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FANNY KEMBLE'S MEMORIES.* 

One gets rather confused over such a book 
as this. We have had so many Kembles 
that the reader forgets which particular 
Kemble appeals to him on the present 
occasion. Modern playgoers are ignorant 
of the subject, for the modem drama quite 
ignores the conscientious, sturdy, and 
careful training of the Kembles and other 
actors of the past, and depend, especially 
where the ladies are concerned, rather on 
good looks than on that histrionic power 
which at one time was the secret of success. 
Miss Kemble's reminiscences relate to other 
times and to other actors, and, as our 
readers may remember, was of a very in- 
teresting character. This second series is 
almost equally interesting, containing, as 
it does, glimpses of American life, especi- 
aliy among the slaveholders, with an occa- 
«onal glimpse of London life, and of the 
Grotes^ and Sydney Smith, and Lady 
Holland, and the leading lights of what 
was supposed by those who took part in 
it as the most refined and most intellectual 
society to be found in London at that 
time. People who went to Holland House 
roust have had a good deal to put up with. 
But is not all such life an illusion ? Cer- 
tainly one thinks so after rising from the 
perusal of the journals and letters of the 
men and women who move and have their 
bemg in " Vanity Fair." Our authors and 
thinkers and statesmen are not seen at 
their best at a dinner-party or a ball 
Sometimes it is to be regretted that they 
are at such places, or that, if there, there 
should be any record of their sayings and 
doings. Men or women striving to be 
clever and saying something witty are 
rarely at their best on such occasions. 

America is the country from which the 
first letters in these volumes are writtea 
The lady's experiences are at once ludi- 
crous and melancholy. American society 
in 1825 was very different from what it is 
now. The lady, it is to be presumed, was dis- 
appointed in her marriage, as, after giving 
us a passing reference to the felicity of the 
inarried state, she makes no further allu- 
sk>n to it whatever. She had no intellec- 
tual society, and her notions of country 
interests, duties, and occupations were 
qoite unfitted for the new sphere in which 
Ae found herself placed. She had hoped 
to have a gafden to cultivate— that was 
uapossible. Her offer to teach the little 
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children of the gardener and the farmer 
were respectfully declined, as the village 
school answered all their desires when the 
small students made their exits and their 
entrances without any bob or bow, pulling 
of fore-lock, or any other superstitious ob- 

' servance of civilised courtesy. As to poor, 
there were none in the village, in the En- 
glish acceptation of that term. To her 
great amazement the lady found herself 
censured for attemptmg to give beer to 
her hay-makers on festive occasions. 
A lady's maid such as she had been ac- 
customed to was also deemed quite out of 
place in Philadelphian society, where the 
absolute absence of taste in matters of 
ornamental cultivation was lamentably de- 
ficient in the country dwellings of poor 
and rich alike, but, as the writer adds in a 
note, — the abomination of desolation, as 
she called it, has long since ceased to exist 
Early in her manied state she finds her 
hopes of future prosperity somewhat over- 
clouded, as the family into which she 
married depended greatly for fortune 
upon extensive plantations in Georgia, 
and her forecast was verified, "The 
experience of every day, besides our 
faith in the great justice of God, forbids 
dependence on the duration of the mighty 
abuse by which one race of men is held in 
abject, physical, and mental slavery by 
another." She contemplated quietly in 
1S35, the advent of the time when the 
slaves would be free, and she and her 
husband comparatively poor people. Her 
enlightened views did not seem to have 
commended themselves to her husband and 
his family. Nor could they have viewed 
with unconcern her growing attachment 
to Dr. Channing, whom she always went 
to hear, when she had an opportunity, 
and with whom she was on the most 
intimate terms. Her account subse- 
quently of a visit to her husband's slave 
plantation, and of the incredible diffi- 
culties of the journey, shows that slavery 
became less agreeable to her the nearer 
that she went to it. 

In 1837 she is back in London, to 
note the groivth of Liberalism; and 
Tories more exclusive and less tole- 
rant of differences of opinion than ever. 
By the kindness of the Marquis of 
Lansdowne, she went to the House of 
Lords, and heard the first speech from 
the Throne of the then maiden Queen, 
and testifies that the enunciation was as 
perfect as the intonation was melodious. 

' Rogers, and Sydney Smith figure, as was 



to be expected, considerably in these 
recollections. Of the former, she writes, 
" Rogers' keen-edged wit seemed to cut his 
lips as he uttered it ; Sydney Smith's was 
without sting or edge or venomous 
point of malice, and his genial humour 
was really the overflowing of a kindly 
heart." Amongst her female friends were 
Mrs. Jameson, and Harriet Martineau, 
and not a few ladies of exalted rank ; and 
we have a good deal of theological specu- 
lation, some of it novel and ingenious. 
In spite of herself the lady was more of 
a Radical than she liked to own. We 
have, of course, a good deal about singing 
and acting, and her sister Adelaide, over 
whose lUbut she trembles, and whose 
career she watches with breathless inte- 
rest. In 1838 we come across the fol- 
lowing piece of intelligence, "Do you 
hear that steamships have accomplished 
their crossing from England to America, 
the one in seventeen, the other in fifteen 
days ! just half the usual time, thirty 
days being the average of the finest pas- 
sages this way." One of the subjects 
touched on is the suffering of the 
wretched Irish population. The cause 
was then held principally to be ignorance 
and improvidence, and not a word was 
then breathed either in England or Ireland 
or America of the wickedness of the land- 
lords or of the tyranny of the English 
Government That is an afterthought 
which it has been left to this generation 
to see developed in a form, which at pre- 
sent seems, but little to relieve the Irish 
wretchedness of which our author's lady 
friends complained 

After 1839, Miss Kemble was much 
more in England than in America. Pos- 
sibly it was slavery that sent her back 
again. Writing that year to a lady friend, 
she says, " I am told that a total change 
of my opinions upon slavery was ex- 
pected from my residence on a planta- 
tion." She adds, " On what ground such 
an idea could be entertained, I cannot 
conceive, or on what part of my character 
it could be founded, to which, if I do not 
mistake myself, even more than I am 
understood by others, injustice is the most 
revolting piece of cruelty." Her year of 
plantation life in Carolina seems to 
have made her detest the domestic 
institution more than ever. " You 
know," she writes, •* I did not think 
my former calling of the stage a very 
dignified one ; I assure you it appears 
to me too magnificent when compared 
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with my present avocaiion of living by the 
unpaid labour of others, and those others, 
half of them women like royself." She 
was evidently utterly miserable. •'* Alas I '* 
she writes* " for our slaves, and alas! alas, 
for us. 1 feel half distracted about it." 
These utterances, wrung from the heart, 
must have made her American home very 
irksome to her. It was not till the war 
of secession broke out, that the lady pub- 
lished her Georgian Journal ; and when in 
London, she refused to sign the letter 
sent by the Duchess of Sutherland and 
the Earl of Shaftesbury to the women 
of America, knowing, as she wrote, 
the indignant sense of offence which 
it would be sure to excite in those 
to whom it was addressed, its absolute 
futility as to the accomplishment of any 
good purpose, and the bitter feeling it 
could not fail to arouse even in the 
women of the Northern States by the 
assumed moral superiority which it would 
be thought to imply. In England she 
somewhat resumed her old life, and gave 
readings from Shakespeare, and now and 
then reappeared upon the stage. 

Independently of the graceful thoughts 
and sentiments in these letters, they abound 
in capital anecdotes. Here is one on 
A Female Pollllclan. 

Mrs. Wentworth Beaumont, mother of my 
brother John's friend, must have been a woman 
of very decided political opinions, and very 
liberal views of the value of her convictions — 
in hard cash. Left the widowed mistress of a 
princely estate in Yorkshire, on the occasion 
when tiie most passionate contest recorded in 
modem electioneering made it doubtful 
whether the Government candidate or the one 
whose politics were more in accordance with 
her own would be returned to Parliament, she, 
then a very old lady, drove in her travelling- 
carriage with four horses to Downin^-street, 
and demanding to see the Prime Minister, 
with whom she was well acquainted, accosted 
him thus : " Well, my lord, are you quite deter- 
mined to make your man stand for our seat ? " 
" Yes, Mrs. Beaumont, I think quite deter- 
mined." *• Very well," replied the lady ; " I 
am on my way aown to Yorkshire, with eighty 
thousand pounds in the carriage for my man. 
Try and do better than that." 

I am afraid the pton and cons for Woman's 
Suffrage would ahke have thought that very 
expensive female partisan politician hardly to 
be trusted with the franchise. Lord Dacre, 
who told me that anecdote, told me also that on 
one occasion forty thousand pounds, to his 
knowledge, had been spent by Government on 
a contested election — I think he said at Nor- 
wich. 

In a note to one of the letters at this 
time we read as follows of 
Wen. Grote. 

Mrs. Grote, wife of Georse Grote, the banker 
member of Parliament, and historian of Greece, 
was one of the cleverest and most eccentric 
women in the London society of my time. No 
worse a judge than De Tocqueville pronounced 
her the cleverest woman of bis acquaintance ; 
and she was certainly a very remarkable 
member of the circle of remarkable men, 
among whom 6he was living, when I first 
knew her. At that time she was the female 
centre of the Radical party in politics— a sort 
of not-young-or-handsome feminine oracle, 
amonf^ a set of very clever half -heathenish 
men, in whose drawing-room, Sydney Smith 



used to say, he always expected to find an altar 
to Zeus. At this time Mr. Grote was in the 
Houpe of Commons, and as it wag before the 
publication of his ^mirable history, his 
speeches, which were as remarkable for their 
sound sense and enlightened libecality as for 
their dear and forcible style, were not unfre- 
quently attributed to his wife, whose consider- 
able conversational powers, joined to a rather 
dictatorial style of exercising them, sometimes 
threw her refined and modest husband a little 
into the shade in general society. When first 
I made Mrs. G rote's acquaintance, the persons 
on 3 most frequently met at her house in 
EcclestoU'Street were Roebuck, Leader, Byron's 
quondam associate Trelawny, and Sir William 
Moles worth ; both the first and last mentioned 
gentlemen were then of an infinitely deeper 
shade of radicalism in their politics than they 
subsequently became. The other principal 
element of Mrs. G rote's society, at this time, 
consisted c.f tnu&ical composers and performers, 
who found in her a cordial and hospitable 
friend and hostesF, and an amateur of uuusual 
knowledj^e and discrimination, as well as much 
t-asto and feeling for their baautif ul art. Her 
love of music, and courteous reception of all 
foreipfu artists, caused her to be generally 
Bought by eminent professors coming to Eng- 
land ; and Liszt, Madame Viardot, Dessauer, 
Thalberg, Mademoiselle Lind, and Mendels- 
sohn were among the celebrated musicians 
one frequently met at her house. With the 
two latter she was very intimate, and it was in 
her drawing-room that my sister gave her first 
public concert in London. Men(&lssohn used 
often to visit her at a small country-place she 
had in the neighbourhood of Burnham 
Beeches. 

On another occasion our authoress visits 
Burnham Beeches with a small party, Mrs. 
Grote, as usual, stalking about the ground 
with a stick in her hand, a man's hat on her 
head, and a coachman's box coat of drab 
cloth, with manifold capes over her petti- 
coats j and then we have the following 
Sceue at Burnham Beeches. 

One most ludicrous scene which took place 
on this occasion I shall never forget. She hb-d 
left us to our own devices, and we were all in 
the garden. I was sitting in a swing, and my 
sister, Dessauer, and Chorley were lying on 
the lawn at my feet, when presently, striding 
towards uPj appeared the extraordinary figure of 
Mrs. Grote, who, as soon as she was within 
speaking-trumpet distance, hailed ub with a 
stentorian challenge about some detail of 
dinner — I think it was whether the majority 
voted for bacon and peas or bacon and beans. 
Having duly settled this momentous question, 
as Mrs. Grote turned and marched away, Des- 
sauer — who had been sitting straight up, 
listening with bis bead first on one side and 
the n on the other, like an eagerly intelligent 
terrier, taking no part in the culinary contro- 
versy (indeed, his entire ignorance of English 
necessarily disqualified him for even compre- 
hending it), but staring intently, with open 
eyes and mouth, at Mrs. Grote— ^ddenly be- 
gan, with his hands and lips, to Imitate the 
rolling of a drum, and then broke out aloud 
with, " MaXhroolc 8* en vat* en guerre," &c. j 
whereupon the terrible lady faced right about, 
like a soldier, and, planting her stick in the 
ground, surveyed Dessauer with an awful 
countenance. The wretched little man grew 
red, and then purple, and then black in the 
face with fear and shame; and exclaiming in 
his agony, "Ah, hontS divine! elle m*a com- 
pris! " rolled over and over on the lawii, as if 
he had a fit. Mis. Grote majestically waved 
her hand, and with magnanimous disdain of 
her small adversary turned and departed, and 
we remained horror.strioken at the effect of 
this involuntary tribute of Dessauer's to her 
^ martial air and deportment. 



When she returned, however, it was to enter 
into a most interesting and animated discussion 
unpn t)te suJi)ject of Gluok's music ; and sud- 
dJnly, ^me piece from the *' Iphigenia" being 
mentioned, she shouted for her man-servant, 
to whom on his appearance she gave orders to 
bring her a chair and footstool, and "the big 
fiddle " (the violoncello) out ot the hall ; and 
taking it forthwith between her knees pro- 
ceeded to play, with excellent taste and ex- 
pression, some of Gluck's noble music upon 
the sonorous instrument, with which St. 
Cecilia is the only female I ever saw on terms 
of such familiar intimacy. 

Then we have another anecdote relating 
to 

Xrs. Grote and Fanay IBUsler. 

The second time Mrs. Grote invited me to 
the Beeches, it was to meet Mdlle. Ellsler. A 
conversation I had with my admirable and 
excellent friend, Sydney Smith, determined 
me to decline joining the party. He wound 
up his kind and friendly advice to me upon 
the subject by saying, "No, no, my child; 
that's all very well for Grota" (the name he 
always gave Mrs. Grote, whose j^ood qualities 
and abilities he esteemed very highly, what- 
ever he may have thought of her ecccntrici- 
cities) ; " but don't mix yourself up with 
that sort of thing.'* And I had reason t« re- 
joice that I followed his good advice. Mrs. 
Grote told me, in the course of a conversation 
we once had on the subject of Mdlle. Ellsler, 
that when the latter went to America, she, 
Mrs. Grote, had undertaken most generously 
the entire care and charge of her child, a 
lovely little girl of about six years old. *' All 
I said to her/' said this strange, kind-hearted 
woman, **was, 'Well, Fanny, send the brat 
to me ; I don't ask you whose child it is, and 
I don't care, so long as it isn't that fool 
d'Orsay's ' " (Mrs. Grote had small esteem for 
the dandy of his day), " and * I'll take the best 
care of it I can.* " And she did take the kind- 
est cire of it during the whole period of Mdlle. 
EUsler's absence from Europe. 

The following is too good to be 
omitted : — 

Mrs. Grote and Rogers. 

I went down to Burnham with the old poet, 
and was sorry to find that, though he had con- 
sented to pay Mrs. Grote this visit, he was not 
in particularly harmonious tune for her society, 
which was always rather a trial to his fas- 
tidious nerves and refined taste. The drive of 
between three and four miles in a fly (very 
different from his own luxurious carriage), 
through intricate lanes and rural win£ng 
avenues, did not tend to soften his acerbities, 
and I perceived at once, on {dighUng from the 
carriage, that the aspect of the place did not 
find favour in his eyes. 

Mrs. Grote had just put up an addition to 
her house, a sort of single wing, which added 
a good-sized drawing-room to the modest 
mansion I had before visited. Whatever ac- 
cession of comfort the house received within, 
from this addition to its size, its b^iuty, ex- 
ternally, was not improved by it, and Mr. 
Rogers stood before the offending edifice, sur- 
veying it with a sardonic sneer that I should 
think even brick and mortar must have found 
it hard to bear. He had hardly uttered his 
three first disparaging bitter sentences, of 
utter soom and abhorrence of the architectural 
abortion, which, indeed, it was, when Mrs. 
Grote herself made her appearance in her usual 
country costume, box-coat, hat on her head, 
and stick in her hand. Mr. Bogers turned to 
her with a verjaice smile, and said, " I was 
just remarklnf^ that in whatever pfurt of the 
world I had seen this building I should have 
guessed to whose taste I might attribute its 
erection." To which, without an instant's 
hesitation, she replied, "Ah, Hie a beastly 
, thing, to be sure. The confounded workmen 
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played the devil with the place while I was 
away/' Then, without any more words, she 
led the way to the interior of her habitation, 
and I could not but wonder whether her blunt 
straightforwardDess did not disconcert and re- 
buke Mr. Bogers for his treacherous sneer. 

During thiis visit, much interesting conver- 
sation i)a88ed with reference to the letters of 
Sydney Smith, who was just dead; and the 
propriety of publishing all his correspondence, 
which, of course, contained strictures and re- 
marks upon people with whom he had been 
liviog in habits of friendly social intimacy. I 
remember one morning a particularly lively 
discussion on the subject, between Mrs. Grote 
and Mr. Rogers. The former had a gre&t many 
letters from Sydney Smith, and urged the im- 
possibility of publishing them, with all their 
comments on members of the London world. 
Rogers, on the contrary^ apparently delighted 
at the idea of the mischief sue h revelations 
would make^ urged Mrs. Grote to give them 
ungarbled to the press. " Oh, but now,'* said 
the latter, " here, for instance, Mr. Rogers, 

Buch a letter as this, about ; do see how he 

cuts up the poor fellow. It really never would 
do to publish it." Rogers took the letter 
from her, and read it with a stony grin of dia- 
bolical delight on his countenance and occa- 
sional chuckling exclamations of " Publish it I 
publish it ! Put an R, dash, or an R and four 
stars for the name. He'll never know it, 
though everybody else will." While Mr. 
Rogeis was thus delecting himself, in antici- 
pation, with R 'sezecation, Mrs. Grote, by 

whose side I was sitting on alow stool, quietly 
unfolded another letter of Sydney Smith's, and 
silently held it before my eyes, and the very 
first words in it were a most ludicrous allusion 
to Rogers' cadaverous appearance. As I raised 
ray eyes from this most absurd description of 
liim, and saw him still absorbed in his evil 
delight, the whole struck me as so like a scene 
in a farce that I could not refrain from burst- 
ing out laug^hing. 

We cannot refrain from giving one more 
anecdote respecting 

Vrs. G rote's Personal Appemrmi^ce. 

Mrs. Grote's appearance was extremely 
singular ; '* striking " is, I think, the most ap- 
propriate word for it. She was very tall, 
square built, and high shouldered, her hands 
and arms, feet and legs (the latter she was by 
no means averse to displaying), were uncom- 
monly handsome and well made. Her face was 
rather that of a clever man than a woman, and 
I used to think there was some resemblance 
between herself and our piratical friend, Tre- 
lawney. 

Her familiar style of language among her 
intimates was something that could only be 
believed by those who heard it ; it was tech- 
nical to a degree that was amazing. I remem- 
ber, at a dinner party at her own table, her 
speaking of Audubon's work on ornithology, 
and saying that some of the incidents of his 
personal adventures, in the pursuit of his 
favourite science, had pleased her particularly ; 
instancing, among other anecdotes, an occa- 
Bion on which, as she said, "he was almost 
starring in the woods, you know, and found 
some kind of wild creature, which he immedi- 
ately disembowelled and devoured." This, at 
dinner, at her own table, before a large party, 
was rather forcible. But little usual as her 
modes of expression were, she never seemed to 
be in the slightest degree aware of the startling 
effect they produced ; she uttered them with 
the most straightforward unconsciousness and 
jnconcem. Her taste in dress was, as might 
nave been expected, slightly eccentric, but, for 
a person with so great a perception of harmony 
of sound, her passion for discordant colours 
^as singular. The first time I ever saw her 
™ ^wwdressed in a bright brimstone-coloured 
*^ fpfwn^ made 00 short as to show her feet 



and ankles, having on her head a white satin I world's greatness. It is her apostacy, as we 



hat, with a forest of white feathers ; and I re- ' 
member her standing, with her feet wide apart 
and her arms akimbo, in this costume before 
me, and challenging me upon some political 
question, by which, and her appearance, I was 
much astonished and a little frightened. One 
evening she came to my sister's bouse dressed 
entirely in black, but with scarlet shoes on, 
with which I suppose she was particularly 
pleased, for she lay on a sofa with her feet 
higher than her head, American fashion, the 
better to display or contemplate them. I re- 
member, at a party, being seated by Sydney 
Smith, when Mrs. Grote entered with a rose- 
coloured turban on her head, at which he sud- 
denly exclaimed, " Now I know the meaning 
of the word fmitesque ? " The mischievous 
wit professed nis cordial liking for both her 
andher husband, saying, " I like them, I like 
them; I like him, he is so ladylike; and I 
like her, she's such a perfect gentleman ; " in 
which, however, he had been forestalled by a 
person who certainly n'y entendaii pas maltee, 
Mrs. Chorley, the meekest and gentlest of 
human beings, who one evening, at a partv at 
her son's house, said to him, pointing out Mrs. 
Grote, who wps dressed in white, ** Henry, my 
dear, who is the gentleman in the white muslin 
gown ? " 

A good deal of information is to be de- 
rived from these charming letters. Miss 
Kemble seems to have met almost every- 
body in society. There are also some very 
suggestive anecdotes. One day, coming 
home from church, the lady complains in a 
partyof the horrible Jewish imprecations in 
the psalm for the day. Speaking of the sub- 
ject to Mrs. Milman, she answered that she 
joined in that repetition as a clergyman's 
wife ; ** but then, you know, one never 
means what one says." Comment is 
needless on this naive confession. 



CHRISTIAN LIFE IN THE 4TH CENTURY.* 

The subject of the Hulsean Prize Essay 
for 1 88 1 was the Synod of Elvira ; and as 
this opens up an obscure but important 
chapter in Church history, Mr. Dfile has 
done well to recast the work, to strip it, to 
some extent, of its prize essay character, 
and to present it to the world in the light 
in which it deserves to be read, in a fresh 
and able study of Church history at one 
oi mose epochs which are providential 
turning points in the world's history. 
The Synod of Elvira carries us back to a 
state of things a few years before Con- 
stantine, when the Church was on the 
point of making the decisive step out of 
her early stage of isolation. Her state 
of hesitancy at that time reminds us of a 
bride on the eve of her marriage, or 
rather like the girl of one of Millais* pic- 
tures, with a photograph before her, and 
yes or no hanging on her lips. She could 
scarcely foresee in 305 her splendid 
dower, but, at the same time, the 
misery of her wedded career. She 
was about to link her fortunes, for 
better or worse, with the world's power ; 
she was to be Caesar's bride and to become 
the partner of all that we understand by the 
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may call it, when looked at in one light It is 
the crown and recompense for all her silent 
suffering and patient contbuance in well- 
doing, as we may call it in another point 
of view. For our part, as critics, we are 
not going to pronounce off-hand on a 
question which candour compels us to 
say admits of many explanations, 
and which may be logked at in many 
lights. Mr. Dale, like a true critic, for- 
bears from confident statements of this 
kind. He is no partizan writing for or 
against State Churches, but a historian 
who sees that God fulfils Himself in many 
ways. To the true historian there is a 
causal connection between past and 
present that is not fortuitous, but springs 
as fruits from certain roots. He points 
out the fact, that the attempt of Diocletian 
to reorganise and reconstitute the empire 
had set men thinking what was to happen 
next and what institution would rise 
to take the place of the old civil and 
military system of Rome should a collapse 
occur. We may here quote Mr. Dale's 
statement of 

The Problem for Solution. 

The problem for solution was how to prepare 
the Church for taking advantage of the crisis 
when it came. Under Diocletian it had been 
powerless, but now its full strength had be- 
gpinto derelop, and to assume its true pro- 
portions. Could it, in the short time which 
might bo left before the critical moment re- 
curred, so transform itself as to stand out be- 
fore the world as a recognised power; as a 
possible centre of national organisation ? The 
old polity had collapsed, might not this be its 
successor, and heir ? This fact, however, was 
certain ; that to attain these ends, the Church 
must first undergo a vital and fundamental 
traniBformation ; must cease to be an aggregate 
of isolated assemblies, unconnected save by 
spiritual ties, and assume organic unity ; must 
become in fact a Catholic Church, embracing 
Christianity as a whole, and recognising no 
faith existent entside its pale ; on the other 
hand, not excluding the heretic, if he forsook 
his errors, f lom admission into his communion. 
Christisnity existed in thousands of hearts ; 
how were these individuals to be united and 
consolidated in a community P To sects, as to 
congregations, the State would be once more 
indifferent; only a great corporation could 
meet and satisfy the growing desire for 
nntional unity. 

To such an issue all events were tending ; 
and without assuming any foreknowledge of 
the unseen future or of the personal bent of 
Constantine» we may assert without heeitiition 
that a man of power and genius, possessed by 
the desire to reconcile the State and the 
Church, could conceive of no other policy so 
well adapted to secure his ends. If the 
Emperor in his time of need, proved indifferent 
to the claims of Christianity as a personal 
faith, he could not neglect it as a regenerating 
principle of society. Paganism had miled ; the 
military system had failed ; a Catholic Church 
uniting the civil and the religious organisa- 
tion on a common basis, promised new vitality 
and a securer foundation for national life. 

At present, however, in the early years 
of the fourth century, the Church was ill- 
fitted for the successful completion of 
such an enterprise. It had not organised 
itself as a whole ; it was not a corporation 
at all; it presented to the politician, 
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ready to use it for his own ends if he 
could do so only as a mass of insignifi- 
cant sects — a mere aggregate without 
consistent strength. On this subject, fol- 
lowing out a line of thought previously 
traced by Baur in his Church history, and 
also by De Broglie in his PEglise et 
PEmpire Romain^ Mr. Dale points out 
that the conception of a vast hierarchy, a 
centralised force leaning on the two sup- 
ports of the sacramental system, and of a 
sacerdotal order, began to dawn on a few 
Churchmen possessed of the political in- 
stinct, as Hosius, Bishop of Cordova, un- 
doubtedly was. They saw that not only 
union was strength, but more than this, 
that organisation was the first step to the 
throne, should the secular power decline, 
and another power be called in to take its 
place. This may seem fanciful to some. 
It is certainly going too far to credit the 
Churchmen of that age with any such far- 
seeing vision of the great future in store 
for the Catholic Church, when it should, 
as Hobbes describes it, '* sit as the 
ghost of the Roman Empire crowned in 
its grave." These are the afterthoughts of 
theology, which we are not to credit the 
men of the fourth century with entertain- 
ing. In the first place, it is assuming too 
much to suppose that they saw, as we do, 
the seeds of the decline and fall of the 
Roman Empire as early as tHb days of 
Diocletian and Galerius. On the con- 
trary, when, a full century later, Rome 
had been sacked by Alaric, and Augus- 
tine, writing from Hippo, penned his 
celebrated lament in " the Oty of 
God," — it was even then regarded as 
something incredible and even impious, 
that the Eternal City should be given up 
to the barbarian to be sacked and 
plundered. Even Christians refused to 
believe in the decay of the Roman 
Empire, and indignantly denied the very 
charge which modern historians and apolo- 
gists of Christianity accept, and even 
glory in, that the new faith had over- 
turned the old polity. We now see, by 
the light of the past, that the Roman 
Empire was unable to accommodate 
itself to the great change implied in 
abandoning the old cult and embracing 
the new. We may say of Constantine's 
bold attempt to set aside the old 
patron deities of Rome, and to re- 
place Jove by Jesus as the central 
figure of a new national Pantheon, — that it 
carried with it its own failure. It was a 
last supreme effort of a politic prince to 
set up a new cult in harmony with the new 
ideas everywhere at work in the minds of 
men. But it was attempted too late, and 
was bound to fail under any circum- 
stances. But so far from the Churchmen 
of that age seeing or suspecting this, they 
were only too ready to step into the place 
of the old flamens and augurs as servants 
of the State, the national priests of the 
empire in its new form. Byzantinism, as 
we now call it after Dollinger, — or the 
Church as a department of the State, was 



all that the fathers who assembled at the 
councils of Nice and Sardica ever dreamed 
of. That higher conception of the Church 
which Gregory VII. and Innocent III. 
proclaimed, and which Dante, in his " De 
Monarchic,** accepted with modification, 
had not yet dawned on even the most 
daring C*hurchman. It is unhistorical to 
credit the fourth century with these later 
developments of the tenth and twelfth 
centuries. This line of argument may suit 
theUltramontane school, — and De Broglie, 
who, though not an Ultramontane writer, 
— from a similar standpoint may take 
up this theory in order to trace the 
germ of the Papacy in earlier ages. But 
Mr. Dale only misleads himself and his 
readers by crediting Hosius of Cordova, 
with any such far-seeing scheme of an 
organised hierarchy which was ready to 
take the reins of empire when they fell 
from the hands of the degenerate Caesars. 
Hosius was, we admit, more of an ecclesias- 
tical politician than any of his predeces- 
sors. His long connection in Spain, 
first with Dacian, the Caesarean legate, 
and afterwards with the elder Con- 
stantius, gave him that insight into the 
working of the Imperial rule, which led 
him to see that Christianity might easily 
pass from the condition of a prohibited 
and persecuted sect — a religio tlUcita into 
that of a religio licita^ and m the end be- 
come the organ of the religious life of the 
empire. But one step at a time was all 
that the men of that age, as indeed of any 
age, could take. Men are not great by 
being before their time, any more than 
for being behind their time. It is enough 
for any man that he is up to the wants and 
requirements of the age he lives in, 
and can adapt his religion to the 
calls of that age. Such was Hosius; 
and the Council of Elvira, of which he 
was the directing spirit, was held, not so 
much to prepare the Church to step into 
the place of the State when the empire 
was in the throes of dissolution, as to 
legislate for its wants in a season of com- 
parative quiet, after the tenth and last 
persecution of Diocletian had spent its 
strength. The decrees of this Synod, to 
the number of eighty-one, the Latin text 
of which is given by Mr. Dale in an 
appendix, carry their own meaning with 
them. They are drawn up with Roman 
brevity, and are simple and practical to a 
degree. They deal with questions rather 
of morals and casuistry than with the 
weightier matters of a dominant hierarchy 
stepping in to uphold the falling pillars of 
the State. Even that irrepressible ques- 
tion of the marriage with a deceased wife's 
sister crops up before its time, and is dealt 
with under the brusque title, ** De his qui 
duabussororibus copulantur." The decision 
is that if a man marries his deceased wife's 
sister, he is to be excluded from the com- 
munion for five years, "unless," as a 
saving clause adds, " there is a necessity 
for restoring him sooner to the peace of 
the Church." Such questions as that of 



lighting wax candles in cemeteries, the 
use of pictures and images which were 
sternly prohibited, the marriage of the 
clergy which was discountenanced, the 
treatment of homicides, and that of slaves, 
and also the permission of usury, and, 
above all, the penitence to be prescribed 
to the lapsed — these are the topics dis- 
cussed in the eighty-one rules of this first 
attempt at a general council. 

It is here that the real interest of this 
Synod of Elvira lies. It was the fore- 
runner of those general Councils which 
for twelve centuries were supposed to be 
the safeguard of the peace of the Church. 
It was not till long after the Reformation 
that Christians have finally abandoned, if 
they have even yet done so, all hope of 
settling the differences of Christians by 
Conciliar authority. Even the Reformers 
were ready to appeal from the Pope to a 
General Council, and the meaning of 
their appearance at the Diets of Spires 
and Augsburg was to lay before the Em- 
peror their protests against the overbear- 
ing tyranny of the Pope. Elvira was thus 
a starting point in Church history, and as 
such deserves to be signalised. Obscure 
as the place is, — the very site of which is 
disputed, — uncertain even as the date is 
when the Council was held, it is, never- 
theless, an epoch-making event It was 
the first feeble attempt of the Early 
Church to prepare itself for its great 
future, and to organise itself on a new 
basis. We can accept Mr. Dale's state- 
ments on this subject which we may here 
quote. 

The Aim Souffht. 

The supreme crisis was near at band, and 
the millions of the Empire at the time of the 
Synod were poised 

Between two worlds — one dead, 
The other waiting to be bom. 

The antagonism of the Church and the State 
was losing strength, and gradually passing 
away, though the reconciliation and alliance 
of the contending powers were not yet consum- 
mated. Here at Elvira we have the great 
conception of a Oatholic.Church in its germinal 
and most rudimentary form. It was only as 
a corporation that the Christian Church could 
realise its full streogth, and only on that basis 
that it could oppose the secular power on equal 
terms, or supply a centre of unity in the social 
dissolution. A conception of such magnitude 
as the Council of Nicssa is not the work of im- 
pulse nor the creation of an hour ; it is the re- 
sult of protracted labour and matured 
thought. In Spain, among " a race always 
eager," as a historian has described them, ** to 
m^ke a sovereign or an empire," and under 
the leadeiship of a statesman like Hosius, 
who was not only "a great man," bub also 
"came at the right moment," it was only 
natural that the policy of the future should, 
before Its application to the necessities of a 
world-wide empire, be initiated on a humbler 
scale, within the limits of a nation. It is as 
prelude and as prophecy of greater things, 
that the legislation of Elvira challenges re- 
cognition ; and, in a fuller and deeper sense 
applying Mendoza's noble panegyric, we may 
assert of the Acts of this Synod that " they 
must suffer no loss in troublous times, no de- 
struction through the dariujC^ of heretics, nor 
any neglect through lapse of years." 

Of Hosius, the leading spirit of that 
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age, we regret that Mr. Dale has not 
given us fuller particulars. In Herzog's 
Cyclopaedia there is a clear and full ac- 
count of the man and his prolonged 
episcopate of sixty years, as far as we can 
collect them from the fragmentary notices 
of Church historians. Mr. Dale's ac- 
count is good as far as it goes. 

Oalllne of Hoslus' Ufe. 
He was bom in or about the year 266, prob- 
ably at Cordova, illustrions as the birthplace of 
liQcan and Seneca, and famous also as a seat 
of learning. As to the exact date there is 
some difference of opinion j but Isodorus tells 
us that he was 101 years of age at his death in 
357. As he was in the episcopate for more 
than sixty years, he must have been promoted 
to that rai^ when he had reached the age of 
forty, and in the latter half of the last decade 
of the third century. Cordova, the seat of his 
diocese, was an imjportant town, both in size 
and as the seat of the Boman praetor, who 
directed the administration from that centre, 
with the honorary title of Pro-Consul. Thus 
from the outset the young bishop must have 
wielded power and influence extending over 
a wide range ; and had not bis life outlasted 
the ordinary term of human existence, its 
brilliant sucoess and spotless reputation would 
have been the marvel of all succeeding ages. 
Bat at the very close, when with the old 
Evander he might have said,— 

" Nam mihi parta qaies omnisque in limine, 

portns,** • 
the catastrophe came to bereave him not only 
of "a happy death," but of the harvest of 
honour garnered during a long life, and to 
prove by one more memncholy example that 
•'none is holy or good, save One." In our- 
selves, looking back through the dim centu- 
ries which lie between, and with the more 
merciful standard of a less severe morality, 
the fall of the old man in his hundreth year, 
under pain and violence, alone and unbe- 
f riended, awaken pity, and not indignation j 
but to those who had lavi^ed on their leader 
the devotion, and almost the worship, of 
reverent hearts, the fall must have come with 
a monstrous horror; and his surrender to the 
triumphant Arians mast have filled the 
Church with shame and despair. For to them, 
his refusal to sign the condemnation of Atha- 
nasius would appear a trivial matter com- 
pared with his reception into communion of 
the heretics Ursacius and Valens. If he had 
been true to his friend, he had been a traitor 
to his God. On the latter part of his life there 
hangs a thick darkness, and it is impossible to 
discern what took place in those months: 
we catch faint glimpses of troubles in the 
diocese to which he had returned, and of a 
disloyal and rebellious clergy. But, whatever 
the troubles of the outside world, the old man's 
heart must hare been full of a bitter sorrow, 
even if the peace of old days returned to 
him, with a new spirit of humility unknown in 
the days of his strength and glory. And in 
the twilight hours of life, when it was toward 
OTening and the day far spent, he may have 
found solace and support in the vision of that 
Presence which makes the very darkness dear, 
though for him life would be a shadoiv to the 
end, — 

" Never glad confident morning again.** 
His weakness in compromising with 
the Arians at the Council of Sardica was 
not unlike the recantation of our Cran- 
mer, and, like his, it was bitterly repented 
of. His persecution in later years and his 
banishment to Sirmium, which Mr. Dale 
calls Sirmioh, are passed oyer by him 
as not bearing on the subject Still, 
it woyld have thrown much light on 



this neglected chapter of Church history if 
we had been given a connected history 
of its leading spirit. It is not saying 
too much to affirm, that not only was 
Hosius the presiding mind in the provin- 
cial council of Elvira, but also that he was 
the first to suggest the assembly of that 
general Council of Nice, in which the 
Church took a new departure, and attemp- 
ted to formulate its doctrines in councils 
possessing an oecumenical character. It 
was thus the fiery zeal of a Spaniard that 
set the Christian world in a flame of con- 
troversy on those two dogmas of the 
Trinity and the Incarnation on which for 
centuries divines have disputed Church 
historians seem to us to have strangely 
overlooked the relative importance of 
Hosius in this controversy. They have 
classed him unfairly, as we think, with 
Eusebius of Caesarea, as one of the Court- 
chaplain order of clerics, who wear soft 
clothing and are in kings' houses. We 
are led to assume that he took an Erastian 
view of the secular power, and of its right 
to arbitrate in spiritual matters, not only 
admitting Constantine's right to preside as 
a " lay bishop," but even urging him to 
summon the Council as the only possible 
settlement of the point in dispute. But 
this is to underrate the real importance 
of Hosius, and to overlook the fact 
that Spain took a lead in theolo- 
gical matters which it never lost all 
through the controversies ; — first, in the 
sixth and seventh centuries, with the 
Arian Vizigoths, and later on, after the 
Arab conquest, with Jews and Moors. It 
is not a little significant, that Spain the 
Catholic, — the home of Dominic and 
Torquemada, of Philip II. and the 
Inquisition, — was marked out from the 
earliest times as a land where fiery zeal for 
orthodoxy was to bear dojvn and sweep 
s^ide every other consideration. In this 
light we may look upon Hosius as a 
typical Spaniard. Athanasius and Arius 
are names with which the world rings, and 
they somewhat throw into shadow the real 
importance of Hosius, who, more than 
any one else, was the Paris who threw in 
the apple of discord among the goddesses ; 
or, to vary the methaphor, resembled that 
spirit described by Milton who by " decid- 
ing, worse embroils the fray." Socrates, 
the Church historian, tells us that Hosius 
was invited to Alexandria to compose the 
differences which had grown out of the 
Sabellian hypothesis, and in opposition to 
the Sabellian explanation of three mani- 
festations of the one God, Hosius was the 
first who introduced the unfortunate term 
Hypostasis or Person into the Trinitarian 
controversy. If this be correct, it is a 
remarkable fact that the West, and not the 
East, was the real birthplace of the Trini- 
tarian as much as it was of the Pelagian 
controversy. We generally assign the 
former controversy to the Greek intellect, 
which is subtle and speculative, while 
we speak of the last as interested 
in a qontrgveirsy like th^ J^elagian, because 



it is of a practical turn. But these dis 
tinctions are too fine-drawn. They are 
not as acute as they seem ; and if, as a 
matter of fact, Hosius of Cordova was the 
moving spirit in the Arian controversy, as 
much as Augustine of Hippo was in the 
Pelagian, we have at once a key to an 
obscure chapter in Church history, and 
also an explanation of why it is that his 
name dropped into the background as of 
comparative unimportance. It was Hosius 
who set the ball rolling, but Arius and 
Athanasius took it up, and became the 
party names around which the battle 
raged for a century. When Hosius 
came to Alexandria, which he did 
probably soon after the Council of Elvira, 
in 306, he was invited there to mediate 
between Arius and Alexander the bishop. 
The only efiect of his mediation was, how- 
ever, to embitter Alexander against Arius ; 
and we may conclude, therefore, that 
Hosius on that occasion betrayed the 
same unyielding temper which showed 
itself in the harsh decision of the Synod 
of Elvira against the lapsed. Nor did 
his activity end there. It was by Hosius's 
advice to Constantine that the celebrated 
Council of Nice was held in 325. He was 
the only Western bishop present, and he 
was its ruling spirit. The words of Sulpitius 
Severus are explicit: ^^Nlcceana Sy nodus 
auctore illo (Jlosio) confccta habebaiur.'^ 
According to Gelasius, Hosius presided at 
Nice only as the delegate of the Bishop of 
Rome j but as this brings in the debate- 
able topic of the Primacy of Peter, we had 
better keep off such thorny ground, and 
confine ourselves to the bare statement of 
fact, leaving comment and inference on 
one side. It is equally certain that at the 
Council of Sardica, held twenty-two years 
after, in 347, to reaffirm against the Arians 
the decrees of the first general council of 
Nice — Hosius not only presided, but 
took such a decided part against Arius, 
and on the side of Athanasius, that he 
actually committed himself beyond recall, 
in the same way as our Cranmer did to the 
Reformation cause during the reign of 
Edward VI., so that on the accession of 
Mary he had no choice but martyrdom or 
an apostacy ; which in the end, as we know 
from the sequel, did not save his life. 
Hosius, like Cranmer, was forced on his 
knees, and when banished to Sirmium by 
the Arianising Constantine II. he there 
subscribed under pressure an Arianising 
formula, which was a complete surrender 
of all his former convictions. We can only 
regard this act of weakness on his part with 
averted face, as we do Cranmer's submis- 
sion at Oxford a few weeks before his 
burning. In Hosius' case he only lived a 
few months after his submission to Arian- 
ism in 358, and died in 359, after being 
permitted to return to his Spanish diocese, 
from which he had been for some years 
exiled. 

We have glanced at these incidents of 
the later career of Hosius, because, though 
outside the limits assigned fgr Mr. Pal9'3 
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essay, it » impossible to understand the 
Synod of Elfira without knowing the 
charSicter of Hosids, and equally impos- 
sible to understand Hosius unless we 
follow him through his long life, extending 
over upwards of a century. We can only 
and, in conclusion, that the selection of 
such an obscure but important chapter in 
Church history as the Synod of Elvira, 
reflects great credit on the trustees of the 
H ulsean prize. It is in clearing up these dark 
corners, and in throwing light on these side 
paths that endowments and prize essays may 
be utilised. It is not for sterile declama- 
tion in the old beaten path of Church 
history that thdse emoluments should be 
reserved This would be only to pro- 
mote learned ignorance and to dull the 
edge of criticism and fresh research. 
The writer of this review, who can look 
back on college days of Hulsean prize 
essay writing, in which, like old Horace, 
he can say, milHari non sine glorid — can 
recall the time when essayists moved 
along the beaten track. In those days 
original research among anything beyond 
second-hand authorities was not so much 
as expected of a prize essayist. But the 
standard has been raised of late years so 
considerably, that we were prepared to 
expect from Mr. Dale a work evincing 
much patient research, and the beginnings 
at least of what the Germans mean by 
the power of taking trouble. It is the 
promise of better things. It is the first 
step of a young prize essayist modestly 
taken, as Westcott, in a prize essay, laid 
the foundations of his life study of the 
Gospels — or as Bryce, in his Holy Roman 
Empire, made his mark in an Arnold 
Essay, as a critic in a new departure in 
mediaeval history. We should not regret 
if Mr. Dale were to take our hint and re- 
write the life of Hosius from first to last 
as the Father of Church Councils, and 
also as an example of a dogmatist, who, 
after denouncing the lapsed, lapsed him- 
self. 



THE MARTYRDOM OF MADELINE.* 
A GREAT gulf is fixed between "The 
Martyrdom of Madeline," and ''The 
Shadow of the Sword." The latter was a 
prose poem, a brilliant romance, full of 
lofty purpose and glowing passages ; the 
former is a melo-dramatic story of the 
London Journal order, and contains 
scarcely a hue which might not have been 
written by the meerest tyro in fiction. The 
author tells us, indeed, in bis preface, that 
he has aimed at preaching '' the creed of 
Purity," as in " The Shadow of the Sword" 
he sought to prockim "the creed of 
Peac6." However much he may have 
deceived himself into the belief that he 
was inspired by this high and worthy 
motive^ most readers, we imagine, will come 
to the conclusion that, consciously or un- 
consciously, he has been chiefly itching to 
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tomahawk the editors of certain society 
journals, at whose hands, as all the world 
knows, Mr. Buchanan has suffered 
grievously. Probably the desire to hold 
up his literary enemies to contempt and 
scorn accounts largely for the poverty of 
the entire performance. The serene 
atmosphere of true art becomes polluted 
when the vitiating breath of personal feel- 
ing mingles with it. 

The heroine of the story, Madeline, is the 
illegitimate daughter of a literary Bohe- 
mian. After the death of the latter and 
her mother, she is placed by a Mr. White 
— another literary Bohemian, who under- 
takes to look after her, although his own 
means are of the most limited order — 
with some humble but worthy people 
who own a barge on the Thames. Little 
Madeline grows up a rather wild'and skit- 
tish young lady, with little learning and 
less manners ; but, on the death of her 
foster-father who meets with a fatal acci- 
dent through the barge being run into 
by a steam tug, is sent by Mr. White to 
school. Here her impetuous nature soon 
leads her into trouble. After further 
scholastic experiences we find her at 
school in Normandy, where she signalises 
herself by eloping with one of the masters, 
the villain of the story. Monsieur Belleisle. 
She soon, however, repents, and at the 
first inn at which they stop implores him 
to take her back to school. But Belleisle 
is not disposed to let the rich young Eng- 
lish heiress, as he takes her to be, escape 
from his clutches, and — after an ineffectual 
attempt to help her upon the part of a 
young Englishman who is staying at the 
inn, and who notices her distress, but 
whose well-meant offers of assistance her 
pride induces her to repel — she is, by the 
aid of a female accomplice of Belleisle, 
conveyed to another part of France, 
drugged, and induced to go through a 
form of marriage. Upon finding that 
she has no fortune Belleisle is irate, but 
his ingenuity leads him to hit upon the 
device of opening a fashionable gambling 
hell in Paris, and making Madeline, but 
of course unknown to her, a decoy. This 
scheme is elaborately, and for a time 
successfully Worked out The young 
Englishman, however, whom Madeline 
had met at the inn on the night of her 
elopement, again turns up as the friend of 
one of the victims, and taking Madeline 
to be a willing instrument of Belleisle, 
bitterly upbraids her. Upon discovering 
the use which is being made of her, 
Madeline passionately reproaches Belle- 
isle, who thereupon declares that the cere- 
mony of marriage he had gone through 
with her was a sham one, and abandons 
her. So ends the first volume. The young 
Englishman, whose name is Sutherland, 
and who is of a quixotic disposition, be- 
coming convinced that she has been 
cruelly wronged. Watches over he^ during 
the severe illness which follows upon het 
desertion by Belleisle, and ultimately re- 
stores her to the care of Mr. White. 



The latter, who is a writer of plays, intro- 
duces Madeline to the stage, where she 
proves a great success. 

A Theatrical Trlnittph. 

Behind the scenes of the Boyal Parthenon 
Theatre, on a sultry evening in July. The first 
act of the play was over, and the carpenters 
were busy setting and preparing the scenes for 
the next act, while Hart, the stage manager, 
stood perspiring nnder his white hat with his 
back to the curtain. Figures in all kinds of 
costumes coming tmd going; female voices 
chattering, and male voices grumbling, made 
the confusion worse confounded, when 
Abrahams, the manager, sumptuously attired 
in a dress suit which might have heen borrowed 
from a slop-shop iu Boundsditch, came panting 
on to the stage. 

" Well," he asked, gazing at Hart with a 
bloodshot, questioning eye 5 *' is it a ^0, will 
she do?" 

The stage msuiager was too old a bird to 
commit himself so early in the evening, but 
be answered oft-hand, with one eye on the 
carpenters, the other on his employer — 

*'l thiiUc she will; what do tiiey say in 
front?" 

" Say ! They're in ecstasies. Cakeford says 
she is the biggest thing he's seen since DescUe. 
Why the devil doesn't Brady act up to her ? 
Well, it'll depend now on her legs — if her legs 
are all right when she comes on as the boy." 

" That's in Act III. ?" 

" Yes, in Act III. Hay says she's too thin, 
but didn't she have them in the garden scene ? 
It was splendid. Well, I'm ^oing to speak to 
her, and tell her the impression she has made. 
I think it's all right. 

So saying, the manager pushed his way 
across the stage, and, winding in and out 
among set pieces, wings, loose pieces of canvas, 
and all the flotsam aud jetsam of the theatre, 
made his way along a dirty passage till he 
came to a dingy door which stood ajar. Here 
he knocked, and, without waiting for an in- 
vitation, entered a largish chamber, hastily 
fitted up as an actress's retiring room. Mirrors 
in various degrees of magnificent dinnness 
were hung on every side ; a large gilded sofa, 
occasionally used on the stage in so-called 
'* banqueting " scenes, stood in a corner, chairs 
of divers gaudy patterns were scattered here 
and there, and in the centre was a white table 
with gilded legs. 

At the further end of the room were drawn 
orimson curtains, oommunicating with the 
more private portion of the dressing-room. 

'* Hallo, White, here you are ! " exclaimed 
the manager to a solitary figure sitting on the 
gilded sofa, and smoking a ci^ar. 

The dramatic author (for it was he) rose 
and seized the manager's hand. His own was 
trembling like a leaf, and his eyes were dim 
with moisture very like tears. 

" It's all right, then ? " he said eagerly, al- 
most pleadingly. 

" If she goes on as she has begun she'll as- 
tonish the toMrn. AJ], here she is." 

As he spoke the curtains were drawn back 
by the hand of a female attendant, and the 
heroine of the evening appeared, clad in her 
" change " for the second act — an exquisite 
dress of white samite thinly embroidered with 
silver. Locks of flaxen hair fell loosely over 
her shoulders, and set in its midst was a face 
of the most dream-like and spiritual heauty, 
lit by two large eyes which, onoe seen, were 
never to be forgotten. In another woman 
perhaps those eyes miffht have seemed too 
pale, ioo forget-me-not like in hue, but in her 
thoy harmonised strangely with the wonderful 
hair and the tremulous mohile lips. Tall, 
•light, and yet finely and even folly f ormed^ 
the actress was in the prime <^ her womanhood^ 
and as she advanced with eyes full of limpid 
light and mouth tremulously smiling, she 
looked supremely bright and fair. 
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Yet despite her loveliness and despite her 
air of evanescent happiness^ there was some- 
ihiiig in her look, and still more in her manner, 
which seemed full of nameless trouble. There 
was too quick an attempt to seem unrestrained 
and gay, too strange a readiness to seize light 
occasions for nervous laughter, too impatient 
a sense of her own beauty, and of the light 
sparkling npon it. Her very gesture at times 
was at once imperious and reckless ; she seemed 
like one who commands, yet shrinks from the 
obedience of, some wild animal croucbing at 
her feet. 

What was strangest of all, she seemed 
suddenly, in the midst of her gayest laughter, 
to pause with a kind of listening terror, while 
the light faded from her eyes, and the sickness 
of a nameless horror touched every feature of 
her face. 

It is not to be supposed that these fluctua- 
tions of feeling woiild at once have struck any- 
one but a very dose observer. To the ordinary 
eye, such as that of Abrahams, hers was sim- 
ply a lovely face, characterised by marvellous 
lights and shades of expression. 

She advanced smiling into the room, and 
held out both her hands to White. 

" Oh, Mr. White," she said, with something 
of her childish manner, " I am so glad you have 
come round." 

White took both her hands and held them 
tenderly in his own, while the manager beamed 
and nodded. 

" How do you feel, my dear ? " asked the 
latter. '* Nerves all right, eh ? Sha'l I send 
you up some champagne ?" 

" No, thank you ; I never drink wine." 
" And right you are," said Abrahams. " It's 
the corse of the profession, and death to a 
pretty face. Look at Mrs. Claudesley I She 
was the talk of the town for a whole season, 
and yet she drank herself to death. The very 
year she died they offered her one hundred 
pounds a night to star in the States, and if she 
had gone and kept sober she might have come 
back with twenty thousand pounds." 

The actress was not listening, her smile had 
faded, and she was gazing with strange wist- 
f ulneas into White's face. She did not speak ; 
but her look said something more significant 
than words, something that filled his eyes and 
throat with tears, and misted the fflasses of 
his spectacles. He saueezed her little fingers 
in his trembling hands. 

" I can't tell you how happy I am," he said. 
" More than happy ; proud I This is a great 
night for all of us— a great night." 

As an actress she captivates a wealthy 
merchant, Mr. Forster, who eventually 
marries her, although fully acquainted 
with her antecedents. She has not, 
however, long settled down to the enjoy- 
ment of married happiness before Belle- 
isle once more appears upon the scene, 
this time in the character of an aesthetic 
poet, and bearing the name of Gavrolles. 
Madeline meets him on more than one 
occasion, and defies him. The society 
journals are set in motion by Gavroiles, 
who now declares that his marriage with 
Madeline was real and binding. Calling 
upon a literary friend, one Crieff, Suther- 
land thus learns that 

31 Isehlef Is BreWlAff. 

He handed another journal to Sutherland, 
who took it with trembling hands, and, glan- 
cing down a number of paragraphs similar to 
those in the *' Plain Speaker," came upon the 
loUowing :— ** My dear Hubert, why will yon 
pretend to oraniscidnoe P You are au very well 
w&^n you at^ tftlliDg us of your *scapaaeft in 
Bwsia. toA foijAM. etp^riences of theatrical 
nriwnMWg etnwt in St. Mary Aze, but you 



should really try to be correct in your classi- 
cal gos.-ip. Diana never bolted with a music 
master, and ^he was never at Brussels. The 
affair to which you allude took place at Kouen, 
and the gentlemun was a teacher of lan- 
guages. Try agiin, Hubert." 

After a few general paragraphs, one of 
which accused a certain royal personage of 
having a liaison with bis cook, came another 
piece of mysterious gossip : — " If it is to be- 
come a ca-usc celibre, no one will regret it more 
than myself ; though I shall rejoice, too, if it 
brings the peccant fair one back to the stage. 
I am sorry for the husband, but it is really his 
own fault. A person so well known as an Art 
connoisseur ought to have seen at aglance that 
the picture was damaged — before he bought it." 

The italics were the writer's. 

Livid with horror and indignation^ Suther- 
land held the newspaper to Crieff. 

•* Who— who wrote this ? " he cried. 

" Yahoo, I suBpect> — the editor of the 
'Whirligig.*'* 

"Who and what is he?" 

"Edgar Yahoo, the last descendant of the 
race of the Yahoos, for the history of which 
see Swift's ' Gulliver ;' the only difference 
being that this Yahoo no longer waits upon 
the nobler animal, but delights in airing him- 
self upon its back." 

" Explain ! " 

" Yahoo lays claim to be the founder of the 
new system of journalism. From childhood 
upward he has aspired to be the eocial chiffon- 
titer of his age. He rakes for garbage in the 
filth of the street and in the newers. Don't 
you remember the verses McAlpine wrote 
about him? 

Who prances on through Rotten Kow 

Upon his goiden-footed bay ? 
Who prances, ambles, to and fro, 

Always gay? 
Who cantors back along Mayfair. 

Spreading foul odours on the air, 
While all draw back to cry *' Beware ! 
The Scavenjfor of Society ! " 

But, for Heaven's sake, my dear Sutherland, 
don't take this affair too seriously. It is very 
offensive, but no worse than they write of 
everybody, from the Qneen downwards; and 
I daresay it will do the lady in qnestion no 
real harm." 

Sutherland was pacing up and down the 
room, a prey to the most violent agitation. 
He wheeled round suddenly, and faced his 
companion. 

'* Even while we speak, perhaps the poi- 
soned arrows have shot home. I can see the 
poor child — for she is still a child — sickening 
under the shameless attack. I picture to 
myself a broken heart, a ruined home^ and 
then " 

*' But tupppose the insinuations are false ?** 

** They may be false in essence, while having 
a certain foundation in fact. Bemember the 
lines you yourself quoted to me when Lagar- 
d^re was our theme on a former occasion — I 
mean the lines about ' A lie which is half a 
truth/ Oh, it is horrible ! horrible ! I would 
rather live among the foulest of savages than 
among your literary Yahoos, your so-called 
human beings." 

Sutherland's fears were right. When the 
poisoned arrows oi slandar and calumny are in 
the air, it is not long ere they reach their 
victim ; and even as he spoke the cowardly 
work was complete. 

That afternoon Madeline drove down to the 
Grosvenor Library, of which she was a 
member, to change some books. When she had 
made her choice of some new literature, and 
handed it to her footman to place in her 
carriage, she went upstairs to the ladies' read- 
ing room on the second floor. 

The room was quite empty, and she strolled 
from table to table, turning over the new 
magazines, glancing at tho journals. Presently 
she sat down, and began reading one of the 



theatrical papers, full of current gossip; for the 
old interest in histrionic affairs still clung to 
her, though she had abandoned all thoughts of 
returning to the stage. 

Placing the theatrical paper aside after a few 
minutes, she took the next journal which 
came to her hand. It was the *' Whirli- 
ng" 

Idly and listlessly she began glancing over 
its imbecile tittle-tattle. Suddenly hcr.grtze 
was riveted. She had oome npon the paragraph 
beginning " My dear Hubert." 

There was no mistaking the innuendo. That 
it referred to herself she could not doubt. 
Trembling like a leaf, she held the abominable 
journal in her hand, and almost by accident 
came upon the second paragraph. 

She read on in horror, stung to the quick — 
" A person so well known as an Art connoisseur 
ought to have seen at aglance that the picture 
was damaged, before he bought it.** 

It was real, then ; all her norrible fear was 
justified. Her enemy had not threatened in 
vain. 

The room swam round her as she sank back, 
half swooning in her chair. Fortunately there 
^As no one to observe her, for her face was 
pale as -marble, and she seemed like one about 
to die. 

Presently, summoning all her strength she 
looked round the room, and her eye fell npon 
the last number of the " Plain Speaker." She 
remembered the parajjraph beginning " My 
dear Hubert;" and knowing enuu;^'h of tho 
amenities of personal journahsm to be aw are 
that the reference was to a parai^raph in Lagar- 
dere's paper, she took that paper up and 
searched it for the poison. 

She had not far to search. She came with- 
out delay on the allusions to Luna, Diana, 
Pan, and the Satyrs, and on th'? mysterious 
matter concerning a boarding school and a 
music master. 

The paper fell from her hands, and a low 
moan broke from her lips. She felt that she 
was lost indeed. 

More than an hour elapsed before Madeline 
descended to her carriage. Her first impulse 
had been to fly, to destroy herself, to put her- 
self beyond the power of calumny and cruelty. 
But at last, conquering her first fear, she 
determined tv return home, and face her fate. 
It is not difficult to recognise who are 
intended by Lagardfire and Edgar Yahoo. 
The result of this attack is that Madeline 
leaves her home, and, having exchanged 
her clothes with and given her jewels to a 
poor girl, who conveniently diowns her- 
self, is for some time thought to be dead. 
Meanwhile Mr. Forster and Sutherland 
follow Gavrolles to France, when the 
former fights the persecutor of his wife ; 
but Gavrolles, being an unprincipled 
duellist, shoots him before he can raise his 
pistol. He is, however, soon avenged. 
The Death of Gavrolles. 
" It was most foully done," cried Suther- 
land, springing up and facing Gavrolles, who 
had approached and stood very pale, looking 
on. •* Monsieur Gavrolles, it is now my turn. 
You shaU fight me ! " 

" I shall do nothing of the kind," returned 
the Frenchman, turning on his heel. 

"But you shall!" Sutherland exclaimed* 
seizing him by the arm and whirling him 
savagely round. '• If you do not I will shoot 
you Uke a dog." 

As bespoke he stooped and picked up Fors- 
ter*8 undischarged pistol, and covered Gav- 
rolles, who cowered and shook like a leaf. 

'* I repeat, my friend has fiillen by foul play. 
You fired too soon j ah I I knpw the old de- 
vice of ecoundi^ls like youv6i^lf, X demtuid 
satisfactiou." r^r^i^tr^ 
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Here the ChoTaJier thought it time to inter- 
fere. 

" If that is BO I am at your service." 

" All in good time, but my bosinees is first 
with the assassin. I appeal, to yon as his 
second and a man of honour. Was it a fair 
duel?" 

TheCheyalier scowled and looked uneasily 
from one to another. 

" It was a mistake, doubtless/' he said ; 
"your principal was so slow." 

" It was no mistake ; it was a rwe. He shall 
fight me— by God he shall ! " 

The Chevalier turned to GarroUes. 

•'What do you say P" 

GavroUes shrugged his shoulders. 

" The man is mad — I have no quarrel with 
' him— nevertheless, if he wishes to be served 
like his companion—^" 

** No, it is impossible,'' said the Chevalier. 
"An affair of honour must be conducted 
according to the code. Even if my friend con- 
sented to this preposterous arrangement, you 
would have to be properly represented, and 
there being no second present, I decline, on my 
friend's account." 

But here the little surgeon, who had care- 
fully dressed Forster's wound, and placed him 
carefully and comfortably in a sitting posture 
sgfldnst a large fragment of stone, leapt up in 
excitement. 

' ' Pardon, Monsieur ! I am here, and I will act 
as the Enj^Ush monsieur's second." 

" You ? " exclaimed the Chevalier. 

"Yes, Beauvoisin, I! I saw it all, and I re- 
peat—it was not a duel, but an assassina- 
tion." 

** Monsieur, take care ! " 

" Do you take care, Beauvoisin ! " screamed 
the little man fiercely. " I refuse to be a party 
to a cheat* either wiUi pistols or cards." 

More high words ensued, and the two com- 
batants seemed likely to fly at each other's 
throats, when GavroUes, who saw Sutherland 
still ready to fire upon him if he attempted to 
leave the ground, seized his second angrily by 
the arm. 

" It is enough— I will fight the scoundreL If 
he falls he will have himself to blame." 

So at last it was arranged. GavroUes' pistol 
was reloaded, while SuUierland still retained 
the weapon undischarged by Forster. The 
ground was measured; the men took their 
places, and the seconds stood aside, ready to 
give the signal. 

It was arranged this time that "three" only 
should be counted, and the moment the last 
number was given the men were to fire. 

Sutherland stood cold and coUected ; Gav- 
roUes this time, shook violently, and seemed 
to lose his self-possession. 

" Stop ! " he cried, just as the seconds pre- 
pared to count. " No ! It is infamous I I wiU 
not fight again." 

And he threw down his pistoL 

•' Acoward," said Sutherland. I thought so !" 

But the fire -eating Chevalier now walked 
over, lifted the weapon, and handed it back 
to his principal. 

•' On the contrary, you m%ut fight now,** he 
said, grimly. « If not, I shall proclaim you 
to be what the EngUshman calls you, a 
coward." 

With one fierce glare into his friend's face, 
GavroUes snatched the pistol, uttered an exe- 
cration, and again took his stand facing 
Sutherland. 

The Chevalier walked back to his place. 

"One— two— ifcree/" 

Before the last number was uttered, Gav- 
roUes had raised his pistol ; but Sutherland 
who had watched him keenly, was as quick as 
he. The weapons were discharged simultan- 
eously, and one sharp report rang ont in the 
air. 

Sutherland stood unscathed^ though the 
buUet had almost grazed his brow. GavroUes 
vit)y a stifled scream, threw up his arms, and 



feU forward on his face--shot through the 
heart. 

Ultimately Forster recovers, Madeline 
is found, and husband and wife restored 
to each other, emigrate to America, where 
they live henceforth happily together. 
Such is the outline of a story which we 
cannot think will in any way add to Mr. 
Buchanan's reputation. 



THE SCIENCE OF ETHICS.* 

After a delightful preface pointedly 
illustrating a remark with which it opens, 
that ** a preface is generally the most in- 
teresting part of a book," Mr. Leslie 
Stephen proceeds to define the purpose 
and limits of his inquiry into the science 
of ethics or morsds. If any idea is 
inexorably affixed to the word science, 
it is the idea of certainty ; and if anything 
in the world is more uncertain than another 
it is what a man wiU say or do, how in 
brief he will shape his conduct in any 
given case. But ethics treat of conduct, 
and that not merely in its manifesta- 
tion and outcome but in its hidden roots 
and secret motives. We need not wonder, 
therefore, that Mr. Leslie Stephen feels 
himself called upon to face the question 
whether it is possible to introduce into 
ethical discussion the precision and certi- 
tude which are expected from science. 
Let us hear him on this point. 

Dlfflctilty •! Moral Science. 
Is it not a mockery to join in one phrase 
such words as science and human nature P Will 
CsBcar cross the Rubicon P The problem is as 
determinate as the problem wiU a projectile 
faU on the hither or the further bank f But 
consider for a moment the conditions which 
must be taken into account in a solution. We 
must know the whole range of operatiTO forces 
which wUl aUow play for his wUl to act, and 
therefore ha?e some negative information at 
least as to the universe at large; we must 
know what are the political, soci^, geographi- 
cal circumstances which may possibly affect 
his decisions ; we must know, again, how these 
complex facts mirror thems^ves in his mind ; 
what are his calculations, his ambitions, pre- 
judices, hopes and fears, we must know even 
what freaks of memory or sudden associations 
of names and incidents may stir the current of 
his meditations ; we must understand the laws 
of his character, and how it depends upon the 
state of his liter, his digestion, and the electric 
tension of the atmosphere ; for " character " is 
the name of an undecipherable mass of sensibili- 
ties, inherited and|acquired habits, of reasoning , 
and feeling, changing from day today, baffling 
aU calculations and eluding the shrewdest 
obsenrer. The wiUest diplomatist trusts to 
crude generalisations, which faU as often as 
they are verified ; our most confident antici- 
pations of the friend whom we knew to his 
heart's core are put out by a toothache or a 
grain of sand in the wrong place ; history is a 
record of " fears of the brave and foUies of the 
wise," of confident anticipations falsified, and 
revelations of character which astonish no one 
more than the agent himself. Is it not as 
futile to apply the name of science to our 
gnesses about the shifting and incomprehen- 
sible net*work of thought and feeling which 
makes a character as to give it to the yaffue 
guesses of a shepherd who hopes a fine 
morrow from a red sunset P 'Even the 
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*' scientific meteorologist can scarcely foreteU 
a day's weather ; and yet his problem is simple 
and his knowledge accurate when comparad 
with the vague surmises which we dignify by 
the name of sciences of human nature. 

On the same morning on which we read 
this passage we had seen two letters, 
printed beside each other, in the TYffus, 
on the Egyptian question. The one was 
by Sir William Gregory, who has resided in 
Egypt, conversed with the public men, ob- 
served the situation, and previously written 
upon the subject The other was by Sir E. 
Malet, the English Minbter Plenipoten- 
tiary in Egypt. Both men must have had 
personal dealings with Arabi Pasha, and 
the best accessible information as to his 
proceedings. And yet Sir William Gregory 
depicts him as a thoroughly reasonable 
man, of disinterested character and 
patriotic motives ; and Sir K Malet pro- 
nounces him an '* arch-rebel and clever 
impostor." Such is the difficulty of 
judging human motives, such the difficulty 
of constructing a science of conduct. 

Mr. Leslie Stephen is evidently not 
one of those who, possessed with the 
notion that science has in these days 
made all things possible, vaguely imagine 
that the historical problems left us from 
the past are to be solved off-hand, and, 
what is more wonderful still, that the future 
is to be foreseen, through the hyper-magical 
powers conferred on us by this brand 
new science. An eloquent author, in a 
book which we reviewed the other day, 
actually speaks of our recovering, by force 
of what is called sociology, the ancient 
gift of prophecy. " The prediction of the 
course of history," thus does Mr. Leslie 
Stephen furnish a reply to the writer in 
question, ** even in general terms and for 
a brief period, would require an intellect 
at least as much superior to that of a 
Socrates as the intellect of a Socrates is 
superior to that of an ape.'* Consider 
what any one attempting to prophesy events 
that happen a hundred years hence must 
embrace within his intellectual ken. He 
must know not only the precise point at 
which sciences have arrived, but the 
courses of experiment which are likely to 
result in new discoveries. He must 
shape in his mind the course of political 
revolution, see new Beaconsfields wrestling 
in the parliamentary arena with new 
Gladstones, and anticipate the ruling ideas 
in new schools of philosophy and poetry. 
Nothing could more strikingly evince 
the visionary character of the notions asso- 
ciated by some people with science than 
the almost incredible fact that a man %f 
acknowledged literary ability should have 
talked of sociological science as about 
CO impart to our generation the gift of 
prophecy. 

Having acknowledged the extreme diffi- 
culty of ascertaining the laws that govern 
conduct, Mr. Stephen finds it necessary 
to obviate the objection, which may not 
unnaturally occur to his readers, that it is 
useless to prosecute an inquiry that 
d^mand^ so much, H^ Qt^ery^i tbef^ 
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fore, " that we do in fact possess a con- 
siderable degree of knowledge as to the 
conduct of our fellow-creatures." We act 
upon the trustworthiness of that knowledge 
in a variety of instances and are not 
deceived. We put our fortunes into the 
hands of bankers and lawyers, confident 
that they will not steal them. We assume 
that parents love their children, and that 
toothache and liver complaint will disturb 
a man's mental serenity. Some per- 
sons — great dramatic poets, for ex- 
ample—have a shrewd and accurate 
knowledge or human nature, and can 
say how men will comport them- 
selves under varying circumstances ; others 
are poor judges of character, and have no 
idea how people will act upon particular 
occasions. Good judges of character 
must have **at least implicit canons of 
judgment which are not entirely valueless." 
Therefore, concludes Mr. Stephen, the 
science of ethics need not be altogether 
vague and visionary. This we may 
safely enough admit, with the qualification 
which he seems to accept, that the result- 
ing science will deal with general state- 
ments rather than specific facts. 

One thing is certain, — that man is not 
a unit but the member of a social aggre- 
gate, and Mr. Stephen occupies incontro- 
vertible ground when he says that, in 
average instances, a man's morality is in 
great measure prepared for him by the 
society in which he lives. " Society is a 
structure which by its nature implies a 
certain fixity in the distribution and relax- 
ations of classes. Each man h found 
with a certain part of the joint framework 
which is made of fiesh and blood instead 
of bricks or timber, but which is not the 
less truly a persistent structure. There 
is room for so many rich and so many 
poor, for such and such fixed numbers of 
lawyers, and clergymen, and scavengers." 
This implies that " there will be an ap- 
proximately constant number of persons in 
the same bodily and mental state, exposed 
to the same conditions and temptations ; 
and, therefore, again, there will result a 
number of minor uniformities which appear 
surprising so long as we take each man 
separately, and regard him as a being 
independent of his neighbour, but which 
are perfectly intelligible in so far as they 
are the natural products of many under- 
lying uniformities due to the social struc- 
ture." Clearly our characters are to a 
very considerable extent cast in a few 
moulds, and no one who reflects how men 
take parties in politics, and how women 
follow the fashion in dress, how vividly 
the class-character shows itself in the 
members of a religious denomination, a 
profession, a trade, and how many smoke 
and drink merely because smoking and 
drinking are the customs of their circle, 
will have any hesitation in agreeing to, or 
any difficulty in illustrating, these remarks 
of Mr. Stephen's. 

We now begin to come in sight of the 
pentral problem of what our author lipids 



himself entitled to regard as at least a 
possible science. Men join the rush of 
a multitude lik<s sheep, or accept the yoke 
of custom even when it is more or less 
felt to be a thraldom ; but there is 
of^en a reservation in the mind, a 
protest and appeal in the secret 
sessions of thought. There is probably 
no society in which the current standard 
of morality, in theory and in practice, is 
not rebelled against and rejected by some, 
and condemned, even when submitted to, 
by others. Hence emerges the fact not 
only of varying moral standards but of an 
ideal and an actual morality; and the 
grand question of ethical science is 
wherein the true or ideal morality consists. 
When brought strictly to account, and 
asked what is the morality that ought to 
be universal and supreme, the represen- 
tatives of ethical schools return confliaing 
answers. "The utilitarian moralist," says 
Mr. Stephen, " considers that to be moral 
which makes for happiness, but he admits 
that the average calculation of happiness 
is often very wrong. His opponent holds 
that moral principles are deducible from 
pure reason, but he admits that most men 
are very poor hands at pure reasoning. 
Perhaps he appeals to the voice of con- 
science, but he does not assert that the 
voice is not capable of misinterpretation." 
As the subject tends to spread out into 
unmanageable vastitude, it may be wise 
to confine ourselves to the three doctrines 
or theories of ethics indicated in these 
sentences. Is the true and right morality 
that which results from a calculation 
of pleasure, or that which is worked out 
out by reason, or that which depends 
upon conscience ? And we may further 
simplify and abbreviate our task, by leav- 
ing out the difficult metaphysical inquiry 
which we should have to undertake if we 
attempted to deduce morality from pure 
reason. Both the utilitarian moralist and 
the moralist who bases morality on con- 
science claim that their systems are in 
accordance with reason, and that it is by 
a process of sound reasoning that their 
conclusions are arrived at VVe venture 
to take it for granted that in this they are 
right, and we therefore waive all conside- 
ration of "pure" reason. What, then, 
have those moralists to ground upon who 
affirm that perfect and ideal morality is 
neither more nor less than morality calcu- 
lated to produce a maximum of happi- 
ness ? They would we fancy be generally 
willing to accept the following statement 
of their fundamental position as we find 
it in Mr. Stephen's volume 

The Vnlvertal Mottve. 
Nobody who has ever had a toothache— no- 
body^ one might rather say^ who has ever had 
a sensation — will deoy that he avoids pain as 
such and seeks pleasure as such. . . . The 
dread of shame or remorse overcomes the 
martyr's dread of the fire. Is not that 
because shame and remorse are them- 
selves painful^ and in some men more 
exquisitely painful than physical tor- 
ment? The pain and pleasure may be 
higher i|^ kina> but it is st^l a pleaqurc^ or a 



pain. The true statement is that one emotion 
may be overcome, not by a something which is 
altogether disparate from emotion, but bv an 
emotion of a difiFerent kind ; and this is di 
course indisputable. It does not traverse the 
proposition that emotion can be limited by 
nothing but emotion. Or, aprain, the conclu- 
sion is sometimes evaded by showing, not that 
pain or pleasure do not determine conduct, but 
that conduct is not determined by certain 
modes of estimating pain and pU^asure, A man, 
it is often said, may deliberately prefer a life 
of pain to annihilation, and in so doing he 
would choose a clear balance of painful sensa- 
tion. But if we look closer, this is simply to 
say that the prospect of annihilation is more 
painful at the moment than the prospect 
of future misery. Thi«, indeed, is highly 
probable. The instinct which revolts against 
the thought of annihilation is so powerful 
that the imagination of future evils is unable 
to overcome it. . . . Graoting:, itissaid, that 
happiness is the sole aim of all human con- 
duct, what are we the wiser P The proposition 
is valueless unless universally true; and if 
universally true, it is nugatory. Happiness is 
known to us solely as that which men desire : 
to say, then, that they desiie happiness is to 
say that they desire what they desire. The 
force of this familiar argument is undeniable. 
The proposition, I agree, is nothing if not uni- 
versal; it must cover all the actions of all 
human beings, at every moment of their lives 
and throughout their whole range of conscious 
motive ; it must be equally true of our sensual 
appetites; our purest emotions, and our in- 
tellectual activities. Hapjpiness guides us 
when we are eating our dinners, or studying 
metaphysics, or feeding the hungry ; when we 
sacrifice all prospects of future happiness to 
the loftiest or to the most groveling motives ; 
when we destroy our health and ruin our 
families for a glass of gin, or walk up to a 
battery to buy one more obanoe of victory for 
a good cause. The love of happiness must ex- 
press the sole possible motive of Judas Iscariot 
and his Master ; it must explain the conduct 
of StyUtes on his column, of Tiberius at 
Caprese, of k Kempis in his cell, and of Nelson 
in the cockpit of the Yicivr^, It must be 
equally good for saints, martyrs, heroes, oow- 
anls, debauchees, ascetics, mystics, cynics, 
misers, prodigals, men, women and babes in 
arms. Truly it must be an elastic principle. Can it 
be more than this that men, so far as they act 
from motives, have some motives for their 
action? 

If nothing more is indeed meant 
by utilitarianism than that conduct is 
based on motive, or at least that a 
motive, if not consciously realised at 
the moment of action, can always be 
assigned to conduct, this passage is in- 
disputable. But if the words pleasure 
and pain are used with a sufificient 
definiteness of meaning to be placed 
in contrast with other motives, then we 
explicitly deny that all conduct either is or 
ought to be founded on an estimate of 
pleasure and pain. In point of fact, 
Mr. Stephen refers to an argument 
on the point which, rightly viewed, is 
unanswerable. A life of pain may be 
deliberately preferred to annihilation. 
He endeavours to parry this home- 
thrust by saying that the prospect of 
annihilation is at the moment more 
painful than the prospect of future misery. 
But this is merely to put into other words 
the statement that the choice is made. In 
any other sense it is not true, it is 
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and rational treatment of the argument 
is to say that the mind is capable 
of placing on this hand an infinitude 
of pain with life, and on the other 
eternal death and no pain, and of deliber- 
ately preferring the pain ; in other words, 
that a judgment in favour of pain as 
against no pain is within the capability of 
man. Practically also it^ will be found that 
the utilitarians are mere poachers upon the 
domain of the unselfish moralists, unless 
they consent to have their view, in its dis- 
tinctive character, confined to the assertion 
that it is always right for a man to 
act upon the motive that the course 
adopted will produce a maximum of 
pleasure. A great deal can be said for 
this proposition. Many able men have 
held it And yet we are firmly convinced 
that it can be made good only on the 
hypothesis that there is no such thing as 
virtue, and that such conduct as men will 
recognise as noble is impossible. We are 
content to leave the matter where the 
author of the book of Job left it Does 
Job, asked Satan, serve God for nought ? 
Let utilitarians spin sophisms until they 
have veiled the sun, the authoritative 
human instinct will pronounce that the 
service which is done, or the affection 
shown, or the suffering endured, or the 
money paid, simply in order that so much 
reward may be obtained, so much happi- 
ness realised, has no moral nobleness. If 
udlitarianism is correct, Satan's question is 
absurd ; and Job would have been proved 
ethically perfect not, as men have for 
thousands of years believed, because he 
served God without thought of wages, but 
because he made a good bargain with God, 
and secured the greatest happiness for the 
greatest number — ^the greatest number 
being, as Lord Lytton remarks, number 
one. A far more elevated theory of con- 
duct is started when the pleasure desi- 
derated is the pleasure of others, not of 
ourselves; but even this form of utili- 
tarianism will not secure noble conduct, 
unless we define the nature of the plea- 
sure to be procured as noble, and this we 
cannot do without stepping beyond the 
field that legitimately belongs to the utili- 
tarian. It is in the second sense, if in any, 
that Mr. Stephen is a utilitarian. 



MEMORIALS OF A FATHER & MOTHER.* 
The Carus-Wilson Mission to Soldiers 
has long been a familiar name among 
those interested in philanthropic endea- 
vour. Perhaps the name of the mission 
is better known than its working, since it 
was essentially a private affair in its first 
stages, and from its nature could scarcely 
become a platform topic or a reason for 
public dinners or bazaars. The subjects 
of this memoir were of those who passed 
through great tribulation. Brought to- 
gether by community of tastes and as- 
pirations, Mr. andJMrs. Shepheairj were 

• Henry and Margaret Jane Sheph«ard : Memorials of 
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sujQferers by feeble health, by disappoint- ' 
ment, by loss, and by misunderstanding. 
Emphatically they were " made perfect 
through sufiering," and out of their 
suffering learned the blessed arts of sym- 
pathy and helpfulness. It is not needful 
to narrate the events of their life ; this 
has been done in the volume before us, 
with filial affection and wise reticence, 
and sufficient is told to substantiate the 
conviction expressed by the author, " that 
the earthly life of every child of God is 
invested with a lofty and undying interest, 
for it is the history not merely of such a 
man or woman, but of God's dealings with 
an heir of glory, ^^ The special work 
which will carry down the memory of 
Mr. and Mrs. Shepheard v/as a mission to 
soldiers, which is still carried on, though, 
for some unknown reason, it is in a 
languishing condition at the present The 
Rev. W. Carus-Wilson, father of Mrs. 
Shepheard, was the first to institute the 
mission, the principal work of which was 
a close and frequent correspondence with 
soldiers in all parts of the world. Mr. 
Wilson, in travelling for his health, found 
opportunities of preaching. and distribut- 
ing Bibles and tracts among soldiers, and 
as his acquaintance with them increased, 
a regular religious correspondence, accom- 
panied with gifts of religious magazines, 
&a, became the result. At Portsmouth 
a soldiers' institute was founded through 
his instrumentality — the first of its kind. 
As the correspondence increased, the 
letter became a printed epistle, forwarded 
monthly ; while friends were found to 
sustain a private correspondence with 
special cases. When dying, Mr. Carus- 
Wilson requested his daughter to take up 
the work, and she threw herself with 
intense and loving energy into the breach. 
After a short time she could report that 
nearly 700 packets of suitable periodicals 
and tracts were being sent every month 
to as many different soldiers, and Mr. 
Shepheard's printed letter was enclosed 
with them. 

Of these letters it is difficult to write. They 
are models of tender, persuasive Christian 
utterance, such as only a sympathetic 
and devout woman could compose, and 
their effects were remarkable. Many 
amswers from soldiers are printed to show 
how Mrs. Shepheard's work succeeded. 
A band of faithful workers soon gathered 
about Mrs. Shepheard, and gave eager 
help to the good work. One friend, a 
chronic invalid, took up as her specialty 
what have since been known as the 
Flower Letters, which consist of an auto- 
graph letter with ornamental capitals and 
fancy scroll-work, and on the first page a 
sketch of some familiar flower with a text 
beside it. These letters are lithographed, 
and ladies fill in the illuminations with 
gold and colours. Of these Letters more 
than 130,000 copies bate been circulated, 
and it is not easy to describe the pleasure 
ikey have given. 

It seems a pity that the writer ot this 



volume should have to report a failure of 
interest on the part of the public in a 
work that has been signally useful, and 
that contains in itself the elements of a 
practical Christian sympathy with those 
who have few friends, and from their 
positioij^as soldiers abroad are necessarily 
cut off from the privileges of home life. 
We trust this very readable book may 
answer its design by arousing a fresh in- 
terest in the Carus-Wilson Mission. 



THE JULY MAGAZINES. 

The Nineteenth Century has twelve subiecta 
on its title-page, ranging from "The 'Home 
Rule ' Fallacy," which is treated of by Pro- 
fessor Goldwin Smith, to an article by Mr. 
J. H. Tnke, also referring to Ireland, and en- 
titled " With the Emigrants.'* Mr. Goldwin 
Smith writes with considerable vigour on 
Home Eule, and expresses the sentiments of 
a large number of thoughtful English people 
upon thia very troublesome matter. He 
alleges that the revolution which is so 
seriously harassing Ireland, and almost as 
much so our own country, receives its 
subscriptions not from Ireland, but from New 
York ; and says, that " a blind and savage 
hatred of England and of Englishmen has 
been laboriously engendered in the breast of 
the Irish peasant by the efforts of a vitriul 
press, but this is a different thing from a 
definite wish either for separation, or for the 
federal system." The following sentences 
are weighty with a profound and serioui in- 
terest. '* The Irish malady is the multiplica- 
tion of a heedless peasantry, liegemen of a 
Church which does not teach providence or 
thrift, in a country which, in spite of Irish 
rhetoric, is poor, and is daily bein^ made 
poorer, by the competition of foreign imports 
with its produce. For this no cure would be 
found in a political revolution, which could 
not put loam into loamless bogs, make wheat 
ripen without sun, or cause factories to rise 
where there was no coal, while the internal 
convulsions, which in a land of hostile races 
and creeds must infallibly ensue, could not 
fail to be fatal to commercial improvement. 
The present agitation is wrecking Ihe not in- 
considerable measure of prosperity which 
before the outbreak the seats of commerce 
and industry had attained. The only 
remedy is emigration, the opponents of 
which, clerical or patriotic, are invited to 
consider what would be the condition 
of Ireland if the millions of Irish who 
now find subsistence in England or in 
colonies of her foundation had not been 
'robbed by the Saxon of their native land.' 
The tendency of the recent legislation is to 
root in the soil those whose condition can bo 
improved only by removal. The best Land 
Act would be one requiring the landlord, when 
he evicted a tenant for the purpose of relieving 
the estate, instead of turning him adrift, to 
give him a free passage to the other side of the 
Atlantic." We have been deeply impr^sed 
by the tone and wisdom of Mr. Godwin Smith's 
important article. Mr. Frank Schnadhorst, 
of Birmingham, defends the Caucus in a 
lengthy article on "The Caucus and Ita 
Critics." Sir Julius Benedict has somethibg 
to say on " The Proposed University of Music,' * 
and commences his brief article by affirming, 
that "there is no reason why, with certain 
favourable conditions, and a proper amount of 
energy, England should not become the first 
musical, as it is the first political, country in 
the world." Professor Frankland writes in an 
interesting way upon " The Climate of Town 
and Country," and is especiail;^ strong in his 
condemnation of ottr ftmokd tad consequent 
fog, "If London/'.he i^t^^^*;*.tA.b6 free 
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from its saffocatinff fog^, there is one efficient 
remedj and one only — the imporiation of bitu^ 
minovs coal into the metropolU must he for- 
bidden*' Vested interests, he hints, would be 
r€ried, thtf coal-trade would suffer some per- 
tarbation, and the occupation of the chimney- 
sweep would be almost gone. Professor Monier 
Williams contributes an important article on 
*' Muhum mad and his Teaching/' whi<iMeserves 
careful consideration, not only because it comes 
froth a high authority, but because the Pro- 
fessor adopts a dear and straightforward 
method of dealing with his subject. Very 
thoughtful attention should be paid to Mr. 
Tnke's article, detailing his experiences with 
"The Emigrants," and politicians should 
careiully read and ponder Mr. G. S. Holy- 
oake's paper on "The Theory of Political 
Epithets.^ 

The Contemporary Revieio has the same 
number of articles as the Nineteenth Century, 
and about the same rariety, except that it is, 
of course, less political. The Bishop of Carlisle 
considera " Law, Physical and Moral," in the 
fiist article. Principal Shairp comes next with 
a paper on " JEsthetic Poetry," dealing in 
this instance with that of Mr. Dante Gabriel 
Bossetti. Concerning Mr. Eoesetti's attitude 
towards religious faith and hope. Principal 
Shairp observes that be does not rank with 
the poets of denial and decided unbelief ; "there 
is in his poetry a desire that almost becomes 
a hojpe for better things. But it is a hope so 
faint, that it seems almost next door to despair, 
and is nearly as sad as despair." The follow- 
ing words betoken great earnestness in the 
Professor's own conception of the proper 
mission of poetry when it enters the realm of 
spiritual life :— "Of this kind of poetry, which 
is unillumined by the sense of the Divine 
Presence in the world, and by the hope of 
immortality, we have surely had enough in 
this generation. To young poets we should 
say. Till you have learned something better 
to tell us on man's life and destiny, had you 
not better be silent t The world is weary of 
the^e meanings of debpair, and can well 
dispense with any more of them. It is really 
not worth your while to trouble it with your 
pipings till you have something to tell it j 
some authentic message to bring of man and 
of GhxL and of man's reto-tion to God." Mr. A. V. 
Dicey treats of " Home Eule from an English 
Point of View," in a considerable article ; and 
a brief one follows from Mr. M. G. Mulhall 
on "the Financial Aspect of Home Rule." 
Importance attaches just now to an article on 
" The War of Creeds iti America," by a Non- 
Besident Amencan. The references in the 
p«>er are to the recent action which has been 
taken in respect to the professorship of Dr. 
Newman Smyth. The writer remarks that the 
oontroversy ovet Dr. Smyth will not be a vain 
one if it teaches the churches the necessity 
ci prorress in the comprehension and the 
metJKKli o! presenting Divine truth; and 
ttilrBifl, that "in living Chridtianity (here 
taaSt be toogre ^ in knowledge as well as in 
hath and purity of Kfe. The science of 
thedogy must aiid will keep pace with Chris- 
tian experience, ^nd Christian experience 
mxM and will contintife to expresd Uself in 
creeds." Miss EUioe Hopkins' paper on the 
" Indnatrial Training of Pauper Girls " will 
engage the careful attention of all those who 
fiftte i^liilanthropic instincts. 

MetekiDood is all that can fairly be required 
by ife iaf ions readers. "The Great African 
Mystery" brings us into contact with the 
Egyptian question in which we are all sup- 
^oeed to be interested. "'Polemical 
Unmage ' and its Besults " helps to inspire 
jtt* Torvistt or nleasantly irritate our 
hSbMiMa. "TheLlghteof'Maga'" pro- 
Tide* iii with toreesble literary reading. "The 
Antobi^rft^m off the Commonwealth Time " 
«M6 ottr hiiterioal appetite, and there are 
Mm »r ttiMO #Ho like aothlng elsd, or desire 



the pleasant admixture. Mr. Froude is taken 
somewhat to task in an article on " Carlyle's 
Life and Reminiscences," for not "descending 
into particulars," and becoming as distinct 
and clear as he should be in treating of 
Carlyle's work and character. He is said to 
have provided " materials " for a biography, 
rather than credited for delineatiDg the charac- 
ter and exhibiting the true work of his subject. 
Lockhart,the biographer of Scott, and the editor 
of the Qtuirterly Review for twenty-eight year8,is 
the subject of the second article which appears 
in this number on " The Lights of Maga." It 
is claimed that Lockhart has never had 
Justice done to him, because, while he 
was a voluminous and brilliant periodical 
writer, readers of this generation have 
little or no opportunity of judging 
of his style and quality in this department of 
literature. He is referred to as the writer 
of *'the second best biography in the English 
language ; " but it is affirmed, that in order to 
"do justice to his rare versatility, to the 
refinement of his style, and the facility of his 
execution, to the extent of bis acquaintance 
with literature in all its branches, aucient and 
modern, English and foreign, ho should be 
judged by the masses of articles ho furnished 
to *Maga* and the Quarterly." The writer 
of this article shows much faiincssand wisdom 
in dealing with Lockhart' s unscrupulous and 
remarkable attacks upon certain men and 
books who came under his condemnation. 
The story of Mrs. Hutchinson's life of her 
husband is very interestingly told with hearty' 
appreciation. The Tory Magazine gives no 
place to bitter reflections upon the Koundheads. 

We can hardlj&say that Fraser*8 MagazxTieis 
particularly interesting. There is a tolerable 
quantity of fiction — Principal Shairp con- 
cludes his papers on "The Earliest Scotch 
University;^* Mr. William Simpson writes 
about Juggernaut, under the title of *'The 
Lord of the World;" and the author of 
"Orion" (Mr. E. H. Home), contributes a 
vivid and striking poem in the form of a 
soliloquy, suppos^ to be uttered by Friar 
Roger Bacon, A.D. 1292, being the tenth year 
of his imprisonment. The brave prophet of 
science talks to himself of his woes and his 
sorrows, and indulges his fancy in some 
visions of the world that was-to-be, in coming 
ages. The various features of the vision which 
pass before the) mind of the Friar are very 
perfectly depicted, and the reader is thus 
thrown back six hundred vears in thought and 
feeling into a world which knew nothing, and 
desired to know nothing, of the great secrets 
which lay all undivulged around. Mr. Home's 
magical pen has thiMlled the old story with 
new feeling, and put us into strangely vivid 
sympathy with the troubled but noble sufferer 
for conscience and for science' sake. 

One naturally turns to the last article in 
Macmilian, which gives dome " Personal Be- 
miniscenceB of General Garibaldi," fumished 
by the General's aide-de-camp, Signer Alberto 
Mario. A quivering interest gathers in the 
reader's heart as these pages are turned over. 
They are written by a man who loved and 
venerated the noble man who has just gone to 
his rest. The first time Signer Mario ever 
saw Garibaldi was at Milan, in 184S. He was 
then " just forty years of age, in the flower of 
manhood and beauty." The interest of this 
paper is largely enhanced by the circumstance 
that its writer is the husband of Jessie Meriton 
White (Mario) — once of Portsmouth — ao long 
known as Madame Mario, and Italian corre- 
spondent of the Daily News at the time when 
Italy absorbed the attention of ail the Liberals 
and patriots of Europe. Every lover of the 
brave leader will be delighted with these 
stories of days gone by. " The Poisons of the 
Bay ; a New Social Evil," forms an important 
though brief paper, by Mr. Hubbard, Vice- 
President of St. Mary's Hospital, Paddington. 
The use of chloral^ and the careless sale and 



use of other poisons, is passed under s^iarp 
review. 

A portrait of Kalph Waldo Emerson, in the 
Century MagoJiine, is taken from a photograph 
of the bust by Daniel C. French, and may, in 
a way, be connected with a brief paper on 
" Emerson's Personality," by Emma Lazarus. 
We do not think the portrait so good as some 
that we have seen. A capital paper stands 
first in this magazine — of the kind which both 
the Century and Harper excel in producing — 
"Among the Thlinkits in Alaska," full of 
striking and good illustrations. Mr. John 
Burrough's paper on ''Benry D. Thoreau," 
accompanied by a portrait, will be read with 
avidity by many in this country as well as in 
the States, This number is a verv capital one. 
Harper keeps well alongside the Century, 
and> perhaps, in some respects has the advan- 
tage this time, in its variety of articles ond 
illustrations suited to English readers. The 
portraits of Emerson from a crayon drawing 
by Samuel Eouse — taken many years ago— is 
thoroughly characteristic. Are we foolish in 
thinking it slightly reminds us of Bums? 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne writes a brief but fine 
paper on his father's and his own friend. It 
is interesting to note that while the Century 
has a long article on " The Evolution of the 
American Yachts," Harper's has one on " The 
Old Ship Builders of New York." The iUus- 
trated articles on ** Glimpses of Greater 
Britons," and the beautiful new contribution 
to " Spanish Vistas," will be read with interest 
by thousands. 

Temple Bar is in its sixty-fifth volume, and 
knows how to vary and maintain its interest. 
The " Personal Kemiuiscences of Lord Strat- 
ford and the Crimean War" are continued. 
"Wagner * forms the subject of a paper, and 
there are tales to no end. 

The Antiquarian Magazine and Bibliographer 
contains an unknown portrait of John Milton, 
copied from a portrait purchased at a sale in 
the City some twenty years ago. The facts 
which are aacertainod concerning it are stated 
in the article which accompanies it, from the 
pen of Mr. E. Walford. It is certainly suffi- 
ciently like the others to claim a place in the 
very short list. 

Ihe Preacher s Analyst has some value for 
those whom it seeks to aid. It contains, 
amongst other matter, " Notes of Sermons on 
the Epistles," adapted to the Sundays of the 
Christian Year, and " Expository Outlines on 
the Lord's Prayer." 

Many will be thankful for the portrait of 
Dr. John Brown in Qood Words, and interested 
also in Dr. Walter Smith's short paper which 
accompanies it. " Out o' Boors in July " and 
"Sicilian Days" are in keeping with the 
tastes and needs of many readei-s just at this 
season. Mr. John Nichol has a pleasant, 
chatty paper on "Social Plagues," amoiig 
whom he specially classes " cori espondents." 
Mr. Charles Gibbon and Mr. Anthony TroUope 
fturnish the multitude of readers of Gooi Wordi 
with plenty of fiction. 

Sunday Magazijui includes an excellent poi- 
trait of the popular naturalist, the Be v. J. G. 
Wood, this being the fifth portrait in the 
series of " Our Principal Contributors." The 
engravings are excellent. We cannot help 
referring to them, although we have often 
done so. The engraving which prefaces a few 
verses on " Temple and Worship " is the work 
of a master. The feeling of awe, solemnity, 
and sublimity is so intense. Miss Hesba 
Stretton tells a touching story of real life in " A 
Thieves' Supper." 

Leisure Sour has some timely subjects 
treated of this month ; for instance, " French 
Peasants and French Agriculture," and 
" Notes on Modern Jews." Tbe present con- 
dition of things among the French peasantry 
is not brightly depicted : " In place of le bon 
Dieu the peasant now worships le bdn sens; 
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honne mere, he goes to market and drives a 
good bargain. And in this new seryice he is 
a veritable hero, saint, and martyr. He 
starves himself, he becomes a celibate, he 
toils ceaselessly, not, as in the bygone faith, 
that he may lay np treasure in heaven, but in 
order that he may fill an old stocking with 
silver and gold, lend on interest to his neigh- 
bours, or take advantage of every rise in the 
stocks. Mammon is the god of rural France, 
Secularism its true creed." The cheering 
note is added by the reader that the old 
Huguenot or Protestant religion of France is 
reviving and extending. The picture of the 
Temple of Neptune, at PsBstum, which forms 
the hrontlspiece of the magazine is very good. 

** Halifax and its Associations " is the subject 
of an article in the Sunday at Home, and 
furnishes some interesting reading. The por- 
trait of Dr. Enoch Mellor is not good. This 
number includes a brief paper on '* Zachary 
Macaulay." Friendly Qreetings, from the 
same publishers, is admirably suited to cottage 
and artisan homes. 

The frontispiece to the Boy's Oton Paper will 
please its readers. It consists of a coloured 
representation of "Our British Sea Ane- 
mones," and is of course lust the thing for 
the boys in prospect of holiday rambles by the 
sea. The Eev. J. Pycroft, M.A., writes some 
" Cricket Notes.'' Mr. Pycroft has a knack 
of writing in a way that boys will instantly 
appreciate. *' Yarning " would be out of 
place on such a matter; and instead of yarn- 
ing he is racy fcnd brief, '* Lawn Tennis ' ' has a 
good share of this number. We notice with 
pleasure that the editor has received more 
than twelve hundred pounds towards the 
" Boy's Own Lifeboat and Hospital Fund ; " 
and that the second six hundred pounds has 
been paid over to the Lifeboat Institution for 
the " Boy*s Own— No. 2 " lifeboat at Poole, 
in Dorsetshire. 

The Girl* 8 Own Paper gives the girls, from 
the pen of " Medicus," " A Few Facts about 
Food and Digestion." "Medicus" should 
avoid talking about his " fair readers." Call 
them " girls " and have done with it ! By the 
bye, what is the precise difference between 
"pastry** and "tarts"? The girls are cau- 
tioned against the first, and told that the 
second are " deliciously wholesome, and ought 
to form a part of the diet almost every day in 
summer.** We thought that " pastry " was a 
necessary component part of a " tart." The 
bakers will not, perhaps, be over-thankful to 
" Medicus ** for advising that one's baker 
should be changed frequently ; we suppose in 
order to get the advantage of a variety in 
the adulteration; for it is of adulteration 
" Medicus " is writing at the point of 
reference. It is wise that the girls 
should have an admixture of good advice, 
certainly, on health, and all such subjects, 
with the papers on dress, and the abundance 
of tales. The magazine strikes us as being as 
good as ever. 

For a variety of sensible, informing, and 
really interesting articles, commend us again, 
as heretofore, to Chambers^ $ Journal. In no 
respects does this delightful old favourite 
diminish in its claims upon our appreciation. 

The Quiver is well supplied with tales, and 
as a set-off (may we say ? ), has a goodly num- 
ber of serious little papers — sermonettes and 
social papers, as w^ as helps for Bible 
classes and Sundays. 

CassdVs Magazine is more to our own mind. 
The engravings are better, and the papers are 
varied and interesting. Onr old friend " The 
Family Doctor*' descants in his own chatty 
way on " Vegetables as Health Preservatives.*' 
We note that " radishes *' have a very good 
word said for them, for which we are thankful; 
as also for the hint that they may be boiled 
with advantage. We are told by a good 
authority that the chit-chat on dress in this 
ipagazine is remarkably good and helpful. 



It is difficult to say what ia not very good in 
the Ma>gatine of Art. Everything is good. 
"Prince Charlie's Parliament" is a fine en- 
graving of Mr. Hole's picture. The illustra- 
tions of " Canterbury Cathedral " are ex- 
quisite ; and the " Thames and its Poetry," by 
Mr. Andrew Lang, is very charming. So is 
"The Fair Patrician," without a doubt. In- 
deed, it is a beautiful magazine. 

In the Argosy, Mr. Charles W. Wood gives 
an interesting sketch of the Black Forest, 
with some illustrations. Most of the maga- 
zine is composed of tales, and no doubt the 
readers are numerous and eager. 

The Rosebud, of which we have often written 
in high commendation, receives a good charac- 
ter from a young friend in her teens whom we 
hold to be an excellent judge. She says, that 
it is a perfect little gem of a magazine, with 
its pretty, life-like, comical pictures, and its 
bright, simple little stories ; and she adds 
that it grows better every month. 

The Journal of Forestry, and Estate Manage- 
ment, is a magazine about Trees, and all sub- 
i'ects connected with the management of 
Estates, and Bural Life ; edited by Mr. Francis 
Oeorge Heath, the indefatigable writer upon 
every subject which has any relation to trees. 
Lovers of trees, and especially of forests, will 
be glad to see it. It is full of information. 

The Christian Treasury continues to provide 
family reading of a devout and religious kind, 
informed wiBi the Evangelical faith. — ^The 
Church of England Temperance Chronicle is the 
best magazine of its kind that we know of. — 
The Wdcome, a most excellent magazine for 
the home circle, which we cordially recommend, 
^ves portraits of Joseph Livesey, Midhat 
Pacha, and Dr. John Browii with the dog 
"Rab." 

Lmxdon Society is an unusually good number. 
It includes a new feature — an Anecdote corner, 
which is to be a monthly feature, and will 
no doubt be interesting. The magazine also 
contains portraits of Douglas Jerrold and Dr. 
John Doran. 

The Truth-seeker will be acceptable to those 
who cannot coidially and completely accept 
the tenets which orthodoxy prescribes, but yet 
desiderate some earnest faith. 

The Sword and Trowel, and Golden Hours, 
coming now from the same publishers, are 
certain of a welcome from their respective 
constituents. The first well represents Mr. 
Spurgcon — the latter is brought out under the 
auspices of Mr. Jackson Wray, and has for its 
leading feature a tale by the author of " The 
White Cross and Dove of Pearls.*' 

Hand and Heart, The Fireside, The Day of 
Days, and Home Words, still do their good 
work for all kinds of readers, by the aid of 
skilful pens and pencils. Mr. Bullock has a 
facile and versatile power of interesting the 
old and the young. 

The first part of the People's Edition of the 
Leopold Shakspere promises to place in the 
hands of all who care anything for the poet a 
handy and very serviceable edition of his 
works. The Plays are given in this edition in 
their chronological order, and Mr. F. J. Fur- 
nivall furnishes an Introduction and a Life. 
As there are only ten parts, at sixpence, this 
edition should have very general acceptance. 
The text adopted is that of Professor Delius. 
The engravings are numerous and useful. 
The Royal Shakspere is in its nineteenth part. 

Fosse's Book of Martyrs appears in the first 
part. It will contain about two hundred 
illustrations by eminent artlBts. Those in 
this first part are admirable. We hail the 
re«publication of this fine old book with thank- 
fulness. 



Sir Robert Torrens has written an essay on the 
transfer of land by registration under the duplicate 
method operative in British Colonies, which Messrs. 
Cnssell are about to publish for the Cobden Club. 



NEW MUSIC. 

Cupid*8 Curse, Duet for contralto and tenor 
(or treble). The words from " The Arraign- 
ment of Paris," a Dramatic Pastoral written 
by George Peele, 1684. The music composed 
and dedicated to Edward Burne-Jones, by 
Malcolk LiwsoN. (London : Stanley Lucas^ 
Weber, ^id Co., 84, New Bond-street, and 
325, Oxffid-street.) The setting of verses of 
the madrigal period to modern music has been 
much affected during the last few years. It is 
as a rule either very successful or a feeble 
failure. Thomas Morley, who wrote in 1697> 
laid down indispensable requirements for the 
musician who set words to music, showing 
that the personality of the composer was the 
first requisite and all others wonld follow. 
•• Possess your self wholy with that vaine 
wherein you compose," says this worthy old 
gentleman, and the director of the St. Cecilia 
Choir has been completely successful in writing 
under this inspiration . " Cupid's Curse " ia a 
quaint piece of writing, with all the charac- 
teristics of the period from which the words 
have been taken " most artificiall, and to men 
of understanding the most delightf ull." 

Welcome to our Festival. Part song for ladies' 
or children's voices. Words by Lilt Bbouqh. 
Music by Edwabd J. Hopkins. Price la. 
Class copy, voices, only 4d. net. (London : 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond- 
street, and 325, Oxford-street.) The approach 
of the holiday season, with the annual school 
festivals, brings inquiries for part songs, some 
for boys* voices exclusively, others for girls. 
No matter how many old favourites are resus- 
citated, every teacher of experience providesone 
altogether new for each occasion, to test the 
steadiness and progress of the class. Mr. 
Edward Hopkins' experience is guarantee for 
the excellence of " Welcome to our Festiral,*' 
and he has been fortunate in having musical, 
flowing lines in the verses for interweaving? 
with the melody. The vocal part is arranged 
for two soprani and one contralto, with a 
pianoforte accompaniment. 

Cheerfulness (Frohsinn). Vocal waltz for two 
voices. Words by Mabia X. Hates. Music 
by Febdinakd Gumbebt. Price 4s. (London : 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond- 
street, and 325, Oxford-street, W.) Though this 
duet has been sung in public by Miss Bobertson 
and her sister, voices of much less compass and 
vocalists with powers lees highly cultivated 
may do it full justice. The first part, to intro- 
duce the waltz, is an andante ; the second part , 
the vocal waltz itself, justifies the title of the 
song, and the words set forth the benefits and 
blessings of a cheerful spirit. The opening 
part in the key of C, the second in the key 
of P. 

Eventide, Two-part song for ladies' voices. 
Words by Ohbistina G. £>sbtti. Music bj 
Thbo. Mabzials. Price 4s. (London : Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond-street, 
and 826, Oxford-street, W.) Mr. Marzials has 
never been happier than in this graceful duet 
for mezzo-soprano and contralto voices. Miss 
Bosetti's words take a little tinge of colour — a 
sunset glow, as it were, in their musical setting. 
The song is, in every sense of the word, •' Oh ! 
pleasant eventide." 

My Own Ador'd Love, Song. Written and 
composed by G. P. King. Price 4s. (Wood- 
ford: E. King and Co. London: Bichmond 
and Co., 7, Victoria-street; B. Williams, 
Paternoster-row.) By a flyleaf inserted in the 
pages of this song we are informed that it nas 
received the approval of H.B.H. the Duke of 
Albany, signified to the composer through 
Captain Waller, B.E., the Duke's Equerry-in- 
Waiting. To add further praise or to differ in 
opinion would be equally presumptuous, and 
the composer has every reason to be gratified 
by admiration so courteously expressed. 

The Magic Hour, Song. Words by EDWABn 

OXENFOBD, Music bv HVMPHBKT Jt STAIM^i 
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Price 4«. (London: Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
and Co., 84, New Bond-street, and 325, Oxford- 
street, W.) A sonfi^ remarkable chiefly for the 
constractireness shown in its writing. Two 
ideas which, used separately, would be rather 
uninterestinff, have been brought together and 
made to foUow each other with good effect. 
The 8uoces8i?e changes in the time give bright- 
ness. The accompaniment is calcul^d for a 
Toice requiring a good deal of suppoi^ 
compass within the octave. 



KeyP, 



WESLEYAN CONFERENCE BOOKS. 

Little Foxes ; or, the Little Sins that Mar the 
Chrsitian Character, By Kev. John Colwell. 
These chapters have about them a freshness, a 
directness, and a raciness which make them 
both pleasant and profitable reading. Fret- 
ting, Grumbling, Scolding, Trifling, Over- 
sensitivenesss. Overdoing, and Don't Care 
are some dangerous little foxes which the 
author thinks— and rightly—spoil the tender 
vines of the Christian character. May his 
little book help to exterminate the pests in 
the lives of his readers ! — The Hillside Farm, 
by Anna J. Buckland, ie in its fourth edition, 
and justly so in spite of its somewhat old- 
fashioned style. The ill effects of conceit and 
love of display are brought out in a striking 
manner. There arc several coloured illustra- 
tions which give a bright appearance to the 
}>ook, but it is a great pity that they do not 
c orrespond with the description of the text. — 
Tom Fletcher's Fortunes. Bj Mrs. H. B. Paul. 
The veteran author tells a deeply interest- 
in jj and helpful story of a truthful boy, 
who fought his way up from an errand boy tilt 
he held some responsible ]>osition as a sailor. 
We like the story all the better that the posi- 
tion Tom attains as a man is one more in har- 
mony with general experience. Authors make 
a great mistake when they picture aJl their 
good and clever boys as reaching in the end 
the highest positions in the world.— Beatrice 
and Brian, by Helen Bristow, is a cleverly 
told story of spiritual development in a 
bad-tempered little girl whose only love 
seemed to be for her dog Brian. Little 
folks will be deeply interested and touched 
with the story of Brian and his mistress. 
— Uncle Dick*s Legacy. By Emily Huntington 
Miller, author of "Summer Days at Kirk- 
wood," &c. The legacv was a farm in the 
woods of Michigan which Uncle Dick left to his 
t.vo nephews. Under the guidance of an old 
black servant they go up to " view the laiid 
like Caleb an' Joshuay ** and of course have 
not a few adventures by the way. The story 
is charmingly told, and is sure to be a favourite 
with boys. — Led by the Spirit. Memoirs of Mrs. 
Caroline Eliza Walker, compiled chiefly from 
her own records and letters: bv Edward 
Jewitt Robinson. The subject of this memoir 
was undoubtedly a very pious and zealous 
Christian of that'character which Wesleyanism 
is so well calculated to foster, but we doubt 
much if the book will be much read. Not only 
is there a lack of brightness in it but it is 
written in such a stiff, stilted and goody-goody 
style that young people at least will be deterred 
from reading it. This is a profound pity, for 
thei e is no healthier stimulus to young hearts 
and minds than a well-written biography of a 
good man or woman. 



Without a Home. 

By Rev. E. P. Roe, author of " From Jest 
to Earnest," &c., Ac. (London : F. Wame and 
Co. ) The author will not at least suffer in his 
reputation by this story for girls. Mildred 
Jocelyn, the heroine, is a healthy, noble, and 
inspiring character, and nobody, whether male 
or female, could read the record of her sufferings 
and struggles through poverty and sorrow with- I 
out being deeply moved, or that of her noble 
andheroic efforts for herself and others without I 



being thrilled and stimulated. We have not 
space even to outline the story but we can confi- 
dently commend it as one the effect of which 
upon young mU can only be of the very best 
kind. The oook is published in the cheap 
and well known *' Star Series." 
Old Enfflisli Bommnoes. 

In these days of Sixpenny reprints it is a 
specisl pleasure to find publishers enterprising 
enough to reproduce some of the famous 
stories of the past generation in a form 
more worthy and enduring, and, at the 
same time, more convenient. We are, 
therefore, glad to see that Messrs. J. C. 
Nimmo and Bain are following up their 
beautiful edition of notable Spanish Romances 
with a similar series of ''Old English Ro- 
mances." This new series is to resemble the 
former in style, size, and number of volumes. 
The size is most handy, the type good, 
and the paper superior. Each volume 
is enriched with fine etchings carefully 
printed. At present four only of the twelve 
volumes are issued. They are Robinson 
Crusoe, two vols ; OuUiver's Travels, one vol. ; 
A Sentimental Journey and A Tale of a 
Tub, one volume. The first two coutain a 
portrait of Defoe, by L. Flameng, and 
eight other etchings, by M. Mouilleron, a 
biographical memoir and illustrative notes, 
by John Ballantyne. The third volume 
has five etching^ and portrait of Swift by Ad 
Lalauze, and memoir. The last volume a por- 
trait of Sterne, by Ed. H^ouin, with memoir 
and five etchings. A publisher's notice prefixed 
to each volume states that '*one thousand 
copies of this Edition have been printed and 
the type distributed. No more will be pub- 
lished." Although some of these works are now 
easily obtainable in a cheap form, good 
editions are rare and eagerly songht by those 
who make any pretence of forming a library. 
Here is an opportunity of securing as choice an 
edition as can be desired at a comparatively 
low price, the value of which will certainly be 
enhanced before long by its scarcity. We 
shall welcome the remaining volume of the 
series, and notify their appearance early to our 
readers. 
East and West. 

We have received the above pleasant, chatty 
sketch of the late Professor E. F usee's travelp. 
East and West (Oriente ed Occidente Viaggi e 
Impressioni della vedova Hi Edoardo Fusco, 
Professore, Ac, nella R. Universita de Napoli. 
Napoli: 1882). His widow has undertaken 
this pious care of her husband's remains, and 
they are as well worth embalming in the form 
of a book as any remains which we have mot 
with. The late professor resided some time in 
Constantinople, and his sketch of the Tiirksis, 
on the whole, favourable. Indeed, he is more 
of a Philo-Turk than we are disposed to be. 
From Constantinople our professor took ship 
and came to England, and landed at Liver- 
pool. His description of English life and 
scenery is^what we might expect from an j 



Mlchmelaiat Daisy. 

A Young Girl's Story. By Sarah Doudney. 
(Griffith and Farran, 1882.) Without having 
recourse to love-making or courtship Miss 
Doudney has succeeded in producing a 
thoroughly readable and wholesome tale for 
girls. Daisy is a sweet loving orphan girl who 
while staying under her uncle's roof succeeds in 
winning the love of her two cousins. By-and- 
by she turns out to be an heiress in a manner 
rather common in fiction. The interest of tlie 
story, however, is in Daisy herself and the 
contrast she presents to the fashionable girl 
visiting at her uncle's house, who is in debt to 
her poor starving dressmaker. The book, which 
is well printed and bound in tastefully orna- 
mented covers, is the first issue of a series of 
books to be called '* The Girls' own Favourite 
Library." 

HayilOll*8 Gully. Bj Anna Johnson. 
Three Sansets Bj Zelia Lle«nah. 
From Darkness to Llffht. Bj C. a C. 

These three short tales are among the be»t 
the City cf London Publishing Company have 
yet issued, which is after all not the highest 
possible praise. In " Haydon's Gully" we have 
the story of a Cavalier officer who in the civil 
war of 1642 eluded his pursuers by hiding in 
a cave in a Somersetshire valley. " Three Sun- 
sets " shows us the penalties of flirtation, and 
" From Darkness to Light " is a religious and 
temperance story. 
More Than Coniiaerors. 

By Frederick Sherlock, author of '* Illustri- 
ous Abstainers," Ac. (London : Home Words 
Publishing Office.) A healthy, bright, and 
lively temperance story for boys, but likely to 
do good to both young and old. It is happily 
free from the piled-up horrors of many temper- 
ance tales. 



Italian. He is impressed with our wealth, 
industry, and diffused comfort. The absence 
of that doles far niente which is to the 
Neapolitan what Kief is to the Turk particularly 
struck him. None, he says, are exempt from 
work, old alike and young, rich as well as 
poor. Even the '* dandy," as he calls him, has 
to make a toil of his pleasures. To see our* 
selves as others see us is the height of philo- 
sophy ; and on this account, as well as for the 
general interest of the narrative, we can 
eartily commend this sketch of the late 
Professor's wanderings East and West. 
The Rule of the Monk 

Is now published in a People's Edition. 
Our readers will remember it as Garibaldi's 
tale, which, by the bye, some wise folks wish 
he had never written. But for sixpence, any- 
body may now have the opportunity of forming 
an opinion. 



LITERARY TABLE TALK. 

— A new magazine is about to be started by a 
well-known publishing house. 

— The Bishop of Limerick has just brought home 
from Egypt some fragnaents of Greek and of Coptic 
papyri which may prove of great interest. 

— Professor Peabody, of Harvard, is ending his 
year's holiday in England and Scotland, and will 
return to the United States early in September. 
Professor Corson, of Cornell, will spend his vacation 
in the Channel Islands. 

— Have our readers ever heard of the Rabelais 
club? It is thus described by a Frenchman :--**The 
chairman, M. du Maurier, the celebrated carica- 
turist of Punch, proposes a toast to the master 
(Rabelais), and it is honoured by many men justly 
estimated in the United Kingdom. There is Mr. 
Woolner, the sculptor poet, Mr. Prinsep, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Sir Alexander Gait, George 
Augustus Sala, Blanchard Jcrrold, Henry James, 
jun., • M. Comyns, critic of esthetic * f'siej, Edmond 
Gosse, V. H. Pollock, Walter Cotter Morison, whose 
French library would deserve a special mention, Mr. 
Duffield, the last translator of * Don Quixote,* and 
about ten other * Rabclaisiens ' of talent, of whom, 
alas ! 1 have totally forgotten the names." 

— In the Rough Recollections of Lieutenant Colonel 
Wardlaw Ramsay, occurs the following anecdote :— 
" I examined with great interest a book published 
at Cambridge, by order of and at the expense of the 
Emperor of the French, purporting to be an account 
of various manuscripts found in the country of the 
North American Indians, and copying with fidelity the 
curious cabalistic figures, all of which are interpreted 
by the author. It has now transpired that these 
manuscripts were old copy books of the children of 
some German settlers, who made some rude and in 
some instances nasty representations of boys at play, 
adding every now and then some German word. 
This led to a discovery of the manner in which the 
author had been taxed. They tried to suppress the 
work, but some dozen copies were distributed to the 
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principal libraries of Europe.*' This story if, to say 
the least, curious. 

— Messrs. R^utledge and Sons have just issued 
" In the Arbour/' which contains all of Longfellow's 
unprinted poems that will be given to the public, 
save two sonnets reserved for his biography, and 
*' Michael Angelo,** a dramatic poem, which will be 
published later. This little volume contains *' The 
Poet's Calendar," being verses on each of the 
months. We quote that on July, which is indeed 
exquisite :— 

*' My emblem is the Lion, and I breathe 

The breath of Lybian deserts o'er the land ; 
My sickle as a sabre I unsheathe, 

And bent before me the pale harvests stand. 
The lakes and rivers shrink at my command, 

And there is thirst and fever in the air ; 
The sky is changed to brass, the earth to sand ; 

I am the Emperor whose name I bear." 

— At a meeting of the executive committee of the 
Darwin Memorial Fund, it was announced that the 
total subscriptions already promised or received 
amounted to ^^2,487 13s. It was decided that the 
memorial should take the form of a marble s'atue ; 
and a sub-committee was appointed to make the 
necessary arrangements. It was agreed to ask the 
trustees of the British Museum for permission to 
place the statue in the large hall of the British 
Museum (Natural History), South Kensington. The 
sub-committee consists of the following:— Mr. W. 
Bowman, Sir J. D. Hooker, Professor Huxley. Mr. 
C. T. Newton, and Sh- F. PoUock, with the chair- 
man, Mr. W. Spottiswoode. Pres. K.S. ; the 
treasurer, Mr. |ohn Evans, treas. R.S. ; and the 
hon. secretaries. Professor Bonney and Mr. P. 
Edward Dove. 

— It appears from the report of the British 
Museum, that the Library is daily growing in value. 
A detailed account of Central Asia, written in 
Chinese, and comprised in twenty-eight volumes, 
was added during the past year. A collection of early 
German Bibles has been acquired, including several 
older than Luther's, which was formerly supposed 
to be the first in the language. Among the English 
books is a copy of Pope's Epistles, in which appears 
the character of Atossa (the Duchess of Marlborough) 
for the suppression of which it is said Pope received 
;^i,ooo. A French translation of Dr. Johnson's 
** Rasselas " contains, written by the translator, a 
comparison between this work and Voltaire's 
" Candide," about as singular a parallel as could 
be imagined. Among the manuscripts and docu- 
ments acquired, are :— The ** Final Concord relating 
to property in Stratford-on- Avon, and elsewhere, for- 
merly belonging to William Shakespeare ; 1650 " ; 
the Journal of the Suigeon who accompanied 
Captain Cook in his famous voyage to the South 
Seas ; and six volumes of Gilbert White's Naturalist's 
Journal, in addition to fourteen letters from the 
genial incumbent of Selborae to the Hon. Daines 
Harrington between 1769 and 1773. 

— Madame White Mario has just completed and 
published in Milan her biography of Garibaldi, upon 
which she has long been engaged. The work is 
issued in two neat volumes, and also in the form of 
an edition de iuxe, with one hundred fllustrations 
by Edoardo Matania, which is now appearing in 
weekly numbers at fifteen centesiroi— or three-half- 
pence each — a price which presumes a very large 
sale. In her preface, dated June 4, i88a, Madame 
Mario says: "It is now a quarter of a century 
since I began to collect records of the deeds 
and words of the venerated leaders of the Italian 
resurrection. From the time of my first acquaint- 
ance with him, I harassed Mazzini with my 
* catechismo,' as he was wont to call my inquiries, 
to which, however, he conscientiously replied. From 
Garibaldi himself I learnt the particulars of the 
events in which he fills so great a part ; while to the 
well-stored memory of General Fabrizi and Dr. 
Pietro Ripari, and to the papers preserved by Aiu^lio 
Saffi, and lent by him to me, I owe not a little. 



' Even more am I indebted in particular to thff fine 
collection of papers and correspondence entrusted 
to me by Dr. Agostinp Bertani, archives which one 
day vdll be the glory of Italian patriots. Thus it 
was, as well as by reason of mv having lived in the 
midst of those stupendous events, and of my having, 
in association with my husband, maintained a con- 
stant correspondence, that I conceived the idea of 
writing the 'Life of Garibaldi.' " Madame White 
Mario must have many friends who remember her 
as an eloquent advocate of Italy and its people. 

— It seems that there is as great a Bibliomania in 
France as ever there was in England. Of the 
BibliomanLics the Due d'Aumale stands at the head, 
and of course he had been over in London at the 
Hamilton sale. He is president of the SociStS des 
Amis des Livres, It was at one of the dinners of 
the society that he first met Madame Adam, who is 
also a member. There are somewhat more than the 
academic forty of them, and they sit down to table 
once a month at Durands, eat a good dinner, drink 
good wine, and talk good books — not good books 
exactly in the sense of the publisher of " Sandford 
and Merton," but rather in that of Quantin and of 
Quaritch. Prices have gone up terribly of late 
years. A book with the Grolier binding, which one 
collector under the Restoration said he would fgive 
as much as a louis for, now costs about 7,000 francs. 
Anything with proofs of Moreau or of Eisen in it will 
sell for a good deal more than its weight in at least 
one of the precious metals. But Les Amis des Livres 
do not merely find out old books. They create 
an artificial dearth of new ones. The demand for 
rarity is such that rarity has absolutely to be made 
more common. They get out some luxurious edition 
of some well-known work, print two or three hundred 
copies, and then break up type and plates. The 
copies, if the thing takes, very soon run up to quite 
fancy prices. They have brought out the '* Vie de 
Boh^me " this way in a wonderful edition, printed 
on creamy ribbed paper, almost as strong as card- 
board, and dotted all over with charming etchings. 
The reproduction of Gautier's *' Fortunio " was finer 
still. Only 115 copies were printed, 100 for sub- 
scribers and fifteen for indiscriminate sale. Milins 
and Avril did the illustrations ; the vellum wool was 
made expressly for the work— the very type, too. 
The newest tasteful extravagance of the kind will be 
the forthcoming *' Chanson des Nouveaux Epoux," 
a sort of love-ideal by Madame Adam, which is to 
have Dor^, D^taille, Lefebvre, Munkacsy, and such 
like, for illustrators, and is to cost aoo francs a copy 
for the first hundred, and one hundred for the last, 
and to be broken up, type and plates, when, the four 
hundredth has left the pr^ss. 
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ESTABLISHED 1852. 

GILES GILES. 

ADVERTISING AGENT, 

CONTRACTOR FOR 

The Top Lines across tbepaget in the " Ctristian World" 
Advertisement Pages in the^* Literary World j*' 

„ „ " Sunday School tunes 1 - 

" I "BapUst Messenger;" 

" " ;, ••ChristianWorldMagaxine;" 

and the 
* FamilyCircleEdxtion(Tuesday)of the Christiaii World,** 
8tc., 8tc., fcc. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
Ad/oerHtemnU Visctived, for Insertion inaUik^ 
London a nd Oow^ Kewe paiporM, 

Offloe— 1 46, yieet Street, Iiondoiit E.O. 

PART THE FIRST NOW READY. 

New Edition in Monthly Parts, to be completed io 

Eighteen Parts, price One Shilling each. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT of OUR 
LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, Llus- 
trated with Engravings on Wood after Paintings by 
Titian, 
Raphael, 

Gandenzio Ferrari, 
Danielle Da Voltenra, 
and others. 



Fra Angelico, 
Pietro Perugino, 
Francesco Francia, 
Lorenzo Di Credi 
Fra Bartolommeo, 



Each page decorated with Borders, Ornament, or 
Initial Letters, copied from the finest Italian MS5. of 
the 15th and 16th Centuries, with numerous MedalUOM 
in the Margins. 

London; LONGMANS and CO. 

Small Svo, cloth, extra gilt, price 3a. 

EABLY POEMS. 

By J. S. FLETCHER. 

•• New phases of thought and feeing in language rick 

in poetic bcanty, and in rhyme which lingers in tbo ear 

like a strain of mutic,*' —NatioHot Church, July xst, 

London : 

WILLIAM POOLE, itA, Patemoitor-r-w. 
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SUrOER'S SEWINa UACHINES. 
Sales exceed Half-a.Ni iIHon annually. 

SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Hand or Treadle, at will. 



SINGEB'tt SEWING MACHINES. 
The most approved in all cocntriea. 



SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Have received »oo Firtt-clats MedaU. _ 

S~ ANGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Best for the Family— Eaaiest to Learn. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHIl^J^fS. 
The Best for the Dressmaker— The most durable. 



s 



INGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 

7 he Best for the Tailnr — Sew the strongeit seams. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Pest for the Bootmaker — Light or Heavy work 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Spw fi"^*t muslint and h eaviest clo ths. 

SiNGJ^'s sewiw"g1Saohin es. 
An Economy in every Household. 



s 
s 



INviER'S SEWING MACHINES. 

New Improvements without Extra Cost. 

INGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 

Will last alifeti-ne. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
A liberal discount for ca«h. 

SINGER'S SEWINGMACHINES. 
Easv Terms— within the mexns of the po'>r'*<«'. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Easy Terms — no addition to the Price. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Will earn their co<t in a few months. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
3«1 Brarch Offices in the United Kingdom. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Beware of Imitations. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Buv only at the Offices of the Comoany. 



THE SINGER MANUFACTXJRING 
COMPANY. 
LariT^st Sewing Machine Makers in the World. 
Chief Counting House in Europe — 
30. FOSTKR-LANE. CHFAPSIDE. LONDON. 

6(l,1s.2s,6d"KEATING'SP0WD"Er 

Tbis Powder, so celebrated and perfectly unrivalled in 
destroying BUGS BEETLE.S, FLEAS. MO I HS. and all 
Insects (whilst perfectly harmless to all animal life), 
shoold be kept re-'dy in every househo'u. It is cleanly 
in use. All Woollens and Furs should be well sprinkled 
with the Powder before placing away. It is invaluable 
to take to the Seaside. To avoid disappointment insist 
upon having 

"KEATING'S POWDER." 

No other Powder is effectual. Sold only in iinst 6d., 
I*., and as. 6d. 



To Get Rid of Worms in Children. 

Procure a tin of 

"KEATING'S WORM TABLETS.** 

This unique medicine is certain to cure, and may be 
takea witb absolute safetv by the youngest child. Price 
xs. ild., of all Chemists (by post 25 Stamps). Kbati.su, 
St. Pa ul's, London. 

ESPER'S INSECT POWDER 
destroys 

BEETLES, FLEAS, BUGS, 

And all INSECTS. Large Tin Dredger Boxes. 6d. and 
IS. each, post free 8 cr 14 stamps, to sole Propnetors, 
and T. VESPER, 4aj, Commercial- road, London, E.C. 



THE CHEISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 

0/ WEDNESDA J', JULY s, contains:— 

THE SALVATION ARMY. By the Rev. Canon 

Farrar. 
DIVINE AND HUMAN RELATIONSHIP. By 

GioKCB Macdonald, LL.D. 
THE PRAYER OF FAITH. A Lecture-room Talk. 

By the Rev. Hrnrv Ward Brichsr. 
THE WONDERS OF GOD'S LAW. By the Rev. 

Professor Flint. 
THE PEACE OF CHRIST. By the Rev. J. Oswald 

Dtkrs, D.D. 
VISIONS OF LIFE. Suggested by Pictures seen in 

the Royal Academy. By the Rev. A. F. Habpii>ld. 
THE WORTH OF LIFE. By the Ute Rev. Dean 

Stavlsv. 
A GLORIOUS LIGHT. By the Rev. C. H. Spurgbok. 
THE I^ALMIST. By Matthrw Hbvry. 
MSSKNBSS. By Dr. Jamxs Hamilton. 

LOVDOtf: ?AUBS OLAE&E & CO.. U, FLEET STBEfiT. E.C. 



JAMES CLARKE AND GO.'S BOOKS- 



MBS. WOBBOISE'S NEW NOVELS. 

SISSIE. By Emma Jaks WoBBOigs. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5g. [Just ready. 

MAUDE BOLINGBROKE. By Emma 
Javb W0BBOI8B. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. New Edition. 

[Just ready. 

THE 8TOB7 of PENELOPE. By 

Emf A JAini WomBoiBB. Crown 8vo, cloth, 56. 

THE HEIRS of EBBINGTOST. By 

Emxa Jabs W«rboi8B. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5a. 



THE OLD ABBOT'S BOAD. A 

Novel, by Lxszii Alldbidob, AvA\ur of " By Love 

and Law, '• CIar#," " The World Sh4 A^jdoU tn," U. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 58. 

" In every way this book is verv good reading. . . . 

The charm of the book is to be found in the delicacy 

with which character is drawn, in the vigorous style, 

and, above all, iu the eamestueis of conviction which 

makes itself felt throoghout. "—Spfctator. 

** Decidedly above the average of its kind." — Poll 
Hall GaxetU. 

'* The story is well constmoted, and the characters, 
especially the girls, well described."— Bri^fc Quarterly 
RnUv. 

THE MORAL PIRATES, and The 

CRUISE of the GHOST. With Tw^NTT-rmt 
Ir.LusTRATioiro. By W. L. JLu>xv. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
" Will interest boys of a nantioal tnm of mind. There 
are plenty of illustrations." — Ath^Hoeum, 

** The book should be a decided success among young 
readers on this side of the Atlantic." — Spectator, 
** Related with much spirit." — Qraphic, 



TWENTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 

TASTY DISHES; A Ohoioe Seleo- 

tion of Two Hundred and Forty Tested Recipes 
for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, and Supper, Price 
Que Shilling. 
*' The ingredients are first given, and then the method 

ii described. It appears to us an excellent, useful book 

for the household.^ — Ardroeaan Herald. 
" We have tested it ourselves, and we are perfectly 

satisfied with the result, more espeoiaUy where pud' 

dings are concerned. Every housewife ought to 

possess a copy."— Fountain. 



LONDON: JAMBS OLAUKH ft 00„ 114 14. FLIRT ST.. B.C. 

" A charming magatine," 

- Illubtbatsd Lohdon Kbw8. 

THE ROSEBUD: 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAQAZINB 

OF 

NURSERY NURTURE AND AMUSEMENT. 



OontentB of No. XVI. for JULY, now Ready. 

Johnny's Dog Fido, with Pagb llustbation. 

A Country Daisy : Illusi utiow. 

The Little Mbtber, with Illusteation. 

A Game at See-Saw, with Illustratiok, 

Dreaming of tbe C imlng Summer, with Illustratiovs. 

LiUle Nell, with Fiv» Illustbatioks. 

Not Afraid, witb Illustration. 

Old Neddy, with Paoi iLLUsTaATiOy. 

"What have you There?" with Illustratio.^v. 

Too Much Chicken, with Illustratiov. 

Taking Care of Baby, with Illustratiok. 

Our Ride, with Illustbatio.v. 

Pussy on tbe Slate : Slati Picturr. 

"Good Dobbin," with Illustbation. 

Ihe Playmates t Illustratiov. 

The Little Farmer, with Picturi to Paiht or Draw. 

Oh, Come to the Meadow, with Music. 

" A pretiUr threepenny magazine ofnureery nurture and 

amuemnent doee not ietue from ihe PrMs."~8HKFniii> 

Post. 

"AnyfaXktr or mxAher having once $$en it must deeire to 
take it monthly "SiarwnLJ> Tixbs. 

** T7ii« gem of the nurtery. The is$uefor June <• eimply 
a marvel of heauiy. Every picture it ahout perfect,"-^ 

AXOBOflSAV HiBALD. 



FRIOE THREEPENOE. 

LON DON : JAMBS OLAUKE » 00., U » 14, FLBBT-8T.. B.O. 



The 

Willcox 

Gibbs 
" Automatic " 

Silent Sewing Machine. 



The Very Highest Ex- 
cellence in every respect: in 
Design, Construction, Finish, 
and Performance ; Simplicity, 
Ease of Working, Usefulness, 
Durability. 

HAND OR TREADLE, 

Owing to the great elasticity 
and strength of its work, the 
** Automatic " is specially 
adapted to Costume and Dress- 
making, the Making and Alter- 
ing of Children's Clothing, and 
Greneral Domestic Sewing. 



FREE TRIAL BEFORE PUBCHASE- 

Carriage Paid. Lists Post-free. 



Willcox a«nd Gibbs 

8EW/NO MACHINE GO. 



r, W, } 
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150, CHEAPsmi, and 

135, Regent Street, 

10, Cross Street, MANCHESTER, 

113, Union Street, GLASGOW. 

32, New Road, BRIGHTON. 

15, Mercery Lane, CANTERBURY. 

19, Market Street, NOTTINGHAM 
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RICHARD BENTLET AND SON'S 

NEW WORKS. 



MRS. KEMBLE'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

Now Beady, at all Libraries and 

Booksellers, 

In 3 vols., cr. 8vo, 32s., 

A SECOND EDITION 

OP 

FANNY KEMBLE'S 

Records of Later Life. 

'* Eeplete from end to end with 
sprightliness, kindly humour, and shrewd 
perception." — G. A. S., in Illustrated 
London News. 

" Fanny Kemble is a charming letter- 
writer — observant, vivacious, witty, too, 
at times, and so transparently real that 
every letter is a distinct revelation of 
her genuine self.** — St. James's Gazette. 



POPULAR NEW NOVELS 

AT ALL TBS UBRARIKS. 

A ^ODiaAL'S FBO&BESS 

By PEANK BAERETT. 

Author of '^ Lieutenant Barnabas," &c. 3 

vols., crown 8yo. 

" ' Lieutenant Barnabas * was better than 
most contemporary norels, and so is ' A Pro- 
digal's Progress/ if only because of the healthy 
ai^ sturdy moral portraiture, because he h^^ 
a charming^ heroine, and because he has an 
excellent command of fresh and lively dia- 
logue." — Saturday Review. 

" The story is exceedinf^ly clever, spirited, 
and entertaining?." — BaiVy News. 



A Ball-Room Reptance. 

By Hrs. ANTSflB EDWABDES, 

Author of "Archie Lorell," &c. In 2 vols., 
crown 8vo. 



DT A GATHEDBAL CIT7. 

By BERTHA THOMAS, 

Author of ** The Viohn Player," Ac. In Two 

Vols., crown 8vo. 

" There is some very charming work in Miss 

Thomas's two volumes, which may be taken 

and read without miagiying,"^ Athenaum, 



MARIE DUMONT: 

The Stoiy of a Farmer's Daughter. 

By LADY POLLOCK. 

In One Vol., crown 8vo., IDs. 6d. 



BICHABD BENTLEY AND SON, 
NEW BUBIilNGTON STEEET. 



lESSRS. SHOW AND CO.'S PU6LICATI0HS. 



SELF-MADE MEN; or. The Cha. 

racteristios of Tme Manhood. A Book for Yoanff 

Men. With Illustrated Biographies. By Ber. 

W. ANDERSON, D.D. Sixth Edition. Crown 

8to, Ss. 6d. cloth. 
"There is earnestness, right, principle, and good 
sense in what Dr. Andf^rson has written."— British 
Qnorterlej Beyiew. 

HOW to SUCCEED in LIFE : A 

Book for Elder Boys. By Bev. J. B. LISTEB, 

M.A. Fourth Edition, small 8to, 2s. cloth. 

" We have seen nothing that we oonld more warmly 

recommend as admirably fitted to stimolate boys to 

thonght, duty, and the maintenance of high prin* 

ciple."— Evangelical Magasine. 

MODEL WOMEN. A Book for 

Young Ladies. With Dlustrative Bicwraphies. 

By Bev. W. ANDERSON, D.D. Fifth Edition, 

elegantly bonud, 58. 
"Dr. Anderson writes with great Tigoor and fresh* 
ness. The volume is beautifully got up, and deserves 
to be largely circulated among the daughters of our 
English homes. It is well fitted to form noble cha- 
racters."— Freeman. 

PEDEN THE PROPHET: A Tale 

of the Scottish Covenanters. Founded on Facts. 
By the Inte Rev. A. MORTON BROWN, D.D. 
Cheap Edition, cruwn 8vo, 2s., cloth. 
** One of the most vivid descriptions ever given of 
the times and of the men." — Nonconformist. 

COUNSELS TO A NEWLY- WED- 
DED PAIR : A Companion to the Honeymoon 
and a Remembrancer for Life. By JOHN MORI- 
SON, D.D. Thirtieth Thousand. Imperial 16mo, 
beau tif ally botmd in white and gold, 2b. 6d. ; white 
silk elegant, as. 6d. 

PULPIT GLEANINGS; Selected 

Extracts from Sermons preached by Rev. Joseph 
Hnlsey. Cheap ddition. Suinll 8vo, 192 jmges- 
Is. (M., handsomely bound. 
" Charming little stories."— Christian Olobe. 

JOHN SNOW and CO., 2, Ivy-lane, Patemoster-row. 

MISS^SAVILVS NEW STORIES, 

THE HIDDEN BIBLE and OTHER 

STORIES. Memorials of Suffering for Con- 
science' Sake, With Froutisinece. Soyal 16mo. 
Is. 6d., cloth. 
'* Powerfully narrated stories of sufferers for con- 
science* soke in different countries, and at varied 
times in the world's history."— Nonconformist and 
Independent. 

LILIAN MORTIMER: a Story of 
the Present Day. With Frontispieoe. Royal 
16mo, Is. 6d.. cloth. 
*' Will do excellent serrice in the Liberation cam- 
paign. OS numbers will read the foots and arguments 
lor DiaestabUshment in this form who would not 
otherwise become acqnainted with them."— The 
Methodist. 

JENN Y*S JOURNAL : Leaves from the 
Diary of a Young Servant. (Intended for pre- 
sentation to Domestic Servants.) In neat 
wrapiJer 2d. 
" Well adapted for young servants. Its teaching 

is good, sensible, and truly religious."— Christian 

Miscellany. 

JOHN SNOW and CO., 2, Ivy-lane, Patemoster-row. 

BY RBr7cTcLSMANCS, D.V . 

DECIDE for CHRIST. Intended for 
Christian friends to pat into the hands of those 
whom they are anxious to lead to religious de- 
cision . Neat wrapper, 3d •, limp cloth, 6d. 

CONFESS CHRIST. Designed to put 
into the hands of those who are "' Disciples of 
Jesus, but secretly." Neat wrapper, 3d. ; limp 
cloth, 6d. 

JOINING the CHURCH: Welcomes 
and Counsels of a Pastor to a newly-admitted 
Member of a Congregational Church. Neat wrap- 
per, 3d. limp cloth, 6d. 



JOHN SNOW and CO., 2, Ivy.lane, Patemoster-row. 

TRAVANCORE AND ITS PEO- 

PLE. Inolnding a complete History of Mission- 
ary Laboor in that Country. By Rey. S. 
MATEER, F.L.S. Cheap Edition, with Map 
and Engravings, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. cloth. 
" The narrative of Mission Work in Travancore is 
full of suggestive facts, and is replete with great 
encouragement."— Sunday-school Teacher. 

REV. D. KATTERN8' SERMONS. 
A few copies still remain on hand of the 

VOLUME OF SERMONS by the 

Bev. DANIEL EATTERN8, of Hackney, se- 
lected from those preached in the ordinaiy oonrse 
of his ministry. Published as an octavo volume 
at 12s. Now offered at 6s. 

JOHN SNOW and CO., 2, Ivy.lane, Patemoster-row. 
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OUT IN GOD'S WORLD ; or, Electas 

story. By J. M. CONKLIN. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. 
A very pretty and original story of a young girl called 
to go out into the world relying upon Divine guidonoe 
andjDrotection, and finding it truly Ood's world. 

" One of the most touching and elevating stories we 
hare read. From beginning to end the tale is onohaut- 
iug."— Daily Review. 

THE LYONS' DEN; or. Boys will bi» 

Boys. By YOTTY OSBORN, Author of "Jack." 

"Pickles," Ac. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 

cloth extra. 5s. 

" The Lyons " are a large family of boys and girls with 

raried .dispositions and tastes. The characters are wel 1 

drawn and the story full of brightness and enjoyme at. 

A book for boys and girls from twelve to fourteen. 

THE LIGHT OF THE HOME; 

or, Mabel's Story. By the Author of " Aunt Hester, 
and Why we Loved her.' ' Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5e. 
A fresh, bright story of some of the changes which 
come to many households in which love and patience 
work their happy result, not only of diffusing olessing 
to others, but of gathering a rich reword of love to the 
unselfish labourer in the quiet field of home ministry. 

" A delightfully told story, and will be one of the most 
popular girls' books of the season." — Standard. 

GIPSY MIKE ; or. Firm as a Eock. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

A story that will, when known, rank with *' Froggy's 
Little Brother." " Sramp," and other favourites. Thr 
interest of the reader is concentrated on the litt'e 
hOTO from the very first chapter, and never flogs until 
the brave life is over and the rictory is won. 

" Boys will find much to admire in the chirocter of 
Gipsy Mike.' ' — Graphic. 

UNCLE FRED'S SHILLING. Its 

Travels and Adventures. By EMILY BRODIB, 
Author of "Rough the Terner." With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
The author of *' Rough " has this season taken up a 
coin of constant use, and sketched with sympathetic 
touch the story of some of the persons into whose 
hands it passes. The narratives are well told and rery 
interesting, though in this case it may traly be said 
imth is stranger than fiction ; the real travels of a 
shilling would indeed often reveal strange incidents. 

" A very readable volume, abounding in nothoj, and 
conveying healthy tesioas."— Nonoonformist. 

HILDA ; or, Seeketb Not her Own. By 
CATHEuINE bHAW, Author of "In the Sun. 
light," &c., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
" A delightful book for girls."— Record. 

FUN AND FAIRIES. By Grace Steb- 
BIMG. With numerous Illustrations by T. Pym. 
4to. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

This attractive volume will be a welcome present in 
any nursery. A little girl was permitted to read the 
proofs, and no more was heard of her untU the last 
page was reached, when she lumped up eagerly, in 
quiring, ' * Is there no more f Is there no more ? " 

" A delightful story— these pretty and tender nages." 
—Literary World. 

ALL AMONG THE DAISIES. By 

Mrs. STANLEY LEATHES, Author of "On the 

Doorsteps." lUnstrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 

.2s. «d. 

A charming story in which a little girl has been 

stolen from lunr home by a London crossing-sweeper. 

oSi^r whose death she £b taken up by an old woman, 

who knows the story of the theft. The earnest effort 

to restore her charge and the friends she found make 

up a stoiy of de^ interest. Little folks from ten to 

fburteen will be delighted with it. 

OUR CAPTAIN. The Heroes of Barton 
School. With lUustrations, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. «d. 
EmphotioiUlT a boy's book, with school incidents trae 
to the life. The story of the Captain's early school 
days, and the manly conduct which led the boys to 
elect him Captain is thoroughly weU told. 
"A first-class book for boys."— Dolly Review. 

CALENDAR TILES. With numerous 
Illustrations, Boards, 2s. 6d. 
These beautiful little sketches, bearing upon the 
months of the year, form a most attractive volume. 

SILENT HIGHWAYS. A Story of 
BaxgeLife. By C. PALMER, Author of "Dogged 
Jack," &c. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

THE SWORD OF DE BARDWELL. 

A Tale of Agincourt. By C. M. KATHEBINE 
PHIPPS. Small 8vo, doth extra, 28. 6d. 

ROB AND MAG. A Little Light in a 
Dork Comer. With Illastrations. Small 8vo, cloth 
extra. Is. 6d. 

SAM. The Story of a Little While. By 
ISMAY THORN. With lUustrations. SmaU8vo. 
cloth extra. Is. 6d. 

London : John F. Show and Co., 48, Potemoeter-row. 
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AN ENGLISH SQUIRE.* 

Though from the title page of An English 
Squire we learn that the author has pro- 
duced several other works, this is the first 
that we have made acquaintance with, and 
so we took it up without any prepossessions 
good or bad ; but we were shortly fascinated 
by the simplicity, truth and beauty of the 
portraitures, and the moral purpose which 
runs like a fine golden thread through the 
fabric of the story. It is not a sensation 
novel ; there is no plot, no startling dra- 
matic incidents, no mysterious crimes; 
neither does it belong to the analytical- 
metaphysical order ; but it is nevertheless 
full of a deep human interest, showing the 
author to be a keen observer of character 
and capable of wide sympathies. The 
attraction of a book depends on the treat- 
ment rather than the subject. Stella said 
Dean Swift could write beautifully about a 
broomstick ; most authors no doubt would 
prefer a more inspiring theme, but it is cer- 
tain that very simple materials in skilful 
hands can be dignified,ennobled, and made 
attractive. 

The book before us is an example of 
this. It is the simple story of a squire's 
family — none of the members of which 
are endowed with any extraordinary 
originality or genius — in their every-day 
relations with each other and their neigh- 
bours. We hasten to say that the author 
of the book before us has no resemblance, 
natural or acquired, to the great novelist 
who has made home life in the country 
her peculiar field, and though the best of 
Jane Austen's books are incomparable in 
their way, in other ways they are infe- 
rior to less-admired works, ** Northanger 
Abbey,*' for instance— we are bold to say 
it, in defiance of Macaula/s great admira- 
tipn of the work — is, in our opinion, a 
flimsy thing, without substance or strength 
— without a raison (Titre^ in fact. C. R. 
Coleridge — we believe the writer is a lady, 
but we have no right to assume it for a 
fact — though treating of the same forms 
of society, handles them in an essentially 
different manner. 

The only romantic element in the book, 
is the fact that the eldest son of the 
squire is a Spaniard by birth and educa- 
tion; but there is no mystery about him. 
He wasalways known toexist, and expected 
to make his appearance and claim his rights 
when in the course of nature his father 
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would have quitted his place. The Squire, 
however, was only fifty, still strong, hand- 
some, and full of energy in the fulfilment 
of his various duties. He had three sons 
and one daughter by his English wife — a 
woman of high culture and noble cha- 
)racter, whose death some years previous 
to the opening of the story, was felt as a 
severe blow by her devoted husband. He 
was a good man with a bad temper, which 
had not improved after the soothing influ- 
ence of his wife had been withdrawn. 
The Spanish son he had never seen, for 
the child was born after his return to 
England when he had become unexpec- 
tedly heir to his father's property by the 
death of his elder brother. The beautiful 
Spanish wife had been a sad disappoint- 
ment, and was not much lamented ; and 
when within a year the young Squire 
fell seriously in love with a woman of far 
higher qualities, and married her, his only 
remembrance of Spain was a bitter regret 
for the mistake which had given him a 
foreign heir to the exclusion of Fanny's 
son, a child of bright intelligence and 
winning disposition. Still, he and his wife 
felt bound in conscience to bring the boy 
home and educate him in England. But 
he was delicate, and his maternal grand- 
parents, to whom his life was more pre- 
cious than to his father, insisted that the 
climate of England would kill him. His 
father yielded too readily to these repre- 
sentations, a weakness of which he had 
reason to repent afterwards. When the 
boy was on the verge of manhood, he in- 
vited him home ; but in such a cold 
manner, that Alvar made his grand- 
mother's illness an excuse for declining. 
Once more, when the heir had reached 
the age of twenty-five, and Mr. Lester felt 
the evil day must not be postponed again, 
he summoned him to his ancestral home, 
and this time the son obeyed. It was 
Christmas time, and the young Lesters 
were all enjoying the vacation ; the eldest, 
Cheriton, having come from Oxford, the 
other two boys from school, and the girl 
Nettie, now sixteen, being released for the 
time from the supervision of the gover- 
ness of the rectory, where she used to go 
to have her lessons daily. She was a 
wild romp, who lived the life of her 
brothers out of doors, devoted to horses 
and dogs. Cheriton was twenty-three, 
and four years older than his next brother 
Jack ; he was an amiable, cultivated, and 
upright young man, beloved by every one, 
but above all by his father, who felt 



he had done him a cruel wrong in bring- 
ing Alvar into the world before him. The 
coming of the Spanish brother bore harder 
on him than anyone, because he had been 
hitherto treated as the eldest son ; but his 
perfect sense of justice and kindly nature 
struggled against prejudice and self- 
interest; he was keenly alive to the stranger's 
rights while he shrank from all they 
demanded of him. The national charac- 
teristic of shyness^ which foreigners often 
mistake for simple pride, was intensified in 
the Lesters, and this made the reception 
given to the strange brother seem cold 
and heartless. Chapter I. introduces us to 
'* the young barbarians all at play '* on the 
ice and snow, when the disagreeable 
announcement is made to them of the 
expected arrival. Intense dislike and con- 
tempt of everything foreign was part of the 
Lester's patriotism, and this laudable senti- 
ment was not concealed as it would have 
been in a more cultivated household by 
good manners. On a bitterly cold Christ- 
mas-eve the stranger made his unwelcome 
appearance. 

A Foreign Brother. 

A tall figure in a dark doak with a bright 
crimson lining and a large felt hat stood in the 
doorway. 

" Are you Cheriton ? " he said, eagerly, in a 
strong foreign accent. 

" No, he is out. I am Jack. How do you 
do ? We did not know when you were coming," 
said Jack, in a tone from which embarrass- 
ment took every shade of cordiality. He put 
his hand out quickly, however, as the 
stranger made a movement, as if possibly 
intending a more tender salutation. Alvar 
took it, then removing his hat and advancing 
towards the speechless Nettie, ''Thisismy 
sister ? May I not salute her ? " and lighUy 
touched her cheek with his lips. " I have 
thought of you, my sister," he said. " Have 
you?" stammered Nettie, hanging down her 
head like a child. Bob remained motionless on 
his ladder, and Jack said, '* Here is my father," 
as Mr. Lester came hurriedly into the hall, 
nearly as much embarrassed as his children.and 
pale with an agitation they did not share. Alvar 
turned round and bowed low with a respectful 
grace which his brothers certainly could not 
have imitated. Mr. Lester came forward and 
held o>it his hand. It needed all his innate 
sense of good breeding to overcome the repul- 
sion which the very idea of his strange S3n 
cauf -^d him. The sense of owinghim amends for 
long-neglected duty, the knowledge of hew 
utterly out of place this foreigner must be as 
heir of Oakby, the feeing Jbl^j^J^M J^^^' 
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nising him, he was wronging alike his fore- 
fathers and his other children, while he yet 
knew how much his whole life he had wronged 
Alvar himself — came upon him with renewed 
force. Then, as he heard such tones, and saw 
such a face as he had not heard or seen for 
years, a rush of long past sentiment, dead and 
buried love and hate, came upon him with 
such agitating force, that in the effort to 
avoid a scene, and a display of feeling — which 
yielded to, might have smoothed the relations 
between them forever, his gpreeting to his son 
was as cold as ice ! 

*' How do you do, Alvar ? I am glad to see 
you. We did not expect you so soon. You 
must have found your journey very cold.*' 

'* I did not delay. It was my wish to see 
my father," said Alvar a little wistfully ; " my 
father, I trust, will find me a dutiful son.*' 

Here Bob giggled, and Jack nearly knocked 
him off the ladder with the nudge evoked by 
his greater sense of propriety. 

" No doubt, no doubt, said Mr. Lester ; " I 
hope we shall understand each other soon. 
Where is Cheriton P Jack, suppose you show 
him — ^your brother — his room ? Dinner at 
seven, vou know. I daresay yom're hangry," 

*' I did take a cup of coffee," said Alvar, as 
he followed Jack upstairs; and the latter, 
mortally afraid of a tHe-d'tHe, shut him into 
the bedroom, and rushed down stairs to en- 
counter Cheriton, who came hurrying in. 

" Cherry, he's come I " " Oh, Cherry, he's so 
queer! he makes pretty speeches and he 
bows ! " " He's a regular nigger, he's so 
black." " Oh Cherry, it's awfvl! " 

" What have you done with him ? where is 
the squire ? " asked Cherry, as soon as he could 
make himself heard. 

" Oh, papa has seen him, and Jack has 
taken him to his room," said Nettie. 

" He thought I was you," said Jack. 

Cheriton stood still for a moment as shy as 
the rest, then, with an effort, he ran upstairs. 

*' It's only kind to say how do you do to a 
fellow," he said, as he tapped at the bedroom 
door, and entered with outstretched hand, 
blushing to the tips of his ears. " Oh, how 
d'ye do ? I am so sorry I was out of the way, 
they kept me to nail up the wreaths. I am 
very glad to see you. Aren't you very cold ? " 

Probably the foreigner understood about 
half of this lucid and connected greeting; but 
something in the warmth of the tone made him 
come forward eagerly. " You are, then, really 
my brother Cheriton ? I thought it was again 
the other one." 
** What, Jack ? Weare thought like, I beUeve." 

'• I do not see that," said Alvar, contem- 
plating him gravely ; " but I have known you 
in my thoughts — ^always." 

" I am sure — we have all thought a great 
deal about you. Hut there is no one to help 
you. Have you got your things ? I'll ring," 
nearly pulling down the bell rope. *'And, 
look here, I'U just dress and come back and 
go down with you— shall I ? " 

• ##•## 

" Have you seen my grandmother ? " asked 
Cheriton, as they went downstairs together. 

" Your grandmother ? I did not know there 
was a grandmother," said Alvar, in a much 

guzzled voice, which together with the sense of 
ow much he had to learn, nearly upset Cherry*s 
gravity. 

" My father's mother, you know. She is your 
grandmother, too." 

•*Ah!" said Alvar, "I loved my grand- 
mother much. Ihis other one, she will be 
most venerable, I am sure." 

• •»•## 

When the dessert appeared, Alvar turned to 
Cherry, who sat next him, and said : " Is it not 
now the custom to smoke P " 

"Not at dinner," said Cherry hurriedly, as 
his father replied, *• Certainly not" 



And all the bright blue eyes round the table 
stared at Alvar, who for the first time coloured, 
and said, " Pardon, I have transgressed." 

We wish we had space for the cha- 
racteristic and amusing conversation 
between the two incongruous brothers in 
the smoking-room, as they sat alone 
before retiring to rest — Alvar asking if his 
father was a member of the "clerical 
party," because he had family prayers, 
and confessing, with a wonderful naivete^ 
that, though brought up as a Protestant, 
he did not interest himself in the subject, 
leaving those matters to the clergy. Here 
is a little passage with the elements of 
drollery and pathos intermingled. 
A Tete-a-Tete. 

"I didn't blush — at least, that's nothing, 
TurkeycocK was my name at school always, 
said Cheriton. 

**I do not understand," said Alvar; and 
after Cheriton had explained the nature and 
character of turkeycocks, he said, **But I 
think that was not civil." 

" Civil it was not meant to be. English boys 
don't stand much upon civility. But if we are 
rough I hope you won't mind ; you wiU toon get 
used to our ways, and— and we'll do our best 
to make you feel at h«me with us." 

A sudden sense of pity for the lonely brother, 
a stranger in his father's house, softened 
Cheriton'f face and voice as he si>oke, though 
he felt himself to be promising a good deal. 
Alvar looked at him with the curious, impas- 
sive unembarrassed air that distinguished 
him. ** You are not rough," he said, " you are 
my brother ! I am told that here you do not 
embrace each other ; I am an Englishman ; I 
give you my hand." 

Cheriton took the slender oval-shaped hand, 
which yet closed on his more angular one with 
a firm vigomus grasp. ** All right," he said. 
*' You had better ask me if you don't know 
what to do. And now I think you must be 
tired. I'll show you your room." 

Alvar went up somewhat in his young 
brother's estimation by showing consider- 
able strength and skill in wrestling, in 
which he was able to beat Cheriton. He 
said in Spain he was called " the strong 
Englishman," for being heir to an English 
father he had not been permitted to regard 
himself as Spanish, and once he said to 
Cheriton that it was hard to be a foreigner 
in both countries. As may be imagined 
matters did not long go on smoothly. 
The stranger, though anxious to be on 
good terms with his family, and endea- 
vouring not to offend his father's preju- 
dices, was in himself so decidedly foreign, 
that he was a standing offence to the 
squire and his brothers and sister. Even 
Cheriton, who was kind and conciliatory, 
gave him a cold return for the warm affec- 
tion that Alvar lavished upon him. It 
seemed that Cheriton had written a little 
letter when a boy to his brother, ex- 
pressing a wish to see him, and this 
fraternal act had never been forgotten 
by the grateful Alvar, who, as soon as he 
saw him, took him into his heart at 
once, feeling all the more tenderly 
towards him, because no one else 
in the house showed him any cor- 
diality. His demonstrative affection 
was a source of embarrassment to 
the young Englishman, who hated to 



be addressed tenderly as " My brother," 
Mio caro, Cheriton miOy &c. Alvar ad- 
mired his brother's blue eyes and bright 
curling hair, and once said that when he 
had on his surplice in the choir, he looked 
like an angel. "Don% Alvar," remon- 
strated the youth, " if the boys hear you 
saying that, I will never hear the last of it 
Better say I look like an ass.'* 

Of course the difference of feelings and 
ideas and customs, are such as to render 
the family relations uncomfortable gene- 
rally, and sometimes almost unbearable to 
the stranger. Alvar, who had been in- 
structed m the Protestant religion as well 
as the English language, by a clergyman 
in a merely perfunctory manner, cared no- 
thing about the subject, and did not under- 
staiid the English respect for Sunday. 
This was the cause of a collision with his 
father, as will be seen in the following 
extract. Alvar had come in to breakfast 
late, in a velvet coat, which, to Mr. Lester's 
severe eyes had a rakish appearance 
always, and was particularly offensive on 
Sunday : — 

A Day of Kest. 

"Aye," said Mrs. Lester, "young people 
should show respect to Sunday. I recollect 
your grandfather used to say he liked even his 
dogs to know that it was Sunday." 

" It ia strange to me," said Alvar cooUy. 

"It will be well that you should give your- 
self the pains to become accustomed to it," 
said his father curtly. It was the first time 
that the stately stranger had been addressed 
in such atone, and he looked up with a flash of 
the eye that startled the younger ones. 

" Sir, it is by your will that I am a stranger 
here," he said, with evident displeasure. 

"Stranger, or no, my regulations must be 
respected," said Mr. Lester, his colour rising. 
Alvar rose from the table and proved his claim 
at any rate to the family temper by bowing to 
his grandmother and marching out of the room. 

" Highty-tighty ! " said the grandmother, 
•* Here's a spirit of a temper for you ! " 

"Intolerable insolence!" exclaimed Mr. 
Lester. " Under my roof he must submit to 
what I say to him." 

"It's just what I told you, Gerald; a 
foreigner's ways are what we cannot do with," 
said Mrs. Lester. 

**0f course," blurted out Jack, with the 
laudable desire of mending matters; "of 
course he is a foreigner. How can you expect 
him to be anything else ? And father never 
said it was his coat." 

"His ooatP" said Mr. Lester. "It is his 
temper to which I object. When he came I 
told him that I expected Sunday to be observed 
in my house, and he agreed." 

"But he did not understand that yon 
thought that coat improper on Sunday," said 
Jack, with persevering justice. 

" I am not in the habit of being obscure," 
said Mr. Lester, as he rose from the table, 
while Jack thought he would give Alvar a little 
good advice. As he appoached the library ho 
heard an ominous tinkling, and entering, beheld 
Alvar still in the objectionable coat beginning 
to play on the still more objectionable guitar 
an air which Jack did not think sounded like 
an hymn tunc. Jack reaUy intended to mend 
matters, but his manner was unfortunate, and 
in the tone he would have used to a disobedient 
fag he remarked, as he stood bolt upright 
beside his brothers, "I say, Alvar, I think you 
had better not play on that thing, this morn- 
ing." 

" There is no reason for you to teU me what 
to do," said Alvar, quietly. 
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"It's not, you know, that I think there is 
any harm in it,*' said Jack. ** My views are 
Twy liberal. I only think it is a frivolous and 
unmanly aort of instrument;, but the eovemor 
won't like it, and ther'll be no end of a row." 

** You have not a musical soul," said Alvar 
loftily, for he had had time to cool. 

" Certainly not," said the liberal Jack, with 
unnecessary energy and a tone of disgust j ' * but 
that's not the question. It is not the custom 
to play t?iat sort of thing on a thing like that on 
a Sunday morning. Ask Cherry." 

" Would it vex my brother ? " asked Alvar. 

" If you mean Cheriton, it certainly would. 
He hates a row " 

*' A row," said the puzzled Alvar, that is a 
noise— my guitar P " 

" Oh, hang it, no ! a quarrel," began Jack, 
when suddenly 

** Sir, I consider this an act of defiance. I beg 
I may see that instrument put away at once," 
and Mr. Lester's voice took the threatening 
sound that made his anger always appears 
much worse than it really was. " I will have 
the proprieties of my house observed, and no 
example of this kind set to your younger 
brothers." 

Alvar had taken Jack*s interference with cool 
contempt, but now he started up with such a 
look of passion as fairly subdued Jack into a 
hasty,—" Oh, come, come, I say now, don*t ! " 
Alvar controlled himself suddenly and entirely. 

" Sir, I obey my father's commands. I will 
Bay good morning," and taking up his guitar 
went up to his room, from which he did not 
emerge at church time and as no one ventured 
to caD him they went off without him. Among 
themselves they might quarrel and make it up 
again many times a day, but Alvar's feelings 
were evidently more serious. 

On that Sunday, poor Alvar's evil star 
was in the ascendant ; for in the evenmg 
a young dog belonging to Cheriton bit 
him, and he gave it a kick which disabled 
it for some time. He was quick-tempered, 
did not share the family's love of animals, 
and could not understand the fearful 
storm of indignation which the act brought 
upon him. He was very humble and 
penitent, however, and in time they got 
over it 

There was a grand ball given by Mr. 
Lester in honour of Alvar, who made 
some pleasant acquaintances then, and 
subsequently in London, when he began 
to find out that all English people were 
not quite so savage as his brethren. Ladies 
liked him generally, and one young lady, 
a near neighbour, did much to reconcile 
him to his new life. Though he confided to 
Virginia his feeling of loneliness, and said 
he felt "as if he should die," he did not 
dream of abandoning the position and 
returning to Spain, where he was heir to 
his grandfather's property. The strongest 
Knk which bound him to his new home 
was his brother Cheriton, and when he 
returned to Oxford Alvar spent most of 
his time in London. He was overjoyed 
at the honours won by his brother, though 
he felt, himself intellectually his inferior, 
and welcomed him home with a transport 
of delight. Cheriton, akeady exhausted 
by hard work, got a wetting, ran across the 
country to catch a train, and brought on 
a violent inflammation of the lungs, which 
threatened his life for many days. During 
his long illness Alvar nursed him with 
such care that the patient would have no 



one else about him. His unbounded 
fraternal devotion is touching and beautiful 
All the sweetness of his nature comes to 
the surface, and forms a favourable con- 
trast to the gruffness of the boys, and 
Nettie. They are breaking their hearts 
with grief for their favourite brother, but 
are ashamed to let their feelings be seen, 
and consequently are cross and disagree- 
able to each other. 

Alvar's gentleness helps to soften down 
the sharpness of the others, and during 
this period, he to a certain extent, breaks 
the barrier that divides him from his rela- 
tions ; and when Cheriton was convales- 
cent, he was permitted to take him on a 
visit to his grandfather at Seville. Called 
back from Spain by a fatal accident 
to his father, Alvar finds himself sud- 
denly transformed into an English squire. 
Then the real troubles begin; first in 
the family circle, and afterwards with the 
tenantry and dependants. The young 
Lesters cannot bear to see Alvar in their 
father's place, and show it with a some- 
what brutal frankness, which wounds him 
deeply and drives back the kindly feelings 
which were beginning to expand in his 
heart. Cheriton, it is true, tried to help 
his eldest brother in his new position, but 
Cheriton's health was now weak, and he 
had personal troubles which depressed his 
spirits. Alvar was ignorant of English 
customs and laws, ignorant of agriculture, 
and of everything an English squire ought 
to know. Irritated by afiairs he did not 
understand, feeling sore about his brother's 
coldness, without any guiding principle 
of life, he began to give way to 
violent temper, and was guilty of 
injustice, in order to prove that he was, 
and should be, master. His broken en- 
gagement with the girl he loved, helped 
to harden and embitter his heart; and we ex- 
pect that he is going to be a hopeless wreck, 
though we feel all the time that he is a 
fine fellow spoiled by a bad education 
and injudicious treatment from his family. 
His love for Cheriton, who is taken dan- 
gerously ill again, owing to a neglect of 
duty on Alvar's part, saves him. Full of 
remorse, he swears, Spaniard-like, that if 
his brother is spared to him once more he 
will begin a new life, and live up to his 
standard ; and in a passion of repentance 
he puts himself under the direction of a 
clergyman to guide and instruct him. He 
works hard to learn how to fulfil his 
duties, and succeeds so well, that he wins 
a measure of popularity, in spite of his 
olive face and foreign accent Cheriton, 
whose deep religious feeling had been 
allowed more free expression than usual 
when he was on what he believed to be 
his death-bed, exercised a strong influence 
on Alvar ; and Virginia having taken him 
into favour, everything tended towards 
reconciling him to his new duties, and 
making a good English squire of him. 
An accident, however, gives him an 
opportunity of displaying admirable 
courage and presence of mind, which 



could not fail to take English hearts by 
storm, and so the conquest is complete. 
Alvar, who comes near being killed, 
opens his eyes to find himself supported 
in the arms of his two younger brothers and 
his sister, whose terror and grief are unmis- 
takable ; in a moment more, Cheriton 
rushes to his side in speechless agitation — 
and then the husband of one lady, and 
the father of another, to pour out their 
thanks — and so the hero of the day is 
borne in triumph to a carriage, and saluted 
by a deafening cheer from the yeomanry, 
volunteers, and spectators. He has con- 
quered the last vestige of prejudice, 
and feels that he is, indeed, an English 
squire. 

In conclusion, we wish to say that 
our brief account gives but an inade- 
quate idea of the varied interest of the 
story, as we have confined our remarks to 
the one family. The two girls, Virginia and 
Ruth, are well-drawn characters ; and the 
old, good-for-nothing parson, their uncle, 
who hated " earnest curates,'* is not bad. 
But, as we have already hinted, the Lesters 
are the centre of attraction, and are, as a 
whole, admirably painted. The various 
shades of character in a number of indi- 
viduals bearing a strong family resem- 
blance, and holding stricUy the same social 
and moral code, are defined by delicate 
touches. Alvar naturally stands out in 
strong contrast to his English relations ; 
but deep down in his soul there is some 
thing of the inherited Lester nature. He 
had a code of honour which, though not 
exactly theirs, sufficed for a Spanish gentle- 
man with no religious convictions. In 
courtesy and tact he was their superior. 
He had that quaint simplicity and frank- 
ness of expression that we often find in 
men of the Latin race, which strikes us 
more forcibly when brought into juxta- 
position with the Anglo-Saxon reticence. 
For instance, when Cheriton had a 
love trouble he made Alvar promise 
profound secrecy, neither father nor mother 
should know of it This Alvar could not 
understand ; Cheriton had not been in fault 
— why then should he not seek the sym- 
pathy of his family? '*My brothers," he 
said to himself, ** would despise me if I 
pretended to be what I am[not; but Cheri- 
ton will tell falsehoods to conceal the cause 
of his illness." 

When Cheriton was discussing bull fights 
at Seville, Alvar said, with that odd sim- 
plicity which seemed like irony, "My 
brothers cannot bear to see anything hurt 
unless when they hurt it themselves ; then 
they don't mind." Hunting and fishing 
seemed to him inconsistent with the 
humanitarian ideas held by English gentle- 
men. In spite of these inconsistencies he 
gradually recognised the fact that theirs 
was a higher standard of life ; they had 
fixed principles to guide them, by whicli 
they tested their own and others' acts. 
There is a deep undercurrent of religious 
feeling, but not a particle of cant in An 
English Squire, 
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LEOPARDI AND HIS WORKS-* 

"Manure with despair, but let it be 
genuine, and you will have a noble har- 
vest." This saying of Rahel is fitly put 
as the motto of this sketch of LeopardL 
He was a pessimist before pessimism had 
grown into the last fashionable philosophy 
cf the many, who, weary of the search for 
that philosopher's stone, the Summum 
Bonum^ have now set out in search of the 
Summum Malum. We do not mean to 
turn aside to discuss the new-fangled 
phrase — Pessimism, As a system, or 
rather a theory of life, which sets out with 
asking the self-contradictory question, — Is 
life worth living ? — we have scarcely 
patience to discuss it. But for Schopen- 
hauer's outrageous paradox — that will and 
force are identical, and that all we know of 
nature is as a blind will, working itself 
out without a conscience or an aim, — we 
should never have heard of pessimism as 
a system. It would have perished in its 
own wail of misery, like an " infant crying 
in the night — an infant crying for the 
light, and with no language but a cry.'* 
Such a phase of thought is an interjection, 
not a proposition, and can no more be 
formulated than a groan or a sigh, s 

But if pessimism is absurd, if not im- 
pious as a system, we cannot dismiss the 
pessimist as such in the same peremptory 
way. There are, we admit, a few unfor- 
tunates whose lives are so full of misery that 
they are fain to choose darkness rather than 
light. There are men who, whether 
tortured by pain, or racked by disappoint- 
ment, are like Job, ready to curse the day 
in which they were born. Of such we 
are bound to speak respectfully and even 
sympathisingly. When all is dark in their 
present horizon, and there is no bright 
outlook into the hereafter, how can they 
help describing themselves as pessi- 
mists? They manure with despair, 
and the result is supposed to be a noble 
harvest. But the question will suggest 
itself whether this manure as often as not 
is only a spurious compound. Artificial 
despair is like guano mixed with dust, a 
very doubtful fertiliser. We have our 
doubts as to whether a genuine pessimist 
ever existed. The mind can only put up 
with despair as a passing phase of thought. 
It is such a negation of self, that Roche- 
foucauld's remark on amour propte is 
aoplicable to it He observes, that even in 
renouncing self-lore we do so with a 
side glance at the opinion of others. 
It is the same with despair. To be 
consistent, the philosopher of despair 
should become a fakir or a Simeon 
Srylites. But to sit down and deliberately 
produce, as Hartmann does, elegant 
essays on Pessimism in a Berlin boudoir, 
with wife and children at his side and all 
the luxuries of life within reach, is to 
commit a folly little less glaring than that 
of playing at monkery with Father Tgnntins 

• Eft^^ys ahd Dialogue* of Lcopardi. 'lianslaied ny 
Charle* E.lwardes. Wiih Bioerdphical SUctoh. L'-ndon : 
Trubnei i.^i Cn i832. 73. ca. 



and his young troupe of mediaeval re- 
vivalists at Llanthony Abbey. To do 
Leopardi justice, his pessimism was not 
of that affected type. He was supremely 
unhappy, as any gifted man naturally 
would be who has missed his aim in life, 
and who is also racked with pain. A 
brief sketch of his career, which is all we 
have space for here, will make this plain. 
To begin with, he was an intellectual 
prodigy, but raised on an ungenial soil 
He was a student of the German type, and 
consequently cut of his place in the Italy 
of the early part of this century when 
the Pope and the Austrian Kaiser had 
between them succeeded in closing every 
avenue for original thought, alike in 
politics and religion. Poetry, philology, 
and philosophy were in turn culti- 
vated by him, as he excelled in 
all. As a philologist he astonished 
Niehbuhr and delighted Creuzer, the 
author of the Symbolik, As a poet he has 
been compared with Dante ; and though 
this is immoderate praise, there are pro- 
bably some few odes of Leopardi's in 
which the lyrical ring is truer than in any 
other modern poet we could name. Then 
again, as a philosopher, though he has 
only left us fragments of thought, they only 
needed some better system than that of 
pure negation around which they centre, 
to raise him to the rank of an original 
thinker. The deliberate judgment of 
Dovari, his Italian biographer, is, that he 
is the greatest philosopher, poet and prose 
writer of the nineteenth century. And 
yet he was a splendid failure. He was 
one of these infanti perduti^ as the Italians 
describe men of genius who miss the 
mark. , There are men, who, Hamlet like, 
" are sickened o'er with the pale cast of 
thought," in whose will the currents turn 
awry until they lose the name of action. 
Then: pessimism is thus explained as a 
result of some want of balance of cha- 
racter. Thought is out of all proportion to 
action ; and their misery, as is the case of 
the opium-eater, is intensified by that 
strange disproportion between what the 
Scotch would call their intellectual and 
active powers. 

His life, which we here glance at, thus 
explains his misery. Born at Recanati, a 
small town about fifteen miles from 
Ancona, Giacomo Leopardi saw the light 
on the 29th June, 1798. He was of noble 
extraction, and already at eight years of 
age was regarded as an infant prodigy, 
since he was able to read Greek at sight 
and plunged into a study of all the 
Greek authors in his father's library. 
Already at seventeen he had completed 
a task which was the sum of all his 
early study. It was an " Essay on the 
Popular Errors of the Ancients,'' in which 
he cites more than 400 authors, ancient 
and modern. A single remark of his on 
this subject is so acute and far-reaching, 
that it may be said to strike the keynote 
and explain why the philosophy of the 
ancifent tt'orld Wa^ one huge failure. " The 



philosophy of the ancients," he remarks, 
" was the science of differences, and their 
academies were the seat of confusion and 
disorder.*' They never struck out, as he 
goes on to show, on the true path cf pro- 
gress, which is getting hold of some- 
thing positive and then inductively 
adding to it. Hence their method 
dialetic. It only ended as it began, in sterile 
debate. But though Leopardi could thus 
acutely probe the defects of Greek philoso- 
phers, he failed himself to get on to that 
positive method of research which is the 
secret of discovery, and with it intellec- 
tual happiness. The cause in his case, 
was an unhappy, because uncongenial, 
home. His father, who was one of the 
Codini^ or pig-tailed nobility, as Italians 
now contemptuously call them, could not 
understand a son who declined the tonsure, 
which, in the then state of the Church 
was the only pathway open for promotion. 
Between father and son there thus arose 
from early years an irreconcilable difference. 
The elder Leopardi was, moreover, both 
poor and proud. He was either unwilling, 
or unable, to launch his son out in life, or 
even to give him an allowance to travel and 
see the world, and study at some foreign 
university, as the poorest student would do 
in Germany. Denied any opening m life, 
and devoured with melancholy, he 
describes himself as already, at eighteen, 
subsiding into a state of confirmed 
pessimism. " A poison," as he pathetically 
calls it, "saps my powers of body and 
mind." To his friend Giordani, he thus 
writes of his state in August, 181 7. 

nis Bilsery. 

"My ill* healbh makes me unhappy, because 
I am not a philosopher who is careless of life, 
and because I am compelled to stand aloof 
from my beloTed studies. . . . Another 
thing that makes me unhappy, is thought. 
I beUeve you know, but I hope you have not 
experienced, how thought can crucify and 
martyrise any one who thinks somewhat 
differently from others. I have for a long 
time suffered such torments, siitiply because 
thought has always had me entirely in its 
power, and it will kill me unless I change 
my condition. Solitude is not made for those 
who bum and are consumed in themselTes.'' — 
(1st August, 1817.) 

Ris mental activity was numbed by hia 
physical incapacity ; the two combined re- 
duced him to a state of despair. There is a 
noble fortitude in the following words of 
another letter addressed to Qiordani : — 

"I have for a long time firmly believed 
that I must die within two or three years, 
because I have so ruined myself by seven 
years of immoderate and incessant study. 
... I am conscious that my life cannot 
be other than unhappy, yet I am not fright- 
ened ; and if I could in any way be useful, I 
would endeavour to bear my condition without 
losing heart. I have passed years so full of 
bitterness, that it seems impossible for worse 
to succeed them ; nevertheless I will not des- 
pair even if my sufferings do increase. . . • 
I am bom for endurance." — (2ud March, 1818.) 

His father, who is described as despoto 
sistemaiico^ was probably some rough old 
Orson, like the father of Frederick the 
Great ; and unable, as the old king of 
Pru^sia^ to understand Whtit a gay youtlg 
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Valentine of a son could desire outside 
the barrack-like home in which he grew 
up. At last, the imprisonment, for it 
amounted to this, became intolerable ; and 
Leopardi the younger, throwing himself 
on the kindness of friends for resources, 
stole away from Recanati and made his 
way to Rome. Here he was bitterly dis- 
appointed with the pedantry and sciolism 
of Roman scholarship. It had none of 
the German qualities of criticism and 
thoroughness. It was a mere elegant 
trifling with belles lettresy compounded of a 
little antiquarianism and a furbishing up 
of old coins and curios ; and this passed 
in the Rome of the Restoration period for 
elegant scholarship. Fortunately for the 
peace of his declining years, Leopardi, 
who had tried to eke out existence by 
writing for the booksellers, fell in with a 
friend — Ranieri — who was his good angel. 
He took him to his home, or rather went 
about with him from place to place, and 
at last settled at Naples with him on 
account of the softness of the climate. 
Leopardi died there on the 14th June, 
1837, as he and his friend were on the 
point of setting out for a villa on the 
slopes of Vesuvius, where they proposed 
to pass the summer. The conclusion 
which Mr. Edwardes comes to on the 
whole survey of this short life of thirty- 
nine years, is just, in the main. 
His Phllosopby. 
The subject and tendency of Leopardi's 
writings wiU be eyident to the reader of the 
following dialogues. Framed on th^anodel 
of Lucian, they will compare favourably with 
the writings of the Greek satirist in subtlety 
and wit, in spite of their sombre tone. They 
cannot be said to possess much originality, 
saving treatment. The subjects discussed, 
and even the arguments introduced are 
mostly old. Every acute moraliser since 
the world began has, in more or less de- 
gree commensurate with his ability, de- 
bated within himself the problems here con- 
sidered. Facts, beliefs, opinions, theories may 
be marshalled to produce an infinite number 
of diverse harmonies ; but no one such combi- 
nation formed by the mind of man may be 
put forward as the true and ultimate explana- 
tion of the mystery of life. Leibnitz, with 
his harmony of universal good, is as fallible 
as Leopardi or Schopenhauer with their har- 
monies of evil. In either case the real is sacri- 
ficed to the ideal, whether of good or evil. 
Either from temperament or cu-cumstances, 
these philosophers were predisposed to give 
judgment on life, favourably or adversely, 
without duly considering the attributes of 
existence. As M. Dapples, in his French ver- 
sion of Leopardi, has remarked, he early with- 
drew from actual life, i.e., life with aU those 
manifold sensations which he himself defines 
to be the only constituents of pleasure in ex- 
istence, liis body proved little else than the 
sensation of suffering. AU his vitality was 
concentrated in his mind, so that he was 
scarcely a competent and impartial judge of 
the ordinary pleasures and ills of life. He 
could not be otherwise than prejudiced by his 
own experiences, or rather lack of experiences. 
Yet, though Leopardi was physically incapable 
of many of life's pleasures, he none the less 
passionately yearned for them. Strength and 
desire struggled within him, and the former 
only too frequently proved weaker than the 
latter. Thus he was innately adapted for 
pMBimism. 



We consider Leopardi to have been a man of 
the grandest intellectual powers, capable origi- 
nally of almost anything to which the human 
Eoind could attain j but that his reason, later 
in life, became somewhat perverted by his 
sufferings. Were human life as absolutely 
miserable a thing as he represents it to be, it 
would be insupportable. That he should so 
regard it does not seem remarkable when we 
consider his circumstances ; he was poor, sel- 
dom free from pain, and unsupported by a 
creed. For the sufferings of his Itfe, he could 
see no shadow of atonement or compensation : 
a future state was incomprehensible to him. 
He bestows much gratuitous pity on the human 
race, which we, though revering his genius, 
may return to him as more deserving of it 
than ourselves. His heart was naturally full 
of the most lively affection : but he could never 
sufficiently satisfy the yearnings of his nature. 
Like Ottonieri, whose portrait is his own to a 
great extent, his instincts were noble; like 
him, also, he died without effecting much in 
proportion to his powers. 

The conclusions of Leopardi's philosophy 
may be thus summed up. The universe is an 
enigma, totally insoluble. The sufferings of 
mankind exceed all good that men experience, 
estimating the latter in compensation for the 
former. Progress, or, as we call it, civilisa- 
tion, instead of lightening man's sufferings, 
increases them ; since it enlarges his capacity 
for suffering without proportionately augment- 
ing his means of enjoyment. 

Our modern Lucian, as his biographer 
describes him, has thrown his philosophy 
together into the form of Imaginary Dia- 
logues. This is a style of composition 
much affected by Italians, but scarcely 
naturalised, if at all, in this country. 
Walter Savage Landor, who had resided 
long in Italy, and who probably had 
caught the trick of this style, which may 
be called an imitation of the antique from 
the Italians, has given us a volume of 
Imaginary Dialogues. It is in the style 
of the silver age of the ancients, resem- 
bling rather that of Plutarch and Lucian, 
than the simple and less artificial style of 
Thucydides and Plato. When carried on 
with some dramatic spirit and not too 
prolonged, these imaginary conversations 
are readable ; but the interest soon flags. 
They pall on us as the tragedies of Racine 
do, in which there is too much declama- 
tion and too little action. The fate of 
oblivion has already overtaken Landor*s 
Dialogues, as it has the Notti Romania 
which is by far the most celebrated of the 
many Italian imitations of the late age of 
sham classical declamation on liberty in 
the Anacharsis Clootz style. The first of 
Leopardi's essays is a "History of the 
Human ^ace," in which instance after in- 
stance is produced, to show that the world 
has been spitefully and malevolently made 
as it is. The earth was at first small, and 
with no variety of hill and plain. There 
was no sun, and there were no stars. So 
gloomy was the prison-house into which a 
malignant Deity had immersed mankind, 
that the wretched inhabitants in despair 
began to commit suicide. As this would 
never do, since the earth would soon 
become depopulateH, the gods, less in 
pity for mankind than out of regard 
to their own reputation, began to repair 
their mistake, and added a few features 



of beauty and ornament to make life worth 
living. To counteract His favours, how- 
ever, and to keep mortals from becoming 
presumptuous, this Jupiter Maximus Pes- 
simus brought on, however, a train of 
maladies and miseries, so that, on the 
whole, the condition of mankind remains 
as desperate as ever. Finally, however, 
the dialogue takes a new form, and 
out of the very darkness there springs a 
strange light, when Jove, in pity to men, 
sends Love, the favourite of the gods, to 
console us amid our in tolerable miseries. 
The following quotation will point this 
out : — 

I^ove the I^att Solaee to Men. 

But not long ago, pity, which is never ex- 
hausted in the minds of the gods, moved Jove 
to compassionate the wretch^ness of mortals. 
He noticed especially the affliction of certain 
men, remarkable for their high intellect, and 
nobility, and purity of life, who were extra- 
ordinarily oppressed hy the sway of Truth. 
Now in former times, when Justice, Virtue, 
and the other Phantoms directed humanity, 
the gods had been accustomed at times to visit 
the earth, and sojourn with men for awhile, 
always on such occasions benefiting the race, 
or particular individuals, in some especial 
manner. But since men had become so debased, 
and sunk in wickedness, they had not deigned 
to associate with them. Jove therefore, pity- 
ing our conditioD, asked the immortals whether 
any one of them would visit the earth as of old, 
and console men under their calamities, 
especially such as seemed undeserving of the 
universal affliction. All the gods were silent. 
At length Love, the son of celestial Venus, 
bearing the same name as the Phantom Love, 
but very different in nature and power, and 
the most compassionate of theimmortals,offered 
himself for the mission proposed by Jove. 
This deity was so beloved by the other gods, 
that hitherto they had never allowed him to 
quit their presence, even for a moment. The 
ancients indeed imagined that the god had 
appeared to them from time to Ume ; but it 
was not so. They were deceived by the sub- 
terfuges and transformations of the Phantom 
Love. The deity of the same name first 
visited mankind after they were placed under 
the empire of Truth. 

Since that time the god has rarely and 
briefly descended, because of the general un- 
worthiness of humanity, and the impatience 
with which the celestials await his return. 
When he comes on earth he chooses the tender 
and noble hearts of the most generous and 
magnanimous persons. Here ho rests for a 
short time, diffusing in them so strange and 
wondrous a sweetness, and inspiring them with 
affections so lofty and vigorous, that they then 
experience what is entirely new to mankind, 
the substance rather than the semblance of 
happiness. Sometimes, though very rarely, he 
brings about the union of two hearts, abiding 
in them both simultaneously, and exciting 
within them a reciprocal warmth and desire. 
All within whom he dwells beseech him to 
effect this union ; but Jove forbids him to yield 
to their entreaties, save in very few instances, 
because the happiness of such mutual love 
approaches too nearly to the felicity of the 
immortals. 

As the dialogue between Nature and 
a Soul is one of the most characteristic, 
and represents Leopardi's philosophy in 
its most striking light, we may conclude 
with the following abridgment of it : — 

DIalOffae between :Nmture mnd a Soul. 

l^aiure. Go, my beloved child. You shall 
be regarded as my favoured one for very many 
centuries. Live : be great and unhappy. 
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Soul, What evil have I done hefore begin- 
ning to live^ that you condemn me to this 
misery ? 

Nature. What misery, my child P 

Soul, Do you not ordain that I am to be un- 
happy ? 

Nature, Yes ; but only so far as to enable you 
to be great, which you cannot become without 
unbappiness. Besides, you are destined to 
animate a human body, and all men are of 
necessity unhappy from their birth. 

Soul, It were more reasonable that you made 
happiness a necessity ; or this being impossible, 
it were better not to bring men into the world. 

Nature. I can do neither the one thing nor 
the other, because I am subordinate to Destiny, 
who decrees the contrary. The reason of this 
is as much a mystery to myself as to you. Now 
that you are created and designed to animate 
a human being, no power in the world can save 
you from the unhiappiness common to men. 
Moreover, your infehcity will be especially 
great, owing to the perfection with which I 
have fashioned you. 

Soul, I know nothing yet, because I have 
only just begun to live. Doubtless this is why 
I do not understand you. But tell me, is 
greatness the same thing as extreme unhappi- 
ness? If, however, they are different, iniy 
could not the one be separated from the other P 

Nature, In the souls of men, and propor- 
tionately in those of all animals, they are in- 
separable, because excellence of soul implies 
great capacity for knowledge, which in expos- 
ing to men the unbappiness of humanity may 
be termed unbappiness itself. Similarly, a life 
of greater intensity involves a greater love of 
self, manifested in different ways. An in- 
creased desire for happiness is a consequence 
of this self-love and increased unbappiness, 
because of the impossibility of satisfying this 
desire, and as the unfortunate condition of 
humanity becomes realised. All this is decreed 
from the beginning of creation, and is un- 
alterable by me. 

With such a view of existence, it is need- 
less to say that Leopardi's life is rather a 
warning than an example. He is one of 
these ** inheritors of unfulfilled renown " 
of whom Shelley wrote in his lament on 
Keats. It is the infinite wailing, as Carlyle 
caustically said of Keats, of one of nature's 
gifted children, whom she had cast off as 
Savage was cast off by his unnatural mother 
and left to wander in the streets of London, 
hunger-stricken. Few had the courage of 
sturdy old Johnson to* rise and do 
" battle with his evil star ; " to " breast the 
waves of cucumstance and grasp the skirts 
of time and chance.'* These trials 
make or mar as they kill or cure. The 
discipline is too harsh for some, and they 
sink into black night as stars swallowed 
up by midnight gloom. Others emerge 
again to shine forever in the clear sky of 
eminent renown. Our own Will Shake- 
spere, when he penned his sonnets, and his 
Passionate Pilgrim, might have ended his 
career a splendid failure, like Leopardi, — 
but he lived down this green sickness of 
immature poetry, and in his riper years, 
in his master sketch of " Hamlet,'* he 
drew out of the treasure-house of his 
own youthful experience, as Goethe was 
in the habit of doing. Of these failures 
of genius we can only speak compas- 
sionately ; but it is mere flattery to exalt 
Leopardi into the rank of a first-rate 
thinker, and to place him, as Mr. Ed- 
wardes does, at the head of a school of 



Pessimists in the Gallery of Philosophers, 
for which this Triibner series is designed. 
There is but one school of Pessimism, and 
Schopenhauer is its prophet. 



MR. JAMES MOIR'S SERMONS.* 

James Moir, of Maybole, Ayrshire, is 
characteristically, though of course in- 
completely, represented in this little 
volume. Those who knew him will recog- 
nise, in the fourteen discourses and the 
short memoir, an unmistakable . and 
somewhat vivid reflection of his well- 
marked personality. He was an Evan- 
gelical of the Evangelicals, and at the same 
time a man of fine literary culture ; and 
in these sermons we have uncompromis- 
ing Puritan orthodoxy preached in lan- 
guage of Addisonian elegance, enriched 
and quickened and strengthened with 
frequent Shakespearian quotatioa Here 
and there, indeed, there may be the 
slightest grammatical slip, but only enough 
to remind us that the author's hand did 
not give the last touches of revision to 
the manuscript; on the whole the ser- 
mons are models of pulpit style. 

The writer of the memoir is right in 
tracing a great deal in the character and 
work of Mr. Moir to the influence of the 
late Rev. Dr. A D. Davidson of Aber- 
deen. Throughout the whole period of 
his youth, we are told, he sat at the feet of 
" that Gamaliel-like preacher and teacher." 
Dr. Davidson, as a preacher, was re- 
markable for a chastened and penetrating 
fervour, a scrupulous avoidance of all 
tawdry ornament, an extreme carefulness 
of composition, and a deeply evangelical 
cast of thought and sentiment As a man, 
he was characterised by a notable quiet- 
ness and contentedness, a total absence of 
ambition to shine, an abiding persuasion 
that the aflection of a congregation is more 
to be prized than the influence of a leader 
or the plaudits of a sounding popularity. 
In all this James Moir followed the ex- 
ample of the pastor he admired and loved. 
The year after that in which he 
entered the ministry, he was ordained to 
the pastoral charge of the Free church of 
Maybole (1854), and there, against all in- 
ducements to move, he remained until the 
time of his death ( 1 88 1 ). Of professional 
ambition in one sense, neither he nor Dr. 
Davidson was void. Both men looked 
upon a sermon as an artist looks upon his 
picture or a poet looks upon his poem. It 
was a thing to be delighted in, a thing to 
be deliberately planned and patiently exe- 
cuted, a thing to be regarded with an 
honourable pride, and which was to be 
turned out in workmanlike style, and 
brought as nearly as possible to ideal 
excellence, whether it was exactly what the 
crowd might clamour for or was not. 

The first thing that strikes us in Mr. 
Moir's manner as an artist whose product 
was the sermon is the precision, the defi- 

• The Power of an Endless Life, and Other Sermons. By 
the late Rev. James Moir, M.A., Maybole. With a Brief 
Memoir. London: Hodaer and Stoughton. 1882. 



niteness, the clearness with which he 
works. Ever^ discourse is a whole, with 
beginning, middle, and end, and every 
part is in due proportion and relation to 
every other part He never gropes his 
way into a subject or a text, feeling about 
for remarks, here irrelevantly copious, 
there obscurely brief. Stating in the 
commencement what he means to set 
forth, and introducing the main theme 
with a terse and brief exordium, 
sometimes warmly eloquent, he proceeds 
to divide his subject with something of 
the formality of the Puritan school, but 
never with excessive minuteness of 
analysis, and having dwelt at sufiicient 
length yet always with pertinent close- 
ness on each of the subdivisions, he 
winds up with a practical peroration. 
This is a commonplace enough frame- 
work for a sermon, but it will be found, in 
the hand of a master, adequate to the 
reception of any amount of intellectual 
power, imaginative colouring, or emo- 
tional intensity that he is able to throw 
into it, or that the congregation can take 
home. As a sample of Mr. Moir's exor- 
diums, we may quote the following from 
his sermon on the words, " God who is 
rich in mercy." 

Bot«iii lilaett 
Many are the precious sentences in the Word 
of God, and the one we are going to consider at 
present is not the least of them, — " God who 
16 rich in mercy." I liud my hand on a book 
some time ago, entitled "Bosom Lines," and 
which I found to contain little scraps from the 
poets, especially Wordsworth — sweet sugges- 
tive expressions that one would like to have 
engraven on the memory, and by which the 
soul might give expression, in poetic words and 
figures, to all its varied moods of thought and 
feeling. And how full of bosom lines is God's 
own Word to God*s own child I 

How sweet unto my taste, O Lord, 
Are all Thy words of truth ! 
And none is sweeter than this, " God who is 
rich in mercy." It rings in the ear like a note 
flung from angelic harps, and it is a bosom 
sentence which is never superannuated nor out 
of date. I am always needing mercy. And 
if, in this tabernacle of clay, I could be like the 
white-robed multitude who cease not day nor 
night to celebrate the high praises of God, 
I think I shouldwantno better theme for my 
ceaseless song than that it might be " God, 
who is rich in mercy." 

That is all The keynote is struck, the 
attention of the congregation is arrested ; 
and then, without indulging for a mo- 
ment in superfluous verbiage, he moves 
into the heart of his subject. In doing so, 
he looks his text full in the face, and fixes 
upon its salient feature, to wit, the some- 
what startling application to God of such 
a term as ricA, 

Cod's Rlcbes. 

This manner of speaking of God is peculiar 
to Paul. He often uses it in all his writings. 
" The same Lord is ricli to all that call on 
Him '* (Bom. x. 12) ; " Despisest thou the 
riches of His goodness ? " (Bom. ii. 4) ; "O, 
the depth of the riches both of the wisdom 
and knowledge of God!" (Bom. xi. 83); 
"The riches of His glory;" "The 
unsearchable riches of Christ,'' and so forth. 
And no other New Testament writer employiB 
this same manner of speech. And as FaufsayB 
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of Eaaias, that "he ia very bold" (Bom. z. 
20), 80 I think we maj say the same of Paul 
himself. It is a boll thinff to call God rich — 
to apply to Him an epithet so purely mundane 
and human. To be rich is to have more than 
we need, more than we know how to make a 
ffood use of, and which we require to lay aside 
for future wants and emergencies. But the 
great God is infinitely removed from all such 
paltry ideas. And, immense as Ui<i pos- 
sessions are> He has nothing superflu- 
ous, nothing that He does not know what 
to do wi'ii, nothing requiring to be 
hoarded for future demands. And it would 
be a sorry compliment, therefore, and would 
savour even of impiety, inasmuch as it would 
be regarding God as though he were alto- 
gether such an one as ourselves, were we to 
call Him rich in our own sense of the term — 
rich in gold, and goods, and lands, and cattle, 
and servants. He does not dei^n to be called 
rich in respect of these. And it is not in re- 
spect to these that Paul calls Him *' rich," or 
speaks of His " riches." And yet 6K>d is rich, 
and wants to have the reputation of being 
rich. But what are His possessions that He 
attaches the idea of personal wealth to? 
Nothing physical, nothing material, nothing 
which we account riches. God*s riches are 
moral and spiritual. His goodness. His grace. 
His mercy. His long-suffering— these are His 
treasures, and it is in regard to these that He 
wants to be known and admired as rich. 

Now since the thoughts of God, as far as we 
can enter into them, uiould be what ought to 
sway and direct us in our whole life and con- 
duct. His account of what His own wealth con- 
sists in should assist us in distinguishing 
between " the true riches," and what are only 
a caricature of them, and a delusion and a 
snare. In one view of it, the whole of religion 
may be said to consist in revolutionising our 
opinions about riches, teaching us to discern 
as riches what God calls riches — goodness, 
grace, mercy, truth— and to regard what the 
world calls riches as mere things by the way, 
things which our Heavenly Father knows wo 
have need of, and of which He will give us as 
much as we need. To be truly rich is to bo 
" rich in faith," '* rich towards God," rich in 
the way that God is rich, abounding in good- 
ness, and mercy, and truth. These constitute 
" the good part that can never be taken from 
you," the treasure in heaven, which no rust 
shall eat, and which no thieves can steal. 

This is the entire treatment of the first 
head. It is almost too compact. So fresh 
and pregnant a remark as " the whole of 
religion may be said to consist in revolu- 
tionising our opinions about riches/* 
would have admitted of the amplificatioii 
to which it seems to invite the preacher ; 
but he has made his meaning plain, and 
enshrined it in clear and expressive words, 
and he is content. 

In dealing with the next head — mercy 
as the special wealth of God — his severe 
orthodoxy constitutes what some will re- 
gard as his strength and some as his 
weakness. Mercy he defines to be a 
degree of goodness transcending mere be- 
nevolence. This last may be shown to 
well-deserving, sinless creatures, as, for 
example, the angels; but mercy is the 
outgoing of love towards "creatures who 
are unlovely, who delight to mar God's 
image." And he goes on to propound 
the theory that it was to afford 
opportunity for such displays of mercy 
that sin was permitted. "Had the 
Divine love never required to rise to the 
height of mercy — that is to say, had there 



never been any sin — the universe could 
never have known how great that love of 
God is. Its highest manifestation in 
mercy would never have been required of 
it. It would have still been stretching 
out before the intelligent universe as a 
great, calm, shining ocean, but its depths 
unthought of and untried. They might 
be skimming its surface, glassed in its 
waters, rocked on its throbbing bosom, 
fanned by its zephyrs, regaled by its 
billowy music, but none caring, because 
none needing, to find its soundings. 
But sin supplied the lead, and the redemp- 
tion work has been the sounding line; and 
for nearly six thousand years now has the 
lead been sinking, but yet no bottom is 
reported." We are thus brought within 
sight of " that most mysterious of all pro- 
blems — the origin of evil. It does not 
explain that origin, but it at least testifies 
to one great advantage arising fromr God 
permitting it to exist. God could have 
never been known as He is known, nor 
loved as He is loved, had there been no 
evil." To judge rightly of this hypo- 
thesis we must recollect that Mr. Moir 
holds the doctrine of eternal punish- 
ment in its old unmitigated form. 
"The wicked," he says, "will exist as 
long as the righteous; and Scripture 
lends no countenance to the hypothesis 
of some, that the wicked will never be 
raised again, or, if raised, it will only be 
to witness how much they have lost, and 
then be consumed in hell fire until they 
be nothing at all. There is no such 
doctrine in God's Word, but everything 
to oppose and condemn it. The wicked 
shall never perish in the sense of ceasing 
to exist. * Their worm dieth not, and their 
fire is not quenched.'" There are, we 
repeat, some who will regard all this as 
unimpeachably logical, and it is certainly 
in accordance with the Puritan creeds. 
But to others — and not a few others — the 
statement that an Almighty Being could 
permit a state of things involving the 
eternal torment of one section of the 
htiman race, in order that He might 
.icut, and might be seen to "treat, 
another section of the same race wiih 
mercy, will appear to be an astounding 
paradox. Mr. Moir was one of those 
who habitually and without effort sub- 
mit all difficulties that might occur to 
the speculative intellect to the arbitrament 
of Scripture. It is impossible that there 
can be two opinions as to the delicacy and 
suggesliveness of the following passage. 
€hrl8t and the RfBurrcctlon. 
Three times our Saviour exercised His 
Divine power upon the dead, and the cases 
admit of an arrangement which seems intended 
to show that Christ could bring to life a^n, 
no matter how wide might appear the gulf 
between the body and the departed spirit. 
The daughter of Jairus had just breathed her 
last, and He stayed the departed spirit in its 
flight, and brought it hack again. The widow's 
son had been dead some time, and ready to be 
laid in the grave ; but the command, "Arise," 
was as effectual in his case as in the other. 
Lazarus had been in the tomb four dayj, and 



putrefaction was in progress; but he, too, 
heard and obeyed the summons, "Lazarus, 
come forth.'' In these typical cases we have 
the sure pledge and guarantee that, when that 
hour comes of which Christ spoke, when they 
that are in their graves shall hear the voice of 
the Son of man, Uiere will be no failure to re- 
spond. Through all the realms of the dead the 
voice of the Prince of Life will re-echo, and the 
last enemy. Death himself, shall be destroyed. 

We read in this passage, that when Jesus 
had raised the young man, " He delivered Him, 
to his mother.** And I doubt not that we are 
to lead, in that act, the pleasure that Christ 
himself felt in drying up her tears, and turn- 
ing her sorrow into gladness. When He raised 
the daughter of Jairus, He took the child's 
father and mother with Him, that He might 
Himself enjoy the pleasure of giving them 
back their child, and of witnessing their joy. 
And we may be well assured that Jesus Him- 
self was not untouched by the joy of the two 
sisters when their brother was restored to 
them. He had wept with them when they 
wept, and He would rejoice with them when 
they rejoiced. 

And is it too much to say that Christ is 
looking forward to the resurrection as a time 
of infinite joy and pleasure for Himself as 
well as for His people? How many little 
daughters and sons will He then deliver to 
their mothers, and brothers, and sisters P How 
many wives to husbands,and friends to friends ? 
And none will be more joyful, amid the 
universal greetings, than the compassionate 
Saviour Himself, who by His word 'shall have 
thus reversed all sorrow, and wiped away all 
tears, and removed all occasion for ever again 
saying, " Weep not." 

The preceding is a sufficient illustration — 
though others perhaps more striking might 
be found in the volume — of the strictly 
textual character of Mr. Moir's preaching. 
He never launches into general dissertation 
that has no bearing on his text ; but the 
words of Scripture often suggest to him 
lines of thought which, though natural, are 
far from obvious. This remark, however, 
hardly applies to the last extract we pro- 
pose to make. It occurs in a sermon on 
the Widow's Mite, and its leading thought 
has a manifest relation to the smallness of 
that offering. 

The Power of Littles. 

Consider all the works of God, whether in 
nature or in grace, and you will perceive that 
little$ aie the order of the day with Him. The 
most stupendous of His works, the eublimest 
of His effects, are merely an aggregate of 
littles. Thus the children sing- 
Little drops of water, httle trains of sand, 
Make the boundless ocean and the boauteoas land ; 
And the little moments, homble though thoy bo, 
Make the mighty ages of eternity. 

Some of the largest mountains and islands 
on the globe are the product of the coral 
insect. And it is by the most insensible grad- 
ations and additions that the animal and vege- 
table kingdoms advance from microscopic 
dimensions to the goodly proportions with 
which we are familiar. And we can trace the 
same all through the regions of the intellec- 
tual, the moral, and the spiritual. The most 
useful discoveries in science have sprung 
from very insignificant beginnings, and 
have been perfected little by httle. Charac- 
ter is but the effect of a vast congeries of 
littles. Life is made up of httle incidents ra- 
ther than of brilliant achievements. Audit is 
mainly upon littles that the peace and comfort 
of our homes depend. So, again, the children 
sing— 

Lit*le deeds of kindness, little words of love. 

Make the earth an Eden, Uke ^ihe heaven above^ 
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The teaching which is to transform, the 
world is, " Line upon line, precept upon pre- 
cept, here a little and there a Uttle." And 
the progress of the Diyine life in the soul is 
like the passing from darkness to light hy one 
pencil of rays following upon another, shining 
more and more unto the perfect day. And u 
the financial system of the Church orerlook 
this great principle, on which God has erected 
all His most stupendous works, and is' pro- 
ducing all His mightiest and most enduring 
effects, she is out of harmony alike with nature 
and with grace, and must bi^sakdown in the ful- 
filment of her high mission. To strive after 
grand results by the patient operation of little 
agencies is truly God-like, and must be looked 
to as the secret of the Church's success. We 
are thankful for the large subscriptions of the 
liberal and wealthy f e w,but we must not depend 
upon them, else our career is brief. We must 
gather up the fragments, that nothing be lost. 
The Church now is infinitely more wealthy than 
in Apostolic days ; and if every one were doing 
the little that God has put it in his power to do, 
what a lever for good would be at once placed 
in our hands, and by how many open doors 
might we enter in and occupy, in the Lord's 
name, while at present we can only stand afar 
off, and contemplate them with vain regrets. 

We learn from the preface to this 
volume that Mr. Moir, who was an indus- 
trious and systematic student, has left a 
'*huge mass of manuscripts," and we 
strongly concur in the opinion expressed 
that much lies in them well fitted to 
enrich our theological and exegetical 
literature. The present volume wUl, we 
trust, meet with such a reception as may en- 
courage the author to make a selection from 
what remains, and to offer it to the public. 
The good that Mr. Moir did will thus live 
after him, and his spirit will continue to 
work in that vineyard where he so lovingly 
and happily laboured. These sermons, 
besides their more important qualities, 
have this in particular, that they are classic 
models of the preacher's art as such. No 
man who preaches so clearly, so tersely, 
so freshly, so Scripturally as Mr. Moir will 
fail of the best success. We can hardly 
imagine a more suitable or serviceable 
boon for a theological student or a young 
minister. 



COL. RAMSAY'S ROUGH RECOLLECTIONS* 

In the summer of 1841, when Cornet 
Ramsay was quartered at Brighton, 
he tells us that he was asked by a 
celebrated portrait painter— an old Royal 
Academiciam — to sit for his likeness. 
The result was not pleasing to his 
family, and the picture was not bought. 
In the following summer it was ex- 
hibited in the Royal Academy by the 
RA., who being one of the oldest Fellows, 
had a right to the place of honour for 
his pictures. The consequence was that 
the portrait was the first work of art that 
met the gaze of the bewildered public as 
they ascended the steps of the old build- 
ing in Trafalgar-square, and accordingly 
attracted the notice of Punchy who asked — 
and very properly asked — what this young 
cornet with four unpronounceable names 



* Rough Recollections of Military Service and Society. 
By Lieut.-Col. Balcarres D. Wardlaw Ramsay. In Two 
VQlumes. Wflliam Blackwood and Sons. az^. 



had done to have his likeness so pro- 
minently placed before the public. It 
appears that these volumes have been pub- 
lished in reply. In them we see that the 
young cornet has lived forty years longer, 
that he has seen many persons and divers 
countries, that he has kept his eyes and 
ears open, and that, above all, he has dili- 
gently studied Punch all the time. The 
record is satisfactory, we admit, as far as it 
goes, but may not be accepted as an 
excuse for inflicting on the reading public 
a work which has no literary merit and is 
singularly barren in interesting particulars. 
It belongs to the same class of publica- 
tions as those of the late Lord William 
Lennox. They were about as poor books 
as any mortal could write. He twaddled 
as much as the far-famed James Grant 
of the Morning Advertiser, But twaddle 
about persons is always more or less inte- 
resting. A similar remark cannot be made 
as to twaddle about places, and it is about 
them our author chiefly writes. For in- 
stance, what can be duller than such 
writing as the following extract taken at 
random : — " I returned to Biarritz, from 
which place we started for Grenoble, 
passing through Bordeaux and Cette, 
where every species of wine is manu- 
factured. At Tarascon Junction we met 
the Marseilles Express, passed Nime?, 
Avignon, and so on to Valence, whence we 
took the branch train on to Grenoble." If 
readers like that kind of writing they will 
have plenty of it in the Rough Recollec- 
tions. The gallant officer has seen a good 
deal of the world and of high life. His 
grandfather was an earl, and that was an 
advantage ; but on the whole his recollec- 
tions are somewhat flat and meagre, and, 
unless the readers are military men, of 
little interest. 

Our author remembers Sir Walter Scott 
diningwith his father in the family residence 
II, Moray-place, Edinburgh ; was at school 
with young Mackintosh, " the earnest 
student'* of Norman Macleod; recollects 
the illuminations at Edinburgh on the 
passing of the great Reform Act, and was 
at school at Cheam, where he witnessed 
the sight of the burning Houses of Parlia- 
ment in 1834, when "the whole sky," he 
writes, **was literally in a blaze." In 
1839 he was sent abroad to travel, under 
the care of Canon Burbidge, a favourite 
pupil of Dr. Arnold. In Paris they met 
the Doctor. He was in high spirits — 
almost too much so, as he always was on 
his holidays — and the future cornet was a 
little dismayed. *' He turned round, and, 
with an amused look, said, * Ah ! my boy, 
I feel I am not fashionable enough for 
you ; but when you are as old as I am I 
hope you may feel as young as I do now.' *' 
At a party at Florence he met-Catalini. 
She was thinly clad, and he had, 
in his anxiety to hear her sing, 
placed on her chair a red iced cream, 
which he had not time to remove 
before she plumped down upon it *' The 
weather being warm, and the fair prim^ 



donna's garments of the thinnest texture, 
the sensation was evidently a vivid one- 
She jumped up exclaiming, 'What is 
this ?' and then saw her muslin dyed red. 
I was standing by her with my mouth 
open petrified with terror when the fair 
songstress opened upon me such a volley 
of choice Tuscan particular that I fairly 
fled." At Bonn, where our author went 
to study, he had for a fellow student the 
father of the Princess of Wales, then 
Prince Holstein. In 1840 our author's 
military career commenced by his joining 
the Scots Greys then quartered at Bir- 
mingham. One of his earliest military 
duties seems to have been the com- 
mand of the Royal escort when Her 
Majesty and Prince Albert were on their 
way to Lord Hardwicke's place at Wim- 
pole. In due time our author is ordered 
off to India, and after dancing and dining 
at Bombay, managed to get sent to the 
Punjab, and saw a good deal of the Law- 
rences, and Sir Henry, afterwards Lord 
Harding. He was again in India 
at the time of the mutiny. Now 
and then we get a glimpse of life 
behind the scenes, as when certain officers 
or editors abused others more fortunate. 
We see also a great deal of the humbug 
of officialism. For instance, one day 
Colonel Gates goes to the Horse Guards 
and asks to see the military secretary. The 
latter sent out word that he was very busy, 
and that the Colonel must come on his 
levee day. Notwithstanding the message, 
the Colonel went in, to the intense disgust 
of the military secretary, who, looking very 
furious, asked, ** Did you not hear, sir, that 
I was very busy ? " " So you said, sir," 
was the reply ; ** but I looked through the 
keyhole, and, seeing you reading the 
Times^ thought I might as well come in and 
settle my business." 

Of Lord Dalhousie, then Governor- 
General of India, our author has much to 
say. It seems he flrst made his acquaint- 
ance in 1830, when as a small boy he ac- 
companied him when, as Lord Ramsay, he 
canvassed Edinburgh. One of the electors 
asked him if it was true that he had, when 
at college, subscribed to the Thirty- nine 
Articles. "If," replied Lord Ramsay, 
"the gentleman will tell me what the 
Thirty-nine Articles are I will answer." 
This shut up the anxious inquirer. 

Our author's testimony to Havclock is 
valuable. It has been the fashion too 
much to regard him as simply a stern 
Puritan soldier. He was that ; but he was 
endeared to all who knew him by his 
gentle and unobtrusive social qualities. It 
was the possession of these qualities which 
rendered him so beloved even by men who 
had otherwise not much in common with 
him. His proselytism was that of ex- 
ample, not of talL He lived a true life, 
therefore his influence was great But 
we must let our author tell his own 
stories in his own way, and sometimes 
he does so well. For instance, many will 
be interested in the following anecdotes of 
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CSoo« 01« Blsbop WUton. 

2nd January 1868. — Our good old Bishop, 
Daniel Wilson, died this morning. He was a 
most eccentric old man, and oountlees were the 
stories of him. I will mention a few from my 
personal experience. In a sermon at the Cal- 
cutta Cathedral, after a hubbub about some 
indiscretion attributed to an officer of rank, 
alluded to in the foregoing pages, tiie Bishop 
after a powerful discourse wound up by saying : 
" But, my brethren, there are sinners every- 
where. There are sinners even amongst these 
dear little children [pointing to the Sunday- 
school children'right and left of him], and there 
are a vast number of old sinners in front of me," 
waving his hands over the heads of the Gover- 
nor-Qeneral and staff, Members of Council, 
heads of departments, <&c. 

One morning I breakfasted with him. As 
usual at family prayers, which he invariably 
conducted himself, he prayed by name for the 
people staying with him. There was a gentle- 
man from Madras for whom he^ prayed, and 
then he said, " Let us pray for his dear wife, 
and dear children.'' A thought struck him, he 
paused, and he said to his chaplain, " By-the- 
bye, is he a married man ? *' 

" No, my lord ; he is not married." 

•' Ah, well, never mind," he resumed. " He 
may marry, and the children may come." 

On another occasion it was related that he 
was preaching against the sin of avarice, when 
he delivered himself of the following remarks : 
••My brethren, there are several forms of 
avarice ; one form has recently been brought 
home to me most unpleasantly. You all know 
my archdeacon there, a most excellent man ; 
well, last week he sold me a horse for five huD- 
dred rupees — ^he is not worth ten. This, my 
brethren, I ooosider a most unpleasant form of 
avarice." 

Again, as a specimen of our author's 
best manner, we give a 

Scene In (lie Horseffaanls. 

Sir Bichard had a great deal of quiet 
humour. One day, going into his room with 
some papers for signature, I found two young 
ladies there, sisters of an officer who has since 
highly distinguished himself, and is deservedly 
esteemed. They were asking Sir Bichard to 
do something for their brother which was not 
in his power, not being in his department. He 
said, '* The Adjutant-General is the person to 
whom you must apply." They at once replied, 
" Then send for the Adjutant-General." This 
caught the fancy at once of Sir Bichard, who 
laughed and said, " Ha, ha ! Capital ! send for 
the Adjutant-General," — and there and then, 
acting on the impulse of the moment, he wrote 
as follows : " My dear Scarlett, I am most 
anxious to see you, but being detained in my 
rcx>m by mostimjportant business, I am unable 
to go to yon. Will you therefore kindly step 
over to my room ? " Presently we heard the 
messengers sboutiog out, "Adjutant-Gene- 
ral ! Adjutant-General ! " and in walked the 
fine stately old soldier Sir James Scarlett. In- 
stantly one young lady placed herself against 
one door of entrance, and the other against 
another. I shaU never forget the look of be- 
wildered amazement on the Adjutant-General's 
face. He was simply transfixed, and said, 
•' Airey, what is the meaning of this ? " " It 
means,'* said Sir Bichard, ** that these young 
ladies want something from you, and it appears 
they are determined to have it." " Let me 
out, let me out," said Sir James. " They shall 
have what they want, only let me out," re- 
peated Sir James very impatiently, and some- 
what nngallantly, as the young ladies were 
very charming. The fair janitors withdrew, 
and Sir Bichard, giving a quiet chuckle, ad- 
dressed himself vigorouSly to work, and cleared 
off a whole basketful of arrears, being re- 
freshed by this little incident. 



Few literary anecdotes are given, and 
when found, of course, are the more ac- 
ceptable. We make no apology for quot- 
ing one about 

Wordsworth and His Sister. 

The name of Wordsworth recalls to my 
memory having once met the poet in a railway 
carriage on the North- Western line, proceeding 
to Leauiington. He was accompanied by his 
sister. Wordsworth asked me what I was 
reading, I replied, "One of Balzac's Novels." 
He shook his head, looked pained, and said, 
" Bad, bad, bad ! " His old sister shook hers 
sympathetically. Their attention, however, 
was soon diverted from me by a little girl, the 
only other occupant of the carriage, who soon 
after leaving a station began to cry. Both the 
old poet and his sister were much concerned, 
and began to question her as to the cause of 
her te£^. It then appeared that the poor little 
thing ought to have got out at the last station, 
but had been asleep. Wordsworth and his 
sister, both actuated by the same kind inten- 
tions, put their heads out of the window, 
shouting, " Guard, guard ! Stop, stop ! " I 
mildly pointed out to them that they were 
shouting to the wind alone, and that it was very 
dangerous, on which they subsided; but at 
the next station there was much talking to the 
guard on the departure of the little girl. This 
simple unworldly-minded old couple talked of 
nothing else, and left me to imbibe my poison 
without further remonstrance. 

When Thackeray edited the Comhill^ 
our author, anxious to get an article in- 
serted, wrote to him, having received a 
letter of introduction from a mutual frien d 
and also a relative of the great man — 
General Carmichael. This led to 
A Dinner with Thackeray. 

I received an invitation to dinner, where I 
met his great friend Mr. Cubitt, then Lord 
Mayor. I sat next to him, and was presented 
to him by Thackeray, who called him the 
Lord Mayor in the Flesh. Mr. Cubitt asked 
me if I was in any office in London, and hear- 
ing that I was at the Horse Guards, said he 
was delighted to be able to ask us to a banquet. 
After dinner, during which Thackeray hardly 
opened his lips, appearing to be sufiFering, I 
found myself the last in the room, and was 
smelling some flowers, of which I am passion- 
ately fond, and saying to myself, " How charm- 
ing ! "—when Thackeray looked in, and in a 
go^-humoured sardouic manner said, ** Won't 
you join the ladies? You can indulge your 
enthusiasm at a very cheap rate in Covent 
Garden to-morrow morning." When we 
adjourned to his room for a cigar, the conver- 
sation turned upon the sad end of one we all 
knew well. A clever man and a briUiant con- 
versationalist, he was to be seen everywhere, 
and I specially remember him at the Coventry 
Club, of which we were both members. It 
appears he lost all his money, and was deserted 
by all his g^at and powerful friends : one poor 
woman of the town, an outcast, alone tended 
his dyinff couch. Thackeray spoke with infi- 
nite tenderness and compassion of this merci- 
ful act ; and I recognised his largeness of mind, 
his benevolence, and exc^uisite tenderness. In 
his writings, and often in his conversation, he 
seemed by his cynicism to protest, as it were, 
against what he considered a weakness in his 
nature. In a moment he was taken away — 
found dead in his bed. He has left countless 
admirers and many sincere friends. 

No man in modem times had a more re- 
markable career than the late Mr. Lindsay, 
the great shipowner. Our author paid him 
a visit, and hears him tell some of his stories, 
and gives us the following relating to 



Mr. I^lndsay, H.P., an« the Shipowner. 

I succeeded in shipping myself as a cabin-boy 
on board an East Indiia ship. In ten years I rose 
to the command of a ship ; but during that 
time had been terribly 'knocked about. I 
received two or three sabre-wounds, and had 
my leg broken. On the latter occasion I came 
home as midshipman. When the ship was in 
the docks, the owner, a very wealthy man, came 
down to see it, and noticed me lying in my 
berth with a broken leg. He took me up in 
his own carriage to Sir Astley Cooper, brought 
me back again, and gave me a five-pound note, 
telling me to remain in London until another 
of his ships came in, as the one I was serving 
in was going out at once. For twenty-five 
years I never saw this man again, when a ship 
of his was consigned to me from the West 
Indies. It was a standing rule with me that 
no ship should be delivered up to the owners 
until all the dock and custom dues and fines 
were paid. In this case such had not been 
done, consequently the ship, with a very valu- 
able cargo of sugar, worth about ^640,000, was 
detained. Upon this the owner wrote a note 
to me, asking for a private in^vcrview, which I 
at once granted. On his entering the room I 
recognised him immediately as my quo-Adam 
benefactor. He had, however, lost all recol- 
lection of me. He said, " My name is pro- 
bably not unknown to you as a wealthy West 
India merchant ; but owing to the terrible 
depression in the West India trade, I am ab- 
solutely at present unable to raise two thou- 
sand pounds to pay the various charges. If I 
carnot realise this valuable cargo within a 
certain time, I must become bankrupt." I re- 
plied briefly, that I was very sorry; but that 
the rules laid down must be adhered to, and 
the money paid before the ship was delivered 
to him. The old man was dreadf uUy distressed 
at this, and sat with his head in his hands, fore- 
seeing nothing but ruin. After a pause I re- 
sumed, *' Although I cannot waive the rule in 
your f ivour, I can lend you two thousand 
pounds privately, and you can repay me at 
your convenience." At this unexpected piece 
of good fortune the old man was quite over- 
come, and expressed his warm thanks. I re- 
plied, "One good turn deserves another.'* 
" What Ao yon mean P " said the owner in 
astonishment. I then made myself known to 
him as the midshipman with the broken leg, to 
whom he had been so kind. The poor old man 
burst into tears. He got his valuable cargo 
released, and eventually thereby recovered 
his credit and became again a wealthy man. 



One more anecdote we must give, 
relates to the late 



It 



Lord Beaconsfleld. 



Here is a delicious story, told me by an old 
lady whom I met somewhere, which has cheered 
me up in my sorrow. When a girl she used to 
dine with her parents at an annual Christmas 
dinner given by Mr. Murray of Albemarle- 
street to his literary friends: D* Israeli the 
elder, and his family, were always there. After 
dinner, the children were allowed to play a 
round game together ; but after the first year 
they aU refus^ to play with Master Ben 
because he cheated so. Evidently at a very 
early age he was determined to gain the 
mastery, and, of course, at that age had no 
scruples. He must then have foreshadowed 
what he is reputed to have said of his great 
political rival — viz., that he was undoubtedly a 
great man, but never could be a successful 
politician, because he was overburdened with 
principle and had not one redeeming vice ! 

There are clearly a few pearls in these 
recollections, but they would have been 
much more readable had the author not 
padded them out into a couple of 
volumes. 
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FOUR RECENT NOVELS.* 

It is always interesting to compare the 
early writings of an author with the work 
of later years ; and in these two novels from 
the familiar pen of Mrs. Worboise, the 
changes which maturity brings may be 
noted with peculiar ease. Maude Boling- 
broke is prefaced by a statement, that the 
author's " religious convictions have, on 
some points, undergone considerable 
changes" since the period when this book 
was prepared. An early production, and 
long out of print, the story has an interest 
^t this later date. Its decisive utterances 
against Roman Catholicism are as much 
needed now as twenty years ago, and its 
instructive moral requires enforcement 
no less than in past years. Mrs. Worboise 
is nothing if not earnest. Her convictions 
appear to take deep root, and she cannot 
refrain from expressing them. At the 
time whtn Maude Bolingbroke first ap- 
peared, th« author had matured her 
opinions concerning the Roman Church ; 
and the attainment of clear views on the 
subject was a natural call to expound 
those views for the benefit of others. 
Since that period, Mrs. Worboise has seen 
her way to a deep conviction that a State 
religion is objectionable as a matter of 
principle, and also of desirability. In 
Sissie^ her latest work, it is no longer a 
contrast in favour of the Established 
Churchthat is offered. Her description of a 
midnight service on New Year's Eve 
shows the distance she has travelled, and 
reveals her as a staunch Dissenter from 
choice and conviction. Those who do 
not like these distinct utterances of 
opinion, must put up with them or leave 
them alone; for Mrs. Worboise believes 
in showing her colours. It is this in- 
tense honesty that makes part of the 
charm of her works. They are so mani- 
festly the expression of her own think- 
ing, and she is so delightfully definite in 
her views, that it is quite a rest to meet 
with an author who really believes she 
has something to believe in. Nowadays, 
the normal attitude of many of our 
writers is one of painful indecision. 
They write books to inform the public 
generally that they do not feel certain of 
anything, and in a vague sort of fashion 
they imply that they will feel grateful if 
anyone will kindly show them a firm place 
to stand upon. Mrs. Worboise will have 
none of this. What she knows she tells ; 
where she does not feel clear she keeps 
silence. Perhaps it is this activity, this 
constant employment of the gifts allotted 
to her, which prevents her finding the 
difficulties that often harass more dreamy 
natures. At any rate, the practical 
lesson of all her writings, and emphati- 
cally of Sissiey is, ** Whatsoever thy hand 
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findeth to do, do it" Sissie, or, more 
correctly, Mary Elizabeth Alithea Lan- 
caster, is the good genius of a doctor's 
family. The only sister among five 
brothers, Sissie finds herself at fifteen 
recalled from school to fill the place of 
house-mother, vacated by her peevish, 
delicate, and incompetent mother. Affairs 
are looking very uncomfortable, for mis- 
management, extravagance, and a large 
family have reduced the doctor's finances 
to the verge of bankruptcy, and Sissie 
takes up the loose reins of government 
in time to begin housekeeping without 
servants, and with the barest of supplies. 
Her strong common sense and practical 
affection avert the worst fears; and by 
dint of patient endeavour matters are 
brought mto more hopeful condition. 
The friendship of a lady whose wealth 
and kindliness are in equal proportion, 
gives Sissie a favourable chance of com- 
pleting her education ; and, armed with 
this advantage, she is able to render 
valuable assistance to her harassed father, 
and give him a renewal of the hopefulness 
which trouble had nearly killed It is 
the most common-place story imaginable ; 
no sensation stronger than a dislocated 
ankle, or an amusing proposal, is admitted; 
yet with these ordinary materials, the 
author has contrived a narrative so 
thoroughly realistic, so natural and cheer- 
ful, that it is not only a pleasure but a 
profit to read it. Mrs, Worboise excels 
in depicting a fretful, selfish woman, of 
whom Mrs. Lancaster is certainly chief. 
The scene where Sissie receives parental 
permission to take a holiday with some 
friends at the seaside, carries its own 
moral. 

Ilrs. Lancaster Gives Cousent. 

" It is not without many doubts and muoh 
hesitation that J have consented/' continued 
Mrs. Lancaster. " I do not perceive that your 
health needs any improvement, or that you re- 
quire change of air. I ought to spend every 
autumn at the seaside ; your papa knows that 
only too well, especially just now. After a 
trying spring, my frequent bad nights, and 
nearly ceaseless neuralgia, it is almost as 
much as my life is worth to stay on here for 
the next few weeks. But it is you, it seems, 
not I, who are to be favoured with seaside 
breezes. I hope you will sometimes think of 
your poor suffering mother, who is sacrificing 
so much to give you pleasure, Sissie; and 
^hen you come back I trust it will be with a 
renewed determination to devote your whole 
time and energies to the welfare of your 
famUy." 

*' 1 am sure, mamma, I will do my very best 
to prove to you how grateful I am, and I will 
try to be more useful than ever," was Sissie 's 
tearful answer. " When am I to go ? " 

'* Early next week, I believe ; so you must 
make haste and get all your mending done, 
and you must really contrive to finish those 
little shirts for Gregory, and I am sure I do 
not know who is to dress poor little Howard." 

" Don't you think he would let Fabian do 
it ? Fabian /las dressed him in the morning 
before now." 

" Fabian may try, but I am afraid ; he is 
such a sensitive, nervous little dear, and one 
hasty word will throw him into -fits." 

" Of temper," laughed Dr. Lancaster. '* My 
dear, of all spoiled cMldren our little Howard 



is about the worst. It is quite time he learned 
to be a little less 'sensitive.' He will have 
to rough it in the world, and the sooner he 
begins the better. Let Caroline dress him ; 
she is far from an unkind girl, though not 
exactly a model nursemaid." 

** Indeed, she shall not touch my sweet boy, 
even if I have to dress him myself. And that 
reminds me of another difdculty; who is to 
sleep in Sissie's room while she is away ? Oh, 
Sissie, I must say you are very selfish in ac- 
cepting this invitation. How you can go and 
enjoy yourself in the lajj of luxury while all 
your home duties are being neglected, I can- 
not think. Well, if anything happens through 
your wilfulness, your conscience will reproach 
you for ever." 

" Come, come ! " interrupted the doctor, 
trying to speak as carelessly as he could ; " it 
is too bad to charge Sissie with being 'wilful.' 
I have really admired the fortitude and self- 
control "she has evinced ever since Sunday. 
She could scarcely have behaved better than 
she has. Now, could she, my dear ? " 

" If it pleases you to encourage your 
daughter in selfishness and disobedience. Dr. 
Lancaster, I 'shall certainly not attempt to 
hinder you. She would have behaved infinitely 
better if she had at once put all thought of 
the expedition out of her head. I dare say 
Mrs. Thome thought me a very disag^reeable 
person when she was here last Saturday ; but, 
ah ! she HtUe guebses what I have to put up 
with. It is no credit to her that Miss Flora's 
requests are always granted. It ooets 4er 
nothing to give enjoyment to her children. 
She never has to make sacrifices." 

" My dear Lucy, how can yon tell that ? " 
asked Dr. Lancaster, growing rather weary of 
this weak patter of complaints. *' Depend 
upon it, the Thornes have their troubles, like 
other people. Most houses have their blue- 
closet, I am afraid." 

" Ours is all blue-closets, I think, and it is 
so unkind of you, Austen, to speak as if I had 
little or nothing to bear, and to try to make 
believe that I am as prosperous and as much 
at ease as Mrs. Thome, who, I dare say, never 
knows what it is to be short of a sovereign, 
and always has a five-pound note or two in her 
private purse. If I had but married young 
ConoUy " 

At the sound of that name Sissie rose and 
fled. She knew when " young Conolly " was 
mentioned, and in that regretful tone, there 
was sure to be what Fabian called *' a Uttle 
shindy." 

It sometimes occurs to us in reading 
this author's books, that she must be 
a complete walking dictionary of idiomatic 
English, and has even made a study of 
that portion of our language which can- 
not be brought under the designation of 
"pure English undefiled." It takes 
courage to utter boldly some of the slang 
that delights a certain class, and, after all, 
the picture of home-life in the present 
day is not complete without this blemish 
of slangy talk : — we wish it were ! There 
is a slight tendency to undue prolixity 
in this volume, which all its brightness 
and clever portraiture cannot conceal 
Novels published in instalments are apt to 
suffer from this fault, which a little more 
pruning^ would correct. 

We do not intend giving any outline of 
Maude Bolingbroke. The story, as descrip- 
tive of mental distress through false views 
of religious duty, will scarcely bear 
handling. We note, however, the general 
excellence of the conversationalparts, and 
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also of the pictures of natural scenery. 
This book ought to be useful to the class for 
whom it is probably intended, viz., for girls 
of a romantic and dreamy temperament 
As for Sissiey there is something for most 
people, in the lessons of her sensible, 
asefal life ; but we must confess that her 
coortship is too matter-of-fact by half. 
Mrs. Worboise must allow a trifle more 
romance even to such a practical young 
ladj as Sissie Lancaster. 

The history of a soul must always engage 
agieater interest than any merely objective 
r^x>rd of a man's life. Circumstances, all 
powerful as they are held by many, are, 
after all, only the vehicle through which 
the movements of internal life find expres- 
sion, taking shape from the forces that are 
strong and invisible. That outward cir- 
cumstance influences the soul's action is 
doubtless true ; but it is only aj^there is a 
responsiveness in circumstance to the 
special Acuities and needs of the soul that 
such influence is powerful. The author 
of "Donovan" has planned a cha- 
racter, singularly loveable and noble, with 
gr^t defects and equally great virtues, and 
while she shows the effect of untoward 
drcumstance in developing the failings of 
Donovan Farrant, sbe also expounds the 
impotence of merely outward surroundings 
to conquer nobility of purpose or truth of 
character. Donovan Farrant is ** a tall, 
slight fellow of nearly eighteen, with dark 
hair and complexion, a curiously-formed 
forehead, bespeaking rare mathematical 
talenc, a faultless profile, a firm but bitter- 
lookbg mouth, and strange eyes, black in 
some lights, hazel in others, but always 
carioasly contradictory to the hard reso- 
luteness that characterises the rest of the 
fiux, for they are hungry-looking and un- 
sati^ed.*' Hisintroduction to the reader is 
somewhat unfortunate, for he is on the eve 
I of being expelled from school in disgrace, 
\ havmg t>oldly confessed to the sin of 
gambling in the school, to which crime a 
cowardly little schoolfellow has added 
unjustly the charge of theft. Donovan 
has to " run the gauntlet '' — a barbarous 
custom still retained in some schools — 
. and does so with a dignity that is soon 
' dispelled by the tidings, that his father, 
just returned from India, has arrived to 
remove him from school Colonel Far- 
nmt is the right sort of father to help an 
affectionate, thoughtless lad through such 
an emergency with tact and consideration. 
He accepts Donovan's evident regret, and 
wisely takes him on a journey round the 
south coast while they make each other's 
^uaintance. Colonel Farrant knows 
thii his wife, alas, is too utterly selfish 
and unloving to be of any service to this 
5tr«ngc impulsive, yet reserved son, and 
he endieavours with thorough success to 
pin the boy's affection. Donovan's 
<A3dhood has been a sad one. Left to 
"^ care of a hard-natured housekeeper 
witeiEl directions to keep the eager 
^^ from itudy, and especially from 1 



figures, on account of his health, she has 
trained him to recklessness and reserve 
by her unkindly treatment, and when his 
mother returns from India, matters are not 
much better, for she has no love to spare 
for the boy who could give her a wealth of 
reverent love in return for a little motherli- 
ness. Nevertheless, the boy is practically a 
heathen, knowing nothing of true religion, 
and owing to disgust for his mother's con- 
ventional religion, and the clever but 
shallow teaching of a tutor who f)rided 
himself on the title of Agnostic, 
he early concludes that all Chris- 
tians are shams, and decides to 
profess nothing. This is an im- 
mature resolve, born of the lad's innate 
conscientiousness, which, under kindlier 
influence, might soon have disappeared ; 
but the father he is learning to idolise 
dies suddenly of heart-disease during 
their tite-d-tete journey, leaving him to 
the tender mercies of his indolent mother 
and a fraudulent guardian. 

The one brightness of his life is to be 
found in the mvalid sister, little twelve- 
year-old Dot, in whom the lad concen- 
trates a strength of affection that brings 
out the intense faculty for loving concealed 
behind a cold exterior. It is a pathetic 
picture of these two, both mere children, 
groping their way in a spiritual darkness 
which makes death, so steadily nearing 
one of them, a horror of endless parting. 
Poor little Dot knows she must leave her 
brother, and her tender heart would fain 
have some hope, but she has never heard 
of the Christian's hope. At last a new 
maid, Phoebe, teaches the child the 
doctrines of Christianity, and Dot, in her 
simple, childlike fashion, accepts them 
joyfully. 

Fresh trouble comes to Donovan. His 
mother falls into the trap laid for her, 
and marries Donovan's cousin and guar- 
dian, Ellis Farrant, and thus Ellis enters 
upon the estate which his destruction of 
Colonel Farrant's latest will has devolved 
upon Mr. Farrant. Then poor little Dot 
dies — dies after a long, terrible agony, 
which nearly breaks her brother's heart 
And finally Ellis Farrant quarrels with the 
youth he hates because he has injured 
him, and turns him adrift at the age of 
twenty-one This is only one of many 
injuries inflicted by the dishonest guar- 
dian. His hands first put the dangerous 
art of card-playing into Donovan's power, 
and the curiously-shaped mathematical 
head having no lawful work given it to 
do, aids the homeless and friendless lad 
on the way to destruction. 

It is a painful fact that Mrs. Lyall 
avails herself of, that kindness to the 
helplcbs and fallen more often comes 
from sinners than saints. Donovan meets 
a party of card-sharpers in a railway 
carriage, and his skilful play attracts the 
attention of their leader, while something 
about the youth gains him a friend who 
means kindly, however objectionable his 
method of showing friendship. On his 



invitation Donovan joins the party, in 
utter ignorance of any darker possibility 
than that of playing cards skilfully to gain 
money. He lives with the father and 
son. Rouge et Noir, as they are called in 
jest, and call themselves, also, by way of 
concealing their own names. It is a 
strange life for a boy of good birth and 
aristocratic tastes, but his intense love of 
gambling makes it endurable, especially 
as Noir does not initiate him into the dis- 
honest portions of his work. The first 
comprehension Donovan gains of the 
depth to which he has sunk comes thus : 
DonoTan*8 Awakening. 

Donovan's part was usually that of a decoy, 
a well-to-do gentlemanly-looking fellow who 
oonsented to play, and thus induced others to 
try their hand. Noir had this evening chosen 
a most auspicious-looking carriage.fuU of 
young men returning to town, for it was the 
week after Christmas, and the brief holiday 
being oyer, many had chosen this late train 
to take them back to the busy London life 
again. Scarcely had they left the station, 
howeyer, when Noir's countenance suddenly 
fell J two or three of the passengers were com- 
menting on a placard which, printed in largo 
'etters, was put upon the side of the carriage. 
He was vexed and disconcerted, for it effectu- 
ally put an end to his schemes for the journey. 
With a slight warning pressure on his com- 
panion's foot, he drew his attention to the 
placard which was above his head. Not in tht 
least knowing what to expect, Donovan took 
off his hat and put it in the netting, thus get- 
ting an opportunity of turning round, and 
there, staring at him in large type, were words 
which he never forgot,' words which seemed to 
bum themselves in upon his brain at the very 
first reading. "Caution. Passengers are 
earnestly recommended to beware of pick- 
pockets and card-sharpers dressed as gentle- 
men," etc., etc. He could read no further ; 
he fell back into his place like one 
stunned, then the hot colour rushed 
to his cheeks, mounted higher and 
higher till his whole face, seemed to burn and 
tingle. Had he actually come to this P Was he, 
Donovan Farrant, a cheat against whom the 
public must be warned, classed with pick- 
pockets P He, his father's only son, had sunk 
so low then, that this description would apply 
to him — a "cardsharper dressed as a gentle- 
man ! " That moment's sharp realisation was 
terrible. Noir, anxious to veil his sudden con- 
fusion, held out a newspaper to him ; but ho 
only shook his head, and the elder man, who 
was merely annoyed by the occurrence, began 
to feel alarmed at the strange effect the caution 
had had on his accomplice. Such misery, such 
shame, were written on his face that Noir 
began to fear he should lose his able assist- 
ance. They g^t out at London-bridge, and ho 
linked his arm within Donovan's with an 
anxious attempt at raillery. 

•* Why, milord, what made you play such a 
false card just now, colouring up like a girl at a 
mere piece of paper? I gfave you credit for more 
self-control." Donovan bit his lip ; the last 
words vexed him, and changed the cur- 
rent of his thoughts, for he rather prided him- 
self on his powers of self-control, which were 
indeed considerable. 

" It startled me," he confessed, after a brief 
silence. Then again, with a slight hesitation, 
"Noir, do you consider yourself a card- 
sharper ? " 

The question was asked with a kind of inno- 
cence which made Noir shudder ; he forced a 
mocking laugh, however. 

" Ask a thief if he considers himself a thief, 
, and he will tell you 
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adept witb a gift for acquiring other people's 
pryerty." 

Donovan winced. " If that's the d^nition 
of a thief, yon and I belong to pretty much the 
same class." 

The shock, coming upon a constitution 
enfeebled by careless habits, and followed 
by a night of misery, brought on a severe 
illness, and for weeks Donovan, kindly 
tended by the two men, had no oppor- 
tunity of taking any steps toward a better 
position. In his distress he sent a message 
to his mother, wishing to bid her good-bye, 
but the letter was detained by Ellis, who 
sent Donovan's old nurse to tend him and 
to offer him money. Singularly enough 
the poor lad chose the New Testament 
and R^nan's "Life of Christ" for his sick- 
room reading, but though he gained an in- 
tense admiration for the ideal character of 
Christ, he got no further toward a faith. 
When strength returned he went will- 
ingly with his companions to Monaco. 
'* Honest " gambling he saw no necessity to 
renounce ; in fact, by means of it he must 
live, and this proposal to go to Monaco 
exactly fell in with his present frame of 
mind. We cannot follow Donovan through 
all his devious turnings. Through all, he 
carried on honesty of will and longing for 
the truth, which, combined with a tender 
heart, kept him from vice, except the one 
vice which he scarcely recognised under 
that title. At length in Paris he woke one 
morning to find himself the possessor of a 
fortune won the night before, and to learn 
that the unfortunate man who had lost it 
had disappeared, leaving his wife to dread 
his suicide. Now at length he realised his 
position. Desperately he sought the un- 
happy loser, and finding him restored 
his money, bid farewell to Rouge et Noir, 
and travelled to England in search 
of work. Here again he learned how 
severe good people can be, for his honesty 
compelled him to say what his late em- 
ployment had been, and the acknowledg- 
ment effectually barred him from help. At 
length, half starved, he wandered into 
Devonshire, and was nearly lost in a bog. 
His good dog. Waif, whose faithful love 
deserves more notice, brought help in time 
to save his life, but it was a pitiably worn- 
out young man who tramped next day to- 
wards Dr. Tremain, the kindly doctor 
who had attended his father during his 
last illness. Happily, the good doctor 
was the modern type of the good Samari- 
tan. He opened home and heart to the 
poor wanderer, nursed him tenderly back 
to health, and laid the early foundation of 
the faith which Donovan had sought so 
long. 

It is evident that this novel has a dis- 
tinctly religious purpose, but anything 
less "goody" than the method of ac- 
complishing that purpose cannot be 
imagined. The writer recognises a fact, 
which is none the less a fact that many do 
not acknowledge it, that life is an im- 
perfect and maimed thing until the soul 
finds God. Donovan is naturally noble- 
natured, eager for the right, quick to do 



the duty that comes clearly before him, 
and it needs such a character to enforce 
the moral that Mrs. Lyall has at heart, 
that no natural sweetness or nobility can 
satisfy the heart till its restlessness finds 
the completeness of God. That in the 
end our hero finds the solution of all his 
questionings is inevitable ; since the fact 
of search in this matter involves finding. 
The author could scarcely have chosen 
a better motto for a book that teaches 
admirable lessons of toleration and 
charity, than the lines selected from Mrs. 
Browning — 
And I smiled to think God's greatness flowed 

around our incompleteness. 
Bound our restlessness. His rest. 

TA^ Prince of Wales*s Garden-Party is 
merely the title of the first of several 
stories which Mrs. J. H. Riddell has 
brought together in one volume. The 
story which gives the book its name is a 
slight affair, prettily told and full of ten- 
der romance ; but it is the sort of story 
to spoil by condensation, and we shall 
not attempt it. The history of the loss 
and finding of "Lady Dugdale's Dia- 
monds " has an air of probability about it 
which makes it appear like a story of real 
life — at any rate, stranger things have 
happened than are here narrated. " Mar- 
garet Dounan " is a pathetic tale of a 
fisherman's widow : — we incline to think 
it the best in the volume. The pathos 
is unstrained and natural, and the record 
of lowly hopes and fears is very simple 
and tender. " Miss Molloy's Mishap '* is 
a truly lively bit of humour, done in Mrs. 
Riddell's best style. Altogether, these six 
or seven brief stories afford pleasant re- 
creation for leisure moments, and may be 
received on that footing. 



THREE QUARTERLY REVIEWS. 

TKIR BRITISH QUARTERLY. 
The titles of the articles in the British 
Quarterly are not perhaps so attractive as one 
might desire, hut there is nevertheless some 
excellent matter in this numher. ''Recent 
Japanese Progress/' by H. S. PsJmer, extends 
to considerable length, but the subject is an 
important and interesting one, and the space 
is not too great for its importance. — Dr. Japp 
writes a decidedly interesting article on ** The 
Puritan Element in Longfellow/' pointing out 
that while this honour^ poet has received 
the thanks and praise of large numbers 
for his sweet lyrics, his songs, ana his ballads, 
he has not had full justice done to him for his 
rarer and subtler powers. As a successful 
interpreter of those emotions which are new 
to both cultivated and uncultivated people, 
the reviewer attaches importance to the pecu- 
liar mixture of sombreness and brightness in 
Mr. Longfellow's genius. " There is nothing 
of gloom about the one^ nothing of dazzling or 
unrestf ul flash about the other. The sombre- 
ness is the gloom of the shy, retired recesses 
of the forest ; the brightness is the sunlight 
that, coming sifted through the thick clusters 
of pine needles, steals waveringly round the 
red stems of the firs, transfiguring them. The 
dew of the morning lies on the leaves there 
even at midday. The innocent, inspiring 
freshness owes something to the gloom as well 
as to the sun. This is the secret of the great 



r attraction that must always lie in his lyrics 
alike for the old and the young. No fact of 
ancient or modem times," adds Dr. Japp," has 
more successfully preserved the purity of 
youth alongside the meditative regretfulness of 
age with no touch of cynicism or life-weari- 
ness." fie hazards the statement, that, '* this 
peculiar mingling of brightness with shadowi- 
ness in the outflow of his lyrical genius, owes 
much to the Puritan element in Longfellow, 
and has, in fact, a profoundly spirit u^ root." 
He connects the world unseen so closely with 
that which is seen, that " the real thing be- 
comes shadowy and remote, and the shadows 
are not seldom more real than the substance," 
as he himself wrote in his poem, " The 
Meeting : — " 

" We speak of friends and thoir fortunes. 
And of what they did and said, 

Till the dead alone seem Hving. 
And the living alone seem dead. 

And at last we hardly distinguish 
Between the ghosts and the guests ; 

And a mist and shadow of sadness 
Steals over our merriest jestt." 

The reviewer considers this Puritan element , 
as it reveals itself, mainly, in the " New 
Enghind •Tragedies/' and *' Hiawatha." 
This paper is a very readable and sugges- 
tive one. — Students of ancient lore, especi- 
ally Biblical students, will turn with in- 
terest to the third artide on " The Hit- 
tites and the Bible."— Musical readers, 
on the other hand, will be attracted to ttie 
fourth article on " Bach and Handel." — The 
article on " the Poetry of Bossetti " is able and 
trenchant. While admitting the power and 
charm of the poetry, the reviewer takes strong 
and decided exception to the moral tone and 
influence of it, observing that it is no exaggera- 
tion to say, that the tendency to extol what- 
ever is natural (which in this case means 
animal) in art and literature, may be detected 
in all the works of the school to which refer- 
ence is made, and forms a most significant fact 
in the literature of the day. It is a school 
which substitutes the love of the body for the 
worship of beauty, and the cult of a material 
thing for the adoration of an idea. There are 
two articles which are representative of the 
Liberal political views of this ioumal, on " the 
Situation m Ireland " and " the Ministry and 
Parliament." 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
We turned at once upon opening this Review, 
to the fourth article — " The Christ of Fiction," 
which deals with the writings of Dr. Abbott, of 
the City of London School, and moieespeciaDy 
with his latest book " Onesimus." Observing 
that it is a story with a moral, and that " its 
obvious, almost its obtrusive purpose is to show 
how Christianity may be spread without the 
assistance of the miraculous, and how belief in 
miracle grew up, partly through honest ignor- 
ance, partly through heated fancy, and partly 
through misunderstanding of easily expUcable 
facts and metaphors," the reviewer gives a very 
succinct and interesting summary of the book. 
" It is praised as a work of art, a picture of 
the social and religious life of the first century ; 
a story of the conversion of a cultivated* 
thoughtful heathen to Christianity, of the 
rescue of a soul from sin to purity ; but," says 
the reviewer, "it has also a polemic purpose." 
Viewed from the standard of literary criticism, 
it is granted that the book achieves deserved 
success. All the important questions raised, 
partly on the subject of miracles and the super- 
natural in general, are subjected to a vigorous 
examination, the issue of which is considered 
to be the following : — we quote the reviewer's 
own words : — " Nothing is gained by conceal- 
ment of the actual issue. Two rival Christs 
are set before us; the one is He whom 
Christendom has worshipped from its origin ; 
the other is the joint creation of Ger- 
man rationalism and the poetic temperament. 
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Whose is the fiction — the ilvan^elists' or 
Dr. Abbott's? 'The conscience and faith of 
the church required * in St. Luke's day that 
which it requires in our own genuine history, 
or its * conscience/ to which the apostles com- 
mended themselves by the manifestation of 
the truth, was a mere pseudonym for its 
liking, and its ' faith ' in the might of which 
it conquered and endured, only a childish 
avidity for the wonderfuL Before modern 
criticism can place the Christ it has evolved 
from its own imagination upon the throne 
where the Christ of the Gosp>el sits, it must 
deprive the primiti?e Church not only of a 
pure conscience and a reasonable faith, but of 
every vestige of intellect and honesty. 
Whence, then, came the undying force which 
is g^radually winning the wide world to 
righteousness?" — The article which follows 
this, deals with*' Weak Points in Apologetics," 
and founds its strictures upon Professor Godet's 
" Lectures in Defence of the Christian Faith," 
recently translated by the .Eector of Hagley. 
It is admiited' that ** Professor Godet's name 
is a guarantee for orthodoxy, reverence, grace- 
fulness, and every quality that may command 
confidi'nce in a pleader of the Christian 
cause;" but this reviewer feels bound to 
say, that in his judgment, "Much of the 
argumentation of this interesting volume 
is weakened by the introduction of views which 
concede too much to the spirit of rationalism. 
The pleader descends too often to the level of 
his opponent, and does not, quite as much as 
we could wish, reserve the dignity of certain 
high truths which disdain to give a full ac- 
count of themselves, and will not condescend 
to reason for their existence." In fact, the 
writer furnishes certain *' precautionary 
bints," from which he considers benefit 
may be derived in the reading of Professor 
Qoaefs works.— The literary portion of this 
review is enhanced by an article on "The 
Life and Works of Heinrich Heine," which is 
at once sympathetic, tender, and earnest.— 
" The New Text of the Greek Testament" is 
the subject of the final article. The revisers 
are defended in the course which they take. 
The following questions which are asked at 
the close of the article are worthy of wide con- 
sideration. " All men are musing about the 
future of this great national work. Is it 
nearer than it was twelve months ago to the 
hoped-for position of an authorised and 
generally accepted English version of the 
New Testament? Is it becoming more and 
more a companion of the old version, read 
with it as an iJtemative, or as an 
alternative improrement? Benounced, and 
renounced with abhorrence, by a certain large 
class of the Anglican religious public, is it 
likely under such disadvantages to make its 
way? Supposing it to be kept out of any 
place of public acceptance, will it have to be 
regarded as the private New Testament for the 
study of those who preach from the Old Version 
in public ? And what will be the effect of ttis 
on the coming revision of the Old Testament P 
Or what again will the coming of tbe Old 
Testament revision do for the encouragement 
of the hailing revision of the New ? Will it 
give an opportunity of some such final excisions, 
retrenchments, and changes, aa would make it 
perfect, and so secure its ultimate place — 
a place which it will then surely deserve — in 
the confidence of the English churches ? 
These are all questions at present without 
answer." 

TBS MODBRN REVIEW. 

The eleventh number of the Modem Review 
furnishes a various and interesting list of 
articles. Two or three new contributors 
have a share in their production. Mr. B. H. 
Hutton contributes a paper on " Wordsworth's 
Two Styles," which, it seems he read before 
the Wordsworth Society on May 3i-d. Mr. 
Hutton considers the differences between the 
6iurli«r and later styles of Wordsworth's 



poetry ; " the style of his youth and the style of 
his age, the elastic style of fresh energy, bom 
of his long devotion to Nature's own rhythms, 
and the style of gracious and stately feeling, 
bom of his benignity, of his deep-set, calm sym- 
pathy with human feeling." He holds that 
the most characteristic poems of the earlier 
and the most characteristic of the later style 
"are alike in the limpid coolness of their 
effect— the effect in the earlier style, of 
bubbling water, in the later of morning 
dew." The following are Mr. Button's 
observations in respect to the chief differ- 
ences between the two styles : — " Tliat objec- 
tive fact, espeeially when appealing to the 
sense of vision, sometimes utterly bald and 
trivial, though often very commanding 
in its effects, mays an much larger apart in the 
earlier than the later ; that the earlier, when it 
reaches its mark at all, has a pure elasticity, a 
passionless buoyancy (passionless, I mean, in 
the sense of being devoid of the hotter pas- 
sions) in it, almost unique in poetry; and, 
lastly, that in the greater of the earlier pieces 
emotion is uniformly suggested rather than 
expressed, cr, if I may be allowed the paradox, 
expressed by reticence, by the jealous parsi- 
mony of a half-voluntary, half-involuntary re- 
serve. In the later style, on the other hand, 
objective fact is much less prominent; bold 
moralities tend to take the place of bold reali- 
ties ; and, though the buoyancy is much dimi- 
nished, emotion is much more freely, frankly, 
and tenderly expressed, so that there is often 
in it a richness and mellowness of effect quite 
foreign to Wordsworth's earlier mood. The 
'uggedness of the earlier style is what one may 
caU one of knots and flinty protuberances; 
there is an occasiofial bleakness about it ; the 
passion with which passion is kept down, though 
often exalted, is sometimes hard ; there is a 
scorn of sweetness, an excess of simplicity, 
which frequently touches simplesie, and though 
the depth of feeling which is dammed up 
makes its surging voice heard in the happier 
instances, yet in the less happy instances the 
success of the operation is only too great, and 
leaves us oppressed with a sense of unex- 
pected blankness." The writer gives some 
striking and interesting illustrations of his 
meaning from the poetry ; contrasting, for in- 
stance, "the Daffodils" with '*the Primrose 
of the Eock;" "Yarrow Un-visited" with 
** Yarrow Ee- visited ; " " The Leech-gatherer " 
with "Laodamia.'' The later style, Mr. 
Hutton thinks, has this advantage over the 
earlier, that where its subject is equally fine 
— which, as he admits it often is not — " the 
workmanship is far more complete, often 
almost of crystal beauty, and without the blots, 
the baldness, the dead wood, which almost all 
Wordsworth's earlier works exhibit." It must 
be remembered that Mr. Matthew Arnold 
^aces almost all the earlier first-rate work of 
Wordsworth between the decade of 1793 and 
1808. Our own notion is, that there is a dis- 
tinction, undoubtedly, between the earlier 
and later poems, but that it is difficult to 
determine the extent of inferior or superior 
excellence, sive by our own personal tastes 
and preferences. — Dr. W. B. Carpenter 
contributes a very interesting paper on 
"Charles Darwin ; His Life and Work." Some 
months ago. Dr. Carpenter was present at an 
address delivered at Sion College, on the Best 
Mode of Combating the Prevalent Unbelief; 
in which the Doctrine of E volution was treated 
as one of the modern heresies to be especially 
put down by the more forcible re-assertion of 
the doctrines of Orthodox Theology. Dr. 
Carpenter was requested to bring forward the 
other side of the question by the delivery of an 
address on " The Doctrine of Evolution in its 
Relations to Theism." While he was preparing 
this address, Charles D.irwin died. The editor 
of The Modem Review had intended to insert 
this address in the present number, but strongly 
dedired that Dr. Carpentei^ bhould pteface it 



by a notice of Darwin's Life and Work, based 
on his own relations with him . This introduc- 
tion proved to be so long, that the publication 
of the address itself is necessarily postponed 
until the October number. Dr. Carpenter is 
specially qualified, in many ways, for the 
writing of this paper. He bears high testimony 
to the ability and character of the departed 
naturalist. — Dr. Abbott writes an article on 
" Justin's Use of the Fourth Gospel." Taking 
as bis starting-point the " assumption of theo- 
logians, that if they can prove that Justin was 
acquainted with the Fourth Gospel, it 
necessarily follows that he accepted it as 
authoritative and apostolical," he examines 
the resemblances between Justin and the 
Gospel in the doctrine of the Logos ; and other 
thoughts apparently borrowed by Justin from 
the Fourth Gospel ; as well as similarities of 
language between Justin and the Fourth 
Gospel; in each case coming to conclusions 
unfavourable to the authority of the Gospel. 
— The Bev. Charles Shakspeare writes a 
brief and interesting paper on *' Tennyson's 
* Despair,' " and the Hon. Roden Noel contri- 
butes a poem on *• The Temple of Sorrow." 



The Rellfflous Feellnff. 

This is the title of the latest book from the 
pen of Dr. Newman Smyth, the author of Old 
Faiths in a New Light. In this little book, 
which has much charm of expression and 
purity of feeling, there is, as Dr. Smyth says, 
" a slight departure from the usual forms in 
which the evidences of faith are presented, by 
which it is sought to adapt them more per- 
fectly to the sceptical surroundings of thought 
in our day." He says that the idea iirst formed 
itself in his mind during a brief study of modem 
German thought, and he has found it useful in 
conversation "with friends whose scientific 
studies had both brought them into unwilling 
doubts concerning those spiritual truths which 
give to life its real value, and at the same time 
had thrown the prevalent proofs of religion out 
of all relation to their habits of mind." Faith 
in Epirito aland Divine realities is shown to have 
for its source, not the testimony of the senses, 
but of our feelings. The sources of religion 
are indicated as being within and not without, 
in the feeling of dependence, and of moral 
dependence especially. This is a very 
thoughtful and admirable book, which should 
have the result of putting many scientific 
minds into sympathy with l^e spiritual testi- 
mony upon which religion bases its appeal to 
our natures. (B. D. Dickinson.) 
A Pictorial View ot the World. 

Mr. Bacon, of 127, Strand, has succeeded 
in producing an excellent chromo-lithographed 
wful-chart, which should find its way into 
many homes and schoolrooms throughout the 
land. The designer has certainly made the 
most of the space at his command. A vast 
variety of useful knowledge can be gained 
by studying this chart, which the young 
folks will find a pleasant occupation. Sur- 
rounding a map of the eastern and western 
hemispheres, the costumes, races, coins, flags, 
arms, mountains, &c., of the world are 
pictorially represented, while in addition the 
letter-press gives an epitome of the events 
which make the world's history. It is printed 
in colours on canvas, and mounted for hanging, 
the price, together with a handbook, being 
half-a-guinea. 



The Homilist, which has reached its fiftieth 
volume, is now, as we understand, entrusted 
to the editorship of Kev. Urijah R. Thomas, 
of Bristol, and a new series, to bo called the 
" Eclectic Series," will appear on the Ist of 
July. Dr. David Thomas, Dr. Samuel David- 
son, Dr. Percival, Dr. Cunningham Geikie, Dr. 
Roynolde, and many other hoiuiletic scholars 
and Writers of our time, are araongthe contri* 
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butors to the first number. Mr. Mack, of 
London and Bristol, is the publisher. 

Philip PniLLiPs, the Singing Pilgrim, who 
has Bung in all parts of the world, is again in 
this country, using his powers of song, assisted 
by his son, in proclaiming the "Old, Old 
Story." Mr. Phillips has published some of 
his most touching songs iti the form of musical 
tracts. Four numbers of these tracts are now 
ready, and may be had from Messrs. S. W. 
Partridge and Co., Patemoster-row. 



LITERARY TABLE TALK. 

— On Saturday, July 22, Messrs. Christie and 
Manson will sell some of the Turner drawings be- 
longing to Mr. Ruskin. 

— ** Dante Gabriel Rossetti : His Work and Influ- 
ence," is the title of an essay by Mr. William Fire- 
brick, which will be issued very shortly by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. 

— Mr. Elliot Stock announces the '* History of 
the Civil War in Hampshire ; and the Story of 
Bising House,'* by Rev. G. U. Godwin, Chaplain 
to the Forces, as nearly ready for publication. 

— Mr. Alexander Gardner has in the press a 
volume of " Selections from Wordsworth,'* edited by 
Mr. ]. S. Fletcher, who has written an Introductory 
Memoir to the chosen poems. 

— Under the title of " Our Noble Selves,** Mr. 
T. Fisher Unwin will publish immediately a new 
work on surnames. Though specially treating of 
Grantham and Lincolnshire names, students of the 
subject will find it of a wider interest, 

— We understand that Fraulein Lina Ramaun, 
the authoress of the *' Life of Franz Liszt,'* is now 
on a visit to England. The article on **Bach and 
Handel ** in the current number of the British 
Quarterly Review is also from her pen. 

— The admirably judicious set of purchases 
which Mr. Burton has made for the National 
Gallery at the Hamilton sale, was crowned on 
Saturday by the securing of the great Velasquez 
portrait of Philip IV. of Spain for 6,000 guineas, the 
highest price paid for any picture during the pro- 
ceedings. 

— The Princess Beatrice has forwarded, through 
General Sir Henry Ponsonby, a handsome present 
to the Free Library, London-street, Bethnal-green. 
The University of Oxford and the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty have made large grants of 
their publications to the institution, which is sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary contributions. 

— Mr. Hablot Knight Browne, the artist, well 
known as *' Phiz,*' died at Hove, Brighton, on 
Saturday. He was bom in 1815, and at an early 
age began to draw caricatures with great success. 
In 1835 he succeeded as the illustrator of '* Pick- 
wick,'* and afterwards illustrated most of the works 
of Dickens. He also contributed graphic illustrations 
to other well-known novels, and furnished comic 
sketches to the serials of the day. 

— A statue of Rabelais has been imveiled at 
Chinon, his birthplace, near Tours, amid great 
popular rejoicings. Among the distinguished visitors 
who took part in the proceedings were the Ministers 
of Agriculture and of Posts and Telegraphs, and 
General Pitti^, who represented the Piesident of the 
Republic. The central inscription runs :— •* Fran- 
cois Rabelais,** with the quotation, ** Mieux est de 
ris que de larmes escrire, pour ce que rire est le 
propre de rhomrae.** 

— The company appointed for the revision of the 
Authorised Version of the Old Testament finished 
their seventy-sixth session on Friday afternoon at the 
Chapter Library, Westminster. The following 
members attended :— The Dean of Peterborough, 
Mr. Bensly, Dr. Chance, Mr. Cheyne, Principal 
Douglas, Mr. Driver, Mr. Geden, Dr. Ginsburg, Dr. 
Gotch, Archdeacon Harrison, Dr. Kay, Professor 
I^eathes, Mr. Sayce, Dr. Robertson Smith, and Mr. 
Aldis Wright (secretary). The Bishop of Llandafif 



(corresponding member) communicated his sugges- I 
tions. The second revision of the prophetical books 
was continued as lar as the end of Habakkuk ii. 

— Dr. Ward, the author of that once famous 
book," The Ideal of a Christian Church,** has just 
died. A writer in the Daily News tells us that Dr. 
Ward, either in one of his books or in conversation 
— we forget at the moment which— once laid it 
down that ''pure mathematics and dogmatic 
theology were the only subjects worth exercising 
the intellect upon.** Formally censured in 1845 and 
deprived of his degree, Dr. Ward went over to 
Rome, and became a writer in the Dublin Review. 

— There was a time when Mr. Charles Reade's 
novels could hardly be said to be known to the 
great body of the public — chiefly, we believe, by rea- 
son of the author's unwillingness, on some theory 
peculiar to himself, to issut cheap editions. Hence 
the anomaly of his being for awhile more widely 
read and generally appreciated in the United 
States than in his own country. That time, however, 
has long gone by, in further token of which a new 
one-volume library edition at a moderate pric?, ex- 
tending to sixteen volumes, is now published by 
Messrs. Chaito and Windus. The series com- 
mences with *• Christie Johnstone," that marvel- 
lously life-like and touching story of homely Scottish 
life, which first gave evidence of the presence among 
us of a new writer of great and original powers. 
Among the series is "Foul Play,*' in which Mr. 
Boucicault had some undefined hand, though this 
exciting and ingeniously constructed romance bears 
the unmistakable impress of the creative mind of 
the author of «' Griffith Gaunt ** and "Hard Cash.*' 
The books are handsomely printed on good paper, 
and are bound in ornamental cloth. 

— One of the things admirers of the fine arts will 
be glad to hear of, is, that we are to have a choice 
collection of engravings on wood by Thomas and 
John Bewick, executed between 1812 and 1828, the 
year in which Mr. Bewick died, printed from the 
original wood blocks. These select examples 
embrace the artistic career of Thomas Bewick, which 
dated from the publication of his celebrated wood- 
cuts of the Chillingham Wild Bull, and the history of 
Quadrupeds in 1790. This was the opinion of Mr. 
Bewick himself. The publisher, Mr. Robert Robin- 
son, Newcastle-on-Tyne, will contribute an intro- 
duction containing much interesting and original 
matter, with notes and biographical sketches, together 
with a descriptive catalogue of the principal works 
embellished by these artists. The skill and ability 
of the more talented pupils of Messrs. Beilly and 
Bewick, viz.,Robertand John Johnson, LukeCIennell, 
and Charlton Nesbits, will be shown by several of 
the best cuts designed or engraved by those artists, 
printed from the original wood blocks. Mr R. Robin- 
son gives as his reason for undertaking the work at 
the present time :— ' • i That the reputation of Bewick 
may not suffer by the diffusion of feeble imitations of 
so many of his finest cuts as are now being presented 
to the public under the name of 'reproductions,* 
and by means of worn electrotypes. 9. That the 
taste of the public and of young England may not be 
vitiated by being made familiar nviUi such perform- 
ances, instead of that which will educate the eye 
in the true principles of art through the medium of 
pictorial illustration, the veritable transcript of 
Nature itself. As the owner of so many of Mr. 
Bewick*s most celebrated achievements in wood 
engraving, it would be wrong, in the opinion of many 
friends,to withhold their publication any longer.*' The 
work will appear early in the autumn. 
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Adams (C. K.), Manual of Historical Literature, 

t-vo iS. Low & Co.) la 6 

Alexander (W.), Mineral Springs of Scarborough, 

8vo (Longman) 5 o 

Art of Blending Tea (The), cr 8vo (Whittingham)... 3 6 
Blyth (T. A.), Student's Guide to MatnculalJon, cr 

8vo (Shriropton) 5 o 

Boones Bouches, a Collection of Redpeti lamo 

(Remington) 3 6 

Burnet (N.), Vo'cea from Nature, lamo (Partridge) i 6 

Caldecott (R.), Graphic Pictures, folio (Routledge) 7 6 I 
Collings (G.), Handrailing, i2mo (Lockwood) ...16' 



Dickens (C). Plays and Poems of, • vols. Svo (W.H. s. d. 

AllMi) ai 

Gammon jF. T.), Italy's Libtrator.iamo (Partridge) i 6 
George Villiers. First Duke of Duckingham, Svo 

(Blackwood) a o 

GuiBot(M.), History of England, Vol i (S. Low) jo 6 
Haggard (H. R.). C>tewayo and his White Neigh. 

hour, cr Svo (Trubner) , y 6 

Howitt (W.), A Visit to Remarkable Places, cr 8vo 

(Longman) 7 6 

Jago, Inorganic Chnmiitry, cr Svo (Longmaa) ... a 
Jamieson (J. H.), Tho Laurd's Secret, a vo!s, cr Svo 

(W. Blackwood) 17 

Knenen (A.), The Hibbert Lectures, z88a, Svo 

(Williams & Norgate) 10 6 

Laughton (J. K.), Nautical Surveying, cr8ve (Long- 

man) 6 

Laurence (T.), Silken Meshes, 2 vols, cr Svo (Rem- 
ington at 

Leech (T.), Life's Pathway, lamofSatchell) ... 4 6 
Leland (G.), The Gipsies, cr Svo (S. Low & Co.) ... 7 6 
Longfellow (H. W.), The Home Life of, or Svo (S. 

Low & Co.) 7 6 

Ludlow (W. R.), ZuTuland and Cetewayo, cr Svo 

(Simpkin) t 6 

Motris (M.), Essays in Theatrical Criticism, cr 8vo 

(Remington) 6 

My Watch Below, cr Svo (S. Low & Co.) 1 6 

Northam Cloisters, a vols, cr 6vo (Smiths Elder) ... 21 

Our Notable Selves, cr 8vo (F. Unwin) 3 

Philltpps (J. O. H.), Outlines of the Life of Shake- 
speare (Lmgman) 7 6 

Proctor (R. A. j. Transits of Venus, cr Svo (Loc«- 

man) 8 6 

Pycroft (J.), The Cricket Field, jamo (Cricket 

Press) t 6 

Robinson (T.), Baldness and Greyness, cr Svo 

(Kimpton) 2 6 

Saint (A) among Saints, by S. M. S., cr Svo (M. 

H.Gill) I 6 

She Jey (P. B.), Tho Poetical Works of, by H. B. 

Forman, 2 vols. (Reeves) z6 

Stubbs (W.), Chronicles of Edward I. and II., royal 

Svo (Longman) lo 

Swinburne (A. C). Tristram of Lyonesse, cr 8vo 

(Cbatto & Windus) 9 

Tidy (C. M.), Legal Mediciae, Part I., royal Svo 

(Smith & Elder) , 15 

Trollope (A.), Lord Pabnerston, cr Svo (Isbister)... s 6 
Welland (J.), Daily Bread, Sermons, cr Svo(Ua^ 

chard) ». J 6 

Wood (J. G.), Out of Doors, cr Svo (Longman) ... 5 
Wood ( t. G.), Strange Dwellmgt, cr Svo (Long- 
man) 5 

•»• Anv of ike above works and others mity he hsi of 
Jamet Clarke 6« Co.^ 13 tutd 14, Fleet-street, LeiUen, 
£.C., POST FRBK, /or tke fuhlisked price, 
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MRS. WOBBOISE'S NEW VOLUMBB. 

SISSIB. By Emha Jakb Wom^- 
Crown Svo, olotti, 68. [Jw* '*^* 

MAUDE BOLINGBBOrai. By-SSi 

Jane Wobboi8«. Crown 8vo. 88. 6d. J«jr »i^ 

THE STORY of PENBLOPB. By 

Emma Jam WoEBOiSB. Crowngro,caoth,os. 

THE HEIRS Of BRRINaTON. W 

Emma Jab i Wobboibk. Crown Svo , dotli, a*- 

THE OLD ABBOT'S BOAp.Ji 

Novel, by Lizna AiJJ)Bn)jW, it*tw»\2.i-^^ 
and Low,*' " Olar«," " The World She Avolte •», • 
Crown Svo, cloth, 58. fn^^ 

THE MORAL PIRATBS, andj^e 

CRUISE of the GHOST. W^ ^^^Ssro. 
ILLDSTBATIOHB. By W. L. Aldbh. Crow» 
cloth, 2a. 6d. 
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SnroEB's sEWiira machines. 
Sales exceed Half.a.Million annnaHy. 

JINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

Hand or Treadlo, at wilL 
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^INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

kZ' The roost approved in all countries. 



SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Have received 200 First-clast MedaU. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Best for the Family — Easiest to Learn. 



SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINiSS. 
The Be«t for the Dreaam a ker— The mos t durable. 

INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

7 he Rett for the Tailor — Sew the strongest seams. 
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SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES 
The Hest for the Bootmaker— Light or Heavv work, 

JIKGEB'S SEWING MACHINES 

y Sew finest mnslins and heaviest cloth s. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MAUHTNES. 
An Bconomy in e very Household. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
New Im prov ements without Extra Cost. 

INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

Will last a lifetime. 
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CIINGBB'S SEWING MACHINES 

^|v^ A lib eral discount for cash. 

SINGEB'S SEWiNG^ MACHINES. 
Eaay Terms—within the means of the poorest. 



INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

Easy Terms—no addition to the Price. 



INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES 

Will earn their cost in a few mon ths. 

aNGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

/ 3^3 Branch Offi ces in the United Kinfirdora. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
BewariB o f Imitations. 

INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

But only at Ihe Offices of the Compa ny. 

rpjaBSINGEBMANUPACTUBIN^i 

X COMPANY. 

Largest Sewing Machine Makers in the World. 

Chief Counting Mouse in Europe — 

39, FOSTER-LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LO^^DON. 
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6d,is.2s.6d"KEATlNG'SP0WDER" 

This Powder, so celebrated and perfectly unrivalled in 
destroying BUGS, BEETLES, FLEAS, MOTHS, and all 
Insects (\7hilst perfectly harmleu to all animal lift;), 
ahonld bo kept ready in every hcoaehoM. It is cleanly 
in use. All Woollens and Furs shontd he well sprinkled 
with the Powder before placing away. It is invaluable 
to take to the Seaside. To avoid disappointment insist 
npoo having 

"KEATING'S POWDER." 

Ko other Powder ia effectual. Sold Mfy in tint, 6d., 
sr., aad 2s. 61. 



To Get Rid of Worms in Children. 

Trocare a tin of 

••KBATING'S WOBM TABLETS." 

This unique medicine is certain to cure, and may be 
takea with absolute safety by the youngest child. Price 
TS. i4d., of all Chemists (by post 15 Stamps). Ksatino, 
St. Paul's, London. 

ESPER'S INSECT POWDER 

DEvSTROYS 

BEETLES, PLEAS, BUGS, 

And all INSECTS. Large Tin Dredger Boxes, 6d. and 
IS. each, post free 8 or 14 stamps, to sole Proprietors, 
and T. VESPER, 433, Commercial- road, London, E.G. 



"A chamifug mo^azin^." 

- Illustrated Lokdok Nuwg. 

THE ROSEBUD: 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

OF 

NURSERY NURTURE AND AMUSEMENT. 
CJontents of No. XVI. for JULY, now Ready. 

*' A pretUer threepenny magazine ofnwnery nvrture and 
omtcMnMnt daw not inus from the Press."— Shepfield 
PoaT. 

" Awjffath4r or mother hwingonce men ii mu»i desire to 
tote itmmUMy.—BsuniaLD Times. 

"Thitgemof the nitrsen/.."— Aedrossah Hbbald. 

PBIOS THBEEPENOE. 

LOHBOiri J AUKS OLAttKB A 00., 18 ft 14. FLBST.8T.. B.O. 



MESSRS. SNOW AND CO.'S PUBUGATIONS. 



SELF-MADE MEN; or. The Cha- 
racteristics of True Manhood. A Book for Younff 
Men. With Illustrated Biognraphies. Bt Eev. 
W. ANDERSON, D.D. Sixth Edition. 'Crown 
8ro, 3b. 6d. cloth. 
" There is earnestness, ri^ht, principle, and good 

sense in what Dr. Anderson has written."— British 

Quarterley Review. 

HOW to SUCCEED in LIFE : A 

Book for Elder Boys. By Rev. J. B. LISTER, 

M.A. Fourth Edition, nnoll 8vo, 28. cloth. 

" We have seen nothing that we could more warmly 

recommend as admirably fitted to stimulate boys to 

thought, duty, and the maintenance of high prin* 

ciple. "—Evangelical Magazine. 

MODEL WOMEN. A Book for 

Young Ladies. With Illustrative Biographies. 

By Eev. W. ANDERSON, D.D. Fifth Edition, 

el^fantly bound, 5s. 
**Dr. Anderson writes with great vigour and fresh- 
ness. The volume is beautifully got up, and deserves 
to be largely circulated among the daughters of our 
English homes. It is well fitted to form noble cha- 
racters." — Freeman. 

FEDEN THE FROPHET : A Tale 

of the Scottish Covenanters. Founded on Facts. 
Bv the late Eev. A. MORTON BROWN, D.D. 
Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, 2b., cloth. 
** One of the most vivid descriptions ever given of 
the times and of the men." — Nonconformist. 

COUNSELS TO A NEWLY- WED- 

DED PAIR : A Companion to the Honeymoon 
and a Remembrancer for Life. By JOHN MORI- 
SON, D.D. Thirtieth Thousand. Imperial 16mo, 
.eantif nlly bound in white and gold, 28. 6d. ; white 
silk elegant, Ss. 6d. 

FULFIT GLEANINGS; Selected 

Extracts from Sermons preached by Rev. Joseph 
Holsey. Cheap ddition. Small 8vo, 192 pages* 
l.s. 6d., handsomely bound. 
*' Charming little stories."— Christian Globe. 

JOHN SNOW and CO., 2, Ivy-lane, Patemoster-row. 
'Mi8S~SAVILL'S~NEW~8T0RfES, 

THE HIDDEN BIBLE and OTHER 

STORIES. Memorials of Suffering' or Con- 
science* Sake. With Frontispiece. Royal 16mo, 
Is. 6d., cloth. 
"Powerfully narrated stories of sufferers for con- 
science' sake in different countries, and at varied 
times in the world's history."— Nonconformist and 
Independent.} 

LILIAN MOBTIMEB: a Story of 
the Present Day. With Frontispiece. Royal 
16mo, Is. 6d., cloth. 
" Will do excellent service in the Liberation cam- 
paign, as numbers wiU read the facts and arguments 
for Disestablishment in this form who would not 
otherwise become aoqnainted with them."— The 
Methodist. 

JENNY^S JOURNAL: Leaves from the 
Diary of a Young Servant. {Intended for pre- 
sentation to Domestio Servants.) In neat 
wrapper 2d. 
** Well adapted for young servants. Its teaching 

is good, sensible, and truly religious."— Christian 

Miscellany. 

J OHN SNOW a nd CO., 2, Ivy.hme. Patemoster-row. 
BY REV. a CLEMANCE, D.l) 

DECIDE for CHRIST. Intended for 

Christian friends to put into the hands of those 
whom they are anxious to lead to religious de- 
cision . Neat wrapper, Sd •, limp cloth, 6a. 

CONFESS CHRIST. Desiarned to put 
into the hands of those who are '* Disciples of 
Jesus, but secretly." Neat wrapper, 8d. ; limp 
cloth, 6d. 

JOINING the CHURCH: Weloomea 
and Counsels of a Pastor to a newly-admitted 
Member of a Congregational Church. Neat wrap- 
per, 3d. limp cloth, 6d. 

JOHN SNOW and CO., 2, Ivy.lane, Patemoster- row. 
TRAVANCORE AND ITS FBO- 

PLE. Including a complete History of Mission- 
ary Labour in that Country. By Rev. 8. 
MATEER, F.L.S. Cheap Edition, with Msp 
nnd Engravings, crown 8vo. Ss. 6d. cloth. 
•• The narrative of Miasion Work in Travancore Is 
full of suggestive facts, and is replete with gr^it 
encouragement."— Sunday-school Teacher. 
REV, D. KATTERN8' 8EBM0N8. 
A few copies still remain on hand of the 

VOLUME OP SERMONS by the 

Rev. DANIEL KATTERNS, of Hackney, se- 
lected from those preached In the ordinary course 
of bis ministry. Published as an octavo volume 
at 12b. Now offered at 69. 

JOHN SNOW and CO., 2, Ivy-lane, Patamoster-xow. 
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Gibbs 
" Automatic " 

Silent Sewing Machine. 



The Very Highest Ex- 
cellence in every respect: in 
Design, Construction, Finish, 
and Performance ; Simplicity, 
Ease of Working, Usefulness, 
Durability. 

HAND OR TREADLE. 

Owing to the great elasticity 
and strength of its work, the 
" Automatic " is specially 
adapted to Costume and Dress- 
making, the Making and Alter- 
ing of Children's Clothing, and 
General Domestic Sewing. 



FREE TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE- 

Carriage PaicL Lists Post-firee. 



Willcox and Gibbs 
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BENTLEY'S FAVOURIT E NOVELS. 

Each work can be had separately, prioe 6s.. of 
all Booksellers in Town or Conntry. 



The Novels of Mrs. HENBT WOOD, 
in 28 vols., crown Svo, price £8 8s., or 
separately, price 6s. each. 

By Miss AUSTEN. 

(The only Complete Edition.) 
Emma. 

Lady Sasan and The Watsons. 
Mansfield Park. 

Northanger Abbey and Persnasion. 
Pride and Prejadioe. 
Sense and Sensibility. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPS. 

The Three aerks. 

By Miss FOTHEaaiLL. 

The First Violin. 
Probation. 
The Wellfields. 

By MAHCnS CLABKE. 

For the Term of his Natural Life. 

By Baroness TAUrPHCBUS. 

The Initials. 
Quits. 

By BHODA BROUaHTON. 

Cometh up as a Flower. 

Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 

Joan. 

Nancy. 

Not Wisely but too Well. 

Bed as a Bose is She. 

Second Thoughts. 

By Mrs. RIDDELL. 

Mystery in Palace Gardens. 

By Mrs. PARR. 

Adam and Eve. 
Dorothy Fox. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 
Her Dearest Foe. 
The Wooinfir O't. 
Which Shall it be ? 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDES. 

Leah : a Woman of Fashion. 
Ought we to Visit Her ? 
Susan Fielding. 
Steven Lawrence : Teoman. 

By HAWLEY SMART. 

Breezie Langton. 

By HELEN MATHERS. 

Comin* thro* the Eye. 
Cherry Bipe ! 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

Policy and Passion. 

By Miss CAREY. 

Nellie's Memories. 

By Mrs. NOTLEY. 

Olive Varooe. 

By Lady Q. PULLERTON. 

Too Strange not to be true. 
Ladybird. 



BENTLEY'S FOREIBN FAVOURITE NOVELS. 

By Mrs. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 

A Sister^s Story. 
By HECTOR MALOT. 

No Bolations. 

By E. WERNER. 

No Surrender. 

Success : and how he Won it. 
Under a Charm. 

London : BICHABD BENTLEY AND SON, 
New Burlington-street. 



THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 307, 
will be published on SATURDAY, JULY 15th. 

CONTBNTS. 

I. THE FALL OF THE MONARCHY OF 

CHARLES I. 
II. ITALIAN LITERATURE OF THE RENAL 
SANCE. 

III. MR. MATTHEW \RNOLD ON WORDS- 

WORTH AND BYRON. 

IV. FANNY KEMBLE'S RECORDS OF HER 

LIFE. 
V. CHINESE AND BABYLONIAN LTTERA- 
TURB. 
VI. NATURAL SCENERY. 
VIL STATE AND PROSPECTS OF AGRICUL- 

TORE. 
VIII. MEDIEVAL HYMNS. 
IX. OXFORD REMINISCENCES. 
X. THE PARALYSIS OF GOVERNMENT. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarlo-strcet. 



MUDIKS SELECT LIBRARY. 

Now Ready, gratis and postage free, 

A REVISED LIST of the Principal 
New and Choice Books added to MUDIE'S 
SELECT LIBRARY, from Midsummer, 1880, to the 
Present Time. 

i^ This List will be found to contain an un- 
naually large Collection of the Best Recent Works 
in Hiatorj, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel 
and Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction. 

Also, Gratis and Postage Free, 

A New Edition of Mudie's Clearance 
Catalogue. 

i^ This Catalogue comprises the Sarplos 
Copies of many Leading Books of the Past and Pre- 
sent Seasons, and nearly Two Thousand other Popu- 
lar Works, at the Low€»t Current Prices. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBEAS7, Limited, 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET. 

PART THE FIRST NOW READY. 

New Edition in Monthly Parts, to be completed in 
Eighteen Parts, price One Shilling each. 

THE NEW TESTAMENT of OUR 
LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST, Illus- 
trated with Engravings on Wood after Paintings by 

Fra Angelico, 
Pietro Perugino, 



Titian, 
Raphael, 

Gaudeozio Ferrari, 
Danielle Da Volterra, 
and others. 



Franoesco Francis, 

Lorenzo Di Ciedi 

Fra Bartolommeo, 

Each page decorated with Borders, Ornaments, or 
Initial Letters, copied from the finest Italian MSS. of 
the isth and i6th Centuries, with nnmeroas Medallions 
in the Margins. 

London: LONGMANS and CO. 



Small 8vo, cloth, extra gilt, price 3s. 

EARLY POEMS. 

By J. S. FLETCHER. 

" New phases of thought and feeling in language rich 

in poetic beauty, and in rhyme which lingers in the ear 

like a strain of mxxsic, "—Naiitmai Church, July zst. 

London : 

WILLIAM POOLE. xsA. Paternoster-row. 

HORACE'S ARS POETICA, with Eog- 
lish and French Translations by J. JOHNSOf^, 
B.A. Dedicated by special permission to the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 

London; HATCH ARDS and CO. 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 

0/ WEDNBSDA l", JUL Y 12, contains :- 
"FISHERS OP MEN." By the Rev. Habhy Jones. 
THE ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATTLE OF 

WATERLOO. By the Rev. William Waltjcbs. 
THE USES OF PRAYER. A Lecture-room Talk. 

By the Rev. Hknry Ward Bsxcusr. 
THE FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. By the Rev. 

A. J. Griffith. 
THE ANALOGY BETWEEN ANCIENT AND 

MODERN RELIGION. By the Rev. Professor 

JoWBTT, Master of Balliol. 

THE PROFITABLENESS OF GODLINESS. By the 

Rev. J. G. HENDBasoN. 
WHAT IS RELIGION? By the Rev. E. J. Haedy, 

M.A., Cbaplain to the Forces, Dover. 
*• JEHOVAH-ROPHI." By the Rev. C. H. Spukgbjn. 

LONDON: JAM RS CLARK B & CO., IS A 14. FLBBT-STREBT. 



JOHH F. SHiW ft CO.'S LIST OF 
NEW BO OKS AND NEW ED ITIONS. 

OUT IN GOD'S WORLD ; or, Electag 

Story. By J. M, CONKLIN. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, Ss. 

A very pretty and original story of a young girl oalled 

to ^o out into the world relying upon Divine guidance 

and protection, and finding it truly God's world. 

" One of the most toudbing and elevating stories we 
have read. From beginning to end the tale is enchant- 
ing."— Daily Review. 

THE LYONS' DEN : or. Boys will be 

Boys. By YOTTY 08B0RN, Author of "Jack," 

••Pickles." Ac. With lUnstrutions, crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 5s. 

" The Lyons " are a large family of boys and girls with 

varied dispositions and tastes. The characters are well 

drawn and the story full of brightness and enjoyment. 

A book for boys and girls from twelve to fourteen. 

THE LIGHT OF THE HOME; 

or, Mabel's Story. By the Authorof ** Aunt Hester, 
and Why we Loved her." Crown 8vo, doth extra, 50. 
A fresh, bright story of some of the changes which 
come to many hooseholds in whioh love and patience 
work their happy result, not only of diffusing bletainflr 
to others, but of gathering a rich reward of love to the 
unselfish labourer in the quiet field of home ministry. 

•• A delightfully told story, and will be one of the moet 
popuUr girls' books of the 8eason."~Standard. 

GIPSY MIKE ; or. Firm as a Eock. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

A story that will, when known, rank with " Frogsnr'e 
Little Brother," *' Scnmp," and other favourites. Thr 
interest of the reader is concentrated on the little 
hero from the very first chapter, and never flags until 
the brave life is over and the victory is won. 

" Boys will find much to admire in the character of 
Gipsy Mike."— Graphic. 

UNCLE FRED'S SHILLING. Its 

Travels and Adventures. By EMILY BRODIE, 

Author of *• Rough the Terrier." With lUnstra- 

tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The author of " Rough" has this season taken up a 

coin of constant use, and sketched with s^pathetio 

touch the story of some of the persons into whose 

hands it passes. The narratives are well told and very 

interesting, though in this ease it may truly be said 

truth is stranger than fiction ; the real travels of a 

shilling would ludeed often reveal strange incidents. 

" A very readable volume, aboctnding in pathos, and 
conveying healthy lessons."— Nonconformist. 

HILDA: or, Seeketh Not her Own. By 
CATHERINE 8HAW, Author of *'In the Bon- 
light," &c., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 
" A d^htful book for girls."— Record. 

FUN AND FAIBIES. By Grace Steb- 
BING. With numerous Illustrations by T. Pym. 
4to, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

This attractive volume will be a welcome ]^«sent in 
any nursery. A little girl was permitted to read the 
proofs, and no more was heard of her until the last 
page was reached, when she jumped up eagerlr, in 
qiuring, ' ' Is there no more ? Is there no more P ' 

*< A delightful story— these pretty and tender pages.*' 
—Literary World. 

ALL AMONG THE DAISIES. By 

Mrs. STANLEY LEATHES, Author of "On the 

Doorsteps." Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 

2s. 6d. 
A charming story in which a little girl has been 
stolen from her home by a London croaBing.8weeper. 
after whose death she is taken up by an old woman, 
who knows the story of the theft. The earnest effort 
to restore her charge and the friends she found make 
up a story of deep interest. Little folks from ten to 
fourteen will be delighted vrith it. 
OUR CAPTAIN. The Heroes of Barton 

School. With Illustrations, crown 8to, doth extra, 

3s. 6d. 
EmphaticaUv a boy's book, with school incidents true 
to the life. The story of the Captain's early school 
days, and the manly conduct which led the boys to 
elect him Captain is thoroughly well told. 
"A first-class book for boys."— Daily Review. 

CALENDAR TILES. With numerous 
Illustrations. Boards, 2s. fid. 
These beautiful little sketches, bearing upon the 

months of tiie year, form a most attractive volume. 

SILENT HIGHWAYS. A Story of 
Barge Life. By C. PALMER, Authorof *< Dogged 
Jack," ^. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 28. 6d. 

THE SWORD OF DE BARDWELL. 

A Tale of Aginoourt. Bv C. M. KATHERINE 
PHIPPS. Small 8vo, cloth extra, 28. 6d. 

ROB AND MAG. A Little Light in a 

Dark Comer. With Illustrations. Small 8vo, cloth 

extra. Is. 6d. 
SAM. The Story of a Little While. By 

ISMAY THORN. With Illustrations. Small 8to, 

cloth extra. Is. 6d. 

London: John F. Shaw & Co., 4S, Patemosterjt>w. 
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CARLYLE'S IRISH JOURNEY.* 

A Kind of fatality seems to attend Mr. 
Carlyle's posthumous relations to man- 
kind. No sooner have we put aside The 
Reminiscences^ and the first volumes of the 
Biography, than we receive the Remi- 
niscences of his Irish Journey in 1849. 
And certainly — ^no matter how we look at 
them, nor what the excuse we make for 
them — they are a sorry representation of 
the words and the ways of a man who 
was once idolised. The manuscript of 
this book, consisting, as Mr. Froude tells 
as, "merely of fragmentary notes, to 
which Mr. Carlyle attributed no import- 
ance," was given originally by Carlyle 
himself to his secretary, who in turn gave 
it to the late Mr. Thomas Ballantyne. 
By Mr. Ballantyne it was sold to a Mr. 
Anderson, from whom it came into the 
hands of Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. 
There was» perhaps, more than enough 
temptation for a publisher to give 
it to the world, but, before doing so, 
they asked Mr. Froude's opinion as to 
the propriety of publishing it ; and he saw 
" no objection to their doing so." It was 
a pity, as it seems to us, that Mr. Froude, 
after having seen the by-no-means grati- 
fying results arising from the publication 
of the Reminiscences, should not have 
advised the retention of this manuscript 
as a possible piece of property for future 
collectors, or for a quiet and harmless 
place in one of the cases at the British 
Museum. Mr. Froude says, that " Mr. 
Carlyle's remarks, rough and hasty as they 
are, cannot be injurious, and may possibly 
be useful ;** and adds, that *' nothing 
which he wrote has been altered, and 
nothing has been suppressed.'* The 
more's the pity. The remarks are un- 
doubtedly " rough and hasty ; " it is quite 
certain that they are injurious to the 
memory of some people who are men- 
tioned, and that the usefulness is very 
questionable and slight at the farthest. 

We should hope that we are getting on 
towards the end of these unpleasant re- 
productions of Carlyle's dyspeptic con- 
tempt or dislike in respect to people 
with whom he was brought into contact. 
It is becoming wearisome in the last 
degree : all the sourness of his nature — 
and that he had an enormous quantity 
of it there can be no doubt — comes 
to the surface in these wretched records 
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of travel and intercourse. His feeblest 
friends could at least excuse him for 
having felt impatiently towards some 
worthy folk, when he himself was suffering 
from sleeplessness or dyspepsia, or even for 
a general disaccord with the circumstances 
of Irish travel, and the arrangements of 
Irish homes. But we find that five or six 
weeks after his return from Ireland, he sat 
down for some twelve days in his house at 
Chelsea, and recovered from notes and 
letters — "after much sorting of paper 
rubbish," all the impressions which 
he received at the time concerning 
people whom he met with during his 
journey. He could have been forgiven 
the first impressions on the ground of 
peculiar health; he is absolutely to be 
blamed and to be condemned for putting 
such atrabilious dislikes and ill-temper 
down upon paper. 

We are prq>ared to go full lengths with 
those apologists for poor human nature, 
who mention physical and mental pecu- 
liarities in extenuation of faults and foibles, 
but we must enter a caveat against an un- 
limited use of such extenuation; and 
Thomas Carlyle, with his rousing and ear- 
nest appeals in the direction of self-control 
and vigour, is the last man to be so ex- 
cused. If he, with his strength of mind, 
became so wretchedly the victim of his 
own weak and ill-behaved stomach, what, 
forsooth, can be expected of ordinary 
mortals ? The poor Irish may well plead 
excuse for their failures on the ground of 
** melancholy oceans," "humid skies," 
** bog-land," and what not, — if the great 
philosopher is to be pardoned for his 
coarse insolence and even brutal reflec- 
tions upon the good names of very worthy 
people in these and the former Reminis- 
cences. We sometimes wonder whether 
there remains in any manuscript an " un- 
kind cut " at Mr. Froude himself. We 
suppose not, however ; or he would not b« 
so ruthless in hashing up these things 
without regard to the feelings of other 
people. 

It was a misfortune to be either a host 
of Carlyle, or a fellow guest with him. A 
few people get off being marked with his 
tar brush. The present Lord O'Hagan 
was in Carlyle's eyes at that time a 
"brusque, innocent, modest young bar- 
rister; " Sir Duncan McGregor was " an 
excellent old Scotchman, soldierly, open, 
genial, sagacious ;" — but Dr.CookeTaylor 
is described as "a snuffy, babbling, baddish 
fellow, with his lazy, gurgling, semi-masti- 



cated, semi-deceitful, and (self deceiving) 
speech, thought, and action ; " Sir Philip 
Crarapton, the Surgeon-General of Ireland, 
as "an aged, rather vain, and not very deep- 
looking doctor of physic ; " Mrs. Stokes, 
at whose table he sat, bored him to ex- 
'cess; and Councillor Butt (the late Isaac 
Butt, M.?.) was "a terrible black, burly 
son of earth, talent visible in him, but still 
more animalism, big bison-head, black, not 
quite unbrutal," so that Carlyle was glad 
when he " went off to the Galway Circuit, 
or wheresoever." Even Mrs. Hutton, by 
whom and by whose family he acknow- 
ledges to have been very warmly and 
kindly received, "as by hospitality's 
self," had "big, black eyes, struggling 
to be in earnest" He seems to have 
met with abundant snuffy editors, "ill- 
bred, but not without energy, once ' all for 
repale,' now out of that;" and he had 
little or no memory of what they said or 
did. One fortunate man. Dr. Cane, of 
Kilkenny, who had lately been in prison 
for " repale," was now free, and mayor 
again; he was "really a person of 
superior worth ; tall, straight, heavy man, 
with grey eyes, and smallish, globular, 
black head, deep bass voice, with which 
he speaks slowly, solemnly as if he were 
preaching. Irish (moral) Grandison — 
touch of that in him ; sympathy with all 
that is good and manly, however, and 
continual effort towards that. Likes me, 
and is hospitably kind to me, and I am 
grateful to him." It is really a treat to 
come across the smallest bit of apparently 
genuine gratitude. He met with a good 
many priests, and occasionaly chanced to 
appreciate them. One is described thus : — - 
" Clever man this, black-eyed, florid man 
of thirty this, not ill-informed, and appears to 
have an element of real zeal in him, which 
is rare among these people." The Rev. 
Dr. Moor, the Principal of Ascot, was " a 
high, heavy man in black (Catholic) gaiters ; 
Catholic Harmonious Blacksmith." Even 
Lady Beecher, the once-renowned Miss 
O'Neill, the famous actress, was " a tall, 
stately, leanish figure of fifty-five; of strict, 
hard aspect, high cheekbones, and small 
blue eyes, — expression of vigour, energy, 
honesty; tone of voice and of conduct 
dry, stinted practical'* But we should 
add that this excellent lady (of whose 
qualities we can speak with some personal 
knowledge and admiration) warmed to- 
wards the prying Scotchman, and though 
" a strict religionist," of " strict, methodic, 
vigorous character,'' managed to give him 
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a pleasant evening at her house, finishing 
up by singing to him "Bonny Prince 
Charlie/* making him so comfortable, 
that his last record of that day's experi- 
ences is — *' To sleep in excellent room and 
bed ; a place where one can sleep, — in- 
finitely grateful to me;" so that "the red- 
haired young Irish parson " who had 
" performed " the service decently in the 
church close by, that morning, had all 
" vanished in a grey sea of oblivion and 
sleep." 

The account which one gets of the 
country and the people in general, is not at 
all more gatifying. Lord Limerick's estate 
had on it " thistles, docks, dilapidated 
cottages, and ragged men." When he drove 
away from Sir William Beecher's, he went 
through " a commonplace green country, 
with weedy fields, ragged hedges, many 
brooks and boggy places ; here and there 
a big mill — the only kind of efficient 
manufactory one sees in Ireland, that of 
corn into meal. The meal, too, is dad, 
not well made generally, but quite ill." 
He looked in at a glove-shop in Lime- 
rick for some Limerick gloves, but found 
that there were scarcely any made now, 
and so he bought a pair of cloth gloves ; 
of which it is hardly necessary that we 
should be informed at this distance of 
time. The Shannon river was broad and 
deep he supposed, drab-coloured and by 
no means over beautiful. Once he cries 
out, " Oh, for men, picked men, spade- 
men and masters to guide them !*' which, 
no doubt, is a very wise cry. Tuam Ca- 
thedral was " big, but not beautiful, towers 
like pots with many ladles.'' 

So far as we see, very little good came 
of the great man's visit to the " green 
isle," He certainly does not flatter either 
the country or the people, and there is, to 
use one of his own words, a "grim" defi- 
ciency of real philanthropy in it. Ire- 
land would have seemed a better country, 
if he could but have got comfortable sleep 
in it, and have been safe from the in- 
veterate attacks of dyspepsia. Perhaps 
the eternal pipe was as much to blame for 
some things, as the snuff for some others. 
P»nt renlly clever as the hook isj in many 
respects, it in no sense enhances one's 
admiration of its author's good-hearted- 
ness, and generous pity for the prevalent 
failings of our human nature. 



ROUMANIA, PAST AND PRESENT.* 

According to our author, there is no 
country which, at the present time, 
possesses greater interest for Englishmen 
than does the kingdom of Rou mania. 
The assertion is open to question. Be 
that as it may, there are few with which 
we are less familiar, and Consul Green 
was quite justified in writing, as he did 
some nine years ago — " Ignorance seems 
to extend to the geographical position of 
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Bucharest It is not surprising that letters 
directed to the Roumanian capital should 
sometimes travel to IndiA in searcU of 
Bokhara ; but there can be pd excme for 
the issue of a writ of summons by one 
of the superior law courts of the British 
metropolis, directed to Bucharest, in the 
kingdom of £gypt, as I have known to 
happen." To remove such ignorance 
is the object of Mr. Samuelson's well- 
executed publication. England has a direct 
interest in the question. It 1$ through 
her instrumentality that Roumania has 
become an independent kingdom. The 
solution of the Danubian difficulty will 
materially afifect our trade with the 
whole of Europe; and in witnessing 
the satisfactory result arising from the 
creation of a peasant-proprietary in 
Roumania about sbcteen years ago, 
we may help to learn what may be the 
advantages of such a change in Ireland 
and other parts of the British Empire. 
An ineffectual attempt to ameliorate the 
wretched condition of peasantry on the 
old lines of feudalism appears to have 
failed ; but when the country became 
autonomous, and the legitimate represen- 
tatives of the people took the matter in 
hand, four hundred thousand heads of 
families amongst the peasantry came into 
peaceful possession of a large proportion 
of the land on equitable terms, and with 
this result, writes our author, that," whilst 
the industrious agriculturist is now daily 
acquiring a more considerable interest in 
the soil, the landlords, who were merely 
drawing a revenue from labour expended 
on it by others, are gradually disappear- 
ing; "and "the prosperity and stability 
of the country have increased, though the 
change is shown in many ways." It is to 
this our author attributes the increase in 
the value of Roumanian securities. 

Roumania, with an area almost equal to 
that of England, has a population about the 
same as Ireland; the general configuration 
of the surface of the country may be des- 
cribed as an irregular inclined plane, sloping 
down from the summits of the Carpathian 
mountains to the northern or left bank of 
the Danube, traversed by numerous water- 
courses taking their rise in the mountains 
and falling into the great river, which 
render it adapted for every kind of indus- 
try. The further we get from the Danube, 
the more fertile seems the country and 
the happier the people. Everywhere 
women as well as men work m the 
fields. Sinaia, the temporary residence 
of the court, presents many attractions to 
the ordinary tourist Picturesquely situ- 
ated among the mountains, there are few 
spots in Europe better calculated to 
afford rest and refreshment to the wearied 
mind. The antiquities of the district 
cannot fail to attract the attention of the 
archaeologist, one of the latter being the 
remains of Trajan's Bridge across the 
Danube. Perhaps it is more interesting 
to the reader to remind him, as our 
author does, that the carrying trade of 



Great Britain to and fro from the 
Danube, amounts to nearly 30,000 tons 
ntore tha^ that of all other nations 
ptit together. In this matter our interests 
and those of Roumania are identical As 
to Austria, she has ever done all she could 
to limit our trade in the basin of the 
Danube. In Bucharest the upper classes 
are hospitable, and the hctels are good ; 
but the city abounds with gipsies, who 
were slaves till recently. The Roumanians 
are fond of bright colours ; and one of the 
peculiarities which strikes the visitor to 
Bucharest is the hues of the women's 
dresses — sometimes, but not always — as 
tasteful as they are brilliant It seems to 
enjoy few educational advantages. In 
another respect it is behind the age. 
Although there are large commercial 
arrangements in raw produce, in the 
manufactures of all nations, in stocks and 
shares, there is no public exchange, no 
stock market^ no corn exchange, all the 
business being transacted by perambulat- 
ing brokers. The Jews are the chief 
traders in Roumania, and, as our author 
remarks, " if they are exorbitant and usu- 
rious, the way to meet them is by compe- 
tition and enterprise on the part of the 
native traders, and not by invective and 
abuse." Galatz, the commercial port of 
Roumania, is much behind Bucharest as 
regards civilisation and progress. From 
Roumania, we in England only receive 
cereals and linseed and rapeseed; but 
much remains to be done to make the 
country prosperous. It is hinted that a 
great deal of cotton might be cultivated 
there. 

Politically the nation is in its infancy. 
The chief points of interest to Englishmen, 
are, the absence of capital punishment, and 
the substitution of forced labour for life or 
for a long term of years, and the utilisation 
of penal labour in the salt mines and else- 
where. 

To the history of Roumania our author 
devotes much space. Although the ear- 
liest authentic records of Roumania, or, 
more correctly speaking, of Dacia, the 
Roman province, which embraced Rou- 
mania, Transylvania, and some adjoining 
territories of to-day, do not reach further 
back than about the century immediately 
preceding the Christian era, a good 
deal of information is to be gathered 
from the writings of Herodotus, and 
other early historians regarding the 
Getse, the race from whom the 
Dacians sprang. They were in all pro- 
bability a branch of the Thessalonians, 
who were amongst the earliest immigrants 
from the East. Philip, of Macedon, had 
them for his allies. In the time of Alex- 
ander we first find them called Dacians. 
The Romans found them by no means 
despicable opponents, and in the time of 
the Emperor Domitian their inroads were 
really formidable, but Trajan reduced 
them into subjection to the Roman yoke, 
and the story of his expedition into 
I Dacia is recorded in the bas-reliefs of the 
Digitized by V^OOQIC 
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column bearinghis name and existing in 
Rome« For a time Dacia was, to to 
speak, the outwork of the Empire, which 
served to hold the barbarians at bay 
during its decline and fall. Goths and 
Huns then took possession of the 
land. We first hear of the Bulgari 
towards the close of the fifth century, 
when they were situated near the mouth 
of the Volga, whence they moved into 
Dacia. Then came a Wallacho-Bulg^rian 
Empire, which lasted from sixty to one 
hundred years; but in 1250 we find it 
annihilated by Tartar hordes. Later on 
we come across Mircea, one of the heroes 
of Roumanian history, who called him- 
self Voivode, of Wallachia, and formed 
an alliance with Poland ; and then 
we come to another dark period 
which was put an end to by the advent 
of Stephen, called the Good, who reigned 
till 1304. Under the reign of Michael 
the Brave, the state of society seems to 
have resembled that of England under 
the Norman kings. Besides the boyards 
and the serfs, there was hardly any native 
population whatever, all trade being in 
the hands of Greeks, Jews, and Armen- 
ians. When he died, the land was more 
distracted than ever ; and it was not till 
1866, when Prince Couza was deposed, 
that we find Roumania in a settled state. 
All the more creditable to it is the pro* 
gress of which our author, who has visited 
the country for himself, sees satisfactory 
signs everywhere. The two things in* 
teresting to the student are the gradual 
encroachments of Russia on the one 
hand, and on the other the patient efforts 
of the Nationalists to secure independ- 
ence. More interesting to the reader is 
the following account of 

Kin* Chartes mf Wfrnmrnmltu 
He wu bora on April SO, 1839, and is there- 
fore about forty-three years of age. On 
November 16, 1869, he married Pauline Blisa- 
betb. Princess of Wied, who was then about 
tweoty-siK years old ; bnt, nnfortanately, the 
sole offspring of their union, a little girl, Hes 
interred in the grounds of the Asyle H^ne. 
The King ia a handsome man, rather abore the 
average height, and, so far as his reffularly 
formed features are conoeraed, he mightbelong 
to any nationality of Western Burope. He 
usnally wears a somewhat seTsre tupression, 
but the moment he begins to conyersb this at 
once disappears. His manner is quiet and 
earnett, although he often warms into enthosi* 
asm, and he has the happy faculty of placing 
all with whom becomes in eontaet at perfeet 
ease. He possesses a wide range of informa- 
tion, and speaks with evident knowledge on 
all matters of interest to his sabjeots or to 
dTilisation. Of oourse he is well acquainted 
with hisadoi>ted country and its resonrees^ 
takes a lirelv interest in its trade and oapa- 
l^ties ; and so far as the geograi^ueal con- 
figuration of Boumania ii concerned, he not 
only knows all about the Wei country, but has 
either ridcbn or walked through every part of - 
t^ Carpathians. HisscienUfiekiiowle<ureissuch 
as one might expect in an educated Qemiaa, 
and is chiefly of a praoticid kind. He is 
deeply interested in arborioultore, about wliicb 
he knows more than numy who are entrusted 
with the care and fate of the vast woods that 
dothe the mountain districts, and he has often 
painted oat to such persons errors in their mode 
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ol felUnff timber. Ip ^vatt life the King ii 
hospitable, genial, and very regular lu nis 
habits ; he is a devout Cathouo, but a constant 
attendant upon the serviees of the 0reek 
Ohmrek. 

But of course ovr interest in him is aeeee- 
sarily rather of a public than of a private 
character. Is he constitutional ? or is Eurppe 
likely some day to be favoured ifith a Itou- 
manian soiip d'^taif The answer to ^ese 
questions is dear sjid emp haiic Although a 
HohenaoUern, he is a Constitutional Liberal, 
we should say of an advanced type. We spoke 
before of his misunderstandings with his Mini- 
sters; but even those whowereoriginally opposed 
to' bun, and who watched his every act with 
suspicion, state that he has managed with great 
tact to steer clear of unoonstitutional courses 1 
indeed, from their own admissions and the 
facts of history, it is dear that he must havQ 
served a very trvinff. apprenticeship io the art 
of oonstitulaonal f lua. .His'demeanoitr towards 
his subjects and that of his queen, of whom we 
shall speak presently, is evei^hing that can be 
desireo, and both are winning their affections 
more completely year by year. 

When the court is at Bucharest a great por- 
tion of the King's time is devoted to ffiving 
audiences, not only to officials, but to all who 
desire to know their sovereign, and even to 
seek his counsel or that of his amiable consort. 
Two books are kept at the palace, one for 
callers only, and the other for persons who 
desire to see and speak with the king or queen, 
lor they give audiences apart. Those who enter 
their names in the secona book must give notice 
to the '* Hofmarschall," and they are then sent 
for in turn, and punctuality above all things is 
insisted upon. The King gives audiences from 
1 to 8 or 4 p.m. } the Queen for a longer time« 
and young as she is, for she has not yet attained 
her lortieth year, she Is regarded as the mother 
of her people, and many there are who come 
te her for advice or eonsolatioft. But we are 
digressing. If the King interests' himself in 
the civil affairs of Boumania, he is a soldier 
before everything else. The virtual as well 
as the nominal head of the army, he alwajs 
wears uniform, and nothing is too un- 
important for his consideration in the organi- 
sation of his army. Those who have been ia 
the field with him and much about his pecsou 
extol his coolness, bravenr, and endurance. He 
hss often risked his life m battle, was alwave, 
to the fore, visiting outposts and bivouacs in 
the most inclement weather, and there can be 
no doubt that it is to hjs braveiy as a genesal, 
and to his tact and patience as a statesman, 
that Boumania is largely indebted for her in- 
dependence and her promise in the future. 

As a companion portrait, we quote Mr. 
Samuelson's account of 

The ^aeen of Bonmania^ 

The Queen of Boumania is alioost too well 
known in Surope, through her literary attain- 
ments, to need any description here ; stUl a 
few particulars concerning her may be of in- 
terest to our readers. She is of the middle 
height, has an amiable lace and sliU more af- 
fable manner. She, too, might pass fer a lady 
of any Western country, baring venr little to 
indicate her German nationalitv. Her voice is 
soft and melodious, and althougu She can speak 
wsell on literary andsoientifio tubjects, there is 
not the slightest pedantry or' Mfoctation oi 
learning in her discourse. Sbe is said to speak 
six languages, and she certainly speaks Bou* 
manian, French, German, and English. We 
do not know what the other two may be, but 
if she spMiks the four lang^uages here named 
as flaently, and with as little foreign aocent 
as she does our own, she may fairlv claim to 
be an accomplished linguist. All educated 
Roumanians speak French, and most of them 
German, besides their own tongue; indeed 
French is almost the universal langqage of the 



I middle classes, whilst those who have been 
educated here, especially the younger meui 
naturally speak Bnglish well, and Sierefore 
the Queen is ia tiiis respeot only somewhat 
ahead of her more neoomplished snbjeets. Bnt^ 
as we have already stated, she is a poetess, and 
her verses are often marked k^ great depth^ 
feeling. She possesses, too, considerable scien- 
tific knowledge and great taste in art, and one 
of bet chief desires is to promote nationid 
industry. She sets the example by wearing 
the national costume (in which her portrait is 
usually taken) whilst in the country, and re- 
quires it to be worn on State occasions, her 
main object being, we were told, to encourge 
the peasant women who make these costumes 
in their own homes. Bat whilst in these 
matters, as in her devotion U> public duty, the 
Queen identifies herself, with ihe Boumanian 
peof^ ai|d their interests, she would not be a 
German if she h&d forgotten the "Father- 
land." 

One more woman has made her mark 
in Roumania — and that is 

Btatfaase Raaettl. 

There is another of whom we are sure our 
readers will be ^ad to hear something, for she 
is an accomplished English wooiao. and it is 
very questionable, whether, after all, the Eou- 
manians do not owe their indepeadence as 
much to her energy and devotion as to any 
other cause ( we mean Madams Bosetti, the 
wife of the Home Secretary. It was meptioned 
in our historical summary that the patriots of 
1843 made their escape in that year, to France, 
and that they returned after the Crimean 
war in 1866. That is a long story told in a 
couple of sentences, and but for Madame 
Bosetti it is probable they would never have 
escaped, but would have languished and died 
in a Turkish prison in Bosnia, whilst Bonmani^ 
might have heen at this day a Turkish pashalik 
or a Bussian provinon. The fact is that all t he 
leaders of the revolution, fifteen in number, 
were arrested and conveyed on board a Turkish 
man-of-war lying in the Danube; and Madame 
Bosetti, whose heroic adventures have formed 
the theme of a work by Michelet, helped them 
to escape from their captors. As we have 
already said, she is an Bnglishwoman, whose 
maiden name was Grant, and she had only been 
married about a year when the revolution broke 
out. Her first child was bom a day or two 
before her husband and his comrades were 
arrested, but she at once left her bed« and«. 
taking her infant in her arms, pxenared to 
follow them. First she managed to ootain an 
interview with the patriots on board the Turkish 
vessel to which they had been conveyed, and 
there plans were formed which she skilfully 
and courageously executed. Disguising her- 
self as a peasant, and carrying her child, she 
followed them up the Danube to Orsova, 
communicating with her friends from time to 
time by signals. At Orsova the prisoners were 
landed, and whilst they were on shore she 
succeeded in making their guards intoxicated, 
and, with the connivance of the authorities, 
prepared suitable conveyancea, in which the 
patriots made their escape. First they passed 
through Servia.and reaehinff Vienna in safety 
they entered that eity the dav after the bom* 
bardm^nt, and subsequently they made their, 
way through Germany, accompanied by their 
deliverer, and found a hospitable asylum in 
Paria Since her return Madame Bosetti haS' 
\)9ea as valuable a coadjutor to her husband 
in his prosperity as she was in his adversity, 
and sne is also a useful and willing adviser 
to any of her countrymen who, visiting Bou- 
I mania, may stand in need of her assistance. 

I A good account is also given of his 

Excellency, Constantia Rosetti, and M. 

Bratiano, President of the Council and 

Minister of Finance ; and others, to whom 
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it is owing, that| in the words of our 
anthor, we see in Roumania to-day ''a 
power in part of our creation, young and 
weak as yet, but full of hope and 
promise/' ..^_............._^ 

HINDU WOMEN .• 

This is a small book on a great subject. 
Hindu females fall not far short of ninety- 
five millions ; and since the sentiment and 
usages which govern their lives and des- 
tinies are exceedingly harsh and con- 
temptuous, it may well be imagined that 
the issue is an appalling amount of intel* 
lectual, moral, and social degradation. 
The great Hindu Codifier Menu more 
thtt 2,400 years ago describes what 
women are, and how they have to be 
treated in terms too severe and heartless 
to be lightly quoted ; and his utterances 
regulate to a remarkable degree the senti- 
ments and conduct of men towards 
women even down to the present time. 
It is held that women are intellectually 
and morally inferior to men, that this 
inferioritpr is the mark and result of defect 
and sin m some previous state of exist- 
ence, and that to treat them with confi- 
dence and respect is not only weak and 
foolish, but wrong and impious, since it 
involves opposition )o that great law of 
destiny which has made them the inferior, 
subordinate beings they are. Out of these 
strange principles have sprung the great 
facts which make Hindu domestic lUe so 
unique and unsatisfactory; for, amongst all 
castes of this great and interesting race, 
the birth of female children is always a 
disappointment, if not a disgrace. They 
are never trusted and treated as the equals 
and companions of men. Education in 
its most rudimentarv forms of reading 
and writing is denied them. Their incli- 
nation in marriage is never consulted. 

Personal freedom, indeed, on aUnost 
all points is denied them, for they must 
not walk abroad for their pleasure, or con- 
verse with men, or sit to eat with the male 
members of their own families. Widows 
must never marry, and are regarded as 
victims pursued by retributive destiny, 
whose lives it is proper to embitter by 
fasting, sackclothi and harsh treatment. 
*' In childhood,'' says Menu, <* a female 
must be dependent on her father; in youth, 
on her husband ; her lord being dead, on 
her sons. A woman must never seek in- 
dependence." The results of all this are 
well summarised in the words of one of 
these unfortunates, to a lady vistior : — 
<*Menu Sahib, we are like the animals ; we 
can eat, and work, and die ; but we can- 
not think." A native lecturer says: — 
<*An impenetrable darkness and chaos 
still broods over the greater part of India. 
See in what drudgeiy and misery our 
mothers, our wives, and our daughters 
livel" 

To describe the condition of women, 
the attempts now made to carry light, 

* Hindu Womeo, with O impses in o th«i(. Life And 
Zenanas, by H. L. L. Ncibit an J C>. iSSa. 3s. 6d. 



hope, and comfort to them, and to stimu** 
late philanthropic effort in their behalf, are 
the aims of this book. It is full of infor- 
mation, skilfully and graphically presented, 
and made the more valuable by frequent 
and apt citation from natives and the 
ladies whose noble mission it is to carry 
light and peace to these melancholy 
homes — though it is discursive, travels 
over too much ground, is not always ac- 
curate, and now and then approaches the 
exaggerated aud sensational 

The introduction answers too briefly, 
though effectively on one or two points, 
the question — What is Hinduism? Bad 
and foolish as the popular mythology is, it 
is not accurately represented by the 
words, *' It is difficult to fathom the state 
of mind of the worshipper, who, for ex- 
ample, worships one day with all honours 
the image of some special God, and then 
next day strings it up to the ceiling of his 
house, to be neglected and forgotten till 
next year's fdte-day comes round; or 
worse still, of that one who worships his 
block of wood or stone, and then, because 
he gets no answers to his prayers, beats his 
idol and even destroys it altogether. The 
priests will sometimes bring out their god 
loaded with chains and show him to the 
people, saymg he is in debt, and until the 
money is paid he cannot be released," &c 
But the descriptions given of the in- 
fluence exerted by a belief in " Fate," and 
** Caste " are generally true and powerful ; 
although it is not correct that '' the Maha- 
rajahs are necessarily of the Rshatrizas, or 
soldier caste." Thiat was the theorv of 
ancient Hindu Society, but it has long 
ceased to be the rule. The Maharajah of 
Travancore, for instance, and most of the 
Maharatta Feudatories are Sirdars. 

The chapter on "Zenana Wrongs," 
most truly answers to the title of the 
book, and gives a clear idea of the 
general sentiments with which women are 
regarded, followed by an account of the 
causes why the birth of a daughter is dis- 
appointing alike to her father and mother ] 
and a description of the monotonous 
prison-like life of married women, and of 
some millions whose state is but too ac- 
curately described intheterriblesentence — 
"The Hindu widow is the most desolate 
and the most wretched creature upon 
God's earth." It might have saved much 
misconception if it had been pointed out 
that, though all women are ungenerously 
treated, the confinement incident to Zenana 
life is the lot of a small minority only ; 
because, most families bemg poor, they 
cannot afford the expense of keeping 
women in indolence and extreme seclusion. 

We wish that the history of ** Missionaiy 
Effort " in behalf of female education, if 
touched on at all, had been made more 
complete, for the ladies who first made 
Zenana teaching a great fact are not even 
named, though due honour is given to 
their pioneer, Mrs. Cook, and that the fact 
had been more clearly brought out that 
female education, however desirable and 



important, cannot be forced forward, but 
will follow only after the education of boys 
and the power of European example. 

" Waiting for the Message " gives some 
instances from journals and diaries, of the 
efforts made to gain access to Zenanas, 
with the results in various instances ; and 
then follows a chapter designed to encou- 
rage English ladies to consecrate their en- 
deavours to this interesting and ever- 
opening sphere. What a curious state of 
mind the follo?ring extracts indicate :— 
Female ChUdblrtk. 

As we are speciallv writing to explain the 
position of our Hindu sisters, let it be daly 
impressed on the reader's mind that a girl- 
chUd's birth is acoonnted for by the idea of a 
doable sin and a doable disf^rrace. The child's 
father is receiving the "fate" of some iU 
done in a previous birth, or the gods would 
have given him a son. The child's spirit is 
entering on a term of retribution. The 
shadow of a double curse is thus projected 
over a Hindu woman's life from its first 
moment till its close. Who amongst all earth's 
sorrowing ones can more urgently claim the 
pity of that Lord who came " to unlooose the 
heavy burdens, and let the oppressed go free ? " 
Probably the disappointment expressed repre« 
sents two dktincilv diflEerent phases of feeling 
in the father's and mother's minds. To him 
the girl-child is a disappointment, because, 
first of aU, it means that the gods are dis- 
pleased with him ; secondly, bocaose the sole 
end of a girl's life must be to get ber married 
as well and as quickly as jpossible within the 
prescribed caste rules and limitations, and this 
wiU cost him much money; and, thiidlj, 
because the father's hopes for time and after 
death are absolutely dependent upon having a 
son who can perform the proper f oneral-ritoB, 
without which none can pass safely through 
the gates of death to any measore of e?en 
that poor felicity which good deeds in one life 
may be hoped to secure for the next. Ko 
wonder, therefore, that many a time the 
announcement *' a mil is born " is followed by 
the quiet sign of the father's depressed and 
tightly-clenched thumb over the fingers of 
the nght hand. Ko word is needed ; the old 
hag nurses know too weU its sigxiification, 
and as quietly press their thumb on a well- 
known spot on the poor child's head, andaU 
is accomplished. Who can tell how many 
such deeds of darkness still occur— we fear 
we may even write daily — behind the purdah f 

Feauae Cldl« Life. 

" Often I say to myself with a choking feel- 
ing/' writes a lady medical missioBary, " Alas ! 
what has sin wrought ? Here is a poor miser- 
able child of three years, starved and ilL I 
order her cod-liver oil, to be rubbed into its 
body, and the mother says, ' I don't think IU 
take the trouble ; for if she dies, I shall have 
one less to care for 1 ' " 

And another missionary adds : — "In one of 
my houses I found a poor little girl of not 
more than three months old, lying, whoUy 
neglected and imcared for, on the floor, crying 
very bitterly, and apparently in much pain ; 
but nobody came to render her any help. At 
last the grandmother appeared ; but instead of 
taking ner up and comforting the duld, she 
showered anathemas upon the poor little 
thing, which greatly distressed me. So I asked 
the old woman to try and pacdfy the child ; but 
imagine my horror when she exclaimed ' Who 
cares for a girl P If God could take away the 
bo^, let Him take the girl also. I am not 
gomg to touch her. I waidd rather she died ! ' " 

Happily a change is coming to those 
dreary houses, as the following will show:— 
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" There ie a difference perceptible in the very 
look of the dear women after they have been 
under instruction for some time," writes one 
missionary, and so it shonld be. Their intellect 
oomes oat in their faces, and they are really 
dever, and the <Ad dull, listless lires giye place 
to hi^py, bright industry, and consequently 
there is a great deal less quarrelling than for- 
merly. " I went in toa Zenana theotl^ eyeniog, 
just simply for a call on my way home, quite 
unexpectedly, and what a different scene met 
my eyes. Two years ago, when first asked to 
Tisit Uiese ladies, I found fifteen women with 
all their noisy unclothed children, boys and 
girls of all aces, up to seven, swarming in the 
verandah and women's apartments not one of 
whom could read, and the dirt and noise were 
intolerable. Bat they really were desiring to 
be taught, and yearning after a better sort of 
life, and it was wonderful how soon the chaotio 
scenes changed into order and decency. First 
of all they guessed I did not like sitting on the 
dirty floor, and so, even on my second visit a 
chair was in readiness for the Menu Sahib ; it 
was in a somewhat shakv condition, and had 
evidently been rescued for my use from the 
discarded f amiture of the men's apartments, 
still it spoke of thoughtfulness for me and I 
was glad. Then I need not shock you with 
deBcriptions of their undress attire, suffice it to 
say, this too soon changed, and clean Saris, and 
a Uttle more of them snowed an evident desire 
to please the Menu Si^b. By-and-by most 
of the children got at least a Join dothi 
and I thought myself well repaid for my for- 
bearance when the Burra Ik)w asked me to 
give them a pattern for a Burta (iacket) and 
teach them how to make it; and in a little 
while to find that each pupil had made one for 
herself and wore it. 

" They cleaned up, too, the dirt and untidi- 
ness, made the fowls live down in the courtyard 
and outhouses, and presently coaxed from Uieir 
husbands both tables and chairs." 

We have noticed some passages where 
the picture is somewhat overdrawn, or a 
special case conveys a too general idea. 
For instance, it conveys an exaggerated 
idea of the spread of female education, to 
say that ''these girls' schools are now 
counted by thousands all over India." It 
is true that just over 2,000 female schools 
exist, but only a small proportion of them 
exist among people of pure Aryan descent, 
most of them bemg found among the abo- 
riginal or Christianised people of Tinne- 
velly, Travancore, and Britbh Burmah. 
So the following conveys a very exagge- 
rated impression : — " It is scarcely credi- 
ble, I know, but it is true, that in the city 
Zenanas, are shut up lots and lots of 
women who have never even seen a 
tree." The seclusion is terrible, no 
doubt, in numerous cases ; but if it be 
heme in mind that there are not many 
great cities in India ; that trees and gardens 
are far more numerous in every one of 
them than in our English cities; that 
every native gentleman who has a Zenana, 
always endeavours to have a court, or a 
garden attached to it; and that native 
ladies do pay visits, and though carefully 
shrouded from being seen, are not pro- 
hibited on such occasions from using their 
eyes — it will be obvious that such instances 
must be rarer than is here implied. 

Nevertheless, this book is very interest- 
ing, full of valuable infonnatioD, and well 
calculated to sery^ the great cause of 



Hindu female enlightenment and eman- 1 
cipation. It is admirably suited for read- * 
ing at ladies' working meetings. 



TRAITS AND TRAVESTIES.* 

Experienced readers usually attain, as the 
result of theu: experience, a sensation 
nearly akin to horror of the class of 
"smart" authors. There are few who 
would not prefer a volume on metaphysics 
to the dreary misery of page after page of 
forced jokes and pointless witticisms. 
Therefore we hesitate to apply the adjec- 
tive to the author whose clever and pur- 
poseful book lies before us. Not that his 
work is not smart — ^for it is emphatically 
brilliant — ^but we hesitate lest any should 
take alarm and draw false conclusions from 
the expression. Mr. Oliphant has abready 
been named in the same sentence with 
Thackeray, and his vivid stinging pictures 
of " Socie^ " morals and manners remind 
us not a little of the great satirist. Tratts 
and Travesties consists of twelve articles 
on subjects social and political ; and we 
hardly know which to admire most Only 
a wnter thoroughly conversant with the 
habits of Society could touch such a sub- 
ject with success ; and we should imagine 
that only one who has gone rather deeply 
into commercial and speculative intricacies 
could lay his finger so exactly on the evils 
which fester and corrode commercial life. 
Taking the word from Mr. Ruskin's well- 
known pamphlet on **The Construction 
of Shecpfolds," Mr. Oliphant introduces 
the fourth son of an impecunious peer, 
yiYiofautede naeux is engaged in the City. 
The precise nature of the business which 
serves to maintain him, he hesitates to dis- 
close; but this unfortunate victim of 
circumstances takes the reader into his 
confidence, and confesses, that, to his 
great discomfort, he has always been 
troubled by an uneasy conscience, which 
will not allow him to pursue his doubtful 
avocations in peace. After consulting a 
clerical elder brother, who combined 
Ritualism with Casubtry, and declares 
the question to be purely legal, and not 
moral — he takes counsel's opinion, and 
inquires whether his methods are morally 
right as well as legally safe. The solicitor 
politely replies that he is paid to give his 
opinion on questions of law and not on 
questions of morals, and so bows him out 
Gaining no satisfaction from any of those 
whom he consults, this owner of a con- 
science waives his difficulty, and sets him- 
self to the working out of a new moral 
remedy for commercial fhtud and dis- 
honesty, under the title of "Re-construc- 
tion of Sheepfolds." An introductory 
paragraph explaining the motive which 
prompts to this re-construction scheme 
may fitly be termed 

Trath In Jest. 
I am not by nature a grave person. I make 
my liTelihood in the City in an airy and 
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superficial manner. My companions at the 
West-end are frivolous and volatile. The 
dubs to which I belong are considered fast. 
But yet I am a human being with a soul and a 
oonadence, and aspiratioos and doubts, and 
cravings and difficulties, and I don't know 
where to go to get oomfort and consolation, 
and advice and guidance, and solutions and 
satisfaction. I have tried the Church, and I 
have tried the law, and I have tried men of 
business, and I am jukt as much at sea as iever. 
Instead of objecting that I treat a serious sub- 
ject lightly, p|eople who are interested in the 
welfare of their feUow creatures should only bo 
too thankful to see so flippant a person as I 
am, by my nature and surroundings, treat a 
serious subject at all. Let me assure them 
I don't coDsider it by any means a joke. I am 
leading a lifo which is perfectly miserable, 
grinning through a horse^oollar all the time ; 
and.let me tell them thatthere arescores of other 
men exactly in the same plight with myself. 
They don't go about talking about it* What 
is the ^(ood of talking about it ? They want to 
lead higher lives and better lives than they are 
leading, but they don't see how. The fact is, 
modem civilisatien has developed a quantity 
of new vices in all ranks and classes, and occu- 
pations in life, for which no provision seems to 
nave been made morally in theology. 

Proceeding in half-jesting strain to for- 
mulate his new scheme, the would-be 
reformer drops into some deeper lines of 
thought than consist with the humorous 
plan. For a moment the motley masque 
falls, and beneath we dbcem the earnest 
and fateful countenance of the prophet. 
fl^ne Serle«s ^nestlens. 

" We have made for ourselves strange gods, 
and we live in a state of transition to a yet 
unknown order." If it be true that new 
standards of expediency and riffht have been 
created, what I would ask is— What share has 
the Church taken in creating these new 
standards, and what is it doing to wean us from 
those strange gods which we have made for 
ourselves P Surely all this is an especially 
ecclesiastical affair P It is time to ask whether 
the Church has moved on with the ageP 
Whether it has recognised the fact that the 
tremendous development of the power of money- 
making which has taken place during the last 
half-century, and the habits of luxurv which 
have been engendeved thereby, have givira rise 
to a totally n<^w set of political moral problems 
which the ethical teaching of a former genera- 
tion fails altogether to grapple with P 

The Reconstruction Scheme is a play- 
ful suggestion of a '* redistribution oif the 
cures of souls, ^* by which instead of having 
the country territorially divided for eccle- 
siastical purposes, it should be spiritually 
divided — ^in other words, divided accord- 
ing to the special moral requirements of 
la^e classes and groups of individuals, 
and adapted to their occupations and 
positions in life ! Thus, a bishop of 
finance, with dean and chapter, and a 
body of clergy, should be instituted in all 
great commercial centres, whose business 
It should be specially to preach sermons 
on financial morality, and to advise ap- 
plicants on all matters of conscience con- 
nected with business. A special " cure " 
is proposed for the Stock Exchange. 
Cany this quaint idea through all the 
details of business relations and fashion- 
able sins, and the humour of it is both 
keen and suggestive. Evidently die author 
99nsiders the recent i|onc»^getti 
igitize y ^ 
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asi 2tn f mpi^ftant ahd ddtigerous laetor hi 
modern Society. In the strange and im- 
pressive autobiography of a joint stodc 
company, the same thought crops up, and 
the revelation of fraudulent pofldbUities 
might forma text for more ptactical preach- 
ing than is generally heard. 

In the art of showmg up the sins of 
Bociety and politics, Mr. Ollphant stands 
almost unrivalled in the jjresent day. He 
has a freshness of descriptive power, and a 
curious faculty of throwmg a subject into 
strong relief, which does away with con- 
venient shadows and truth-concealing 
half-lights. The unexpected, which has 
been declared the very life of humour, 
has a large part to play in this author's 
work. Satires hate been written before 
on the same subjects. Washington Irving 
and Addison have both told us the 
thoughts of an intelligent heathen in 
reviewing modem civilisation; 3ret the 
Japanese traveller and the Turkish elTendi 
of Mr. Oliphant have fresh and living 
truths for thoughtful minds, and the 
smile and sigh come very near together as 
we read 

The MntnlLVB Refle«Hoiis« 
I luive often thought whether it would not 
have been ha|q;>ier for Europe, and una nettion'^ 
ably for the rest of the world, had uie f ftith 
of Ifllam extended over the whole of what is 
now termed the civilised world. That war« 
and national antagoniams would have con* 
tinned is, doubUess, tme ; bat we shoald have 
been saved the violent political and social 
changes which have resulted from steam and 
electricity, and have continued to live the 
simple and primitive life which satisfied the 
^ aspirations dt our ancestors, and in which 
* they found contentment and happiness ; while 
millions of barbarians would to tnis day have 
remained in ignorance of the gigantic viceto 
peculiar to Anti-Christian religion. The West 
would then have been spared the terrible oon^ 
sequences which are even now impending ato 
the inevitable result of an intellectual pro- 
gress to which there has been no corresponding 
moral advanoe. 

In the same strain, speaks 

The Japanese Traveller. 

I think one of the great beauties of Christian 
teaching, is, constant attack upon rich people 
and love of money. It says, " Love of money 
root of all evU;'' "Haste not to be rich.^' 
Then, money-ehangers were scourged out ol 
Temple for buying and selling inside, and rick 
young man was told he must give up all he ha4 
and give to the poor. Indeed, tl*at teaching 
is most beautiful. When I first read all thai 
certainly I thought I must become Christian. 
Even now I believe thoroughly all this teacb- 
ing ; but to practise it I must go back to Japan. 
There a man could still live m daily life this 
teaching ; here it would not be possible. Cer- 
tainly ne would starve immediately. In 
Japan, if man asked for cloak, you oould give 
him coat also ^ immediately you would be ^e- 
brated for sacri^cing self, and good people 
would acknowledge your goodness and support 
you. Many men in my oountry are celebriited, 
not for political devemess, or for richness, or 
for power; but for purenees and goodness. 
Several times, when I first arrived in America, 
I asked. Who is purest and best man im 
America f but no one could give me answer. 
. * . Christtans langb at ueir own teach- 
ing, therefore we cannot respect them, and we 
feel thejF have no right to call us barbarous 
and uncivilised until they try to follow their 
moral teaching atleast ae well as we follow ours. 



We have quoted chiefly firom Mr« Oli- 
phant^ graver papera, but he has lighter 
reading for those who prefer simple amuse- 
ment In . an article entitled '* Knight 
Errantry in the Nineteenth Century," he 
hits off in excellent fashion a series of 
portraits of ** unprotected female tourists/* 
whether abroad for scientific or philan- 
thropic purposes. The novel suggestion 
for the creation of a titled aristocracy in 
America, founded on a delicious theory 
of social evolution, will afibrd matter for 
laughter to those who enjoy seeing their 
neighbours' foibles exposed ; while the his- 
tory of the two Smiths, with their mutual 
Dollie, is as dever a bit of caricature of 
Western manners in its own line, as any 
by Dickens or TroUope. The closing 
article is a story which we believe has 
already appeared in another form, '^ The 
Tender Recollections of Irene MacgiUi- 
cuddy." It is a caricature, of course ;but in 
the author's happiest style, of the irre- 
pressible American girl. Irene is the 
daughter of an American millionaire^ a 
gardener originally, but now able to give 
his daughter European education and 
every advantage except that of birth. 
Coming home at sixteen, prepared far con- 
quest, Irene gives a narrative of her social 
triumphs, and of her one disappointment 
in an attempt to marry the son of an 
English peer. Finally she nuurries another 
Englishman, and repents her past follies 
with an evident rdish in the enumeration 
of them, that contrasts oddly, enough with 
the ref(»:mation true love has wrought in 
her ways of thinking. 

For a happy mingling of grave and gay, 
this volume may be safely recommended ; 
but beyond this we cannot but receive a 
book so full of strong and earnest thinking 
with a cordial welcome. Without taking 
^ecially alarmist views of the present con* 
(Ution of society,it is impossible not to con«> 
fess, that both social and political life 
contain grave vices which require stem 
handling and fearless exposure. Mr. Oli^ 
phant has proved himself capable both of 
keen inright and com-ageous utterance. 
We wish him a large and thoughtfbl 
audience. 



TWO GREAT SCHOLASTICS.* 

M. DE pRESSENSE has happily described 
the great dogmatic works of the Middle 
Ages as the "cathedrals of thought." 
Admitting the justice of this comparison, 
we are at Hrst inclined to complain because 
the age of these cathedral builders has 
passed away. The utmost which we 
moderns can do is to keep them in repair, 
and occasionally to restore a part here or 
there ; but to construct a great work of 
scholastic theology is as much out of our 
range as to rear a modern York or Lincoln : 



* A System of Ckriftmn Doctrine. Bj Dr. J. A. 
Dornct, Ober ConsistonAl*Ruth and Professor of The* 
olocy, be< Itn. TransU'v^ by Rer. A. C«ve aikd &•▼. J . S. 
Banks. Vols. I. and II. x8gz*>. 

Chiistiao E-hics. SpeqialPart. Individual Etbict. By 
Pr. H. Marieosen, Bishop of Le^land. Translated from 
the Author's German Edition by W. Affleck, B.D* Edin- 
bu'fh:T.aodT.Cl*Ht. iWi. iot.«d. 



and yet ft f^m at this work of Dorner 
leads us to question whether there are not 
cathedrals of thought rising in some cases 
in Germany at least In no one feature 
of that singular iusion of faith and philo- 
sophy which we call scbolasticism,does Dor- 
ner come one whit behind the Brad wardines, 
Hales, or Occams of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries, whose encyclopaedic 
works, setting out from theology proper, 
roamed off to the farthest range of the 
knowledge of that day, and are the 
wonder and despair of the lesser men 
of our day. If we regard either the range 
of his reading or the methodical order in 
which he builds up his system, we trace in 
him every mark of the true scholastic. 
It may be thought out of date to 
describe spiritual truths, such as Faith, 
Grace, Sin, Inspiration, and so forth, as 
terms of the understanding. It sounds 
like a barbarism to speak of Faith under 
such a phrase as Pisteolpgy. This attempt 
to give scientific precision to the subject 
of faith by reference to some wider generali- 
sation, reminds us of the subtlety of a 
lawyer who proves his point by subsuming 
beneath this legal principle another 
which is identical with it, but which 
he generally sets forth in some Latin tag 
such as volenti nulla fit injuria^ or caveat 
emptor^ and so forth. This method of 
modem scholasticism repels us, and has 
l^d to a reaction even in Germany against 
the German theology of our day. It re- 
minds us of Robert Hall's account of 
John Owen, who was the last, as we may 
call him, of our scholastics — *' Sir, he is a 
double Dutchman floundering in a conti- 
nent of mud.'' The attempt, indeed, 
which Dorner sets out with, seems to us 
from the nature of the case to involve a 
contcadictioQ. To use his own words, 
''The aim or the problem of systematic 
theology is to brbg the immediate and 
matter-of-fact certainty which faith pos- 
tessesof its contents, to scientificcognition, 
or to the consciousness of the internal co- 
herence and the objective verification of 
those contents." But this is to attempt a 
contradiction, for it amounts to effacing the 
inherent contrast between faith and 
science. Verification is the last stage of 
the inductive method, and is the test of a 
truth which is nolongera matter of faith or 
opinion, but which is one of exact science. 
Bishop Butler, with ^ue Baconian caution, 
never presumed to set faith at any higher 
level of certitude than that of probability. 
He reminds us that probability is the guide 
of life, that we act every day in the affairs 
of lift on probability, and that it is not 
unreasonable to construct a system of re- 
ligious belief on such a basis. The only 
question in any case of a call on our faith, 
is as to the amount of probability in the 
evidence. With a faint amount of pre- 
sumption there can be only a faint belief. 
But, on the other hand, there are beliefs, 
as in the case of the first eyewitnesses of 
the Resurrection, which rose to the height 
, of certainty, and in which to continue to 
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doubt is to go into the opposite extreme 
of credulity. The obstinate sceptic, is, in 
fact, a highly credulous man, for he is 
ready to believe against evidence that a 
unique effect, such as Christianity ad- 
mittedly is, should have grown out of a 
cause less unique than itself. These are 
among the retorts which faith makes on 
unbelief. The believer is charged with 
being credulous, and he answers back by 
a fu quoque. He shows that extremes 
meet, and that, as in sailing to the East 
we reach the West, so, to reject evidence 
when offered, is, in reality, to put faith 
without evidence in our antecedent pre- 
sumptions. The credulity of unbelief is 
a line which Christian apologists may 
legitimately take. It is a case of carrying 
the war into the enemy's country, but it 
is a line of argument which we need not 
refer to here. 

We only glance at it here in order to 
guard ourselves against the assumption 
that faith can ever reach die stage of 
demonstration, or that it is capable of such 
verification, as that we can point out the 
absurdity of holding the opposite. Dr. 
Dorner would be misunderstood if he 
was supposed to set out with making this 
attempt. All that he says, is, that syste- 
matic, or, as he prefers to call it, Thetic 
Theology, cannot rest on mere subjective 
experience. It must add to faith, know- 
ledge. " The Christian," as he observes, 
" needs to be clear on this point, that what 
be cleaves to in faith is truth, and nothing 
but truth. He also needs to be dear as 
to why this is the case — his faith would not 
be well-founded or sincere if be hesitated 
to meet and answer these questions with 
perfect earnestness. The Christian not only 
knows in whom he believes, he also 
knows why he believes, being ready to give 
an answer to every mm." It is only 
then, as he goes on to observe, through a 
clear consciousness as to the foundation 
of faith and of its certainty, as well as of 
the contents of faith, does that certainty 
become other than that of usage, a con- 
viction not merely passively assumed but 
truly personal and rightly acquired. It 
was an error, as he observes, common to 
the old supernaturalism and to rational- 
ism, an error full of serious consequences, 
to suppose that faith is attained through 
knowledge. But while Schleiermacher 
overturned this error, he did so by setting 
up another in the opposite extreme, which 
is, that faith is a mere subjective state of 
spiritual experience. That would be, as 
he observes, " to ascribe to pious emotions 
an autonomy which withdraws them from 
all criticism, and from the control of an 
objective cognisable criterion. 

The object, then, of systematic theo- 
logy, is thus to assist faith in developing itself 
on the side of knowledge until it has at- 
tained the sense of truth or moral cer- 
tainty. This leads Dr. Dorner to enter at 
arge ^to what he calls Pisteology — i./.,the 
sientific^conception of what faith is. in itself, 
aid what adjuncts it needs in order that 



it may not end in a mere barren senti- 
ment. It is at this stage of his argument, 
that Dr. Dorner passes in review the sub- 
stitutes for a certified, /.^., reasonable faith, 
which are held out for the acceptance of 
our age. These three are, Ultramontanism, 
Pantheism, and what for want of a better 
term we call Secularism, or Agnosticism, 
according as we describe its effects on the 
higher or lower side of our nature. It is 
interesting, if we had space to do so here, 
to follow out our author's criticism of the 
various false faiths, as he calls these 
philosophical attempts, to supersede 
Christianity. It comes to this, that the 
struggle between belief and unbelief, is, in 
reality, a struggle between a true and a 
false faith, /.^, a faith which goes into spiri- 
tual certitude by the right use of reason, 
and another faith which, by taking some 
by-end loses itself; some of the half 
philosophies which delude our age, and 
lull it into a false rest 

But, aftwall, Pisteology, or the doctrine 
that true faith can ripen into certitude 
through the right use of reason, is only 
preliminary. It is when he passes on to 
theology proper — i,e,^ the doctrine of 
Grod — that Dr. Dorner has made good 
his claim to have advanced the discussions 
of systematic theology. He sets out with 
rejecting the loose reasonings of the 
argument of Anselm, or the h priori^ as 
it is called, from the Being of God. and 
also those from design and causation. In 
this, of course, he is only following Kant, 
who was the first to demolish the usual 
proofs of the Being of God, which passed 
for proofs almost unquestioned down to 
his day. The line which Dr. Dorner 
follows is briefly this. From the nature 
of thought in itself the existence of an 
Absolute Being is first deduced, and, at 
the same time, of an Absolute Being, 
who is One, Simple, and Infinite. By 
means of the category of causality this 
Absolute Being is thus shown to be at 
once Originator and Originated He is 
thus life essential, and that life must go 
forth from Him m Creation. He is also the 
fountain not only of life, but also of light, 
and that light must be, from its nature, 
both moral and spiritual. We come, 
then, at last to the point that we have 
built up a conception of a great Supreme, 
who is Being, Light, and Perfection, who 
is.clothedwith theUrim and the Thummim 
of light and perfection, and who, as such, 
must contain in Himself not only all the 
springs of life without measure, but also 
of goodness, wisdom, and truth. 

It would be easy to describe all this as 
a mere piece of deductive reasoning, a 
house of cards, or a fairy frostwork ice- 
palace. When we pass on from his 
Thcistic to his Trinitarian argument, we 
meet in the same way with a continuation 
of this deductive reasoning. He points 
out that, having got a& far as Theism, we 
cannot stop there. To do so is to end in 
.what he calls Mpnarchianism, or what 
,'we in this country describe as Deism, ' 



which is a dry and sapless system, a 
mere string of negations ; a kind of desic- 
cated projection of humanity without 
" body, parts, or passions," being made to 
do duty for God. This ends, as we know 
in the long run, in the mere moral police- 
man on the Voltairean phrase, that if 
there were no God we should have to in- 
vent one, and when it comes to this, Deism 
is near its end. 

This is why, and we agree with Dr. 
Dorner, all true Theism must go on to 
some form of Trinitarianism. There may 
be shades of this, the Sabellian, the 
Swedenborgtan, and other attempts to 
include the Trinity among the essential 
conceptions of God in Himself. But with- 
out entering too much into detail on this 
subject, we may say that the whole work 
is a monument of scholarly patience and 
research ; and. with all its scholasticism, is 
not, on the whole, repulsive reading. As 
to the translation, we cannot say that Mr. 
Cave has escaped the usual fault of un- 
couthness. He reminds us of the 
preacher's apology to Canning, " I hope, 
at least, I was not tedious." " But you were 
tedious." I fear we must say that 
Dorner's lumbering German comes out as 
lumbering English. We are told that, from 
every page rough ore may be dug which 
will yield solid gold, with a little crushing 
and washing. Oar only remark is, that 
it requires not a little crushing and 
washing, and sometimes the ounce of 
gold scarcely repays the tons of 
quartz that have to be hammered 
and then passed under the water-wheel. 
But fot us in this country, scholastic 
theology of a deductive type is only 
regarded with a languid interest as a 
curious relic of the past. The very fibre 
of modern thought is inductive ; it waits 
for verification, and instinctively shrinks 
from d> priorism. It may regard Bishop 
Butler as "cold" for describing probability 
as the guide of life, and complain of him 
for asking us to launch out from eternity 
on the open raft of a " perhaps." But still 
we must all do so in the long run, and as 
we are all alike on boards and broken 
pieces, it is well to see which of these is 
the best life-buoy. Further than this we 
do not pretend to go, and we faintly smile 
at the lofty reasonings of those who, taking 
certain conceptions of God out of the 
historical Scriptures, pass them off on us 
as the certified deduction of their mind 
on the subjective postulates of faith. We 
may say of Scholastic Theology, — to para- 
phrase well-known words, — "Faith I know, 
and philosophy I know; but what are 
ye?" 

Turning to the second of these great 
scholastics, we have a continuation of 
Martcnsen's " Dogmatik" in his " Ethik." 
The former is a work so well known,that the 
Danish bishop, singularly enough, made 
his mark as a theologian of the first rank 
even in theological Germany by it. He 
has been thus pledged to go on with his 
task ; and as Christian Dogmatics naturally . 
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lead up to Christian Ethics, he . has 
rounded off his work in this way. Having 
treated of Christian Ethics in general, he 
now proceeds to work out his subject in 
detail, under the two great divisions of 
Individual and Social Ethics. The 
special part is thus connected with the 
general as a kind of side-piece, in which 
the details are filled up with more expan- 
sion and particularity of detail The 
outline of this work, which is all that we 
can here present to the reader, is summed 
up in these three contrasts : — i. The 
ethical life under the law of sin and 
death. 3. The transition to the higher 
life through conversion or the new birth. 
3. The life in following Christ. 

With regard to the first of these three. 
Bishop Martensen is careful to point out 
that which distinguishes Christian ethics, 
viz., the internal contradiction in human 
nature arising from the conflict between 
that which the apostle calls the flesh and 
the spirit. Duty is thus not a delight to 
the unregenerate, but the opposite. Her 
yoke is not easy, nor her burden light 

The stage of ethics, in which the con- 
tradiction between the demands of desire 
and duty are irreconcileable, can only 
lead up to a state of discord ending in 
despair, the last words of which, are the 
cry of the sinking soul, " Oh, wretched 
man that I am ; who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death? " To this stage, 
there is only one outlet, which is con- 
version; and thus conversion, rightly 
understood, is something much more than 
a mere turning away from one class of 
habits and a turning unto another. It is 
much rather a death to our old evil self, 
and a new birth to the higher and Divine 
life, which is out of self, and hid with 
Christ in God. As to regeneration, aid 
ks relation to baptism as an inherent and 
inseparable concomitant of grace. Marten- 
sen uses language which is, perhaps, more 
Lutheran than our Reformed and Free 
Churches in this country would employ. 
It is, however, far less Sacramentarian in 
its tone than the average of the modern 
Anglican school in this country. On this 
subject Bishop Martensen uses the lan- 
guage of compromise which perhaps would 
satisfy neither extreme — ^but yet in itself 
is not irrational or unscriptural. He 
observes, that both the outward and the 
inward, /.^., regeneration of heart and the 
outward washing by water, are essential, 
and when they meet then there is a valid 
sacrament or pledge. "Both forms,'' he 
observes, " are necessary if the regenera- 
tion is to be complete, as it were full born 
and ripe. R^eneration in baptism alone, 
without a personal new birth, is only 
embryonic, and what is called personad 
regeneration without baptism lacks the 
right presupposition for the personal life, 
the rich background filled by grace, the 
supporting foundation. Wherefore adults 
who have not received infant baptism, 
alter they have been awakened by the 
preaching of th^ Wprd must be ^irecte4 , 



to baptism in order to be fully and really 
born again." 

Wedonot know that many would take ex- 
ception to this statement, which virtually en- 
forces baptism, leaving it open whether it 
shall be infant or adult This is only one 
of the very few points in which Bishop 
Martensen touches on controversial 
matter. In all other respects his dealing 
with the subject of ethics is on open 
ground, with which all must agree. He 
has not entered, at least at any length, on 
the tempting field of casuistry, and he is 
right The casus belli between conflicting 
duties, out of which the science of 
casuistry takes its rise, ought not to exist. 
There may be, and occasionally must be, 
cases in which we have to ask our- 
selves. Should we speak out all the truth, 
or give a man his own when it will do him 
harm ? But these are rare, and the prin- 
ciple of love will, as Martensen points 
out, enter in here to clear up the con- 
tradiction. If, for instance, we are mem- 
bers one of another, we shall not lie one 
to another ; and this truth of mutual mem- 
bership clears up the case of conscience, 
when and to what extent we may reserve 
a truth so as to seem to lie. On the 
whole, this is a work of much value, and 
leads us to look with interest to the second 
and more important branch of ethics, — its 
social side, and our duties as citizens and 
members of a Christian society. 



HENRY JAMES AS A NOVELIST.* 

We have, in one of our notices of Mr. 
Howells' books, remarked that the only 
living American author who might be 
called a rival, was Mr. Henry James ; 
better known in England than Mr. 
Howells because he has published some 
of his works in this country. Mr. James 
is a man of extensive culture and great 
ability; he is an admirable critic, as 
everyone knows who has read his '* Life 
of Hawthorne " in the " Men of 
Letters Series." But it is questionable 
whether this highly-cultivated taste which 
makes him such a good critic does not 
militate against the free play of nature as 
a novelist. His characters are all 
elaborately drawn portraits, on which the 
reader sees that much study has been 
bestowed, for Mr. James falls short of the 
perfect art which conceals its modus 
operandi. He has a wide acquaintance 
with the world, a vast knowledge of 
human nature in its ordinary working, in 
its every-day dress — but he just fails 
to follow it in its higher moods, 
and does not attempt to do so, being con- 
tent with the world of "scientific reality." 
He does not profess to despise imagina- 
tion, but that he imperfectly appreciates 
It can be seen in his estimate of his gifted 
countryman Hawthorne. There is one 
passage of that essay which struck us as 
very characteristic ; we mean the one in 



* The Portrait of a Lady. By Hennr James, jan. 
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which the author depreciates his own 
country for its want of poetic stimulants. 
It is, he observes, crude, and new, and 
bare, unfurnished with a king or court, or 
nobility, ghostly traditions, old castles and 
abbeys, an old minstrelsy, and — ^indispen- 
sable accompaniment of all these — an old 
history. Very true ; and for us ordinary 
mortals these are undoubted aids to the 
imagmation. Butthe original Geniusisnot 
dependent on outward ckcumstances for 
inspiration; he looks into his heart and 
writes from the abundance of the ideas 
with which it is overflowing ; he is never 
in want of a theme, for he sees poetry and 
beauty where we cannot see them. Man- 
kind is a subject of inexhaustible interest 
to him, and beautiful nature is never new 
and never old : — the mountains, forests^ 
rivers of his native land speak to the soul 
of the poet or romancist. When Scott 
apostrophised his country as 

Mete nurse of a poetic child^ 
he did not dwell on the history of the 

Land of brown heath and sha^^ wood. 
Land of the mountain and the flood. 

Charlotte Bronte's imagination was not fed 
on history or traditions or romances. But 
we need not turn back to the Old World 
for examples of the independent action of 
genius, since we have so striking a one in 
Hawthorne, whose rare imagination sprang 
up and blossomed on the sterile soil of 
New England. And Longfellow, though 
less original, had no lack of themes for 
his verse. Without noting those produc- 
tions which treat of man's spiritual 
nature, we find plenty of poetic subjects 
practically handled in his works: — "The 
Bridge," for instance ; it was not London- 
bridge nor the Bridge of Sighs ; it was 
not the silvery Arno nor the yellow 
Tiber that suggested the train of thought 
of which this poem was bom. The 
moonlight on the dark church-tower of a 
city without a history, was enough to stir 
this imagination. We have before our 
naind's eye "the bridge with wooden 
piers" and the "care-encumbered men" 
passing over it, which we regard as a 
historic spot since the charming poem 
was there conceived. Every nation 
worthy to be called a nation should de- 
velop its own art, and will do it if men of 
genius are found there ; and, as we have 
always maintained, a poet or romancist 
speaks most powerfully when he is imbued 
with the spirit of his own nationality. We 
commend to imitative Americans the 
words of Schiller : — 

By no kind Agoatus reared. 
To no Medici endeared* 

G^erman art arose. 
Foetennff fflory smiled not on her, 
ll'er with kingly smiles to snn her 

Did her buds ondoee. 
• • • * • 

Praise and pride be all the greater. 
That man's genius did create her 

From man's worth alone. 
Therefore all &om loftier mountains, 
Purer wells, and richer foontains, 

l^treams oar po^t art I 
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So BO rule to curb its rushing 
All the f aller flows it gashing 

From its fount — ^the hesrt. 

Mr. James is not an original genius, 
but he has a superior intellect, highly 
cultivated, and he produces very clever, 
entertaining books, in which the cha- 
racters are interesting psychological 
studies, and the conversations, for the 
most part bright, epigrammatic, sparkling 
utterances ; the few persons not meant to 
shine serving as a set-off to the others, 
but not being wanting in individuality. 
The Portrait of a Lady some critic has 
pronounced a misnomer — " better call it 
the portrait of two gentlemen,'' But 
what two gentlemen ? There are five — 
not counting the old banker — and three 
of them are equally clever and interest- 
ing; and there are five very agreeable 
ladies, the portraits of all ten being 
touched off with a nice care in detail. 
Isabel Archer, the heroine, is a hand- 
some, charming, graceful young woman, 
first introduced to us on her arrival from 
America in company with her aunt, the 
wife of an American banker long settled 
in England, now spending his declining 
years under the spreading oaks of a 
beautiful old country seat of the Tudor 
times. In the absence of his erratic 
I wife, his only son Ralph, who is himself 
an invalid, takes care of the old man. 
Lord Warburton, a friend and neighbour, 
is taking tea with them on the lawn, when 
they are introduced to the reader. The 
old banker is seated in his armchair at a 
little table, while the two young men walk 
up and down near him. 

iBtrodnetton to some of tlie Cliarmcters. 

One of these was a remarkably well-made 
man of five-and-thirty, with a face as English 
as that of the old gentleman I have sketched 
was something else; a noticeably handsome 
face, fresh colonrod, fair and frank, with flrm, 
straight features, a lively grey eye, and the 
rich adornment of a chestnnt beard. This 
person bad a certain fortunate brilliant, ex- 
ceptional look — the air of a happy tempera- 
ment fertilised by a high civilisation — which 
woaldhaTe made almost any observer envy 
liim at a ventare. He was b<M)ted and spurred 
as if he had dismounted from a long ride ; he 
wore a white hat which looked too large for 
him; he held his two hands behind him, and 
in one of them, a large, white, well-sh^>ed 
fist , was crumpled a pair of soiled dog-skin 
gloTes. 

His companion, measuring the length of the 
lawn beside him, was a person of qui te an- 
other pattern, who, although he might have 
excited grave curiosity, would not, like the 
other, have provoked you to wish yourself 
almost blindly in his place. Tall, lean, loosely, 
and feebly put together, he had an ugly, 
Bickly, witty, charming face, furnished, but by 
no means adorned, with a straggling moustache 
and whisker. He looked clever and ill — ^a 
combination by no means felicitous. He wore 
a brown velvet jacket, he carried his hands in 
his pockets, and there was something in the 
way he did it that showed the habit was in- 
Teterate. His gait had a shambling, wander- 
ing quality, he was not very firm on his 
legs. . . . 

" He is a very good nurse. Lord Warburton,' ' 
mormnred the old man, kindly. 

"Isn*t he a bit clumsy P ** asked his lordship. 

f ' Oh no^ he's not clammy oonsidering he's an 



invalid himself. He's a very good nurse for a 
sick nurse. I call him my sick nurse because 
he's sick himself." 

"Oh, come daddy," the ugly young man 
exclaimed. 

" Well, you are ; I wish you were not, but I 
suppose you can't help it." 

" I might try ; that's an idea," said the 
young man. 

*' Were you ever sick. Lord Warburton ? " 
asked the father. 

Lord Warburton considered a moment. 

" Yes, sir, once in the Persian Gulf." 

" He's making light of you, daddy," said the 
young man, " that's a sort of joke." 

''There seem to be so many sorts now," 
daddy replied serenely, " you don't look as if 
you ever nad been sick any way. Lord Warbur- 
ton." 

" He is sick of life ; he was just telling me 
so, going on fearfully about it," said Lord 
Warburton's friend. 

"Is that true, sir?" asked the old man 
gravely. 

" If it is, vour son gave me no consolation • 
he is a wretched fellow to talk to, a regular 
cynic. He does not seem to believe anything." 

** That's another sort of joke," said the per- 
son accused of cynicism. 

'* It's because his health is so poor," his 
father explained. " It a£fects his mind and 
colours his way of looking at things ; he seems 
to feel as if he never had a chance. But it is 
almost entirely theoretical, you know ; it does 
not seem to affect his spirits. I have hardly 
ever seen him when he was not cheerful about 
as he is at present. He often cheers me up." 

The young man so described looked a^ Lord 
Warburton and laughed. 

" Is it a glowing eulogy or an aocusation of 
levity? Should you like me to carry out my 
theories, daddy?'* 

" By Jove, we should see some queer things," 
cried Lord Warburton. 

"I hope vou have not taken up that sort of 
tone," said the old man. 

" Warburton's tone is worse than mine, he 
pretends to be bored ; I flndlifeonly too interest- 
irg. 

" I am never bored when I come here," said 
Lord Warburton, " one gets such uncommonly 
good talk." 

'* Is that another sort of joke ? " asked the 
old man. Ton have no excuse for being bored 
anywhere. When I was your age I had never 
heard of such a thing." 

*' You must have developed very late." 

"No; I developed very quick ; that was just 
the reason. I was working tooth and nail; 
you would not be bored if you had something 
to do; but all you young men are too idle. 
You think too much of your pleasure. You 
are too faetidioup, too indolent, too rich ! " 

«* Oh, 1 say," cried Lord Warburton, *' you are 
hardly a person to accuse a fellow creature of 
bein|[ too rich!" 

^ Do you mean because I'm a banker ? " 

"Because of that if you like; and because 
you are so ridiculously wealthy." 

'* He is'nt very rich," said the other young 
man, " he has given away an immense deal of 
money." 

" Well I suppose it was his own ; and could 
there be a better proof of wealth P Let not a 
public benefactor talk of one being too fond of 
pleasure." 

" Daddy is very fond of pleasure of other 
people's." The old man shook his head. " I 
don't pretend to haye contributed anything to 
the amusement of my contemporaries." 

" My dear father, you are too modest," 

" That's a kind of joke, sir," said War- 
burton. 

"You young men have too many jokes. 
When there are no jokes you have nothing 
left." 

" Fortunately there are always x^ore jokes/' 
^e ngly young man remarked. 



"I don't believe it. I believe things a^© 
getting more serious. You young men will 
find out that." 

" The increasing seriousness erf things— that 
is, the greater opportunity of jokes." 

"They will be grim jokes," said the old 
man. 

" I am convinced there will be great changes, 
and not all for the better." 

'* I quite agree with you, sir," Lord War- 
burton declarod. " I am very sure there will 
be g^eat changes, and that all sorts of queer 
things will happen. That's why I And so 
much difficulty in applying your Sbdvlce. You 
know you told me I ougnt to iaibe ^Id of 
sometlung. One hesitates to take hold of a 
thing that the next moment may be knocked 
sky-high." 

"You ou^ht to take hold of a pretty 
woman," said his companion. " He is tnring 
hard to fall in love," he added, by way of ex- 
planation to his father. 

" The pretty woman may also be sent flying," 
exclaimed Lord Warburton. 

" No, no, they will be firm," the old man re- 
joined, " they will not be affected by the social 
and political changes I just now referred to." 

** You mean they wont be abolished ? Very 
well then, I will lay hands on one as soon as 
possible and tie her round my neck as a life- 
preserver ! " 

" The ladies will save us," said the old man. 
" That is the best of them. Will, for I make a 
difference between them. Make up to a good 
one and marry her, and vour life will become 
much more interesting.'^ . . . 

" If I marry an interesting woman I shall be 
interested ? Is that what you say ? " Lord 
Warburton asked. "I am not at all keen 
about marrying — ^your son misrepresented me ; 
bub there is no knowing what an interesting 
woman might do with me." 

" I should like to see your idea of an intorest- 
ing woman," said his friend. 

" My dear fellow, you can't see ideas, espe- 
cially such ethereal ones as mine. If I could 
only see it myself that would be a great step 
in advance." 

" Will, you may fall in love with whom- 
soever you please, but don't fall in love with 
my niece," said the old man. 

His son broke into a laugh. " Ho will think 
you mean that as a provocation. My dear 
father, you have lived with the Englibh for 
thirty years and you have picked up a good 
many of the things they say ; but you have 
never learned the things thoy don't say ! " 

While Lord Warburton and his friend 
Ralph Touchett were discussing the "not 
impossible she " on the lawn, the interest- 
ing woman had arrived at the house — a 
most charming creature, who is to capti- 
vate all who come within reach of her 
influence. She is a very clever, vivacious, 
self admiring young person, full of theories, 
with a lively interest in everybody and 
everything, a kind heart, and an apprecia- 
tion of what was good and noble in others. 
There are many pages devoted to an 
analysis of her character ; but that is 
simply how Isabel strikes us in taking a 
general survey of her, and we have no 
doubt that, with the outward grace which 
is more wanting to a heroine, she was a 
very fascinating woman. Lord Warburton 
found her so, her cousin Ralph found her 
so, and so did a Boston lover, who spent 
most of his time during the period of our 
acquaintance with him in rushing back 
and forwards across the Atlantic to pay 
hopeless visits to and receive repeated 
refusals from the lady of bis love, ^he 
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was not disposed towards marriage at all. 
She had come to Europe to see life and 
the world, to enjoy herself, and began 
to do so freely at Grandencourt ; for, of 
course, the most interesting study for this 
American young lady athirst for know- 
ledge was the people of Great Britain. 
She questioned her relations by the hour, 
and was always asking her cousin to pre- 
sent her '* specimens, ' as if the natives 
of the country were fossil remains, and 
once he had pointed to Lord Warburton as 
one. 

A Syeetmeii EngUfli denttemaB. 

This information and much more Lord 
Warburton imparted to his young American 
listenerfl, takings pains to make many things 
clear and to lay bare to her apprehension the 
peculiarities of English life. Isabel was often 
amused at his explicitness and at the small 
allowance he seemed to make either for her 
own eiroerience or her imagination. "He 
thinks I am a barbarian/' she said> ** and 
that I have never seen forks and spoonfi ;" and 
•he used to ask him artless questions for the 
pleasure of hearing him answer seriously. 
Then when he had fallen into the trap she 
said, " It's a pity jou can*t see me in my war- 
paint and featners, if I had known how kind 
you are to poor savages I would have brought 
▼ou my national costume ;" Lord Warburton 
had travelled through the United States and 
knew much more about them than Isabel ; he 
was so good as to say that America was the 
most charming oouati^ in the world, but his 
recollections of it appeared to encourage the 
idea that Americans in England would need 
to have a good many things explained. " If I 
had only had jou to explain things to me in 
America/' he said; "I was rather puzzled 
in your country; in fact I was quite 
bewildered, and the trouble was that the 
explanations only puzzled me more. Tou 
know I think they gave me the wrong ones 
on purpose. But when I explain you can 
trust me; about what I tell you there is no 
mistake." There was no mistake at least 
about his being very intelligent and cultivated, 
and koowing almost everything in the world. 
Although he said the moat interesting and 
entertaining things, Isabel perceived that he 
never said them to exhibit himself, and 
though he bad a jgreat good fortune, he was 
as far as possible fiom making a merit of it. 
9e had enjoyed the best things of life, but 
they had not spoiled his sense of proportion. 
His compassion was a mixture of good- 
humoured manly force and a modestv that 
was almost boyish ; the sweet and wholesome 
flavour of which — it was as agreeable as some- 
thing tasted — lost nothing from the addition 
of a tone of kinchiess which was not boyish 
inasmuch as there was a good deal of reflection 
and conscience in it. 

" I like jour specimen English gentleman 
very much/' Isah^l said to iUdph^ after Lord 
Warburton had gone. 

"I like him too; I love him well/* said 
Ealph, " but I pity him more." 

Isabel looked at him askance. 

" Why, that seems to me his only fault, that 
you can't pity him a little. He appears to 
have everything, to know everything, to be 
everything." 

*' Oh, he's in a bad way/' Ralph insisted. 

" I suppose you don't mean in health P " 

"No; as to that he's detestably robust. 
What I mean is that he's a man with a great 
position, who is playing aU sorts of tricks with 
it. He does not take himself seriously." 

" Does he regard himself as a joke P " 

"Much worse; he regards himself as an 
jmpoeition— an abuse." 

" Well, perhaps he is," said Isabel*. 

'* Perhaps he is, though on the whole I don't 



think so. But in that ease, what is worse 
than a sentient, self-conscious abuse, planted 
by other hands, deep-rooted, but aching with 
a sense ci its injustice P For me I could take 
the poor fellow very seriously ; he occupies a 
position that appeals to my imagination. 
Great renponsibilities, great opportunities, 
great consideration, great wealth, great power, 
a natural share in the public affairs of a great 
country. But he is all in a muddle about 
himself, his position, and everything. He is 
the victim of a critical eye; he has ceased to 
believe in himself, and he does not know what 
to believe in. When I attempt to tell him 
(because if ( were he I know very well what I 
should believe in), he calls me an old-fashioned, 
narrow-minded person. I believe he seriously 
thinks me an awful Philistine; be says I don't 
understand my time. I understand it cer- 
tainly better than he who can neither abolish 
himself as a nuisance, or maintain himself as 
an institution." 

We should be very ungrateful and diffi- 
cult to please if we were not gratified in 
our own national pride by this attractive 
picture of a specimen English gentleman 
— even granting that he is a " favourite 
specimen" as Isabel said; and we were 
prepared to follow his career with a keen 
interest. A radical lord of old family and 
vast [Possessions is a charming inconsis- 
tency, with grand capabilities for a skilful 
novelist. But, unfortunately, he does not 
" live up " to the picturesqueness of his 
situation ; we see next to nothing of him 
except as Isabel's lover ; and though he 
behaves worthy of himself in that relation- 
ship, as he is an unsuccessful lover, it is 
rather tantalising that we should not meet 
him in other fields. Dramatic interest 
and completeness are sacrificed to the 
painting of other " portraits," besides the 
chief one of the heroine. Her American 
lover is to our thinking a tiresome crea- 
ture, who seems (as far as we can see him) 
to have one end in life, and but one — to 
obtain Isabel at any cost ; and he pursues 
her with a dogged ferocious determination. 
When we hear his name announced, we 
know what is coming, as we know the 
approach of a clown by his whoop before 
he leaps upon the stage. There are vast 
pains bestowed on Madame Nerle, who 
comes to stay at Grandencourts ; but we 
do not find her a very original picture ; 
we have met ladies before who resembled 
her much in general outline, though she 
may have some small distinguishing points 
about her. 

Another lady, also American, a news- 
paper correspondent, who appears at 
Grandencour^ is much more entertaining, 
natural, and characterbtic Henrietta 
Stackpole is a study from life, not a fancy 
portrait or a copy, and is one of the best 
things in a book where good things 
abound. Ralph Touchett is always 
agreeable and attractive, and absorbs within 
himself all the humour of which Mr. 
James is capable ; it is not of a very 
genial or hearty sort, slightly pathetic and 
slightly cynical. However, there is 
humour of the unconscious sort in the 
young lady correspondent ; and her inter- 
course with the Anglicised American who 
draws her out in all the broad simplicity 



and unreserve of her unsophisticated 
nature, is very amusing. He described 
her conversation to his cousin Isabel as 
too personal. " She walks in without 
knocking," he said, and in consequence 
she was liable to be misunderstood by 
Englishmen. Her chief desire was to get 
glimpses of English interiors, to see the 
•• inner life " of the nation, as she had 
promised to send some account of the 
" social side *' to her journal ; and so she 
invited herself to Grandencourt as soon 
as she heard Isabel was there. 
A hm/dj Interviewer. 

"Shall I love her, or shall I hate her?" 
asked Balph as tbey stood on the platform be- 
fore the advent of the train. 

** Whichever jrou do it will matter very 
little to her," said Isabel. " She does not oare 
a straw what men think of her." 

" As a man i am hound to dislike her, then. 
She must be a kind of monster. Is she very 
uglyP" 

"No, she is decidedly pretty." 

" A female interviewer —a reporter in petti* 
coatfc ? I am very curious to see her." 

'* It is very easy to laugh at her ; it is not 
so easy to be as brave as sue." 

"I should think not. Interviewing re- 
quires bravery. Do yon suppose she will inter- 
view roe P " asked Ralph. 

** Never in this world. She will not think 
you of enough importance." 

" You wfll see," said Ralph. "'She will 
send a desrriptioQ of us all, including Banchie, 
to her newspaper." 

*' I shaU ask her not to/' said Isabel. 

"Tou think she is capable of it then?" 

" Perfectly." 

" And yet you have made her your bosom 
friend?" 

" I have not made her my bosom friend, bat 
I like her in spite of her faults." 

"Ah, wear said Ralph, **I am afraid I 
shall dislike her in spite of her merits." 

'* Tou will probably fall in love with her at 
the end of three days." 

" And have my lore-letters published in the 
IfUervUwer ? Never ! " 

The train presently arrived^ and Miss Stack- 
pole, promptiy descending, proved to be* u 
Isabel had said, decidedly pretty. She was a 
fair, plump person, of medium statue, with a 
round face, small mouth, delicate complexion, 
a bunch of light brown ringlets at the back of 
her head, and a peculiarly open, surprised 
looking eye. The most striking point in her 
appearance was the remarkable fixedness ci 
this organ, which rested, without impudence 
or defiance, but as if in conscientious exercise 
of a natural right, upon every object it 
happened to encounter. It rested in this 
manner upon Ralph himself, who was some- 
what discomfited by Miss Staokpole's graoious 
and comfortable aspect, which seemed to indi- 
cate that it would not be so easy as he had 
assumed to disapprove of her. She was well 
dressed in fresh, dove-coloured draperies, and 
Ralph saw at a glanoe that she was scropu- 
lously, fastidiou&ly neat. From top to toe she 
carried not an inkstain. . . . "Well, I 
should like to know if you consider yourselves 
American or English," she said. " If once I 
know, I oould talk to you accordingly." 

<'Talk to us anyhow, and we shall be 
thankful," Ralph answered, *' liberally.*' 

She fixed her eyes upon him, and there was 
something in ther character that reminded 
him of large polished buttons ; he seemed to 
see the reflection of surrounding objects on the 
pupil. The expression of a button is not usu- 
ally deemed human, but there was something 
in Miss Stackpole's gaze that made him, as he 
i was a very modest man, feel vaguely cmbar- 
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raased and uncomfortable. Thid sensation, it 
tnnat be added, after hd had spent a day or two 
ia her company, sensibly diminished, though 
it nerer wholly disappeared. 

" I don't snppose you are f^in^ to undertake 
to persuade me that you are American," she 
saia. 

" To please jou I will be an Englishman. I 
wiUbeaTurk." 

•* WeU, if you can change about in that way 
yon are very welcome," Miss Stackpole 
rejoined. 

• • • • • 

Isabel speedily found an occasion to request 
her to desist from celebratiug the charms of 
their common sojourn in print ; haying dis- 
covered on the second morning of her visit that 
she was engaged on a letter to the " Inter- 
viewer," of wnichthe title in her exquisitely 
neat and legible hand (exactly that of the copy 
booln which our heroine remembered at school) 
was ''Americans and Tudois-Glimpses of Gran* 
denconrt." Miss Stackpole, with the best con- 
science in the world, oifered to read the letter 
to Isabel, who immediately put in her protest. 
•• I don't cHink you oneht to describe the place." 
Henrietta gazed at her as usual. " Why it's 
joBt what Uie people want. It's a lovely 
place." 

'* Iff too lorely to be put in the newspapers, 
and it is not what my uncle wants.'' 

'• Don't yon beUeve that ! " cried Henrietta, 
'• They are always delifl^hted afterwards." 

"My uncle won't be delighted— nor my 
oonsio either. They will consider it a breach 
of hoepitaHty." 

Hiss Stackpole showed no sense of confusion ; 
she simply wiped her pen neatly on an elegant 
little implement for the purpose, and put 
away her manuscript. 

" Of course if you don't approve I won't do 
it, but I sacrifice a beautiful subject." 

"There are plenty of other subjects , there 
are subjects all round you. We will take 
drives and I will show you charming scenery." 
" Scenery is not my depnrtmi*nt, I always 
need a human interest. Tou know I a-n deeply 
human, Isabel — I always was." 

Miss Stackpole rejoined. " I was going to 
bring in your cousin, the alienated American. 
There is a great demand now for the alienated 
American, and your cousin is a beautiful 
specimen. I should have handled him 
severely." 

" He would have died of it ! " Isabel ex- 
claimed, " not of the severity, but of the pub- 
licity." 

" WeU, I should have liked to kill him a 
little. And I should have delighted to do 
your uncle, who seems to me a much nobler 
type — the American faithful still. He is a 
grand old man ; I don't see why he should ob- 
^Ct to my paying him honour." 

Isabel looked at her companion in much 
ironderment. It appeared to her strange that 
a nature in which she found so much to esteem, 
should exhibit such extraordinary disparities. 
"My poor Henrietta*" she said, "you have 
no sense of privacy." 

Henrietta coloured,deeplytand for a moment 
her brilliant eyes were suffused, while Isabel 
marvelled more and more at her inconsistency. 
*' Tou do me great injustice," said Miss 
Stackpole, with dignity; "I have never 
written a word about myself." 

" I am very sure of that ; but it seems to 
me one should be modest for others also." 

"Ah, that is very good," cried Henrietta, 
seizing her pen ; " just let me make a note of 
it, and I will put it in a letter." ..." I 
have promised to do the social side, and how 
can I do it unless I get ideas P If I can't de- 
scribe this place, can't you find me some place 
I can describe ? " 

Isabel promised to bethink herself, and the 
next day, in conversation with her friend, she 
h^psned to mention her visit to Lord War- 
hviUm*a ancient house. 



''Ah, you must lake me there I that is just 
the place for me ! " cried Henrietta ; " I must 
get a glimpse of the nobility." 

" I can't take you, but Lord Warburton is 
coming here and you will have a chance to see 
him and observe him. Only if you intend to 
repeat his conversation I shall give him waru'^ 
ing. 

•'Don't do that, — I want him to be natural. 
An Englishman is never so natural as when he 
IS holding his tongue," Isabel rejoined. 

Poor Miss Stackpole found it difficult 
to get at the "inner life." Her friends, 
the alienated Americans, conducted her 
on a short visit to London where most of 
their acquaintances were out of town. 
" Where are your distinguished men and 
women ? '' she asked, standing in the 
middle of Trafalgar Square, as if she 
thought that was a likely place to meet a 
few of them. She picked up an English- 
man however who had nothing to do, who 
found her very amusing, and so constituted 
himself her cavalier. At the end of five 
years she violated her principles by marry- 
ing him and thus became an alien herself. 
Ralph Touchett, feeling that his life 
was going to be a very short one, per- 
suaded his dying father to alter his will, 
and leave half his fortune away from him 
to his cousin, as he was interested in 
seeing what a young lady who had refused 
Lord Warburton would make of her life. 
That Isabel should have admired and 
liked Warburton to the extent she did, 
and resist his earnest entreaties, seems 
strange, and equally strange that she 
should afterwards bestow her hand on a 
man so much his inferior, who married 
her chiefly for her fortune. Strange, but 
not impossible, for our friends often 
astonish us by the perversity of their 
choice, and we are sometimes constrained 
to exclaim — "What possessed her — or 
him ? " Isabel meets in Florence with a 
very clever, agreeable widower, with a 
daughter of fifteen ; a man of little fortune, 
but leading an idle life, having devoted 
most of his time to the collection of dric- 
a-bracs andpictures. In thecourse of a year 
she is wooed and won, to the infinite dis- 
gust of all her admirers, who would rather 
she had married any other rival than the 
one she chose. The step-daughter is a 
charming little girl, and poses gracefully 
for her picture, which is duly painted in 
the group, of which her father and Isabel 
are the prominent figures. She has a 
lover, too, a collector, like her father, who 
pronounces him " so enervating with his 
everlasting majolica." The scene changes 
from Florence to Rome, where the 
married pair reside. Lord Warburton, and 
Ralph, and the Bostonian, turn up now and 
again to disturb Isabel's peace, for her 
husband knows he is disliked by her 
friends and returns the sentiment. In 
less than two years she is completely dis- 
illusionised, and finds she is at variance 
with him on almost every point. He 
began the matrimonial life by telling her 
she had too many ideas, and she had 
better get rid of some of them ; but by 
degrees she found that he wanted her to 



dispense with them all, and be nothing 
but what he chose to make her. But it 
was not only as a husband that he was 
disappointing, his fundamental character 
was mean and ignoble ; and life became a 
prolonged misery, and a never-ending 
masquerade, trying to hide from the 
world the failure of her unhappy experi- 
ment. She found comfort in the com- 
panionship of the young girl whom she 
introduced into society ; and Lord War- 
burton turning up at this period, five 
years after his disappointment about 
Isabel, seriously contemplated marrying 
the little Pansy, but finding her affections 
engaged, he withdrew. The father is so 
angry at this, that he put her into a con- 
vent to bring her to a better frame of mind, 
and behaved very offensively and insult- 
ingly to his wife, blaming her for inter- 
fering. Just then, Isabel was summoned 
to England to see her dying cousin, and 
she went in spite of the opposition of her 
husband, with the half determination 
never to return. Lord Warburton was at 
last about to marry a lady of his own 
rank, though we have the uncomfortable 
impression that he preferred Isabel to 
any one. Soon after Ralph's death, the 
Bostonian's violent love induces Isabel to 
return to Rome to her uncongenial hus- 
band as the only safe refuge. We are 
left in the dark as to what became of her 
subsequently, and what became of Pansy 
immured in the convent, and her lover the 
majolica collector, and all the minor 
characters. It is an unsatisfactory, un- 
finished, though in its way a very clever, 
entertaining book. 



NEW MUSIC. 
She anid L Song. Written by C. L. 
PiBEis. Composed by Bozilli. Price ^. 
(London : Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, 
New Bond-street, and 826, Oxford-street, W.j 
What it is in this song that pleases it wonld 
be difficult to define. It is not its art, which 
is slight, nor its science, which is absent, bat 
there is a charm in the rhythmical words and 
their graceful setting which inclines one to 
begin the song all orer again when the last 
bar is reached. Key B £it, changing to E 
flatf and again to B. Compass, F to F. 

Th$ Child Musician, ^ong. Words by 
Austin Dobson, music by W. Bonaow. Price 
8s. (London: Stanley Lueas, Weber, and 
Co., 84, New Bond-street, and 825, Oxford- 
street, W.^ For those who hke sorrowful 
songs, " The Child Musician " is perfect. The 
music is not remarkable for originality, but is 
such an admirable setting for the words, in- 
tensifying their pathos, that it would be a 
mistake to elaborate criticism. Key, B flat. 
Compass, A to F. 

The Crusadet^s Farewell Song. Words by 
William Mothebwill, music byFasDaaioK 
Wbstlasx. Price 4s. (London: Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond- street, 
and 326, Oxford-street, W.) Our old friend the 
crusader has been much out of sight of late 
years. Modern reformers are so much en- 
gaged with sanitary science and education 
that they haye no longings for the escalop 
shell as a badge of honour. There are besides 
many people who object to settling land ques- 
tions upon crusaders' prinoipies, so the palmer 
is only on oanvas on the walls of the Boyal 
Academy^ and the ^nis%dvri|^rv<nig^ ^th a 
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pianoforte aooompaniment. The words are 
set characteristically in the "Blow Warder, 
Blow " manner, to be snnflf with fire and 
force; neither the vgeal nor piano part is 
difficult. Key, C. Compass D below to D on 
fonrtb line. 

In April, Song. Music composed by C. A. 
Bankbn. Price 88. (London : Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond-street, and 325, 
Oxford-street, W.) One Oolden Treas. Song. 
The words written by Edwabd Oxbnfobd; 
the music composed by C. A. Bankbn. 
Price 88. (London : 84, New Bond-street, 
and 826. Oxford-street, W.) Why ? (Warum.) 
Song. The words written by Hbinbich Hbinb. 
Translated from the German by C. A. Ban- 
kbn. The music composed by G. A. Bankbn. 
Price 8s. (London : Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
and Co., 84, New Bond-street, and 325, Oxford- 
street, W.) Long Ago ! Song. The words 
written by Edwabd Oxbntobd. The music 
composed by C. A. Bankbn. Price 3s. (Lon- 
don : Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, New 
Bond-street, and 825, Oxford -street, W.) 
The spring song, which has both English 
and German woras, is pleasing and singable, 
not requiring much exercise of the Tocal 
powers, as the melody, what there is of it, is 
fuliy supported by the accompaniment. Key 
D. Compass E to E.— It is characteristic of 
Mr. Edward Oxenford's words that they 
either inspire the musician with a suitable 
setting, or burthen his ideality with a heavy 
weight. The telling of this story concerning 
the tress of hair has strained Mr. Bankon's 

Sowers, and m&de his work laboured. Key B 
at. Compass F to G. — To set Heine's verses 
to music required some courage ; many com- 
posers have essayed the task, and, finding its 
difficulties, have made shipwreck. In spite of 
the visible effort to be rhythmical, Mr. Banken 
has had a fair measure of success in his writing. 
Key B fiat. Compass E to E.— Neither the 
tbeme nor its musical treatment is very novel, 
but " Long Ago," as a whole, is an unobjec- 
tionable song. It is not calculated to leare a 
very lasting impression upon the mind, but 
to some students this characteristic wonld be 
rather a recommendation. Key A minor. 
Compass E to E. 

Liberty, A song of ancient Borne (sug- 
gested by Macaulay*8 "Virginia"). The 
words written by Somirvillb Gibnbt. The 
music composed by Eaton Panino. Price 
sixpence net. (London : Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
and Co., 84, New Bond-street, and 325, Oxford- 
street, W.) In a free country where we have all 
the liberty we desire, it is difficult to take up this 
song in the required spirit. We have no 
wicked ten tyrants oppressing us, and we are 
not slaves. First, the basses protest loudly in 
recitative, and a plaintive soprano comes in 
wailing. To her aid come two more soprani, 
who sing "alas," a good many times over. 
This brings up the proud basses once more, 
and when the soprani strike in, and incite 
every one to batUe, it is clear that there is 
notlung for it but to start off crying aloud 
" Away, away, to arms, to arms." Seriously, 
there is a good deal of fine writing in this 
song, but it is rather like the battle pictures 
on the Boyal Academy walls, accurate in 
detail, careful in finish, but theatrical, and 
not in the least genuine. No g^asp of a real 
situation is at aU suggested, and Ihe patriot- 
ism is more like that at a Trafalgar-square 
meeting, or a Sunday demonstration in Hyde- 
park. It may be well to mention that the 
orchestral parts of " Liberty " can be hired. 

Second Scherzo, By Waltbb Macbarbbn. 
Price 48. (London : Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
and Co., 84, New Bond-street, and 325, Oxford- 
street.) A sparkling little piece for the 
pianoforte (allegretto scherzando), good either 
for display or practice. For the latter purpose 
the cureful fingering of the rapid passages 
simplify the la^ur £>r a student not so fortu- 
nate »0 to be directed by a teacher. 



Bondino Orcutioeo, By Waltbb Macfarbbn. 
Price 4fl. (London: Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
and Co., 84, New Bond-street, and 325, Oxford- 
street, W.) In spite of tJie opening phrase 
being an old acquamtance, and Uiose following 
not quite unfamiliar, this is a good little piece 
of music for practice, carefully fingered 
throughout. 

Deux Valses Imprompiu, Pour piano. Par 
loNACB GiBSONB. No. 1, in A fiat, dedicated 
to Mrs. Granlund ; No. 2, in D fiat, dedicated 
to Miss Fisher. Price 8s. eacb. (London : 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond- 
street, and 325, 0:dord-street.) Sachiichee Lied, 
Fttr piano. Von Iqnatz Gibsonb. Price 8s. 
(London : Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, 
New Bond-street, and 325, Oxford>street, W.) 
It IB difficult to write anything novel to whicn 
the title of " Yalse Impromptu " can be given. 
Fluency is the first essential, and in that re- 
spect there is nothing to be desired in these 
two pieces ; but No. 2 is rather monotonous. 
No. 1 less so. The pleasant little German air, 
arranged for the pianoforte, is short, simple, 
and attractive. 

Lbhr'e Primer. A catechbm of the rudi- 
ments of music, specially adapted for the use 
of choirs and schools. 6d. net. (London : 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, New 
Bond-street, and 825, Oxford-street, W.) 
Of making musical primers there is no endf, 
and if the progress of music in our schools 
were in proportion to the number of instruc- 
tion books in existence we should have nothing 
left to desire. As tbis condition is as yet far 
from being realised, any new manual is wel- 
come which suggests good methods of convey- 
ing instruction. Lohr's Primer only deals with 
the very rudiments, staves, notes, rests, dots, 
in the first two parts, scales in the third, keys 
in the fourth, accent and time in the fifth, 
signs and abbreviations in the sixth, and clefs 
in the seventh. It would be very desirable if 
some agreement could be come to as to the 
form of the crotchet rest. That used by Mr. 
L5hr is decidedly the better one, but until it 
is generally adopted the student must be made 
quite clear on this point. 



Maim: a Tale ef tlie Fatlierlana. 

By J. OttilieV. Jacoby. (London: Elliot 
Stock. 1882.) Whether a translation from 
the German, or an original work (of which we 
have no hint), there is considerable power dis- 
played in this tale. Though somewhat too slow 
in its movement to be popular with the many, 
the few who are charmed by the careful work- 
ing out of character are sure to like it. We 
have not space to give an outline of the story, 
but when we say that it deals with a Count 
who becomes poor rather than lose his bride, 
— with his granddaughter Maia, who, all un- 
conscious of her blue blood, is ready to suffer 
death in the most heroic manner for a younger 
brother—and that it deals also with tiie sub- 
sequent restoration of the Count's estates to 
his family— the kindof story will be sufficiently 
indicated. " Maia *' will be liked all the more 
by some, that it is written in a religious 
spirit, and that the incidents are thr^ed 
together by devout and thoughtful refiections. 

Curiosities of Superstition, ana Sketclies 
of some IJnrevealed Rellnrlons. 

By W. H. Davenport Adams, author of 
"Heroes of the Cross," Ac. (London: J. 
Masters and Co. 1882.) Though a compila- 
tion, this is an interesting volume, affording 
us a glimpse of the religions of the world with 
their accompanying superstitions. The devout 
believer in Christianity will come back from 
his wanderings over the globe in Mr. Adams' 
company with a firmer faith in the truth of 
his religion and with a deeper satisfaction 
with the pure and elevating joys it brings to 
the heart. The volume is readable; and 
furnished as it is with an index, it ia likely to 
nrove of service aci a work of rpference^ 



Benderloeli ; 

Or Notes from the West Highlands. By 
W. Anderson Smith, author of " Lewsiana," 
&c. (PaLsley: Alexander Gardner. 1882.) 
" These unpretending notes,'' says the author, 
" were originally printed in the OUugow ITven- 
ing Times, where they found an audience de- 
sirous of having them in a more bandy fonn." 
It would ind^ have been a pity if Mr. 
Smith's delightful notes of a year's sojourn in 
the West Highlands had found no wider circle 
of readers than that of the OUugow Timee. He 
is not only a pleasant writer, bnt he adds to a 
healthy love for the open fage of nature an en- 
thusiastic interest in its creature life that 
makes him a genial and stimulating com- 
panion. At his best he reminds ns of Jere- 
miah Burroughs and Thomas Jefferies. This is 
high praise, but a perusal of the book will 
justify it. For those who cannot get away 
from a world that is " too much with ua," 
to the regions of which he writes, the next 
best thing is to get his book and read it. It 
fairly smells of the pine woods, the lochs, the 
streams, and the heather of the Western High- 
lands ; and one feels braced even by reading 
it. With his well-known attention to the 
paper and type, the publisher has made it a 
beautiful book. 

Bible Words an« Phrases, Explained and 
lUostrated. 

By Charles Mickie, M.A. (Edinburgh. Kac- 
niven and Wallace. 1882.) If we mistake not, 
this will prove one of the most useful of this 
useful series of "Bible Class Primers." Its 
object being "to define and illustrate those 
words and phrases in the canonical scriptares 
and the Scotch metrical version of the Psalter, 
the meaning of which is to many reacbrs 
obscured by their being used in a sense which 
is either strictly literal, very imcomnion> or 
altogether obsolete." The author has spared no 
pains in consulting the best and most recent 
authorities ; he h^ also wisely made use of 
the Revised Version to compare the Biblical 
phraseology of 1611 with that of 1881. The 
result is a manual of great accuracy, complete- 
ness, usefulness, and cheapness. The only 
fault that can be found with it, is the small- 
ness of the type, but that, we suppose was in- 
evitable. It should be a boon to Sunday-school 
teachers and Bible students who cannot aSocd 
more expensive works. 
A Cydopeedla of Aneedote. 

A new edition has been published by Mr. 
Elliot Stock of the " New Cyclopssdia of Illus- 
trative Anecdote," Keliffious and Moral, 
Original and Selected, with a brief introdac- 
tk>n from the pen of Dr. Donald Macleod, the 
Editor of Good Words. Though it is a cheaper 
edition, it contains exactly the same matter. 
Such persons — preachers and others— as 
cherish the use of anecdotes, and are some- 
times at a loss for an adequate supply* will no 
doubt find the book a handy one. There is 
certainly plenty for money. 

Tlie Antlqaary* 

The fifth volume of the AnHguary comes to 
us with its rough edges, and attractive bind- 
ing. It is certainly a marvel of antique P^P®^ 
and printing. One feels antique ana leamed 
almost, from the handling of the volume, not 
to say from the reading of it. As m previous 
volumes, a large amount of interesting anti- 
quarian lore is presented to the reader i wid 
some of the illustrations are valuable. Tms 
handsome magasine affords an admirable 
medium for communication between anti- 
quarian people in iJl parts of the land, 
Italy's Liberator. 

Many persons are no doubt asking ^^^ 
they can get a brief account of the career ol 
Garibaldi; some for private reading, and 
others for public uses. Mr. Prederic T. 
Gammon, the author of "The Canal Boy 
who became President," has written a valuable 
little ptpry ^f the gr^at Liberator's life, a^d 
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given such information as many will be 
thankful for. Mr. Gammon has be^ prompt, 
vigorous, and successful in doing this praise- 
worthy piece ci work. (Partridge and Go.) 

Number II. of the penny Holiday Handbooks^ 
edited by Percy lindley, treats of "Holidays in 
Holland.^' These litUe books are worthy of all 
pndse, and will not only meet the wants of intending 
tourists, but create the intention in the minds of not 
a few. 

Messrs. Wilson and McCormick state that the 
Tolume of original pen-and-ink sketches (some 
seventy in nuxm)er) lately published by them, and 
called "From the Clyde to the Hebrides; or. 
Sketches by the Way," is passing into a second 
edition. 

Mr. J. COUTNS Carr*s Art and Letters ^ the 
tenth monthly part of which is before us, professes to 
supply both fine art and fiction. The former greatly 
preponderates in this number. For Sarah Bern- 
hardt's painting and sculpture examples, we do not 
care ; but the four illustrations from Carle Vemet, 
the fkther of the better-known Horace, are very 
striking, and worth possessing. Claude Lorrain's 
' ' Embarkation of the Queen of Sheba " is the frontis- 
piece. 

Of the tiny volumes, now so much in vogue, of 
a rdigious kind, we have met with none which has 
more evident usefulness and interest than " Golden 
Thoughts from the Imitation of Christ," by Thonms 
4 Kempis, selected by T. M. Lindsay, D.D., and 
published by Mr. David Bryce, of Glasgow. Each 
page is headed with a Scripture passage suited to 
the extracts given in the page. It is admirably 
adapted for devotional uses ; and gives striking 
specimens of the thoughts and reflections of the 
great monk's writings. 

SiXPBNMYWORTH of valuable information about 
gardening — ^for which many dwellers in cities and 
suburbs will be grateful— may be found in Mr. Shirley 
Hibberd's " Alphabet of Gardening." When we 
mention that such subjects as the following are 
rderred to in its pages, our commmendation will be 
appreciated :— The Small Garden : how to make and 
manage it ; Planting Trees and Shrubs ; The Grass- 
^otTbow to make and keep it ; A Gay Garden the 
whole year round ; Gay Window-gardens ; Oat den- 
walks ; Town Gardens ; and Summer Management 
of Window Flowers. 



UTERART TABLE TALK. 

— It was stated in a London police-court, last 
week, that there were in China three hundred 
dialects. 

— The death is announced, of the Belgian sculptor, 
M. Simons, author of the equestrian statue of God- 
frey of Booilion, on the Place Royale at Brussels. 

— The twelve days' sale of the Beckford Library 
realised ;C3i.5oo. It is understood that the Hamilton 
MSS. will be brought to the hammer in November 
or December. 

— Herr Leo Jellenbach has set himself the task 
of collecting all the criticisms on Germany, written 
by M. G. Valbert (Victor Cherbuliez) and M. Ch. 
de Mazade in the Revue des deux Mondes during 
the last five years. The result seems the reverse of 
soothing to national vanity. 

— Mr. Thomas Hughes has just completed his 
* Memoir of Daniel Macmillan." The volume 

will be published immediately. It is just twenty, 
five jrears since Mr. Macmillan died. Along with 
his younger brother, the present head of the firm, he 
started at Cambridge the business of Macmillan and 
Co. 

— " The Western Antiquary ; or, Devon and Corn- 
wall Note-book," reprinted after revision and cor- 
rection from the Weekly Mercury, furnishes a good 
example for other antiquarians to follow. By such 
means, considerable information in respect to local 
antiquities would be supplied for wide and useful 
service. 

*- Under the title, '* The Ancient Manuscripts 
of the New TesUment for English Readers," the 
Rev. F. T. Bassett, of Dulverlon Rectory, will 
shortly issue a translation of the five earliest MSS. 
of the Nejv Testament (viz., the Vaiic^n, Sinaiiic 
Alexandrine, Codex Ephneem, and the Codex 



Bezae). The work will be published by Mr. Elliot < 
Stock. 

— In the July number of Westerman's Monats 
Hefte, Herr K. Biederinann draws attention to some 
hitherto unprinted MSS. of the philosopher Liebnitz. 
The writer asserts, moreover, that there are several 
boxes in the Royal Library at Hanover containing 
the correspondence of Liebnitz with the great men 
of his times, and other interesting documents. As 
these are now the property of the German Govern- 
ment, he hopes for some better result to the world. 

— Professor Owen has the credit of having 
invented a new term. He calls the enemies of vivi- 
section Bestiurians. The sincerity of his grave 
assurance that he does not intend the word '* in any 
degree as a term of reproach," but puts it forth only 
as the suggestion of one desirous of helping the anti- 
vivisect ionists in their aims '* so far as they do not 
harm the human species of animals," will not be 
disputed. 

— A small volume will be published immediately 
by Messrs. Griffith and Farran, entitled '* Talks 
about Science,'* by the late Thomas Dunmm, 
formerly lecturer on physiology at the Birkbsck 
Institution, and at the Working Men's College ; 
including also a biographical sketch by Mr. Charles 
Welsh, the editor of the recent charming edition of 
" Little Goody Two-shoes," and a facile and grace- 
ful writer. 

— The President of the Russian Academy lately 
presented to the Czar two volume of ** Reports and 
Decisions of the Governing Sen Ue in the Reign of 
Peter the Great." These form merely instalments 
of a series which, it is expected, will extend to a5 
volumes in all They refer to the mDst important 
matters in every branch of administration, and af- 
ford ampler material than has hitherto been acces- 
sible for a study of the epoch of Russian r^eneration. 

— We understand that a work entitled, " Bicycles 
and Tricycles, Past and Present," a complete 
history of the machines, from their infancy to the 
present time, with hints on how to buy and how to 
ride a bicycle or a tricycle, descriptions of the great 
feats, and the great meets, &c., &c., by Charles 
Spencer, author of ** The Bicycle-road Book," &c., 
will be published shortly by Messrs. Griffith and 
Farran. 

— The new bell at St. Paul's Cathedral, which 
will shortly be properly rung, has excited a great 
deal of interest among London folk. Messrs. 
Griffith and Farran have nearly ready a little book 
by Mr. S. J. Mackle, C.E., entitled "Great Paul, 
from its Casting to its Dedication, with a Chapter 
about Bells," by Dr. J. Stainer, the organist of St. 
Paul's. The little volume will have several illus- 
trations, and will furnish a complete history of the 
undertaking. 

— Mr. Hubbard's " Newspaper and Bank Direc- 
tory," published in two massive volumes, at New- 
haven, Connecticut, is an American publication, 
eminently characteristio of the land of its origin. A 
Newspaper Directory which embraces the entire 
worid, takes note moreover of magazines and quar- 
terlies, catalogues the world's banking institutions, 
and gives a vast deal of information besides of the 
sort found in gazetteers, must of course observe some 
principle of selection ; but the fact remains, that Mr. 
Hubl^urd gives the names with the customary par- 
ticulars of no fewer than 33,000 journals and 15,000 
banks, accompanying the whole with numerous maps 
and other illustrations. 

— The Government inspectors of explosives com- 
plain of the encouragement given to the making of 
fireworks by amateurs, through the publication in 
papers professing to be written for boys of directions 
for making fireworks. In the case of one of these 
papers, the editor, on his attention being called to 
the matter, promptly stopped the series of articles, 
and inserted a notice explaining that the law forbade 
the making of fireworks by amateurs ; but in another 
case, a letter addreased by the Inspectors to the 



editor, calling his attention to the law on the subject, 
produced, we learn, no effect, nor even an acknow- 
ledgment. It is added that, in spite of this official 
protest, articles on the subject continued to appear, 
and instructions were even given to the youthful sub- 
scribers respecting the manufacture of that very 
dangerous explosive " Iodide of Nitrogen." 

— In addition to the public libraries which have 
been formed in Paris, there are now neariy fifty in 
the villages of the Department of the Seine which 
receive grants from the Council-General. Of these 
34 are '* communal " libraries, that is to say, are 
paid for out of the public funds ; while the others are 
free libraries, that is to say, foimded and kept up 
by private subscription. But as the communal and 
free libraries are alike open free for the benefit of the 
inhabitants at large, the Council-General grants an 
annual subsidy of £2,0 to each library. During the 
first three months of this year the communal libra- 
ries lent 13,695 books, and the free libraries 13,725 ; 
this total being more than for the whole of last year. 
Most of these libraries are only circulating, but a 
few of them are provided with reading rooms, 
which are open in the evening. 

— In this month's number of the new and cheaper 
issue of ** Beeton's Great Book of Poetry " there are 
no fewer than fifteen poems from the various volumes 
of Mr. W. C. Bennett. It may interest the poet's 
wide circle of readers to note the pieces selected as 
amongst the best of his productions. The variety 
of subjects and treatment will be found striking, 
(i) Invocation to Rain in Summer, (a) To a Cricket, 
(3) Baby May, (4) Baby's Shoes, (5) The Worn 
Wedding Ring, (6) Wedding Words, (7) Mother aid 
Son, (8) To a Lady I Know Aged One, (9) Cradle 
Song, (10) To W. G. B., (11) The Queen, (la) 
Sketches from a Painter's Studio, (13) From India, 
(14) The Boat-race, (15) The Wife's Appeal Our 
City poet, we sec, was bom in October, z8ao, and is 
therefore now 61. 

— Since the remains of Thomas Carlyle were, 
some 18 months ago, interred in the ancient burying- 
ground at Ecclefechan, the graveyard has, by the 
efforts of a few gentlemen possessing the right of 
sepulture, t>een considerably improved and adorned. 
Mr. James Carlyle, brother of Thomas, has just had 
a large tombstone erected to the memory of his two 
literary brothers. The stone bears, near the top, 
the motto, "Humilitate," with the Carlyle arms 
underneath. On the body of the stone the inscrip- 
tion runs, *• Here rests Thomas Carlyle, who was 
bom at Ecclefechan 4th December, 1795, and died 
at 24, Cheyne-row, Chelsea, London, on Saturday, 
Febraary 4, 1881. Here also lies John Aitken 
Carlyle, M.D., LL.D., who was bom at Ecclefechan, 
7th July, 1801, and died at The Hill, Dumfries, on 
Monday, 15th September, 1879." At the foot of 
each of the graves there is a small stone bearing 
respectively the initials, " T. C." and •* J. A. C." 
In the house where Thomas Carlyle was bora, there 
is now kept a visitors' book, which already contains 
autographs of many well-known persons. 

— An influential conunittee has been formed for 
the purpose of obtaining subscriptions towards the 
erection of an appropriate memorial to Samuel 
Pepys in the Church of St Olave's, Hart-street. It 
seems strange that no monument of any kind should 
exist in the church with which the diarist was so 
intimately connected, and where he was buried ; and 
it is thought that many of those who have experienced 
pleasure in reading the Diary will be willing to con- 
tribute something in order that the proposal may be 
carried out satisfactorily. The committee consists of 
the chief representatives of the institutions with which 
Pepys was connected, viz., the Master of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, the President of the Royal 
Society, the Deputy Master of the Trinity House, the 
Secretary of the Admiralty, the Master of the Cloth- 
workersk' Company, and some others. The treasurer 
is Owen Roberts, clerk to Uie CJothy^r^fr^'^ora 
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pany ; and Mr, Henry B. Wheatley, 6, Minford. 
garden?, W., is honorary secretary. 

— Here are a few of the latest curiosities in the 
way o! advertising t— *'To ALL Christians.— 
Watch and pray earne stly. The day of the Lord is 
near. Read Deut. iv., viil., xxviii., ; i Sam. viii., 
xii. ; Ps. xxxvii. ; Is. xxiii.— xxviii., xL— xliii. ; Jer. 
xxiil — XXV. ; i Thess. iv., v. Pray earnestly for your 
Queen and country, for Ireland, for Egypt, for all in 
affliction and sore distress, and for all Atheists and 
murderers, and know that God is with you, though 
the darkness dei»pens. "— ** Egypt.— The Burden of 
Egypt.— I will set the Egyptians against the 
Egyptians, and they shall know that I am the Lord 
when I have set a fire in Egypt and when all her 
helpers shall be destroy ed. Compare Is. xix. with 
Eiek. jotx."— *• TvRE*— The Burdenof Tyre.— Howl 
ye ships of Tarshish. Ephraim shall return into 
Egypt. Egypt shall gather them up. Memphis shall 
biury them. Compare Is. xxiii, with Hosea ix., 
Ezek. xxvi. — xxviii. The day of the Lord is near. 
Woe worth the day." 

— M. Ferry attended the unveiling of Michelet's 
statue at P&re Lachaise, and called that ceremony 
the fftie of immortality. The procession, which 
started from the-PUce Voltaire, was arranged 
with a view to picturesque effect. A funeral 
ca^ laden with flowers, led off. Personal friends 
of Michelet surrounded it. Behind them walked 
the members of the Senate and Chamber, the 
Institute, the Municipal Council, and the repre- 
sentatives of foreign countries, England, Hungary, 
and Haiti amongst the number. There were aL»o 
delegates of forty towns of France, of the Lyc^ 
Charlemagne, where Michelet was educated^ and of 
the Typographic Societies of Paris. M. Pelletan, 
Vice-President of the Senate, was one of the orators 
at the tomb. He made an appropriate allusion 
to Michelet's widow, who had been for years his 
literary fellow-worker. That lady stood leaning 
against the tomb on which her late illustrious 
husl)and is represented in a reclining posture. A 
smile plays round his mouth. Beside him stands 
the genius of history pointing heavenwards. On a 
scroll that she holds, are the words, " History is a 
resurrection." On the pedestal is the following 
quotation from Michelet's will : '* Que Dieu re^oive 
moD &me reconnaissante de tant de bien et de tant 
d'amiti^." 

— A Parliamentary return was issued on Saturday, 
giving a list of all pensions granted during the year 
ended the aoth June last, and charged upon the 
Civil List, as follows :— October 31st, 1881, Dr. 
William Alexander Greenhill, in consideration of bis 
services to medical literature and sanitary improve- 
ment, j^50 per annum ; same date, Dr. Charles 
Wells, in recognition of his services in connection 

■ with Oriental languages and literature, £5^ P^ 
annum ; same date, Mr. Charles Patrick O'Conor, 
in consideration of his merit as a poet and of bis 
narrow means of subsistence, £50 per annum ; 
same date. Professor Thomas Warton Jone, in 
recognition of his services to medical science, ;^i5o 
per annum ; same date, the Rev. John Jone^, in 
consideration of his literary services In Wales, ^£'50 
per annum ; same date, Mrs. Anne Lucy, in con- 
sideration of ihe services rendered to art by her late 
husband, Mr. Charles Luoy, /70 per anuum, dated 
a4th November 1881 ; Mrs. Katherine Burton, in 
consideration of the valuable contributions to litera> 
ture of her late husband, Dr. John Hill Burton, 
especiaUy in connection with his ** History of Scot- 
and," £Bo per annum, dated i8th April, 1889 ; Miss 
Mananne Alice Aline Burke, in consideration of the 
high character and distingiiished services of her 
brother, Mr. T. H. Burke, and in view of all the 
circumstances of the case, /40o per annum, dated 
loth June, i88a ; Marian Fairman, Lady Cole, in 
recognition of the great services rendered by her 
late husband, Sir Henry Cole, in the advancement of 
science and art in this country, /150 per annum, 
dated lothjune. 1883; Mr. Edwin waugh, in con- 
sideration ol his literary merit ^00 per annum, dated 
38th June. 1883 ; Mrs. Alice Callaghan, in recog- 
nition of toe excellent public service ol her late hus- 



band, Mr. J. F. Callaghan, C.M.G., Governor of 
Bahamas, and of her narrow circumstances, £$0 per 
annum, dated 38th June, 1883. 
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Bell (C), The Bargomaster's Wife, cr 8vo (Mac- 
mi Ian) 46 

Boyle (F.), Camp Notes, or 8vo (Chatto & Windus) 3 6 

Braddon (M.). Aspbodelfzamo (Maxwell) a o 

Burke, Landed Gentiy, new edition, toy 8vo 

(Harrison) 63 o 

Canons rf the Second of Council Orange (The), or 

8vo (Th. rnton) t o 

Catr (C), Lucrezia, and oher Tales, cr 8vo (Rem- 

ingfO") 10 6 

ChilJi.r (C), Daisy Beresford, j vok. cr8vo (Hunt 

& RIaclcett) 31 6 

Coles (J.), Summer Travelling in Iceland, toy 8vo 

(Murray) 18 o 

ColIecisEzempHfied(rhe),cr8vo(C.K.Paulft Co.) 5 o 

Collet (S. D.), Hrahmo Year-Book for i85i 

(William* 8c Norgate) fl 6 

Cook (F.), Revised Version of the First Three Goa- 

pels, 8vo (Murray) 9 O 

Colquhoun (J.), The Family Yfar-book, cr 8vo 

(Nitbet) 3 * 

Didon(H.), Science without God, cr 8vo (C. K. 

Paul 8t Co.) 5 o 

Edis (N.), The Diseases cf Wi men, new ed., cr 8vo 

(Smith 8c Elder) la 6 

Encyclopaedia Britannira, Vol, 14, 410 {A.8t C. Black) 30 o 

Ewald (Dr.), Cummentaryon Job, 8vo (Wilj'ami a 

Noreatr) to 6 

Family Altar (The), edited by ** S. R. B.," i8mo 

(Nisbft) X 6 

Franzes (K. E.), Jews of Baroow, cr 8vo (W.Black- 
wood) 6 o 

Harris (J. C), Uncle Remus, cr8vo (Koutledge) ..36 

Hill (J.). Wi'd Rose, 1 vols, cr 8vo (T:nslfy) ... 31 6 

Hour of Death (The, &r. i8mo(Nitbet) i 6 

i umbo's Picture* book, folio (RouthdKe I 5 o 
Lei'h(Pon. G.), Memoir cf, 8vo (Blackwood) ... tx o 
Luther (M.), Life of, by W. Chapman, cr 8vo (Soo- 

nen^ch^in) t 6 

Marten (H.), For a Dream's Sake, cr 8vo (Griffith 

tc Farran) 3 6 

Olipbant (M. O. W.), In Trust, x vol. cr 8vo (Long- 
man) 6 o 

Pulbrook (A.)^The Law of Joint.Stock Companies, 

I mo (£. Wilson) a 6 

Reaney (G. S.l, Morning Th'>ui(hts for our 

Daugnters (Hodderand Stoughton) x 6 

Romanes (G. T.), Sciertific Evidence of Organic 

Evolu ion (Macmillan) 2 6 

Schiller, Mary Stuan, translated by L. White, cr 

8vo(C.K.Panl*Co) $ o 

Spence (J.), Lectures 00 Surgery, a vols. 8vo (A. k. 

C. Black) .: 31 6 

Stock (L. H.), Shorirg and Underpionhig, cr 8vo 

(Ba'sford) 4 6 

The Siory of a Sin, cr 8vo (Routlef^ge) a o 

Tremfn»eer6 (H. S.), Manual cJ Principles of 

Government C. K. Paul 8t Co.) 5 6 

Three-(>>m' red Essavs, cr 8vo (J. Hogg) b o 

Ward and Lock's Standard Dictionary, cr 8vo 

(Ward & Lock) 6 o 

Webb (J. B.), Naomi, cr 8vo (Rontledge) 5 o 

Wood (A. J.>, Perfect Love, 8vo (Longlev) ... 3 o 

Yoe (S.}, llie Burman, ftc., a vols (Macmillan) ... 9 o 

^** Anvof tht ahov4 workt and other $ may bt had 0/ 
Jnmes Clark* (f Co., 13 and 14, FUet^trtit, London 
B.C,^ POST PKKB, for thM puhHthed ^ict, , 

THE ^'LITEBABY WORLD/ 

TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

£ 8 d. 
TndvAdvertlMMaDts. Five Lines and iuid«r ... 030 

For Bach Additional Line ^ e o 6 

Per Column s 10 o 

Public Companiee and Parliameotary Notices, 

per Lino o i ^ 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

GILES GILES, 

ADVERTISING AGENT, 

CONTRACTOR FOR 
The Top Lines across the nages in the '* Christian World' 
Advertiseaient Pages in the^' Literary World :" 

„ „ "Sunday School Timtt^;" 

., ,, ,, " Baptiftt Messenger ; *' 

,, ,; ,1 •<QmsiianWorldMagasiM|" 

and the 
* FamilyCirdeEdltion(Taesday)of the Christian World," 
fcc, fcc, ate. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
A^vtriiwm^tni* Bsceiv^ for Insertion in aUlhe 
London and Coiintry Nswspaperi, 

Offloe— 146, yieet Street, Londoiit RO . 

VESPER'S INSECT POWDER 
DESTROYS 

BEETLES, FLEAS. BUGKI, 

And all INSECTS. Large Tin Dredger Boxes, 6d. and 
IS. each, post free 8 cr 14 stampi*. to sole Proprietors, 
and T. VESPER, 4aj, Commercial road, London, E.C. 
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HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 307, 

is Now Ready. 

C0NTKWT8. 

I. THE FALL OF THE MONARCHY OF 

CHARLES t. 
II. ITALIAN LITERATURE OF THE REN AT. 

SANCE. ^ 

in. MR. MATTHEW iRNOLD ON WORDS. 

WORTH AND BYRON. 
IV. FANNY KKMBLB'S RECORDS OF HUl 

LIFE. 
V. CHINESE AND BABYLONIAN LITBRA. 
lURE. 
VL NATURAL SCENERY. 
VIL STATE AND PRpSPECTS OF AORICUL. 

TLRB. 
Vin. MBDIiEVAL HYMNS. 
IX. OXFORD REMINISCENCES. 
X, THE PARALYSIS OF OOVBRNMBNT. 
JOHN MURRAY, AlbeaiariMtrsst. 



SINGSB'S SSWING MACHIITES. 
_ _Sales exceed Ha1f»a-Mil lion a onually. 

SINGEB'S SEWING HACHIKS8. 
Hand or Treadle, at will. 

UINGEB'tt SEWING MACHIKjUI. 

k^ The roott approved in all cottatries. 

INGBB'S SEWING MACRilSttB. 

Have received soo First^rless Med^I*. 
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ING1!;B'B sewing KAOHIABB. 

The Best for the Family— Easiest to Learn. 

SINGEB'S SKWING MACHINES. 
The Best for the Dressmaker— The most darable. 

INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

1 he Rest for the Tailor— Sew the stroagest seam. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINSS. 
Thi» Mett for the Bootmaker — Ligbt or Heavy iro>lc 

^INGEB'S SEWING MACHlilES. 

O Sew finest maaliBS and heaviest cloths. 

INGEB'S SEWING MA0HIIII8. 

An Economy in every Household. 

INUEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

New Improvements without Eatra Cost. 

SINGEB'd SEWING MACHiraf. 
Will last a lifetime. 

aiNGEH'S SEWING MACHINES. 

O A liberal discount for cash. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINM 
Eat V Terms— with'n the means of the po-vest. 

INGliiB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

Easy Terms — no addition to the Price. 

INGEB'S SEWING MACHINEI^ 

Will earn tbeir co«t in a few months. 
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SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
3SJ Branch Offices in the United Kiagdon. 

INGEB'S SEWn^G MACHINES. 

Beware of Imitations. 

S~ INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Buv only at the Offices of the Company. 

fllHE SINQEB MAN UFACTUBINa 
i COMPANY. 

Lasgest SesHsg Machine Makers in the World. 

Chief Counting House io Europe— 

39, F08TER>LANE, CHFAPSIDE. LOrHJON. 
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This Powder, so celebrated and perfectlv uonvalled m 
destroying BUGS, BEETLES, FLEAS, M0TH6,aAdsU 
Insecu (\/hilst perfectly harmless to all animal hull* 
should be kept ready in every household. It is deaa^ 
in use. All Woollens and Fart should be well spriakM 
with the Powder before placing away. It is in?aloabls 
to take to the Seaside. To avoid disappointment tssist 
upon having 

"KEATING'S POWDER." 

No other Powder is e£Fectaal. Sold onfy im tins, 6d., 
If., and ss. 6d. - 

To Get Rid of Worms in Children. 

Procure a tin of 

"KBATING'S WOBM TABLETS." 

This unique medicine is certain to cure, and «*y.^ 
Uken with absolute safety by the joongest chijd. Fries 
IS. ijd., of all ChemUts (by post 15 Stamps). KMkttm, 
St. Paul's, London. - 

SOUTH HAYLING.— A FURNISH&D 
HOUSE to be LET (nine rooms, six beds). S« 
weeks from endot July. Would suit two small •«bw«2 
Ten minutes from sea. j^4 los. per week, indndiogfJJJ 
piano.— Fnrtbet particulars, address Veritas, xs*i '*•«• 
street, London, B.C. — • 

Digitized by V^OOQIC 
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MESSRS. SNOW AND CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 

SSI.P-MADE MEN ; or, The Charao* 

teiistica of True Hanhood. ▲ Book for Yowff 

Men. Witb niottrated Biographies. By Be^. W. 

AKDEE80N, D.D. Sixth EcUtiou. Crown 870. 

3s 6d. cloth. 
"There is earnestness, right principle, and good 
sense in what Dr. Anderson has written."— Bntish 
Qoarterly Beriew. 

HOW to SUCCEED in LIFE: A 

Book for Elder Botb. By Eer. J. B. LISTER. 

K.A. Fourth Edition, small 6to, 28. cloth. 
" We have seeo nothing that we eould mora warmly 
recommend as admirablr fitted to stimahite boys to 
thooght, dntT« and the maintenance of high principle." 
— Erangelical Magazine. 

MODEIi WOMEN: A Book for 

Tonng Ladies. With lUnstrative Biogxaphies. 

Bt Bev. W. ANDERSON, D.D. PifthEcUtion. 

Elegantly bound, 5s. 
'*^^'J^^^«rBf»^ writes with great rigour and fresh, 
ness. The volume is beautifully got-up, and deserves 
to be largely circulated among the daughters of our 
finglash homes. It is well fitted to form noble cha. 
racters."— Freeman. 

PBDEN the PBOPHET : A Tale of 

the Scottish Covenanters. Founded on I^ts. By 
the Ute Rev. A, MOBTt ►N BROWN, D.D. Cheap 
Edition, crown 8vo, &b. cloth. 
*' One of the most vivid descriptions ever given of 
the times and of the men." — Nonconformist. 

COUNSELS to a NEWLY- WEDDED 

Pair: a Companion to the Honeymoon and a Re- 
membrancer for Life. By JOHN MORISON, D.D. 
Thirtieth Thousand. Imperial 16mo, beautifully 
bound in white and gold, 2s. 6d. ; white silk elegant, 
8s. 6d. 

THE HIDDEN BIBLE, and other 

stories. Memorials of '< Soifering for Consdenoe 
Sake." By PRANCES M. SAYILL. Royal 16mo. 
cloth degant, price Is. 6d. 
"Powerfully narrated stories."— Nonconformist and 

Independent. 
** Charadnff little stories."- Christian Globe. 

LILIAN MOBTIMEB. A Story of 
Nonconformity hi the Present Day. By the same 
Author. With Frontispiece. Royal lemo, cloth 
•iQgant, price Is. 6d. 

JOHN SNOW and CO., 2, Ivy-lane, Patemoeter.row. 

MISSIONARY WORKS. 
338. WOETH FOE 10s. 

^ TESSRS. SNOW and CO. wUl forward 

L ainrof the following parcels of remainders of 

-r weu.known Missionary woite on receipt of a 

remittance for lOi. This offer preeents an oppwtunity 
lor securing to Sunday^hool and FamUy tlbrarles a 
valuable and varied assortment of Missionary Liter- 
^S?.***^**^^^***- Many of the volumes are illus- 
tmfeed, and ^are weU beund in cloth. The books are 
only sopplied iaeoaplete paroels. 

lel No. 1, Pub. prices. 

r-Chur^ of Mada- 

iQj^siftiVMoiw and its ii^^ .'.; .;; I 

Meahnrsrs China and the Chinese .. 12 

Tyeman and Bennett's Missionary Voyaie 

Bound the World ... 8 

lUmoriata of Dr. Boas, the Mission Pastor oi 

Calcutta ^^^ 1^ 

MolbfsMissionary ^^irs...* 12 o 

Paterson's Bible Circulation in the North of 

_ Eorope and Russia 7 g 

TlM MissiomuTB Wife; Memoir of Mrs. Hen- 

derson, of Dcmerara 9 

CuBubell's Life and Missionary Enterprises in 

Africa 10 « 

Onadpapa's Missfonaty Stories ... Z i o 

83 

. ^, ^ Paroel No. 3. 

Tomer's Nineteen Years in Polynesia 
aaikm'sMtssk»anrBneonragements ... 
Leslie's Zenana Mission in India 
Oanopbell's "The Martyr of Erromanga""! 
Mof&f s Life's Work in South Africa 
HistOTT of the Baptist Mission in Jamaica 
Btowell's MisBionaxy Church ... 
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12 

I 
2 
4 
8 
6 
6 
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Parcel No. 4. 
Proof s Life of Rev. John Williams 12 

^'**5:!i5f*^.^?<>"»<>™« '- Sketches of 'Native 

Christian Life m India 2 

Cad^bell's Maritime Discovery uid diristiji 

Ya Pioneers of the Bengal Mission 6 

u's Missionary Enterprises Z 1 6 

OH Umi, •aT\t^ •pphcotum it dMiraiU 

JOmigSOW and CO., 2, Ivy-laa^ PateniOfft«r.iaw 



JAMES CLARKE AND GO.'S BOOKS- 



MRS. WORBOISE'S NEW VOLTTBIES. 

SISSIE. By Emma Jans Wobboisb. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. [Just ready. 

MAUDE BOLINGBHOKE. By Emma 
jAva WoEBOiBB. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. New Edition. 

[Just ready. 

THE STOBY of PENELOPE. By 

Ekma Jahs Wobboisb. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THE HEIRS of EBBINQTON. By 

ExMA Javb Wobboisb. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 



THE OLD ABBOT'S ROAD. A 

Novel, by Lzezxb Alldbidob, JL^ihor of " By Lov$ 
and Law,^' " Clar«," " Th4 World Sh4 AvooU in," Jtc. 
Crown 8vo, doth, 5s. 

"In every way this book is very good readmg. . . . 
The charm of the book is to be round in the delicacy 
with which character is drawn, in the vigorous style, 
and, above all, in the earnestness of conviction whioh 
makes itself felt throughout."— Sjpcctator. 

" Decidedly above the average of its kind."— Poll 
MaU Q<uett9i 

" The story is weU constructed, aud the characters, 
especially the girls, well described."— BritiaH Quart^ly 
£evi«io. 

THE MORAL PIRATES, and The 

CRUISE of the GHOST. With Twbvtt-kvb 
Illvstbatiohs. By W. L. Aldbv. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
" Will interest boys of a nautloal torn of mind. There 
are plenty of illustrations." — Athsnaum, 

** The book should be a decided snocess among young 
readers on this side of the Atlantic."— Sp«etator. 
'* Related with much spirit."— ^apfctc. 

LONDON JAKES CLIVKB & CO.. U ft 14. FLEET ST., BJC. 



TWENTT-NINTH THOUSAND. 

TASTY DISHES; A Choioo Selec- 
tion of Two Hundred and Forty Tested Recipes 
for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, and Supper, Price 
One Shilling. 
** The ingredients are irst given, and then the method 

is described. It appears to us ui excellent, uaefal book 

for the household.^— .irdroMon Herald. 
" We have tested it ourselves, and we are perfectly 

satisfied with the reiiult, more especiaUy where pud. 

dings are concerned. Every honsewira ought to 

possess a copy."— ^imtai». 



LOMDOVt XAMB90LABKII * OQ.. U* 14. PLIIT ST.. E.G. 



"A charming mo^aiMM." 

-iLLVBTBaTBD LOVDOH NBWS. 



THE ROSEBUD: 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

o» 

NURSERY NURTURE AND AMUSEMENT. 



Gkmtonts of No. XVI. for JULY, now Ready. 

Johnny's Dog Fido, with Paob ixustbation. 

A Country Daisy : Illusi iation. 

The Little Mother, with Illustbatioiv. 

A Game at See>Saw, with Illustbatiom. 

Dreaming of tbe Comidg Summer, with iLLUSTaATio vs. 

Little Nell, with FivB Illustrations. 

Not Afraid, with Illustbatiom. 

Old Neddy, with Paob iLLUsTSATioir. 

"What have you There?" with Illustration. 

Too Much Chicken, with Illustration. 

Taking Care of Baby, with Illvbtratiov. 

Our Ride, with Illustbatiom. 

Pussy on the Slate : Slats Picturb. 

" Good Dobbin," with Illustbation. 

The Playmates : Illustration. 

The Little Fanner, with Picturb to Paint or Dbaw. 

Oh, Come to the Meadow, with Music. 

" A preitisr ihro$pmny unagaxiM of nurtsry nurtwro and 

amusement doet not i$9u« from the Prfss."— Shbbfibld 

Post. 

" Any father or moOier having once seen it mttst inire to 
toks {tmon(My."~ Shbftibld Times. 
" Thi9 gem, of (ks nttrs«ry."— Abdbosban Hibald. 



PBIOE THREEPENCE. 



ONDON: JAMBS OLABKB ft 00.. U ft 14, FLEET ST.. B.O. 



The 



6( 



Willcox 

Qibbs 
Automatic '* 

Silent Sewing Machine. 



The Very Highest Ex- 

CdUence in every respect: in 
Design, Construction, Finish, 
and Performance ; Simplicity, 
Ease of Working, Usefulness, 
Durability. 

HAND OB TBEADLE. 

Owing to the great elasticity 
and strength of its work, the 
" Automatic " is specially 
adapted to Costume and Dress- 
making, the Making and Alter- 
ing of Children's Clothing, and 
General Domestic Sewing. 



FREE TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE- 

Oarria«e Paid. Lists Post-free. 



WiUcoz and Gibbs 

8EW/AI0 MACHINE CO. 



r, W.J 



LONDON. 



150, Cheapside, and 

135, Regent Street, 

10, Cross Street, MANCHESTER. 

113, Union Street, GLASGOW. 

32, New Road, BRIGHTON. 

15, Mercery Lane, CANTERBURY. 

1% Market Street, NOTTINGHAM". 



A CERTIFIES JiaENT IN EVERY TOWN. ^ 
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RICHARD BENTLET AND SON'S 

NEW WORKS. 



Mrs. Eemble's Beminiscences* 

How B«adj, at all Booksellers' and Libnuriea, InS Tolf ., 
crown 8ro, 328. 

A SECOND EDITION 

FANNY KEMBLE'S 
BECOBDS of LATEE LIFE. 

*<No reader with a taste for memoirs will lay down 
this book without a lirely sense of enjoyment"-— Pall 
Mall Gaxette. 

"Fanny Kdmble is a charminr letter-writer— ob- 
servant, Tiracioas, witty, too, at times, and so trans* 
]>arently real that ererr letter is a distinct revelation 
of her genuine self.*' — St. James's Gazette. 



In 1 Tol. crown 8to, with 2 Illastrations, 78. 6d. 
A POPULAR EDITION OF 

THE COBAL LANDS OF THE 
PACIFIC. 

By H. STONEHE WEE COOPEE. 

Beine an Acc>ant of nearly aU the Inhabited Islands 

of the Pacific, their Peoples and their Products. 

llmrMdiately, 

*,* The New Edition has been revised by the author 
^ith neat care and the information brought down to 
the latest date. 

"Mr. Cooper's * Coral Lands' is a most pleasing 
book, written with vivacity, without flippancy, and 
equally interesting to the ethnologist, the capitalist, 
and the general reader who only wants to be amused. 
The author has lived for some years among the innn> 
merable islamdsof the Pacific, in the middle of a mixed 
world of lotus eating, cannibalism, trade, and orthodox 
dissent. . . . The rest of his book— his account of 
beach-combers, pirates, of the pearl fisheries, of the 
monuments on i&ster Island— is as entertaining as his 
chapters on Fiji are instructive."— Saturday Bisview. 

POPULAR NEW NOVELS 

AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 



BOYAL ANGUS. 

Bj LOED JAMES DOUGLAS. 
In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 



A BALL-BOOM BEFENTANCE. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWAEDES, 

Author of '* Ought We to Visit Her ? " &o. 

In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 



IN A CATHEDBAL CITY. 

By BEETHA THOMAS, 

Author of " The Violin Player/' Ac 

In 2 vols, crown 8vo. 

"A novel which cannot fail to take firm hold of the 

first order of novel readers, and to win from them such 

ready tribute of approval as, being greater than criti- 

oism, includes it. Tne design is quite worthy of George 

Eliot, whose faculty of laying down a scheme and ai- 

herlng to it is Bha»dd in a remarkable degree by this 

author."— Daily News. 



A FBODIGAL'S FBOQBESS. 

By FEANE BAEEETT. 
Author of " Lieutenant Barnabas," &c. 
In 3 vols, orovn Bvo. 
" * Lieutenant Barnabas ' was better than most con- 
temporary novels, and so is * A Prodigal's Progress,' 
if only because of the healthy and sturdy moral ^r- 
traiture, because the author has a charming heroine, 
and because he has an excellent command of fresh ana 
lively dialogue."— Saturday Eeview. 



Also, immediately, 
POPULAE EDITION OF 

"LOOK BEFOBE YOU LEAF," 

By Mrs. ALEXANDEE, 
Author of " The Wooing o't," " Which Shall It Be ? " 

" Her Dearest Foe." 

Each to be obtained separately at all Booksellers', in 

crown 8vo, fis. 



RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 

8, NEW BUELINGTON STEEET, 

Puhlitiktn in Ordinary to Her Majetty the Queen. 



JUST PUBLISHED. 

WINSCOMBB SKETCHES of 

RURAL LIFE and SCENERY amooirst the 
MENDIP HILLS. By THEODORE COMPTON. 
Second Bditloo. Enlarged and re-written. Crown 
8vo. Clotb, ss. 6d. 



Chap. I. Theyalley,Brook, 
and Spriset. 
11. The Hills, and 
Views from them. 

III. Days of Yore. 

IV. Monkish Timet. 
V. The Village 

Church. 
VI. The Church-yard 

Yew. 
VI I. The Village, and 

t^e Shop. 
VII r. Winscombe Folk. 
IX. The Sidcot Con- 
jaror. 



Chap. X. The Wild 
Beasts. 
XI. Our Birds. 
XII. R«ptiles and 
Fishes. 

XIII. Butterflies and 

Flower*. 

XIV. The Rocks. 
XV. Rich and Poor 

together. 
XVI. Town and Conn- 
try Life. 
XVII. Old Shoe*. 
XVIII. Old Coaches. 
XIX. Sidcot School. 



'NEATH SOUTHEBN SKIES. A 

Tslo of Biarritz and the Pyrenees. By WILLIAM 
GRAHAM. Second Edition. Crowa 8vo, cloth, 
3S. 6d. 

BOCKS and BOSES ; or. Phases of 

Life. By VINCENT ROBINSO.V. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3t. 6d. 

EABLY POEMS. By Joseph Smith 

FLSTCHER. Small Bvo, cloth, jt. 
"These poems are short, too short, as they set foith 
some oejr phases of thought and feeling in Unl{na^(e 
rich in poetic beauty, and in rhyme which lingers in tho 
ear like a strain of music." — National Church. 

SKETCHES of ENGLISH NON- 

conformity. History, Statistics, Statements of Doc- 
trines, 8ic. By the Rev. A. S. DYER, M.A., St. 
Jude's, Southses. With an Introductory Letter 
bv the Lord Bishop off WINCHESTER. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, IS. 6d. 

VOBTT YEABS in the CHUBCH 

of IRELAND ; or. The Pastor, the Parish, and its 
People. From 1I40 to 1880. A brief Memoir of 
the late Rev. WILLIAM A. FISHER, of Tocr- 
more. With Illustrations. Pape^is. 
" A very remarkable brochure." — National Church. 

HAS MAN a EUTUBEP or. Mate- 

■alism and Christianity Contrasted. By J. TYLER. 
Fcap. Bvo, pmptT cover, it. 

THE PATHWAY of PEACE; or, 

CouBselsand Bacouraasmiats for the Earnest In« 
qnirer. By the Rev. Dr. WHUTBMORB. Sixth 
Thcutand. Small 8vo, cloth, st. 6d. 

PBESSING ONWABD ; or, Earnest 

Counsels for Holy Living. By Rev. W. M. 
WHITTEMORE, D.D. snTrhousand. SmaU 8vo, 
cloth, ss. 6d. 

ANENGLISH-FBENCH DICTION- 

ARY. By C. HOSSPIELD and L. DANIEL. 
Cloth, zs. 

A FBENCH-ENGLISH DICTION- 
ARY. Cloth, IS. The two la one vol., ss. 

ENGLISH - FBENCH COMMEB - 

CIAL COR^IBSPONDENT; or, the Art of Com- 
posing any Mercantile Letter in either French or 
English, with a Vocabulary of Technical Expres- 
sions. Cloth, IS.; paper, 9d. 

London: WILLIAM POOLE, xsA, Paternoster-row. 

MUDIgg SELECT LIBRARY, 

FANNY EEMBLE'S MEMORIES.-NOTIOE 
More than ONE THOUSAND COPIES of Mrs- 

EiEMBLE'S EECOEDS OF LATEE LIFE are now in 

circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBEAEY. 
A very large number of copies of the " EECOEDS 

OF MY GIELHOOD" are also avaUable for the use of 

all Subscribers. 
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SWISS TALES AND TRADITIONS.* 

Mr. Westall has written a little volume, 
which might have been bigger, on the 
tales and traditions of Switzerland. Such 
books are useful, not alone to tourists, 
but to the smaller class who study the 
tales and traditions of all lands, with a 
view to find the common basis, which 
points to a community of ideas and origin 
amongst the nations of the earth. It is 
interesting to watch the rise and progress 
of a legend or a tradition ; to see how it is 
coloured and shaped by accidental cir- 
cumstances ; how here it expands, or there 
it diminishes, in accordance with the 
genius of the nation or country where it 
appears. For instance, what a world- 
wide celebrity has Shakespeare's Puck 
amongst people who never heard Shake- 
speare's name; and thus it is with the 
other personages of fairy-tales and tradi- 
tions. 
The iatelligible forms of ancient poet8« 
The fair humanities of old religion, 

are immortal. Science and historical 
invatigation in vain war with them ; the 
heart is true to its old instincts, and will 
love, and wonder, and admire as long as 
it beats. It is not with fairy-tales that 
Mr. Westall deal?, though Switzerland, 
like all mountainous countries, is full of 
them. There is a basis of historical fact 
in his stories, which may thus win the 
favour of those rigid moralists, who mis- 
takenly eschew fiction, founded on human 
life, and in conformity with human law. 
This is emphatically the case with his 
fint story, " The Builder of Berne." The 
tradition is, that there was a poor king 
in trouble; that he offered the hand 
of his beautiful daughter to any who 
would get him out of it ; and there came 
to him one day a dirty charcoal-burner, 
with any amount of bars of pure silver, 
he had obtained by smelting at Freiburg 
in the Breisgaa This charcoal-burner 
married the princess, who died shortly 
after, leaving her inconsolable mate to 
Qffiy a noble lady with an immense for 
tMe and a bad temper. But the poor 
^ WBO al burner had his troubles never- 
theless ; and to atone for his sins built 
the famous town of Freiburg in the Breis- 
pOf and burnt thousands of candles at 
% shrines of hundreds of saints. 
Al»! all was in vain, and he died 
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bitterly lamenting that he had been 
tempted to exchange his charcoal-burn- 
ing and his quiet life for the coronet of 
a duke, and the hand of a princess. 
" Shadowy though the story of * Berthold 
the Bearded ' undpubtedly'is," writes Mr. 
Westall, " there are acute critics who see 
in it a fable based upon truth. They 
think that the great house which he, or 
somebody else, founded, owed its rise to 
successful mining operations, of which 
fact the silver ingot is no more than the 
poetic and slightly exaggerated expres- 
sion. Be that as it may, Berthold's suc- 
cessors were historic and sufficiently tan- 
gible personages. Their sway extended 
over the region of the Black Forest, and 
much of the country now known as 
Switzerland owned their rule." 

In another story, "The Silver Chain,'' 
we have an illustration of the Draconian 
severity of the old laws of Switzerland. 
Nowhere, it seems, were witches more 
relentlessly persecuted. Going no further 
back than the close of the seventeenth 
century, we find that in 1689 two women 
were beheaded and one burnt alive at 
Trogen Appenzel on a charge of witch- 
craft. In 1690 a poor creature of the 
name of Katherina Wetter was executed 
(the body being afterwards burnt) at the 
same place for a like offence. Catholics 
and Protestants were alike merciless 
where witches and sorcerers were ccn- 
cemed. But perhaps the most frightful 
tragedy recorded in the dark annals of 
witch persecution, is one that happened less 
than one hundred and fifty years ago in 
the town of Zug. There lived at that 
time there a weak-minded girl of seven- 
teen, who, it is said, at the instigation of 
the Jesuits, denounced by name a number 
of her neighbours — old men of seventy, 
fathers and mothers of families, young 
men and maidens — as wizards and prac- 
tisers of unholy rites. All whom she 
named were forthwith tried and put to the 
torture. Two withstood the ordeal, and 
were set free. Most of the victims 
perished literally for deeds they had never 
done. The tongue of one of them before 
her execution was torn out with Hery 
pincers. Another had her right hand 
hewn off, and her flesh burnt with red-hot 
irons. But to a Protestant community 
belongs the bad eminence of longest con- 
tinuance in witch-harrying, for the last 
execution for sorcery in Switzerland took 
place in Glarus in 1782. Torture to enable 
the prosecution to convict persons charged 



with crime was maintained to a compara- 
tively-speaking recent date. A man was 
racked at Zug so lately as 1824; and 
for several years after, the thumbscrew 
was in common use in that canton as a 
punishment after convictions. As late as 
^ i^SSi it IS recorded in the public records 
of Obwalden, of a certain party accused, 
that, " after being chastised with rods, the 
prisoner was cautioned that if he did not 
answer more frankly he would be led back 
to the torture-room and severely handled ; 
whereupon the examination was renewed.' 
With few exceptions the primitive cantons 
retained until far in the second half of 
the nineteenth century, the penal codes 
of the thirteenth in almost their original 
integrity and barbarity. A still more re- 
markable survival of ancient customs was 
wager of battle, which^ until 'a compara- 
tively recent period, was the lawful and 
accepted way of settling suits for slander 
in the Canton of Appenzel-Innenhoden. A 
man who considered himself slandered, 
bad the right to challenge his defamer to 
single combat under the following condi- 
tions : — The fight must be with fists ; it 
had to be fought under the open sky, 
never in a house ; witnesses were to be 
present to see fair play ; the challenge was 
to be in due form ; both men were to be 
willing \ the combatants were not to wear 
knuckle-dusters nor finger rings, nor to 
give foul blows. The first fighter fairly 
floored was held to have lost the wager, 
whereupon the men were to be separated 
by the witnesses, and all to adjourn to the 
nearest public-house to drink the cup of 
peace. If the man challenged felt him- 
self physically unequal to the contest, he 
could crave the intervention of the local 
magistrate to settle the matter without 
further trouble. 

Some of the traditions here recorded 
are of Keltic origin, as that of the Druid 
Stone of Versonnex. It used to be be 
lieved in days gone by— and the belief still 
probably lingers in the remoter parts of 
the Pays de Gex— that the Pierre Aux 
Dames and the three Druid stones between 
Versonnex and. Grelly were thrown 
thither in sport by the giants, who, 
according to tradition, once dwelt in the 
fastnesses of Jura. Another legend tells 
us that the giants placed the stones in 
their present position to protect the trea- 
sures which are supposed to be buried at 
unmeasurable depths beneath. These 
treasures are further and more effectually 
guarded byc^^ftj^a^'^QUi^J which will 
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pursue anybody who altempts to destroy 
or remove the stones ; and it is said to be 
a well known fact, that evil has never 
failed to befall the reprobates who have 
dared to lay unhallowed hands on these 
mysterious relics of the past. But per- 
haps the most interesting tale of the series 
is that entitled ** Potentate and Parson," 
founded on the history of a village com- 
munity which, as was the case in many 
parts of Rhsetian Switzerland, was ruled 
by a fine specimen of the yeoman aris- 
tocracy, which long held almost sovereign 
power. When the French Revolution 
came, these mortal sovereigns almost 
entirely disappeared. Our author writes 
of Hans Lenkerhorn, one of the last of 
them, who united in his own person the 
offices of landamman and stattholter of the 
confederate communes of Steinoberstein 
and Niederstein. His lines were cast in 
evil times, as the reader will see, when we 
show him 

The Pastor ai Reformer. 

It was not long before the amrnan had 
another cause for disquiet ude, and another 
reason for f e-aring and hating the pastor. One 
of the old customs of Oberstein was a sort of 
corvee. At certain times of the year all the 
people of the commune were constrained to 
turn out — either in person or deputy — to mend 
the communal roads, to the great profit of the 
Ifl^e proprietors, who in this way got the 
roads leading to their mountain pastures kept 
in order by the unpaid labour of the poorer 
members of the gemeinde. Though the custom 
had not the sanction of law, and those upon 
whom the burden fell resented it in secret, 
nobody had yet ventured to resist it openly. 
But the pastor, emboldened by his love, and 
encouraged by the thought that his marriage 
with Valeria would make him independent 
both of the amman and the commune, resolved 
on the first opportunity to denounce the cus- 
tom, and, if possible, deliver his humbler 
parishioners from the yoke imposed on them 
by those whom they regarded as their betters. 

The opportunity soon came. One day when 
he was out for a walk, Schuster found a number 
of people busy mending a road, that was in no 
sense a public road. It led no whither but to 
the amman's mountain pastures, and was used 
exclusively by his cattle and servants. Amon g 
the workers Schuster perceived a poor widow, 
whose sole possession was a couple of goats, 
and who, as he well knew, had a hard straggle 
to make both ends meet. 

'' I think you might have been spared this 
task, Trina," he said, pausing in his walk. 

" It is an old custom," answered the woman 
wiping the sweat from her brow, '* but it is not 
right." 

" True, Trina. Prescription is no justifica- 
tion for oppression. But why do you and these 
others " (several of whom were listening to the 
conversation) " submit to this oppression ? 
The law does not compel you to give your 
labour — why then do you give it P " 

"I don't know," muttered Trina, shaking 
her head dubiously. '* It's an old custom ; the 
amman is a great man, and there is no telling 
what he might do." 

"The amman cannot harm you," said Schus- 
ter calmly. 

" The Herr Pastor is quite right," said a 
young fellow, who was leaning listening on his 
spade. **Iam tired of working for nothing, 
and I shall go, let stay who will." 

And shouldering his spade he marched off. 
In a few minutes he was followed by all the 
others, and the last survival of feudalism was 



abolished once and for all in the commune of 
Oberstein. 

When the amman heard of this incident he 
was terribly annoyed, and uttered curses, not 
loud but deep, for he was touched both in his 
dignity and his pocket. 

"1 wUl teach this meddlesome parson to 
stick to his last," he exclaimed furiously. 
"What business has he to interfere with 
things that concern him not ? " 

This was what Hans said in the bosom of 
his family and the secrecy of his council. 
When he met the minister he always spoke him 
fair ; and he took frequent occasion to commend 
openly his devotion and zeal. 

Shortly after his marriage, which took place 
the following summer, theparson succeeded in 
effecting another reform, which, unfortunately, 
did not prove as permanent as his abolition of 
the corvie. He put down^for a while — the 
custom of fuddling at funerals. Ever since 
his arrival at Oberstein he had set his face 
against this custom. He was shocked when 
mourners appeared at a graveside in a state of 
brutal intoxication. By incessant remon- 
strance, by appeals from the pulpit, by per- 
sonal entreaty, he had so far influenced puolio 
opinion that wine and schnapps were no 
longer dispensed in the chamber of death ; yet 
the consumption of drink on these occasions 
was still excessive, and funerals often gave 
rise to scandalous scenes, both before ^nd after 
interment. 

At length the pastor, feeling himself, as he 
said, strong in the aiffection of his people, 
prox>OBed t^t the gemeinde should suppress 
the practice by a local police regulation— a re- 
gulation which at that time they had full power 
to adopt. Now, however, the power no longer 
exists. The Federal Constitution of 1874 put an 
end to local option, and removed every check on 
the production and consumption of strong 
drink, with the consequence that Switzerland 
is fast becoming — if it has not already become 
—the most drunken country in Europe. 

The minister's proposal, as may be sup- 
posed, provt>ked much comment, and encoun- 
tered a formidable opposition. 

" Heaven's thunder ! " said Alpvogt Chris- 
tian to Spendvogt Michel, ** what will the man 
want next? He will not be content until 
every one of our time-honoured customs is 
swept away. What says the Herr Amman P " 

"^he Herr Amman will not oppose the Herr 
Pastor." said the spendvogt, with a curious 
look. " For this he has g<x)d reasons, which 
you will perhaps learn from himself. Time 
brings opportunities, you know." 

The poor pastor was at length forced to 
resign. The amman took care to put the 
new law against drinking in force, and 
thus the parson became unpopular, and 
had to leave his parish. The last tale in 
the volume is the worst, to our taste. It 
narrates the adventures of a Manchester 
man, Lucky Sam Briggs; and though 
amusing, lacks the real historical value of 
the other stories which complete the rest of 
the volume, and which are really traditions 
of Switzerland. 



A PALADIN OF FINANCE.* 

This is undoubtedly a clever tale, although 
there is no plot in it, but few incidents, 
and little development of character. Still, 
the personages to whom we are introduced 
have a marked individuality, if they are 
not very profound studies, there is a 
brightness and rapidity in the movement 
of the story, and many of the phases of 
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Parisian life are distinctly photographed. 
The hero, Monsieur Cosmo, is a specu- 
lator and financial adventurer, who, after 
the failure of many schemes, conceives 
the brilliant idea of founding a Crkdit 
Financier Catholique^ which is to drive 
the Jews and the Infidels from the Bourse, 
to obtain the command of the capital of 
the world, to acquire railroads, mines, 
newspapers, in all parts of the world, and 
to use this power and wealth ultimately 
in the interest of Holy Church. The 
Vatican favours the scheme, and, armed 
with the papal blessing, in the handwriting 
of a cardinal, he comes to Paris to fleece 
the faithful It b to the manner in whicb 
he induces members of the Legitimist and 
devout old noblesse^ priests, notaries, and 
financiers to take shares in the Cridit 
Financier Catholiqtu^ and the disastrous 
bursting of the bubble, that Mr. Jenkins 
confines himself. The story, therefore, 
revolves round one episode, but, 
limited as is the range, the variety of 
characters moving across the stage, the 
sharp contrasts they present, and, above 
all, the splendid audacity of Cosmo in 
floating the Crtdity cannot fail to interest 
the reader. With the operations of the 
Stock Exchange Mr. £. Jenkins shows 
himself at home, and the story might have 
been appropriately dedicated to the 
" bears " and the " bulls." We first meet 
Cosmo at the Grand Hotel, Paris, in 
company with Monsieur Dumaresque, the 
editor of an Ultramontane journal. Al- 
though it has nothing to do with the story, 
we cannot refrain from quoting the graphic 
description of the courtyard of the hotel, 
given in the first chapter. Its fidelity will 
be acknowledged by all who know 
Tlie Cirana Hotel at Pari*. 

The court-yard of the Grand Hotel was alive 
with a brilliant and varied crowd. There wua 
movement, and bustle, and the light noise of 
many voices in subdued and separate coaver- 
sation, sharply out into here and there by 
some voice more raucous, more emphatic than 
the rest. It was the hour of the day when 
the latest of those who had been breakfiiating 
in the magnificent dininf^-room, at five franca 
ahead viti cximprxM, were slowly emerging upon 
the platform A the res-dd-e^utt^. Groups of 
three or four were engaged in animated talk. 
Men, picking their teeth, or lighting their 
cigarettes^ with a lazy air of contentment or 
eiMiuit lounged in the cane chairs. Women, 
soma of them young and agreeable, trotted 
down the broad steps in their high-heeled 
shoes, with a pit-pat on the pavement which 
attracted the eyes of the gentlemen to well- 
turned ankles and neat f^h^:viMykTt%^ cunningly 
displayed by raising, an inch or two, a laosd 
skirt or an embroidered petticoat. Some, as 
thev came out beckoned to the aged but alert 
little commissioner, who book and pencil in 
hand, keeps a perpetual record of the move- 
ment of carriages^ and, by uttering certain 
cries, produces from an inner yard or from the 
boulevard without, coup^ and landaus and 
broughams whose horses' hoofs sound gaily .on 
the pavement as they approach the T^trron and 
pick up daintily-dressed women and fashion- 
able men. Almost every nationality is repre- 
sented here. There are Parisians, with the 
inevitable riband in the button-hole, with 
large-bowed neckties, waxed moustachioB,shin7 
hate^ coats fitting tightly at the waists^ ana 
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high-heeled boots. Here is a Hangarian, 
affecting, not without some saocess, an English 
moniing coetame, though his brownish skin 
and large luoustachios turned up with |>om- 
macU Hongroise, resembling the norns of his 
own faTOurite cattle, betray his nationality. 
There are Americans, in wonderful variety, 
from Ihe tall, spare New-Englander, or the 
ragged, long-haired Western man> an odd 
combination in their faces of simplicity and 
shrewdness, suggesting the notion of re- 
formed card-sharpers turned Methodist minis- 
tars, to the endless variety of square- 
shouldered imitators of the costume and 
carriage of fashionable Englishmen, which is 
DOW to be found in the Atlantic cities of the 
Union ; with here and there graceful, pale- 
faced, sometimes pretty, always elegantly- 
dressed ladies, settling, in unmistakable ac- 
cents, the programme of the afternoon's 
pleasure. Here are two noble-looking girls — 
yomig, tall,almost majestic in their movements, 
with features that remind one of the women of 
Rome, dArk eyes, under long silky lashes, an 
exquisite complexion, looking perhaps a trifle 
too artificial, talking musically in an unknown 
tongue to a not by any means noble-looking — 
nay, rather an ugly and mean little man. of 
dark oomplezioD, whose face, with the lead- 
coloured circlet below the eyes, show signs of 
dissiiMtion and its inevitable ennui. It is a 
Roumanian Boyar and his two daughters, come 
tospendacouple of months and the greater part 
of a year's income from his heavily-mort gaged 
property, in the paradise of iU>umanian9. This 
rotund dame, clad iu a dark mijiroon satin, 
which sets off, or, at least, displays with 
cynical candour, a figure everywhere too pro- 
nounced, who is talking with a tall, thin parch- 
ment-skinned, grey-haired, aristocratic but 
foded-lookini^ gentleman, wearing light kids 
and patent-leather boots with uppers of a 
light drab cloth, is Spanish. You can see it 
in the action of her small, dumpy, ungloved, 
mucb-jewelled hands, the finger-nails of 
which appear to have gone into mourning for a 
defonct nail-brush : you can detect it in the 
ooal-black eyes and eyebrows, and the hair 
strong, gloeay, massively built up in braids on 
her well-shaped head; in the red-lipped 
month and its small regular, dazzling teeth, 
which only now and then peer out through the 
painted portals ; in her bonnet, the handsome 
lace of which is dirty enough to Mrin the ad- 
miration of the most ardent eof.noitsewr, and in 
her bright tawny kid bottines. But, speaking 
of teeth, very differently do those tall, strong, 
blooming girls, who are freely laughing and 
talking with an equally blooming old gentle- 
man, in a gray tweed suit, and strong walking- 
boots that look as if they had trotted in the 
dust of the boulevards for several hours — very 
differently do they air their mouthfuls of 
iTory, large, shiny, perhaps too prominent, 
bnt taken with the fine, dear, frank but pure 
expression of the blue eyes, and fair com- 
plexion, not without a charm of their own. 
English these to the back-bone — of their stays 
at all events, for, on considering them atten- 
tively, it is hardly possible to overlook the fact 
that the corsage is not Parisian— but appears 
to have come out of the hands of an English 
military tailor, or a maker of straight waist- 
coats. English too in their short dosses, and 
low-heeled shoes, which permit the firmness 
and tarn of good ankles to be admired by 
the world at large, and the too keen-eyed 
Frenchmen in particular. And also EngUbh 
in their firm step, and in a sort of manly 
awing of the arms, which is abominably un- 
Knu!efal, but suggests healthy exercise and 
sn addiction to lawn-tennis. In and out 
among the groups, wearing a somewhat 
•wdy paletot of grey kerseymere, lounges 
Wvil^ on his huge feet, a tall, burly, brown- 
^Med Creole, long past the meridian, whose 
fp^ufy hair shows a suspicious ourliness, 
which is quite in keeping with . his half- 



caste complexion. His pursed lips are thick 
and sensual, and ho peers impudently 
through his gold-rimmed pince-nex, at every 
woman who shows any attractions, with a 
meaning admiration, that, coming even from 
this quarter, some of the rouged and powdered 
subjects of it, clearly do not resent. 

Cosmo's great triumph was to enlist the 
interest of the Marquis and Marquise de 
Rocheraie in his scheme. The Marquise, 
who was devout and enthusiastic, was 
easily won over ; but the Marquis, who 
was a martyr to gout, was rather a more 
difficult fish to land. However, by the 
help of the secretary of the Marquis, 
Monsieur Antoine, who is a loose free- 
thinker, atid who is carrying on an 
amour with an Italian actress known 
to Cosmo, the doubts of the Marquis are 
set at rest, and almost the whole of his 
property embarked in the scheme. The 
jeunesse ^(t?/-^^ of Paris are next attacked, 
among whom, a Baron Plumm, a youth 
devoted to dress, and the inventor of a 
blacking made with wine, figures pro- 
mmently. 

Aristocratic Shoeblacks. 

When Dumaresque entered this apartment 
the scene which met his eye was one that 
might well have astonished even a more ex- 
perienced Parisian. At the side of the room 
where the light fell from the middle window, 
sat two yoang gentlemen, their coats and 
waistcoats off, towels tied round their necks, 
their shirt-sleeves rolled back. Each had on 
his left hand a hoitine^ and in his right a small 
painter's brush. In front of these gentlemen, 
on two separate chairs the seats of which had 
been covered with newspapers, were a couple 
of fine China saucers, filled with an inky mix- 
ture which the operators were endeavouring 
to apply to the aforesaid hoiiines. Walking 
up and down behind them was a young man, 
tall, handsome, and apparently about thirty 
years of age, wrapped in a magnificent dress- 
ing-gown of blue velveteen, with a smoking- 
cap to match, cocked on one side of his head. 
He was puffing at a cigar, and he flourished in 
hia right hand a brush similar to that used 
by his companions, with which from time to 
time he appeared to be emphasising some di- 
rections delivered in a commanding tone. 
Ranged along the wall were about thirty pairs 
of boots. 

*' Pesie! Artus," cried the gentleman in the 
dressing-gowUfflourishinghis paint-brush with 
a gesture of despair. " If you go on like this, 
sir, I must give you up. Your work is worthy 
of a peintureur of tar on a country fence. 
Orand ciel! To think of my divine mixture 
being daubed on in gollope like that ! It must 
be laid on with a finesse like the firet kiss to a 
shy maiden^a mere gossamer touch of the 
brush — a film the millionth part of a millimetre 
in thickness ! See Gaspard ! He is reallj 
an artist. Observe the delicacy of his touch. 
See how regularly ho lays it on, and instead 
of looking like a freshly -tarred barge on the 
Seine, it shows a surface of smooth, subdued 
shininess — a mere exquisite Bentimout of 
polish! Bravo! Gaspard! — you shall be sup- 
plied permanently from ray factory! As for 
you, Artus, unless you develop a higher sense 
of art, I decline to supply you. —Hola ! Dumar- 
esque — you here! You see I am giving to my 
friends a lesson in applying the celebrated and 
unequalled Plumm boot- varnish, only to be 
obtained direct from the maker. You know 
the Comte Tarin — I don't think you have yet 
met the Prince Artus Balthazar ? ** 

The two gentlemen gravely rose, each hold- 
ing his boot and his brushy bowed to Dumar- 



f esque, and resumed their seats and their oocu 
pation. 

•' Take another,Balthdzar," cried the Baron. 
*• You have spoiled that one. Throw it down 
anywhere. Now— a mere soup^on— do you 
hear — you have there my bcjst, my finest 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven. Mon Dieu! 
what waste ! Gaspard you may stop— jou will 
do — I admit you to the charmed circle of the 
perfect polishers. On one condition mind — 
and I can always detect you— if ever you allow 
the baseband of a servant, if it be even your 
first valet, to apply this compound, I strike 
you off my books— never to be restored ! Come 
here — I will give you the stuff which will ex- 
actly suit your style of leather. You wear 
strong boots.*' 

So saying, Baron Plumm crossed the room 
to a handsome cupboard, and opening one of 
the doors, disclosed, neatly ranged on shelve?, 
rows of large bottles, each marked with a 
label. 

" The year '71 was a dry year — and ratlier 
too gummy," said the B^ron. " I will mix 
you in the year '03, which is still the finest 
and most liquid I ever made. That year the 
Champagne was unexceptionable. This of '72 
was made with old Tokay." 

Dumaresque, who had never seen this col- 
lection, although he knew that the Baron 
prided himself on manufacturing a boot- 
varnish of exceptional beauty, approached and 
said smilingly, ** Permit a. pariah to glance at 
these sacred vessels. I dare not ask to ha 
initialed into these mysteries." 

** Yes ! you may, on the same conditions as 
Tarin and Balthazar. You must undertake, 
on your honour, never to allow anyone except 
yourself to apply the sacred varnish, and never 
to give away a drop — even to your mistress — 
on peril of having to go out with me if I dis- 
cover you." 

" Agreed. I join the circle of the supernal 
polish. If my wits do not shine my boots 
shall." 

" Good. Put up your foot. The leather is 
fair — but I do not like the grain — and, my dear 
fellow, it is strictly an English chaussure — 
cl'jmsy and big." 

*' But practical. It does not hurt my feet." 

" Bah I and you profess to be an elegant. 
However, you shall have some of the p<^rlesit. 
A mixture of '79 and '70 will meet your Ciise." 

Here the Baron Plumm produced two clean 
phials from the lower part of the cupboard and 
began mixing from the larger bottles. 

'• You might make a fortune out of this," 
said Dumiresque. " The Plumm varnish — 
manufactured with Tokay and Champagne, 
twenty francs a bottle." 

** Do you think so ? " said the Biron — look- 
ing hungrily at Dumaresque. " If I thought 
so— but no— you are joking — this is not for 
the multitude— it needs a cultivated intelli- 
gence to appreciate the beauty of this mixture. 
A picture is nothing to it." 

" However," said Dumaresque, " I have 
come to propose a fortune to you at all events 
— an immense affair — and Shk is in it." 

•'The Rocheraie! Vraiment! Tell U3 all 
about it— here, Balthazar, you want to make 
some money. Throw away your boot— pitch 
the brush into the fireplace. Order — silence ! 
ThciMiroleis to M. Dumaresque. No — stay. 
Breakfast will be ready directly. Kin.^ that 
bell, Tarin. Wash your hands. Pardon, 
Messieurs, I shall bo dressed iu fivo minutes." 

The gentlemen took cigarettes, while Bai*on 
Plumm, aided by his valet, got into his morn- 
ing dress. A vast wardrobe, extending along 
the wall was thrown open by Narclsse, and the 
Baron proceeded to select hi^ costume. This 
was a much longei^ani more difficult job 
than getting into it. 

" Look here, Dumaresque. What do you 

think of these mouse-ooloured trousers ? Are 

they not superb! The difficulty is to know 

'-what to wear jWij^l^^Ji^^^^dark blue is 
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not bad— or even this invisible maroon. No ! 
Narcisse, give me that black velveteen. I 
will see how it sits daring breakfast — if it 
does not feel right I can change it. So! 
Bring the cravats. Which of these will suit 
the costume ? " 
"There were some hundreds— and as each 

gentleman had a different fancy, the Baron's 
ve minutes were consumed in settling this 
question alone. At length he adopted one 
totally out of the way of everybody's taste. 

" I have invented a new cravat," he said. 
'*They are making it for mo at Berlin's— it 
will create & furore— it has a light centre with 
a broad blue band — there never was any- 
thing like it. A handkerchief, Naroisse. 
With the velveteen an Indian silk — an em- 
broidered one. Some Peau d Espagne — mix a 
little, three drops only, mind, of the Bouquet 
Indien, Ah! peste!** — throwing away the 
handkerchief. " AnoDier. You have put too 
much! Give me Iho bottles. So! that is 
better. Allans ! " And he led the way to the 
morning-room, a charming little boudoir de 
garqon, where a butler and a servant in livery 
were waiting to serve an exquisite repast. 

" Ah— h — h I " cried the host, with a pro- 
longed sigh of relief, as he drank off a glass 
of Chablis, before beginning his oysters. 
" This tutoring of ingenus in the sublime art 
of boot- varnishing has tired me out." 

Of the financiers who are induced to 
co-operate with Cosmo, the big, coarse 
Dinandier, who has, however, within his 
gross animal form, a tender regard for 
his gentle, blind daughter, Cecile, is 
admirably drawn; Dinandier, who is 
fabulously rich, is resolved that his 
daughter shall marry a prince, and 
ultimately she becomes the bride of 
Balthazer, the union, we may add, for the 
comfort of our young lady readers, being 
a true love match, and not a commercial 
transaction. But to return to the Credit 
Financier Catholique. Before the crash came 
Plumm and Dinandier and some others 
had secured themselves, and had managed 
to save the Marquis and Marquise, who 
had become a warm friend of Cecile. 
Not long before the catastrophe the Mar- 
quise had given her last two millions of 
francs to Cosmo — believing that the pres- 
sure on the Crtdit was only temporary — 
►refusing at the same time to adopt the 
advice of Baron Plumm and Monsieur 
Antoine to get rid of her shares, which 
were rapidly going down. How her 
scruples were overcome, and something 
saved from the wreck, is thus told : — 
Dinandier as a Friend In Need. 

"Madame," said Antoine, "it is necessary 
to aat at once. We must try instantly to raise 
money on some of your shares. We ought to 
be prepared against any eventuality. Will 
you authorise me, if I can, I0 part with suffi- 
cient shares to replace this withdrawal ? " 

*' Marquise," said Plumm, " I beseech you 
to take this advice of Antoine." 

" But it is dishonourable ! I have just lent 
two millions to maintain the credit of our 
affairs, and now you propose to throw upon 
the market two millions of our stock ? " 

"Stay !" said the Baron — an idea had just 
flashed across him. " A friend asked me 
yesterday if I could find him two and a half 
millions* worth of the stock, which he wants 
for delivery on contracCii already made. [O 
Recording Angel !] You can at least let him 
have those— it will in no way compromise your 
honour. You may simply lend them to him if 
you like.** 



After a little demur, she yielded. Antoine, 
hastily took her order for the papers, and he 
and Plumm were soon in the street, in a cab 
driving venire d terre for the Bank of Prance 
where the securities of the Marquis were 
always kept. 

Antoine turned and looked at the Baron, 
who was lost in thought. 

" Who Js your friend,*' he inquired, " who 
wants this immense amount of stock at such 
a time as this P*' 

The Baron's face flushed. They looked 
into each other's eyes. 

Antoine stretched out his hand and grasped 
that of bis companion. 

** You are of the true nobility," he said. 
*' Of the nobility which comes of a high spirit 
and a generous heart." 

"Pshaw," said the Baron. "My dear 
Antoine. That is all stuff. Would I not give 
my life to save her a moment's pain P And 
what is a couple of millions of fraacs P Why, 
Antoine, but for this she would have died 
within a week — think of it. my friend, that 
adorable creature worried and killed by bank- 
ruptcy ! Swear to me, by all your gods or no 
gods — on your conscience you will never let her 
know that I have done this ! " 

'*! swear," cried Antoine, deeply moved. 

" Stay ! *' cried the Baron, slapping his fore- 
head. "We must not go to the Bank of 
France yet. I have the three millions lying 
there, and if I were to transfer it directly to 
the account of the Marquis the transaction 
might be known. Let us go to Champeaux's. 
It IS just after eleven. We shall find the old 
Dinandier there at breakfast. It is he who 
must arrange this for me." 

They found the big financier sitting at a 
table, a napkin tucked under his chin, and 
spread over his vast bosom. He was cracking 
prawns, while he waited for his dish. There 
was immense excitement around the Bourse, 
in aU the caf68, at Champeaux's. Men and 
women in crowds were chattering, shouting, 
gesticulating, some weeping. Cabmen left 
their boxes and pushed up the steps towards 
the portico, after their fares, who in the 
anxiety of the moment jumped out of the 
coaches and ran off forgetting to pay. At 
Champeaux's there was more talking than 
eating. £ very now and then messengers came 
in to well-known eouliisierz who were break- 
fasting, whispered a word or two and went 
swiftly away. More than one broker after 
such a whisper, left his meat untasted, and 
got up and slipped out with a pale 
and anxious face. Dinandier alone, firm, 
colossal, like a rock that had weathered 
the financial storms of ages, sat cool 
and composed. Why should he allow a 
crisis to spoil the enioyment of the " 6\ffefc au» 
pofnmes for two," which was his daily lunch P 
Plumm and Antoine bad overheard enough 
from the hurried interchanges of speech as 
they came in, to hasten their steps. 

Dinandier rose to receive them. 

" Ha ! Baron. You are here P It is lucky 
you are not now one of the directors of the 
Credit Catholique. Uein f You have heard P 
The shares have gone down six hundred and 
fifty, they will go down a thousand before to- 
night. The Bourse is a sea. Messieurs. It 
rages under a tornado. Plon, and Barx, and 
Timballe, have all failed. It is like the day 
of judgment — a universal liquidation! Sit 
down. Messieurs, and breakfast, hein 9 ** 

" Excuse me, M. Dinandier," said the 
Baron, " our business is pressing. Sit down, 
let me explain it to you." ' 

The old man resumed his seat, and in a few 
words Plumm told his business. 

•' But— it is evident ! " cried old Dinandier. 
" The Marquise must not be allowed to suffer 
for this scoundrel of a Cosmo — canaille 
d*ItaUe ! Believe me. Messieurs, to-day — this 
morning — in talking to Cecile, I said — 
I ** ' You will see. ThiBgs are turning very 



black. Those grand Bocheraies are over head 
and ears in this affair with the escroe Cosmo. 
They may be ruined ! " 

«' ' Oh papa ! ' says my Cecils, ' it is impos- 
sible this should be ! You will not let this 
happen, papa ! ' 

"*H4! IP' I say it, you know, to tease the 
little girl. ' I— Dinandier— I am not an 
aristocrat — what does it matter to me ? You 
wish me to rob you, petite, to save foolish noble- 
men from the results of their foil j ? ' 

"Mais, Messieurs, I was punished, for 
C6cile^IHabU .'—she is a little angel, Cecile— 
threw herself into a great passion, and cried 
and sobbed, and said I was — a brute— Mes- 
sieurs — ^a brute ! — ha ! ha ! — a brute, hein f 

"Would I, Messieurs, le groM Dinandier? 
Would I, do you think, hear that Madame la 
Marquise de Bocheraie was in any trouble, 
and not help her to the half of my fortnne ? 
Do you. Messieurs," said old Dinandier, rais- 
ing his voice so high that it filled the covered 
garden with a bellowing noise, which startled 
the guests and shook the glass in the roof of 
the pavilion — " Do you believe that I — the big 
Dinandier, am a ' brute ? ' Is not the Mar- 
quise a sunt— an angel P Has she not been 
kinder to my little C6cile than a mother- 
better than her own mother, my respectable 
lady— Madame Dinandier P Messieurs, I 
am at your disposition. What is it you 
wantP Three millions P Five millions ? Ten 
millions P If Dinandier has to mortgage his 
hotel at the Pare Monoeaux — it is yours. 
Come, I go with you — you will allow me. 
Baron, to do this myself. HS! gan^on^V addi- 
tion ! Eat the bif tek yourself, mon cher — do ye 
hear P— I go with M. le Baron. Here, take a 
Napoleon. Pay the bill, you idiot — and keep 
the change. Allons^ MessieurM, allons, it is 
a quarter to twelve — the Bank will be shut." 

Getting into a cab by himself, for it was im- 
possible for him to ride with any company, 
Dinandier went to the Bank of France, and 
paying in his cheque for two and a half mil- 
lions, took away the shares. They were 
passed to him at the rate of the previous day, 
3,350 francs. Antoine objected, but the Baron 
insisted on this. A great controversy arose 
between him and the financier. Each wanted 
the entire honour of accommodating the 
Marquise. The Baron had drawn the money 
from his own account in notes, and thrnst 
them upon Dinandier. The latter refused to 
take them. Matters were becoming warm, 
when Antoine interposed. Ho suggested that 
they should share the honour between them, 
and with immense difficulty adjusted the 
affair on this basis. It was a fine sight to 
see the vulgar old money-maker and the bril- 
liant young aristocrat contending for the dis- 
tinction ef doing a princely deed. 

"And now. Messieurs," said Dinandier, 
when the matter had been setUed. " I must go 
back to the Bourse. "I wUl make aU this 
money back again in a few hours. I sold ten 
millions yesterday — and have given orders to 
sell as much to day. Things will be worse to- 
morrow. Au revoir I And— you— M. Antome 
— ^^— look here I— you eay not a word about 
this to the Marquise, Sir, d'ye hear P Not a 
word, mindP If you do"— he shook a Hercu- 
lean fist at Antoine—" do not come in my^*{ 
again. It is the broker Martin who has hought 
these shares. Do you understand P—Hola. 
ooeker.viit! It is nothing. lamonlyaligM 
weight. Hem ? " And sinking back into the 
machine, which creaked and dipped ^"^^^ 
his enormous bulk, old Dinandier langhea 
plethorically at his own little joke. ^^, 

"Is he not a strange animal P" mutterea 
Antoine. , , . 

•* Yes." replied the Baron, « with the heart 
of a man in him." 

The Marquis died soon after the col- 
lapse, and the Marquise, after a years 
mourning, became the Baroness Plumm. 
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Cosmo was murdered by one of his 
victims, and Monsieur Antoine and his 
friend, the actress, terminated their exbt- 
ence with chloroform. There is a true 
smack of French life in all this, and we 
do not doubt that "A Paladin of Finance " 
will add to Mr. Jenkins' reputation as a 
stwy-teller. 



THE CHURCH OF ENGUND.^ 

We have read this book through with the 
deepest interest, and with the most sin- 
cere admiration, not only for the catholic 
spirit, but for the perfect truth and can- 
dour of its author. We cannot recall in 
the literature, which is happily abundant, 
of this era, such able and faithful etch- 
ings of the leading characters in the his- 
torical drama of the Restoration on its 
ecclesiastical side as are here given us. 
Sheldon, the Bishop of London, is painted 
to the life — a man who had more to do 
with the Act of Uniformity than any one 
else : the portaitures, also, are excellent of 
♦ Sancroft, the sincere and earnest primate 
who resisted the knavish and popish de- 
signs of James II., and of Clarendon, 
Tillotson, and Tenison. Certainly Canon 
Molesworth neither conceals nor palliates 
the faults of the men who, after the Re- 
storation, helped the indolent and volup- 
tuous Charles II. to glide out of his pro- 
mises to the Presbyterians at Breda. 

We find a faithful record of the King's 
own state of mind in relation to the Pres- 
byterians : — 
Chmrlet II. and the Rellirlons Parties. 
Iq the extremity of their suffer! nga, the 
Pretbyterians not unnatarally turned to the 
kio)^. He was not by disposition a persecutor. 
Ue hated Presbyterianism ; but he was not un- 
kindly disposed towards che Presbyterians. 
Hi3 natural gfood sense, and the scenes he had 
witnewed durinf? the period of his exile, had 
t&aghthim the impolicy of alienating from the 
crown 10 huge a proportion of his subjects ns 
tbey represented, as well as some of the most 
inteUid^ent and industrious persons in his 
kmgdom. Resides this, he had all aloog 
Mcretly cherished the design of ultimately sub- 
stituting Bomanism for Anglicanism throuj^h 
the assistance of the Presbyterians, who, ho 
hoped, would combine with Protestant and 
Popish l^onconf or mists in demanding a general 
toleration for all sects and denominations of 
Christians. 

Bat he was surrounded by counsellors, 
whoie hatred of Presbyterianism was much 
stroapr than his own, and the more so because 
I ther had once been Presbyterians themselves, 
Wtt whose detestation of Bomanism was far 
1 fiercer than their hatred of Presbyterianism. 
When the Duko of Manchester, who repre- 
sented the little religious liberalism which was 
to be found among the courtiers, declared in 
fayoiir of toleration. Clarendon and Sheldon 
Tehaaently insisted that the laws should be 
strictly enforced, and the latter stated that if 
any relaxation of their severity were per- 
Diitted he could not maintain his Episcopal 
authority and the legislature would become the 
laogihbg-stock of the nation. 

U ^ite, however, of these protestations, 
^h^« acted on his own opinion, and issued a 
P^^y ^M^tio n, in which, after referring to the 

«a^^taory of the Church of England from i65o. By 
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promises he had made at Breda that he would 
afford liberty to tender consciences and give his 
consent to any Act of Parliament which might 
be passed with that view, he added that all 
these thinffs were still fresh in his memory, 
and that ne was firmly resolved to perform 
what he had promised ; but that as the Parlia- 
ment had not thought fit to offer him a Bill for 
the purpose of carrying his designs into effect, 
he, through his seal for the maintenance of the 
true Protestant religion, had g^ven the Estab- 
lishment the precedence over matters of in- 
dulgence to dissenters from it, but this being 
now done he was glad to renew to all his sub- 
jects to whom promises of indulgence applied, 
the assurance that so far as he was concerned, 
the penalties infiicted on those who, living 
peaceably, did not conform to the Church of 
England tiirough scruple or tenderness of mis- 
guided conscience, but who modestly and 
without scandal performed their devotions in 
their own way, that he would make it his 
special care, as far as in him lay, without in- 
vading the freedom of Parliament, to incline 
their wisdom, at the next approaching sessions, 
to concur with him in making some Act for the 
purpose, so as to enable him to exercise with 
more universal satisfaction that power of dis- 
pensing which he conceived to be inherent in 
his royal authority. 

Referring to the Boman Catholics, he ob- 
served that the services which they had ren- 
dered to his father, to himself, and to the 
Protestant religion, entitled them to some 
favourable consideration, and therefore he did 
not intend to exclude them from all benefit of 
the proposed indulgence, but they must not 
expect an open toleration. However, he in- 
tended to refer the whole matter to the ap- 
proaching session of Parliament, which be did 
not doubt would concur with him in the per- 
formance of his promises. 

The ultra-loyal Commons were, at the 
same time, ultra-ecclesiastical in an epis- 
copal sense, and ihey made the following 
Jesuitical reply: — 

The House of Commons and the Klny. 

We have considered your Majesty's declara- 
tion from Breda, and are of opinion that it 
was not a promise, but a gracious declaration 
to comply with the advice of your Parliament, 
whereas no such advice has been given. They 
who pretend a right to the supposed promise 
put their right into the bauds of their repre- 
sentatives, who have passed the Act of Unifor- 
mity. If any shiJl say a rijjht to the beni^fit 
of tne declaration still remains, it tends to dis- 
solve the very bond of Government, and to 
suppose a disability in the whole legislature to 
matte a law contrary to your Majesty's. 

We have also considered the nature of the 
indulgence proposed, and are of opinion (1) 
that it will establish schism by a law, and 
make the censures of the Church of no consi- 
deration ; (2) that it is unbecoming the wis- 
dom of Parliament to pass a law in one session 
for uniformity, and in another session to pass 
a law to frustrate and weaken it, the reasons 
continuing the tamo; (3) that it will expose 
your Majest^y to the restless importuu ikies of 
every sect who shall dissent from the Estab- 
lished Church; (4) that it will increase 
sectaries, which will wtakcn the Protestant 
profession, and be troublesome to the Govern- 
ment, and in time some prevalent sect may 
contend for an establishment which may end 
in popery ; (5) that it is unprecedented, and 
may take away the means of convicting recu- 
sants ; (6) that the indulgence proposed will 
not tend to the peace, but to the disturbance of 
the kingdom. The best way, therefore, to pro- 
duce a 801 tied peace is to press vigorously the 
Act of Uniformity. 

This little bit of history is not so gener- 
ally known as it deserves to be. Prob- 



ably Charles II., indolent, luxurious, and 
licentious as he was, would have had 
energy enough to have his own way, if it 
had not been for that one matter of 
" money," which so often rules the world. 
Canon Molesworth says : — 

The 9Ioney Difficulty. 

These arguments would probably not have 
had much weight with the king if they had 
not been supported by others of a more prac- 
tical kind. The majority that passed these 
resolutions, and which was pressing for the 
strict execution of the cruel and unjust pro- 
visos of the Act of Uniformity, held the purse- 
strings of the nation, and would only loose 
them on condition of the king's giving his 
assent to their demands. Charles took the 
money that was granted him, quietly observ- 
ing that he had been misunderstood. He was 
un(|uestionably sincere in his professions of a 
desire to relieve consciences, but whether from 

food nature or a secret inclination to intro- 
uce Popery is, as Bishop Rennet observes, 
•* not easy to determine." 

The Savoy Conference, which lingered 
out in ignoble dalliance with time, its four 
months history, was, it is well seen, a 
hopeless and heartless affair from the be- 
ginning, seeing that the restored and 
triumphant Episcopalians, and the Court 
party at their back, quite intended to 
enjoy the luxury of revenge on the Pres- 
byterians. Consequently, we wonder 
that Baxter, Calamy, and their friends 
prolonged the farce so long. This is 
Canon Molesworth's picture of this same 

amvoy Conference 

The chair was then taken by Sheldon, who 
might fairly claim the presidency, not only as 
next in rank to the archbishop, but also as 
being master of the house in which the Confer- 
ence held its sittings. Ho lost no time in dis- 
playing that uncompromising spirit by which 
he was all along evidently actuated. Setting 
his foot at once on that manifest spirit of fair- 
ness and moderation which pervaded the in- 
structions given to the members of the Con- 
ference, he treated with entire disregard every 
sugg^estion in favour of conformity by mutual 
concession, and imperiously demanded uni- 
formity by compulsion. Instead of meeting 
the Presbyterian divines in a conciliatory 
spirit and affording a patient hearing of the 
grievances qfwhi'h they complained, and of 
the changes In oy proposed, on that footing of a 
fair equality wh ich the warrant and aU the pre- 
parations made for the Conference entitled them 
to expect, he at once threw them into the atti- 
tude of petitioners to the bishops for the amend- 
ments t£ey desired to obtain. Taking advan- 
tage of the fact that Episcopacy had been 
abolished without the formal consent of the 
king, and completely ignoring the expectations 
which Charles and Clarendon had held out to 
the Presbyterians at Breda, as well as the con- 
ciliatory tone that pervaded the royal warrant 
by the authority of which the Conference wa<? 
assembled, he declared on behalf of himself 
and his brother bishops, that they were per- 
fectly satisfied with the Book of Common 
Prayer, which ho alleged to be the established 
form of devotion for the kingdom, and which 
he contended that all must acknowledge never 
to have been set aside by any lawful authority. 

He declared that he and his fello-;? bishops 
desired no change in it, but, on the contrary, 
believed that it was the most perfect and the 
most admirable form of prayer that had ever 
been drawn up. It was not, therefore, for him 
or for any of his Episcopal brethren to com- 
mence the discussion. It was rather incumbent 
on those who found fault with any matters 
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contained in the Book of Common Prayer to 
sfcate their objections to it, and to propose such 
alterations as they mi^ht think it desirable to 
make in it. He further insisted that nothing 
should be done until all exceptions, alterations 
and additions that it was proposed to make in 
the Book of Common Prayer should be brought 
ia at once, that the objections of the Presby- 
terians should be made in writing, and all 
made together. By this manoeuvre, the differ- 
ences of opinion that prevailed among the 
Presbyterians were brought into most un- 
favourable contrast with the perfect union 
that appeared to prevail amozig the Episcopa- 
lians, who all joined together in rallying round 
the ancient formularies with true ecolesiastico- 
conservative unanimity. 

The attitude of the Presbyterians is 
quite as ably depicted, and it will be at 
once seen that the responsibility for the 
::omplete breakdown of a comprehensive 
scheme at the Savoy Conference was the 
inevitable result of the temper of the re- 
turning Cavaliers and Episcopalians. 
Tbc Break-down. 

The Presbyterians saw at once the advan- 
tage which this proposed arrangement gave to 
their opponents, and protested warmly against 
it. They insisted on the understanding under 
which they had been invited to take part in the 
Conference, they implored* their opponents not 
to throw away the opportunity of reconcilia- 
tion which was offered them. They besought 
them to confer with them on that footing of 
friendly equality which was evidently intended 
by the royal warrant, under the authority of 
which they had been called together. They 
presented for the consideration of the Confer- 
ence a scheme of modified Episcopacy drawn up 
by Archbishop Usher, which they were willing 
to accept, and an entirely new Liturgy com- 

?iled by Baxter exclusively from the Bible, 
'bey entreated the bishops not to drive out of 
the Chuicb a large number of able and faithful 
ministerR for the sake of ceremonies which 
were admitted on all hands to be non-essen- 
tial. 

All these remonstrances were entirely thrown 
away on those to whom they were addressed. 
Sheldon and his associates would yield nothing 
and listen to nothing. Knowing that^ they 
could reckon on the support of both Houses of 
Parliament, and of the great majority of the 
nation, the temper of which was at that 
moment fiercely Cavalier, thoy persisted in 
. their obstinate determination to reject and 
refuse every proposal of accommodation, thus 
throwing away an opportunity, which could 
never be recovered, of obtaining large com- 
prehension of Presbyterians, who, seeing how 
strongly the tide of popular sympathy was 
running against them, were quite prepared to 
concede a modified Episcopacy, and to yield 
on many other points, If the bishops would 
have taken up an attiltude less offensive and 
less overbearing. 

But the tactics of Sheldon had produced their 
intended effect. He had succeeded in uniting 
the bishops in firm opposition to the changes 
for which the Presbyterians pleaded, and had 
sown the seeds of disunion in the ranks of 
their opponents, who had all along been far 
from being agreed among themselves as to 
the nature and extent of the changes they 
desired, some of them being ready to accept a 
very small amount of concession, while others 
wou'd be satisfied with nothing short of a 
substitution of the Presbyterian Directory for 
the Book of Common Prayer. 

One thing must be quite evident to a 
philosophic student of history in studying 
this volume, and it is this, — that the ques- 
tion of" Orders," or of Apostolical succes- 
sion, is the mainstay of the Episcopal 



Church ; and that any "comprehension" 
would ultimately have affected the entire 
body of the clergy by a " levelling up *' 
process, to make more and more of this 
in their church development One of 
the most interesting matters in the volume 
is a letter from that late popular divine, 
the Rev. Henry Melvill, and reveals the 
importance that even he, as an " Evan- 
gelical," attributed to the historical 
descent of bishops. It is ever so. 
Those who constitute the Episcopalian 
clergy may argue as to the extent or de- 
gree of the value of such " Orders," and 
many may deny, as the late Dean Stanley 
did, any spiritual virtue through the 
mechanism of the Bishops' hands, but 
there is in all Episcopalians more or less 
a tendency to make such Orders essential 
to a valid ministry. It may be interesting 
to our readers to hear somewhat of what 
Henry Melvill says : — 

Henry 9IelvlU on Holy Orders. 

"We do not deny," says this able and popu- 
lar divine, "and this we must state clearly be- 
fore entering on the errors of Bome, that the 
Boman Catholic Church is a true and apostolic 
Church — her bishops and priests deriving their 
authority in an unbroken line from Christ and 
His apostles. Accordingly, if a Koman Catholic 
priest renounce what we count the errors of 
popery, our Church immediately receives him 
as one of her ministers, requiring no fresh 
oidination before she will allow him to officiate 
at her altars, though she grants not the like 
privilege to other claimante of the ministerial 
office. If his ordination be not in every sense 
valid, neither is our own; for if we have 
derived ours from the apostles, it has been 
through the channel of the Boman Catholic 
Church ; so that to deny the transmission of 
authority in the popish priesthood since the 
Beformation, would be to deny it before, and 
thus should we be left without any ordination 
which could be traced back to the apostles. 
Hence, there is no question that, on the prin- 
ciples of an Episcopal Church, the Boman 
Catholic is a true branch of Christ's Church, 
however grievously corrupted and fearfully 
deformed. It is a true Church, inasmuch as its 
ministers have been duly invested with 
authority to preach the Word and dispense the 
sacraments ; it is a true Church, moreover, in- 
asmuch as it has never ceased to -hold the 
Head, which is Christ,' and to acknowledge the 
fundamental truth of our religion, that Jesus, 
God as well as man, died as a propitiation for 
the stna of the world." 

We cannot follow our author through 
all the interesting story of the Petition of 
the Seven Bishops, nor of the changes 
wrought by the Revolution which brought 
in William and Mary, nor of the develop- 
ment of the High Church party — with 
its Tract No. 90 — nor of the rise of the 
Rationalistic party, — but we are rather 
surprised at the very brief and dis- 
appointing summing up of Canon Moles- 
worth's volume. This seems all he has to 
say of 

The " Present Position.** 

We have now followed the fortunes of the 
English Church up to a period that will still be 
fresh in the recollection of most of my readers. 
We have seen her assailed with continually 
increasing vigour from without, and torn by 
multiplied divieioos and dissentions within. 
And we are naturally led to ask, in concluding. 
What will the end he? Will she be over- 



powered by the increasing numbers of her oppo- 
nents, or will she find some impregnable 
Torres Vedras, on which, securely posted, she 
may sally forth on her assailants and repel 
them ? These are questions which are rapidly 
coming into the domain of practical politics, 
with which history does not interfere. Bat 
history, while it confines itself chiefly to 
tracing the course of events that have hap- 
pened in the past, may help us to guide to 
some extent the evolution which is takmg 
place in our day, and to anticipate the results 
to which it is likely to lead in the future. 
Thus much, at all events, we can discern, that 
we are posting on with portentous rapidity 
to a crisis in which many of the questions to 
which we have referred will have to be deter- 
mined. It is quite time now that men's 
thoughts should be directed to the considera- 
tion of problems which are the most difficult 
that have ever been presented to the people of 
this country, and must neceesarily exert a 
most important influence on the whole coarse 
of her future development. 

The author gives no answers to these 
questions himself, nor does he suggest any 
remedies for present evils. We are left 
to infer for ourselves that his sympathies 
are with the comprehensive spirit which 
was laughed out of court at the Savoy 
Conference, and with a return to a more 
Evangelical and less sacerdotal spirit in 
the English Church. We cannot answer 
all the Canon's queries, but, from an 
outsider's position, looking at the English 
Church, we can but say that she has been 
her own worst enemy. The Englbh 
nature, on the whole, and at its best, 
likes moderation — it enjoys the aesthetic 
when it does not run into extremes, and 
delights in the picturesque English 
churches, and the beautiful windows 
which here and there adorn them. It 
likes, too, that which is solemn and 
reverent, and does not object to a special 
honour being paid to the Communion 
service if there be no dogmatic definitions 
of the Real Presence, and no idolatrous 
altar-worship ; it finds, even in a wiselj- 
used liturgy, a relief from what is too often 
the dull routine of prayers which are often 
"free *' only in name, and in which the 
people take no part ; it does not dislike 
even the parochial system if it be worked 
kindly to those who differ, and if livings 
are not bought and sold ; it has a certain 
delight in being married with the words 
which have trembled on the lips of a 
hundred generations, and been consecrated 
by time-honoured use ; and loves to foUov 
its dead to the old resting-places of the 
departed. The English nature never has 
dissented for the sake of dissenting, 
and never would have "dissented" save 
for vital reasons, such as its experience of 
no concessions, and its dislike of a 
haughty priesthood. The latter it has 
always hated, and never will suffer to be 
supreme. 

The English Church has had a magni- 
ficent chance, such an one as few Churches 
in the world ever have had, of being a truly 
National Church, and it has failed through 
want of sympathy in its services with the 
"variable" quantity in human nature, 
from want of insight and foresight^ from 
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absence of breadth and want of chanty. 
And now, to sum up all, Ritualism is 
making it anti-national and anti human ; 
and the nation will not permit any 
dominating priesthood to lord it over its 
heritage again. 

We take leave of Canon Molesworth's 
mest interesting book with sincere ad- 
miration for his courage and bis faithful- 
ness, his splendid ability, and his Christian 
charity, and we recommend all our readers 
to procure the volume for themselves. 



.THREE WORKS OF FICTION. 
There is something specially bright and 
winning about American religious stories. 
TTie somewhat irreverent speech which 
jars upon English sensibility becomes 
toned down in their religious books into 
a frank outspokenness and aptness of 
quotation which give life and v^rve to 
well-worn topics. Thus, in Zf'nks in 
Rebcca^s Life^ by Pansy (Hodder and 
Stoughton), the not particularly eventful 
life of a young girl before and after mar- 
riage, is so written as to convey the main 
experiences of Christian development in a 
singularly impressive fashion. Rebecca 
Harlow is by an odd blunder described 
in the first chapter as the eldest daughter 
in a large family ; but as only one slight 
hint ever follows as to the brothers and 
sisters, she is, to all intents and purposes, 
the only child of her parents. Hers is a 
busy life, with much to do and little to do 
it with ; but she has the happy faculty of 
American girls, combined with an energy 
that is always finding new duties, and 
honestly performing them. Just at the 
time the story opens, Frank Edwards has 
invited Rebecca to drive with him to a 
school tea-meeting; and besides the pleasure 
of the invitations, she knows that Frank's 
wealth will be very helpful to the weak 
cause they wish to promote. But she 
happens to turn up a verse in the big 
Bible, " Hath the Lord as great delight 
in burnt-ofTerings and sacrifices as in 
obeying the voice of the Lord ? " and at 
the same time remembers that she ought 
to be at the weekly prayer-meeting the same 
cyening. Not without conflict, but true to 
her conception of duty, she risks offending 
Frank, and declines the tempting ride. 
She has her reward in the respect of the 
man whom she has dared to thwart In 
such ways,Rebecca moves along her girlish. 
Christian path, often making mistakes, but 
always obeying the voice of duty when it 
beccMnet plain to her ; and Frank Edwards, 
drawn by the sterling goodness of the girl, 
wins her to be hb wife. The story of her 
influence for good over reckless John 
Milton is full of interest. John's mother 
has no idea of making home pleasant for 
the gay young fellow in the evenings. She 
n^kes it impossible for him to invite his 
friends home, and naturally he goes abroad 
•* their society. Rebecca sees his 
padaal declension with the practical pity 
^wt leiids her to try to help him ; and her 



gentle but honest speech and prayers are 
the means of a complete change. John 
Milton comes out boldly as a Christian 
man, and his manly simplicity makes his 
friendship one of Rebecca's blessings. 
Frank's soliloquy about Rebecca is the 
testimony often rendered to honest Chris- 
tian living : — 

Frank's Sollloqaj. 

There is a great deal in it. There is that in 
it which I do not understand, because I do not 
possess it. She is timid naturally, and she 
shrinks from going in a different line from 
others. It was a downright conviction of duty 
that gave her such a clear, sweet voice to- 
night. . . . This prating is a strange idea, 
a pleasant one though. There must be much 
in it, for Bebecca certainly grows strong in 
doing what she thinks is her duty, and she 
certainly grows unlike other g^ls. What a 
shock it would have been if she had gone over 
to that affair to-night ! I like consistency, I 
must confess. If I professed certain things 
I would try to abide by them better 
than some do. Perhaps in that case 
it would be better for me to profess them, and 
set the example by abiding. I confess, too, 
that I was glad to have her speak so plainly 
and firmly as to her reasons, and not give any 
flimsy excuses about "toilet" or ''engage- 
ments." She has splendid courage, and she is 
natmrally inclined to please people, too. It 
isn't pleasant for her to go counter to other 
people's views. I wish I had gone on with her 
to-night. I should if it hadn't oeen for appear- 
ing somewhat variable myself. I know one 
thing that I will do— I shall certainly go down 
there this evening and set myself straight in 
regard to the gossip that I have heard. It is 
nonsense to suppose that she has anything in 
common with that young Mason, except, per- 
haps, that she prays for him. I hope she does 
for me. Anyway, she made a splendid witness 
for her side to-night. I mean to look into 
this matter with real seriousness ; it is worthy 
of study. If there is io it what there seems, 
judging from her life, it is worth having. 

The history of her vigorous efforts at 
reforming the dinginess and stuffiness of 
the meeting-house, is admirably told ; as 
also the sorrowfully-amusing details of a 
mismanaged infant class lesson at which 
Rebecca was present. The author has 
evidently quick insight and plenty of 
practical common-sense, and we can only 
hope that her keen, straightforward teach- 
ing of pure religion and duty, may act as 
stimulus to Christian professors who have 
not yet realised their privileges as lights in 
the world. 

Rebecca's married life, with its special 
temptations and steady progress in the 
Divine life, is charming in its lessons; and 
the changes wrought by her faithful example 
are encouragements to follow in her steps. 
It is a book that cannot fail to be of ser- 
vice to young people generally. We need 
only mention the name of Mrs. Holt, to 
claim the interest of many readers. 

The little work before us, At Ye Grene 
Griffin (John F. Shaw), is a tale of the 
fifteenth century, in Mrs. Holt's best 
style. Mrs. TreadwcU, the tailor's wife, 
in Bucklersbury, is sweeping out her hus- 
band's shop, over the door of which hangs 
the sign of the Green Griffin. She is not 
accustomed to this duty, but is driven 
to it by the deflection of her cook, who has 



married ; while her housemaid has incon- 
siderately allowed herself to be taken ill. 
Her cousin, Roger Cordiner, happening 
to call, is fortunate enough to be able to 
recommend a maid Mrs. Treadwell begs 
him to bring her on the morrow, and is 
rather surprised at the delicate appearance 
of her new cook. The girl is singularly 
quiet and reserved, but obedient and 
gentle, an excellent cook and good ser- 
vant. So the household of the Tread- 
wells goes quietly on its way, while wars 
and rumours of civil war distract the 
world outside. The Wars of the Roses 
were then in full swing, Henry and 
Richard struggling for the mastery, the 
Queen Margaret in the Tower, and her 
young daughter missing. One sad event 
after another was whispered in hushed 
discretion among the peaceful dwellers 
in the Treadwell house, and the young 
cook Anne gave evident tokens of a mind 
distressed. Of the final catastrophe, when 
Anne is claimed as the Princess, and 
carried off to a detested marriage with 
the Duke of Gloucester, we cannot do 
more than hint ; but the story, though 
sad, is very readable and pathetic, after 
Mrs. Holt's usual skilful fashion. 

Flattering Tales, by A. Egmont Hake 
(Remington and Co.), unlike the two 
former tales, consists of purely secular 
stories, cleverly written as to style, but a 
little awkward occasionally in the manage- 
ment of their plots. Nine stories in all 
make up the volume, of which we take 
occasion to note, as certainly the best, one 
entitled," The Wages of Affection.*' The 
idea is quite origkial. A banker, whose 
chief characterStit is a^ curious and 
engrossing habit of reducing everything 
to ;6 s. d., proposes, rather late in life, 
to a lady whom he has known for many 
years. Just before their marriage he leads 
Lady Georgina in conversation to make 
him a distinct promise that she will "study 
to please him, to bring him amusement 
in whatever manner he may suggest, to 
care for him always, and to make even 
his little wants the object of her life." 
In reply, he promised to repay her in the 
same proportion for all her love and kind- 
ness. Time passes, and the devoted wife 
finds her husband age-ing into an invalid 
while she still remains young enough to 
enjoy society. Gradually, in a graceful 
fashion, she leaves him more and more, 
until he dies. She then finds herself con- 
fronted by a singular bequest of an amount 
calculated to a nicety, exactly equivalent 
to ;^io per hour for all the time she has 
allotted to him, instead of the entire 
fortune she had expected. These tales 
are sufficiently amusing to pass a few 
leisure hours agreably ; they belong 
entirely to the class of light literature. 

Mr. Stock has issued a cheap edition of ihe 

Portraii Gallery of Eminent Baptist Ministers ^\. 

half-a-crown, and with each copy gives also a cory 

' of ihe Biographical Key, containing a short life of 

\ the pastors whose portraits are in the picture. 
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ENGLISH PHILOSOPHERS,* 

This is th^ last volume of a series which, 
when ajrpplete, promises to supply us 
with something like a complete series of 
monographs on the most important leaders 
of thought. Adam Smith And Sir William 
Hamilton, and Hartley, and the elder 
Mill, and Bacon, have been already 
treated, with varying degrees of complete- 
ness. We are inclined to think that Mr. 
Fowler's sketch of Shaftesbury and Hutche- 
son is one of the completes! and most 
thorough-going of the series. There 
is a certain appropriateness in their being 
linked together. They represent the best 
school of moral philosophy : that which we 
should call the Disinterested, as opposed 
to the Utilitarian. Strange as it may 
sound, it is only late in the course of his 
tory that a theory of ethics has been 
elaborated which deserves to be described 
as ethical. It is a comparatively modern 
conception that right and wrong are ulti- 
mate and original ideas, incapable of being 
resolved into anything simpler than them- 
selves. As long as men thought of right 
and wrong solely as conformity' to the 
Divine will, it is obvious that there was no 
room for ethics as such. It was a branch 
of theology and nothing more. So, again, 
when the Utilitarian school took lip the 
subject, and sought to explain duty either 
by its consequences or by its conc6mi- 
tants — happiness, or the sense of satisfac- 
tion, it is clear that no ethical system, 
properly so-called, could be reared on such 
shaky foundations. Simple as the con- 
ception of duty may seem, it is clear on 
an instant's reflection that it must rest 
either on a theological foundation of con- 
formity to the will of God, and thus it 
is only a department of theology — casuis- 
try as it used to be called in the language 
of the school — or it must have some foun- 
dation of its own in some known faculty of 
human nature. A psychological foundation 
on which to build up a science of ethics — 
this has been the true philosopher's stone, 
the problem of ages which, strange as it may 
seem, has not been set in its true light till 
within the last century or two. Men have 
discussed for centuries the question of 
right and wrong without clearly resolving 
in their own minds whether it was a branch 
of a larger subjecf,which we call theology,or 
whether it had any separate roots of its own. 
The explanation of this late developement 
of ethics into a distinct science is easily 
seen if we bear in mind, that theology until 
quite modern times was regarded as the 
queen of the sciences. Like the ocean, 
which is at once the fountain of all waters, 
the source from which they spring and the 
goal to which they tend, so theology was 
regarded all through the middle ages as 
both source and end of truth. It is quite 
a modern conception,and one certainly not 
older than Bacon, to cut off theology from 

* Shaftesbury and Hutcheson. By Thomas Fowler, 
M.A., LL.D., &c., President of Corpus Christi College, 
and Professor of Logic in University of Ozfiord. London : 
Sftmptoo L)OW and Co. 1882. 3s. 6d. 



the circle of th^ sciences, and to mark her 
out as a "'* yestal dedicated to God." As 
soon as theology was thus placed within an 
enclave of its own, it was possible to treat 
ethics as a distinct branch of inquiry, and 
to seek its sanctions in principles of the 
human mind. 

This brings us to Shaftesbury, whose 
merit it is ta have been one of the first to 
mark out this separate province of Ethics. 
It is on this ground, more than any other, 
that he has been classed with the Deists. 
It is not very clear what the author of 
the Characteristics meant by the ''moral 
sense," but it was at least a distinct ad- 
vance on either Hobbes or Locke, when 
he maintained, as he did, that unless 
morality carried with it its own separate 
sanctions, unless the laws within were self- 
asserting and self-acting, no "motives," 
as we call them, from without, could sup- 
ply the true motive power for right con- 
duct. In Hobbes' case it was the magis- 
trate, and in Locke the Deus ex machind 
of rewards and punishments, here and 
hereafter, which was made to supply the 
motive power. But self-interested virtue 
is no virtue at all. Duty done from hope 
of reward or fear of punishment is not 
duty, but simply a form of calculated pru- 
dence. It is an investment in a bank in 
which our capital is safe, and we receive 
our own with usury. But this is not vir- 
tue properly so called. 

The attempt, in a word, made before 
Shaftesbury, to explain virtue by some 
other class of conceptions outside itself, 
was destructive of the very conception of 
virtue. If not the first to detect this ht 
was among the earliest to put it in a clear 
light Shaftesbury deserves all the more 
credit for his clear statement of the disin- 
terested nature of all right conduct because 
he came out of the school of I^cke, he 
was in every sense a pupil of that eminent 
man, and must have had no little independ- 
ence of mind to break away from the 
authority of so eminent a teacher. 

But we must now turn to Mr. Fowler's 
account of the life of this third Earl of 
Shaftesbury, who is at least as distin- 
guished as a philosopher as the first Earl 
was as a politician, and the seventh Earl 
has been as a philanthropist Anthony 
Ashley Cooper, the third Earl of Shaftes- 
bury, was born at Exeter House, London, 
26th February, 1670-1. He wasgrandson 
of the celebrated and unfortunate Earl, 
who is the Ahitophel of Dryden's immortal 
satire — 
The fiery soul which, working out its way. 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay. 
And o'er informed the tenement of clay, 

and who was the sire of that son, the 
second Earl, so cruelly satirised in some 
cruel lines. 

Nothing can excuse this savage attack 
on Shaftesbury through his son's weak- 
ness, who was a man of no ability 
and insignificant character. The 
third Earl, in his Characteristics, 
takes his revenge on Dryden for this 



wanton and malignant attack on his father 
and grandfather, but we need n6t pursue 
the question farther. Our subject is the 
Anthony Ashley Cooper who was brought 
up under his grandfather's special care. He 
had assigned him as his preceptor and 
tutor the celebrated John Locke, who had 
been body physician to the Earl, and who in 
fact took charge of his education from the 
earliest years. Seldom has such' an 
eminent teacher been given so apt a 
pupiL Shaftesbury describes Locke 
as his friend and foster-father, and 
it was probably owing to Locke's 
careful training, both physical and 
mental, that so sickly a plant was reared. 
The young Ashley inherited all his 
father's physical infirmities, together with 
many of the intellectual gifts of his 
eminent grandfather. In 1683 the first 
earl died en route to Holland. Lord Ashley, 
his father, succeeded to the title, and the 
young Lord Ashley, as he was styled, was 
sent to Winchester, under care of a private 
tutor, there to complete the education 
which had been begun by Locke. He 
next proceeded, as was usual among 
young men of family, to spend some years 
in foreign travel, where he became so 
proficient in French, and spoke with so 
perfect an accent, that in France he was 
often mistaken for a native. The Revolu- 
tion of 1689 brought the family again out 
of the cloud of disgrace under which 
they had passed ever since the overthrow 
of the Whig party, followed by the exile 
of the first Earl during the latter years of 
the reign of Charles II. This event gave 
an opening for his introduction into public 
life, and he took his seat in Parliament, on 
his return, for the family borough of Poole, 
in 1696. The first, and, indeed, the prin- 
cipal occasion on which he addressed the 
House was in a speech on the Bill for 
regulating trials for treason. The anec- 
dote of his confusion, and the happy use 
which he made of his first break-down as 
a speaker, is well known, but it will bear 
quotation : — 

Sliafkeftbary's First Speech. 
He soon found occasion for asserting that 
" passion for true freedom," of which Toland 
speaks in connection with his study of the 
classics. The Bill for regulating trials in cases 
of Treason, which had been dropped, in conse- 
quence of differences between the Lords and 
Commons, in 1691, was re-iatroduced early in 
the first session of the new Parliament. One of 
its provisions was that a person indicted for 
treason or misprison of treason should be 
allowed the assistance of counsel. Lord ishky 
rose, in his place in the House of Commons, to 
speak in favour of the Bill. But so overcome 
was he by shjness and natural modesty, that, 
according ♦o the account given by his san, he 
** could not utter a syllable of what he in- 
tended, by which he found how true Mr. Locke's 
caution to him had been not to engage at first 
setting out in an undertaking of difficulty but 
to rise to it gradually." He soon recovered 
himself, however, sufficiently to take advaffltaj[o 
of the situation, and, with more effect than if 
he had made the most eloquent speecht ha 
simply said, before sitting down: "IfJi^t 
who rise only to speak my opinion on th« Bu* 
now dependbig, ^m so confounded^ tba* Iwn 
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unable to express the least of what I proposed 
to saj ; what must the condition of tnat man 
be, who is pleading for his life without any 
aasistance and under apprehensions of being 
deprived of it?" "The sadden turn of 
thought/' proceeds the fourth £arl« "which by 
same was imagined to have been premeditated, 
though it reiuly was as I mentioned, pleased 
the House extremely; and, it is generally be- 
lieved, carried a greater weight timn any of the 
arguments which were offered in favour of the 
BUL" 

It was in 1699 that hU father, the second 
earl, died, and our author became Earl of 
Shahesbury. His favour at that time was 
so great with the king that he was offered 
more than once the post of a Secretary of 
State, which he had to decline on account 
of the feeble state of his health; but 
William frequently consulted him, and, 
indeed, second only to Somers, there was 
no member of the Whig party who stood 
higher in the king's esteem. But the 
death of William in 1701 seems to have 
cut short his political career, and partly 
owing to declining health, but principally 
from the natural bias of his mind, he 
turned to these ethical studies, the results 
of which have been harvested for us in 
that miscellaneous collection of acute 
essays, which he styled his characteristics. 
It was in 1711 that this work appeared, 
printed for the first time without either 
his name or initials. It is styled, 
"Characteristics of Men, Manners, Opi- 
nions, and Times." It is printed in three 
volumes, and with no clue to the author 
but the three initials A. A. C. for Anthony 
Ashley Cooper. His life was now drawing 
to a close. He retired soon after to Italy 
as a confirmed invalid, where he died at 
Naples in 17 13, at the early age of forty- 
two. But it is time to turn to his ethical 
system, by which, after all, he deserves to 
he remembered. He has been described, 
but unfairly, as a fine gentleman, who 
Netted morals as a matter of taste. It is 
true that he refers too much the idea of 
goodness to the inherent sense of its 
beauty ; but he by no means confounded 
morals with art, as he has been unfairly 
described as doing. In this respect he 
only leaned to an opposite extreme from 
Hobbes and the Utilitarians. They made 
the consequences of conduct to be the test 
of its goodness ; he, on the othei: hand, 
applied an internal test The good was 
the beautiful Instead of the utiU he ap- 
plied to it the test of the decorum. Both 
are incomplete accounts of virtue; but 
Shaftesbury's is incomparably the more 
discriminating of the two. His relation to 
Locke on this subject is too important to 
be passed over : — 

HU Relation to liocke. 

Before conelading this chapter, however, I 
uiost say a few words on the marked hostility 
^ith which Shaf fceshury, in his character of a 
wonJiit, attacks the doctrines of Locke. I 
we already, in the last chapter, drawn atten- 
tioato the Tehement passage directed against 
Jj«jfc»'8 philosophy in one of the letters to 
Juohael linsworth. There he speaks of 
I'jdi's iUiMal theory as " throwing all order 
udvirbia out of the world> and making the 
▼«9^dBMo£themnnQataral." These words. 



of course, are aimed at Lookers denial of the 
innate, or, as Shaftesbury would amend the 
word, eon-natural origin of our moral ideas. In 
the Inquiry concerning Virtue, though Locke is 
not expressly named, there is an equally ve- 
hement protest against what may be called 
the cardinal doctrines of his ethical system, 
namely, that moral distinctions depend solely 
on the arbitrary will of God, and that they 
are mainly enforced by the supernatural sanc- 
tions of hope of future reward and fear of 
future punishment Indeed, no two systems 
could well be more opposed on many points 
than are those of Shaftesbury and his tutor. 
According to Locke, " the true and only mea- 
sure of virtue " is the Will of God, as revealed 
either in the Scriptures or by the Light of 
Nature. The only means of ascertaining that 
Will is the use of the reason, deducing rules 
of action either from the expressed commands 
of God in the Old and New Testaments, or, 
which he seems to contemplate as the com- 
moner case, from considerations of public wel- 
fare, " God having, by an inseparable con- 
nection, joined virtue and public happiness to- 
gether." The main sanctions of this " will 
and law of a God, who sees men in the dark," 
are the rewards and punishments which He 
holds in His hand. " By the fault is the rod, 
and with the transgression a fire ready to 
punish it." Shaftesbury, on the other hand, 
maintained that, independently of any com- 
mands or prohibitions, whether of God or 
man, actions are intrinsically right or wrong, 
just or unjust ; (hough, at the same time, he 
agreed with Locke in adopting as the test or 
criterion of a right action its tendency to pro- 
mote the public interests or the general good 
ol mankind. The character of an action, 
Iiowever, was to be ascertained, not so much 
by reasoning, as by a subtle and delicate 
sense, capable, indeed, of improvement by dis- 
cipline, culture, and education, but the natu- 
ral and inalienable heritage of every man from 
his birth. Lastly, the incentives to well-doing 
and the deterrents from evil-doing are to be 
sought not solely, or even mainly, in the 
opinion of mankind, or in the rewards and 
punishments of the magistrate, or in the hopes 
and tenors of a future world, but in the 
answer of a good conscience, approving virtue 
and disapproving vice, and in the love of a 
Gk>d, who, by His infinite wisdom and His 
all-embracing beneficence, is worthy of the 
love and admiration of His creatures. 

We cannot pass over Hutcheson's 
name without a few brief remarks. 
Though it has long since sunk into the 
background, he will always deserve 
honourable mention as the iirst in a suc- 
cession which has been kept up for about a 
century, and who are known as the Scotch 
school. From Hutcheson to Adam Smith, 
and then on through Reid, Brown, and 
Dugald Stewart to Hamihon, there was 
an unbroken succession of ethical teachers 
all characterised by the same or similar 
qualities. His position is well summed 
up by Mr. Fowler : — 

Hatcheson's Position. 

On the independent character of morality as 
a science, and on the various sanctions of con- 
duct., less is said by Hutcheson than by 
Shaftesbury, though the two writers are in sub- 
stantial agreement. Hutcheson's whole treat- 
ment of morals proceeds on the assumption 
that they constitute an independent branch of 
investigation, and in the "Illustrations upon 
the Moral Sense *' there is a special section, 
directed against those who " imagine that, to 
make an action virtuous, it is necessary that 
the agent should have previously known bis 
action to be acceptable to the Deity, and have 
undertaken it chiefly with design to please or 



obey him.'* "Human Laws," he says else- 
where, " may be called good, because of tiieir 
conformity to the Divine. But to call the 
laws of the Supreme Deity good, or holy, or 
just, if all goodness, Holiness, and justiee be' 
constituted by Laws, or the will of a superior 
any way revealed, must be an insignificant " 
(that 13, a non- significant) '* tautology, 
amounting to no more than this, ' That God 
wills what He wills.' " In reply to those who 
allege that, "in those actions of our own 
which we call good, the ground of our approba* 
tion, and the motive to them« is that we sup- 
pose the Deity will reward them," he answen 
that " it is enough to observe that many hare 
high notions of Honour, Faith, Generosity, 
Justic**, who have scarce any opinions about 
the Deity, or any thoughts of future rewards, 
and that many abhor anything which is 
treacherous, cruel, or unjust, without any re- 
gard to future punishments." Moreover, as he 
remarks in another place, ''Benevolence scarce 
deserves the name, when '^^e desire not nor 
delight in the good of others, further than it 
serves our own ends." Nay, on so limited a 
conception of the grounds of moral approbation 
and the motives to moral action, what right 
have we to ascnbe benevolence to the Deity, or 
to expect Him. to reward virtue ? " Virtue is 
commonly supposed, upon this scheme, to be 
only a consulting our own Bappiness in the 
most artful way, consistently with the good of 
the whole; and in vice the same thing is 
foolishly pursued, in a manner which will not 
so probably succeed, and which is contrary to 
the good of the whole. But how is the Deity 
concerned in this whole, if every agent always 
acta from Self-love ? " On the other hand, the 
higher religious sanction, the love and venera- 
tion of God, furnishes, together with the 
moral sanction strictly bo called, the purest of 
all motives to the exercise of virtue. 
"This love" is approved by the moral 
faculty as '* the greatest excellence of 
mind ; " and it ** is, loo, the most useful 
in the system, since the admiration and love 
of moral perfection is a natural incitement 
to all good offices." It may be noticed that, 
speaking of the sanctions supplied by human 
law, Hutcheson regards them as simply pre- 
ventive and deterrent. " Human punishments 
are only methods of self-defecce in which 
the degrees of guilt are not the proper mea- 
sure, but the necessity of restraining actions 
for the safety of the public." This view is 
strictly in harmony with the criterion of mor- 
ality adopted by Hutcheson, and forms 
another point of agreement with the latter 
utilitarian school. 

His work was to carry out and com- 
plete that which Shaftesbury had begun, 
and Butler had brought down to its legiti- 
mate conclusions, viz , to lay the founda- 
tions of ethical science deep in the quali- 
ties of human nature. This was the task, 
speaking generally, of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It was an age of reaction against 
theological ideas in general, and Hutche- 
son's writings powerfully aided the ten- 
dency to detach ethics from theology, and 
to treat questions of morality as an inde- 
pendent branch of investigation. Psycho- 
logy was thus made to replace theo- 
logy as the true basis of an ethical 
system, and as we may easily see, this 
in the long run, though a reaction from 
theology proper, was a return to the true 
method for the discovery of the nature 
of God, and of our relation to Him. It 
does not need articulate proof to show 
that it is only reasoning in a circle to 
argue as the old school of Calvinism did, 
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that conduct was right because it was 
agreeable to the will of God, and that 
the will of God, on the other hand, was 
always conformable to the standard of 
right. This amounted to the statement 
that good and evil only existed by the will 
of God, which is equivalent to saying 
that they have no separate existence of 
their own. If this be so, the whole 
question of independent or absolute 
morality is evaporated by the remark, 
Who resisteth his will ? It is easily seen 
by the course of Jonathan Edwards, that 
most consistent of thinkers, that this is 
the last landing-stage of the human mind 
before losing itself in an abyss of Pan- 
theism. On every account, therefore, 
the service of Shaftesbury and Hutcheson 
to the cause of disinterested morality 
cannot be over estimated, and we cannot 
better conclude than with the sagacious 
estimate of Professor Fowler. 

Thelp Place as Ethleal Teaehers. 
Sbafteebnry and Hntoheeon do not stand 
in the first rank of philosophers. Neither in 
the roll of fame nor in that of merit, do they 
compete with Bacon, Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, 
Hume, Descartes, Spinoza, or Kant. But, in 
the history of literature and philosophy, as in 
that of war and politics, posterity is often un- 
just to names of secondary importance, and is 
apt to pass over considerable services, because 
tbe recollection of them is not associated with 
that of illustrious persons. In the foregoing 
pages I have endeavoured to repair this in- 
justice in tbe case of two of our own country- 
men, without whose intervention the develop- 
ment of at least one branch of philosophy in 
England might have been deprived of many 
of the most characteristic features which we 
now recognise in it. 



BY FELL AND FJORD,* 
By way of a new sensation, an Icelandic 
journey ought to be a success. Travellers 
who pref«r to forsake the well-trodden 
paths in which the day's weariness may 
find superb hotel accommodation and 
nightly rest, — and who enjoy with added 
zest such journeying as involves rough 
living and rougher adventures,— will find 
in Miss Oswald's book strong temptation to 
face the blustering seas and visit the unique 
scenery of Iceland. The authoress has a 
claim to more thorough acquaintance 
with her subject than is often the case 
with books of travel. Three journeys, 
made in three different years, and care- 
fully prepared for by study of the Ice- 
landic language and all the best literature 
connected with the i*=land, have enabled 
her to become acquainted with the in- 
habitants in a personal manner, and to 
gain an insight into their modes of life 
and local traditions. In addition, Miss 
Oswald, though not by any means devoid 
of sentiment — in proof whereof witness 
her delight in the old romances and sagas 
of the people — has a straightforward, 
practical way of telling exactly what she 
sees and does, without the slightest ten- 
dency to consider whether, under the cir- 
cumstances, she ought to see or feel dif- 
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ferently. She is just as much interested in 
the amusing characteristics of her cream- 
coloured ponies as in the grand terrors of 
volcanic scenery, and puts the one detail 
down in the same simple and capable 
fashion as the other. Where there is a 
subject she does not feel competent to 
tackle. Miss Oswald quietly puts it aside 
with a remark to that effect ; but to do her 
justice, this volume, with its clever little 
sketches by way of illustration, contains 
almost all the information that an ordinary 
reader requires, with the exception of 
sporting matters. Even here our author is 
not quite at a loss, for, probably owing 
to her native Scotch experiences, Miss 
Oswald is rather " knowing " about salmon 
and trout-fishing, and even owns to a love 
for the piscatory art. Her argument in 
favour of fishing as a pastime, is extremely 
ingenious ; being founded on the fact that 
while for birds or beasts the human crea- 
ture may form such an inconvenient 
friendship as to make slaughter painful, — 
the fish, — cool, calm, and selfish,** goes on 
his glittering way like a regular man of 
the world, he misses nobody out of his 
water home, and when he ends an easy 
life by an easy death, nobody misses 
him." Let us read our author's views on 

Tbe Pleasures of Flshliiv. 

It is hard to say why it should be so enjoy- 
able. Perhaps it is because no out-of-door 
pursuit lets the spirit of nature so imbue and 
saturate the mind as the gentle craft. Gar- 
denin^f, compared to it, is too active in its 
continuous work; sketching is a struggle ; the 
scene is too rapidly changfed in travel; a 
book, of course, brings its own thoughts, and 
doing nothing brings a kind of rusty re- 
tribution J but while lingering beside still or 
rushing waters, occupied but not absorbed, 
the whole power of the scene and the season 
seems to sink into our very heart. Thus, 
though the angler may enioy good sport, we 
find he or she is generally content to do 
without it; the spaces when nothing happens 
are so pleasant that a rush of fish becomes 
sometimes even rather a trouble, and were it 
continuous, would spoil the delicate flavour of 
the sport. . . . We are of opinion that 
fishing from the bank is much pleasanter than 
from a boat, though, of course, a lady, as she 
does not wade, is mere likely to take a largo 
fish from a boat. But there is a touch of mono- 
tony in rowing to and fro over much the same 
sort of water, perhaps getting chilled, and 
having little to do but look out for a rise ; 
while wandering by the river-side from i)ool 
CO shallow, from shallow to run, is most fas- 
cinating, even if it infers wet feet, possible 
falls, and more trouble in securing the fish. 
But why do I speak of fish when so often it is 
rather 

The water-spirits are singing 

Their melodies onto me. 

While loitering on a sweet June day by one 
of those beautiful streams, whose ripple flows 
through one's summer dreams like delicate 
music? Yes, believe me, you people who 
glance with incredulous contempt at the lite- 
rature of the gentle craft, tbe sweetest fancies 
haunt the stUl or running waters, the fairest 
imaginations people the solitude. Let it be a 
solitude— angling is no social sport. Yon may 
have a friend within call — probably you will 
forget whether you have or not ; but a friend 
beside you is likely to be a disturbance or a 
rival. 

We have been drawn on by the pl^- 



santness of the quotation, which is, how- 
ever, not specially devoted to Icelandic 
amusement Perhaps the best part of 
the volume is that to which the authoress 
has given her chief attention — the con- 
nection of the land with the sagas, or 
legends. The history of Iceland is as unique 
as its scenery. Until a.d. 870 the country 
was an uninhabited desert It was peopled 
within the next century by a race far 
advanced in civilisation, and these the 
ablest and most spirited of the Northmen 
who fled from Norway in search of 
liberty. The land laws are such as might 
be expected in a rebound from feudalism. 
The Oda/ land tenure does not flow from 
a sovereign ; land is no gift of a master 
or payment for service ; it is an inalienable 
right bestowed equally on all who first 
settled in Iceland, of which their chil- 
dren are equal partakers. Thus each 
settler in the sparsely-inhabited country 
was a king unto himself, free, indepen- 
dent, and happy, as far as liberty could 
give happiness. This free individuality 
naturally influenced their literature, if 
verbal history can come under that desig- 
nation. We give Miss Oswald's description 
of the 

Oiiffin of the Icelandle Saira* 

The Norse chieftain found his position 
somewhat altered when he settled in Iceland. 
There was no wood to build the Xiong-ship (or 
war-ship), in which he was wont to go before 
on Viking cruises. The ship he bought 
abroad was necessarily a ship of burden, 
because meal and wood had to be imported. 
Ho had wide lands, and plenty of liberty and 
elbow-room ; but both the cattle and the Ush- 
ing, on which his welfare depended, needed 
industry and attention during the summer. 
Then the winter was long and restful. He had 
time to meditate on the deeds of the national 
heroes and of his own ancestors ; time to turn 
some of his intense energy into the form of 
poems and histories, and to repeat them to 
others, who learnt them by heart from his lips. 
His son very likely went to Norway ; half a 
warrior, half a poet, he lived awhile in the 
king's Court, had his strong imagination yet 
further excited by change and wanderings, and 
returned to Iceland, which then, an now, had 
for her sons an irresistible attraction, able to 
tell a better story and chant a finer poem than 
before. And so the light was kindled and 
spread from homestead to homestead, and a 
class of men rose up, the poets or Skalds, who 
could repeat the sagas word for word for hours 
together. It is mentioned of one Skald, but 
not as anything very extraordinary, that he 
knew 250 long poems by heart, beside short 
ones and sagas. The Icelanders still have ex- 
cellent memories, if they cannot quite rival 
their ancestors in that respect, and it is quite 
credible that the histories generally first written 
down at the close of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century had been handed down correctly 
through one or two previous centuries. 

Like the folk-lore of other nations, that 
of Iceland is composed of some real history 
enwrapped in much that is Actional and 
of later origin ; but the admixture of the 
unhistorical is less than in other folk- lores. 
Except in some few instances where the 
saga contains what is evidently a parable 
concerning the great forces of nature put 
in the shape of a history of men and 
women, the genuine history of individuals 
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is made up of so many insignificant de- 
tails of household wrangles, boundary dis- 
putes, stories of lost horses, etc., as to 
mark them with the impress of fact We 
cannot go into all the points of distinction 
which mark the various traditional his- 
tories, but those who care to enter into 
the subject cannot do better than read the 
two chapters which our author devotes to 
a very full and clear account of them. 
Armed with a familiar acquaintance with 
this legendary history of Iceland, Miss 
Oswald and a lady friend traversed the 
greater part of inhabited Iceland on 
ponies, enjoying as only those can do who 
are free from troublesome nerves, the 
wild and often risky novelties of roads 
which are mere lava tracks, fords which 
vary in depth indefinitely, and the special 
delight of incessant rains. It is more 
amusing to read of cooking fowls in a hot 
spring, thereby gaining an addition of deli- 
cate sulphurous flavour to the dinner, 
than it probably is to eat such dainties ; 
and as to sleeping alone in a strange 
church on a cork mattress hastily spread, 
— well, such adventures are nothing when 
one is used to them I These things are 
matters of taste entirely, and novelty goes 
a great way, but we certainly own to an 
impression that sleeping in church was not 
lawful, except in the day-time ! However, 
they manage these things differently in 
Iceland. One saga we quote as a sample 
of the allegorical style : — 

The Lay of Gclrod. 
Loki, the beguiler, flew off one day in quest 
of adventures in Frigga's falcon dress. He 
flew from cariosity to a huge castle over the 
seas. There he saw a great ball, alighted, and 
looked in at the window. Geirod saw him, 
and ordered them to catch that bird. The 
messenger climbed with difficulty up the wall, 
it was so high. Loki liked to see the trouble 
he was put to, and resolved nob to fly up till 
he had led him all the bad way. As the man 
caught at him, he spread his wings and 
spurned away, bub he was too late ; his feet 
were caught, and he was brought to Geirod, 
the giant, who, when he looked in his eyes, 
suspected he was human, and bade him 
answer, bub Loki was silent. Loki could only 
regain his liberty by promising that he would 
lure Asa Thor to the fastness without his 
hammer, when Geirod made suie he could 
destroy him. Thor was easily beguiled into 
accepting Geirod's invitation and started un- 
armed ; but luckily a powerful and friendly 
giantess, called Gridr or Grace, in whose 
house he lodged for the night, lent him her 
staff and iron gloves. Then it is told how Thor 
waded the sea, and though opposed by 
Geirod's daughter, Gjalf or Yelp, who flung 
the waves at him, he pitched a rock at her, 
and he never missed what he cast at ; and so, 
by the help of the borrowed staff, he won his 
way to lauid. Here he grasped a friendly 
rowan-tree, and gob safe ashore. (The rowan 
is the only tree tnat attains any size in Ice- 
land, and ever since has been sacred to Thor.) 
Having won his way into the fire-castle, the Asa 
was invited to take a seat. No sooner had he done 
so than it flew up to the roof of the hall, where 
Thor would have been crushed had he not 
with the giantess's staff planted against the 
roof, pressed downwards so effectually that he 
was the death of the two raging water-storm 
^Qghters of Geirod, who had tried thus io 
Uov kim up. If they were the Geysers, the 
next foes were the Volcanoes ; for Geirod now 



challenged him to fi^rht in the hall, which was 
all lined with fire. Thor caught the red-hot 
weapons in the iron gloves of the wise woman, 
and hurled them back on Geirod, who in vain 
crouched under an iron pillar to defend him- 
self ; for Thor crushed the demon of under- 
ground fire into black rock— into lava, in fact 
— and flung the fire-caverns open to the day. 
And when the demon is crushed small enough 
the triumph of Thor is complete, for there is 
no better soil than thoroughly disintegrated 
lava. So runs the old fairy tale, but under- 
neath its extravagances lies the true idea of a 
never-ending struggle between the lower des- 
tructive forces and the higher vital and intelli- 
gent powers. 

It must not be imagined that the chief 
wonder of Iceland, Heckla and other 
volcanic forces, is forgotten in this book. 
True, as the authoress says, Heckla is not 
the whole of Iceland as some persons 
imagine; still its wonderful and savage 
grandeur finds vivid and realistic por- 
traiture here ; and few descriptions can 
outvie the picture of the strangely gro- 
tesque and hideously sublime wastes and 
desolations among which the writer has 
wandered. There is much more in this 
interesting book which we could linger 
over, but the book itself deserves read- 
ing, and those who take the trouble to 
read it will find themselves amply repaid. 



NOTES ON THE QUARTERLIES. 

THE EOINBUROH REVIBW, 
SoMKHOW we turned at once to the fourth 
article on " Littre, Dumag, Pasteur, and 
Taine/' and found ourselves well satisfied with 
it. These four distinguished Frenchmen — 
" four of the most illustrious representatives 
of the intellects of France in the present age " 
— are clustered together and very happily re- 
garded in the light of certain suggestive con- 
trasts which are brought before our notice. 
Strange to say, M. Dumai and M. Pasteur, 
the one a great chemist and the other 
a physiologist of unrivalled fame, are ex- 
hibited to us asploxding for faith, faith in the 
unseen and eternal ; while M. Littr6, the great 
lexicographer, and Ikl. Taine, who " must bo 
placed among the bnst French writers left to 
us since the extinction of the gieat historians, 
critics, and orators of the last generation," 
are seen to exist in the dreary region 
of agnosticism, or the equally gloomy 
world of materialism. The contrast was not 
less striking, when, on a certain recent 
occasion in the ' French Academy, M. 
Kenan d-ilivered a discourse in answer to M. 
Pasteur, who had spoken of Littr(5. " The cause 
of scepticism aad negation was on these occa- 
sions upheld by the men of letters, inquirers 
into the origin of language and the phenomena 
of history, whilst the cause of belief in an 
infinite and supernatural power was defended 
by the men of ecience, whose lives have been 
devoted to the study of the natural world, and 
to demonstration by the experience of the 
senses." Very properly the writer of this 
admirable article suggests a consideration of 
this remarkable contrast, to some of our own 
young men who are enamoured of the denials 
and absurdities of unbelief. We should add 
that a very interestinir account is given of M. 
Liltr^'s dictionary work, and very high praise 
is accorded to this magnificent achievement. 
It is shown th;it this was the special work of 
his life, and that the realms of religion and 
philosophy had not been open to his explora- 
tions with any of the sucoes* which marked 
his labours in the study of language. — Mr. 
Lecky's "England in the Eighteenth Century," 



and "American Society in American Fiction," 
will be read with attention; and scientific 
people will want to know what is said of 
"Siemens' Theory of Solar Heat" in the 
second article. 

THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

The old " Buff " seldom falls below high 
water-mark. The present number is as good 
as usual, and as varied in interest. Dealing 
with the historical past in the first article on 
" The Fall of the Monarchv of Charles the 
First,** —it finishes the number, in the tenth 
article, with *' The Paralysis of Government." 
Mr. Gardiner, in his volumes on " The Fall of 
the Monarchy of Charles the First " is said to 
haveshown "that thehistory of our country can 
be made interesting and attractive, although 
the narrative be neither inflamed by the heat of 
party spirit nor forced upon the attention of 
the reader bv epigrammatic brilliancy or the 
stimulus of dogmatic assertion." As for the 
Government of to-day, the slashing reviewer of 
our recent political historv affirms that, *' the 
question of questions in the minds of English- 
men of sense during the last few months is, 
whether the British government for all practical 
purposes had not gone out of existence;*' 
seeing that "the power which is charged 
with the duty of preserving order at home, and 
defending the honour and interests of the 
nation abroad, has rarely been visible.** This 
is rather fervid langaaj^e, but not a whit more 
so than we usually find in the closing article of 
this review. "The English people," we are 
told, " have now had the opportunity of judging 
for the first time what sort of work the Radical 
party would make of governing their country." 
" We must assume, says the writer, " that 
Mr. Gladstone has given the nation the benefit 
of his best services and his highest talents, 
and we see the results before us to-day — 
law and order trampled under foot, class 
enmities envenomed, the rights of property 
overturned, a country entering within the 
very shadow of civil war, and a vast empire 
threatened with disruption." It would be an 
interesting question, whether the writer, if 
he deeply and sincerely understood and be- 
lieved his own words, would write quite 
as inconsiderately as he has done. — It is 
pleasant to turn from such articles (although, be 
it observed, they are never dull and dronish, ) to 
such* a one as the sixth, on " Natural Scenery," 
which is a very careful and brilliantly-written 
review of the growth in poetry and art, as 
well as in the estimation of the ordinary 
glories and beauties of natural scenery. Going 
as far back as to the poets of Greece and 
Rome, the writer comes on to the present day, 
fixing, however, the beginning of the great 
modern interest in scenery in the time of the 
poet Gray, a hundred and fifty years ago. 
This article is one of those exquisite results 
of refined and thoughtful reflection, as well as 
of elogant culture and rare scholarship, with 
which the Quarterlies generally favour us. — 
"Mr. Matthew Arnold on Wordsworth and 
Byron " forms the subject of the third article. 
One important point made by the reviewer is 
that the selections from Byron — which Mr. 
Arnold gives in his recent volume — do that 
poet an injustice as contrasted with the selec- 
tions ho has made in a companion volume 
from Wordsworth. The best poems of 
the latter are, as the reviewer eays, 
short, and can without difficulty be pre- 
sented, therefore, in a volume of selections, 
while the best of Byron are of consider- 
able length ; '• and if selections from Byron 
are to be made, his best poems must be muti- 
lated for the purpose." This, it is alleged, is 
what Mr. Arnold has done. The reviewer is 
by no means satisfied, however, with the selec- 
tions which Mr. Arnold has made from Words 
worth— in short, he uses the following Ian 
guage : — " To do 9yron anything like justice, 
we require ieveral volumes ef the size of that 
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Mr. Arnold devotes to him — we require, in 
fact, most of what he wrote. To do Words- 
worth ju6tice« we require a volume less than 
half the size cf what Mr. Arnold i^ives us ; we 
require, in fact, to suppress at least three- 
fourths of what he wrote." He holds that 
the greater portion included in Mr. Arnold's 
volume of Wordsworth is not poetry at all. 
" Wordsworth/' he sayp, " as a poet, 
has treated great subjects with marked 
and striking inadequacy, and smaller 
subjects with marked and striking success ;" 
and he submits " that no man deserves to be 
considered a ffreat poet who has not treated 
some great subject in a great manner." " If 
Bjron," he observes, "had failed as com- 
pletely as Wordsworth in the treatment of his 
larger themes, then, m spite of much fine 
lyrical work in Byron, the palm would have 
to be adjudged to Wordsworth. But what 
critic of authority, who means to retain it," 
he asks, "will come forward and say that 
Byron has failed in the treatment of his larger 
themes, of his great subjects?" ** Byron," 
he asserts, " is not to be known by selections, 
he must be estimated as a whole. ^' " Mr. 
Arnold has done Byron injustice by making 
selections from his works, and asserting that 
selections axe better than the whole of the 
works from which they are selected. You 
might as well select from a mountain. What 
should we think of the process that said, ' Here 
is an edelweiss, here some heather, here a lump 
of quartz, here a bit of ice from a glacier, her<» 
some water from a torrent, here some fine 
cones, here some eggs from an eagle's nest , 
and now you know all about Mont Blanc P ' 
Byron is no more to be known in that fashion 
than the Matterhom is. You must make 
acquaintance with pastoral valleys, with 
yawning precipices, with roaring cataracts, 
with tinkling cattle-bells, with the rumble of 
avalanches, with the growl of thunder, with 
the ziz-rag lightning, with storm, and mists, 
and sudden burst of tenderest sunshine, with 
these, with more, in fact with all, if Alp or 
Byron is to be really known." This interest- 
ing number is enriched with reviews of Mrs. 
Fanny Kemble's records of her life, and with 
a deeply-interesting account of Mr. Mozlcy's 
" Oxford Reminiscences." 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW 

Is more varied andintereBting,we think, than 
usual. It has history, philosophy, biography, 
and religion under notice. The third article, 
which does not review any particular booiu, 
deals with •' The Decay of Faith," and is 
undoubtedly one of the meet pronounced and 
sweeping papers which has appeared for a long 
time in any of the leading periodicals. There 
is no reserve about it, and scarcely any quali- 
fication. It announces to the world with- 
out any hesitation that religious faith is 
in a condition of rapid decadence. Indeed, 
one has to go back a good many centuries, 
according to the writer of this article, to find 
a condition of things which could be spoken of 
as one of faith. He takes as his historical 
starting-point the fifteenth century, which he 
considers exhibited the maximum devel- 
opment of supernaturalism in modem times } 
and *' supernaturalism " is the term which he 
uses synonymously with " faith," or " the reli- 
gious emotions." Since that jioriod he holds 
that the history of supernaturalism, in all its 
phases, has been not so much one of modifica- 
tion as of silent decay. He expresses the opinion 
that the events, the literature, and the lives of 
the fifteenth century were of a wholly unreal 
and unearthly tone. This world was looked upon 
as " a flimsy and evanescent institution, whose 
temporary reason of existence being nearly ful- 
filled, would speedily give place to the sub- 
stantial and eternal glories of the kingdom cf 
heaven. This life, which so interests the sym- 
pathies and absorbs the activities of the nine- 
teenth century^ failed to satisfy the hopes and 



energies of our forefathers, who looked with the 
most intense longing and expectation towards 
the immortality awaiting humanity beyond the 
grave. This frail tenement of clay, cai-efully 
tended by us, and in which our whole hopes are 
bound up, was viewed three centuries back as 
a clog upon spiritual progress, a source of 
contamination deserving of the hardest treat- 
ment aid emasculation. There was no con- 
ception at that period of regular sequence, 
order, and law among natural phenomena and 
human history." It was in short a super- 
natural age, and religion was the main factor 
in the moral, intellectual, and social life of the 
people. But this writer holds, that we have 
happily discarded all the grosser features of 
supernaturalism. •' We do not now find, in this 
country at least, any belief in deities other 
than the one central figure of God the Creator 
and Sustainer of all things." Satan has be- 
come dim and obscure, and demons, angels, 
spirits, and ghosts have faded away. The 
clergy— that special class devoted to the 
advocacy and exposition of religion — share 
their position and honours with statesmen 
scientists, and Utt&ateurs. There has gradually, 
come into possession of the popular mind a 
conviction of the universal prevalence and 
domination of law. *< In the fifteenth 
century a conception of spiritual causation, 
creating, controllmg, and upholding all things, 
seen and unseen, was universal ; in our own 
day a materialistic conception has taken its 
place." Geology, Astronomy, and the com- 
parative sciences have made enormous havoc 
of the old views which had come to be re- 
garded as impregnable. *' Increased know- 
ledge, greater material comfort, industrial 
occupations, and the habits of civil life gene* 
rated a spirit antagonistio to supernaturalism. 
Throughout Europe secular concerns now sur- 
pass theological in relative interest and im- 
pjortance." The emotions, and tho imagina- 
tion, in which religion had its home, have had 
to give the higher place to intellect, which is 
now beginning to nold supreme sway over the 
world ; " so that, practically, all that is left to 
religion is a shadowy belief in a deity and in 
a future life." The writer takes notice of the 
fact, that these matters of faith are very slow 
to die ; and, in the course of a number of pages, 
investigates and endeavours to explain the 
causes of this. We have said enough to in- 
dicate the nature of this article. We are 
simple and obstinate enough to think, that the 
writer has made, to say the least, one or 
two very great mistakes. The " decay of 
faith" exists undoubtedly in his own nature, 
and no wonder, if — allowing the intellect to 
hold stern sway over the emotions and the 
imagination — his own intellect is so deplorably 
deficient in clearness of perception and vigour 
of grasp as it shows itself to be in this mad 
piece of rhodomontade. It is a relief to turn 
from such an article to the very agreeable re- 
view of Miss Caroline Fox's " Memories of Old 
Friends," which appears further on ; in which 
there are some things which do not quite 
accord with the style of writing we have just 
mentioned. The fourth article in this review 
deals with '* Darwin," and is. followed by one 
on " Kant*s Moral Philosophy." Considerable 
interest attaches to the first article, on 
" Canada as a Home." 

THE CHURCH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 

We always enjoy some of the articles in this 
more recent claimant for public attention, 
though many of the articles are far t-oo critical 
and learned for popular interest. Some of 
the writers have rather too much of the air 
of professors, or learned rectors of quiet out-of- 
the-way country parishes. We beg to say that 
we are obli&:ed to skip these contributions. 
There is a very sensible article " On Preach- 
ing," mainly based on Mr. Mahaffy's some- 
what striking, but rather pretentious little 
volume. We agree with the writer of this 



article rather than with Mr. Mahaffy; and 
especially in respect to what he says with re- 
gard to the public reading of Holy Scripture, 
and the desirability of being more sparing in 
the use of sermons. The writer attaches con- 
siderable importance to the former. *' Men can 
read," says he, " their Bibles at home if they 
will, but as a general rule, it is to be feared 
that they form a very small minority who do 
so." He refers to an anecdote in the life of the 
late Rev. Charles Lowder. Some poor person in 
the East of London, where Mr. Lowder did his 
remarkable work, observed one day, " I never 
knew before, how beautiful that chapter is. 
When I went home, I read it for myself, but it 
was nothing the same. I wish the Father 
would always read the lessons : he makes the 
Bible speak." There is much value to be 
attached to the writer's remarks concerning 
the employment of laymen to read the lessons 
in church. While he approves of it under 
certain circumstances, where the clergy are 
single-handed, he considers that it is ''a mis- 
take to delegate the duty to the schoolmaster 
or to some zealous, but perhaps not too culti- 
vated lay helper. A striking quotation is made 
from a charge delivered some years ago by the 
Bishop of Manchester, which we cannot help 
quoting. " I deprecate the practice, which I 
think is gaining ground, of appointing lay- 
men—unless they are well-educated laymen — 
to read the lessons in church. Nothing is 
more important than that the Scriptures 
should be read with clearness, taste, feeling, 
intelligence ; the substitution gives very little 
relief to the clergyman — if he will reduce the 
length of his sermon by ten minutes he will 
redress the balance of things— and to have 
the lessons badly read is a very great loss to 
the congregation. It is true that it is not 
every one who can re id as John Henry Newman 
used to read the Scriptures in his church of 
S. Mary the Virgin, in Oxford, when every 
word, uttered in simplest fashion, but pregnant 
with scholarly feeling, fell like music on the 
listener's ear, kept the great church spellbound 
and touc led the heart with a strange sense of 
spiritual power. I am thinking of forty years 
ago, but I remember the effect as distinctly as 
if I had heard the voice yesterday. It is not 
every one who can achieve this ; but every one 
can say the prayers and read the lessons as 
if he felt them, and as if he wished that 
his hearers should feel them too. There 
is no part of our ministry which it is 
more worth while to do as well as it can 
possibly be done." In the matter of 
sparing the sermons, the writer makes the 
admirable suggestion, that it might be 
well in many circumstances oftentimes to 
preach the same morning and afternoon; or 
morning and evening as tho case may be. 
The preacher can concentrate his strength on 
one sermon, and the congregation would have 
the advantage of concentratingtheir attention 
also upon one subject which they would the 
more easily and fully understand. He also 
suggests, that in such cases the sermon might 
perhaps be preached once from a written copy, 
and in the other case delivered extempore. 



Farm Sermons. 

By C. H Spurgeon. (London: Fassmore 
and Alabaster. 1882.) This is one of Mr. 
Spurgeon's happy ideas. He has gathered 
together nineteen of his characteristic dis- 
courses on what we might call agricultural 
texts, and the result is an interesting volume. 
The sermons, which are in the author's well- 
known manner, include such subjects as, " The 
Sluggard's Farm," " The Ploughman," *' The 
Principal Wheat," "In the Hay-Field," "The 
Joy ot Harvest," " Threshing," " Mealtime in 
the Cornfields," &c. The volume, which is 
beautifully printed on strong but smooth 
paper, and illustrated, is sure to be a favourite 
with Mx. Spurgebn's admirers ; and their name 
is leg^ion. 
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In Trust: 

The Story of a Lady and Her Lover. By 
Hrs. Olipbant. New edition, in one volame. 
(Longmans & Co.) In issuing this work in the 
three-volume form, early in the present year, 
the publishers made the experiment of aban- 
doning the customary but absurd price, a 
guinea and a-balf, for the reasonable sum of 
twelve shillings. They deserved success for 
their enterprise, and the book itself was a 
worthy subject for the trial. We trust, there- 
fore, that the present issue, in a single volume 
at six shillings, is not an indication of the 
failure of the former edition ; but rather of its 
rapid sale. In this new form it will reach a 
still wider circle of readers, being almost as 
good in every respect as before, and having the 
advantage of being published at only half the 
price. 
Early Poemi. 

By Joseph Smith Fletcher. (London: 
William Poole. 18*2.) We suppose that 
thes^ pc^ems are the firat efforts oi a young 
po^ and not the early effusions of a veteran, 
inasmuch as they include one on the death of 
Longfellow and another on England in 1882. 
As first fruits, they indicate not a little 
promise. The author has evidently studied well 
the great masters of song, especially Words, 
worth ; and haj caught something of their 
spirit. He succeeds in touching some true 
poetic chords, and his verse occasionally is s weet 
and musical, but he would have done well to 
have refrained from publication until he had 
gained greater mastery of his art. The poems 
cm " The Death of Longfellow," " The Good 
Shepherd," and " Song after Sunset," are the 
beet in the book, and warrant us in expecting 
that, with careful study and practice, Mr. 
Fletcher will do something much belter yet. 
A Fair Excbanire- 

A Novel in one Volume. By Henry G. 
Gifford. (London : Remington and Co. 1882.) 
If nothing very bad can be said against this 
novel, nothing particularly good can be said of 
it. The characters, when not weak, are cari- 
catures more than anything else, and the 
hnmouris little better than exaggeration. The 
chief dramatis personce are a scheming woman 
or two, a poor young woman in a strait between 
the clever poor young man she loves, and the 
rich young man she does not love, and the rich 
young man who, after thinking himself in love 
with two young ladies, at last consoles himself 
with a third, apparently because she was so 
like the first, being her sister, and marries her. 
What good the book will do besides kill an idle 
hour, we cannot conceive ; and nowadays no- 
body is under the necessity of having recourse 
to weak tales for such a purpose. 
BM Christ Rise? 

The Trial of the Host Notable Lawsuit of 
Ancient or Modem Times. The Incorporated 
Scientific Era Protection Society v. Paul 
Christman and Others in the Court of Common 
Beason. Before Lord Penetrating Imparti- 
ality and a Special Jury. Verbatim report by 
a Sliorthand Writer. (London : Houlston and 
Sons. 1882.) The grave fault of this book is 
the mould in which it is cast. The idea is a 
good one, but exceedingly difficult to work out 
consistently, forcibly, and interestingly, as the 
volume before us abundantly shows. The 
author is not without i>ower and skill of a cer- 
tain kind in bringing out the chief points in 
the trial ; but his book has too muon the air 
of being forced, artificial, and stilted, while the 
long-drawn-out arguments are by far too 
tedious for general readers. If he had kept 
a firmer hand on himself and reduced the book 
to half its bulk, the result would have been 
in every way more satisfactory. 
TaUu with the People by Men of Hark. 

Edited by Eev. Charles Bullock, B.D. 
(London : Home Words Publishing Office.) In 
this Tohune Mr. Sherlock gives a brief bio- 
gr^>hioal sketch of Sir W. Lawson and some 



forty-nine extracts from his speeches on 
Temperance. The extracts are good and 
sufficiently indicative of the well-known 
characteristics of the baronet's humorous and 
trenchant style of address. 
Follow the Leader, and Other Papers. 

Counsels on the Christian Life. By the 
Rev G. Everard, M.A. (London : James Nisbet 
and Co. 1882.) These counsels are calculated 
to impress and do good. The author has not 
only a terse and forcible style, but he has a 
happy knack of using illustrations both to point 
his moral, as witness the paper on "The 
Plant of Brazil," in which the characteristics 
of this creeping plant are used as a striking 
analogy of sin. The other papers are full of 
strong points driven home with great direct- 
ness and force. 



Messrs. Crosby Lockwood and Co. have 
published a small waistcoat pocket book of ** Tables, 
Memoranda and Calculated Results," arranged by 
Francis^ Smith. Although specially intended for 
mechanics, engineers, architects, and other pro- 
fessional man, it will also be found useful for many 
private purposes. The type is sm%ll, but clearly 
printed. 



LITERARY TABLE TALK. 

— Mr. Thomas Hughes, author of " Tom Brown's 
Schooldays,** is now a County Court Judge. 

— The last design by •* Phir " was a frontispiece 
to *'A Salad of Stray Leaves,'* by George Halse, 
which is now in the press. 

— Mr. Flannerly, consulting engineer, is writing a 
text book for students of steam and naval archi. 
tecture. 

— Mr. Marsh, United States Minister to the 
Italian Court, author of "The Origin and History of 
the English Language/* died at Vallombrosa on 
Monday at the ripe age of^i. 

— Mr. Froude, one of the Honorary Fellows of 
the Royal Historical Society, has been selected by 
the Council for the new class of Emeritus Fellows, 
which is limited to two in each year. 

— A newly-discovered ** Fourth of fuly Oration,'* 
delivered by Daniel Webster in 1802, when he was 
twenty years of age, has been published by Messrs. 
A. Villiers and Co., of Boston. 

— The French journals of art express disapp>oint> 
ment at the nation not having acquired important 
pictures at the Hamilton Palace sale. Insufficient 
funds hampered the French agent. 

— The last literary event in Paris is the publica- 
tion of a political satire by M. Francisque Sarcey— 
Lei Mishres Sun Fonctionnaire chinois (Calmann 
L^vy) — which, if by its title it recalls Goldsmith, has 
been compared in its style and irony with Voltaire. 

— Mdlle. Dosne, the sister-in-law of M. Thiers, 
has come across a bundle of *' Notes,'* which seem 
to contain the materials for a projected volume of 
memoirs. They contain sketches of Louis Philippe, 
Jacques Lafitte, Talleyrand, and other prominent 
Frenchmen. 

— Entomologists may be glad to know that Mr. 
Grote, president of the New York Entomological 
Club, has written an essay on the Nocluidae of 
North America, with coloured illustrations of some 
forty-five species, which will ba published in this 
country by Mr. Van Voorst. 

— Mr. Charles Darwin , a kinsman of the laf e dis- 
tinguished naturalist, has been appointed manager of 
the Yorkshire Post (published at Leeds) ; and Mr. 
Charles Pebody, of the Bristol Times and Mirror^ 
who lately wrote a volume in ** Cassell's Shilling 
Library " on " English Journalism, andlhe Men who 
Have Made It,*' has been appointed editor of the 
same important daily newspaper. 

— Under the editorship of Dr. Osborn, two cuti- 
osities in Wesle>'an literature are about to be issued 
by the Wesleyan Publishing Office, and the Ex-Presi. 
dent has written a preface to each of them. One is a 
hymn that Mr. Wesley published in America d'Tring 



I his first visit to that country, and of which there arp 

I not more than two or three copies in existence. The 

other is a fkc«simile of a collection of tunes set to 

music as they were commonly sung at theFoundery, 

London, 1743. 

— Intelligence reached Cambridge on Sunday 
that Mr. F. M. Balfour, M.A.. Trinity College, the 
newly elected Professor of Animal Morphology, has 
died in Switzerland from a fall in the Alps. The 
news was received by the entire academic body with 
great regret. Though little more than thirty years 
of age, Mr. Balfour had done physiological work of 
a most valuable kind, and when the new Professor- 
ship of Animal Morphology was created at Cam- 
bridge, he was elected to fill it with general acclama- 
tion. Indeed, it would scarcely be too much to say 
that in founding the Professorship the notion of 
securing and utilising Mr. Balfour's services was not 
lost si|i>ht of. 

— Mr. Alexander Macmillan, publisher of a sup- 
plement to "Annals of Our Time," appeared at the 
Bow-street Police-court last week in answer to a 
summons which charged him with having circulated 
a libel upon Alexander Chaffers. The matter com- 
plained of referred to proceedings at Southwark 
Police-court in 1872, instituted by Sir Travcrs Twiss, 
then her Majesty's Advocate-General, and Lady 
Twiss, against Chaffers, described as a solicitor, of 
Lambeth, on the charge of libel with intent to 
extort money. Sir James Ingham, after hearing the 
evidence of the complainant, who is now an inmate of 
St. Pancras Workhouse, dismissed the summons. 

— The Dean and Chapter of Westminster have 
signified their intention of placing in the Abbey a 
memorial tablet to the late Col. Chester, in recogni* 
tion of hi; valuable and disinterested services as editor 
and annotator of the Westminster Abbey Registers. 
Col. Chester was a native of the United States of 
America. He had for many years been resident in 
England, where his reputation as an authority on all 
genealogical questions was unrivalled. His valuable 
papers, the result of many years of great and 
discriminating industry, are, we understand, in the 
hands of Mr. Cokayne, Norroy King of Arms. His 
work on the Westminster Abbey Registers (which 
forms the tenth volume of the publications of the 
Harleian Society) was printed in 1876, and was dedi- 
cated, by permission, to the Queen. 

— It is too bad that any one should be permitted 
to publish trifles which a writer does not care to have 
reprinted. It seems Dickens has been treated in 
this way. A correspondent writes :— *• I onOe asked 
Mr. Dickens whether it was possible to gfet a copy of 
•The Village Coquettes,* which was out of print, 
and if he had a copy. His reply was significant, 
* If I thought there was a copy of it in my house, and 
I could not destroy it in any other way, I would 
bum down that part of my house which contained it.* 
However, the publisher and the editor may be expec- 
ted to make a little money, and thus the injury done 
to the dead is forgotten. There ought to be some 
way of putting, a stop to this kind of thing." 
Speaking of Dickens, reminds us of the fact that 
the only relics of him in Gad's Hill are the sham 
publications by which he concealed a door. Here 
are two of the titles, as written down, after a visit 
last week, *' History of the Middling Ages,'* 
** Suetonius, by a Butcher." None of the family now 
inhabit Gad's Hill. 

— M. de Freycinet, attending on Sunday the un- 
veiling of a statue of Rouget de Lisle, at Choisy-le- 
Roi, said the composer of the " Marseillaise ** had 
embodied in an immortal song the patriotic sentiment. 
The " Marseillaise," written to excite volunteers to 
a prodigiously unequal struggle, was at once warlike 
and religious. He said religious, because patriotism 
was a religion. M. Michelet had called the 
*' Marseillaise " a sacred hymn. It had been rightly 
chosen as tlie national air, but now it was no longer 
a war song, because the Republic, respecting the 
rights of all, was a Govemmenuyf^Dppyc^and 
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goodwill. The France of to-day had nothing to fear 
from t3nranny either at home or abroad. The standard 
she held was not a bloody standard, but one of 
progress, civilisation, and liberty. This speech of 
the Premier indicates, if not progress, at least a 
wondrous change within a few years. Everybody 
must remember that imder Napoleon III. anybody 
playing or humming the ''Marseillaise" in the 
streets was arrested for sedition. 

— The sale of the third portion of the Sunderland 
Library commenced at Messrs. Puttick and Simp- 
son's, 47 Leicester-square, on Monday, the 17th inst* 
The following are some of the most important prices 
obtained for books in this portion : Lot 5,599, God- 
efroy, Histoiredes Connestables, Chanceliers.&c, de 
la Maison du Roy, old red morocco, with French 
Royal Arms, folio, Paris, 1658, jQg 15s. Lot 5,604, 
Godoy (Don Aug. de) De las Antiguedades y Excel- 
encies de Cordova, small 4to. Cordova, 1627, £6 5s. 
I^t 5,656, Gorges (Jardin) America Painted to the 
Life, 4 parts complete, small 4to., 1659, ^^42. Lot 

5.681, Goumay (Mdlle. de) Les Advis (written by 
Montaigne's Niece) 4to, Paris, 1634. £1^ los. Lot 

5.682, Gouvea, Joumada do Arcebispo de Goa, 
(complete and in good condition), Coimbra, 1606, 
;f II los. Lot 5,684, L>dgate's Siege of Troye, R. 
Pynson, 1513 (bound with Gower*s de Confessio 
Amantis, T. Berthelet 1532,) small folio, ;fi45. Lot 
5,685, Gowerde Confessione Amantis. T, Berthelet, 
1532, £io. Lot 5,705, Grammatica Latina in Vol- 
gare Verona, fratelU di Sabio, 1529, ;^8 15s. Lot 
5,722, Gripbaeus, Spectaculorum in Suscept, Philippi 
Hisp. Piin. fol. Anlw. 1550, £7 15s. Lot 5,753, 
Gregorius IX., Decretales (with Arms of Ix>uis 

XIII.), printed by P. Schoifter, 1,473, £3^' Lot 
5,788, Grotius, De Jure Belli ac Pads, first edition, 
4to. Paris, N. Buon, 1525, £S 2s. 6d. 

— A correspondence, interesting to students of 
philology and to authors, has been published between 
Mr. F. J. Fumivall, secretary of the Philological 
Society , and Mr. A. F. Whittaker, secretary of the 
Association of the Correctors of the Press. It was 
called forth by a passage in a work entitled " Partial 
Corections of English Spellings aproovd of by the 
Philological Society": "Many changes hav also 
been made which ar not improovments, but etymolo- 
gical blunders, sumtimes of pedants, but oftenest of 
ignorant printers* readers.** This was brought 
under notice of the Association, when the following 
resolution was passed, '* That this Association, 
having had brought under its notice a work entitled 
' Partial Corections of English Spellings aproovd 
of by the Philological Society,' in which it is stated 
that the ignorance of printers' readers is a main 
cause of the alleged numerous errors in the present 
mode of English spelling, heieby protests against 
continued currency being given to such an assertion, 
and desires to inform the Philological Society that 
its views of the functions of printers' readers are 
totally wrong, inasmuch as readers have, as a rule, 
no power to vary the spelling of authors, but simply 
cany out the instructions of their employers, and 
follow the spelling of approved dictionaries." In a 
letter acknowledging receipt of this resolution, Mr. 
Furnivall complains that "words like *pitcht,' 

* ryme,' etc., come back in proofs as * pitched * and 

* rhyme ; * ** and blames the readers for the altera- 
tion. This elicits a rejoinder from Mr. "Whittaker, 
in which he says that " the rule in most, if not all, 
printing offices is to follow the ordinary spelling as 
laid down in dictionaries of repute, unless special 
instructions are given to the contrary.'* 
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THREE ENGLISH STATESMEN.* 

These lectures were delivered many years 
ago in a few towns of the north of England 
by Mr. Goldwin Smith, to raise, as he 
tells us, ** a sum of money, of which he 
stood in need, in order to enable him 
more worthily and effectively to support a 
cause which to him and those whom he 
most reveres, appeared to be that of legal 
order, humanity, and justice." It might 
prejudice some of our readers, and, per- 
haps, lead others away from the literary 
discussion of these essays, which is our 
sole object on this occasion, if we were 
to lift the veil and explain what that cause 
was. It is enough at present to judge the 
lec^res on their intrinsic merit, apart from 
the occasion which drew them out Wecan- 
not read this without a pang of regret that 
Goldwin Smith is lost to Oxford and to 
the Liberal cause in our Universities, of 
which he was one of the ornaments. For 
a reason which we need not here discuss, 
iriMMy xckxi are, as a rule, somewhat 
tepid politicians ; and strange as it may 
seem, lean as often as not to the side of 
reaction and authority. We need not 
quote the well-known cases of Hume and 
Gibbon, both of whom combined poli- 
tical absolutism with reKgious free-think- 
ing. Their Liberalism ei^austed itself in 
pulling down the popular religion, and 
left them no taste or temper for the 
popular ideas as to government. Their 
religious scepticism seems to have gene- 
rat^ a kind of political cynicism. The 
people who were such fools as to accept 
a certain superstition about *' one Jesus 
who was dead, and whom Paul afhrmed 
to be alive," could not be worthy of ppli- 
lical liberty. If they were given it they 
#ould make away with it as a monkey 
would with a watch. They are not to 
be trusted with such a precious machine 
as a constitutional system ; and so, political 
reaction was the inevitable sequel of 
religious scepticism in their case as 
in that of Hobbes. The race of 
Hobbists never was so numerous as in 
our day. In Germany it is the same; 
though Hegel, not Hobbes, is the name 
these cynics profess to follow. France, 
if we may judge by M. Renan, is no 
better oft If we had to put it to the 
vote of the Forty Immortals of the 
Academy, we fear the Republic would 
have short shrift, and another Caesar 
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would be brought back in the hopes of 
bringing back with him what has been 
described by those who cheat themselves 
with phrases, — the Augustan Age of Litera- 
tare. This is why, and we say it with 
regret. Universities are not as a rule the best 
> nursing mothers of sound political thought 
Oxford is not exceptionally unfortunate 
in its tendency to produce a race of 
Hobbists, or Hegelians, as the case may 
be. Other Universities also tend to 
foster the same type of cynicism 
and scepticism, though it must be ad- 
mitted that the flavour of Oxford cynic- 
ism is peculiar. There is sweetness and 
light there : — the Philistine, as he is called, 
is slain there weekly by dear little Davids 
with a sling and a stone of Saturday Re- 
view-ing; the Matthew Arnold tone of 
contempt for the middle class in general, 
and Dissenters in particular, is caught up 
to perfection, and this is passed of! in 
Mutual Admiration Circles as Culture, 
Bildung is the correct High Dutch term 
for this new cant of the agetresh from' the 
land, 

Which produced one Kant with a E« 
And manj more cants with a 0. 

To this Oxford, we can only send back 
these lectures of Goldwin Smith with 
deepened regrets. But we cannot send 
the lecturer as well to resume his work in 
the school of history which he had 
so ably begun. History, as all will 
admit, is blind, and cannot see afar 
off, unless it is animated by a noble 
ideal of humanity, and unless it aims 
at holding up that ideal. Chronology and 
geography may be the eyes of history, but 
something more is needed ; we must 
plant eyes in them ; there must be the 
tuning of the heart to admire all that is 
lovely and of good report. The cold 
cynicism of a Horace Walpole, for 
instance, could never write the heroic 
story of a nation rbing up in revolt 
against tyranny. Schiller might write the 
"Thirty Years' War,'* or Motley the "Revolt 
of the Netherlands," but the Walpoles of 
life must be left to dabble in small-art 
criticisms, or to write Castles of Otranto, 
which have the sickly air of a nightmare. 

Goldwin Smith, it is needless to re- 
mark, can deal with hbtory in its true 
light, as the ideal becomes a real struggle 
of humanity to slough off the Cali- 
ban, and to rise to the true standard 
of self-respecting manhood. For this 
reason he has selected as his subject 
three men of great and heroic mould, 



in order to picture to us the stages 
by which this England of ours has 
risen to her present pitch of greatness. 
These men, typical as they are in some 
respects, are Pym, Cromwell, and the' 
younger Pitt. Of the three, we should 
say his heart is most with the first. Felix 
occasione mortis^ — it was Pym's felicity that 
he was taken from the evil to come. The 
great Commoner, as we may call him — 
unless Sir John Elliot or Hampden are to 
dispute the title with him— died just after 
the battle of Newbury — the first decisive 
action which showed that the star of the 
King was to wane, and that of the Parlia- 
ment to wax. Had he lived a year or two 
longer,- he might have come in collision 
with Cromwell. It is difficult to say 
whether Milton's sonnet, calling on 
Cromwell to remember that " peace has 
her victories no less renowned than 
war," would have been written had Pym 
lived. It is impossible to suppose 
the great Commoner sitting tamely by 
while Parliament degenerated into a mere 
Rump. One of two things must have 
happened, neitherof which we need discuss, 
since there are no '*ifs" in history, or 
peradventures in the Divine government 
of the world. We may at least quote Mr. 
Goldwin Smith's version of what would 
have happened if Pym had lived to shape 
the Revolution of 1642, which he only 
lived to launch out in its early stages. 

What would have Happened If Pym had 
Lived. 

Had Pym lived and remained master of the 
movement, whai would have been the result ? 
Into what port did he mean to steer his revo- 
lution P To have embarked on the sea of 
civil war without a port in view would not 
have been the part of a great man. The 
indications are very slight in themselves ; 
but taken with the circumstances and the 
reason of the case, they may perhaps amount 
to probability. If my surmise is right, Pym 
would have preserved the monarchy. He 
would not have changed the family, but he 
would have changed the king. He would 
have put the king's nephew, Prince Charles 
Louis, the eldest son of the Protestant heroine, 
Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, on the English 
throne. The prince, unlike his brothers 
Bupert and Maurice, had shovm sympathy 
with the Commons, and he wa^ received at 
London with much state just about the time 
when Pym died. English history presented 
to Pjm's historic mind nlore than one exam* 
pie of such a chanjire of king. Thus he would 
have done in 1043 what was afterwards done 
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in 1638, but he woald probably have done it 
witll a stronger and mor# atatesmanlike hnnd, 
ItMin ihe interflit of the aristocracy and the 
hUrarchy, and more in the interest of the 
nation. 



As it was, Pym's body was torn at the 
Restoration,under a royal warrant, from its 
tomb in the Abbey, and thrown with the 
bodies of btherrebels below the rankof regi- 
cide, into a pit in the adjoining churchyard. 
The great man of the heroic age lies not 
beside the parliamentary tacticians, whom 
our age calls great. As you stand on the 
North side of the nave of Westminster 
Abbey, where some canons' houses once 
were, your feet are on the dust of 
• Pym, Blake, and Dean, of Strode, of May, 
the Parliamentary historian, of Turis, of 
Dorislaus, the martyred envoy of the 
Commonwealth, of Cromwcirs mother, 
whom also the piety and chivalry of the 
Restoration tore out of her grave. 
Stranger still, as Mr. Smith remarks, Pym 
is not where he ought to be, in the vesti- 
bule of St. Stephen's, among the great 
statesmen and Parliamentary orators. 
Burke is there, and even Plunket and 
Gratton; so are Selden and Claren- 
don ; but Pym is not there ; and hence 
it has been Mr. Smith's pride to erect 
a literary monument to which he thus 
alludes : "But Pym has a statue in his- 
tory, and seldom has there been more need 
of unveiling it than now." We can truly 
say that the statue is worthy of the subject. 
Short as this lecture is, there is in its fifty 
pages such stuff as we need to think of, if 
England is to continue to enjoy the liber- 
ties which Pym bequeathed her. 

This, on the whole, is the ablest of the 
three lectures ; and for the simple reason, 
that Pym is of the three men the one 
with whom Mr. Smith is in most perfect 
sympathy. It is not difficult to delect 
that for Cromwell Mr. Smith has a dif- 
ferent measure. He is not a Washington, 
on the one hand, if he is immeasurably 
higher than a Napoleon Bonaparte on 
the other. This is the Protector's true 
moral level. It is needless to remark 
that the Carlylese vein of hero-worship, 
which puts might for right has no at- 
traction for Mr. Smith. He can only 
caution the young reader all through this 
lecture not to turn off at those sidings 
which the Carlyle philosophy provides for 
us, so as to gloze over the crime of usur- 
pation in any form. Was Cromwell a 
usurper? is a childish question, if asked 
from the standpoint of Legitimacy and 
Divine Right He found the throne empty, 
and he stepped into it ; he saw a crown 
rolled in the gutter, and he put it on. 
But it is not an idle question to ask if he 
was a usurper of popular and Parlia- 
mentary rights. We do not mean to dis- 
cuss this here, but we glance at it in 
order to understand Mr. Smith's very 
qualified admiration for Cromwell. In 
fact, he shows that what Carlyle calls 
strength, was in reality weakness. When 
Cromwell was, in fact, forced on by other 



more fiery and fanatical spirits than his 
own, to bring Charles Stuart to the block, 
this was no work of a king of men, but 
of an ambitious nature forced to take a 
desperate step in self-defence. It was a 
case of the tail leading the head. Mr. 
Smith's comments on the Carlyle philo- 
sophy, which has twisted the popular con- 
ception of Cromwell as far in one direc- 
tion as it had been distorted in the other, 
well deserves the study of all impartial 
minds. 

Hero Worship Condemned. 
Of the religion of hero-worship I am no 
devotee. Great men are most precious gifts 
of Heaven, and nnhappy is the nation ir hich 
cannot produce them at its need. Bnfc their 
importance in history becomes less as civilisa- 
tion goes on. A Timonr or an AttUa towers 
unapproachably above his horde ; but in the 
last great struggle which the world has seen 
the Oromirell was not a hero, but an intelli- 
gent and united nation. And to whatever 
age they may belong, the greatest, the most 
jfod-Iike of men are men, not gods. They are 
the offspring, though the highest offspring, of 
their age. They would be nothing without 
their fellow-men. Did Cromwell escape the 
intoxication of power which has turned the 
brains of other favouritos of fortune, and bear 
himself always as one who held the govern- 
ment as a trust from God ? It was because he 
was one of a religious people. Did he, amidst 
the temptations of arbitrary rule, preserve 
his reverence .for law, and his desire to 
reign under it ? It was because he was one of 
a law-loving people. Did he, in spite of fear- 
ful provocation, show on the whole remark- 
able humanity ? It was because he was one 
of a brave and humane people. A« somewhat 
larger share of the common qualities — this» 
and this alone it was which, circumstances 
calling him to a great trust, had raised him 
above his fellows. The impulse which lent 
vigour and splendour to his government came 
from a great movement, not from a single 
man. The Protectorate with its glories was 
not the conception of a lonely intellect, but 
the revolutionary energy of a mighty nation 
concentrated in a single chief. 

I can never speak of Mr. Carlyle without 
paying grateful homage to the genius which 
produced the "French Revolution." That 
work is his best, partly perhaps because it is 
free from a hero. His " Cromwell " is hero- 
worship, and therefore it is not true; but 
like the alchemists who made real chemical 
discoveries while they were in search of their 
visionarr gold, though he has failed to reveal 
a god, he has not failed to help us in our 
study of the character of a great man. 

Carlyle prostrates morality before greatness. 
His imitators prostrate it before mere force, 
which is no more adorable than mere fraud, 
the force of those who are physically weak. 
"We might as well bow down before the hun- 
dred-handed idol of a Hindoo. To moral 
force we may bow down : but moral force re- 
sides and can reside in those only whose lives 
embody the moral law. It is found in the 
highest degree in those at whom 
hero-worship sneers. Hero-worship sneers at 
Falkland : yet Falkland by his purity and his 
moderation has touched and influenced the 
hearts of his countrymen for ever. We shall 
come to the vulgar worship of success, and 
be confounded with those who look upon mis- 
fortune as the judgment of Heaven upon the 
vanquished. " The judgment of Heaven was 
upon them, sir,*' said a Tory bishop, speaking 
of the regicides, to Quin ; " the judgment of 
Heayen was upon them— almost all of them 
came to violent ends. " " So, my lord," replied 
Quin, " did almost all the Apostles." What 
makes us men, not brutes^ if it is not that we 



reverence ourselves, and listen to the god in 
onr own breasts, instead of blindly following 
the animal whom victory in a oonnict of force 
has marked out as the leader of our herd t 

Neither force do I worship in Ciomwell nor 
arbitrary power. Milton was no Imperialist, 
no admirer of the Ca3sars,no apologist of Nero 
I hope to show some ground for thinkings 
that arbitrary power was not dear to Crom- 
well's heart. He was great enough, if I mis- 
take not, and felt himself great enough, to 
reign among the free. An ignoble nature like 
that of Bonaparte may covet despotism. A 
noble nature never cared for the affection <^ a 
dependant or for the obedience of a slave. 

Turning to the third and last of these 
lectures, the sketch of the younger Pitt, — 
his account of him is, on the whole, the 
true verdict of history — ^that he was a 
Liberal statesman forced by stress of 
weather to take refuge in the port of Con- 
servatism, and detained there against his 
will. It was a strange irony of fate, that 
George III., who only chose Ministers 
down to his own intellectual level — the 
Butes, Grenvilles, Norths — and chafed 
under the lofty tone of superiority of the 
elder Pitt, — should have succeeded in en- 
slaving the son. The younger Pitt had 
all the pride and purity of the elder ; 
and yet, for some reason which history has 
failed as yet to give up the secret of, the 
son became a king's man in the sense 
that the father never did or would. It is 
possible that George III.'s antipathies, 
which were stronger far than his sympa- 
thies, explain this. He did not love or 
trust Pitt, but he hated Fox with a hatred 
bordering on insanity ; and in order to 
keep out Fox, and North, — whom he never 
forgave for his unprincipled coalition with 
Fox in 1784, — he was willing n ot only to 
take Pitt into his confidence, but also to 
yield to him in matters in which otherwise 
he would have been as obdurate as ever. 
The strange transformation which changed 
Pitt from a Peace Minister, and a disciple 
of the new school of Adam Smithy into 
a leader of the Ami- Jacobin reaction, has 
been often described. The following 
paragraph has a painful truth in it : — 
Pltt*s €onver«l#B to Re-aetlon. 
There can be no sadder proof of the ba^L 
effects of the French Berolution on the general 
interest of Progress than the conversion of 
Pitt to the side of the Beaction. He was as 
far as possible from wishing to attack the 
Revolution. Probably he sympathised with it 
while it kept terms with reason and humanitj. 
He had entered into the most friendly relations 
with tiie American republic, notwithstanding 
the influence of the American devolution on 
Ireland. In 1792, when violence had already 
beg^un in France, he reduced his army, stmdc 
off two thousand seamen, and held out the 
highest hopes of further relief from taxes 
within the next fifteen years. '' For slthoogh/' 
said he, in his budget-speech, "we must not 
count with certainty on the continuance of oor 
present prosperity during such an interval^ 
yet unquestionably there never was a time in 
the history of this country when, from the 
situation of Europe, we might more reasonably 
expect fifteen years of peace than we may at 
the present moment." He looked forwanl to 
the abolition of Customs' duties, which wooid 
have been at the same time the inauguration 
of free trade. All his plans f»nd hopes were 
boand up with peace. He stood al^of from the 
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coBgreoe of POnitK. Had his action been free, 
he would probably hare stood aloof to the end. 

But Pitt's reaction was sober and 
moderate in comparison with Burke's. Of 
the many estimates of this remarkable 
man, the following, though severe, is, we 
think, true. 

Burke's Bxtrmwrngmnee. 

The fears and passions of the Conrt, the 
aristocracy, and the clergy, had, however, been 
aronsed ; the progress of the Eevolotion daily 
increased the exdtement among these classes, 
which was raised to the highest pitch by the 
declamations of Burke. As an economical and 
Indian reformer, Barke, in the earlier part of 
hiscazeer, had been one of the best orff^ans of the 
moremeimt, into the reaction against which he 
BOW fioBg himself headlong. If the greatness 
of offeaoes were to be measured, not by the 
badness of the intention, but by the badness 
of the eifect, few greater offences would ever 
hav* been oommitted than the publication of 
the ** Beflections on the French Bevolution." 
It w«8 the special duty of a political philoso- 
pher at that moment to allay passion, to bring 
the nation under the dominion of its reason, 
and to enable it to meet calmly and wisely the 
tremendous crisis through which Europe was 
evidently about to pass. Mr. Buckle thinks 
that Burke, who up to this time had been the 
first of statesmen, now suddenly went mad. But 
the truth is, that two of his best treatises, the 
" Letter to Sir Hercules Langrishe " and the 
" Thoughts on Scarcity," were written after 
the "Beflections on the French Revolution." 
In a^«rtain sense he had always been mad j 
his reason had alwaye been liable to be over- 
powered by his imagination ; he had always in 
his moments of passion been incapable of self- 
contzol ; he had always had.in him that which is 
commonly the root of madness, for he was a 
great egotist, and his egotism is always break- 
ing out under the thin disf^ise of an affected 
self-depreciation. He had lost the ear of the 
Hoose of Commons as much by his extrava- 
gaoee and rant as by his prolixity ; he had come 
to be regarded not only as a dinner-bell bat as 
a fool ; and if we are scandalised at the ezclu- 
sioft of this man of ffenius from the Cabinet, 
people in 1789 would have been more scandal- 
ised at his admission. ** Folly personified " he 
was called by one who had just been hearing 
his speech on the Regency Bill ; and the same 
witness says that he "finished his wild speech 
in a manner next to madness." When the 
House would not listen to his ravings, he called 
them a pack of hounds. He described the 
Lord Chancellor as a man with black brows 
and a large wig, and said he was fit to do an 
set worse than highway robbery. He spoke in 
offensive hmguag^ even of the afflicted King. 
Heealledupon the Clerk to read the Great 
Charter because a bill for the reduction of 
offices trenched on some vested interests. He 
took a dagger out of his pocket, and hurled it 
oa the fioor of the House, as a symbol of atro- 
city of the French Bevolution; upon which 
Sheridan remarked tliat he had bronght the 
knife, but he bad forgotten to bring the fork. 
He deserves the national gratitude for having 
summoned Hastings before the bar of justice ; 
but the violence of his sallies in the course of 
the trial gave a great advantage to the accused. 
Though he was by principle a free trader, his 
party passions had led him to oppose Pitt's 
measure for free trade with Ireland. He was 
now discredited, somewhat neglected by his 
friends, restless from mortified self-love, and 
ready for an outbreak. Mad in any other sense 
he was not. 

Nothing can be more damaging than 
the indictment which the author brings 
against the English Government in Ireland 
at the close of last century. Our space 
will not permit us to refer to it But any 



one who desires to study history as a 
school of morals in which men are seen 
to reap as they sow, should turn to these 
lectures. Apart from the information 
which they convey — and they are emi- 
nently readable — they help to purify our 
judgment, and topurge our minds from the 
mists of false patriotism. We have only 
too few histories written up to this high 
moral standard. If Mr. Smith were to sit 
down and give us a popular history of 
England since the Revolution on these 
lines, he would supply a gap which has 
yet to be filled up. He could do some- 
thing better than write a continuation of 
Hume as Smollett did. He would pro- 
duce a work which would set us free to 
fling our Humes andSmolletts into the 
fire, without a pang of regret such as we 
should feel at present. 



EVERY-DAY LIFE IN INDIA.* 

We have pleasure in introducing the above 
volume to readers in this country 
interested in India; and especially to 
those interested in the work of Protestant 
Missions. It occupies a unique place in 
the descriptive literature of India, but it 
fits that place as few things fit the places 
they are intended to fill. A change in 
the title of the book, however, is required 
to give a correct idea as to what it actually 
is. The term " India " is too wide ; and 
its use does not present to readers the 
useful caution, that everything Indian — 
nationalities, languages, religious and 
social observances, dress, food, Govern- 
ment administration and what not — difTer 
throughout all the various parts of the 
vast continent. If Mr. Rowe, instead of 
purporting to delineate life in India gener- 
ally, had been contend- to have styled his 
work "Every-Day Life in the Madras 
Presidency," or ** Amongst the Telugus " 
(perhaps even adding, " of the Guntur 
district"), it would have been a correct 
account of what is given, and would have 
guarded against the inference, that the 
various statements apply to Bombay, Ben- 
gal, or the Punjab. Of course there are 
statements of ageneral character; but even 
these will be understood best when viewed 
from the local standpoint One chapter — 
namely, that on Festivals — was contributed 
by an Indiana Missionary, and must doubt- 
less apply to the north; but herein 
we think is a mistake. The finest and 
richest temples are in the south. One 
would have naturally inferred that idola- 
trous rites, pilgrimages, and all the person- 
ages and ceremonies connected with noted 
shrines would still exist in connection with 
them. As a matter of fact. Southern 
India presents abundant scope for treating 
of its peculiar festivals, and all that may 
be connected with them, without drawing 
upon the north. 
The general local nature of the accounts 



* Every-DftT Life in India. Illustiated from origloal 
photographs, by Rer. A. D. Rowe, M.A., Author of 
'* Talks about lodia" and " Talks about Mitsion.work in 
India." American Tract Society, New York. 1881. 



being understood, we can scarcely write in 
exaggeration of their . faithfulness. In 
perusing the various chapters, we were 
struck, and we may say charmed, with the 
life-like picturing of native life, customs, 
and ways of acting and thinking : but, as we 
have indicated, they would not come home 
to those whose experience has lain in 
other parts of the continent These 
remarks apply in equal force to most of 
the illustrations, which we regard as admir- 
able. 

The volume consists of forty-one chap- 
ters and an appendix. The subjects 
treated of are various, and may be said to 
include everything of a general interest in 
the life of both natives and Europeans. 
The general scope and aim of the book is 
indicated by one or two sentences in 
the "introduction " : — " There is an India 
of the books and there is a real India ; and 
so different are the two, that the 
student of the one would scarcely recog- 
nise the other, if without a guide he 
should suddenly find himself in a Hindu 
village. . . . Whatever may be the 
cause, we make no groundless assertion 
when we say, that many of the books on 
India seem to have been made with the 
aim of astonishing rather than instructing 
the reader . . . and the extraordinary 
accounts contained in many books on 
India are as surprising to the young 
Hindu as they are to the young Ameri- 
can. " Our author has certainly succeeded 
in making a most readable book of the 
real India, and if descriptions can help 
one to realise what is so different from his 
former experience, one might go to parts' 
of the Madras Presidency with an almost 
perfect knowledge of the life which would 
surround him after a careful perusal of 
Mr. Rowe's " Every-day Life." Our 
observations warrant us in confirming the 
general accuracy of the accounts Mis- 
sionaries are often credited with drawing 
long bows, and we English people 
attribute this failing especially to our 
trans- Atlantic friends ; but nothing in this 
way struck us, except the statement that 
moonlight in India is clear enough for 
writing. We certainly have read letters 
reclining at moonlight on a housetop, but 
never recollect writing at that time. Nor 
has our experience confirmed our author's, 
that the natives* evening meal is not eaten 
till n^ar midnight. Again, while having 
often felt very conscious of our security, the 
account of the open-ness of Anglo-Indian 
bungalows seemed a little overdrawn. 
But these are very minor points. The 
book is full of reliable information, 
pleasantly given, with descriptions so true 
to life that they might be termed word- 
photographs. 

Besides the graphic nature of the vari* 
ous descriptions, a noticeable and valu- 
able feature of the book is its practical 
common sense. The author has not 
confined himself to a simple statement of 
facts, nor has he shown himself anxious to 
maintain any conventional ideas. He re- 
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lates in a plain, clear, concise style, what 
he has seen and heard ; and he comments 
upon men and things in a bold, candid, 
practical way, which proves him to be a 
man of discretion, and liberality of view, 
and tied to no preconceived notions. 

From the introduction, in which Mr. 
Rowe so wisely points out what extrava- 
gant ideas have been current in Europe 
and America respecting India, to the last 
sentence, in which he indicates the most 
useful articles for an intended resident to 
take out to India — the book may be said to 
be thoroughly charged with common sense. 
In this light we specially refer to the views 
on caste and zenanas, in which the good 
in these systems is well put A set of 
arguments well worthy of attention is ad- 
duced in favour of Christianity spreading 
upwards from the lower castes, rather than 
downwards from the upper. 

We certainly think that the book would 
be improved in symmetry of style and 
mode of viewing questions, if, in place of 
the two chapters contributed (XVIIL, 
"Hindu Festivals,'' and XXXV., *' The 
Travelled Hindu ") Mr. Rowe were to write 
himself on the festivals generally observed 
in the district under review, or those which 
he has himself witnessed ; and if he were to 
give his own observations on such Hindus 
who have dared to cross the seas as have 
come under his notice : but taking the 
book as it is, and speaking of it as a whole, 
for graphic descriptions, wise judgments, 
and a large amount of entertaining infor- 
mation, which is thoroughly to be relied 
upon as giving what it aims at — the every- 
day life of the various classes of a large 
part of Southern India— Mr. Rowe*s 
volume deserves hearty commendation. 

We append a few extracts in illustration 
of the author's style of writing and of 
thought :— 

On ExtTAYAiraiit Ideas of India. 
Continaing the quotation we made from the 
Introduction, Mr. feowe goes on to say, " And 
they " (many books on India) " leave on the 
mind the impression that India is a country 
where women are caged up like parrots, where 
widows are burnt alive, and children are hung 
up in baskets to be eaten by birds, or thrown into 
the Ganges to be eaten by crocodiles ; that it 
is inhabited chiefly by voluptuous native 
princes, self-torturing religious devotees, pow- 
wowing Brahman priests, jewel be-decked 
dancing girls, and ferocious Bengal tigers. 
Of the millions of sober-minded, toiling fellow 
human beings with hopes and fears, joys and 
sorrows, sympathies and ambitions like our- 
selves, and in common with the rest of man- 
kind, we are told but little." 

The remarks on the names of the inhabi- 
tants of India, as well as those relating to 
European residents, are worthy of note. 

Tlie Names of the Inhabitants. 

What sball we call them ? If we say 
" Hindus/' the statisticians will tell us that 
one-fourth of them are not Uindus but 
Mahommedans ; while the historians will add 
that the low-caste people are not Hindus 
proper. If we say " East Indiana '* we shall 
be understood to mean a small and special 
cla'H — the descendants of mixed parentapre. 
If we say '' Indians " the name is common to t£e I 
red men of North America and to the natives | 



of the West Indies. We have, therefore, before 
us the alteroatiye of using the awkward ex- 
pression " the people of India," or of adopting 
one or other terms as a general name. We 
prefer the latter, and shall use the word 
" Hindus " as an equivalent to " the natives of 
India " including Mahommedans and Pariahs 
as well as Brahmans and Sudras. In matters 
of religion or other distinctions worthy of 
notice, we shall make the necessai^ exceptions. 
Many years ago, when the Angles, Saxons, 
and others migrated into Britain, the Angles 
for some reason succeeded in having the coun- 
try named after themselves — Angle-land — 
England. In like manner this word Angle has 
taken the precedence in India, and European 
residents generally, whether bom in England, 
Scotland, Ireland, France, Germany, America, 
or in India itself, are spoken of as Anglo- 
Indians. 

Great wisdom is evinced in treating of 
native character. The widely-differing 
estimates of Abul Fazl and Mill are given, 
followed by the discriminating observa- 
tions : — " Both statements are far too 
strong, and the truth probably lies near a 
mean between the two.'' . . " Those 
foreigners who have seen most of India, 
who have lived in the closest connection 
and sympathy with the people, are the 
last to speak in strong and general terms 
of the Hindus as a whole. The writer 
who finds it comparatively easy to say 
this or that is so in regard to Americans, 
Englishmen, or Frenchmen — will find him- 
self confused with the endless variety of 
character which he meets in India." 

The subject of caste is treated at some 
length, one chapter being devoted to it as 
a sacred institution, and another as to its 
relation to actual life. What we wish to 
draw attention to, is, the manly, indepen- 
dent spirit in which its operation and 
future are discussed. 

Caste. 
Caste has not been an unmixed evil. Not- 
withstanding all the bad effects and the evil 
influences which are traceable to the system 
of Hindu caste, we cannot ag^ee with those 
who can see nothing whatever of good in it, 
either in the past or in the present. Some- 
thing even worse than this caste might have 
bef lUIen India during the past three thousand 
years of isolation and seclusion. Whilst we, 
therefore, admit that caste is a barrier to the 
spread of Christianity, we hold also that it is a 
wholesome barrier, and one which the infant 
Christian Church in India could ill afford to 
spare. Caste as a sacred religious institution 
is doomed. The social lines which now separate 
the various classes will not soon be obliterated, 
neither do we see any special necessity for this. 
Even Christianity wages war mainly against 
the religions features of the caste system, and 
though some reformers clamour loudly for 
general sociability, inter-marriage, etc., we fail 
to see what special good can come from such 
a course. Let all be free to choose in such 
matters ; but lay compulsion - even moral com- 
pulsion—on none, else our cure wiU be as bad 
as the disease. 

In this connection, the following 
remarks on the vexed subject of social in- 
tercourse between Europeans and natives 
deserve quotation on account of the sound 
common-sense which they breathe. 

Personal Intercourse between Europeans 
and Natives. 

It is the fashion to start out in the discussion 
of this subject with, " the fault lies with" this 



party, that party, or with both. First of all^ 
we question whether there is any special fcndt 
about it. We may love the Hindu as our 
neighbour, in acconlance with the Gospel in- 
junction, without being fond of him as a social 
companion. We may even yearn over his 
spiritual condition, and be willing to sacrifice 
our own means and comfort for nis welfare, 
without feeling any desire to be intimately 
associated with him personally. 

Our author's admirable principle of not 
overlooking the a//era pars is again well 
illustrated in treating of the subject of 
Women and Zenanas. 

Such extraordinary accounts of the condition 
of Hindu women have found their way into 
English print that the European new-comer's 
greatest surprise is to find them so much like 
their sisters in other parts of the world. .... 
Whatever changes in the social condition of 
Hindu women are really needed will gradually 
take place under the influence of increased 
popular intelligence and the further spread of 
Clmstianity. Hasty change is to be depre- 
cated, and it will probably be found that many 
of our Western ways and manners are no more 
suited to the tastes and requirements of the 
women of India tiian are high-heeled boots, 
fur caps, and black silk dresses; 

We have heard endless tales about the 
misery of being shut up in a zenana, but so 
far from considering it a misery > it is the 
respectable Hindu woman's pride that she is 
secluded, and not exposed to the gaze of all 
passers-by. It must be remarked her^ too, 
that ooly a very small proportion of the 
women are confined to zenanas. The great 
mass of the people are Sudras, and castes 
below these ; and in general their women go 
and come with the same freedom as European 
women. They are seen, not only about their 
homes, but in the streets, in the market-place, 
and in the fields. 

The comparatively few who are confined to 
secluded homes consider their lot a very exalted 
one, removed above the oommon drudgery and 
the public gaze. Occasionally, to make a show 
of great respectability, native women who have 
never been secluded when visited bv European 
ladies pretend that they are not allowed to be 
seen. 

Notwithstanding all that may be urged 
against such a system of seclusion, and we 
admit that from our point of view there are 
many serious objections to it, it is a question 
whether India is not better off with it than 
without it. Of one thing we are quite sure, that 
if European ladies had to live in the midst of 
a closely-packed Hindu town the very first 
"improvement'' asked for, would be to 
raise yet higher the walk which sepa- 
rate them from the dust and clatter 
of the streets, and the idle, yulgar gaze, of the 
public. Although to the Hindu mind the 
seclusion of the zenana has other uses and 
advantages, there can be no doubt that one of 
the causes which originally led to its introdnc- 
tion, was the natural desire of Brahman women 
for privacy, for a place where they might be 
free from the profane stare and th#idle re- 
marks of their low-caste neighbours. 

Instead of having degraded woman, the 
seclusion of the zenana Ims preserved to India 
a degree of womanly timidity and modesty, 
and of respect for woman, which is very 
desirable. 

To compare the intellectual status of Indian 
women with that of European women, and 
ascribe the defect to the zenana system, is 
folly. The comparison must be between 
zenana women and others in India ; and the 
only question to be decided, is, whether India, 
with all the circumstances taken into considera- 
tion, is better or worse off for this system. We 
have dwelt somewhat at length upon this point, 
because it has been and is yet the thongntlew 
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fashion to speak without measare of the evils 
of the fiinda zenana sjstem. 

The reader will see that this book is 
pervaded by a wise and catholic spirit, 
worthy of its important subject 



STORY BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG.* 
Some years ago it was not an easy 
matter to supply young girls with suitable 
and attractive reading either in the form 
of books or magazines. Girls of say six- 
teen or seventeen, who have not yet 
entered upon the duties and responsibilities 
of womanhood, usually have a great deal 
of time and inclmation for resuiing, and 
often at this age get hold of books 
which are altogether too old for them. It 
must however be conceded that such 
youthful maidens, so near to womanhood, 
can hardly be expected to care only for 
stones of childish adventures and ex- 
periences ; and there is, as it seems to us, 
a gap between the regular children's story- 
book and the " novel," which has been 
too wide, and too frequently unfilled. 
Girls have also been in danger 
of becoming too exclusively tied to 
tales; any book treating of such 
subjects as the World of Nature, Animals, 
HabiU and Customs of different nations 
in times gone by. Housekeeping, Needle- 
work, even though written specially for 
them, has been thought far too dry and 
dull The GirPs Own Paper has supplied 
this want in the happiest manner, and 
many others as well Subjects in which 
their interest could never be awakened 
are clothed in such an attractive garb, that 
they will ponder them with the greatest 
care and attention. By no means the least 
praiseworthy feature of the magazine, is 
the story part; and "Cora; or. Three 
Years of a Girl's Life," to which we desire 
to call attention, is a good specimen of 
the kind of literature which is to be found 
in this department. It is now issued as a 
book, forming the first of a series to be 
entiUed," The Girl's Own Bookshelf;" and 
is dedicated by the author, Miss M. M. 
Pollard, to the readers of The GMs Own 
Paper, 

The story opens just as the school to 
which the heroine belongs is about to 
break up for the summer vacation, and 
the girls are full of pleasant anticipa- 
tions; all save Cora, who is obliged to 
remain at school during the holidays. Her 
only relative is her father, who has no 
wish to have her with him. The poor 
girl, however, has not long to bear her 
dreary lot ; her favourite school friend, a 
merry, affectionate girl, invites her to her 
own home, and the account of this very 
pleasant visit forms a large portion of the 
story. Nesta Burges has an elder sister, 
of whom we hear Hide, and two brothers, 

• Cora ; or, Three Years of a Girl's Life. "The Girl's 
Owa Paper' 'Office 56, Paternoster-row. as 6d, 

Bimbt : Stories for Children. By Ouida. Chatto and 
Windtui. z88a. 7s. 6d. 

Old None Faiiy Tales. By Oeorfe Stephens and H. 
Cavaniofl. W. Swan SooncDscbtin & Co., Palcmosier-row. 
4i*6d. 



who play an important part in the story ; 
and though of very different dispositions, — 
the elder being grave and thoughtful, and 
the younger full of fun and mischief, — ^are 
both of them very much taken with their 
sister's friend. We read of country 
rambles, picnics, and other pleasant diver- 
sions, with all those little particulars 
which are so interesting to girl- readers. 
To show the easy, pleasant style in which 
the author writes, and to give the reader 
an idea of Marleigh Grange and its in- 
mates, as well as of Cora herself, we may 
make the following quotation. She has just 
arrived at Nesta's comfortable home. 
At Harlelffta Cranve. 

Cora was not long changing her traveUing 
oostume, aad was soon ready, dressed demurely 
in her black alpaca, with a plain white linen 
collar and cuffo. Not gay, not fine by any 
means, but there was a warm soft glow on her 
cheeks, and the dark masses of her.lozuhant 
hair were deftly plaited into glossy biuids, that 
crowned her gnusefcd head, and gave what 
schoolgirls call a "finish'' to her appear- 
ance. 

She seated herself on one of the low chairs 
at the window, with a book in her hands wait- 
ing until Nesta was ready to go downstairs 
with her. Nesta soon arrired in a bright new 
dress, with violet bows and sash, ana dainty 
lace puffings on her neck and sleeves. She 
had already emerged from her usual sombre 
school costume, and looked hright as the fiowers 
in her waist-belt. 

Nesta gave a long, scrutinising glance at 
Cora, and perhaps her first thought was that 
her friend was just a little dowdy— not, doubt- 
less, more expensively attired than were Sarah 
and Phillis, the neat-handed, black-robed, 
white-gloved damsels, who waited every day at 
the Marleigh dinner-table. But her second 
thought was that Cora could never look any 
thing but a true lady, and that hers was the 
sweetest, dearest face one could see. She 
pressed a fiuttering little kiss on her brow, and 
exclaimed, " You look very nice, my pet ; and 
now let us hurry down, for the first gong 
sounded long ago." 

Cora thought the drawing-room full of 
people when she entered, but ere long she dis- 
covered only the Burges family were present, 
and three strangers — the Bev. Charles 
McArthur and his sister Jessy, and Captain 
Eollo Eraser. 

Mrs. Burges was still seated beside her gipsy 
table, her thin white hands busy with her mus- 
lin work, and leaning forward, playing with 
her scissors and talking earnestly, was a young 
man, with the Burges face unmistakablv, but 
his hair and eyes were darker than the family 

Mrs. Burges pointed out a chair for Cora 
beside herself, and said, smilingly—" This is 
my son Balph, Miss Forest." 

No long peace was there for Cora. In a 
minute Nesta came over, and drew her away to 
be introduced to " papa." 

Squire Burges was standing near a window 
at the other end of the room, talking to a tall 
thin man with close- cropped tawny hair, a 
long moustache of the same colour, a ruddy, 
stin-browned face, and a military appearance, 
and he, Cora's instinct told her, must be 
Olive's lover. Captain RoUo Praser. 

" This is Cora Forest, papa," said Nesta, and 
the portly squire welcomed her warmly, as he 
said — " You are my little daughter's favourite 
school friend, I understand, and that is a sure 
passport to our friendship also." 

There was no mistaking the hearty cordiality 
of his tone, and Cora, who had been feeling 
just a little shy and nervoos, became perfectly 
reassured as the Squire stood looking down 



kindly at her, asking various questions about 
her journey. 

Olive came into the room rather late, just a 
minute or two before the last gong sounded. 
She was handsomely dressed in rich silk, as 
became a bride elect, and carried herself a little 
grandly, as with a slightly haughty mien she 
walked towards Cora and held out her taper 
fingers, staking the girl realise profoundly 
how wide was the gulf between herself, a mere 
school chit, and this very grown up young 
lady, who was to be married in a couple of 
months. 

When this enjoyable visit comes to an 
end| and Cora and Nesta return to West- 
viUe College, the former finds a message 
awaitmg her, saying that her father is ill, 
and wishes to see her. Cora's life here 
turns a sharp comer, and she spends seve- 
ral months in dreary London lodgings, 
nursing her sick father — a man of strange 
behaviour and irritable dispositioa When 
he has recovered some of his strength, they 
go to the continent ; and there Cora learns 
some sad particulars regarding her mother. 
The fortunes of her kind friends, the 
Burges, take a sudden and unexpected 
turn, as also do Cora's ; and when they 
meet again it is under very different cir- 
cumstances. The book is written in an 
unusually natural and pleasing way, and 
the religious lessons are not spread out in 
that obtrusive fashion so apt to prove in- 
effectual to young readers. The book is 
very nicely got up, prettily illustrated and 
printed on good paper. We hope the 
other volumes of "The GirPs Own Book- 
shelf'' may be as pure in tone and attrac- 
tive in style as " Cora ; " then, indeed, girls 
will look forward eagerly for their appear- 
ance. 

Of a very different class of writing is a 
book of Stories for Children by Ouida, 
which she entitles Bimbiy dedicating it to 
the Crown Prince of Italy. There are 
eight or nine tales, of childhood, animals, 
and flowers, at once original, striking, and 
spirited, and sometimes touching. We 
may say, however, that a child must pos- 
sess some culture and intellectual capa- 
city fully to appreciate them ; and certainly 
it is necessary to have a little of the author's 
passionate feeling with regard to children 
and animals, or the stories will seem alto- 
gether too enthusiastic and sentimental 
It will be easily imagined that the book is 
quite suitable and attractive for the read- 
ing of those far beyond childhood. All 
of them are more or less beautiful, some 
of them markedly so. The first story is 
entitled "The Niirnberg Stove," and is 
laid in an Austrian town. This stove, 
the handiwork of a great Niirnberg potter, 
was almost the idol of a large and poor 
family of children, and was the only thing 
of beauty in their humble home. It came 
into the possession of the Strehla family, 
having been dug out of some ruins by 
one of their ancestors, and remained in 
their keeping for three generations. 
Hirschvogel, as it was called after the 
maker, was indeed a thing of beauty and 
magnificence — "a tower of porcelain, 
burnished with all the hues of a king's 
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peacock and a queen's jewels, and 
surmounted with armed figures and 
shields, and flowers of heraldry, and 
a great golden crown upon the highest 
summit of all." This stove, which " had 
stood in palaces and been made for 
princes, had warmed the crimson stockings 
of cardinals and the gold-broidered shoes 
of arch-duchesses," was a very warm and 
valuable friend to these poor children, who 
would talk to and caress it as if it were 
human. Its most passionate friend and 
admirer anu}ng the children was August, 
a little boy of nine years old, who would 
talk to it and make up stories about it for 
the amusement of his little brothers and 
sisters for the hour together. The time 
comes when this precious heirloom is sold, 
to the overwhelming grief of the children. 
Their father comes home one evening and 
tells them what he has done. The fol- 
lowing extract is full of passionate feel- 
ing:— 

HirsehYOffel ftold. 

" I have sold HirsohvOff el/' he said ; and his 
voice was husl^ and aenamed in his throat. 
The spinning-wheel stopped. August sprang 
erect out of his sleep. 

"Sold ffirschv5gel ! ''— if their father had 
dashed the holy cruoiftx on the floor at their 
feet and spat on it they oould not have shud- 
dered under the horror of a greater blasphemy. 

"I have sold Hirschv5gel ! " said Karl 
8trehla> in the same husky, dogged voice. ** I 
have sold it to a travelling trader in such 
thinffs fOT two hundred florins. What would 
youF--I owe double that. He saw it this 
morning when you were all out. He will pack 
it and take it to Munich to-morrow." 

Dorothea gave a low, shrill cry. 

" Oh, father— the children —in mid-winter ! " 

She turned white as the snow without ; her 
words died away in her throat. 

Au^t stood, half blind with sleep, staring 
with dazed eyes as his cattle stared at the sun 
when they came out from their winter's prison. 

"It is not true! It is not true I" he 
muttered. " You are jesting, father ? " 

Strehla broke inte a dreary laugh. 

" It is true. Would you like to know what 
is true too ? That the bread you eat and the 
meat you put in this pot, and the roof you have 
over your heads, are none of them paid for, 
have been none of them paid for for months 
and months ; if it had not been for your 
grandfather I should have been in prison all 
summer and autumn, and he is out of patience 
and will do no more now. There is no work to 
be had { the masters go to younger men. They 
say I work iU ; it may be so. Who can keep 
his head above water with ten hungry children 
dragging him down ? When your mother lived 
it was different. Boy, you stare at me as if I 
were a mad dog ! You have made a god of 

?on china thing. Well, it goes, goes to-morrow, 
'wo hundred florins, that is something. It 
will keep me out of prison for a little, and with 
the spring things may turn " 

August stood like a creature paralysed. His 
eyes were wide opened, fastened on his father's 
with terror and incredulous horror ; his face had 
grown as white as his sister's ; his chest heaved 
with tearlegs sobs. 

" It is not true! It is not true ! " he echoed 
stupidly. It seemed to him that the very skies 
must fall, and the earth perish, if they could 
take away HirschvdgeJ. They might as soon 
talk of tearing down God's sun out of the 
heavens. 

" You will find it true," said his father 
doggedly, and angered, because he was in his 
own soul bitterly ashamed to have bartered 



away the heirloom and treasure of his race, 
and the comfort and health-giver of his young 
children. " You wiU find it true. The dealer 
has paid me half the money to-night, and will 
pay me the other half to-morrow, when he 
packs it up and takes it away to Munich. No 
doubt it is worth a great deal more— at least, 
I suppose so, as he gives that — but beggars 
cannot be choosers. The little black stove in 
the kitchen will warm you all just as well. 
Who would keep a gilded, painted thing in a 
poor house like uiis, when one can make two 
nundred fiorins by it ? Dorothea, you never 
sobbed more when your mother died. What is 
it— when all is said — a bit ef hardware, much 
too grand-looking for such a room as this. Jf 
all the Strehlas had not been bom fools it would 
have been sold a century ago, when it was dug 
up out of the ground. ' It is a stove for the 
museum,' the trader said when he saw it. To 
a museum let it go." 

Space will not allow an extension of 
this extract, but it is by no means the end 
of the exciting scene. The little fellow 
goes on to plead passionately and piteously 
for his dear Hirschvdgel, until he is 
silenced by a cruel repulse. Our quota- 
tion is a very good specimen of the style 
in which the whole book is written— full of 
passion, svmpathy for the young and help- 
less, ana vivid in description. Little 
August does not part with the stove, after 
alL He manages to conceal himself in- 
side it, and after many narrow escapes, is 
discovered at the right time, and by one 
who becomes his benefactor. 

We can afford to make but brief men- 
tion of two or three of the other stories. 
" The Child of Urbino," a story of the 
great painter Raffaelle, and his first great 
achievement, is full of beauty, tenderness, 
and exciting interest Not one of them 
surpasses this in our estimation. Then 
we would mention, " In the Apple 
Country," a touching story of two Italian 
children and their grandfather, who had 
been decoyed away from their native land 
to England, and had to try and earn 
a living by dancing and conjuring; — 
** Moufflou," a beautiful and pathetic story 
of a dog;— and "The Little Earl," which 
relates how a child of but eight years old 
endeavours to be of use in the world, and 
of his own accord breaks away from the 
ease and indulgence by which he is sur- 
rounded. It will be perceived that this 
volume is quite out of the common 
order of children's tales, both in their 
choice of subjects and in the style of 
writing. It is a long time since we have 
met with a story-book containing so much 
vigour, ability, and really admirable feel- 
ing. We wish it every success. 

We have before us another children's 
book, as unlike the last as that was unlike 
the one before it. These are fairy tales, 
pure and simple — Old Norse Fairy Tales ^ 
gathered from the Swedish folk, by George 
Stephens and H. Cavallius. The trans- 
lator, Mr. Albert Alberg, lays but one fact 
before the reader, viz., that " these stories 
are genuine Folk Tales of unknown anti- 
quity, and transcribed from the mouth of 
the Swedish peasantry, who have treasured 
them up from father to son, from son to 
grandchild, ever since their immigration 



into old Scandinavia." The Swedes must 
have wonderfully long and powerful 
memories to be able to recount these in- 
tricate tales with all their windings and 
twistings. We were inclined to think, as 
we read them, that they must have been 
** made up going along." One can trace 
a vein of sense here and there, but there is, 
as we have indicated, too much confusion, 
and we should have to read one of them 
over several times before we could relate 
it again at all connectedly. But, very 
likely, this feature will be an attrac- 
tive one to our young readers; there 
is no standing still anywhere, and 
scene after scene and wonder after 
wonder pass before us. A human being 
is transformed all at once into a mouse, 
then into a bird, then into a tree, or 
whatever else smts the purpose. The 
tales are not very unusual in their sub- 
jects ; they are mostly about kmgs and 
queens, princes and princesses, who fall 
into the power of some evil fairy or witch, 
and, after wonderful adventures and terrible 
misfortunes, attain the summit of their 
hopes, and live happily for the rest of 
their days. Children who relish stories of 
wonderment will eagerly devour these, 
and certainly they will amuse and divert 
them in no small degree. There are 
ample and amusing illustrations, which 
will very much add to the attractiveness 
of the volume. 



AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOSEPH LIYESEY.^ 

A SIMPLE Story of a man's life-work is 
always interesting ; and in the case of the 
writer of the autobiography of Joseph 
Livesey unusually so. The volume 
might have been far more interesting had 
Mr. Livesey written more about himself 
and less about teetotalism. Teetotallers 
are very good people, we admit. Drunken- 
ness is a great evil, and they war with ic ; 
but teetotallers make a wonderful virtue 
of the fact that they are teetotallers, and 
naturally expose themselves thereby to 
not a little censure. Temperance is a 
virtue acknowledged by all the world, and 
when doctors tell us we are better with- 
out intoxicating drink than with it, only 
veiy foolish people will indulge freely in 
its use. People who are fools you 
really can do little for ; and a wise man, 
while he pities them, will aim rather at the 
instruction of the more capable and the 
more useful species of the community. A 
farmer, if he would make farming pay, 
tries to get the best soil he can to work on, 
and eschews worthless seed. It is the same 
with mining* Only a fool would sink his 
money in a pit in which there was no mineral 
A man who persists in drinking when he 
knows it is bad for his body and his soul 
and his pocket, is such a fool that the 
world can never expect, however sober he 
may become, to reap much of a harvest 
out of him. Young men may get into bad 
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company, and may lead a wild and foolish 
life for awhile, and if they have sense, 
in the course of years they will outgrow 
such folly, and learn all its wickedness ; but 
the poor, miserable, grey-haired drunkard, 
you cannot make much of him. The fact is, 
teetotallers really become, from living in a 
little world of their own, quite led away by 
their mutual self-admiration, and are in 
danger of regarding all who do not see 
eye to eye with them as little better than 
the heathen. They are good men, and 
they do good, but in this respect they are 
only on a footing with other men who do 
good though they do take a glass of wine 
for their stomach's sake and their often 
infirmities. The moral is, ** Let each 
man do what good he can in his own 
way and to the best of his ability." There 
is DO royal road to the Millennium. 

In 1832, when Joseph Livesey and a 
few obscure enthusiasts met at Preston 
and agreed to abstain from all liquors of 
an intoxicating quality, whether ale, 
pOTter, wine, or ardent spirits, except as 
medicine,— they thought in a few years 
all England would become teetotal. It 
is well that they held such a faith, or they 
might have done nothing. Nevertheless, 
in spite of all the money and time and 
energy given to teetotalism, it may be 
questioned whether by this time the tee- 
total agitation as such would not have 
collapsed had it not have been for the 
enormous impulse given to the cause by 
the scientific researches of Dr. Richard- 
son, and by the forcible testimonies of Sir 
Henry Thompson. It is to the credit of 
the Salvation Army that they have done 
mtich in the way of sobering the lowest 
classes of society ; but that is the result 
of their religious teaching, and may not 
be set down to teetotal organisation. 
At present it must be owned that the time 
during which the Salvation Army has been 
at work is far too brief in justifying any 
strong remarks as to its influences one 
way or the other. 

But apart from the claims of Joseph 
Livesey as a teetotal hero — whatever 
that may mean — it is evident, from 
his autobiography, that he is a noble 
man, and has led a noble career ; and the 
beauty of his autobiography is, that he 
sets before us a very possible model — not 
one the contemplation of which makes 
one despair. It is not as a great man 
he poses before us, but as a good one ; 
and in this respect his example en- 
courages and stimulates ; and if, as we 
have already implied, Mr. Livesey had 
given us a little less teetotalism and a 
Uttle more about himself anu what he did, 
and how he became well off, his autobio- 
graphy would have been as rich in interest 
and as widely popular as those of 
Franklin or Richard Huttoa Teetotallers, 
perhaps, will never forgive us ; but, never- 
theless, the fact remains, that it is not 
the teetotal autobiography of Joseph 
Ltvesey fdt which the world cares. It 
does not care even tg h^ar (h^t in 1867 



Mr. Livesey published the Staunch Tee- 
totaller^ and commenced in it a series of 
chapters headed, " Reminiscences of 
Early Teetotalism ; '* but when he tells us 
how he was born in the lowest stage of 
society, had to work in a cellar, and 
thence made his way till he became a 
power not only in the town in which his 
life was cast, but all England over, then 
we read with interest, and wonder, and 
admire. We feel that we are in contact 
with a man— and are all the better for it 
Another fact comes out of this auto- 
biography which is of special interest to 
the religious student, and that is, the way 
in which self-made men like our author 
in time separate themselves from the narrow 
bounds of a sect. He early became a 
Baptist ; then he became a Scotch Baptist 
— a sect of whom he writes, that **they 
attached so much importance to sound- 
ness in the faith that it was with reluctance 
that they held fellowship with others who 
did not hold the same opinion. There 
were but a few in the society, and, 
imbibing the same views, my religious 
intercourse was greatly circumscribed. I 
became the zealous advocate of opinions 
rather than the promoter of charity among 
all good people. At any cost I would 
stand up for the truth. I gave my mind 
to controversial theology, and spent far 
too much time in settling, as I thought, 
disputed points, especially those between 
Calvinists and Arminians, Unitarians and 
Trinitarians — points which have occupied 
polemic champions through all ages, and 
are yet unsettled.'* As was to be ex- 
pected, his fervency of orthodoxy soon wore 
off; and we find Mr. Livesey confessing, that 
since he left the Baptists he has not joined 
any particular denomination, though he 
wishes well to every party, whatever their 
form of faith, worship, or discipline, who 
really fear God, and try to bless and 
benefit their fellow-creatures. At the 
same time he admits how, in his youth, he 
was benefited by being, as it were, de- 
nominationally connected. For one 
thing ; it helped him to a wife ; and that, as 
is evident from his autobiography, was a 
great advantage. Mrs. Livesey was, in- 
deed, a helpmate, though the marriage was 
singularly unromantic. ** I heard of Miss 
Williams,** he writes, " as an amiable and 
religious girl, and before seeing her my 
choice was decided." When he struck on 
the road which was to lead to fame and 
fortune, she was at his right hand. The 
story of his rise and progress is interesting, 
as it shows how fortune is gained generally 
little by little, and not by grand theatrical 
coups or lucky flukes. In 18 16, when 
weaving was bad, and the prospect before 
him was of the gloomiest character, Mr. 
Livesey purchased a bit of cheese ; and 
hearing that prices had declined, he 
reckoned how much better it would be to 
buy a whole cheese of the farmeis out- 
right. A friend lent him a sovereign, 
and the purchase was effected. His 
neighbours in frestoQ all bought a bit. 



and in counting up his coppers he found 
that he had made a profit of eighteen- 
pence. ** For some time," he adds, "I con- 
tinued weaving through the week, and cut 
cheese out the Satiurday, first at a corner in 
Syke Hill, and then in the mafket-place. 
Here I fixed my table, and produced con- 
siderable excitement by cutting out cheese 
at 5 Jd. a lb., the general price being yd. 
I soon succeeded in retailing as much as 
three hundred-weight a day. Shortly after 
this my wife took the table, and I became 
a sort of wholesale man, selling whole 
cheeses, and sometimes a hundred-weight. 
She was quite as active and as persevering 
as myself. Winter though it was, we stood 
out in all weathers, caring litde /or present 
comfort in hope of future success." After 
this we are not surprised to learn that Mr. 
Livesey gave up the loom, extended his 
business, and that in time he was at the 
head of one of the largest establishments 
of its kind in North I^ncashire. As his 
fortunes grew so did his public spirit. In 
1822 he commenced the printing business, 
and in 1844 he founded the Preston 
Guardian newspaper. 

As a philanthropist rather than at a 
trading politician Mr. Livesey threw him- 
self heart and soul into the movement for 
the repeal of the Corn Laws. " It was 
impossible for me," he writes, ** to remain 
a mere spectator when I saw my fellow 
creatures suffering so severely from a 
removable cause ; and on every occasion 
I endeavoured to expose the cruel 
tendency of the Corn Laws and the 
wickedness of excluding foreign food 
when the people were starving, for the 
selfish purpose of keeping up the value of 
land. Ten years before the Com Law 
League was fully at work, in my Moral 
Rejonner I wrote strong articles upon the 
subject" Mr. Livesey did much for the 
welfare of Preston. In 1824 he wrote a 
pamphlet entitled **A Friendly Address 
to the Working-classes," arguing in favour 
of industry, cleanliness, economy ; and 
against smoking, pledging, dealing with 
talleymen; and on better domestic manage- 
ment. Before he had heard of Friendly 
Societies he had written and circulated 
for the same classes, a pamphlet, headed 
" The Besetting Sin." He was opposed 
to the new Poor Law of 1834, and did 
his best to resist its introduction into 
Preston ; and when Mr. James Acland 
went through the country lecturing in its 
favour, Mr. Livesey appeared upon the 
platform as his opponent. One little ex- 
perience of his is worth recording as a 
lesson to benevolent philanthropists. 
" Several times," he writes, " have I en- 
deavoured to set up poor men in a little 
way of business, as hawkers ; selling books, 
blacking, caps, &c, but with one excep- 
tion, I think, they were all failures, so 
clear is it that success depends even more 
upon personal qualifications than upon 
other circumstances." This is an impor- 
tant testimony, and may help to save a 
good deal of misdirected kindness. 
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Another lesson may also be learned 
from this life — the folly of embarking in a 
business with which you are not familiar, 
or the details of which you cannot have 
under your own control. A person with 
whom he was friendly was in the cotton 
business as manufacturer, and afterwards 
as a commission agent He often repeated 
to Mr. Livesey how well he was doing, 
and how much better he could do if he 
only had a little more cash. In short, he 
induced Mr. Livesey to become a partner, 
got into difficulties, and left Mr. Livesey 
to bear the brunt. Altogether he reckoned 
his loss at ;;^2}Ooo, when he could ill 
afford it. " Never mind," said his wife, 
when she saw her husband cast down, 
** we shall get through ; we worked hard 
for what we had — it is lost — but we can 
work for more." 

Preston, it seems, had the advantage, 
or disadvantage, of universal suffrage, 
and in no place were the elections more 
costly or disorderly. Violence and rioting 
were seldom wanting, and bribery and 
corruption were prevalent Mr. Dobson, in 
his history of the elections of Preston, 
examined threeofthe elections of Hurrocks 
and Honley, held in 1812^ 181 8, and 
1820. In the first, for polling 1,379 votes, 
the expenses on own side only were 
;^5,67i 17s. 6d. There were ^fifty-six 
public-house bills, amounting to ;^3,8o7 
13s. 7d. The expenses of the next elec- 
tion and the public-house bills amounted 
tO;^4,iii 48, 7d. The next, in 1820, 
was still more severe, and the expenses 
of the one party alone amounted to 
^11,559 I2S., and the public-house bills 
being ;^8,205 19s. 4d. Such was the 
conuption, that, without " open houses," 
as they were called, it was difficult to get 
on in electioneering. The polling at that 
time lasted fifteen days. It was subse- 
quently reduced to eight, and by the 
Reform Bill to two, and since only to one. 
On the defeat of Mr. Stanley, afterwards 
Lord Derby, by Messrs. Cobbett and 
Hunt— an event which, Mr. Livesey tells 
us was not the result of fair play — the 
family mansion of the noble earl was 
razed to the ground, the races were 
abandoned, the cockpit closed, and the 
family subscriptions refused. It was a 
blow for Preston at the time — a blow, 
however, which did in reality little to 
damage Proud Preston, as the town then 
was termed. 

A gleam of comfort may be gleaned 
in the little book by the victims of real 
or imaginary physical infirmities. Mr. 
Livesey was a delicate man from birth. 
On his mother's side there was an here- 
ditary tendency to rheumatism, and yet, 
bom in 1797, he is still alive and in 
the possession of health of body and of 
mind. Soon after he began his travels in 
the cheese trade, he writes : " It would be 
difficult to describe the sufferings I en- 
dured ; and such was the exhaustion of my 
poor, weak frame, that it was a quarter of a 
year before I was thoroughly recovered 



The joints of both hands and feet were 
swollen and quite fast, and I endured the 
most excruciating pains. For weeks I got 
little or no sleep. The slightest motion 
occasioned by my attendants walking over 
the floor was more than my poor nerves 
could bear. Sometimes I was delirious, 
and saw, as I fancied, most horrid spectres 
in the room. Though covered only with 
a single sheet, the heat of my body was 
almost unbearable, and such was the agony 
I endured that the vapour could be seen 
rising visibly from under the sheet" All 
sorts of remedies were tried. He went to 
different doctors, and all in vain. " It was 
a happy day for me," he writes, and we 
can well believe him, " when I discovered 
their (physic bottles and pill boxes) com- 
parative uselessness, and learnt that nature 
is always curing, and that physic oftener 
retards than assists her wonderful conser- 
vative operations." The fact which opened 
his eyes, was a pamphlet on the water 
cure at Graefenberg. Since then he has 
been an enthusiast for water as a means 
of cure. In the same way he also has 
become a vegetarian. ** I have long been 
convinced," he writes, that there is as 
great a delusion existing in reference to 
the nutritious qualities of animal food as 
of beer.*' He has tried vegetarianism 
with gain to his pocket, and no loss of 
mental or bodily vigour. " My dinner at 
home, as a rule — say three potatoes and a 
little butter, followed by a little pudding, 
or roasted apples, or something equally 
simple — never costs more than sixpence." 
The bill of fare is not tempting, we admit ; 
but the economical advantages of the 
system are not to be denied. Parents, 
he thinks, are to be blamed for 
giving children flesh meat to make them 
strong. But we must not follow the 
venerable author further. We have 
written to show how great is the loss of 
those who refuse to read the book, think- 
ing that it is a mere teetotal publication, 
and how richly full of common sense and 
practical wisdom are the experiences 
which it records. 



MISS COBBE'S LATEST VOLUME.* 
It is always a matter of satisfaction to 
find elevated Christian philosophy com- 
bined with logical acumen and clear- 
sighted common sense. So frequently is 
it proved that deep religious experience 
may exist with the smallest possible 
amount of knowledge or logic, that with 
the perversity of human theorising it has 
come to pass that religious experience is 
often regarded as equivalent to shallow 
mental capacity. Reasonably viewed, it 
should be matter for gratitude that the 
feeblest mind can yet entertain ennobling 
and beautifying emotions. But that the 
fact proves religious aspiration or emotion 
to be antagonistic to culture or pl^ilosophic 
insight, is a deduction that requires only 
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to be plainly stated to show its fallacy. 
Rarely has a more exquisite and positive 
union of Christian thought and feeling 
with large intellectual attainment and 
capacity, been seen, than in the sweet 
singer, Mrs Browning ; and we rejoice that 
in difl'ering degree such union is not un- 
common. The sterner and more techni- 
cal instruction of women during the last 
thirty years is rendering this fact 
more and more possible; and proba- 
bly Miss Cobbe, herself an admirable 
instance of the combination of intellect 
and grace, is right in predicting the ad- 
vance of women in intellectual as in re- 
ligious matters. This new volume, with 
its somewhat fanciful title, deals not with 
geography, but with some of the problems 
of the time with which the thoughtful are 
daily brought face to face. Three ques- 
tions are fairly and candidly met 
Whether the denial of God and Immor- 
tality be indeed a '* magnanimous " 
creed ? Whether life be truly a burden 
and a curse ? And whether bodily health 
be, after all, the sum mum bonum for which 
personal freedom, courage, humanity and 
purity ought all to be sacrificed ? Various 
lesser papers on moral questions, and an 
eloquent discussion of the Fitness of 
Women for the Ministry of Religion, con- 
clude with another paper on a subject 
already handled by Miss Cobbe — a specu- 
lation concerning the immediate entry 
into the Life after Death. This is " that 
* Peak in Darien' which we must all ascend 
in our turn — the apex of two worlds, 
whence the soul may possibly descry 
the horizonless Pacific of eternity, the 
turning-point of human life.*' 

Premising that she has no sympathy 
with the spiritualist movement, the author 
guards her argument from being taken as 
any proof of a future life Assuming a 
life after death, such as Christians hold, 
she desires only to point out the consola- 
tory confirmation which some of the circum- 
stances attending death, in cases where 
the faculties are unclouded, suggest It 
is with the utmost care and delicacy that 
Miss Cobbe ventures on ground that has 
always been tempting to those interested 
in spiritual things, and especially to souls 
whose hopes, withered for this life, 
turn wistfully to the possibilities death 
may open up. We would that all who 
venture were as cautious arid reverent. 
The instances given, on authority which 
Miss Cobbe vouches for as trustworthy, 
narrate always the same fact ; to which 
immense force is given from the certainty 
that the witnesses are all independent and 
probably consider their own case as soli- 
tary— (this is the singular and significant 
incident, too common to be disputed)— 
" namely, that the dying person, precisely 
at the moment of death, and when the 
power of speech was lost, or nearly lost, 
seemed to see something ; or rather, to 
speak more exactly, to become consaous 
of something present (for actual sight is 
out of question), of a very striking kmd, 
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which remained invisible to and unper- 
ceived by the assbtants." 

Some of the incidents are singularly 
affecting, and many persons can add some 
mddent of a like kind to Miss Cobbe's 
narrative. Her argument, as deduced from 
these and other instances, we quote : — 
Tke Kl««le of Beatta. 

The qoestioxi seems to press upon us, Why 
dioold we not thus catch a gbmpse of the 
BpiEitoal world through the mdf-open portal 
-raecem oar dying brother is passing ? If the 
KMil of man ezists at all after the extinction 
of the life of the body, what is more probable 
than that it shonld begin, at the very instant 
when the veil of the &sh is dropping off, to 
ezwcise those spiritual powers of perception, 
which we must suppose it to possess (else were 
its whole afterlife a blank) and to become con- 
sdoQS of other things than those of which our 
dim senses can take cognisance. If it be not 
destined to an eternity of solitude (an absurd 
hypothesis) its future oompanions may well be 
reoognised at once, even as it goes forth to 
meet them. It seems, indeed, almost a thing 
to be expected, that some of them should be 
ready waiting to welcome it on the threshold. 
Is there not, then, a little mar^n for hope — 
if not for any oonfident behef^tbat our 
fondest anticipations will be verified; nay, 
that th« actual exi>erience of many has already 
▼erified them P May it not be that when that 
boor comes for each of us which we have been 
wont to dread as one of parting and sorrow^ 
" The last long farewell on the shore 
Of tins rude world " 

Exe we *' put off into the unknown dark^" 
we may find that we only leare, for a little 
time the friends of earth, to go straight to the 
cmlmoe of those who hare Mg been waiting 
inr «8 to make peirfect te tiwm the nobler life 
bejoad the grave. May it not be that our 
w>y test dawning sense of that enfranchised 
flKutenoe will be the rapture of reunion with 
the beloyed <mes whom we have mourned 
ea lost, but who have been standing near, 
waiting longinglr for our recomition, as a 
mother may watch beside the bed of a fever- 
stridden ehild till reason re>illumines its eyes, 
mad with ootstretehed arms it cries "Mother " ? 

Whether Miss Cobbe has hit the truth 
or not is for each to judge for himself; 
but probably many sore hearts will bless 
her for the suggestion of a not unreason- 
able hope, to which she adds the consol- 
ing reflection diaty even if her hope be a 
dream, ^'the faith remains, built on no 
^uch evanescent and shadowy foundation, 
that there is One Friend, and He the best, 
in whose arms we shall surely fall asleep, 
and to idiose love we may trust for the 
reumon, sooner or later, of the severed 
links of saaed human affection." 

In her cfiscussion of the Fitness of 
WoBun for the Miaiitry of Religion, 
Miis Cobbe mentions the ^ntlifications of 
readiness, and special facility for playful 
•atke. No apter illustration of her cor- 
xecXxkcn cookl be found than the author's 
own brief article on *< Pesrimitni and One 
of its Professors." Her sketch of Arthur 
Schdphenhauer — ^the heartless, cowardly, 
and arrogant German philosopher— is the 
perfection of legitimate and terribly keen 
criticism ; womanly, too ; for she considers 
him a ^ir subject of observation on 
the giowid that he died childless, and 
coofeqnently none remained to be pained 
by cudkl criticism <rf his faults. Did 



ever masculine critic stay his hand on such 
a plea? ** Hygeiolatry " is the title of 
another striking and, we submit, unan- 
swerable argument against the doctor's 
doctrine (not confined to doctors as Miss 
Cobbe remarks), that the interests of 
health are so supreme that they them- 
selves constitute the highest law, and 
render any practice conducive to them 
ipso Jacto lawful ? The earnest protest 
against Acts of Parliament passed to pro- 
tect and legalise vice for prudential rea 
sons is needed; while vivisection finds 
now as ever its most formidable opponent 
in a woman who has the courage of her 
convictions, and dares to speak out on 
topics that a false delicacy, too often twin 
brother to necessity for concealment, 
would fain cover with silence. Let us 
quote a sample of Miss Cobbc's 
Plain ftpeaklny. 
It will be replied, "All these evils have 
existed for ages. There have always been 
found selfish, cruel, cowardly, and proflifpite 
men, ready to transgrees when their inchna- 
tioDS goaded them ; willing to rank their own 
health, life, and enjoyment far before the law 
of God or the interest of their fellows. What 
signifies, then, a new formula of selfishness ? " 
It signifies, I venture to say, a great deal 
Hitherto men did evil; but they (or their 
neighbours for them) had at least the grace 
to recognise that it was evil. The selfish man 
was charged with selfishness. The cruel man 
did not assume the airs of a benefactor of 
mankind. The ooward was kicked as a pol- 
troon, not rewarded with sympathetic smiles 
for his candour. The man who sought the 
dens of vice did not go thither with his con- 
science pacified by his phvsician's orders in his 
pocket. To teach men that '' a practice con- 
ducive to health is ijpao facto morally ri^ht," 
is, then, at one and the same moment to damp 
erery aspiration after the nobler kinds of vir- 
tue, and to supply a justification for every 
meaner kind of vice. Neither selfishness, nor 
cowardice, nor cruelty, nor unchastity, can be 
justifiable by the plea that they may conduce 
to the bodily health of one man, or of a thou- 
sand men ; and he who will save his life by 
such means will assuredly lose all that makes 
" life worth living," all for which life was 
given. 

These are noble words, and should 
surely bring conviction to minds open to 
truth, scientific or moral. 

We have travelled backward through 
this remarkable volume, every page of 
which contains some truth eloquently ex- 
pressed or some thought striking and sug- 
gestive, till we come to the chief and first 
essay on " Magnanimous Atheism.'' Start- 
ing with a consideration of the atheist's 
claim to be the friend of virtue/^r^:;i^//f/yi)^ 
the author proceeds to name in detail the 
reasons for that ckum. The old theory of 
disinterested virtue as opposed to " other- 
worldliness" is shown to be a faUacy, 
since the truly religioua man does not act 
upon Paley's definition that "everlasting 
happiness is the motive of virtue." As the 
author finely puts it, " Love of goodness 
impersonated in God 13 not a less disinter- 
ested, though naturally a more fervent 
sentiment than love of goodness in the 
abstract . . . The sole thing which the 
theist asks of God as the reward of 



obedience is the power to obey better in 
futur^ the privilege of obeying for ever." 

The failure of Positivism in its applica- 
tion to the mass leceSv^s a handling that 
is equally direct and kindly. Indeed, the 
whole article is tenderly expressed It is 
pleasant to read a controversial argument 
which, while exposing fallacies, has no 
harsh word for them. Of Mr. Harrison's 
doctrine of the "posthumous activities" 
of the soul. Miss Cobbe speaks with a 
sympathy enkindled by the nobility of aim 
which finds outcome in doubtful methods. 
The fact is, as Miss Cobbe shows in words 
for which we cannot find space, that Posi- 
tivism is a theory which has grown up from 
some very noble conceptions of the aim of 
life, and its chief teachers are men and 
women of a high type of intellectual and 
emotional character. Their theories are 
" far and away " above the heads of ordi- 
nary persons of the uncultured classes. 
Indeed, the exposition of such theories 
would be simply incomprehensible to a low 
type of mind, or even to many a humble, 
God-fearing soul, who contrives still to 
achieve as noble results of character and 
benevolence by dint of faith in and prayer 
to God, as the Positivist by means 
of his disinterested virtue, or conside- 
ration of his posthumous activities. 
Miss Martineau's utterance concerning 
the joyfulness of the doctrine of annihila- 
tion, lias,, we know, been a puzzle to many 
thoughtful persons. It is, therefore, a 
necessary, though painful, task that Miss 
Cobbe has undertaken in exposing the 
intense selfishness which was at the 
bottom of Harriet Martineau's com- 
placence in face of death. 

Miss Coblie versus Miss Martlneaa. 

Is there not another and larger side of the 
question (than selfish content) which the very 
noblest man ought to feel as awful and heart- 
rending — nay, must feel to be so, in propor- 
tion to his nobleness and his power to extend 
his view beyond his ovrn petty personality P 

True magnanimity, it seems to me, must 
look far outside of a man's own lot, of his past 
share of life's feast and his readiness now to 
rise from it satisfied, and must take a wide 
survey of the lives (so far as they can be 
known or guessed) of all other men— of the 
poverty-stricken, the savage, the ignorant, the 
diseased, the enslaved, the sin-degraded — ^at- 
tain the conclusion that for these also, as well 
as for himself, life on earth has been sufficient 
good, and none other need be asked or desired, 
before he can complacently speak of the joy of 
abandoning faith in God and Immortality. *' I 
have had a noble share of life, and I desire no 
more," is an expression of personal sentiment 
which may or may not be right and fitting on 
the assumed hypothesis. But to join to such 
expression of individual contentment no word 
for the oloeing in of all hope to the suffering 
milUons of our race who havenoi had " noble " 
shares of life« and who do, with yearning hun- 
ger, desire more than has ever fallen to their 
lot— this is as it seems to me, the reverse of 
magnanimity. This is littleness and selfishness 
almost as bad aa that of the bigots whom these 
Atheists abhor, who rejoice to expect heaven 
for themselves, while leaving thousands of 
their brethren to perdition. It might be par- 
donable in one brought up to believe in hell, 
and who hurriedly leaped to the doctrine of 
annihilation from that intolerable yoke* and 
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eried, '' Let us all perish together, rather than 
that hideous doom overtake a single creature !" 
snch a choice would be generous and 
worthy. But when a woman, who probably 
never at any period of her life believed in the 
eternal perdition of a soul, proclaims herself 
enraptured at the joy of finding out that there 
is neither a God to protect the weak, nor, 
finally, any holiness or happiness beyond the 
grave---then, I repeat, this is not mag- 
nanimity, but gigantic selfishness. 

So much for the superior magnanimity 
of Atheism, which has no cure for all the 
varied ills of life, and glories in cutting off 
the only hope left for many broken hearts. 
Miss Cobbe's argument concerning the 
perfect emptiness, to which Positivism 
carried to its logical issues conducts, is 
one deserving of serious and weighty 
consideration. Space fails us to enter 
into any further details, but we cordially 
recommend this volume to all who love 
Truth for Truth's sake. 



NEW LIGHTS OH OLD TRUTHS.* 

There are books bo good that we some- 
times regret that they are not better. They 
are the infanti perduti of literature. 
More might have been made of them but 
for some fatal blight which nipped them 
in their vernal bloom. Tu Marcellus eris 
we say, in the pathetic Virgilian line, as 
they float away into that shadow land 
where the inheritors of unfulfilled renown 
— the Chattertons, the Keats, the Kirke 
Whites of untimely promise rise to greet 
them. A book with such a title as this — 
" The Republic of God ; an Institute of 
Theology '* — is enough to raise great 
expectations. Are we to have another 
''De Civitate Dei'' f Has this Elisha 
Mulford, as his name suggests, become a 
successor to a prophet, and drunk in a 
double portion of his spirit ? Is he to 
become to St. Augustine what Elisha was 
to Elijah ? or is it his ambition asCellarius, 
the author of a new " Analogy,'' to come 
forward and supply to the nineteenth 
century what Bishop Butler did to the 
eighteenth century— a great apologetic 
work which will supersede all others ? 

Perhaps after all it is only the old story 
over again of attempts to demolish unbelief 
at a blow. Every age has its own way of 
puttmg things, and Christian apologists are 
no exception to the rule that he who would 
win the world over to Christian truth must 
adopt the world's phrases, and use a catch- 
word which the age understands. As 
Goethe describes himself in his day as 
only supping at a welt-kind^ with prophets 
on the right and left of him, Lavater using 
one phrase and Basedow the other, while 
he serenely supped indifferent to both,— it 
may be that the children of light are now 
wiser in their generation than they used 
to be. They are doing as the children of 
this worid used to do. They are winning 
the world by using its phrases. Instead 
of such dull terms as a " body of diviniiy,'' 

«'DMRcpaUkofGod. Aa lostkate of Theology. Bv 
Elisba MuMord, LL.D., Author of "Tho Nad n/* 
London : Richard D. Dqkr son. 1*82. 6s. 



we have such phrases as " the philosophy I 
of religion " — a phrase redolent of Attic * 
thyme ; and now, as an advance on that, 
we have the title the Republic of God, 
which carries us back to the traditions of 
the Academy itselfl Plato had his vision 
of a Republic, or ideal polity ; and here we 
are invited by Mr. Mulford to become 
citizens of a better Commonwealth than 
any that the broad-browed sage of the elder 
Academy ever dreamed of. Plato was said 
by the Alexandrian Clement to be Moses 
Atticising ; and this phrase, the Republic 
of God, has a certain ring of Moses Atti- 
cising about it. It is the translation of a 
Hebrew truth into terms of Greek philo- 
sophy. As a taking title has a good deal 
to say to the success of a work, we are 
tempted to do something more than dip 
into a work which blends the apparently 
incongruous ideas of the Hebrew theocracy 
with those of the Greek Republic. We 
have here a work which stimulates our 
curiosity by the quaintness of the connec- 
tion which it suggests between two such 
remote ideas as God and the Republic 

Judging from internal evidence alone, 
since there is no indication of this on the 
title-page, we should say that this work is 
by an American author, and it has many 
of the faults of expression which infect 
writers who are not careful to purge their 
style from provincialisms by drawing fresh 
drafts from the well of English undefiled. 
There is much vagueness of expression, 
together with the occasional inflation aris- 
ing from the too liberal use of technical 
terms of the schools, without possessing an 
exact knowledge of their original use. 
" Metempiric," for instance, is a scholastic 
term invented by the late Mr. Lewes to 
mark the contrast with empiric. He 
held that as there was an empiri- 
cism of sense perception, so there was 
a higher or metempiric method in connec- 
tion with things beyond sense experience. 
Aristotle, it is said, flrst brought in the 
contrast between physics aud metaphysics, 
so in the same way there is an empiric 
and a metempiric method. We fmd Dr. 
Mulford uses this phrase loosely, as he 
also does the Kantian term " postulate.'' 
In his opening sentence he observes, 
*' The Being of God is the precedent and 
the postulate of the thought of God.^' 
Now, this is either unmeaning or a 
sounding truism. A postulate, strictly 
speaking, is an assumption \ it only differs 
from an axiom in that it is not quite as 
self evident ; but its truth, if not its cer- 
tainty, must be admitted before we can 
take a single step in arguing on the pro- 
position in question. Thus there are 
three postulates on which all natural re- 
ligion rests — the Being of God, the 
reality of a future state, and our accounu- 
bility to a Divine Being hereafter. But 
to say that the " Being of Ck>d is a pos- 
tulate of the thought of God," is not to 
affirm, but to contradict the ontological 
proof which he is trying to establish. 
Whfit Dr. Mulfprd means is the exact 



reverse; the thought of God is the 
postulate by which we prove His being, 
since, according to Anselm and those 
who take the h priori road of ontology, to 
think of His existence is to imply that 
existence, since so unique a thought as 
that of the existence of a Great Supreme 
could not have entered the mind unless it 
had aheady some existence outside the 
mind. We may demur to the cogency 
of this proof, and the lines along which it 
moves are, it must be admitted, subtle as 
a spider's web ; but it is the thought of 
Him which postulates His Being, not His 
Being which postulates the thought The 
very thought of such a Being subsumes 
His existence, in the mind, at least, of the 
thinker. If He exists there, seeing He 
is infinite, He must also exist outside 
thought — />., He must be self-existent 
and eternal. We are not ourselves 
strongly impressed with the cogency of 
this proof. It lies outside the common 
consciousness of mankind. But the on- 
tological proof, if it is stated at all, should 
be set forth fairly. The least confusion 
in the statement vitiates the whole proof. 
Passing on from the proofs of God, 
which are threefold, the ontological, the 
cosmological, and the teleological. Dr. 
Mulford lays stress on the last phase in the 
moral argument, and here we think he is 
on safa: ground His remarks on the 
subject of religion in general indicate that 
he has considered the subject, and is able 
to criticise fairly enough the many defini- 
tions which have been attempted of that 
which constitutes the essentiai element of 
religion. He shows that almost all defi- 
nitions err in one of two extremes ; they 
confound religion either with a philosophy 
of the universe on the one hand, or with 
morality on the other ; they are too wide 
or too narrow. The following note de- 
serves quotation if only for its ample list 
of authorities : — 

BcimUloiis of KcUston- 

There are certain definitione of religion to 
be noticed. These definitions are often the 
representation of abstractions. 'J hey are in- 
consistent with the facts in the history of re- 
ligion and the facts which the writer brings in 
with them. The j of ton identify the religions 
with the ethical, which they are necessarily led 
to do by their assumption that the Christ was 
the founder of a religion. 

Their defect is thus in this assumption,— 
that the Christ was the founder of a religion. 
Then they proceed to contrive a definition that 
will <x>rTe^pond wit^ their notion or system of 
this reUgion, and also be in some way consistent 
with the facta in the history of religion. 

Van Oosterzee says, " Religion is the life of 
man in communion with Goa." In the pre- 
ceding sentence he has said : "We discern in 
the most savage fetish worshipper, an inward 
compulsion to rise not merely above them- 
selves and this visible world, but to the 
Divine." But the worshipper of the fetish is 
not then, as the definition implies, in com- 
munion with God. So again he says: "Be- 
ligion is as old and widespread as mankind 
upon the earth." [pogmniyk, vol. i. p. 76.} 
But this again snbfeits the definition it is to 
expound. 

"EeHgicA i» an aekaoviedgmeat of our 
duties toward the law of Oo4A Q I p 
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" Beligion ii the recognition of all our daties 
ms ii they vece Divine commandments." (Kant, 
fieligion inherhM der Qrenzen, der hlossen 
Ytmunft, iv. 1.) This identifies religion with 
cthioB. Bat the actual condition of reUgion is 
often Yoid of every principle of ethics, and an 
•dvanoe in ac etbic^ life is in conflict with it. 
The Christian development has to contend with 
it, as in the religion of the Aztecs and the 
Hindos. 

" Itoilitj and religion are absolutely one ; 
koth are a grasping of the supersensuous. 
What daims to be morality without religion 
may indeed lead to an outwaixlly decorous mode 
of life." (Piohte, Werke, vol. v. p. 210.) 

** Bdigion is the living power of moruity, a 
power imch has become oonsoions of its origin, ■ 
and which manifestsitself ceaselessly in moral 
achievement." 

•• Beligion is conscious morality, a morality 
which, in virtue of that consciousness, is mind- 
fal of its origin from GK>d." (J. H. Fichte, 

" The first meaning of religion is conscious- 
ness, the highest unity between what we know 
and what we do, which makes it impossible that 
what we do should contradict what we know ; 
as tlie tendency of the spirit to be one with 
him centre— GK)d^ ii morality." (Schelling, 
ireri;«,Y0l.i. p. 55.) 

These definitions are admirable ; they repre- 
sent a lof^ conception, but they are not an 
inf eieiioe from the facte in the history of re- 
Ugion, nor can they oonsiBt with those facts, 
nor are they admitted for one instant by the 
most recent expositors of religion. 

Bnt these representations, assuming that 
tiie Christ Ib the founder of a religion, and that 
it ia the highest or ezclnsiye type of religion, 
are comp^ed to adopt a definition that 
identifies it with an ethical life, — the ethic of 
the spirit. 

^ Mligion is an active and passive relation 
of the finite consciousness to the Creator, Pre- 
server, and Bnler of the world." (Kitzch, 
footed by Hagenbach^ HUiory of Dogma, voL 
u. p. 462). This definition has a higher justi- 
fication in history. 

If a definition is to be devised in indifference 
to the facts in the religious development of the 
race, fimply as an abstract proposition to con- 
sist with certain abstract theories or notions, 
then the theories may have some intellectual 
attraction, but it matters little what the defi- 
nition is. 

The defect in the last definition is that it ex- 
dodes pantheistic religions,— and a large part 
of the religions of the world are of this charac- 
ter, — ^reliipons which overpass the finite, only 
to attain to the indefinite, not the infinite. 

It is also a defect in this definition that it 
fpveB an imperfect particular, and it should 
mdd, for instance, the maker, preserver, and 
de8troyer,^8ince perhaps no rdiigion prevails 
more widely. 

Passing on to the remaining chapters, 
there are some excellent remarks, chiefly 
taken from Erskine and Maurice, in which 
the author lays stress on the point, that 
Christ's mission was not so much to found 
a religion as to reveal the Father—/.^., to 
manifest in a single human life what the 
Divine life in the soul is and may be. In 
this view of the case we entirely agree, and 
as this account of what the true mission of 
Christ is and was has not found acceptance 
everywhere, we need not turn aside to dis- 
cuss it as if it were a controversial truth any 
longer. It has long since passed out of 
dus stage. His remarks on the Atone- 
ment, if not original, are worth quoting : — 
The Ateaeraent. 

neve are two representations of the work 
andtaorifloeof the Christ in controversy with 



the position in this chapter. The one regards 
the atonement as a legend, although one of the 
most heautiful of the legends of the world. 
The Father sends the Son ; the Son offers the 
sacrifice required, and returns to the Father. 
It has the unity and action of a drama. The 
myths gather around some legendary hero. It 
is beautiful as a drama, but Far away from the 
world, to form only a mythology for the poet 
and superstitions for the people. 

The other regards it as a scheme of divinity. 
Justice demands satisfaction. Its penalties 
must be executed with indifference as to the 
innocent or the guilty, if only the law be 
maintained. Mercy contends with justice, and 
wrath is averted when justice is appeased by 
this actual substitution, and this legal fiction. 
On this sjstem faith rests^ and the only se- 
curity from these penalties is through its 
adoption. 

These views are not far apart; they are 
abstractions; the one^ in a formal way, is 
mythological, the other logical, but beginning 
and ending in mere formulas. They are 
throughout in controversy with the position 
here given. There is in the redemption the 
manifestation of God, the revelation of that 
which is eternal in the being of Qod, and 
through it man is raised to an eternal life with 
God. 

We close this work with the impres- 
sion that it is the best thoughts on 
theology by one who has come to the 
light by using all helps available, but 
not leaning on any one exclusively. His 
remarks on the Bible and the Church 
indicate that he regards them as co- 
ordinate authorities, neither supreme, 
neither by itself sufficient, but, by being 
interpreted side by side, as throwing light 
on each other. This obviously differs 
from the ordinary Protestant point of 
view, as much as from the Romanist. 
His views, again, on Sacraments would 
probably satisfy neither side. They 
exactly repeat the views of the late F. D. 
Maurice, but some would regard them as 
mystical 

On Sacraments. 

The sacraments of the Church are the wit- 
ness to the will of God in its realisation on 
this earth, and to the coming of the new life, 
the life of the spirit in the world. They are 
the witness to the real presence of the Christ 
with humanit^y, which He has redeemed. 

The baptism is the regeneration of humanity 
in the comiog of the spirit. It is the declara- 
tion of the true and eternal life of man. The 
holy communion is the manifestation of the 
perfect and finished sacrifice, in which alone 
there is the interpretation of the sacrifice and 
death of this earth. The sacraments compass 
the biirth and death of man, in their eternal 
significance. 

The sacraments become the evidence of the 
saeredness of the common life of humanity. 
They take up the types of nature in its own 
life. This water is the symbol of purity ; this 
bread and wine are the symbols of the strength 
and joy of man. They are the common ele- 
ments of life. They are the witness of the 
presence of Him in the life of humanity, in 
whom the worship of the visible is overcome 
and destroyed. They bring their consecration 
to the family and the nation. This baptism is 
given to • lildren of every tribe and race ; as 
the sign of their common relation with Him, 
who ImUi broken down the wail of partition, to 
make in Himself of twain one new man. It is 
given to children in their unconscious exist- 
ence, as the evidence that the least and lowli- 
est in this existence is not separated from the 
Christ, but becomes a partaker in His redemp- 



tion. These elements,— this bread and wine, — 
are the evidence that the daily life, the com- 
mon life of this earth, may be transmuted. It 
is transmuted in union with Him who died for 
the world. 

The sacrament of the Holy Communion is 
not simply the memorial of a distant event, 
that is separated from us by tracts of time ; and 
yet it has the strength and c6nsolation of a 
sacred memory, as it testifies of a past that is 
glorified, and of the presence of Him in whom 
the past and the future are one. 

The sacrament is not the setting forth of a 
sacrifice that requires to be perfected. It is 
the manifestation of the full, perfect, and 
sufficient sacrifice, which Christ made upon the 
cross for the sin of the whole world ; but man 
may be made the partaker in this life— the 
life that was given for the world. 

Works of this kind meet the needs 
of those who are seeking for some 
new Eirenikon, some new aspect of 
truth which shall bring the old dog- 
matic theologies of the past into 
something like harmony. A Formula 
Concordue was what many Reformers 
sighed for, and it may be attained by 
those who can see, as the author does, 
that Church, Bible, and Conscience to- 
gether make a tripod ; and that when the 
truth rests on these three supports, it is 
on a base which cannot easily be shaken. 
If we shall ever have on earth such a Re- 
public of God, it will realise all that devout 
Catholics and Protestants have dreamed 
of — it will be the New Jerusalem, coming 
down out of heaven as a bride adorned 
for her husband. 



SEBASTIAN BACH. 



We have come far enough on the track 
of " The Great Musicians " to feel no lack 
of confidence in the enjoyment and profit 
to be derived from the successive volumes 
as they issue from the press. All can- 
not be alike replete with those personal 
recollections which add so much charm 
to biography, nor will the size of these 
works allow of an exhaustive treatment of 
the productions of the ** Masters," — but 
we certainly have a very fair idea of the 
way in which these men lived and worked, 
leaving us the more desirous of gaining a 
fuller knowledge of the whole as opportu- 
nity may present. In our country — 
whether it be musical or not — there 
are unquestionably countless amateur 
instrumentalists desirous of doing their 
best in the rendering of certain high- 
class music with which they have made 
themselves well acquainted, and in 
which they find a real delight, — but to 
how few comparatively is the history of 
of those works or the conditions under 
which they were produced in the least 
degree familiar. To any such, we unhesi- 
tatingly say that they will augment the 
pleasure of their musical studies a thou- 
sandfold by knowing something beyond 
the mere pieces that they play ; and if any 
will t6st our words, let them start with the 
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volume now in our hands, and they will 
not regret this employment of their time. 

Mr. Poole observes, in his papers, that 
** no one will expect a life of Bach to be 
amusing ;" adding, " but it will be my own 
fault if the present essay does not offer an 
inteiest of a high and varied character." 
It is further noticeable, that we, as English 
people,have not hitherto been able to boast a 
workof ourown on the subjcct,**three trans- 
lations or abridgments of German works 
being our only sources of information, 
from which sources the present writer has 
necessarily drawn certain facts and data ;" 
but in the matter of opinions relating to 
the study of Bach's works he uses his own 
judgment and offers an independent 
opinion. 

So far back as the year 1619, the 
musical talent of the Bach family is trace- 
able in the person of a certain Veit Bach 
of Wechmar in Thuringia, named after St 
Vitus, patron saint of the village church. 
His son Hans was sent, when young, to a 
relative who was town-piper of (iotha, 
from whence he returned to settle in his 
native place till 1626, when the plague 
killed him in middle life. 

Three sons of this Hans inherited the 
musical gifts with which the Bach family 
in so many of its branches was marvellously 
endowed. The eldest, Johann, and the 
youngest, Heinrich, married sisters. They 
'* each left two sons, and by a curiously- 
repeated, custom, each of these pairs of 
brothers married sisters." It was, how- 
ever, Christoph^ second son of Hans, in 
whom we are specially interested, as will 
be seen. Born at Wechmar, in 161 3, he 
lived to the age of forty-eight, leaving sons, 
two of whom were twins, born 22 nd of 
February, 1645, named respectively Jo- 
hann Ambrosius and Johann Christoph. 
They resembled each other in a most re- 
markable degree, in appearance, character, 
and taste ; even to the adoption of the 
viol as the instrument of their choice. The 
first-menticned married the daughter of a 
furrier at Erfurt, and the youngest of their 
children — of whom there were eight — was 
the Bach, whose career and work we now 
consider. Johann Sebastian Bach was 
born at Eisenach, on the 21st of March, 
1685. At ten years of age he was an 
orphan, and went to live with his eldest 
brother, who held the post of organist at 
Ohrdruf ; here he learned the clavichord 
in addition to the violin, in the study of 
which his father had found him a clever 
pupil After five years with his brother, 
he proceeded, in company with a school- 
mate, Erdmann, to Lueneburg, where his 
skill and learning, together with a fine 
treble voice, soon procured him a place in 
the choir of the Michaelisschule. Here, 
for three years, he continued his musical 
studies, as also his general education. 

He left Luneburg in 1703 for Weimar, 
but passed on quickly to be organist at 
Amstadt, ** where hisgrand unde Heinrich 
had founded a tradition of organ-playing, 
but, dying eleven years before, had left no 



worthy successor. ... It is significant 
of the skill which Bach had already won, 
that he no sooner tried the organ — (it 
does not appear as a candidate) — than the 
consistory welcomed in this lad of eigh- 
teen the musical heir of their honoured 
town organist, dismissed the incapable 
Boerner, and forcibly installed Bach at a 
triple salary augmented out of the muni- 
cipal chest." But Bach, like many men 
of his description, could not be governed by 
a consistory. In fact, throughout his whole 
course, he does not appear to have been 
well-fitted for working with others. His 
musical knowledge reached far beyond 
those who surrounded him, and he could 
not endure interference in his own sphere 
of work; hence arose often a hindrance 
to what would have brought him pecuniary 
advantage. His is not a solitary case of 
the kind ; and certainly not in the Bach 
connection. In June, 1707, he gave up 
his appointment; and in the October 
following, married his cousin Maria 
Barbara, daughter of Johann Michael 
Bach, organist at Gehren; and a few 
months later was offered and accepted the 
office of organist at the Ducal Chapel at 
Weimar, which he held for nine years. 
With this appointment, closes Bach's 
career as orjganbt proper; though he 
never relinquished his love for the instru- 
ment of which he was undoubtedly one of 
the most skilled and wonderful of per- 
formers. 

He now became Capellmeister to 
Leopold of Anhalt Coethen, "a young 
bachelor who gave to music the loving 
worship he had not yet consecrated to a 
woman,'' to whom Bach must indeed have 
been a welcome companion as well as a 
constant source of improvement and 
delight ; and the Prince appears to have 
treated him with the greatest cordiality. 
Working together, travelling often to dis- 
tant places in connection with their 
favourite pursuit, and showing his high 
appreciation of him in various forms of 
kindness. 

But a change came over the scene 
^when the Prince married. Studies were 
unheeded, and concerts came to nothing. 
So, afcer sue years of life at Coethen, and 
at the age of forty, Bach makes one more 
change ; and this time becomes cantor of 
the Tbomasschule at Leipzic, and director 
of music in chat town ; a title which im- 
plied considerable authority in matters 
connected with the University services 
there. 

Here Bach encountered unending annoy- 
ance in a would-be rival. One Goerner, 
by name — who had established a Collegium 
ifusicum in the town, and was persistent 
in endeavouring to take the first place him- 
self instead of allowing to Bach what was 
his even by right of appointment (if no 
more) the acknowledged post of leadership. 
A long and harassing dispute went on, 
and the King-Elector at Dresden was ap- 
pealed to, that a true position of matters 
[should be established. But though. 



finally, Bach came to be properly recog- 
nised from head-quarters, it could not do 
away with the constantly recurring irrita- 
tion felt by him whenever the municipal 
authorities claimed to be his judges. 
Mr. Poole forcibly portrays the man's 
character thus, speaking first of Goerner 
whom we have mentioned. "Bach 
never let himself for an instant appear in 
the light of a rival. He only resented the 
impertinence in a certain leonine fashion, 
and held to his academical title." And 
of the Town Council, he adds, "With his 
native independence of spirit he could not 
brook the invasion of this body into a 
province totally beyond their scope. All 
through his life he could never get to 
understand them or the reasons for their 
action, simply because he knew perfectly 
that they were incapable of understanding 
him. This much they knew about him, 
and they gave him ample opportunity, to 
his cost, of knowmg it He could not go 
further and make concessions to their 
limited intelligence. Their presumption 
irritated him, when he found his every act 
hampered and restrained as though he 
were the most incompetent of sciolists." 
It is not difficult to imagine that Bach 
was often at work against his own best 
social interests; but who does not feel 
that he was indeed a noble worker for 
his beloved art, and admire the true brave 
spirit which sought to free itself from 
trammels unworthy of a high bom genius ? 

Meagre apd scattered are our glimpses 
into his home life, but they suffice to show, 
that though of a proud and defiant spirit 
where occasion called it forth in the outer 
world, in his domestic circle he was good, 
true, and loving, devoting himself to his chil- 
dren's advancement, and giving them the 
benefit of his far-reaching knowledge and 
wonderful attainments. 

But, for the well-warranted history of 
this Leipzic period, and much besides, we 
must refer our readers to the book itsel£ 
It treats of much that is deeply interesting 
and useful to the grand composer's 
admirers and students. His life ended at 
the age of sixty-five, when, in the July of 
1750, this divinely gifted man, bereft of 
sight for some months previously, passed 
on to join " the choir invisible." 

Within a week of the end, he requested 
his son-in-law and old pupil to re-write at 
his dictation, the Chorale " When we are 
in the depths of need," over which he had 
often pondered, putting to it in the place 
of the old words those of "Herewith I 
come before Thy throne." 

Through the afforts chiefly put forth by 
Mendelssohn, a monument to Bach was 
erected in 1842, on the promenade behind 
his former home. Leipzic has no boast to 
make of her treatment of one of her 
greatest townsmen. The city did nothing 
even for Bach's widow; but suffered her to 
die in severest poverty ten years after her 
husband. 

In 1850, the Bach society was begun, 
" whose collection of the Master's works 
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has hardly an equal in critical accuracy or 
magnificence of form;" for the formation 
of which Schumann is to be held in well- 
deserved remembrance. 

We should but faintly shadow forth this 
book were we to omit the mention of the 
author's well-prepared chapters on the 
wonderful Passion Music, and those grand 
Masses which give to Bach his unique 
position. They are passed under review 
with the true emotion of one whose sympa- 
thies are well attuned to the theme in hand ; 
while to the description of certain subject- 
matter connected with the Passion Music, 
there is imparted all the glow and colour 
of a fine picture. Two Genealogical 
Tables are given at the end of the volume, 
and a Chronological List of the Church 
Cantatas taken from Professor Spitta's 
valuable work composed from the year 
1704 to that of 1744. 

We are greatly mistaken if this volume 
do not prove one of the favourites of the 
series. 



A MISCELLANEOUS BATCH. 

Stronbuy; or, Hankt ofHighlmnd Tarn, by the 
Aathor of " Tobennorey '' (Macniven and 
Wallace) , professes to contain an account of a 
short Bojoum in a remote part of the High- 
Iftnds of Scotland. ** Two underpaid senranta 
of gOTomment " reoeive a oordial invitation to 
take possession of the shooting box of the 
Laird of Stoonbny. It is a mere cottage, of 
ooorae, and quite in bachelor fashion ; but the 
ifienda find not only birds to shoot, but deer 
to slay, a promising^ love affair to watch, and 
all the quaint humour and superstition of the 
Highlands to entertain them. Sketches of 
happy sporting days, interspersed with any 
quantity of capital stories, portraits of High- 
land lairds, metaphysioal factors, a bishop and 
his wife out for a holiday, and two or three 
wall drawn clergy of the district, make up page 
after page of amusing matter, easy to read, 
and worth reading aloud to a sympathetic 
listener. In an off-hand way, too, the author 
touches upon some of the questions of land- 
tenure, &C,, which press practioELlly upon the 
Highlanders ; and through the mouth of an 
M.P. he contrives to air sundry theories on 
many subjects of varying interest. 

Tom Blinckett, by A. M, Shrimpton(City of 
London Publishing Company), is the story of a 
gentleman who married three wives in suc- 
cession, enlivened by details of the differences 
he found in the characters of the three. Doctor 
Tom Blinckett seems to be a favourite with 
the author, though he married his first wife 
secretly, and his second because he was 
threatened with a breach of promise suit, 
neither of which actions are esj^EKxially credi- 
table. Still the story is interestingly written, 
and if the reason of itd existence is not very 
clear, it at least will amuse the reader and do 
no harm to anyone. 

The Pledged Eleven; or, Valentine* a Broken 
Voum, by Maggie Fearn (National Temper- 
ance Publication Depdt), is a temperance tale 
of a high order. The author is not a violent 
advocate, damaging her cause by strong 
denunciation. Almost every one, unfortunately, 
has observed cases quite as sad as that of 
poor little Buby, sacrificed through the drink- 
ing habits of her husband, and the gradual 
declension and final disaster of many a pro- 
mising youth through drink is written in 
many hearts that suffer. Pretty Buby Dor- 
rington marries Val Vavasour, who is a mem- 
ber of the Pledged Eleven Club. Sidney 
Dorrington also belongs to the «lub, and the 
two beoomo leaders in revelry and foolish 



practical jokes. Sidney is dismissed from 
home on account of a disgraceful trick played 
upon a temperance lecturer. Gradually 
Vavasour loses position, and at length in Lon- 
don, living on his wife's earnings, he is awoke 
to a true idea of his condition by her sudden 
and terrible death from over-work. Finally 
the Pledged Eleven take a better pledge, but 
poor little Buby has been sacrificed. 

The Seven Heroines 0/ Christendom, by 
Charles Duke Yonge (Swan, Sonnenschien and 
Co.), contains in clear and concise narrative the 
histories of seven remarkable women. Joan 
d'Aro, Margaret of Anjou, Isabella of Castillo, 
Charlotte, Countess of Derby, Maria Theresa, 
Flora Maodonald, and Marie Antoinette find a 
place here, and an enthusiastic historian in Mr. 
Tonge ; who endeavours to expound by these 
illustrative characters his theory that women 
are as courageous as men in degree though not 
in kind. This volume will ma&e an excellent 
reading-book for schools, as an aid to the 
study of various epochs. 

Boffatzky*s **C}olden Treasury'* 

Stands, we suppose/ at the head of all the 
devotional books of its class^ containing reli- 
|(ious observations amd refiections for every day 
m the year. Many of us remember ib from the 
days of our childhood, when it lay on drawers 
and dressing-tables, and was often seen in the 
hands of those who are now no more. There 
have been many similar publications, and they 
are now being multiplied from all directions ; 
but " Bogatzky" may, for old-fashioned people, 
still hold its own. It is thoroughly Evan- 
gelical, and full of what would be called by 
many people the old GospeL The hymns are 
the familiar strains of our oldest hymn-books, 
and the arrangement is in many respects very 
appropriate to the purpose which is aimed at 
in the volume. We are glad to notice that a 
new and very handy edition has just been 
issued by Messrs. Griffith and Farran. 
Queen Hab 

Is the title of a tiny volume of " Gems from 
Shakespeare." This " booklet," as the editor 
calls it, attempts nothing more than " to pre- 
sent a collection of the wise and weighty words 
of Shakespeare on those subjects which most 
nearly affect our inner lives, such as Faith, 
Hope; Charity, Love, Joy, Peace, Goodness, 
Gentlene ss, and Humility.' ' Lovers of Shake- 
speare will be glad to have it at hand, and 
many who can hardly pretend to belong to that 
numerous class,will set some value by the small 
publication. 
The ftpeeelies af the Haly Apastles. 

By Donald Fraser, D.D. (Edinburgh : Mac* 
niven and Wallace. 1882.) While neither so 
able nor so intrinsically interesting as some 
of the previous issues of "The Household 
Library of Exposition," this volume is weU 
worthy of a place in the series. The speeches 
of Peter and Paul as recorded in the lets are 
taken up one bv one, the special points 
brought out, and the chief lessonsienf orced with 
clearness and force. 



LITERARY TABLE TALK. 

— The death is announced of Mr. Christopher 
John Cottingbam, editor of the Shipping and Mer- 
cantile Ganette, 

— The learned editor of old German and French 
literature, Professor K. Bartsch, is now bringing out 
the works of Brentano, and other writers of the 
romantic school of the beginning of this century. 

— The authorised edition of Garfield's papers, 
including his speeches, legal arguments, and literary 
essays, will be published in two volumes next 
November by Messrs. Osgood, of Boston. The 
editor is President Hinsdale. 

— Messrs. Shneider and Co;» of Berlin, are publish- 
ing a series of " Military Classics," of all nations. 



It has reached the 14th and 15th volumes, which 
contain the military writings of the Archduke 
Charles ; and his autobiography edited by the 
Austrian General von Waldstatten. 

— The Rev. Samuel Longfellow,the poet's brother, 
says an American journal, is to write his authorised 
life ; and having resigned his pastoral care in Ger. 
mantown, Penn., will come to live at theCraigie 
House, Cambridge, with the poet's daughters for 
that purpose. 

— A complete edition of the works of William 
Gilmore Simms, the novelist of the South, who has 
been placed only just below Cooper and Hawthorne 
among American writers of fiction, is being issued, 
in ten volumes by Messrs. Armstrong, of New 
York. 

— The rumour is confirmed by Herr Bieder- 
mann, in Westermann's MonaUhefte, that several 
boxes have been found in the Royal library at Han- 
over, containing the correspondence of Liebnitz with 
several learned men of his day, and also other inter- 
esting papers. 

— A touching proof of the popularity of Shakes- 
peare in Russia has just been given us. When the 
late Professar Katchanofsky— who was well-known 
in legal circles here — ^lay dying, the friend and pupil 
who nursed him heard him reciting," To be or not 
to be, that is the question," two hours before his 
death. 

— The Academy says that Lord Chief Justice 
Coleridge has been kind enough to let Dr. Alois 
Brandl have access, for his new work on Coleridge, 
to all the letters of Coleridge. Wordsworth, and 
Southey addressed to the late Sir John Coleridge. 
The Coleridge letters corer nearly the whole of the 
poet's career, and begin with the appeal to buy his 
discharge from the army. 

— It is proposed to oifer a complimentary dinner 
to Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, on the occasion of 
bis second visit to the United Statfis*<ti^ time to 
report on the subject of emigration. The proposal 
has already received the support of Sir Thomas 
Bazley, Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., Alderman Hey- 
wood, of Manchester, and many other well-known 
LAucashire men. 

— The first portion of Mr. R, H. Mason's " His- 
tory of Norfolk," which we announced some months 
since as in preparation, will be ready in September, 
and will contain the general history of the county 
down to the end of the sixteenth century. The 
ancient coinage of E^t Anglia, and the XooaX prices 
in the middle ages, are treated of under separate 
headings. 

— Professor Blackie, Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh, acting on medical advice, 
has resigned his chair. The letter of resignation was 
submitted to a meeting of the senators of the Univer- 
sity held on Tuesday. Professor Blackie has held 
the appointment since 185a. The patronage b in 
the hands of the curators. The Professor was in- 
capacitated by illness during last session. 

— In a newly discovered letter of Horace Wal- 
pole, not given by Ctmningham, occurs the follow- 
ing passage :—" Since we contrived to see 1,710 mil- 
lions of miles beyond the sun, one should think it 
possible to form a trumpet for hearing what is said 
in the moon, which in comparison is but just over 
the way." The telephone is yet in its infancy ; when 
it is fully developed, perhs4>8 Walpole's anticipations 
may yet be realised. 

— Mr. Gilbert Bums Begg, nephew of the poet 
Robert Bums, was on Tuesday removed from the 
City Poorhouse, Glasgow, and placed in very com- 
fortable quarters at PoUockshaws. His landlady is 
sister of Mr. David Wingate, husband of Margaret 
Thomson, granddaughter of Bums. The committee 
has been most indefatigable in procuring funds. 
The Lord Provost of Glasgow has contributed two 
guineas to the Bums Begg Fund, and five pounds 
have been received from the Caledonian Association, 
K.ing William's Town, South Africa. 
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— The marble bust of the late Mr. Frank Buck- 
land, which was publicly subscribed for and formally 

E resented to the authorities at South Kensington in 
fay last, by Prince Christian, on behalf of the 
subscribers to the ** Buckland Memorial Fund," has 
now been placed in its permanent position at the 
entrance to the Fish Museum, South Kensington. 
The work has been finely executed by Mr, J, War- 
rington Wood, of the Villa Campagna, Rome, and 
forms an interesting addition to the valuable collec- 
tion of casts and specimens which Mr. Buckland 
gathered together, and which he bequeathed to the 
nation. 

— The monument to Sir Edwin Landseer is now 
placed in the crypt of St. Paul's, near the tomb of 
the artist, and adjoining the vault where Sir Chris- 
topher Wren is buried. It consists of a medallion 
portrait in profile, below which is a bas-relief from 
the well-known design of ** The Shepherd's Chief 
Mourner.*' Above the medallion portrait is a 
moulding enriched with fern leaves, and the lions' 
heads of Trafalgar-square appear on two corbels at 
the sides of the tablet. The painter*s palette serves 
as the topmost ornament, and the whole rests on a 
bracket decorated with the Landseer crest Mr. 
Woolner was the sculptor. 

— How history repeats itself. In a little book 
called "The Beauties of Gilford," we read :—" A 
short time before the period of which we speak, a 
knot of fantastic coxcombs headed by one Elste had set 
up a daily paper called the World. It was perfectly 
unintelligible^ and therefore much read; it was equally 
lavish of praise and abuse (praise of what appeared 
in its own columns, and abuse of everything that 
appeared elsewhere), and as its conductors were at 
once ignorant and conceited, they took upon them- 
selves to direct the taste of the town by prefixing a 
short panegyric to every trifle which came before 
them." The World abounded with personal 
scandal. In a foot-note we read : — ^' In this paper 
were given the earliest specimens of those unqualified 
and audacious attacks on private character which 
the town first smiled at for their quaintness, then tole- 
rated for their al)surdily." 
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8to (Sunday School 



Anglican (Griffith & Farran) 
Bihlical Treasury, 



,, a vols.. 

Union) 

Boyd (A. J.), Old Colonials, cr 8yo (Gordon ft 

Gotch) 

Bnchheim (C. A.), French Classics, Vol. 6, izmo 

(Frowde) 
Bumey (F.), Cecilia ; or. Memoirs of an Uetress, 

a vols, xamo (Bell)— each 

Burton (R. W.), Scripture Expositions on the Old 

Lines, cr Svo (Hatchards) 

Cobbold (T. S.), t Human Parasites, he, cr Svo 



s.d. 
5 • 



(Longmans) ... 
Dewes (A.), lite am 



and Letters of St. Paul, Svo (Long- 

Dryden \j.). Essays, selected by C.D.|Yonge, xamo 

(Macmilian) 

Dunman (T.), Talks about Science, cr Svo (Crriffith 

& Farran) 

Grote, An Illustrated Essay on the Noticidae of N. 

America, &c« (Van Voorst) 

Gwent (S.). PhOBbe; or. Rude Time the Living 

" )ses JBlights, xamo (Wjrman) 

r Man (The), Founded on ue Dramsj xamo 



^'%, 



3 6 

4 « 



7 6 

t 6 

3 6 

le 6 

X 6 

X 6 



Haiwood (J. B.), Tbe Merchant Prince, 3 vols., cr 

Svo (Hurst & Blackett) 31 

Hohnes (O. W.), Poetical Works, red lines, cr Svo 



P«), 



D.), Chance Acquaintance, xSmo 



(Routledge 
Howells (W. 

(Douglas) 
Hulma (F. £.), Art Instruction in England, xamo 

(LoDgmans) 

Kingston (W. H. G.), Adventures in Africa, Ice., cr 

Svo (Koudedge) 

Lange (F. K. W.), German Grauxunar Practice, Svo 

(Trubner) 

Letts, Popular Atlas, V0I.3. Europe^ folio (Letts)... ; 
Lunge (U.), Treatise on the Distillation ef Coal 

Gas, Svo (Van Voorst) i 

Lupton (S.), Elementary Chemical Arithmetic, xsmo 

(Macmilian) 

Macoan (J.), Manitoba and the Great North-West, 

Svo (Trubner) : 

Money, rounded on the Comedy, xamo (If azwell) 
Monro (D. B.), Homeric Grammar, Svo (Frowde)... 
Pearse (T. F.), Modern Dress and Clothing in Re- 
lation to Health (Wyman) 

Phillips (B. W.), Richard Galbraitb, Mariner, &c., 

cr Svo (Dean) 

Plutarch, Morals, translated by C. W. Ring, xsmo 

(BeU) 

Robinson (C. E.), The Cruise of the " Widgeon," 

Svo (Hunt) 

Romilly (H. H.), Tbe True Stety of the Western 

Pacific, xsmo (Longmans) 

Rom (Ladj), Ariadne in Nazoiu imp. sa. (Trubner) 
Saint Emmanuel. Sketch of the Life of. By S. M. S., 

cr Svo (Simpkin Sc Co.) 



3 6 



3 6 



5 • 

7 6 
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5 • 
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dagazine; 



SOUTH HAYLING.— A FURNISHED 
HOUSE to be: LET (orae rooms, six beds). Six 
weeks from end ot July. Would suit two small families. 
Tenminutes from sea. £i xoi. per week, including good 
piano.—Further particulars, address Veritas, 136, Fleet- 
street, London, K.C. 



SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Sales exceed Half.a«MUlion aanually. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Hand or Treadle, at will. 



SINGEB'a SEWING MACHINES. 
The most approved in all cocjtries. 

aiNGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

KJ Have received 200 First-class Medals^ 

8 



INGEB'S SEWING MACHIJMES. 

The Best for the Family — Easiest to Leara. 



RIGHAHD BENTLET AND SON'S 

N EW WORK S. 

Now ready at all Newsagents and Railway Bookitollfl. 

price One Shilling, 

THE 

TEMPLE BAR MAQAZINE 

For AUOUST. 1882. 
1. A BALL-BOOM BEPENTANCS. By Mn. Annie 

Edwardes. (Conolasion.) 
8. PERSONAL BEHINISCENCES of L0BD8TBAT- 

FOBD and the CBIMEAN WAB. XU. 
8. LBTITIA'8 LONG DAT. 

4. A BIETHDAy SONNET. _ 

5. THE CAMPAIGNS of LTJTZEN and BAUTZEN. 

6. WILD JACK. rConclation.) 

7. MB. FEOUDE'S " LIFE of CABLYLE." 

8. UNSPOTTED from the WOBLD. By Mrt. O. WT. 
GODFBET. (Continiied) 

9. LETTEES from CONSTANTINOPLE. 
10. BOBIN. By Mrt. Parr. (Continued.) 

*' Who doei not welcome Tsmpls Bar.' — /ehn BnQ. 

Mrs. Eemble's Reminiscences* 

Now Beady, at all Booksellers' and Libraries, in I yoli., 
crown 870, 82s. 

A SECOND EDITION 
or 

FANNY KEMBLE'S 
BECOBDS of LATEB LIFE. 

"The letters of Mrs. Eemhle are spriehtly oadia* 
affected, showing a candid and thoaghtral xnind, and 
they deserve a oonsiderahle measure of success."— 
Academy. 

' ' Mrs. Eemhle'fl * Beeords of Later Life' is a book of 
great intertst."-'Sp<ctotor. _^^____ 

Now Beady, in 1 vol. crown 8to, with 2 IllastcationSi 

7s. 6d. 

A POPULAB EDITION OF 

THE OOBA.L LANDS OF THB 
PACIFIC. 

By H. BTONBHEWEB COOFBB. 

Being an Aooont of neariy all the Inhabited Islaidt 

or the Pacific, their Peoples and their Products. 

*«* The New Edition has been rerised by the author 
«ith great care and the information bronght domi to 
the latest dote. 

"Mr. Cooper's 'Coral Lands' is a most pleosiaf 
book, written with yivacity, without ilippancy, and 
equally interesting to the ethnologist, the oM^bU^ 
and the general reader who only wants to be amoseo. 
The author has lived for some years among the inna* 
merable isUnds of the Pacific, in tlie middle of a mizsd 
world of lotus eating, oannibidism, trade, and orthodox 
dissent. . . . The rest of his book— his aoeoant of 
beach-combers, pirates, of the pearl fisheries, of the 
monuments on Easter Island— is as entertaining as nis 
ohapters on Fiji are instructive."— Setardof RevU«. 



SINQEB'S SJBWINQ MACHINES. 
The Best for the Dressmaker — the rso«t darable. 



SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Rot for the Tailor—Sew the strongest scams. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Hest for the Rootroaker— Light or Heavy work. 



RINGER'S SEWING MACHIIMES. 

K3 Sew finest muslins and heaviest cloths. 



SINGER'S SEWII9G MAUHI£iES. 
An Bconomy in every Honsehold. 



S INZER'S DEWING MACHINES. 
New Improvements without Extra Cost. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
WillUstalifeti'ne. 



QINGBH»S SEWING MACHINES. 

lo A li beral discount f or cash. 

SINGER^ SEWINCTMAOHINBS. 
Easy Terms— within the means of the poorest. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHIJNES. 
Easy Terms — no addition to tbe Price. ^ 

INGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 

Will earn tbeir cost in a fe^ months. 

SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
323 Branch OflSces in the United K ingdom. 

SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Beware of Imitations. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Buy only at the Offices of the Company. 



THE SIN GER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 
Largest Sewing Machine Makers in the World. 
Chief Counting Honse in Europe— 
39* FOSTBR.LANE. CHBAPSIDE, LONDON. 



POPULAR NEW NOVELS 

AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 



A STRANGE JOURNEY. ^ 

In 8 vols, crown 8to. [/«•* rrnet' 

ROYAL ANGUS. 

B/ LOBD JAMES DOUQLAS. 
In 2 Tols. crown 8yo. 

IN A OATHEDRAI. CITY. 

By BEBTHA THOMAS, ^ 
Author of •* The Violin Player," ftc. 

In 8 vols, crown 8ro. ^ ,. ^ ♦v- 
"Anorel which cannot fcdl to take ilnn hold of t»{ 
first order of novel readers, and to win &<>» *?*"!Sff 
ready tribute of approval as. being gr^r ^5J2S 
cism, includes it. The deirign is ouite worthy of GW» 
EUot, whose faoalty of laying oown a sohsmeMj ftj- 
hering to it is shared in a remarkable dflgree toy wis 
author."— Daily Tel«(raph. 

A Ball-room repentanob. 

By Mrs. ANHIE EDWAEDBS. 
Author of "Oaght We to Visit Her? *c 
In 2 tols. crown Svo. 
" Mrs. Edwardes* latest novel is written with sa Mr 
usual oleverDesB."^lferld. , ^, _.. 

* • A brilliant and delightful noveL"— W«« 
Now ready, Two Now As. Books far fths ooonttyi^ 
Seaside. 

COURT NBTHBRLBIGH. 

By Mrs. HENBT W001>, . ^ ., ^ 
Author of "Bast Lynne."" The Channings, »c 

In 1 voL crown Svo. price w- 

"LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP." 

By Mrs. ALBXANDEB, , 

Author of "The Wooing o'V' " ^"^^ SfH.JLfSi. 
" Her Dearest Foe^^n 1 vol., crown 8^0' P^f!^ 
KICHAED BENTLBT ANP »^»» 
t, HEW BTOLWeTOK WmSM% 
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Google 
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THE HOMILIST, now issuing, beginning 
July, 1883, the Eclectic Soriet. Eoitor, the Bev. 
UKIJAH R. THOMAS. Contain. HOMtLIBS, 
GERMS OF THOUGHT, SEEDLINGS, BRE- 
VIARtES, REVIEWS, PULPIT HANDMAIDS, 
PREACHERS* PASSING BELL, &c., contributed by 
Rev. Di. David Thomas, editor of first fifty volumes ; 
Rer. Dr. Pcrcir«l, President of Trinity C oil ego, Oxford ; 
Rev. Cannioeham Geikte, D.T»., Rev. Canon Girdle- 
stone, Rev, G. Deane. J>.Sc., Rev. R. A. Redford, 
M.A., LL.B.. Rev. Mark Ghy Pearte, Rev. W. Clarkaon, 
B.A., Rev, H. Arnold Thoraa*. M.A., Bev. J. G. Green- 
hoogb, M.A., Bev. Peter Bu'berford, Bev. C. B. Synaes, 
B.A., Bev. Alexander Forrest, Bev. Thomas Hammond. 
Rev. ComeHos Withcrby, M.A., Bev. F. W. Browo, 
Bev. J, P. Allen, M.A., kc, 8tc. 

Published by W. MACK. 4, Pateraostcr-sqoare, 
LoadoB, and 38, Park-street, Bristol. 

ONB SHILLING MONTHLV. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

WINSCOMBE SKETCHES of 

RURAL LIFE and SCENERY amon|?st the 
MENDIP HILLS. By THEODORE COM PTON. 
Second BditioD. Enlarged and re-written. Crown 
8fo. JClojb, zs. 6d. 

Chap. X. The Wild 
Beasts 



Chap. I. TbeValley, Brook, 



and Springs. 
IL The Hills, and 
Views from them . 

III. Days of Yore. 

IV. Monkish Times. 
V. The Village 

Chnrcb. 
VI. The Chnrch-yard 

Yew. 
Vn. The ViHage, and 

f-e Shop. 
VIIL Winscombe Folk. 
IX. The Sidcot Coa- 
jaror. 



XI. Oar Birds. 
XII. Reptiles and 
Fishes. 

XIII. Butterflies and 
Flowers. 

XIV. Tbe Rocks. 
XV. Rich and Poor 

together. 
XVI. Town and Coun- 
try Life. 
XVII. Old Shoes. 
XVIII. Old Coaches, 
joror. XIX. Sidcot School. 

'NEATH SOUTHEBN SKI&S. A 

Tale of Biarrifs and the Pyrenees. By WILLIAM 
GRAHAM. Second Edition. Crown 8to, cloth, 
3i. 6d. 

BOCKS and BOSES ; or. Phases of 

Lifr. By VINCENT ROBINSON. Crown 8ro, 



dotb. 3*. 6d. 

EABLY — 



POEMS. By Joseph Smith 

FLRTCHER. Small 8vo, cloth, 38. 

SKETCHES of ENGLISH NON- 

conforirity. History, Statittics, Statements of Doc- 
tiines, &c. By the Rev. A. S. DYER, M.A., St. 
lode's, Southsea. With an Introductory Letter 
bT the Lord Bishop of WINCH ESTER. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, TS.6d. 

POBTY TSABS in the CHUBCH 

of IRELAND ; or. The Pastor, the Parish, and it« 
People. From 1840 to 1880. A brief Memoir of 
the late Rev. WILLIAM A. FISHER, of Toor. 
more. With Illustrations. Paper, is. 
"Avery remarkable brochure."— National Church. 

HAS MaW a PUTUBEP or. Mate- 
rialism and Cfaristtanit/ Contrasted. By J. TV LEK. 
F«p. 8vo, paper cover, i«. 

THE PATHWAY of PEACE; or, 

Counsels and Encouragements for the Uarnast In- 
quirer. By the Rev. Dr. WHITTEMORE. Sixth 
Tbcusand. Small 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 

PBBSSINa ONWABD ; or. Earnest 

Counsels for Holy Livinr. By Rev. W. M. 
WHITfEMORE.D.D. 3rd Thousand. Small 8vo, 
dotb, 2s. 6d. 

INBNGLTSH-PBENCH DICTIOK"- 

ARY. By C. HOSSFIELD and L. DANIEL. 
Cloth, IS. 

L FBENCH-Eirat-ISH DICTION- 

ARY. Cloth, IS. The two in one vol.. ss. 

SNGLISH - FBENCH OOMMSB - 

CIAL COR.^ESPONDFNT; or, the Art of Com- 
posing any Mercantile Letter in either French or 
Coflisb, with a Vocabulary of Technical Expres- 
sioBS. Ciotb* IS.; paper, qd. 

London ; WILIJAM POOLE, laA, Paternoster-row. 



(n 



>j 



Thii Powder, so celebrated and perfectly unrivalled in 
Jetiroybg BUGS, BEETLES, FLEAS, MOTHS, and all 
ImccU (-.Thikt perfectly harmless to ail animal life), 
thovldbekept re;^dy in every houseboltl. It is cleanly 
IB Dse. All Woollens and Furs should be well sprinkled 
with the Powder beforf pUcuff away. Ifc is iavalaable 
touke to the Seaside. To avoid disi^poifitmeat inaUt 
upon having 

"KEATING'S POWDER." 

No other Powder is efEectual. Sold enfy in tins, 6d. 
ift and tt. 6d. 



To Get Rid of Worms in Children. 

Procwealiiiof 

"KBATIWQ'S WOBM TABLETS.'* 

^^oaiane medicine is certain to cure, atid may be 
»«tt with absolute satety by the youngest child. Price 
S &»'^*?-?i'??^^ ^^ ^*** "^ Stamps), KsATWe, 



Now Ready, 5s. cloth boards, 

BY THE LATE BEV. WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., 

Author of the "Life of Dr. Chalmers," «ec., 

OUR LORD'S LIFE ON EARTH. 



Revised and cheap Edition^ in One Volume, 8w. 




THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 



The CMstia n World Snmmer Holid ay Numbers. 

The Family Cibcle Edition of the Christian World is this year, as usual, 
during the months of July and August, enlarged each week to Sixty-pour 
CoLUMNa These issues constitute the Summer Holiday Numbers, furnishing 
an ample store of charming Holiday reading. The first Five Numbers, now ready, 

contain — 



The opening chapters of *' Amy Wilton/* 

A Serial Story, 

by Mrs. Emma Jane Worboise; 

and 

" Uncle John's Choice," 

by LuoY Warden Bearne; 

'* Instead of the Thorn,** 

Complete Tale, byM, S. MacRitchib; 

''His Last Will and Testament,'' 

Complete Tale, by Minnie Worboise ; 

''A Ten-dollar Bill;* 

Complete Illustrated Tale; 

''Nellie Bale's Summer Holiday;* 

Complete Tale, 6^ Eglanton Thorns ; 

"The Mad Stone,** 

Complete Illustrated Tale ; 

" Adam Thorne*s BepentaTice;* 

Complete Tale, by J. Perrett; 

'* Which was to Blame ? " 

Complete Tale, by H. C. Garland ; 

" Frances Halliday*s Wedding,*' 

Complete Tale ; 

" The Bell of St. Alphege,** 

Complete Tale, by E. McCormick; 

" Gordon Leigh;* 

Complete Illustrated Tale ; 

" A SuTnmer Holiday,** 

Complete Tale, by L. W. Bearne ; 

" The Yellow Rose,** 
Complete Tale, by Laura Sanpord ; 

" Bearing One Another's Burdens;' 

by Mrs. Henry Ward Bbbobeb; 

*' Christian Conditions of St^cess,** 

and 

"Seeking, but not Finding;* 

by Lyman Abbott, D.D, 



"The Dear Ones at Home;* 
by MRa M. E. Sangster; 

"The Cares of Life,** 

by J. B. ScouLLER, D.D. ; 

"The Fellowship of the Family,** 

by Dr. J. Basom ; 

'* A Beligious Life,** 

by C. F. Thwing; 

*' The Fashions for July; " 

'* Orace in the Kitchen; " 

" CkUdren*s Sleep,** 

" The Wife — Companion or What?*' 

" Theory and Fact in Housekeeping; '* 

" Using What You Know;** 

" Unmarried Matrons ; ** 

"Ths Art of Sleeping;** 

Nearly Forty Columns op Pictures, 

Stories and Poetry for the 

Children ; 

Young Peoples' Pastime ; 

Selections Grave and Gay; 

Questions and Answers; 

And numerous Short Articlea and Poems, 
including — 

" Women and Work; " " Bestlessness 

and Manhood ; ** " The Danger of False 

Hair;** "The Peace of the Summer 

Day ;" '' Other People* s Time; ** " The 

Pirn-Trees;" "The Duty of Best;** 

"ForYoung Hearts;** "ALoveGame;'* 

"Letter Writing;*' "Brave Black- 

birds;** " Women's Nam^es;** "Marry 

a Gentleman;** "Write Plainly;** 

" Thought Beading ; " dc 



These Holiday Numbers appear each Tuesday for Nine Weeks, They can be 

obtained through any Newsagent for One Penny each. Order : " Holiday 

Numbers of the Family Circle."— O^es, 13 d 14, Fleet Street, London, E,C, 



THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PQLPIT 

Of WEDNBSDA 1', A UGUST a, cmUaitu ;— 
MUSIC. By the Rev. Canon Parrar. 
IHE UNPARDONABLE SIN. By the Rev. Hbnry 

Ward Bbbchxr. 
THE LESSONS OF LOVE. By the Rer. H. Montagu 

BUTLBR, D.D. 
THE HAND OF GOD IN AN ANCIENT SIEGB. 

By the Rev. Richard Glovbr, M-A. 
THE PARDONED PKNI i E ^ 1*. ByRev. Adam ScOit. 
EVANGBLIUM IN EVANGELIO. By the Her. 

Alexamdsr Cbaib. 

LONDON : JAMBS OLAKKB k CO.. 18. FLBBT STUBBT, B.C. 



" The Rehdlwn of the Daisies : *' a Hvmoroua 
Operetta, with striking and amusing Illustrations 
and novel and brilliant music; ** John Angela's 
Visits to the Water-colour Exhibition," with 81 
Illustrations ; and A Wild-Flower Paper, with 8 
Illustrations, are among the leading contenis ef 
the AuausT Kumber of the "Am&ne&s^. Wid^ 
Awake" Magatine, just ready. This issue con- 
tains in aU no less than 60 choice Engravings. 
Price One Shilling, London Publishers : James 
Clarke and Co,, 18 and 14, FUet-ttreet, JP.C. 
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NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 



More than One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the Past and Present Seasons 

are in Circulation at 

MuDiES Select Library. 

In addition to the large number of New Boohs, English and Foreign, which are constantly passing 
through the Library, the Permanent Collection comprises more than One Million Volumes of Works oj 
the Best Authors on all Subjects of General Inteixst. 

Fresh Copies of all the Leading Books of the Season are added as the demand increases^ and 
ample supplies are pi^ovided of all the Principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. 



Subscription, One Guinea Per Annum and Upwards, 

ACCOBDING TO THE NUMBER OP VOLUMES REQUIRED. 



TEBMS FOB BOOK CLUBS AND LITEBABT INSTITITTIOKS. 

FIFTEEN VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF THE NEWEST BOOKS, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 

And Three Volumes for every Additional Gninea ; 

OB, 

TWENTY-FIVE VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF OLDER BOOKS, FIVE GUINEAS PER ANNUM,. 

And Five Volnmes for erery Additional Guinea. 

Two, Three, Five, or more Families in any Neighbourhood may Unite in One Subsoription. 



THE LONDON BOOK SOGIETT SUBSCBIPTION, TWO GUINEAS FEB ANNUM, 

For the Free Delivery of Books in Every Part of London. 



CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 

SEE MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE FOR AUGUST. 

The Netv Edition of MUDIE'S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE offers the Surplus Copies of 
many Books of the Past and Present Seasons, and mx>re than Two Thousand older Works in every 
Departmerit of Literature at very low prices. Purchasers of Books for Public Libraries, Literary Insti- 
tutions, and Book Societies are recommended to make early application for this Catalogue. 



tS' AU the Boohs in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE*8 SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, vnth the least 

possible delay, by all Subscribers to 

HUDIE'S LIBBAB7, BABTON ABCADE, HANCHESTEB; 

And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library* 



UTTBIE'S SELECT LIBBAK7 (Limited), 30 to 34, NEW OXFOBB STBEET. 

CITY OFFICE— 2, KING STBEET, CHEAPSIDB. 

PrinMd by Jam^s Clauki and Co., and Published at 13 and 14, Fleet-street, E.G., wbere Advertisemento are received, and where all commuaicatioDa ve reqneited^bj 
addreaaed, post paid. Orders are receivMl by all Newsveodors and Booksellera in the United Kingdom. Money ordert ihoald bt aude vayabla nt St. lIatttn's-le>OrsBa 
or Fleet-street, to Jambs Clariui and Co.— Friday August 4, xMz. 
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LITERARY WORLD 



Chda Readings /rom the Best New Books ^ and Critical Reviews. 



Mo. 667.— Vol XXVI. 
Nbw Sbeibs. 



LONDON, AUGUST 11, 1882. 
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ADMIRAL KEITH.* 
On the 12th December, 1808, the eldest 
daughter of Mr. Thrale, the far-famed 
brewer, and his far more famous wife, 
became Lady Keith by her marriage with 
the distinguished Admiral of that name. 
Mrs. Thrale thus writes of her daughter's 
marriage : " Admifal Lord Keith is the 
man. A good m^n, for aught I hear ; a 
rick man, for aught I am told ; a brave 
man, we have always heard ; and a wise 
man, I trow, by his choice. The name no 
new one, and excellent for a charac- 
ter, e,g.— 

A Faeiy my first who to fame makes pretence ; 
My second a Bock, dear Britannia's defence ; 
In mj third when combined will too qnicklj 

befhown 
The Faery and Bock in onr brave Elphinstone." 

As to the fairy we have read all about 
berin the Diary of Madame D'Arblay, 
and the other productions of the John- 
sonian era. That lady speaks of her 
promise as a girl — and that promise had 
been ripened by the studies of her later 
years. "Under very difficult circum- 
stances," writes our author, ''she had 
already exhibited remarkable judgment, 
firmness, and energy. She was a fair pro- 
ficient in the lighter accomplishments of 
music and painting, but she had been 
partly educated by Dr. Johnson, and she 
had applied herself to strengthen her men- 
tal faculties by the severe studies of per- 
spective, fortification, Hebrew and mathe- 
matics. It was thus in her retirement that 
this lady laid the foundation of a charac- 
ter, than which, during the long and pros- 
perous years of her after life, few have ever 
exercised more beneficent influence or 
inspired more genuine esteem." 

The husband of thb lady, then, was Mr. 
George Keith Elphinstone. He was a 
widower, and his birth took place as 
far back as 1746. According to our 
author he well deserved the hand of 
such a paragon, as he was a perfect 
paragon himself. He was always in the 
right m his various professional difficulties, 
and as a matter of course his opponents 
and critics were uniformly in the wrong. 
This is an easy way of writing a biography, 
and saves author and reader alike a good 
deal of trouble. Suffice it to say, that he 
lived in stormy times, and did his best, 
apparently, for his country and himself. 



* Memoir of the Honourable George Keith Elpbin* 
««e, ILB., ViflC9irat Keith, Admiral of the Red. By 
Al#aBdcr AUardyce. Williani B ackwood ftod Sou, 
I'OBdQii aad Edioborgh. txs. 



Bom of an impoverished but ancient 
family, the gallant old admiral who spent 
so much of his life at sea, managed to 
secure a pretty good estate on land. 
Toward the end of the eighteenth century 
he had purchased the barony of Stone- 
^ haven, then in the market, mainly out of 
affection for his ancestors the Earls Maris- 
chal, the ruins of whose old keep of 
Dunotter still guard the southern entrance 
of its little bay. He had also the estate 
of Banheath in Dumbartonshire, from 
which the title of his British peerage was 
taken. He was also master of the beau- 
tiful estate of Purbrook-park in Hants, 
and in the last years of the eighteenth cen- 
tiuy he purchased an estate in Scotland, 
which was to become the chief seat of his 
family. One sentence is characteristic of 
the good old times : " He (Lord Keith) 
as a means of advancing his professional 
prospects became an MP." On his 
retirement from the service he went 
much into society, where we are told, 
his genial manners, wit, and experience 
made him a favoured guest. It is curious 
that the man who had so much to 
do with the downfall of Buonaparte and 
helped to send him to St. Helena had, 
much against his will, the Count de Fla- 
hault — Napoleon's aide-de-camp, for a son- 
in-law. It is curious also to note the con- 
trast in the state of the country in his earlier 
and latter years. "The date of his birth," 
writes his biographer, "was a very critical 
period in the history of the Scotch nobility, 
for only a few miles off, the remains of 
Prince Charles' adventurous expedition 
were making a desperate effort to reduce 
Stirling Castle, and the country was 
plunged in all the terror and distress 
which accompany civil war." When he 
died, all Scotland was preparing to receive 
George IV. with an effusion of loyalty 
such as had never been displayed by the 
Scotch to an English monarch before. 

Those were stormy times when Lord 
Keith entered the Royal Navy. At the 
age of twenty-six he received his first 
command, and was employed in the Bay 
of Genoa. When the American War 
broke out, he was employed in many ways, 
and especially distinguished himself by 
the part he took in the capture of Charles- 
ton. In 1779 we find him face to face 
with Napoleon, to whom fortune awarded 
the honours of the day. The expedition, 
however, had the effect of completely 
crippling France for awhile, and though 
' Lord Hood had to retire, he had the 



satisfaction of thinking that he had borne 
the British flag out of the harbour without 
dishonour. " If," writes Mr. AUardyce, 
" Major Buonaparte on his side founded 
his fortune by the capture of Toulon, 
Elphinstone was hailed by his country- 
men as the hero of its defence." To him, 
also, we owe it that in 1795, the Cape 
became an English settlement. On his 
return matters were not quite so pleasant, 
as he was ordered to the Peninsular 
station, second in command to Earl St. 
Vincent. Unfortunately, the latter leaned 
too much upon Nelson, who had practi- 
cally his own way in the command of the 
fleet ; and Lady Hamilton had by that 
time involved him in the Neapolitan 
interest, and given an unfortunate 
bias both to his views of policy and 
duty. Lord Keith, if he managed to 
lose Admiral Bruix and the French and 
Spanish fleets, was more successfal in his 
blockade of Genoa — a blockade, for which 
Vo find a parallel in horror, we must go 
back to the siege of Damascus, in 603 a.d. 
We read, "The people were dying in 
every quarter from sheer starvation. The 
most loathsome garbage was devoured to 
allay the pangs of hunger. The closest 
ties of nature were burst, mothers desert- 
ing their children, sons abandoning their 
aged parents to starvation. Suicide was 
hailed as the readiest means of relief, and 
the general pestilence which swept about 
the city was looked on as a merciful 
visitation of Providence.*' Such were the 
horrors of war — horrors which yet may 
be revived in our dajrs of peace and pro- 
gress. One remark, made at the conclu- 
sion of the siege, and after the surrender 
of the French, should never be forgot^-en, 
and is certainly worth remembering now. 
" My lord," said Massena to Keith on one 
occasion, " were France and England ever 
to come to an understanding, they would 
rule the world." In due time Lord Keith 
was to see France for a time, and, chiefly 
in consequence of England's determina- 
tion, bound and bleeding at the feet of 
Europe. He had much to do with the 
surrender of the French in Egypt ; indeed, 
the idea of an expedition to Egypt may, 
according to our author, be attributed to 
Lord Keith; for as early as December, 
1799, he had pressed upon Dundas the 
necessity of employing a respectable 
European force, " which would give 
confidence to the Turks and preserve 
their engagements, even should they be 
wavering, or their Ministers corrupted 
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which is SO often the case in that country." 
The Egyptian difficulty over, there came 
the threat of a French invasion, and Lord 
Keith was made the guardian of our 
shores. According to our biographer, he 
did his duty to perfection ; but the reader 
of Wilberforce's memoirs will recollect 
his account of an English ship being 
taken by Frenchmen, as he and his 
friends watched the proceedings from the 
shore, which seems to indicate a weak 
point somewhere in the defence; but, 
perhaps. Lord Keith was not to blame 
for that. As it was, he had quite enough 
work to do. His dispositions at this time 
kept three main objects in view — to main- 
tain a narrow watch on the French ; to 
make such a show as would keep the 
population on our coasts in good heart ; 
and to provide, by convoys, against British 
commerce in the German Ocean suffering 
detriments from delay or danger. 

The most important chapter in the book 
is that devoted to the last act of the 
Napoleon tragedy. Our author makes it 
clear that the ex-emperor did not throw 
himself, as he said, on the generosity of 
England, but that he would have been 
taken, dead or alive. We gather from the 
tone of Croker's letter to Sir Henry 
Northam that neither the Government of 
Louis XVI 11. nor Lord Castlereagh, would 
have much regretted had the French 
frigates in Aix roads challenged an attack, 
or had the difficulties which were per- 
plexing them, been solved by the death of 
Buonaparte on board the Medusa. When 
Buonaparte arrived in this country. Lord 
Keith's situation was one of extreme diffi- 
culty. A little more delay and the fate 
of Buonaparte, and the world might have 
been changed. This is clear from the fol- 
lowing true story of 

The KlBff*s Bench MeMenver. 
Official orders of the same stringent cha- 
racter indicated by Lord Melville reached 
Lord Keith along with this letter^ as well 
as instrnctions to hasten the departure of 
the Btlltrojhon from Plymouth with all the 
speed that might be practicable. Lord Keith 
immediately went on board his flag-ship^ and 
it was fortunate for him that he had been so 
prompt in his movements. Scarcely had the 
Admiral left his quartera, when a person 
named Mackeorot from the Court of King's 
Bench arrived, and inquired anxiously for 
him. Lord Keith had left his house by the 
kitchen-door to be rowed to the Tonnant, as 
the King's Bench messenger entered by the 
front. Even Lady Keith did not know 
where he was gone. The man's object 
was to serve a writ on Lord Keith to 
produce Buonaparte as a witness in a Hbel 
case, in which Sir Alexander Cochrane was 
plaintiff and Mackenrot himself defendant. 
Had the man arrived a few minutes earlier, 
the consequences might have led to a serious 
complication ; bub fortunately Mr. Meek, the 
Admiral's trusted secretary, was a gentle- 
man of judgment and resource, and managed 
to detain the messenger until he had got a 
waminflT oonveyed on Iraard the Tonnant to the 
Admiral. Loid Keith at once removed from 
the Tonnant to the Eurotas, with the messen- 
ger hard on his heels. When Mackenrot 
reached the Ewrotaa, he found that the Ad- 
miral had gone ashore at Cawsand Bay. The 
exciting chase continued, the scent getting 



colder on shore, where all trace of the Admiral 
was lost, and tiie messenger had to abandon 
his hunt. The Admiral got signals made to 
the Prometheus as she stood in from the west- 
ward ; and for better security croised about in 
her until dusk, when he felt safe to retnrn to 
his flag-ship. 

One extract more will suffice to show 
the difference between romance and reality. 
According to Montholon, the scene when 
Keith with a voice hoarse with emotion 
demanded the Emperor's sword, was a very 
exciting one. The following is Lord 
Keith's own account of 

Basaap Arte*s Tmnsferenoeta the Naitlmm- 
berlanil. 

Yesterday the birthday— a wine party of 
eighteen ; to-morrow the ball on the like occa- 
sion. ... I hope soon to have directions about 
the remaining Frenchmen, and then I am off. 
All you see in the papers is nonsense aboat 
Bonney. 

** Bathurst never was in the ship. Littleton, 
Byng, and Lord Lowther came withCookbum 
and wanted to go on board the BeUerophon, 
which I refused. 

" He was anxious about his fate, no doubt, 
but always temperate and civil, even funny 
and jocose at times. Asked my advice about 
law, Ac., &o. Not pleased at being styled 
General. ' If not Emperor, I am First Consul. 
You made treaties with me as such.' 

" Yes, sir ; but when you crushed the 
Commonwealth, you sank that title in Em* 
pereur.' 

" He did say he would not quit England 
alive. I laughed. He said, 'Would you go 
to St. Helena, Admiral P I will not leave this 
ship. You must take me by force.' 

" Surely you will not reduce an officer to a 
measure so disagreeable ? ' ' Oh no ; but you 
shaU order me.' And at the door of the outer 
cabin he said, ' Admiral, I have given you my 
solemn protest in writing. I now repeat that 
I will not go out of this ship but by force ; you 
must order me.' 

" 'My barge is ready, and if you choose any 
to go in her, please to name them, and the 
ladies. It depends on you alone.* He went 
to the gangway, thanked Maitland and the 
officers, and then the men, bowed to all, and 
went into the boat. Bertrand, and Madame 
Montholon, and Madame Gourgaud, and Las 
Cases. 

" I followed, and put the ladies beside him. 
He said, ' What ! do you take the trouble to 
come too? Come and sit by me; we shall 
eo»e.' He talked of St. Helena; laughed at 
the ladies being sea-sick | asked if that was the 
Tonnant of Aboukir — if the BeUerophon was 
old— why I changed my name from Blphin- 
stone, which he knew me by ever since 
Toulon P 

''YHien on board the Northumberland he 
talked to all, and asked qnestions very quick, 
and said, ' Let us look at the cabin.' Took 
me with him. Said, 'This is very good-* 
better than the Bellerophon ; I see my little 
green bed is in it.' We then came out on the 
deck, and he began to talk to the land officers, 
and I took leave of him and Sir. G. C, and in 
an hour made the signal to weigh and part 
company. 

"15th. — I am this moment returned from 
seeing the gentlemen off— in good spirits. 
Bertrand, Lm Cases, Gourgaud, Montholon, 
the two ladies, four enfants, twelve domestics. 
The doctor would not go. I sent that of the 
Bellerophon.*' 

We only add in conclusion that the 
lack of private and personal details, pre- 
vents the author from giving us more than 
the outside career of one of the most for- 
tunate, at any rate, of our naval heroes. 



SIX MONTHS IN PERSIA."" 
After eight years in India Mr. Stack, the 
author of these very readable volumes, 
felt, as might well be supposed, the need 
of a change, and accordingly on the 24th 
January, 1881, left Bareilly, in the North- 
western provinces, with the intention of 
making his way to Europe across Persia. 
His companion was Sayyid Ali, a native 
of Teheran, who had taught him to speak 
Persian, and who acted as major-domo and 
factotum. The Sindh railway having re- 
cently been finished, the journey from 
Lahore to Karachi would have been plea- 
sant enough but for the white dust, which, 
Mr. Stack tells us, fills the railway carriages 
and follows the traveller into the refresh- 
ment-room, appearing in his soup, in his 
basin, and on the towel with which he 
would fain clean his face. This dust is 
simply powdered clay, Sindh being, as far 
as it can be seen from the railway, one vast 
plain of white clay, varied only by patches 
of tamarisk forest At Karachi, Mr. 1 
Stack embarked on board the RajputanOy I 
belonging to the British India Navigation 
Company, for the Persian GulC Of 
Muscat and other places touched at on 
the voyage, some interesting notices are 
given, but Mr. Stack's Persian experiences 
commenced at 

Bnaldre. 

On the 13th of Febmary^ after a week's 
voyage, the Ac^pu^ana came into the roadstead 
of Bushhre. During my last hours on board I 
had an opportunity of witneesing cme of those 
■ndden changes in the wind which render the 
navigation dt the Persian Gulf souewhat 
daofrerona for small craft The prevailing 
winds are east and north-east. The former is 
called i9K/iaii{^ the wind of Canopus ; the latter 
BhamdX, or the north wind simply. Sohaili 
was blowing mildly while we lay off Bahrein, 
and during the night it freshened to half a 
gale. Towards morning it sank a little, bat 
remained in the same Quarter till about eight 
o'clock, when Suhaili all at once gave place to 
ShamAl, and against a head- wind, with driring 
rain, the Baiputoiiya worked her way up to 
Bushire. Mr. Paul's steam launch came oat 
to the steamer, and I had the good fortune to 
be one of the party whom it took ashore. I 
remember noticinf^ how much greater the cold 
was than in eren high Indian latitudei at this 
time of year. The strong breese struck one 
like a raw April blast bringing showers orer 
the melancholy Iriih Sea, while the grey sky 
and the grey town suggested fleeting thoughts 
of home. 

Bushiie is the beet-built town on the Pertian 
coast, and shows some signs of care and 
improvement. A good sea-wall runs along a 
great part of its seaward face, and there are 
small stone quays, where a buggalow of sixty 
or eighty tons can lie and discharge cargo. It 
is said that an expenditure of iB60,000 would 
enable large ships to approach much nearer to 
the shore than is possible at present. Long 
sandy flats and banks extena nearly three 
miles to sea ; but when the tide is out one can 
disting^uish a channel winding amon^ them, 
which needs only dredging to make it prac- 
ticable. A kind of tender, 1 belieye, was made 
to the Persian Government by an English 
firm in Bushire some years ago; but the 
scheme fell through, like most schemes for 
works of public benefit in Persia. Under 
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proper m a ir gi em en t Buihire mi|^t be made a 
place of oonaiderable trade. The customs' 
duties hare been increasing of late years, and 
ue now valued at 60,000 tomans (about 
i344X)0) a year; but the want of a good 
road to Shiraz prerents Bushire from assum- 
ing the place it is entitled to as a principal 
feeder of Persia. Had the British Govern- 
ment retained Bushire, after having been at 
the trouble of capturing it in 1866, the pros- 
perity of the place would, no doubt, have 
adTaoced much more rapidly. Bushire might 
hare been called the eastern Gibraltar; for 
though there is little outward similarity be- 
treen the high Spanish rock and the low 
shores of the uulf, yet in each case we find a 
town and harbour at the extremity of a penin- 
sula difficult of access from the mainland, 
commanding a great highway to India, and of 
gst sufficient extent to be easily defensible. 
Had we retained Bushire, some arrangement 
would doubtless have been made with the 
Persian Government for the improvement of 
the road to Shiraz. Some embankments remain 
as memorials of our temporary occupation. A 
ruined mud fort stands on the edge of the sea. 
It was defended by a garrison of Arabs in 
1856, and its capture by storm cost our troops 
a loss quite disproportionate to tiie strength of 
the position. 

Bushire is garrisoned by two companies of 
infantry and a battcay of artillery. The 
mfantiy soldiers here, as throughout Persia 
generally, are slovenly and awkward to Hie 
last degree. Their arms are old percussion 
muskets, all covered with rust. The artillery 
consists of eight bronzo field-guns, in a similar 
state of undeanness. Besides these, four 
MRonadef or mortars are stowed under oover 
in the barracks. One of these bears the 
inscription, " Cast for the Imanm of Muscat 
by Cyrus Meyer and Co., Boston, 1850." The 
town has been encompassed by a wall; but the 
wall has disappeared on the seaward side, and 
IS Tanishing on the landward also. The 
interior of the town presents the customary 
Ewtem labyrinth of narrow and dirty lanes. 
Viewed, however, from the high ground four 
miles inland, Bu^ire is not without its elements 
of beauty. The city stands clustered together 
onalow knoll at the point of the peninsula ; 
Wore it is the sea; behind it extend level 
sand and swamp ; while the remote background 
18 filled with dark and rugged mountains. This 
is the mountain-chain which was seen behind 
Bandar Abbas, and again behind Linga— the 
great barrier which separates the central 
plateau of Persia from the low strip along 
the ooaat. 

The Besidency buildings are situated at the 
ewtern end of the town, close by the beach. 
A second or summer Besidency stands on the 
nigh ground in the inland portion of the 
Peninsula. Hereabouts also are the telegraph 
bnildmgB^ and the house of Mr. Paul 
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Kenerous hospitality afforded me a home during 
my stay in Bushire. The European society of 
finaliire is more numerous than that of many 
an Indian station. The climate is excellent 
donng the winter months, and detestable in 
summer and autumn. Bushire has an advan- 
tage over the ordinary Indian station in 
^joying a longer and more bracing period of 
cold weather. Its great disadvantage is the 
Acuity of getting away from it— of going 
Mjwhere for change of air and scene. The 
European residents are glad to welcome a 
stranger, and treat him magnificently. 

From Bushire Mr. Stack made his 
^y to Shiraz, where he was fortunate 
^ough to be invited to an Armenian 
oanquet The guests, thirty in number, 
^ down on either side of a long table- 
<^ B^ead on the floor, covered with 
vttiooB dishes, including a lamb roasted 
^nole. Beer and Shiraz wine were freely 



8up{rfied. A dignitary of the Armenian 
Church, who was the principal speech- 
maker, preferred strong cherry brandy, 
and, whilst holding the decanter with 
one hand in the folds of his black cas- 
sock, delivered several speeches in Ar- 
menian with eloquence, dignity, and 
grace. Whilst at Shiraz Mr. Stack, in 
the company of a Mr. Gray, a young 
Scotchman, made an excursion to 
The Tomhs wi Persep^lls. 

The tombs and Persepolis are on opposite 
sides of the plain^ which here begfins to narrow 
between spurs of the mountains which bound 
it on the north. Persepolis stands at the foot 
of the eastern spur. The tombs are carved 
in tbe face of the cliffs of the western spur. 
In the upper part of the spur these cliffs are 
600 feet hicfh ; but the lower portion^ in which 
the tombs have been excavated^ sinks from 200 
feet to 00. The tombs are five in number. 
The dqor of each is forty feet from the 
ground ; but the cutting into the rock extends 
twenty feet below the door and twenty feet 
above. In preparing their sepulchres the 
first thing the old Persian monarchs did was 
to carve a huge cross on the face of the cliff, 
with its lateral arm rather longer and broader 
than the upright one. The cuttings at the 
base of the cross^ is six feet deep ; where the 
lateral arm crosses the upright it is three 
feet deeper ; and the rock overnan{r8'>tbe head 
of the cross in heavy masses, andljuts out 
along the sides. The foot of thefcros is 
twentv feet from the ground. One can 
scramble up to this point, where the six-foot 
ledge afforOB ample resting-place ; but to climb 
twenty feet more to the three-foot ledge before 
the door of the tomb is not such an easy 
matter. Only one of the five tombs is 
accessible, and that b^ the help of a rope. As 
we were looking up m perplexity, a villager 
came and offered to pull us up for a considera- 
tion. He himself climbed the face of the 
rock, and, letting down his black rope of 
camel's hair, hauled up Gray firsts as being 
the lighter, and then Gray and he lauded 
me also on the ledge> and we were free to 
enter the tomb. The doorway is six feet by 
three. Inside, a transverse gallery extends 
five yards to the right and fifteen to the left, 
and opening back from it are three recesses, 
each oif which was the resting-place of three 
kings. The bodies of the kmgs have long 
been taken awa^, and the broken slabs that 
covered them he on or in each empty sarco- 
phagus. The gallery is dark and full of bats. 
From the ledge outside one looks over the 
wide plain, stretching beyond the mountain- 
spurs as far as eye can see. Behind, to the 
right hand and the left, extends the smooth 
wall of rock ; and above, near the top of the 
cross, stands the graven e&gy of a kmg, bow 
in huid, worshipping fire burning on an altar. 
The sun hangs over the altar, and midway 
between the king and the fire a winged figure 
hovers in the air. Over all broods the spirit 
of sUence and immemorial desolation. No 
signs of life or movement can be discerned 
on tbe plain below, any more than in the 
rock-hewn and tenantless chambers of the 
dead. 

It was a relief to stand on the ground 
again and turn to the tablets sculptured 
along the foot of the rocks. These represent 
equestrian combats on a gigantic scale, most 
spiritedly executed, and one huge carving 
portrays the submission of Valerian to Shapur. 
The Persian king is mounted, while the humbled 
Boman kneels before him, arrayed in true 
Roman garb, tbe tunic with cloak fastened by 
the fibula over the shoulder. A long inscription 
in Pahlavi seeks to perpetuate the victor's 
triumph ; but it has never, I believe, been de. 
ciphered, and is partly illegible now. A still 



less legible legend in Greek is inscribed below 
the charger ; one can spell out ABPA, and 
two e ; the rest is blurred and lost 

A few yards from the foot of the cliff stands 
a square building of white marble, thirty-five 
feet high, containing a single square chamber, 
entered by a door eight feet above the ground. 
It is marked on the exterior by oblong inden- 
tations, carved apparently for ornament. 
They are a foot in vertical length, and about 
three inches broad, and cover the walls, giving 
the building a strange appearance from a dis- 
tance. The large marble blocks of which this 
ancient fire-temple is composed are admirably 
hewn, and most neatly compacted together. 
Two huge slabs, twenty-one feet long by seven 
broad, form the ceiling of the room ; but the 
upper surface of the roof is composed of four 
such slabs, each five feet broad and a foot 
thick. One of these was partly displaced by 
an earthquake ten years ago. Its edp^e now 
overhangs the roof to the breadth of eighteen 
inches. In no other respect does the building 
show any damage save below the door, where 
the destroying hand of man has dug out some 
of the marble blocks. So new and fresh does 
this strange temple look, that on first ap- 
proaching it, before its antique massiveness 
has been perceived, one thinks it a watch- 
tower or guard-house, built recently for some 
custodian of the tombs. As evening fell we 
turned away from these monuments of for- 
gotten priests and longs, and walked back to 
the chaparkhana, passing on our way a marble 
platform on the plain — a halting-place, per- 
haps, in funeral processions of royalty twe 
thousand years ago. 

We pass over the author's account of 
his adventures between Shiraz and Yaxd| 
covering a period of about two months, 
in order to introduce our readers to 
The Khan mf Tazd. 

After a fortnight's marching over waste 
places, from tiny village to village, where the 
eternal question is— Can we get straw and 
barley for the beasts, and bread for ourselves F 
— there hangs a glorious halo of expectancy 
over the day which shall fairly land one in a 
great city with a well-stocked bazaar, and in 
quarters more commodious than a peasant's 
hut, or the four bare walls of some mud fort. 
Sayyid All, in particular, had lofty hopes of 
our reception in Yazd. Before leaving Shiras 
he had written a letter to the Hakimbashi or 
Court Physician of the Zill us Sultan in Isfa- 
han, whom he knew already through the 
medium of the Farhang newspaper, edited by 
the Hakimbashi, and contributed to by Sayyid 
Ali, who wrote letters for it from India upon 
things in general. The Hakimbashi replied 
by a letter to Karman, enclosing a firman 
from tbe Zill us Sultan for my honourable pas- 
sage through his dominions, whereof Yacd is 
a part. We received this letter in Karman, 
to Sayyid All's great delight; and before 
leaving Fahraj, I despatched the ghulam 
Sayyid to show these credentials to the 
governor of Yazd, and apprise him of my 
coming. As we drew near x azd, and entered 
the maze of sand-drifts which extend for two 
miles south of the city, Sayyid All's face as- 
sumed an expression of hope deferred, which 
was amusing enough. I did not care much, 
for my own part, whether the governor gave 
us quarters or left us to find them in a cara- 
vansari. But as we drew near the suburbs, a 
crowd of horsemen broke upon us from be- 
hind the sand-hills on our left, and presently 
the miraculous apparition of a chariot de- 
scended from the sandy heights, and crossed 
our path. Sayyid All's face brightened. This 
was the expected isHqhal or escort of wel- 
come. It was calculated to put one's modesty 
to the blush, my caravan was so humble, so 
travel-worn; I was riding the pony I had 
bought mKar5^.^a^^^UWj3^gf^ 
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horribly out of condition; Sayyid All was 
mounted on my old original grey horso of 
Shiraz, a beast remarkable m pt^rpetual 
mange, and a fixed resolution not to fatten ; 
while the bay Karman horse, having con- 
tracted a Bore back, was led along trium- 
phantly as a specimen of a walking skeleton. 
Zaki Beg enhanced the awe-inspiring gran- 
deur of my train by the rererend aspect of 
his white steed, and the tattered antiquity of 
his garments. We were nevertheless received 
with immense deference. I took my seat in 
the carriage, and witnessed marvels of 
charioteering over water-courses and through 
the narrow bazaars of the city. We were con- 
ducted to the fort, where excellent quarters 
were assigned us in the Diwankhana or 
Government House. I had two large rooms, 
well carpeted, furnished with tables, chairs, 
and sofas, and looking out on a court-yard with 
trees and a tank of clear water. Tea and 
coffee were ready, and two huffe trays of 
sweetmeats (for which Yaed is ramed) were 
placed on the floor. Presently the Khan came 
to see me. He is the governor's brother, a 
slim youth with good features and an agree- 
able manner ; the governor himself was absent 
in Isfahan. We became great friends during 
my stay in Yazd. Every morning and evening 
the Khan came to see me, and we talked of 
all imaginable subjects over our tea and pipes. 
He was too young to care much about such 
serious topics as government or politics, but 
would listen with rapt attention to descrip- 
tions of the wonders of London, especially the 
Crystal Palace. His ignorance was sometimes 
amusing; for instance, when I showed him 
my maps, and pointed out Yazd, he was quite 
4ifiappointed to see only a black spot instead 
of a bird's-eye photograph of the city of Yazd, 
which he had expected; and gravely suggested 
that I ^ould have the map amended to suit 
his idea. On the third morning after my 
arrival, the Khan took me with him to a 
garden outside the city, where I saw Persian 
roses in full bloom along the banks of a water- 
course lined with tiles and filled from a tank 
into which the water came tumbling over a 
little waterfall. We sat under the dome of 
the garden-house, and looked with pleasure at 
the pretty picture. This delight in gardens 
is an agreeable trait in the Persian character. 
A man will spend his money in making a gar- 
den that can never repay him, simply for the 
sake of having a place where he can sit in the 
mornings and evenings, smoke his qalyan and 
sip his tea, and enjoy the conversation of his 
friends beside a runnel of dear water, under 
the shade of trees, and within the sight and 
scent of flowers. Yet Persian flower-garden- 
ing is by no means adequate to the capabili- 
ties of the country. The principal flower is 
the rose, and it is little better than a dofir.rose, 
though very sweet, and lovely to beheld in its 
luxuriant plentif ulnees. A few days later, we 
spent a whole day in a larger garden at a 
greater distance from the city. The garden- 
house here is on a magnificent scale, but un- 
finished; the owner, late governor of Yazd, 
has been transferred to Khorasan, and his pro- 
perty in Yazd suffers from the absence of its 
master. A brick-lined tank, forty yards long 
by seven broad, occupies the centre of the 
garden. At the time of our visit, the rose- 
trees which border it were in full bloom, and 
two large bushes stood at its bead, fragrant 
masses of white blossom. The pomegranate 
also was in flower. But the beauty of the 
garden was marred by a furious wind which 
arose in the evening, filling the air with dust, 
and overturning the tea-service which had 
been set beside the water. We were forced 
to retreat into an upper room and to shut 
the windows. The poor Khan, who was tor- 
mented with a grain of dust in his sole re- 
maining eye (he had lost the other by accident 
while a boy), complained lamentably of this 
undedrable change. '* The evening," said he. 



" ought to be the best time of the day in a 
garden, and now the evening has been spoiled. 
I had only one eye, and of course a grain of 
dust must get into it. This precious place, 
Yazd, is always full of wind and dust. They're 
catching it pretty hot in the city just now, 
I'll be bound." I consoled him as best I 
could, and gradually his eye grew better, the 
wind moderated, and we cbove home in the 
dusk. 

Speaking of the Khan, 1 ought to mention 
also his two big dogs. These are the progeny 
of a pair of mastiffs imported by the Zill us 
Sultan. They were nearly full-grown when I 
saw them, and soemed to me the largest dogs 
I had ever seen. No care having been taken 
with their education, they ran wild, fieeing 
from the approach of man. The Khan told 
me with pride that he had seen them pull 
down and kill a cow, an ass, and even a mule. 
Some day, I expect, they will pull down a man 
in open bazaar. 

After visiting Ispahan, the ancient 
capital of Persia, and witnessing the 
efforts being made there to form an army 
on the Austrian model, Mr. Stack arrived 
at Teheran and inspected 

The Palaees of tbe Shah. 

The palaces of the Shah deserve some notice. 
I did not see his town residence ; but of the 
many summer lodges which dot the foot-slope 
of Shimran, I saw four or five, notably Saltana- 
tabad, which being comparatively recent, and 
on a grand scale, may serve as a specimen of 
the rest. It lies some 600 feet higher than 
Gulahek, in the midst of a noble garden, where 
poplars and planes give ample shade, and mul- 
berries, plums, apples, and cherries can be 
gathered till one grows tired. Streams of 
clear water run by the sides of the alleys, and 
fountains of pellucid basins fill up the vista 
in various directions, while a great tank, a 
hundred yards long by sixty broad, and eight 
or nine feet deep, occupies the centre. Above 
this stands a large summer-house. Its central 
hall, paved with blue tiles, is a polvgon of 
some twenty yards in diameter ; a fountain 
plays in the middle, and a raised dais occupies 
a recess at one side. The angles are adorned 
with frescoes, the work of Persian artists, 
representing European scenes, though one 
cannot imagine whiat principle has guided the 
selection. One picture shows the lobby of 
the House of Commons ; another the interior 
of some large London restaurant ; a third, the 
inside of a church during service; a fourth, 
the nave of some cathedral. The summer- 
house is three stories high, and the upper fioors 
are laid out in rooms illustrated by mirrors and 
decorated with pictures of joviali^ and festiYe 
proceedings between two persons. These are 
ludicrous to the last degee, both youth and 
maiden being invariably arrayed in what the 
artist considered the latest European foshion, 
while their eyes have no regard £>r their own 
concerns, but are steadily directed on the 
beholder. One panel bears the figure of a 
gigantic wasp-waisted white-crinolineid damsel, 
in whose lap sprawls a lover about half her size, 
" with love and wine at once oppressed ; " the 
wine-cup dangling from his nerveless hand 
■pills its ruby contents over the white skirt of 
his sweetheart. I had the curiosity to ascend 
above the third stery inte the loft under the 
roof, and found it the hottest place I had ever 
entered in my life ; hotter, no doubt, than the 
pi^mhi of Venice, for Teheran is nearer the 
sun, and no roof could be much thinner than 
the copper sheathing of this painted dome. 
Besides this principal summer-house, there are 
several other buildings in various parts of the 
grounds. One is an octagonal tewer, sixty 
feet high, mounting in a series of rooms to 
the Shah's bedroom at the top. Another is 
a dock tower of much the same pattern. 
^Another is the Shah's menagerie, a gaJlery 



filled with pictures of wild animals, some of 
which are copied from English designs, such 
as the picture of the grizzly bear sitting on a 
pine-trunk which brieves a cafion, while he 
holds the Qead body of a horse under his fore- 
paws — a design that forms the frontispiece, if I 
mistake not, to the book called The Great Lwie 
Land — but most of them original, indeed 
wonderfully and fearfully so. The expression 
of the mouth of the hippopotamus is especially 
uncanny. The birds are much betted done. 
A couple of condors on a dead ox are indeed 
twice the size of their quarry, but when that 
point is overlooked one finds something to 
admire in the rendering of the plumage and in 
the general pose. The Persians are most 
successful in portrait-painting. When they 
lay fancy aside, and go in for faithful repre- 
sentation of real men, they can produce very 
respectable likenesses. In Ishratabad,a palace 
of Fath All Shah's, the walls of one room are 
covered with paintings representing that 
monarch sitting in hi^ durbar, surrounded 
by his sons, the officers of his court, and the 
ambassadom of foreign Powers. Here there is 
plenty to commend. The French ambassador 
is the exact type of a soldier and gentleman of 
that country and period; Sir John Macolm 
looks somewhat sallow, as befits an Indian 
official, and his comparative youtbfulness re- 
calls the rapid promotion of those days ; while 
his rival. Sir Harford Jones, the Parliament's 
man, is a genuine Britisher, florid and stolid, 
with sandy, mutton-chop whiskerj and round 
blonde face beaming with ineffable com- 
placency. The faces of the Persian officials, 
again, are full of character. One particularly 
attracted my attention ; it was the likeness of 
theiGovernor of Laristan, a stout, jolly per- 
sonage, with a humorous twinkle in lus eye— 
a man, I am sure, who loved a ^ood glass and 
a good story. The Prince of Gurjistan reminds 
one of losses suffered by Persia on her north- 
western frontier since the days when Georgia 
was vassal to Fath Ali Shah. Among the 
crowd of faces in various tints from brown to 
fair, the oopper phiz of Tippoo Sultan's 
envoys looks unmistakably Indian. On first 
landing in Persia, one is much struck by the 
difference between the people of the country 
and Indian Mussulmans. The contrast is for- 
gotten as one becomes habituated to Persian 
features and manners, but revives in follforoe 
at the sight of such a picture as this, where 
the high-class Indian munshi is depicted to tbe 
life, side by side with Persiane of similar rank 
and calling. 

Other palaces are Qasr-i-Qajar, half-way 
between Teheran and Gulahek ; Dushan 
Tappa, or the Babbit Hill, perdied uncom- 
fortably on a rock in the plain eastward of 
Teheran ; and a smaller l<Klge high up the 
foot-slope of Shimran, with a deep Umk of ver^ 
dear and cold water, and with walls paperecC 
like a nursery in an English home, with pic- 
tures cut from' the papers of the lUusiraUd 
London Newt and the Oraphie, This lofty 
lodge, as well as Saltanatabad, is associated 
in my memory with a pleasant day spent there 
in the company of friends from the English 
Legation, and also from Zarganda. 

Perhaps what I have written will serve to 
show that royal state in Persia is half bar- 
barous yet, and decidedly d^cient in finish. 
It has much that is bright and striking in 
colour, gilding, and mirror-ornamentation; 
but costliness and splendour will be looked 
for in vain. The things that seemed to me in 
best taste were certain doors and some win- 
dows of carved wood, where design and execu- 
tion were pretty and delicate. The flooring 
of a room in the women's apartment in 
Saltanatabad was pretty enough ; it consisted 
of glass tiles laid over a groundwork of bine 
rosettes. In the sarddha or underground 
chambers of the Nigaristan palace in Teheran 
city, where Fath Ali Shah used to disport him- 
self with his ladieaiin the heat of the sammer 
igitizea by V 
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&Ky, one can still see> and, if he chooses, slide 
down^ the swrmra, or shoot of white marble, 
rubbed smooth by the white limbs of that 
gradoos monarch's many wives^ as they used 
to come gliding into his royal arms. It is an 
inclined plane, down which one shoots with 
eopsiderable Telocity in a sitting posture, to 
plunge (If not stopped) into a marble tank at 
the foot. I solemnly slid down it, in riding- 
boots and spurs, feeling that I but inadequately 
represented the spirit of the place. 

Mr. Stack left Persia by way of the 
Caspian, and after travelling through 
Russia and Germany, reached London 
seven months after sailing from Karachi 
The maps, and there are several, showing 
the author's route, add greatly to the 
value of the work. 



IHHE'S HISTORY OF ROME.* 
In these two volumes Dr. Ihne concludes 
his task and brings the history of Repub- 
lican Rome to an end. In fixing the 
dictatorship of Sulla as the first beginning 
of the empire, he certainly has historical 
£act as well as the authority of Merivale to 
support him, and yet we could wish that 
he had resolved to desert the Dean and 
consistency, and to carry forward his 
labours to their extreme limits. For the 
moment. Dr. Ihne tells us, he proposes 
to stop, and if he undertakes to write 
more, it will be a distinct work. It is to 
be hoped that the restlessness which fell 
on Ulysses in his island home at Ithaca 
after his return from war and wandering, 
may vex the historian, too, and drive him 
on ** to sail beyond the sunset," to describe 
the fall of Rome as he described its rise 
and the long waning of its brilliant light 
Even if Dr. Ihne's work were less sound 
and of less value than it actually is, any 
contribution to historical literature is a 
distinct ^ain. In historical matters especi- 
ally we hve under the dominion of what a 
Greek would have called " the tyranny of 
the day.'' One intellectual despot succeeds 
another. Niebuhr strikes at the foundations 
of the earlier history of Latimer, and year 
after year from his place of supremacy he 
controls the thought and determines the 
method of all students, till Mommsen 
comes and disputes pre-eminence with the 
master. It is not that Mommsen and 
Niebuhr are untrustworthy, nor on account 
of any defect on their part, that this state 
of things is to be deplored — but simply 
because in matters historical there is a 
supreme need that life and energy should 
have the freest play. Therefore we are 
glad to see Curtius as a rival to Thirlwall 
and Grote, and Dr. Ihne appearing in the 
other arena. 

Dr. Ihne's history, as we have pointed 
out, would be welcome in any case as a 
contribution to historical science ; it is all 
the more welcome, that it has merit of a 
high order. The author works with most 
conscientious care; in settling disputed 
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questions he never follows that arbitrary 
method which even the most brilliant 
reputation can hardly justify. He gives 
us his authorities, and puts us in the way 
of appreciating their relative weight He 
has taken prudence as his guide, and if 
at times caution tends towards excess, it is 
a fault which we can hardly regret For 
many years of his life, Dr. Ihne, if memory 
serves us, was engaged in educational 
work at Liverpool, and his residence among 
us has given him sufficient mastery of the 
language to enable him to act as his own 
translator. If the style is at times some- 
what heavy,and deficient in the vivid force 
which is requisite in a great history, it is 
always precise and clear ; at any rate, even 
if Dr. Ihne has not done himself complete 
justice, he has escaped being translated by 
a Scotchman. This is not the only ad- 
vantage which the author and his readers 
have derived from this circumstance, for 
Dr. Ihne's familiarity with the constitu- 
tional and political history of England is 
indicated by numerous historical parallels 
contained in the notes of these volumes, 
as accurate as they are suggestive. 

To the historical school, which main- 
tains, that history records the events which 
philosophy explains, Dr. Ihne makes a 
forcible reply. He is not satisfied when 
he has given the fact, unless he can also 
detect the cause, and is able to determine 
the relation of individual and national 
conduct to the immutable law of right and 
wron^. Quinet has written that " the 
function of the historian in the drama of 
events is that of the ancient Chorus, 
charged to uphold and to preach justice 
in despite of fortune, whether good or 
evil;" Dr. Ihne seems to have uncon- 
sciously taken this maxim as his guide, 
and at each point of his story he recalls 
our attention to the great truths which lie 
beneath the surface of human life, illus- 
trating by success and by failure the doc- 
trine that for nations no less than men, 
these are the only secure and permanent 
foundation. This is his way of dealing 
with 

Nesmtlve Hlttoriant. 

There is a class of historians and critics who 
object to pronouncing any judgment on men 
and events. They would confine history to a 
simple narrative of events^ without comment 
or even the expression of assenting or dissent- 
ing feelings. This has been called *' objectiye 
history/' and it has been commended as history 
written "sine viaet studio."* I do not profess 
to have aimed at such an ideal, nor do I think 
that those who can write history without 
having their feelings engaged on one or the 
other side can be true Mstorians. A man 
incapable of feeling sympathy or aversion 
may be fit to examine and describe stones, 
flowers, or aeids, he may solve mathematical 
problems, but not the great moral problems 
which are presented by the actions of men. 
And, indeed, experience shows that only those 
histories are productiye of deep and lasting 
effects, which glow with the moral warmth of 
the writer. Tacitus himself, who emphati- 
cally disclaims partizanship, owes his great 
success to the intense hatred of tyranny 
with which he oontrives to inspire his reader. 
I have not been able or willing to assume 



the attitude of perfect indifference as to the 
spirit and character of individual and national 
morality. I have not aimed at painting in 
those neutral tints which, if they do not give 
the wrong colours, cannot give the right 
colours either. But I have tried to aspire to 
that which is the highest and the most diffi- 
cult virtue of an historian, impartiality — an 
impartiality which does not shrink from pro- 
nouncing judgment, but which guides the 
judge, even in passing sentence, to a just 
discrimination between right aud wrong. 

One special charge has often been 
brought against Dr. Ihne — and these two 
volumes can hardly fail to provoke its 
repetition — ^that he, the historian of 
Kome, and by his office in private duty 
bound to extenuate its faults and to 
magnify its virtues, has, on the contrary, 
disparaged rather than extolled the rational 
character. It is true that Dr. Ihne has 
not been able to admit the justice of the 
charges which Rome so freely launched 
against its foes ; that " Punica Fides ** and 
'* Grsecia Mendax'' and similar expressions 
seem to him to be the utterance of narrow 
prejudice and national jealousy ; that 
Mithridates is not a mere barbarian. His 
view is far more just and true. Some- 
times, indeed, he oversteps the mark, as 
in his elaborate apology for the morality 
of Greece as compared with that of Rome. 
He is not careful to distinguish the earlier 
from the later developments of Greek in- 
fluence, or the Greeks of Rome and Alex- 
andria from those of Athens and Corinth. 
It is against the " Grseculus esuriens " of 
later days that the charge of corruption is 
laid. Dr. Ihne makes good his case only 
on behalf of a less degenerate age. At the 
same time the tendency is a wholesome 
reaction from the spirit of Mommsen and 
other writers, who glory in the power of 
mere force in a Rome, and in a Caesar, 
regardless of the suffering and misery in- 
flicted upon subjects and slaves. Dr. 
Ihne sees from first to last that might is 
not right, and that cruelty and lawlessness 
can never escape an ultimate retribution. 

In the first part of these two volumes 
we have a most admirable account of the 
constitution and laws and religion of 
Rome. The remainder traces the expan- 
sion of the Republic into an Empire. 
As might have been expected from 
his temperament, Dr. Ihne is disposed to 
exaggerate the virtues of the Senate. With 
a happy political optimism he acknow- 
ledges its faults of policy and principle, 
points to it as the chief cause of the 
mediocrity of Roman magistrates, and 
lauds it on the ground that " it never repre- 
sented a single generation.'* But though 
it hampered generals in the field, and mis- 
managed finance at home, the Senate cer- 
tainly served as an abiding centre for the 
Roman State : and though in the end the 
narrowness of the political organisation 
which it maintained, and the avarice of the 
officials which it appointed,involved Rome 
in the most serious perils, yet by sheer 
strength of purpose and constancy of will 
the Senate preserved the State intact 
against assault from within and from with- 
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out In some measure at least It is not un- 
deserving of Dr. Ihne's tribute :— • 
The RoioAii Senate. 

Summing np the totality of the action of the 
Eoman Senate, we can truly affirm that no 
political body of equal importance ie to be 
loand in the whole range of the ancient world. 
Unfortunately, we know too little of the Car- 
thaginian Senate to compare it with that of 
Borne. But as the Carthaginian State broke 
down at the time when Bome was but beginning 
to advance with rapid strides to dominion 
over all the Mediterranean countries, its lead- 
ing council cannot claim superioritnr over that 
of Bome. If we compare the deliberative 
councils whiok were intended to embody thd 
political intellect in the vMious Greek States^ 
we find an immeasurable contrast to the Bomon 
Senate, a contrast which, by itself alone, 
suffices to establish the superiority of the 
Boman Constitution over that of every republic 
of Greece. Of all Greek States, Syracuse, 
perhaps, possessed the most favourable geo* 
graphical conditions for the formation of a 
powerful dominion. The fertile island of 
Sicily, situated in the middle of the Mediter- 
ranean, would have been far better suited 
than the narrow limits of Latium for the 
centre or an empire over the Grsdco-Italian, 
PhoBuician, and barbarian countries. Syracuse 
far exceeded Bome in material resources when 
it, in vain, sought to obtain possession of the 
whole of Sicily, Mid when Bome established 
her dominion over Latium. It was not in- 
tellectual superiority, nor even warlike valour, 
that raised Bome above Syracuse. The supe- 
riority of the former lay in the organisation 
and political wisdom of the Boman Senate, 
ooD^ared with which the leaders of the State 
at Syracuse were for the most part adven- 
tiurers, zealots, and passionate wranglers. The 
case was similar with regard to Athens. 

Circumstances, it is true, were far more un- 
favourable to Athens than to Syracuse. The 
sterile soil of diminutive Attica was a bads 
too narrow and weak for the building up of an 
empire, but the decay of the powerful con- 
federation at the head of which Athens stood 
between the Persian and Peloponnesian wars, 
was caused principally by the fact that the 
Athenian council was distinguished by poli- 
tical incapacity, and that the guidance of the 
State was in the hands of an incompetent 
multitude, and of Leaders thrown up by acci- 
dent. An Athenian Senate organised like that 
of Bome would have been able to unite even 
the most stubborn communities of Greece into 
one permanent league, in which each could 
have felt secure as a self-governing member 
pf a large and powerful confederate State. 

Turning from the ancient world to the 
modem, we find that only the great Council of 
Venice and the English Parliament can stand 
a comparison with the Boman Senate, in as far, 
of course, as wo look, not upon the form, 
but upon the spirit and ability of the assem- 
blies, and the share which they severally 
had in building up the greatness of their 
respective States. If other nations had been 
indebted to other agents for their position 
in the history of the world— Athens, for 
instance, to the demos, Macedonia to her kings 
— Bome owes her internal organisation and her 
commanding position, above all, to the wisdom 
and firmness of the Senate. This wisdom and 
firmness will appear no surprising phenomenon 
if we consider that in the Senate the sound 
intellect of a highly-gifted and strong-willed 
people reached its highest development and 
perfection. In all political organisation the 
material forces and the national character are 
the primary conditions of success. The out- 
Tvard forms of a constitution, thoug>i of great 
importance, are only a secondary matter, and 
thoy adapt themselves naturally and easily to 
ttie wants and necessities of a nation. The 
Boman Senate in any other poteible form would 



•till have been the organ by which the political 
p^enins of the Boman people could manifest 
itself. Nevertheless, the form is not a matter 
of indifference. It reacts upon the substance ; 
it can support, sustain, advance, or keep back 
national life in proportion as it is more or less 
adapted to the nature of things. The Boman 
Senate was a political organism of the highest 
perfection, such as no other State in antiquity 
ever created or was qualified to create. Just 
as the Boman people, diversified by classes, 
age, rank, and residence of its component 
parts, was made by its sub-divisions a more 
complicated and more perfect organism than 
a Greek *'ecclesia," which voted by heads 
alone, so the Boman Senate, by the selection 
and classification of its members and by its 
rules of debate, displayed a political wisdom 
which, as far as we know, was not reached by 
any national council in the ancient world, and 
which makes it worthy to rank by the side of 
modem Parliaments. 

It is impossible to follow in detail the 
complex series of events between the 
movement of Gracchus and the death of 
SuUa. Dr. Ihne is seen at his best in the 
chapters which trace the misfortunes of 
Rome to their source, not in personal 
caprice or arbitrary fortune, but in the 
nature of the social and p>olitical organisa- 
tion. He shows us the failure of a paternal 
Government employing an artificial eco- 
nomic system, and- the impossibility of 
ruling Italy with a Constitution which 
was only applicable to Rome. Occasion- 
ally the facts of the case should have been 
stated with greater precision. Too much 
is implied, too little formulated. Thus in 
his sketch of the legislation of Caius 
Gracchus Dr. Ihne does not analyse the 
policy in sufficient detail The complex 
nature of the social evils and of political 
parties at Rome and in Italy demanded 
measures similar in nature. It was 
necessary to help the poor in the city, and 
the rich had to be forced to sacrifice their 
privileges. The Italian allies demanded 
the franchise, and it was essential to induce 
the ruling population of Rome to admit 
their neighbours to their own prerogatives. 
And with this double aim in view, Gracchus 
set himself to win the lower classes with 
measures for supplying corn to the people 
at a price below its cost, for shortenmg 
the term of military service, and for 
decreasing the power of the rich by 
depriving the upper centuries of their 
privilege of voting first in the Comitia 
Centuriata. With another set of measures 
he endeavoured to conciliate the Equites, 
the class of riches not of birth, giving 
them new judicial power, granting them 
the powers hitherto enjoyed by members of 
senatorial families, enabling them to try 
senators for extortion in the provinces^ 
At the same time, by obliging the Senate 
to let out on contract the revenues of the 
province of Asia, he placed great material 
revenues in the hands of the moneyed 
class. He endeavoured, in fact, to unite 
the poor and the rich against the nobility, 
and to buy off" the opposition of Rome 
to the enfranchisement of Italy. All 
these measures were essential to the 
success of his agrarian legislation, and 
though his legislation was "a complete 



failure," as Dr. Ihne point! out, thc«e 
measures of conciliation granted as con- 
cessions to the Equites and the populace, 
with one or two unimportant exceptions, 
survived in their entirety. All this should 
have been specifically and distinctly 
explained. 

One part of Dr. Ihne's work is astonish- 
ing — his elaborate panegyric on Sulla. All 
villains find their apologist sooner or later. 
Cataline and Clodius have had historians 
to answer for them against their foes. Now 
one of the most cruel and heartless of 
Roman leaders has found one friend who 
has been at least ingenious in his plead- 
ing. Dr. Ihne describes, in a fine passage, 
the general grief at 

SuUa's Death. 

The news of his death awakened throughout 
Italy* almost without exoeption^ a feeUng of 
deep and universal sorrow. We hear nothing 
of an outburst of pent-up joy, such as has 
been often manifested on tiie deatii of 
cruel tyrants by nations cowed into sub^ 
mission bv fear. Not only his numeroua 
friends, adherents, and clients, not only those 
thousands who owed to him their social posi- 
tion, their house and home, but the whole 
Senate and people, knights, citizens, and pea- 
sants, the oapital and all Italy, felt that a 
man had gone from them to whom the re- 
public owed almost its existence and the hope 
of a prosperous future. It was in rain that 
the consul, M. ^milius Lepidus, whose mor- 
bid ambition, unsupported by ability, urged 
him to revive tiie oivil broils, attempted to 
deprive the deceased dictator of the honour of 
a solemn public funeral. He found it neoee- 
sary to yield to the unanimous desire of his 
colleague, Q. Lutatins Oatulus, of Pompeios, 
Lucullus, and the prevailing popular senti- 
ment. The body was placed on a gilt bier, 
decked with all but royal pomp, and the in- 
signia of the high office which the deceased 
had discharged. Thus it was carried in slow 
procession all the way from Campania to 
Eome. As it moved aJong the old soldiers 
put on their disused armour, and converging 
from all directions fell into rank and file, fol- 
lowing their dead general like an army on 
the march. The people joined them in 
crowds, swelling the enormous train more and 
more as it approached the capital. 

Never had living general celebrated so grand 
a triumphal entry into Some as the dead 
Sulla. Before him were carried more than two 
thousand golden crowns, the honorary gifts 
of municipalities, legions, and inditidual 
citizens. The funeral procession was formed 
by all the priests and priestesses* the Senate, 
the magistrates in their official robes, the 
whole equestrian body, and by the entire army 
with gilt standards and silvered arms march- 
ing to the sound of warlike horns and trumpets, 
lastly by an endless concourse of citiaens. 
What a variety of conflicting feelings must 
have animated these varied masses ! The un- 
feigned sorrow of some, the admiration and 
gratitude of others, the awe and tenor of those 
who could not fully realise that he was in truth 
dead who had passed by them like a terrible 
scourge, and of those who still dreaded his 
veterans or entertained gloomy forebodings of 
new misfortunes impending. The body was 
deposited on the platform in the roari:et-place, 
and the foremast orator of the time delivered 
the funeral speech, in place of the infant son. 
Then senators took the body upon their 
shoulders and bore it to be burnt on the field 
of Mars, where up to this time none but kings 
had been buried. The legions moved rou^ 
the funeral pile in military order, as if they 
, wished that whilst the body of their «deK«d 
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leader was cntmbliag into ashes, his spirit 
dioiild once more pass them in reyiew. 

We acknowledge, with Dr. Ihne, that 
the grief was genuine : that it was righteous 
or just, and the outcome of any noble or 
generous emotion, we deny altogether. 
This is the only^disappointing portion of 
what is, in reality, a great work on a great 
subject 



CHRISTIAN PLATONISM.* 

The Cambridge Platonists, as the Lati- 
tude men of the seventeenth century are 
commonly known, may be described as 
the Girondins of religion. They represent 
the same standpoint, and, to make our 
parallel complete, have shared the same 
melanoholy late. The Reformers, as they 
have been called, before the Reformation, 
such as Huss and Wicklif, failed to 
impress their own generation, but this 
was only because they were men bom out 
of due time. But the cause of failure was 
different in the case of the Girondins of 
the French Revolution, and also of those 
Cambridge Platonists who were born a 
century after, and, not like Huss and 
Wicklif, a century before the Reformation. 
The failure of French Girondins and Eng- 
lish Platonists arose from causes, the roots 
of which lie in human nature itself, and 
which we can only briefly glance at, and 
pass on. Alike in religion and in politics, 
the mass of mankind cannot go beyond a 
regulative principle. They do not even 
desire to do more. This is sad but true, 
cynical as the sentiment may sound to 
those who are still in the callow stage of 
youthful enthusiasm. To the mass of 
mankind, the last word in religion is mys< 
tery, as to the same class the last word in 
government is authority. This is the reason 
why the most rigid type of Reformed doc- 
trine or Calvinism, as it is called for 
want of a better term, has laid its iron grip 
on many minds quite acute enough to see 
that it is by no means so logical or com- 
pact as it seems. But it responds exactly 
to this popular instinct tor a definite and 
clear-cut creed. It recognises that re- 
ligion is a ''mystery,*' and thus far it meets 
one of the root desires of the human mind 
in connection with religion. But, then, 
with strange inconsistency, it turns round 
and treats this mystery as a definite 
system. It shuts, moreover, the door in 
the face of reason as soon as it dares to 
pick holes in this system. It then meets 
It with a peremptory rebuke, " Who art 
thou, O man, that repliest against God ? " 
Inconsistent as all this is— to allow, in the 
llfst place, a certain free play of reason, 
in dealing with mystery, and then to shut 
it up with a rebuke for its presumption 
in inquiring further into it — this is one of 
the inconsistencies that systematic theology 
falls into, and which the popular suffrage 
has hi therto supported it in. The dog - 
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matic divine has no objection to drag 
reason in his train, as the Tamerlane of 
tradition did his prisoner Bayazet in an iron 
box as another trophy to the power of the 
supernatural. This is the real secret of 
the popularity of Calvinism. It is appar- 
ently so logical, so systematic and remorse- 
less in the conclusions it comes to ; but 
it is logic shut up in a box. It is the 
system of a syllogism caged in by the iron 
bars of its own premises, and bound to 
arrive at certain rigid conclusions. 

Now the fate of those who proclaim 
what Dr. Tulloch likes to describe as 
"Rational Theology" is, and must be, 
the fate of those Girondins who set the 
Revolution in motion, until the Mountain 
arose and crushed them beneath its 
Titanic strength. They were enthusiasts, 
generous, pure, self-sacrificing, but they 
were doomed to share the fate of those who 
rely more on the hopes than on the fears of 
mankind. Authority is, after all, the last 
word with the masses in government and in 
religion ; and to discard this altogether, or, 
which comes to the same thing, to expect 
in every case to make authority reason- 
able to the masses, is to forget that 
human nature is at present incajpable of 
finding a sufficient reason for anything, or 
an ultimate ground for any truth. Any 
mystery may be made reasonable enough 
by its edges being pared oflF. We may 
so far rough-hew the stones of the sanc- 
tuary, but to make them into polished 
corners of the temple is more than our 
wit can do at present. The Cyclopean, 
or rusticated style of architecture, is 
all we can attempt, and to do more is 
only to incur failure. The Girondins 
were swept away by the Mountain and 
the Terror, and so the Seekers and Fifth 
Monarchy men in one extreme, and the 
Cavaliers and Court party in the other, 
made short work of the Moderates, as we 
should call these Cambridge Platonists, 
whose misfortune it was to plead for 
" sweet reasonableness " in religion, at the 
very time when religion was putting under 
axes and harrows all who dared to differ 
from the dominant sect 

We have glanced so far at the causes 
of their failure, and, on the ze/^//- 
gerichi welt-geschichte principle, have 
justified this defeat and disappearance 
from the whole current of religious 
thought in England But it is one thing 
to account for their failure, another thing 
altogether to withhold our sympathy. It 
is the old story of Catoand the Gods — the 
victorious cause pleased the God^, but 
Cato took the side of the vanquished. 
There are Catos in all ages ; and when 
they do not strut, as Addison makes his 
Cato do, as a stage hero, — are entitled to 
something more than respectful mention. 
The Cambridge Platonists were, in a 
sense, the outcome of the seventeenth 
century, since there is no action in the 
world without reaction. So rigid and 
exact is the working of this rule, that 
we might count on the resilient angle as 



in the case of a billiard-ball, if we could 
deal with all the forces at work as we can 
in the case of a mechanical problem. We 
can at least trace two kinds of reaction in 
England in the seventeenth century, the 
one against dominant Anglicanism, and 
the other against dominant Puritanism. 
The one movement was led by Hales and 
Chillingworth, the other by Whichcote, if 
we may speak of the first of a series as 
its leader. There was no party organisa- 
tion, and little more than the conscious- 
ness of a common aim in these Cam- 
bridge Platonists. Their aim, in a word, wai 
to harmonise divinity and morals; and that 
not by destroying dogmas as the vulgar 
Rationalism of a later age in Germany 
sought to do, but by seeking the inner 
essence of religion beneath the kernel of 
dogma. They were men who, to borrow 
a phrase of Tuckney, in one of his letters 
to Whichcote, sought a " kind of moral 
divinity." We quote Dr. Tulloch's clear 
and lucid summary of the objects they 
aimed at : " Longing for peace and a 
higher and more beneficial action of 
Christian brotherhood, they naturally 
turned in a different direction which had 
been so little fruitful of either. They 
sought to soflen down, instead of sharpen- 
ing doctrinal distinctions — to bring out 
points of agreement instead of points of 
difference in the prevailing medley of re- 
ligious opinions. Especially they tried to 
find a common centre of thought and 
action in certain universal principles 
of religious sentiment rather than in the 
more abstruse conclusions of polemical 
theology. They became, in short, eclectics 
against the theological dogmatism and 
narrowness of their time, very much as 
Hales and Chillingworth became advocates 
of comprehension against the ecclesiastical 
dogmatism and narrowness of theirs." 

This is so much to the point, that we 
have nothing to add to it but the remark, 
that as there were two tendencies, one to- 
wards Anglican and the other towards 
Puritan or Calvinist dogmatism, so there 
were two reactions, the one an Oxford type 
(if we may be excused the contrast) against 
Oxford dogmatism, the other of a Cam- 
bridge type against the Puritan dogmatism 
whose chief home was then at Cambridge. 
Falkland, as is well known, in his country 
seat of Burford, near Oxford, drew around 
him a knot of Latitude men, like Chilling- 
worth, Selden, and others, who secretly 
set up a counter movement against the 
dominant ecclesiasticism of Laud, which 
in its turn was only a reaction against 
dominant Calvinism. Unfortunately 
neither Oxford Latitude men nor Cam* 
bridge Platonists possessed what the 
French call the courage of their convic- 
tions. This moderation, which is the 
characteristic defect of the merely scholarly 
and critical mind, more than anything else, 
explains why the movement in favour 
of liberal theology came to nothing alike 
at Oxford and Cambridge. Further, it is 
instructive to notice how closely action 
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and reaction are connected. It was at 
Emmanuel College — expressly founded by 
Sir Walter Mildmay, Queen Elizabeth's 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to teach 
Puritan theology— that Cambridge Plato- 
nism took its rise. Fuller relates 
an anecdote of him which at once 
shows his courtier sagacity, and yet the 
shrewdness of his forecast of the future. 
The Queen is said to have addressed him 
one day, " Sir Walter, I hear you have 
erected a Puritan foundation." **No, 
madam/' was his reply. " Far be it from 
me to countenance anything contrary to 
your established laws ; but I have set an 
acom^ which, when it becomes an oak^ 
God alone knows what will be the fruit 
thereof." It was while this oak was still 
a sapling, that Whichcote, took his degree 
at Emmanuel in 1629, about the same year 
OS Milton, grew up the as the •^ Lady " of 
Christ's. In his early years Whichcote 
was a doctrinal Puritan, and fell in with 
the tenets of his college; but he slowly 
began to move out into new lines, 
less by reading the thoughts of others 
than by meditating on his own. " Medi- 
tation and invention," he observes, " hath 
been rather my manner of life than read- 
ing.*' It look ten years for the new 
thoughts of the Broad school of that day 
to germinate at Cambridge; but in 1644 
Whichcote rose to be provost of King's ; 
and in this commanding position became 
a power in the university, and gradually 
it was felt that there was a new life 
other than Puritan or Anglo-Catholic 
moving the academic mind. A nobler, 
freer, and more generous set of opinions 
began to prevail, especially among the 
young Masters of Art, to the no small 
alarm of the older authdlities, who re- 
mained fixed in their dogmatic opinions. 
Singularly enough, it was from the pulpit 
of Trinity Church, where he was Afternoon 
Lecturer, that Whichcote spread these new 
opinions, just as Simeon popularised his 
Evangelicalism which was a type of 
diluted Methodism from the same pulpit 
during a half century, from 1782 to 1832. 
But we must pass on from Whichcote 
to Smith, apologising for having delayed 
BO long on the threshold, or rather having 
erected a porch unconscionably out of 
proportion to the building to which we 
mean to introduce our reader. But the 
fact is, that it has occurred to Mr. Metcalfe 
to prepare a little volume of selections 
from the select discourses of the cele- 
brated, silver-tongued John Smith. Whether 
selections from what is select enough al- 
ready in the sense that it is only too short, 
is a point which we do not care to dispute. 
But Smith certainly needs the care of a 
modem editor. He is too scholastic, too 
cumbrous in his use of quotations, 
and overflows in Hebrew and Greek, 
much in the way that Coleridge's 
father did in a Devonshire hamlet, when 
the old women said, " Blessed man, he 
gives us God's word as He wrote it" 
The age was then more tolerant of this 



superfluity of scholarship, this learning 
run to waste and rioting in its own excess 
of strength, even in country pulpits. In 
a college chapel it was, of course, excus- 
able, and when Smith describes an appen- 
dix to a discourse as a mantissa — a 
phrase only found in Euclid and applied 
to a problem in a special sense — we can 
see that such pedantry justified Milton's 
caustic account of this style as a " paroxysm 
of citations, pampered metaphors, and 
aphorisming pedantry." Butler describes 
it as 

A Babylonish dialect^ 

Whioh learned pedants much affect, 

A party-coloured dress 
Of patched and piebald languages. 
English cut on Greek and Latin, 
Like fustian heretofore on satin. 

The following unusual words are 
enough to make the English reader de- 
spair, even with a new dictionary of rare 
and archaic terms at his elbow. He 
uses autoesthesy for self - knowledge, 
autarchy for self-sufficiency, ampliate for 
enlarge, conspicabU for visible, displacency 
for disposition, epoptists for sttrSyfeculency 
for foulness, februations for purifications, 
idioticallox unlearned, mormos for bug- 
bears, opacous for opaque, pkrophery for 
assurance, radication for root, and many 
others. 

These and other faults of style which lie 
on the surface go far to explain why this 
school of thought has not written itself 
deep on the popular mind. It left a mark 
on its own age, but they evidently im- 
pressed their co-temporaries. No one 
has gauged their true position more 
accurately than Mr. Arnold, who, in his 
" Last Essays on Church and Religion,'' 
has the following summary of the Cam- 
bridge Platonists : — 

Arnold on Smith's Discourses. 

John Smith— born in 1618, near Oundle, in 
Northamptonshire — was admitted a scholar of 
Emmanuel College at Cambridge in 1636^ a 
felloe of Queen's College in 1644. He became 
a tutor and preacher in his college ; died there, 
" after a tedious sickness/' on the 7th of 
August, 1652, and was buried in the college 
chapel. He was one of that band of Cambridge 
Platonists, or laXiivAjb men, as in their own day 
they were called, whom Burnet has well 
described as those " who, at Cambridge, studied 
to propagate better thoughts, to take men off 
from being in parties, or from narrow notions, 
from superstitious conceits and fierceness 
about opinions." Principal Tulloch has done 
an excellent work in seeking to reawaken our 
interest in this noble but neglected eronp. 
. . . Placed between the sacerdotal religion 
of the Laudian clergy on the one side, and the 
notional religion of the Puritans on the other, 
thev saw the sterility, the certain doom, of 
bouL; — saw that stand permanently such 
deyelopments of religion could not, inasmuch 
as Christianity was not what either of them 
supposed, but was a temper, — a behaviour, 

Tneir immediate recompense was a religious 
isolation of two centuries. The religious 
world was not then ripe for more than the High 
Church conception of Christianity on the one 
hand, cr the Puritan conception on the other. 
The Cambridge band ceased to acquire recruits, 
and disappeared with the century. Individuals 
knew and used their writings ; Bishop Wilson 
of Sodor and Man, in particular, haa profited 



I by them. But they made no broad and dear 
mark. And this was in part for the reason 
already assigned. ... It is not so much a 
history of tms gproup which is wanted, as a re- 
publication of such of their utterances as show 
us their real spirit and power. Their spiritual 
brother, " the ever memorable Mr. John 
Hales,'' must certainly, notwithstanding that 
he was at Oxford, not Cambridge, be dassed 
along with them. The remains of Hales of 
Eton, the sermons and aphorisms of Whichcote, 
the sermon preached by Cudworth before the 
House of Commons, with the second sermon 
printed as a companion to it, single sayings 
and maxims of Henry More and the Select 
Diicourses of John Smith, — there are our docu- 
ments! In them lies enshrined what the 

latitude men have of value for us 

Given some day, and by some hand* it wUl 
surely be. 

For Hales and the Cambrid^ Platonists 
here offer, formulated with sufficient distinct- 
ness, a oonoeption of religion, true, long 
obscured, and for which the hour of light has 
at last come. Their productions will not, in- 
deed, take rank as great works of literature 
and sj^o. It \a not to the history of literature 
that Whichcote and Smith belong, but to the 
history of religion. Their contemporaries were 
Bossuet, Pascal, Taylor, Barrow. It is in the 
history of literature that these men are 
mainly eminent, although tlie^ may idso be 
classed, of course, among rehgious writers. 
What counts highest in the history of religion, 
as such, is however, to give what at critical 
moments the religious me of mankind needs 
and can use. And it will be found that the 
Cambridge Platonists, although neither epoch 
making* philosophers nor epoch-making men of 
letters, have in their conception of rdigion a 
boon for the religious wants of our own time 
such as we shall demand in vain from the soul 
and poetry of Taylor, from the sense and vigour 
of Barrow, from the superb exercitations of 
Bossuety or the passion-fiUed reasoning and 
rhetoric of Pascal. 

The two following extracts will do as 
well as any others to furnish the English 
reader with a specimen of a style once so 
admired : — 

The Seareii of Divine Knowledge. 

To seek our Divinity merely in books and 
writings, is to seek the living among the dead; 
we do but in vain seek G^ many times in 
these, where His truth too often is not so 
much enshrined as entombed :~no ; intra te 

?WBre Deum,eeek for Qod within thine own soul ; 
[e is best discerned as Piotinus phraseth it, 
by an intellectual touch of Him — we most 
" see with our eyes, and hear with our ean, 
and our hands must handle the word of life," 
that I may express it in St John's words. The 
soul itself hath its sense, as well as the body : 
and therefore David, when he would teach us 
how to know what the Divine goodness is, calls 
not for speculation but sensation : ** Taste and 
see how good the Lord is." That is not the best 
and truest knowledge of Qod which is wrought 
out by the labour and sweat of the brain, but 
that whidi is kindled within us by a heavenly 
warmth in our hearts. As, in the natural body, 
it is the heart that sends up ^ood blood and 
warm spirits into the head, whereby it is best 
enabled to perform its several functions; so 
that which enables us to know and understand 
aright in the things of God, must be alinng 
principle of holiness within us. 

Also the following : — 

Of the Growth of INvlne Knowledge. 

If we would indeed have our knowledge thrite 
and fiourish, we must water the tender plants 
of it with holiness. When Zoroaster's who^ 
asked him what they should do to get ^°g«J 
souls, such as might soar aloft in the bngW 
beams of Divine truth, he bids them bath* 
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tliemselTes in the waters of life ; they asking 
what they were> he tells them, the four cardinal 
Tirtaee, which are the four rivers of paradise. 
It is bat a thin, airy knowledge that is got by 
mere speoolatioD, which is ushered in by syllo- 
gisms and demonstrations; but that which 
^Ktings forth from true goodness brings such a 
Dirine light into thesom, as is more clear and 
convincing than any demonstration. The 
reason why, notwithstanding all our acute 
reasons and subtile disputes, truth prevails no 
more in the world, is, we so often disjoin truth 
aadtme goodness, which in themselves can 
never be disunited ; they grow both from the 
same root, and live in one another. We may, 
like those in Plato's deep pit, with their faces 
bended downwards, converse with sounds and 
shadows^ but not with the life and substance 
of truth, while oar souls remained defiled with 
anj vice or lusts. These are the black Lethe 
lake which drench the souls of men; he that 
wants true virtue, in heaven's logic, '* is blind 
and cannot see afar off." 

As Smith was bom in 1618 and died in 
1652, at the early age of 34, we may con- 
sider his life one of brilliant promise 
rather than of great performance. All 
that he left behind him were ten dis- 
courses, collected by hjs friend Dr. Worth- 
ington, and published for the first time in 
1660, and since occasionally reprinted. 
Singularly enough, there have been two^ 
abridgements already given to the Press 
of these discourses — one by Lord Hales, 
in 1754, and another by the Rev. John 
King, M.A, of Queen's College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1820. The "Discourse on 
Prophesy" was translated into Latin by 
Le Clere and prefixed to his ** Com- 
mentary on the Prophets ; *' so that, on 
the whole, we may say that the eulogium 
passed on him by one of his editors — the 
Rev. John King, who was himself one of 
the most emment men of his day in Cam- 
bridge — is not over praise. He speaks of 
Smith as a *' mind which displays at once 
such vast intellectual powers and such 
exalted spiritual endowments, which may 
well excite our admiration and leave us at 
a loss which most to wonder at — that a man 
of 35 should have made such gigantic 
strides in literature, or that, having done 
so, he should have made such rapid attain- 
ments in the Divine life.*' 

We have only to say, in conclusion, 
that if Mr, Metcalfe has sent out this 
little volume as a i^ai/on d'essai) to see 
whether a series of abridgements of 
the works of the Cambridge Platon- 
ists would be taken by the public, we 
encourage him to proceed. Should the 
demand for this volume warrant the 
undertaking, he proposes to proceed with 
a companion to it from the writings of 
Whichcote, More, Cudworth, Hales, and 
CulverwelL After the attempt of the 
Parker Society to resuscitate the Refor- 
mation divines, and the Anglo-Catholic 
Society those of the Caroline school of 
Laud, we see no reason why the Latitude 
men, who mark the reaction alike against 
doctrinal Calvinism and dogmatic eccle- 
siasticism, should not have their modest 
niche in the temple of fame. In any 
case, in these days, when Broad Church 
theology claims a distinct place of its own. 



such a claim deserves attention. Dr. 
Tulloch in his " Rational Theology " has 
begun to raise a tomb to these pro- 
phets, and we can only wish Mr. Met- 
calfe success in his modest attempt to 
carry on that work to completion. 



THE FUNERAL TENT OF A QUEEN.* 

The general conception gathered from the 
mutilated form of history which is all we 
have had concerning Egypt, is of a nation 
peculiarly intellectual and dignified, cor- 
responding in character with the impassive 
stateliness of the Sphinx, its typical 
emblem. Latterly, owing to the persever- 
ing research of a few enthusiastic explorers, 
fresh light has been thrown upon subjects 
which had been accepted as hopelessly 
obscure, and the splendid discoveries 
recently made at Dayr-el-Baharee, near 
Thebes, go far to prove and elucidate his- 
torical facts hitherto only guessed at. Some- 
thing of mystery and grandeur, hidden as 
deep beneath lapsing centuries as the burial 
places of their dead beneath the ever shift- 
ing sand, has always attached to Egypt 
and the Egyptians, for were they not the 
possessors of a finished civilisation, the first 
of which history contains any record, and 
scarcely rivalled in intellectual power by 
the many dynasties which had their turn 
and crumbled away before the Chris- 
tian era ? 

For some time past, Egyptologists have 
been making discoveries, trying from im- 
perfect data to construct a system of his- 
tory, puzzled by half-hints gathered here 
and there, piecing together with painstak- 
ing ingenuity fragments of facts, and search- 
ing eagerly for more. About the same 
time, it was observed that the Arabs 
had evidently access to treasures which the 
seekers were unable to find. A brisk and 
increasing trade in mummies, vases, 
ancient ornaments, curiously fashioned 
and antique garments, was being carried on 
under a slight disguise of secrecy. 

Mark Twain's jesting declaration, that 
the engines on the Great Southern Rail- 
way to Siout are fed with mummies, if only 
a traveller's tale, is at least significant as 
denoting the popular impression concern- 
ing the desecration of burial-places. The 
rumour presently took more definite 
shape. The remains of kings, queens, 
and warriors, were said to have been 
discovered near Thebes; and rumour 
for once spoke truth. An energetic savant 
took forcible measures, and by dint 
of frightening two Arabs, brothers, 
who had long been carrying on the dis- 
graceful traffic, Professor Maspero and 
some friends at length were enabled to put 
their hands upon a hiding-place, remote 
and almost inaccessible, in some cliffs 
near Thebes, wherein were piled s6me 
thirty-six mummies of kings, queens, 
princes, and high-priests. This ingenious 
liiding-place consisted of subterraneous 
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passages and chambers of great size, pene- 
trating into the heart of the mountain, 
with an entrance so cunningly concealed 
that it is marvellous it was ever discovered. 
The volume before us takes up the story 
at this date, and Mr. Stewart, whose " Nile 
Gleanings " is already well known, narrates, 
under the title of TTie Funeral Tent of an 
Egyptian Queen, some of his own ex- 
periences of research, and some of the 
facts he gathered. 

The newly-discovered corridors con- 
tained about forty royal mummies of the 
seventeenth to the twentieth dynasties, 
together with about 6,000 articles belong- 
ing to their sepulchral furniture and equip- 
ment These had been scattered in 
confusion by the Arabs in their marauding 
visits. When discovered, the mummies 
were promptly removed to Cairo, and as 
the steamer passed down the Nile the 
native women, with hair thrown loose 
about their shoulders, hurried along the 
banks, wailing and lamenting af^er the 
manner of Eastern mourners. The men, 
too, joined them, firing matchlocks, as is 
the custom at Arab funeral processions. 
Most of these royal bodies now lie in state 
in the Central Hall of the Egyptian An- 
tiquities at Boulak ; but it is startling to 
reflect how uncertain even this refuge 
may become in the present state of affairs 
in Egypt It is to be hoped some plan 
may be devised to ensure the preserva- 
tion of objects of such peculiar interest 
We quote Mr. Stuart's description of 

Tbe Mummy of an Egyptian Klnff. 

It was desirable, in the interests of soienoe, 
to ascertain whether the mummy bearing the 
monogram of Tbothmes III. was really the 
remains of that monarch. It was therefore 
unrolled. The inscriptions on the bandages 
established, beyond all doubt, the fact that it 
was indeed that most distinguished of the 
kings of the brilliant eighteenth dynasty, and 
once more, after an interval of thirty-six cen- 
turies, human eyes gazed on the features of the 
man who had conquered Syria and Cyprus and 
Ethiopia, and had raised Egypt to the highest 
pinnacle of her power, so that it was said that 
in his reign she placed her frontiers where she 
pleased. The spectacle was of brief duration ; 
the remains proved to be in so fragile a 
state that there was onlv time to take a nasty 
photograph, and then the features crumbled 
to pieces and vanished like an apparition, and 
so passed away from human view for ever. 
The director told me that he felt such remorse 
at the result that he refused to allow the un- 
rolling of Eameses the Great, for fear of a 
similar catastrophe. Thothmes III. was the 
man who overran Palestine with his armies 
200 years before the birth of Moses, and has 
left us a diary of his adventures, for, like 
CsBsar, he was author as well as soldier. It 
seems strange that though the body mouldered 
to dust the flowers with which it had been 
wreathed were so wonderfully preserred that 
even their colour could be distinguished, and 
they looked as if only recently dried, yet a 
flower is the very type of ephemeral beauty 
that passeth away, and is gone almost as soon 
as bom. A wasp, which had been attracted 
by the floral treasures, and had entered the 
coffin at the moment of closing, was found 
dried up but still perfect, having lasted better 
than the king, whose emblem of sovereignty 
it had once been ; now it was there to mock the 
^ ^pibalmer'p skill, and to add point to the 
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sennon on the yanity of human pride and 
power preached to us by the contents of that 
coffin. Inexorable is the decree, '* Unto dust 
shalt thou return." 

Running in the same line of meditation it is 
difficult to avoid a thought of the futility of 
human devioes to aehieve immortality. These 
Egyptian monarchs, the veriest types of earthly 
ffrandeur and pride, whose rule was almost 
umitless, whose magnificent tombs seem 
bnilt to outlast the hills, could find no better 
method of ensuring that their names should 
be held in remembrance, than the embalm- 
ment of their frail bodies. These remain, but 
in what a condition, and how degraded in the 
uses to which they are put ! The spoil of an 
ignorant and thieving peculation, the pet 
curiosity of some wealthy Yankee, who buys a 
royal mummy as he would buy the Sphinx if 
it were removable ; " to what base uses art thou 
come," oh body, so tenderly nurtured, so care- 
fully preserved P How far better to have min- 
gled with friendly mother earth, and served the 
nobler purpose of enriching other lives in 
nature's wondrous transmutations ! 

The special title of this volume is taken 
from a perfectly unique example of ancient 
Egyptian tapestry and constituted 
IHe Funeral Tent of l|neen Itl«eni-Klieb. 

The tent may be described as a mosaic of 
leather work, consisting of thousands of pieces 
of gazelle hide, stitched together with thread 
of colours to match. The edges are neatly 
bound with a pink oord of twisted leather, 
sewn on with stout pink thread ; each colour 
is a separate piece, no one section bearing 
two colours; thus each square of the chess- 
board-patterned footstool upon which the 
gaselles are kneeling, is a distinct morsel 
stitched to its neighbours. The whole work 
is, in fact, a mosaic, and is the only example 
yet discovered of what may be called ancient 
Egyptian tapestry. The colours consist of 
bright pink, deep golden yellow, pale primrose, 
bluish green, and pale Uue. They are won- 
derfully well preserved, considering that they 
were laid on not long after the Trojan war, 
and xre contemporary with Solomon f Much 
of the surface still retains a gloss similar to 
that of a kid glove; the pink, yellow, and 
green have not faded at all, though dulled to 
some extent by the dust of ages. . . . The 
leather of which the tent is made is tanned 
with the bark of the acacia tree. . . . It is 
so fragile from age that it requires the 
greatest care in handling, some parts of it 
breaking almost at a touch. . . . The entire 
fabric measures twenty-two feet six inches 
in length, and nineteen feet six inches in 
width, and covers a space of 201 square feet 
of leather. 

This handsome canopy was made for the 
funeral ceremony of a queen, Isi-em-Kheb, 
who was mother-in-law to the Shishak, 
who besieged and took Jerusalem three or 
four years after the death of Solomon, 
B.C. 980. 

Some of the funeral customs appear 
very singular. A model of the Scarab, 
or sacred beetle, in stone or jewel, was 
frequently embedded in the place from 
which the heart had been extracted in the 
process of embalming. Very often on the 
reverse of the model, a prayer is found 
inscribed, to the effect that in the day of 
resurrection, the mummy's heart may be 
restored to him with his life, Incidently 
in inscriptions^ prayers and symbolic de- 
signs, the faith of the Egyptians in a future 
life is plainly indicated. The resurrection 
is also emblematically portrayed. The 
custom common to many motions, of 



celebrating feasts at the tombs of relatives, 
was prevalent among the Egyptians. 
Priests were appointed to minister to dis- 
embodied spirits. There were endow- 
ments to maintain the office both for royal 
personages and wealthy individuals. 
Funeral OlTerlnss. 
It was the duty of the priests to see that 
a reg^ular supply of funeral offerings was kept 
up for the benefit of the deceased — beef, 
gazelle, and antelope venison— poultry, espe- 
cially geese, perfumes, oils and ointment, Nile 
water, wine, libations, Ac. No doubt these 
articles were piously consumed by the priests 
and their families, amid blessings on the de- 
funct, to whom they owed these dainties. 
. . . This doctrine of the Ka filled an im- 
portant place in their philosophy, and to it we 
are indebted for much of the most interesting 
monumental records. But for it we should 
have had no statues of the ancient empire, 
no inscriptions, no pictures of hunting, fishing, 
fowling, agricultural industries, and other 
phases of their everday life; no sculptured 
halls and corridors such as form the stately 
mausoleums of the kings at Thebes. It was 
for their Ka that the long inscriptions from 
the ritual of the dead, illuminated with such 
weird scenes^ were engraved on the walls. For 
their delectation the pictures of musical in- 
struments, of warlike f^eapcns, of domestic 
furniture were painted ; for them the golden 
saloon was filled with vessels of silver and 
gold, with furniture, food and jewelled orna- 
ments ; and for their justification the repro- 
duction of all their pious offerings and sacri- 
fices to the gods during their Uves. To these 
tombs were carried and stored away all that 
they had most valued during life, that their 
spirits might take pleasure in them as they 
fiitted through the gloomy, subterraneous cor- 
ridors, through long ages, and beguiled the 
tedium in contemplation of what had been 
their occupation and happiness in life. 

One queen has beside her the mummy 
of a pet gazelle, duly labelled with an in- 
scription. Another queen has a store of 
wigs in readiness, while pigments and un- 
guents, with a variety of toilette adorn- 
ments await the royal owner's use in the 
day of resurrection. The mummy case of 
Queen Makara, grandmother of Isi-em- 
Kheb, was found to contain touching proof 
that sorrow and bereavement come to all. 
Inside the case^ and resting against the 
cheek of the Queen, was a tiny mummied 
infant, a daughter, in giving birth to whom 
Queen Makara died It is impossible 
where so much is interesting, to do more 
than dip here and there among the sub- 
jects contained in the volume. Some of 
the chapters which give historical details 
are very valuable, while special interest 
attaches to the explanations of inscriptions 
and wall designs, which fill many pages. 
We cannot speak too highly of the admir- 
able illustrations (some of them coloured 
in fac-simile), which, with a large picture of 
the funeral canopy, enrich th^ book. Philo- 
logists will turn with eagerness to the 
chapter in which the author upholds his 
theory that Abyssinia was the first African 
home of the Egyptians before they took 
possession of the Nile Valley, while he also 
believes the ancient Egyptians to have 
belonged to the Indo-Germanic race, who | 
migrated from Asia into Africa. | 



EffTPtian Phlloloffy. 

They are identified with the Indo-Germanic 
race by their language, by thpir features, by 
their pottery, bv their mythological traditions; 
and I suspect that not only had they and the 
European races a common origin, but that 
there was also a considerable mig^tion in 
very remote times, from the teeming popula- 
tion of the Valley of the Nile to various points 
on the shores of the Mediterranean, because, 
as regards language, the monosyllabic roots 
are found in Egypt, and the pelysyllabic de- 
velopments in Europe ; and as regards feature, 
there is an unmistakable similarity, especially 
striking in the earliest monuments. The 
further we go back, the more remarkable be- 
comes this identity of feature. 

Further, Mr. Stuart remarks on the 
fact that the sacred animals of the Egyp- 
tians — the ibis, the dog-headed ape, the 
animal with the bushy tail which repre- 
sents Anubis, the maned hippopotamus- 
are all Abyssinian. On many of the most 
ancient tombs,also,animals are represented 
as domesticated which are not found in 
Egypt, but now only in the far south of 
Africa. The papyrus, too, and the blue 
and pink lotus are not indigenous to Egypt, 
but grow abundantly in the lowlands of 
Abyssinia. Such details and many others 
are carefully collated, and amount to a 
considerable weight of evidence in favour 
of the author's views. This same cautious, 
yet quickly perceptive, faculty in availing 
himself of every fact presented marks 
the true man of science; and, undoubtedly, 
Mr. Stuart has this useful faculty. Many 
trifling details, unimportant to all appear- 
ance, gain attentive notice and prompt 
addition to the chain of evidence, which 
grows stronger by the conjunction. At 
the end of the volume a Table of 
Temperatures, taken at Thebes most con- 
scientiously thrice daily during five months, 
by J. D. Hutcheson, M.D., and another 
by the author, are added, in the hope that 
they may be found useful by those who 
may have the chance of visiting Egypt as 
a winter health resort. 



NOTES ON MAGAZINES. 

Thi Nineteenth Century fully maintains its 
character for dealing with great public 
questions. Mr. Edwaid Dicey contributes an 
able and comprehensive article, which stands ai 
the first in the Review, on " Enghtnd's Inter- 
vention in Egypt." He observes that we are 
brought face to face with the questions, what 
shall be done for Egypt ? and what England 
shall do in Egypt ? and he gives in this article 
"opinions which a long and dose connection 
with Egyptian affairs'^ has caused him to 
form. He asks the question, " What form of 
administration can be now established in 
Egypt with the best chance of permanence, and 
with the least interference with conditioni 
which we must perforce take into account? 
and properly observes, that in order to give any 
satisfactory answer to this inquiry, it is n^- 
sary to recognise the factors in the Eg^jtaan 
problem. These, he remarks, are ^^J^ 
been ; the Turkish party, including the Fasbas 
and the hirge landed proprietors ; the Levan- 
tine population; comprising the Synan«« 
Armenians, and other non-Mussuhaan nation- 
aHties domiciled in Egypt; t^© ^^^S^,*^ 
European Colony, the control, and Ae Khe^ve. 
ft wiU be an advwjtag© to those who read their 
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newspapers earef oHy at this important orisis^ 
to make themselvee aoqaainted with the 
description which Mr. Dicey ^yes of these 
sereral parties. We will qnote what he has to 
say concerning the first of these, the Fella- 
heen. " The Fellaheen, who form at least four- 
fifths of the whole population, are the occupiers 
and tillers of the land. A more hard-working, 
docUe, and easily-goremed race does not exist 
on the face of the globe. From time immemorial 
th^ have been subject to one set of taskr 
masters after another, and accustomed by 
temperament, by tradition, and by creed to 
accept their lot, hard as that lot might be. 
Whaterer happens is to tiiem all in the day's 
work. At the present moment the fellahs are 
goinff on with tneir daily toil in the fields .with 
abe<mite and sublime indifference to the fate 
which fortune may haye in store for Egypt. 
Who rules at Oairo is not a matter which 
agitates their minds. Their labour will be 
tuced — of that they are assured — ^but by whom 
or on what pretence the taxes will be leried, is 
a matter beyond their control. If you ask 
them, they will tell tou that they have nerer 
been so well off within liring memory as they 
have been during the last two years. The 
taxes hare been unusually light, and have 
been levied regularly ana not in advance. 
There has been no oorv6e, and little use of the 
Knrbasch. They have been able to pay theii 
dues and hoard money, aod their ozut fear is 
that such a state of things is too good to last. 
Bat you would also find them incapable of 
explaining what had brought this good time 
about, or what it was that threatened its 
continuance. A fellah's donkev — ^that most 
wretched and enduring of 6K>d s creatures — 
has, doubtless, a distinct preference for the 
master who prods him least and g^ves him most 
grass to eat ; but the donkey, if he reasons at 
ail, knows that he will have to do some fellah's 
wo^y but that who that fellah shall be is a 
matter in which he has no voice or part. And 
the view which the donkey takes of his rela- 
tions towards his master is very much the 
same as that which the fellah takes of his 
relations towards his ruler. That the condition 
of the Fellaheen is one which evei^ humane 
and thinking man must desire to see improved, 
is a proposition, I, for one, should be the first 
to affirm. But in settling the administration 
of any country you must base it on facts as 
they are— not as they ought to be. And of all 
the facts in Egypt, the utter absence of 
anything like public life or political senti- 
ment amongst the Fellaheen is the most 
important. Moreover, it is essential to remem- 
ber that their condition, degraded as it is, is 
not due to slavery or to any cause directly 
removable by government, but to the opera- 
tion of a variety of physical and moral causes. 
There are three things, and three thinon alone, 
which can gradually elevate the condition of 
the Fellaheen. These things are, exemption 
from arbitrary taxation, #power to reap the 
fruit of their own labour, and the establish- 
ment of independent courts under which they 
can secure justice for themselves. These three 
things were being brought about by the Euro- 
pean Control ; and it is this Control which Arabi 
Pasha and the so-called national party have 
determined to destroy." Given these factors, 
Mr. Dicey thinks it is not difficult to deter- 
mine the broad Hues upon which our interven- 
tion must be based; and he first of all asserts, 
that the mUftary mutinv must be stamped out, 
and that the army must be debarred both here 
and hereafter from any power of interfering in 
the administration of tne country. He con- 
siders that there are three, and only three, 
praeticaJ solutions of the Egyptian diffi- 
culty; an English protectorate after the 
l(»m of the F^oh protectorate of Tunis, 
title intemationaliBation of the country, 
or the restoration to the Khedive of his autiio- 
tify $m an independent ruler. Mr. Dic^ 
cMieatio the eoncilusKAi ^lat, sIk^ of actual 



annexation, the latter is the least unsatisf ao- f 
tory settlement that could be proposed. Mr. 
B. L. Godkin, who is, we believe, a New York 
loumalist, gives " An American View of Ire- 
land," which has a good deal of freshness and 
force in it. Mr. Matthew Arnold furnishes 
his address on literature and science delivered 
asthe"Bede Lecture," at Cambridge. The 
distinguished critic argues in favour of the 
maintenance of literature and classical studies 
in our schools and colleges with all the wisdom 
and energy which can be employed upon 
them, of course alongside whatever physical 
studies can fairly be undertaken. Sir Kiohard 
Cross's article on *' The Homes of the Poor in 
London" deserves special notice, and Lord 
Sherbrooke's "Parliamentary Oaths" is a 
brilliant contribution to the question, which 
appears to us to be perfect as an argument 
from beginning to ena. 

The Fortnightly Review opens with a long 
article by Dr. E. A. Freeman, containing 
some impressions of the United States left on 
his mind by his late visit to that country. 
The author writes with considerable modesty, 
and we must say with far more wisdom, 
sagacity, and usefulness than one is alw^ 
able to recognise in such contributions. He 
considers that there are many aspects of the 
country upon which he is not at all compe- 
tent to speak, and he feels that he can per- 
sonally have seen only some of the brightest 
sides of the country and its people. He re- 
marks with not a httle humour upon the cir- 
cumstance that he was better able to under- 
stand any American that he met with, than 
many Scotch and Northern-English people 
whom he came across. He regards " the 
English-speaking commonwealth on tibe main- 
land as simply one part of the great English 
folk, as the English-speaking kingdom in the 
European island is another part." To him 
Prescott and Motley, he says, seem as 
much English historians, Longfellow and 
Whittier as much English poeU, as if they 
had been bom and had written in Great 
Britain. We have been greatly impressed by 
a fine paper on "Passio^ess Keformers," by 
Mrs. S. A. Barnett, wife of the popular Broad 
Church clergyman, rector of St. Jude's, White- 
chapel. It deals with the great difficulty of 
raising the i>oor people (for instance) of the 
East of London to a sympathy with spiritual 
life. The paper is full of wise reflections very 
briefly expressed, of useful and happy sug- 
gestions, and is, withal, brim-full of anecdote 
and incident. Mrs. Barnett does not regard 
th^ work of dealing with physical suffering 
directly, or of Improving the material con- 
dition of the people as by any means the 
highest and most important form of work. 
" Materialism is already so strong a force in 
the world, that those who look deeper than the 
material part of man, should beware lest they 
accentuate what is, in whatever form it 
appears^whether in the low sensuality of the 
degraded, or the enervating luxurr of the 
e9sthet€H-a circumscribed, ungodly life. The 
stimulus of 'getting on' is also used, 
but it is a dangerous influence, sap- 
ping oft-times the one virtue wMch is 
strong and beautiful in the lives of these 
people — their communistic love ; and if adopted 
by minds empty of principle, may become a 
new source of wrong. 'Getting on,' regard- 
less of the means, is bat another way of going 
back." The writer points out a few <x the 
means which she consldsrs likely to be service- 
able to the great end desired ; but our readers 
must turn to the article itself. They will be 
well repaid for reading it. 

The Contemporary Review opens with a sym- 
posium on *♦ The Salvation Army," in which 
Mr. William Booth puts his foot down very 
firmly on ''the old-fashioned Gospel," and 
tells us that he believes the three creeds of 
the Church with all his heart. Miss Cobbe's 
article may fairly claim its position side by 



side with that of Mr. Booth. It is marked 
by her usual power of expression and depth 
of feeling. She says that *' the French divine 
who some years ago disgusted the English 
readers of his book on ' Prayer,' by insisting 
that God was d4honna^, has been left far 
behind, and tJie stillness of heaven itself is 
broken to our ears by vile talk of 'rows,' 
'hallelujah galops,* and 'jolly' prophets 
ascending in 'fiery vans.' Nothing is left 
for awe or solemnity above or below." She 
makes the grave observation, that "the re- 
ceipt for platform discourses in the Salvation 
Army obviously begins, " Catch your hearers 
by fair rhetoric and grave argument, if you 
can, but if they will not be caught by these, 
then by the most extravagant thing you can 
think of. Persuade, if possible, but startle if 
you cannot persuade." Miss Cobbe adds that 
" the evil of this plan is, that the palate for 
jokes, like the palate for pickles, requires every 
day more piquant condiments." Considerable 
importance is to be attached to the Bev. Mr. 
Davidson's article, the standpoint of this gen- 
tleman being different from that of Miss 
Cobbe. — " Canada and the NorUi-West as an 
Emigration Field," from the pen of Mr. 
James Macgregor, will be of service to in- 
tending emigrants. Mr. Sheldon Amos con- 
tributes a fairly long article on " Egypt and 
England." 

, Blaokwood is this month particularly good, 
and even more varied than usual. It is a 
capital August number, well suited to the 
leisure and the lounging which many of its 
readers probably enjoy during this holiday 
month. It is not, like some magaaines, half 
fiction, but provides reading of the sort which 
will engage the attention of thoughtful and 
refined people. "Machine-made Soldiers" 
will, in the opinion of many, hit a possible 
blot in present mihtary systems. It is not in 
favour of present methods, as may be 
seen from such sentences as the follow- 
ing: — "Do not let us deceive ourselves. 
We are living in a fool's paradise if we 
think with these scientists that war can be 
made, or battles fought and gained, by fiashes, 
or signals or balloons, or wires, or electric 
currents, or range-finders, or systems, or what- 
not." " To be a good officer, before everything 
it is necessary that he should be a gentle- 
man." " The English are still a Conservative 
people, in spite of the advanced doctrines of 
the great radical school ; its fallacies address 
themselves to the towns more than to the 
country, and are seldom listened to in earnest 
by the men whom we enlist. The true Radical 
has a soul above soldiering. Political progress 
is his cry, and he knows that it gets very soon 
stifled in the atmosphere of a barrack-room." 
We could add many more sentences of a similar 
nature, but these will suffice to indicate the 
spurit of the article. Mr. Mozley's " BeminiS' 
cences of Oxford " are reviewed in the maimer 
which is quite common to Blackwood, that of 
revealing the charm of a big book in a brilliant 
article. The Whigs, in a brief srticle, are 
reminded that they have one more chance, and 
that if they do not take it, "finii " will have to 
be written at the end of the long and, in many 
respects, illustrious career of that party. — 
•' Our French Ally in Egypt" is the subject 
of the larger political article, the closing 
sentence of which is the following : — " A ques- 
tion for British statesmen— if there are any— 
to consider, is, how the ship of State is to be 
made snug before the Egyptian thunder-cloud 
bursts upon us with its overwhelming fury." 
Somehow or another, it seems impossible for 
Fraier't MagaHne to keep a position alongside 
Blackwood, How is it P Could the editor of 
Blackwood do something with it if it were en- 
trusted to his care for a twelvemonth ? There 
are often, as this month, indeed, good 
articles) but the general cast of it is not 
nearly as good as that of Blackwood, Mr. 
K«rl BUnd begins some ^Penonal BeodUec- 
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tions aboufc Cktribaldi." These will be read 
with interest. Miss Edith Simcox writes on 
" A Turning Point in the History of Co-opera- 
tion." The fourteenth chapter of ''Lady 
Maud " occupies a considerable space in the 
opening pages of the magazine. 

MacTnUlan*8 Magauine contains the latter of 
two novelletes, by the author of ** John Tngle- 
sant," Most readers will turn instinctively to 
the yery touching and beautiful poem on 
" Death and Life," by the late Dean Stanley, 
which appears to have been written in 1880, 
and is inserted here, " In Memoriam, July 18, 
1881," the day of the good Dean's death. We 
should like to quote it entire, but the reader 
must refer to the magazine. 

The Atlantic Monthly includes an interesting 
supplement this time containing a full account 
of the birthday garden party given by its 
publishers to Harriet Beecher Stowe, with 
the poems and speeches of many eminent 
Americans. The variety and interest of this 
excellent magazine are well maintained — the 
steel portrait of Mr. Emerson is marvellously 
good, and we are much mistaken if a large 
number of his admirers do not at once fix 
upon it as a suitable one for a frame. It may 
be said to be accompanied by a paper from 
the pen of Mr. W. T. Harris. 

The Magazine of Art has a remarkably fine 
frontispiece^ consisting of an exquisite engrav- 
ing from a picture by Mr. George Boughton, 
an American A.B. A., exhibited in the Corcoran 
Institution, New York, " The Heir Presump- 
tive." It is a woodland scene, within which a 
feeble, sickly little heir is walking in charge of 
his mother, and leading a favourite dog. At a 
short distance a black servant follows with a 
curvetting little pony. An old man on the estate 
is sweeping up the leaves with a birch broom, 
and at the approach of the heir pauses in his 
work, removing his hat, and assuming an 
aspect of great reverence. The picture of 
*< B-oee Standish " is very charming — a plump, 
healthy, sweet New England mai(&n, walking 
in the primeval woods, holding a few flowers 
in her hand. " Current Art " gives us some 
happy sketches of a few pictures of the year, 
one of them being Mr. W. B. Leader's *' In the 
Evening there Shall be Light," and Mr. Alma- 
Tadema's portrait of " Herr Bamay as Mark 
Antony." 

The Century contains a portrait of Bichard 
Wagner. There is also a portrait of Garibaldi, 
with a paper on his personal history, '*The 
Borderlands of Surrey " is very interestingly 
written and delightfully illustrated. We do 
not care for " Some English Artists and their 
Studios." There is not much interest in look- 
ing at furniture put together in a variety of 
forms in different rooms. This is, any way, a 
marvellous shilling's worth. 

The Leisure Hour takes us both to South- 
ampton and to the New Forest. Both these 
places obtain additional interest from the ap- 
proaching session of the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science at Southampton. 
We have also a portrait of Dr. C. W. Siemens. 
The Bev. Mr. Blackley deals again with 
" English Thrift," a subject of which he is re- 
markably competent to treat.. Mr. Paxton 
Hood continues his papers on ** The Kings of 
laughter." By the b^e, we consider the 
printer's share of the Leisure How is deserving 
of mention. 

Mr. Frederick Langbridge's ** My Own Girl,'* 
a little poem of four stanzas in Qood Words, 
is rather too gushy-gushy for our liking. Mr. 
Langbridge should have kept it in draft for 
some months, and after sundry improvements, 
which it will certainly bear, have asked him- 
self whether it is suitable for this magazine. 
Mr. Alexander Anderson's ''Thinking of 
Michael," referring to an incident connected 
with the fatal accident at Seaham Pit, is 
better. "Caller Ou" is called "A song of 
the dreadful 14th of October." It might be as 
well if we were told what particalar fourteenth , 



of October it was. A coxispicuously good paper 
this month, fuU of vivid interest, is that on 
'* Garibaldi," by the Bev. H. B. Havreis. Mr. 
Haweis writes from personal knowledge of 
many of the incidents to which he refers, and 
with his usual skill and feelinsp. Mr. B. W. 
Dale contributes an earnest and useful paper 
on " Sowing^ and Beaping." The tales by Mr. 
Charles Gibbon and Mr. Anthony TroUope are 
continued. 

The frontispiece in the Sunday Magazine, 
illustrating the words of the Psalmist, " Man 
goeth fort£ unto his work and to his labour 
until the evening," is full of a soft, quiet, 
sunset tenderness and beauty. The rays of the 
evening sun fall translucently upon the backs 
of the sheep, and a farmer's boy going home 
with his horses, with a little church tower in 
the distance, bring into the scene thoughts and 
fancies strikingly appropriate. Dr. Mac- 
donald's " Song of a Poor Pilgrim " is a pas- 
sionately sweet and hopeful song, worthy of 
the author's power and goodness. It is a pity 
that Dr. Maclaren*s " Goodness of a Good 
Man " should be divided into two parts. This 
magazine is unusually well supplied with tales. 
We are glad to notice that the writer of " Our 
Monthly Survey," in remarking upon a new 
phase in the history of the Salvation Army, 
makes the observation, that " re^ty — not re- 
spectability, nor, we may add, by way of warn- 
ing to some of tjie leaders, vulgarity— is the 
supreme, the only requisite ; and the one must 
not be sacrificed to the other." 

Our old friend Chambers's Journal is well up 
to the front with all competitors. The dis- 
coveries of science are revealed in a brief and 
popular form. Incidents of travel and good 
advice are given in respect to subjects about 
which many people require guidance. For in- 
stance, we have in this month a paper on 
"Diseased Germs," two articles on "Snake- 
Anecdotes," one on "Up a Dutch Canal," 
another on " Patent Medicines," and one on 
** A Safe Investment." We may also observe 
that the poetical comer in this magazine is 
often worthy of careful attention. The brief 
little poem on '* Eventide " is very exquisitely 
done by Agnes M. Maconochie. We know of 
no magazine more worthy to be read and to be 
preserved than this. 

The American Wide Awake is, as usual, brim- 
ming over with fun and interest. There is not 
a d^ page in the whole contents. The best 
papers, we think, are the little musical biogra- 
phies contained in the supplement. The Wide 
Awake music, too, is extremely good, some of 
the little pieces being very pretty. 

Sunshine is one of the best penny magazines 
we know of. The serial stories are exceed- 
ingly good, and the short pieces are often 
very interesting. The *' Picture Stories " and 
the ** Children in Council " are sure to please 
the young ones. It is suitable for children of 
all ages From time to time prize competitions 
are announced to suit the various tastes and 
capacities of the readers. 

Myra's Journal of Dress and Fashion is 
crammed full of directions, explanations, and 
illustrations with respect to every fashion 
that is worn. No magazine gives a greater 
variety than this. The fullest directions are 
given for keeping one's person in the most 
attractive condition. Bemedies are suggested 
for rectifying all defects in complexion, hair, 
&0,, &c. There is a cut-out paper pattern of 
a mantelet, and a diagram sheet of several 
other costumes. Those who are going to the 
sea-side will be glad of the numerous hints 
on the most suitable attire for the purpose. — 
The Threepenny Journal ia the same thing 
minus the diagram sheet, the cut-out pattern, 
and the coloured plates, and a very cheap 
threepenny worth it is. 

Le Moniteur de la Mode contains all the 
latest Paris fashions, with some valuable 
directions for children's seaside costumes^ j 
There are several coloured plates. The •erial I 



story no doubt forms an attractive feature in 
this journal. " Notes of the Month ** is a 
very interesting paper on novelties in jewel- 
lery, garden-chairs, sunshades, travelling 
luxuries, &c. 

The Field Natwralist and Scientific Student 
is a new competitor for the support of people 
with scientific tastes. As it is only foutpence 
a month, and contains a good amount of in- 
formation, it will probably have its fair share 
of notice. 

The Congregationalist has a beautiful por- 
. trait of Dr. Campbell, of Bradford. The firet 
portion of an article on the Salvation Army 
would — ^if we may so say — have been better 
if it had been carried to its conclumon. We 
note that the writer observes upon the con- 
trast between the methods of the Army and 
those adopted by the apostles ; and a nrotest 
is made against the idea " that the vulgaris- 
ing of the Gospel, and a style of language 
trenching very closely upon blasphemy, can 
be necessary to reach or save any class, or that 
any class will be saved by it." A larger 
space than usual is given to reviews. We 
think, upon the whole, this is an Interesting 
number. 

The Su^iida/y at Home is timely and attractive. 
We like the picture of Cromwell and Milton, 
which illustrates the article on " John Milton 
as Secretary for Foreign Tongues." The pic- 
ture which heads the little poem, ''Three 
Generations," is tender and striking. The 
Sunday at Home is well up with the Leisure 
Hour in general interest. 

If we must make a confession, we think the 
Girl's Own Paper somehow beats the Boy's; and 
yet we do not for a moment say that the Boy's 
fails in the slightest respect. Both of them 
seem to us to be worthy of all praise. If the' 
young people for whom these admirable papers 
are provided, do not value them and profit by 
them, we must confess that we are utterly un- 
able to make any respectable account of their 
tastes. The picture in the QirVs Own, " Sweet 
Girl Graduates," unquestionably sets the girls 
off to great advantage. And girls who are 
graduates (between ourselves and the readers 
of this journal) want a little setting off. 

Mr. B. A. Proctor's Knowledge contains 
science enough, we should think, to satisfy 
most readers who like their science doled oat 
to them in small quantities and interesting 
forms. This magazine ought to obtain atten- 
tion far and wide, and ^ould be found in 
every institution and library in the kingdom. 
—The Fireside and the magazines, which come 
from the editorial care of the Bev. Charles 
Bullock, are as attractive as they can well be 
made for the readers who look to them for in- 
struction and entertainment. 

Dr. Bobert Hogg's Journal of Horticulture 
strikes us as being from month to month a 
perfect encyclopsedm of information. 

The Expositor contains an article on 
" The Witch of Endor," a subject on which 
many people desire a little further light. The 
subjects of the articles generally strike us as 
beinff more than usually interesting— such as, 
for instance, "Christ's Use of Scripture," 
"The Sources of St Paul's Teaching," and 
"The Daily Washing of the Once Bathed," 
" Service and Beward," the first paper, by the 
Editor himself, should have speml attention 
bestowed on it. Mr. Cox never writes on diffi- 
cult passages of Scripture without bringing 
much true, clear light to bear upon them. 

The HomUetic Magasine is, perhaps, as good 
as any periodical of its kind, and contains a 
great variety of matter which students and 

?reachers will find exceedingly serviceable, 
'he " Clerical Symposium " on " the Scripture 
Doctrine of the Atonement " is sustained this 
month by the Bev. Principal Bainy. 

Temple Bar is well up in the class of subjects 
which is desired by its readers, and LcMon 
Society certainly gives enough entertainment 
for meet of those who oannot be satisfied with 
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instmct^on, b«t prefer entertamment and in- 
formation. "Eliana/' with a portrait of 
Charles Lai6b, is noticeable. 

The Theatre gtwea a memoir of the late Mr. 
Benjamin Webster, and contains a portrait of 
Miss Measor. 

CoVbum's New Monthly Magazine has evi- 
dently for its special feature papers on great 
companies and trading forms. This month it 
contains a description of Paul's Nurseries at 
Waltham Cross. 

Youth, an ilhistrated journal, with which is 
incorporated the Boy's Newspaper and the Boy's 
Illustrated News, appears in its first number. 
We wish it success. 

In addition to the usual large supply of 
fiction, the Ohristian World Magatine contains 
interesting articles from the pens of the Bev. 
W. Skinner and Mr. J. Ewing Ritchie. The 
former writes "A Bomantic Life Story," 
treating of Alexandrine Tinn^, and the latter 
fomisfaes a paper on "Lord Ashley, the 
Philanthropist,*^ dealing, of course, with the 
earlier career of Lord Shaftesbury. 

The Rosebud will prove as delightful to the 
little " trots " as ever. A very amusing nursery 
alphabet is commenced, with children, pussy- 
cats, and degs in various costumes twining 
round the letters, thus helping to fix each one 
on the memory. It is a charming number. 

Our Darlings, which is the Children's Trea- 
sury, edited by Dr. Bamardo, is certainly 
proving a very interesting magazine for the 
young. 

Mr. Jackson Wray manages to put consider- 
able variety of interest into Oolden Hours. It 
will be acceptable, no doubt, to those who 
relish tales and incidents. 



After this Lffe-Wliat next 7 

Being Considerations of the Future State of 
Man, based on Intelligible Truth. By Percy 
KusselL (London: W. Mack.) Objection 
might be made to the title of this work as not 
sufficiently indicating its scoi>e and purpose, 
to the method pursu^ as not strictly logical 
and scientific, and to the very sketchy treat- 
ment of certain important points under discus- 
sion. At the same time, the book abundantly 
testifies to the author's reading, thoughtful- 
nees, philosophic grasp, and high purpose. 
We do not accept all the author's positions and 
conclusions, but we are not without hope that 
his book may be of some service to those whose 
minds have been clouded and oppressed with 
doubt on some of the great questions of the 
day. After a short chapter on " Creation and 
its Authorship," Mr. Bnssell goes on to glance 
at ancient and modem cosmic conceptions, 
and then passes on to speak of Death 
and the State hereafter. Interposing here, 
ehapters on " The Positive Philosophy and 
Miracles," he resumes the subject, and gives 
us short chapters on " Shall we live again ? " 
The "Other Worlds," "God's Dwelling-place," 
" Diasolution of the Earth," '' Eternal Punish- 
ment," "The Ultimate Principle of Life," 
" The Meaning of ' Heaven ; '" and ends up 
with two chapters on the Scriptures. Our 
chief fault with the book is its sketchiness. A 
volume four times the size would hardly have 
been adequate to a proper handling of the 
momentous questions tossed off here in a page 
or two. 

An Sflsay Coneernlnic Unman Under- 
standlnflT, 

By John Locke (W. Swan Sonnenschein), is 
a reprint of the Third Book of Locke's Essay 
on the Nature of Words. In an admirable in- 
troduction the editor, F. Byland, M.A., 
condenses into a few pages a summary of 
the events of Locke's life, with dates 
attached, and a sketch, critical and descrip- 
tive, of Locke's place as philosopher, and of 
certain of his doctrines. Probably few will 
qoarrel with the editor's view of Locke's 
gupetiority as a philosopher over Hobbes and 



Bacon. By way of assistance to ''the man 
of very ordinary capacity," whom Locke 
addressed by preference, this new reprint, 
with its clear type, its elucidatory italics, 
numbered paragraphs, and side-notes, will 
come with great usefulness. The careful 
reading of a work of this kind is a mental 
training of real value — ^indeed, we could 
almost wish the stadious perusal of Locke's 
essays, with some of Bacon's writings and 
Butler's analogy, were an enforced task be- 
fore our average modem writer put pen to 
paper. Very full notes enrich this volume. 
Elementary Decoration. 

By J. W. Pacey, Jun. (Crosby, Lock- 
wood.) This modest little volume, which 
belongs to the Weale's Budimentary series, 
deals with the simpler forms of every- 
day art as applied to the interior and ex- 
terior decoration of dwelling houses. It is 
illastrated with sixty-eight explanatory en- 
gravings. A book of this kind, if practically 
equal to its title, deserves abundant appro- 
val. We are, as a nation, arousing ourselves 
from the dead level of ugliness which charac- 
terised the Georgian era, and need the guid- 
ance of artistic training to prevent the 
errors into which uncultured desire for 
ornamentation is apt to fall. We are glad 
to speak heartily in favour of Mr. Facey's 
very practical and suggestive instructions 
which are intended to serve the class of 
decorative craftsmen, in whose hands lies so 
much of the real power to make or mar 
domestic ornamentation. Mr. Facey writes 
in a lucid and simple manner, and in all his 
directions the clearness of explanation and 
exactitude of minute detail show thorough ac- 
quaintance with his subject. 
Clarendon Press Series. 

The latest addition to this series is a small 
sixpenny book containing the Introduction and 
First Canto of Scott's Lay of the Last Minstrel, 
edited with Preface and Notes by W. Minto, 
M.A., Professor of Logic and English Litera- 
ture in the University of Aberdeen. For 
school use or for study while trayelling this 
is an excellent edition. We presume, for it is 
not stated, that the remainder of the poem is 
to appear in the same convenient form. (Lon- 
don: Hy. Frowde.) 
The Sliakespeare Pooket-book. 

Messrs. W. Kent and Co., have prepared a 
morooco pocket-book for holding a volume of 
the Miniature Library Edition of Shakes- 
peare's Plays : each volume containing one 
play. The pocket-book is provided with a 
pencil for marking favourite passages, a 
pocket, and a receptacle for a season ticket. 

Mr. Shirley Hibbkrd's Alphabet of Gar Jening 
contains, in our opinion, a larger amount of informa* 
tion upon the subject than we have ever seen in the 
same space, and at the same price. 



LITERARY TABLE TALK. 

— The fourth annual meeting of the Index 
Society was held on Wednesday. 

— M. Maspero, according to last accounts, is 
still in Cairo. His family is with him. M. Lefe- 
bure had left Egypt prior to the outbreak. 

— Dr. William Bennet is issuing in penny parts 
a new issue of popular poems on subjects of national 
interest, under the title of the " Lark." It is to be 
had of the author, Hyde Cottage, Greenwich. 

— The latest novelty in magazines is the Competi- 
tor ^ published by Mr. T. Fisher Unwin, a literary 
examination journal and review intended for various 
kinds of candidates. 

— M. Victor Hugo is said to be engaged in revising 
for the press a play with Mazarin for its hero, the 
first draft of which was written nearly forty years 
ago. The name assigned for it is Les Jumeaux. 

— A new edition of Mr. A. M. Sullivan's " New 
Ireland," in a cheap form for the million, will be 



issued to the public in a day or two. Four new 
chapters have been added, bringing the story down 
to Z882. 

— Mr. J, E. Bailey has printed for private circula- 
tion the text of the first charter of Salford, conferred 
by Ranulf, Earl of Chester, in the early part of the 
thirteenth century. He has added an interesting 
essay, and a translation by Mr. T. M. Morton. 

— The book on '* Lambeth Palace and its Assoda- 
tions,"by the Rev. J. Cave Browne, which has been 
so long announced, will be published by Messrs. 
Blackwood this month. It will have|illustrations, and 
an Introduction by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

— A rumour has obtained wide currency that 
Professor Masson contemplates resigning his chair 
in the University of Edinburgh, and that an arrange- 
ment has been made for Professor Minto, of Abef 
deen, to become his successor. There is no truth 
in these reports. 

— Miss Marianne North sailed for the Cape 
last week to resume her task of painting the flora of 
all parts of the world. After spending some months in 
South Africa, she proposes to visit Madagascar and 
the Seychelles Archipelago, both of which present 
rare and beautiful objects for her pencil. As before, 
she travels alone and unattended. 

— The Academy says that another famous library 
is to be dispersed. The books and MSS.'atTowneley 
Hall, Lancashire, are to be sold by auction in 
London. The transcripts made by Christopher 
Xowneley in the seventeenth century have proved a 
mine of information for the antiquaries and historians 
of later generations. The Towneley Library is, in 
fact, a memorial of one of the most notable families 
that Lancashire has produced. 

— The first performance of the cantata " Psyche," 
by the celebrated Danish composer, Niels Gade, and 
of which work Her Royal Highness the Princess of 
Wales has accepted the dtdicadon, will takeplace at 
the Birmingham Festival on August ^ist The Lon- 
don performance of this cantata is nxed for Decem- 
ber I2th. Madame Marie Roze has been speciaHy 
ennged by the committees to sing the r6U of 
** Psyche " at both of these representations. 

— The Atheneeum says that M. H. Weil recently 
brought before the Acad^mie des Inscriptions a 
parchment fragment, found with many oUiers at 
Medinet-el-Far^s, apparently the remains of a monas- 
tic library in the neighbourhood, h^ dates it from 
the sixth century, and it contains part of the second 
parabasis of Aristophanes' '* Birds," with almost 
illegible scholia. Let us hope that we may soon hear 
of more such precious fragments from the same 
source. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

Bamom (P. T.), Straggles and Triumphs, x<mo 

(Ward a Lock) 7. *^ ... ... 

Beaconsfield (Eari), Appreciative Life of, by C. 

Brown, % vols. (Harrison) 4a 

Besant (W.)tThe Revolt of Man, cr 8vo (W. Black- 
wood) 3 

Book of Adam, 8vo (Williams & Norgate) 7 

Buckmaster (J. C), Elementary Scientific Agrical. 

tare, ismo (Heywood) 1 

Crane (T.), Abroad, imp. i6mo (M.Ward) 5 

Ebel (J.), Faith Victorious, cr 8vo (Hodder & 

Stoughton) 1 

English Ca-alogue of Books, Vol. 3, Jan., xB/a, to 

Drc, x8:io ( ^. Low & Co.) 4a 

Fan Kivae at Canton, cr 8vo (C. EC. Paul 8t Co.) ... 5 
Fennell (C. A. M.), Demosihenes against Medias, 

cr8vo(Hall) 9 

Greenwood (J.), Laws Kelatmg to Medical Men, 

cr 8vo (BaUIiere| 5 

Griffiths (L.), Questions on Fortification, &c.. 8^0 

(Clowes) '.. ... 3 

Guizot, History of England, Vol 9, roy. 8vo (S.Low 

& CoJ to 

Hanna (W.), Our Lord's Life on Earth, x vol. cr 8vo 

(Religious Tract Society) 5 

Jones (C. A.), Foreign Freaks of Five Friends, cr 

8vo (C. K. Paul & Co.) 6 

Leigh (A.), Fetters of Memory, 9 vols, cr 8vo (Rem- 

ington) 2x 

Letts, Commercial Tables, roy 8vo (Letts) xa 

Lewis (M. A.^ Two Prety Girls, xamo (Rout- 
ledge) 9 

Mackay (A. B.), The Story of the Cross, xamo 

(Hodder 81 Stoughton) i 

Murray (D. C), Joseph s Coat, cr 8vo (Cha'to 8c 

W.ndus) 3 

New ill (D.J. F.«, TheHigh'ands of India, 8vo 

(Harrison) jx 

Nicola (A.), Salmonidse at the Antipodes, cr 8vo (S. 

Low ft Co.) 5 

Paosero (Lieutenant), Questions onduMen^ &c„l^ 

.mo (Ci(3,'^f2ed tty VciiOOQ [€ » 
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Fktsos ( T. R. D.)> The Law of Stockbrokcrt, roy tro •. d. 

(S. Low and Coj 35 q 

Punshon (W. M.). Works, Vol. 2, cr 8vo (Wesleyan 

Conference Office) S o 

Sala (G. A.>, America Revisited, 9 vols. 8vo 

(Viretelly) 30 o 

Smith (G.), A Memorial, cr 8vo (Wesleyaa Confer- 

ence Office) 5 o 

Smith (J. W.), Tbe Law of Landlord and Tenant, 

8vo (Maxwell) x8 o 

Sowerby (J. £.), Wild Flowers, Re-issue, roy. 8vo 

(Van Voorst) 63 o 

Stalls (T. B.), Concepts and Theories of Modem 

Physics (C. K. Paul k Co ) 5 o 

Wilkinson (Mrs.)* Ladies' Ride, &c., in Zululand, 

cr 8vo (Hayes) 5 o 

•»• ^nj of tht above works and others may U had 0/ 
James Clarke d^• Co., 13 and 14. Fleet-street, London, 
E.Ct POST FRii, for tke puhlisked price. 
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INGBR'S SEWING MACHINES. 

Sa les e« cccd Half-a-MUlion annually. 

INOEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

Hand or Treadle, at will. 
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INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

The most approved in all countries. 



S INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Have received soo First-class Medals. 



S INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Best for the Family— Easiest to Learn. 

INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES^ 

The Best for the Dressmaker— The roost durable. 
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S INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Best for tAie Tailor— Sew the strongest seams. 



S INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Best for the Bootmaker— Light or Heavy work. 
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INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

Sew finest muslins and heaviest cloths. 



S INGEB'S SEWIl^G MACHINES. 
An Economy in every Household. 

INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

New Improvements without Extra Cost. 

INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

Wm last a lifetime. 
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S INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
A liberal disc ount f or cash. 

INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

Easy Terms— within the means of the poorest. 

^INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

Easy Terms — no addition to the Price. 
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IINGEK'S SEWING MACHINES. 

Will earn their cost in a few months. 



INGEB'S SOWING MACHINES. 

323 Branch Offices i n the Unite d Kiagdom. 

INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

Beware of I mitations 
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CIINGEB'S^EWING MACHINES 

O Buy only at the Offices of the Company. 

— HESINaBBMANUFACTUKING 

COMPANY. . , „ ,, 

Largest Sewing Machine Makers in the World. 

Chief Counting House in Europe— 

39, FOSTER.LANE, CHEAPSIDE. LONDON. 



JOHR F. SHAW ft CO.'S UST OF 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 



EDGAB NELTHOBPE; or, the Pair 

Maids of Taunton. Bv Bev. ANDREW REED, 

Author of "Ida Vane,* &c. Crown 8to, cloth 

extra, 6e. 

A atory of the Konmoutb rebellion and the fall 

of the Stuarts, giving a lifelike and mphio deacrip- 

tion of that stirring time. Of the anthor's laat story, 

"Ida Vane," the " Scotsman " tays : "A delightfully. 

written book i there is soaro^ a dull pa«e in it," and 

this will, we believe, merit the same praise. 

JOYCE MOBELL'S HABVBBT ; or, 

the Annals of Selwick Hall. By EMILY SARAH 
HOLT. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 58. 

Another at Miss Holt's popular stories, in which 
she takes her readers back to the olden days of " Qood 
Queen Bms," and familiarises them with the sayings 
and doings of the inmates of a country home in that 
eventful reign. Thla new story has all the nace and 
beauty which have made h«r ptrevious yolcunes so 
popular. 

" The truth that is stranger than fiction not only sus- 
tains but absorbs thereader's interest from the first pa^ 
to the last."— Church Standard. 

OUT IN GOD'S WOBLD ; or, Electa's 

story. By J. M. OONKLIN. Crown 8vo, doth 
extra, 58. 
A very pretty and original story of a young girl called 
to go out into the world relying upon Divine ruidanee 
and protection, and flndinflr it truly Qod's world. 

" One of the most touching aod elevating stories we 
have read. From beginning to end the tale is enchant- 
ing.* '—Daily Review. 

THE LYONS' DEN ; or. Boys will be 

Boys. ByTOTTY OSBORN, Author of "Jack," 

'* Pickles," to. With Illustrations, crown 8vo, 

. doth extra, 6e. 

'* The Lyons " are a large fomilyof boys and girls with 

varied dispositions and tastes. The characters are well 

drawn and the story full of brightness and enjoyment. 

A book for boys and girls from twelve to fourteen. 

THE LIGHT OF THE HOME; 

or, Mabel's Story. By the Author of " Aunt Hester, 
and Why we Loved her.** Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
A fresh, bright story of some of the chanffes which 
come to many households in which love and natieooe 
w<Hrk their happy result, not only of diflfusing blessing 
to others, but of gathering a rich reward of love to the 
iin«»fllfl«b labourer in the qniet field of home ministry. 

" A delightfully told story, and will beone of the most 
popular girls' books of the aeason."— Standard. 

GIPSY MIKE; or. Firm m a Bock. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

A story that wUl, when known, rank with " Froggy's 
Little Brother,'* ** Scamp," and other favourites. The 
interest of the reader is concentrated on the little 
hero from the very first chapter, and never flags until 
the brave life is over and the victory is won. 

" Boys will find much to admire in the character of 
Gipsy Mike.*'-OrBphio. 

OVEB THE WALL. By Ibkat Thobn. 
With niostrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 8s. 6d. 
The author of those bright books for the little ones, 
"Pinafore Days," "Only Five," and •^Six Years' 
Darling.'* has given her young friends another story 
that will interest them now they are someiHiat older 
than when their acquaintance was first formed. The 
boys and girls who have left the nursery, and entered 
on school-life, will welcome her bright narrative wiUi 
increased pleasure. 

UNCLE FBED'S SHILLING. Its 

Travehi and Adventures. By EMILY BBODIE, 
Author of " Bough the Terrier.'* With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 
The author of " Bough *' has this season taken up a 
coin of constant use, and sketched with sympathetic 
touch the story of some of the persons into whose 
hands it passes. Thenarratiyesare well told and very 
interesting, though in this case it mv truly be said 
truth is stranger than fiction ; the real travels of a 
shilling would indeed often reveal strange incidents. 

" A very readable volume, abounding in pathos, and 
conveying healthy lessons*"— Nonccnfor mist. 
HILDA ; or, Seeketh Not ner Own. By 
CATHEtUNE hHAW, Author of "In the gun- 
light." ko., crown 8vo, doth extra, 3s. 6d. 
" A delightful book for girls."— Eecord. 

PUN AND PAIBIES, By Grace Stbb- 

BING. With numerous Illustrations by T. Pym. 

4to. dotii extra, 3s. 6d. 

This attractive volume will be a welcome present in 

any nursenr. A little girl was permitted to read the 

proofs, and no more was heard of her until the last 

page was reached, when she lumped up eagerly, in 

quiring, *' Is there no more ? Is there no more ? 

" A delightful story— these pretty and tender nages." 
—Literary World. 

OUB CAPTAIN. The Heroes of Barton 
SohooL With Illustrations, crown 8 vo, cloth extra, 

London : John F. Shaw & Co., 48, Patemoster^oir* 



JAMES CLARKE AND GO.'S BOOKS. 



MB8. WOBBOISE'S HEW TOLUMBS. 

SISSIE. By Emha Janv Wokboibi. 
Crown 8vo, doth, 5s. [Just ready. 

MAUDE BOLINQBBOKE. ByEMXA 

Javb WoBBOisi. Crown 8to, 8s. 6d. New Edition. 

[ Jnst ready. 

THE STOBY of PENELOPE. By 

Ekma Jaxm WoBBonx. Crown 8to, doth, Ss. 

THE HEIBS Of EBBINGTON. By 

Ekma Javb Wobboisx. Crown 8to, doth, 5b. 



THE OLD ABBOT'S BOAD. A 

Kovd, by LxBsn Aixdbidob, Anikor of *' By h&u 
and Law,^' '< CIar«," *' Tks WwU JSJU Am%U m," A«. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 

*' In every wi^ this book is Tory good readmg. . . . 
The charm of the hook is to be found in the delioacj 
with which character is drawn, in the vigorous styls^ 
and, above all, in the earnestness of conviction which 
makes itself felt thronghout."— ^pcet•(or. 

" Decidedly above the average of its kind."— Pall 
MaU GaMtt«; 

" The story is wen oonstmcted, and the diaraotanL 
espwdaUy tha girls, weU deMjribed."— JBriMA Qaartsrly 
BfviMO. 

THE MOBAL PIBATJSS, Mid The 

CBUISE of the tfHOST. With TwaBTT-nn 
Illustbatxobs. By W. L. Axj>xb. Crown Stol 
doth, 8s. 6d. 
** Will interest boys of a nautical torn of mind. There 
are plenty of illustrations."— iltkaicBUiii. 

*' The book should be a dedded saecees among yoviff 
readers on this side of the Atlantic."— Spsctator. 
«< Bdated with much spixit."^Oraf»fci«. 

LONDON JAMBS OLAttKB A 00.. 1» A Ij, FLBBT W., m. 

TWENTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 

TASTY DISHES; A Ohoioe Selec- 
tion of Two Hundred and Forty Tested Bedpes 
for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, and Supper. Price 
One Shilling. 

" The ingredients are first given, and then the method 
is described. It appears to us an oxeelleat, useful book 
for thehousdkold."— ArdrMsan tfsrold. 

" We have tested it ourselves, and we are pecfeotiy 
satisfied with the result, more espedally where pod. 
dings are concerned. Every housewife on^ to 
possess a copy."— lV>imtom. 



LONDON : JAMB80LABKH ft OOm U A li. PLIBT ST., B.O. 
«*A GRASMISQ MAGAZmR" 

'ILIVSTBATBD LOBW>B NlWB. 

THE ROSEBUD: 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAXINB 

OF 

NURSERY NURTURE AND AMUSEMENT. 



PRICE THBXEPEKOE. 



** A prettier (Kreepenny magaxine of nurtery narfur* sad 
amusement doe* not tsnts from the PrMt."— Shbiiixlo 
Post. 

"Any father or mother having once men it muetdetink 
take H monthly. "^Qexttimld Timbs; 



No. XVn.>&r AooosT NOW READY, wAIIITwiinT* 

SsvBif Illustrations, contains .^— 

** Three Babies," with Paob Ilutstbation. 

"Morning, Neon, and Night," with Illustrattob. 

** The Brighteo ExproM," with iLLUSTBATfOir. 

••Nelly's Gold Fi«h,*' with Illustratiom. 

*• Charlie's Pio-Nic," with FivB Illostratiobi. 

" Say Yes, Mamma," with Illustratiob. 

"Cherries are Ripe." Paob Illostratioit, 

•• Nursery Alphabet," with Eioar Illdstratioim. 

" Poor Dolly,** with Illustratiob. 

•• Only a Butterfly,** vnth Illustratiob. 

" Be as Still as a Mouse.*' Slats Picturb. 

"CharUe's Pet," with Picturb to Paibt Or Draw. 

•* Baby's First Letter." Illustratiob. 

" The Geese," with Music ano Illustratiob. 

LONDON: JAXB8 CLABKB* 00^18 *1l.ftMr ■!.»•. 
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Now R«Ady, 5t. doth boards, 

BY THB LATE BEV. WILLIAM HAHITA, 

Anthor of the «* LUe of Dr. duOmert," aec.. 



D.D., 



OUR LORD'S LIFE ON EARTH. 

Retfised and ch^ Edition^ in One Volurm, 8z/^. 

The pr«pantioii of this Tolnme for press was the last literanr work which occapied Dr. Hanna's attention. Only 

a few dajs before his death he expressed to the officers of the Relieioos Tract Society his earnest desire that this 

work, which bos had an extensive sale in the larger edition, might be issued in snch a form and at such a price as 

to be widiia the reach of the largest possible nomber of readers. 

THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATBRNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 

The Ghristian World Smuner Holiday Numbers. 

The Familt Circle Edition of the Chbibtian World is this year, as usual, 
during the months of July and AuausT, enlarged each week to Sixtt-four 
Ck)LUMNa These issues constitute the Summer Holiday Numbers, furnishing 
an ample store of charming Holiday reading. The first Six Numbers, now ready, 

contain — 



The opening chapters of " Amy WUton,** 

A Serial Story, 

hy Mrs. Emma Jane Worboiss; 

avyi 

" Uncle John's Choice,'' 

by Lucy Warden Bearne; 

** His Summer Suit,** 

Complete Tale by M. S. MaoBttchib ; 

**Lord Bothmere's Suit,** 

by Marion Harland ; 

" Instead of the Thorn," 

Complete Tale, byM, S. MaoBitchib; 

**His Last Will and Testament;* 

Complete Tale, by Minnie Worboibb ; 

**A Ten^lla/r Bill;* 

Complete Illustrated Tale; 

"Nellie Dal^s Summer Holiday,** 

Complete Tale, &^EglantonThornb ; 

**The Mad Stone,** 

OoMPLBTB Illustrated Tale ; 

**Adam Thome*s Bepentance,** 

Complete Tale, by J. Psrrett; 

" Which was to Blame 7 ** 

Complete Tale, by'E. C. Garland ; 

" Frances Halliday's Wedding,** 

Complete Tale ; 

" The Bell of St. Alphege,** 

Complete Tale, by E. MoCormios; 

" Gordon Leigh,** 

Complete Illustrated Tale; 

**A Summer Holiday;* 

Complete Tale, by L. W. Bearne ; 

*' The Yellow Rose,** 
Complete Tale, by Laura Sanford ; 

•* BeaHng One Another's Burdens;* 

by Mrs. Henry Ward Bbbchbr; 

" Christian Conditions of Success;* 

and 

** Seeking, but not Finding,'* 

by Lyman Abbott, D.D. ; 



**The Dear Ones at Home;* 
by Mrs. M. E. Sangstbr ; 

** The Cares of Life,** 

by J. B. ScouLLBR, D.D. ; 

** The Fellowship of the Family/* 

by Dr. J. Sasom ; 

** A Beligious Life,** 

by C. P. Thwing; 

''The Fashions for Jidy;** 

** Orace in the Kitchen; " 

''Children's Sleep,'* 

*' The Wife^Gompanion or What f ** 

*' Theory and Fact in Housekeeping; " 

" Using What You Know ; " 

" Unmarried Matrons ; " 

''The Art of Sleeping;" 

Nearly Fifty Columns op Pictures, 

Stories and Poetry for the 

Children ; 

Young Peoples' Pastime ; 

Selections Grave and Gay; 

Questions and Answers; 

And nomerons Short Artiolet and Poems, 

inolnding— 
"Hints to Guests;'* '* Fashions for 
August ; ** •* The Use of Opportunities ; ** 
"An Electric Bailroad/* with Illus- 
tration; "Garden Parties;** "In- 
formalities;'* ** Women and Work;** 
" Restlessness and Manhood; '* **The 
Danger of False Hair;" **The Peace 
of the Summer Day ;** ** Other People's 
Time; " " The Pine-Trees ;*' " The Duty 
of Best;" "For Young Hearts;** **A 
Love Game;** ** Letter Writing;*' 
** Brave Blackbirds ; " " Women's 
Names ; " ** Marry a Gentleman; ** 
'*Wnte Plainly;" *' Thought Bead- 
ing;** dc. 



These Holiday Numbers appear each Tuesday /or Nine Weeks. They can be 
ebtained through any Newsagent for One Penny each. Order : — " Holiday 
Numbers of the Family Circlb." — Offices, 13 <S 14, Fleet Street, London, E,0. 

THE CHBISTIAN WORLD PULPIT ~" 

Of WEDNBSDA J", A UGUST g, cmtains ;- 
VISIONS OF GOD. Bjr tbe Kev. Dr. Maoii, BUbop 

of Peterborongb. 
THK great shepherd. By the Rer. T. R. 

SnvKcrsoM. 
SCENES AT ALEXANDRIA. By tbe Rer. A. J. 

GaiFFITB. 

THB TONE OF CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS 

EMOTION, AND THR SALVATION ARiiY. By 

tbo Rev. Edwabd Wuitb. 
HUNGER AMD THIRST FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

By tte Bar. Hbmky Ward Buchbr. 
"AS A LITTLE CHILD." 



u»Mnit 



OiAEXl » OC U A 14k FLBBT-8TIUIBT. 



"TUKMSivm. of the Daitiea:" a Hwmoraua 
Operetta, with striking and amueing lUueirationi 
and novel and brilliant tnwie ; ** John Angdo's 
Vieita to the Water-eolottr Exhibition" toith 81 
lUustratione ; and A WHd-Flower Paper, with 8 
Illustrationt, are among the leading contents of 
the August Number of the ''American Wxd€- 
Awake** Magazine, just ready. This issue con- 
tains in all no less than 60 choice Engravings, 
Price One Shilling. London Publishers : James 
Clarke and Co., 18 and 14, Fleet-street, E,C. 
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The 

Willcox 

Gibbs 
Automatic '' 

SUent Sewing Madune. 



The Very Highest Ex- 
cellence in every respect: in 
Design, Construction, Finish, 
and Performance ; Simplicity, 
Ease of Working, Usefulness, 
Durability. 

HAND OR TREADLE. 

Owing to the great elasticity 
and strength of its work, the 
" Automatic '* is specially 
adapted to Costume and Dress- 
making, the Making and Alter- 
ing of Children's Clothing, and 
General Domestic Sewing. 



FREE TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE- 

Oarriage Paid. Lists Post-free. 



Willcox and Gibbs 

SEWfNO MACHINE CO. 



LONDON. 



150, Cheapside, and 

135, Regent Street, W. 

10, Cross Street, MANCHESTER. 

113, Union Street, GLASGOW. 

32, New Road, BRIGHTON. 

15, Mercery Lane, CANTERBURY. 

19, Market Street, NOTTINGHAM. 



A CERTIFIED AIEIT II EVERY TOWN. 
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BENTLEY'S 

BDRIIH6T0H LIBRARY. 



Each Volume to be had separately, with few 
exceptions, in crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 

t These Tolumes contain Porfcmts^ lUuBtra- 
tions^ or Maps. * In Burlington Binding. 



ASHLEY'S LIFE OP LOED PALMEESTON. 

2 ▼ols.f 128. 
STEPHEN'S LITE OP DEAN HOOK.f 6s. 
THE PARISH SEEMONS OP DEAN HOOK. 

68. 

THE LIFE OF THE EEV.B. H. BABHAM.f 

(" Thomas Ingoldsby.") 68. 

JONES'S HISTOBY OF PBECIOUS 

STONES. 68. 

• SIR E. CEEASY'S HISTOBY OP THE 

OTTOMAN TUEKS. 6s. 

» SIB E. CEEASY'S FIFTEEN DECISIVE 

BATTLES. 6s. 

• BAEHAM'S LIFE OF THEODOEE 

HOOK. 68. 
BIOGEAPHICAL SKETCHES OF CELE- 

BEATED VIOLINISTS. 68. 

THE DEAD CITIES OF THE ZUYDEB 

ZEE.f 68. 

• GUIZOT'S LIFE OF OLIVEE CEOM- 

WELL.t 68. 

• MIGNErS LIFE OP MAEY QUEEN OF 

SCOTS.f 68. 

• DE. McCAUSLAND'S SEEMONS IN 

STONES. 68. 

• DE. McCAUSLAND'S ADAM AND THE 

ADAMITE.t 68. 

DE. McCAUSLAND'S BUILDEES OF 

BABEL. 68. 

• LOED DALLING AND BULWEE'S 
HISTOEICAL CHAEACTEES. 68. 

• TIMES' LIVES OF PAINTEES.f 6s 

• TIMES' LIVES OF STATESMEN.f 68. 

• TIMES' WITS AND HUMOUEISTS.f 

2 Tols. 128. 

• TIMES' LATEE WITS AND HUMOUE- 

ISTS. 2 vols. 12s. 

TIMES' DOCTOES AND PATIENTS. 6s. 

• THE BENTLEY BALLADS. 68. 

• SOUTH SEA BUBBLES, BY THE EAEL 

AND THE DOCTOE. 68. 
GUILLEMIN'S THE SUN.f 68. 

• BESANT AND PALMEE'S HISTOBY OF 

JEEUSALEM. 68. 

THE WIT AND WISDOM OF LOED 

CHESTEEFIELD. 68. 



JUST PUBLISHED. 

WINSCOMBB SKETCHES of 

RURAL LIFE and SCENERY amonsrit the 
MENDIP HILLS. By THEODORE COMPTON. 
Second Editioo. EDlarged and re-written. Crown 
8to. Clotb, 2S. 6d. 



Chap. I. TlieValley,Brook, 
andSprinet. 
IL The Hillt, and 
Views from them. 

III. Days of Yore. 

IV. Monkish Times. 
V. The Village 

Church. 
VI. The Church-yard 

Yew. 
VII. The Village, and 

the Shop. 
VIIT. Winscombe Folk. 
IX. The Sidcot Con- 
juror. 



Chap. X. The Wild 
Beaatfl. 
XI. Our Birds. 
XI [. Reptiles and 

Fishey. 
XIII. Buttfrflies and 

Flowers. 
XrV, The Rocks. 
XV. Rich and Poor 

together. 
XVI. Town acd Conn- 
try Life. 
XVII. Old Shoes. 
XVIII. Old Coaches. 
XIX. Sidcot School. 



'NEATH SOUTHERN SKIES. A 

Tale of Biarritz and the Pyrenees. By WILLIAM 
GRAHAM. Second Edition. Crown 9n>, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

BOCKS and BOSES ; or. Phases of 

Life. By VINCENT ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

EARLY POEMS. By Joseph Smith 

FLETCHER. Small 8vo, cloth, js. 
"Thes9 poems are short, too short, as they sft forth 
some neJ7 phases of thought and feelinjp in lanieuaqre 
rich in poetic beauty, and in rhyme which lingers in the 
ear like a strain of music.*' — Mational Church. 

SKETCHES of ENGLISH NON- 

conforrrity. History, Statistic?, Sta^^-m^nts of Doc- 
trines «tr. By the Rev. A. S.DYER, M.A., St. 

Nude's, Southsea. With an Introductory Letter 
V the Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, TS.6d. 

POBTY YEABS in the CHUBCH 

of IRELAND; or. The Pastor, the Parish, and its 
PeopIi>. From 1840 to 1880. A brief Memoir of 
the fate Rev. WILLIAM A. FISHER, of Toor- 
more. With Illustrations. Paper, zs. 
"A very remarkable brochure." — National Church. 

HAS MAN a FUTUBEP or. Mate- 

rialisffl and Christianity Contrasted. By J. TYLER. 
Fcap. 8vo, paper cover, zs. 

THE PATHWAY of PEACE; or, 

Counsels and Encoara^fements for the Earnest In- 
quirer. By the Rev. Dr. WHITTEMORE. Sixth 
Thcusand. Small 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 

PBESSING ONWABD ; or. Earnest 

Counsels for Holy Living. By Rev. W. M. 
WHITFEMORE.D.D. ardThousand. Small 8vo, 
cloth, t9, 6d. 

ANENGLISHFBENCH DICTION- 

ARY. By C. HOSSFIELD and L. DANIEL. 
Cloth, zs. 

A FBENCH-ENGLISH DICTION- 

ARY. Cloth, IS. The two in one vol., 2s. 

ENGLISH - PBENCH COMMEB - 

CIAL COR^^ESPONDENTj or, the Art of Com- 

e»ingr Any Mercantile Letter in either French or 
nglish, with a Vocabularv of Technical Expres- 
sions. Cloth, IS.; paper, 9a. 



EICHAED BENTLEY AND SON 

HEW BUBLIKOTON STREET. 

Pttbltshers tn Ordinary to Her Majetty ths Quaen. 



London: WILLIAM POOLE, X2A, Paternoster-row. 

6d,ls,2s.6d"KEATING'SPOWDER" 

This Powder, so celebrated and perfectly nnrivalled in 
destroying BUGS, BEETLES, FLEAS, MOTHS, and all 
Insects (whilst perfectly harmless to all animal life), 
should be kept ready in every household. It is cleanly 
in use. All Woollens and Furs should be well sprinkled 
with the Powder before placing: away. It is invaluable 
to take to the Seaside. To avoid disappointment insist 
upon having 

"KEATING'S POWDER." 

No other Powder is effectual. Sold cnfy in tint, 6d. 
xr., and as. 6d. 



To Get Rid of Worms in Children. 

Procure a tin of 

"KEATING'S WOBM TABLETS." 

This unique medicine is certain to cure, and may be 
taken with absolute satety by the youngest child. Price 
IS. ijd., of all Chemists (by post 15 Stamps). Keatino, 
St. Paul>, London 



SOUTH HAYLING.— A FURNISHED 
HOUSE to be: LET (nine rooms, six beds). Six 
weeks from end of July. Would suit two small families. 
Tenminutes from sea. £\ 101. per week, including eood 
piano.— Furthet particulars, address Veritas, Ta6, Fleet- 
street, London, K.C. 



lESSRS. SHOW m CO.'S PeUCiTIOIS. 

I ■ ■ ■ ■■! 

SELF-MADE MEN ; or. The Charao- 

teriatica of True Manhood. A Book for Toang 
Men. With niostrated Biographies. ByBer.W. 
ANDERSON, D.D. Sixth Edition. Onmn Sro^ 
3a. 6d. cloth. 
" There ia eameetneee, right principle, and good 
■enae in what Dr. Anderson hae wrifcten."~Bntiih 

Sarterly Beriew. 
OW to SUOOEED in LIFE: A 

Book for Elder Bon. Bj Ber. J. B. LISTEB, 

M. A . Fourth Edition, email 8to, Si. cloth. 

" We hare aeen nothing that we could more wtrmly 

recommend aa admirably fitted to etimnlate boyi te 

thought, duty, and the niaintenuioe of high prind^" 

^ETangelical Magazine. 

MODEL WOMEN : A Book for 

Younff Ladiee. With niiwtmtiTe Biogxaphies. 

Bv Eer. W. ANDEBSON, D.D. Fifth Editkm. 

Xaegantly bound, 5a. 
"Dr. Anderson writes with great vigour and fresh- 
ness. The volume is beautifully got-up, and dsserrss 
to be largely circulated among the dang^hters of oor 
Engrliah homes. It is well fitted to form noble cha. 
raoters."— Freeman. 

PEDEN the PROPHET : A Tale of 

the Scottish CoTsnanters. Founded on Facts. By 
the late Ber. A. MOETOK BBOWN, D.D. Cheap 
Edition, crown 8to, 2s. cloth. 
" One of the most ririd descriptions erergiTenot 
the times and of the men."--Konoonformist. 

COUNSELS to a NEWLY-WEDDBD 

Pair : a Companion to the Honeymoon and a Be* 
membrancer for Life. By JOHN MOBISON, D.D. 
Thirtieth Thousand. Imperial 16mo, bean^ully 
bound in white and gold, as. 6cL ; white silk elegant, 
38. 6d. 

THE HIDDEN BIBLE, and other 

stories. Memorials of " SufFerinff for Consdenoe 
Sake." By FBANCE8 M. SAYILL. Boyal lemo, 
cloth cl^ant, price Is. 6d. 
** Powerfully narrated stories."— Nonoonfonnist and 

Independent. 
'* Charming little stories."— Christian Oldbe. 

LILIAN MOBTIMEB. A Story of 
Nonconformity in the Present Di^^. By the same 
Author. With Frontispieoe. Boyal lloM, doth 
elegant, price Is. 6d. 

JOHN SNOW and CO., 2, iTy-kne, Patemoster-iow. 

MISSIONABT WOBKS. 
338. WORTH FOB IDs. 

ESSRS. SNOW and CO. wUl forward 



M' 



any of the following parods of remainders of 

their well-known Missionary works on receipt of a 
remittance for lOs. This offer presents an opportnni^ 
for securing to Sunday-school and Family Libraries a 
valuable and varied assortment of Misnonary Liter' 
ature at a low price. Many of the relumes are iUos. 
trated, and allare well beund in doth. The books are 
only supplied in oonoplete parcels. 

Faroe! No. 1. Pub. pnoes. 

Ellis's Story of the Mar^r.Chnrdi of Mada> 

gnscar 8 

Mateer's Travancere and its lUHions 6 

Medhurst's China and the Chinese 12 

Tyerman and Bennett's Minionary Voyage 

Bound the World 8 

Memorials of Dr. Boas, the Mission Pastor of 

Calcutta 6 6 

Pcutsel No. 2. S3 6 

Moibifs ICssionary Labours 12 

Paterson's Bible Circulation in the North of 

Europe and Bnssia 7 6 

The Missionary's Wife : Memofar of Mrs. Hen- 

darson, of Demerara 2 

Campbell's Life and Missionary Entennrises in 

Africa ... ... 10 6 

Qrandpapa's Missionary Stories 1 



_ . „ Parcel No. 3. 

Turner's Nineteen Years in Polynesia 
Clarkson's Missionary Encouragements ... 

Leslie's Zenana Mission in India 

Campbell's "The Martyr of Erromanga"... 
Mofbit's Life's Work in South Africa 
Historr of the Baptist Mission in Jamaica 
Stowell's Missionary Church 



38 



83 6 

Paroel No. 4* 

Prout's Life of Eev. John Williams 12 

Leslie's Eastern Blossoms : Sketches of Native 

Christian Life in India 2 

Campbell's Maritime Discovery and Christian 

Missions 12 

Oogerly ' 6 Pioneers of the Bengal IkOssion ... 6 

Williams's Missionary Enterprises 1 ^ 

S3 6 

•*• A» f>nlv a small awtCber of ttm* of ihe volumes risuw* 
on hand, early application u d«8ira5l«. 

JOHN SNOW and CO., 2, Ivy-ha^ Patsgnosterrow, 



Printed by Jambs CLARKXand Co., and Published at 13 and 14, Fleet-ttrcet, E.G.. where Advertisements are received, and where all communications are TWjnested to be 
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THE ERSKINE FAMILY.* 
This is not so much the life of a great 
Advocate as of all his family; and the 
main figure — the hero, as it were — does 
not come out very clearly to the reader's 
eye. Mr. Erskine, it is believed, made 
a collection of such things as might 
serve for a biography, but after his death 
these were not to be found, and his 
funily has suffered in consequence. It is 
equally true that Lord Jeffrey suggested 
that the life of the great Advocate should 
be written, and promised to render any 
assistance in his power. Lord Buchan — 
Erskine's son — had also a similar desire ; 
and, with this view, recorded from time 
to time facts concerning his father's pro- 
fessional career, and incidents connected 
with the Erskine family, till a very exten- 
sive collection of notes was made ; but 
the task, hitherto neglected, has been 
attempted by our author, and with some 
disadvantages. The result is, we have 
less of the man and more of Uie family. 
The detaib at to the family are rather be- 
wildering, and thus our author writes a big 
volume, fuller of promise than perform- 
ance. In order to present a picture of 
the times in question, and especially of 
the close of the eighteenth century, which 
a distinguished writer has said *' came to 
an end only about 1825 " — certain of Mr. 
Erskine's kinsfolk have been described 
with some minuteness ; notably his sister, 
the good Lady Anne Erskine, the friend 
and coadjutor of the Countess of 
Huntingdon in the far-famed revival 
of religion which marked the latter 
part of the reign of George III. Also 
we have a good deal of the clear-headed 
"Aunt Betty," with her obsolete and 
fantastic theology. Indeed, so minute and 
comprehensive is the author, that we 
have a reference to the Rev. Greville 
Ewing, to whom Independency in Scotland 
owes so much. This completeness may 
be a charm to the Scotch public, but it is 
rather wearying to the English reader, who 
is already familiar with all the best stories 
recorded here. As was to be expected, 
the author falls foul of Campbell's " Lives 
of the Chancellors,", a book now out of 
print, and getting scarcer every day. We 
«ad, that it is with considerable regret that 
the present writer finds himself on more 
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than one occasion at issue with Lord Camp- 
bell on points of fact connected with the 
Scotch relatives and early days of Lord 
Erskine. An explanation of the cause of 
this seems to be afforded by Lord Camp- 
bell himself, when he writes, Jan. 5, 1846, 
Uhat after having completed and aban- 
doned some of the early lives in the first 
week in November, he resumed the work, 
rewriting all he had done before, and by 
the 30th of August the whole was printed. 
Evidently his lordship was in too great a 
hurry to produce a perfect work. 

Early in the troublous times of Scottish 
history the Erskines were a powerful 
family. One of them fell at Flodden; 
another of them married a granddaughter 
of James I. ; another of them was edu- 
cated by old Buchanan, with another 
royal James ; another of them we find at 
the Hague, in company with Fletcher, of 
Saltoun, and returned to raise a regiment 
of dragoons for William of '' pious and 
blessed memory." One of the Erskines 
married a granddaughter of the author of 
the **R€ligo Medici ;" while one of the 
ladies of the family became the wife of 
the celebrated Colonel James Gardiner, 
the gallant soldier and high-minded 
gentleman, who lost his life at Preston 
Pans. The tenth Earl of Buchan, the 
father of Henry Erskine, was not regarded 
as a Solomon, but he was fortunate in 
his wife, Agnes Stewart, of Goodtrees, a 
lady both good and beautiful. In the old 
house at the head of Gray's-close, Edin- 
burgh, Henry, and his still more distin- 
guished brother Thomas, the future Lord 
Chancellor of England, was bom. At 
that tinie the fortunes of the family were 
at a low ebb, partly from mismanage- 
ment, and partly from losses connected 
with troubles sustained in the latter 
part of the preceding century. Happily, 
the mother was a fortune in her- 
self. She had even studied mathe- 
matics under the famous Colin Mac- 
laurin, the friend of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, a rare achievement at that period, 
and one the advantage of which she felt 
in the teaching of her boys. In the house 
in which she presided the society was sin- 
gularly attractive. At that time, Edinburgh 
was far more of the Modern Athens than 
it can claim to be now. In 1760, the family 
moved to St Andrew's, for the sake of the 
education of the younger branches. In 
time — that is, after studying in Edinburgh 
— Henry Erskine was admitted a member 
' of the Faculty of Advocates. His son 



writes : — " I believe when my father began 
his law career reluctantly — for he wished 
to go into the English Church — he was 
in great danger of leading a very idle life. 
He had inherited as his share of his 
father's property ;£200 ay ear. His 
musical gifts were unusual, his manners 
in the highest degree polished and capti- 
vating, his good nature and good spirits 
made him the most delightful of com- 
panions, and he was one of the hand- 
somest men in Scotland." Edinburgh was 
at that time full of attraction to a young 
man, and the Scottish nobility came to 
spend their winter there. His earliest 
laurels were won in the debates of the 
General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland, wherein he officiated as an 
elder at an early age. His lively, 
dashing style of talk made him popular 
with the judges. On one occasion, stating 
that he should not take up much of 
their lordships' time he was met with the 
mild protest, " Hoots, Maister Harry, dinna 
be brief, dinna be brief." His waggery, it 
seems, was not quite so acceptable. On 
one occasion, during an important case, 
he amused himself by making faces at Sir 
James Colquhoun, principal clerk of ses- 
sion and sheriff of Dumbartonshire. The 
victim was naturally annoyed, but bore it 
as long as he could. At last he could 
stand it no longer, and disturbed the 
gravity of the Court by exclaiming, " My 
lord, my lord, I wish you would speak to 
Herry. He's aye makking faces at me.'' 
For a few minutes, of course, Erskine was 
as solemn as any of the judges. In a little 
while, however, he was at his old tricks, 
and the Court was convulsed with laughter 
as Sir James in a rage exclaimed, *' See 
there, my lord ; he's at it again." 

In 1 77 1 we find Mr. ErsVine publishing 
poetry, chiefly satirical, at the expense of 
his musical friends, in the Edinburgh 
Weekly Magazine. The lady whom he 
married in 1772, Christian Fullerton, 
seems also to have occasioned a good deal 
of poetry on his part ; but, alas ! in these 
pieces, as Lieut-Colonel Ferguson writes, 
he seldom rises to the point of excellence 
he was capable of attaining. As a wife 
the lady has immortalised herself. As a 
married man, Erskine seems to have taken 
his full share in the convivialities of the 
time. When Dr. Johnson visited Edin- 
burgh, it is reported that James Boswell met 
Erskine in the Parliament Close, and in- 
troduced him to his friend. The gentleman 
bowed, but^e.^|aw^^ryi,^e^^^o- 
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thing more than," Your servant, sir;" taking 
care, however, as he passed, to slip into Mr. 
Bosweirs hand a shilling for the sight of 
the bear with which he had been favoured. 
In connection with this subject, we may 
be pardoned for quoting Mrs. BoswelFs 
joke at the expense of her admiring hus- 
band. She said she had often heard of 
a man leading about a bear, but never of 
the man being led by the nose by the 
animal. As a poet, one of Erskine's 
happiest efforts is a parody, — addressed to 
the Earl of Kellie, his relative, — of the 
" Fragments of Sappho,'' by Ambrose 
Phillipps : — 

Drunk as a dragon sure is he. 
The youth that dines or sups with thee. 
And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak and softly smile^ 
is not a bad parody on Phillipps as- 
Blest as the immortal gods iMhe, 
The youth who fondly sits by thee. 
And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak and sweetly smile. 

Many were the hard hits Erskine aimed 
at his kinsman. For example, on one 
occasion Lord Kellie was amusing his 
company with an account of a sermon he 
had heard in a church in Italy, in which 
the priest related the miracles of St 
Anthony, who, when bn shipboard, at- 
tracted the fishes by his preaching, so 
that in order to listen to the pious dis- 
course they held their heads out of the 
water. " I can well believe the miracle," 
said Erskine. '* How so?" "When 
your lordship was at church there was at 
least one fish out of the water." 

As a lawyer Erskine was ever on the 
right side. One of his first acts was to 
get John Wright, the son of a poor cotter 
in Argyleshire, admitted to the Society of 
Advocates, a man of great talents. When 
the poor fellow died in 1813, Sheriff 
Anstruther, meeting Henry Erskine, said, 
"Well, Harry, poor Johnny Wright is 
dead." "Is he?" answered Erskine. 
" Yes, he died very poor. They say he 
has left no effects." " That was not sur- 
prising," was the rejoinder ; " as he had 
no causes, he could have no ejffic^s" As 
an orthodox Presbyterian, J^rskine seems 
to have given scepticism little quarter. 
For instance, Hugo Arnot, author of the 
" History of Edinburgh," and a famous 
sceptic in his day, returning from a Sunday 
ride on his white horse, met Erskine com- 
ing home from Divine swvice. Arnot, 
addressing him, called out, " Where have 
you been, Henry ? What has a man of 
your sense to do consorting with a parcel 
of old women ? I protest you could ex- 
pect to hear nothing new." Adding, 
with an extra sneer, " Where, now, was 
your /cxf V " Our text," replied Erskine, 
solemnly, " was from the sixth chapter of 
the Book of Revelation, and the eighth 
verse, * And I looked, and behold, a pale 
horse : and his name that sat on him was 
Death, and Hell followed.'" This was 
too much for Mr. Hugo, who made off, 
remembering suddenly he had an appoint- 
ment elsewhere. It was while arguing 



with this man — who was very thin — on 
theological subjects, Erskine wrote — 
The Soriptures assure us much may he for- 
given 
To flesh and blood by the mflrcy of heaven. 
But I have searched itU the books, and texts I 

find none 
That extend such forgiveness to skin and to 
bone. 

The best known of Erskine's poetical 
pieces is " The Emigrant,'' a poem 
occasioned by that wholesale clearance 
of the Highlands of tkeir natural inhabi- 
tants, which was much regretted by all 
true patriots. In a note facitig the title, 
we read, " That the publication of it maj 
tend to heighten and diffuse that spirit 
of benevolence and humanity towards 
our distressed countrymen which seems 
at present to be awakened, is the design 
of its present publication. And it is 
earnestly wished that it may promote the 
good end for which it is now presented to 
the publia" 

As a politician, Erskine's career was 
consistent and Liberal. When Lord Shel- 
burne formed his administration Erskine 
became Lord Advocate, an honour, how- 
ever, very briefly held. On the day when 
the appointment was made, Erskine, ob- 
serving to the old Lord Advocate Dundas 
that he had lost no time in divesting 
himself of his robe of office, added gaily 
that he supposed he ought to leave off 
talking, and go and order his silk gown, 
the proper garb of the Lord Advocate. 
" It is hardly worth while," said Dundas, 
drily, " for the time you'll want it ; you 
had better borrow mine." Erskine's happy 
and characteristic reply Was, " From the 
readiness with which you make the offer, 
Mr. Dundas, I have no doubt that the 
gown is a gown made io fit any party ; but 
however short my time in office may be, it 
shall never be said of Henry Erskine that 
he adopted the abandoned habits of his 
predecessor.'* Pitt, upheld by the King, 
triumphed, and, to the astonishment of 
everyone, held the supreme power for 
twenty years. Lord Buchan, writing to 
Erskine, says, in 1789, "Mr. Pitt's appear- 
ance did not equal my expectations. There 
is a petulance in his manner and a want of 
closeness in his matter which leaves him 
no more than the fascinating charm of 
eloquence supported by an occasional 
energy of expression which he seems to 
have inherited from his father. He is 
certainly, however, a very uncommon 
political phenomenon at his age." Mr. 
Erskine went with his party, especially 
in 17S5, when all England and Scotland 
were alarmed by the moving of the 
far-famed Irish resolutions, which were to 
remove some of the difficulties in the way 
of Irish commercial prosperity. Mr. Pitt 
was inclined to make the concessions, 
which Lord North considered, "did 
everything that the wildest imagina- 
tion could suggest.'' At that time Mr. 
Erskine also gained the grand prize — as 
far as Scotch lawyers are concerned — the 
honour of being elected Dean of the 



Faculty of Advocates. As an M.P. he 
opposed measures for borough and 
Parliamentary reform, on the plea 
that it was not wise to introduce such 
measures in the then excited state of the 
country. In connection with this sub- 
ject our author gives us some amusing 
recollections of 

The Friends of the People. 

A worthy old ffenUeman^ now long gone to 
his rest, who comd " trace the line of Itfe back- 
wards ** through some sixty years to a time 
when he was a " oallant/' noed to take i^easaie 
in recalling incidents of this troablous age. 
Thus he would say: " I mindthein [the Friends 
of the People] well. Once an unhelievin' baker, 
and a teilor hody frae Dundee, cam' cot to 
pleach to the collier lads at Gilmerton; and a 
young birkie gied them a terrible begonk. 
They set up a table for a pulpit* and many a 
one attendSlt for the sake o' the ploy; decent 
auld women, not a few> seeing^ as tney thought, 
twa preachers, weel-put-on, wi' their Bibles 
under their oztersi followed^ h<^^ing to get tbe 
benefit e^ a word. 

" Whilst the baker addressed the meeting 
frae the table^ the teilor was busy selling his 
infidel bookies amongst the crowd. The baker 
had jnst enter't upon the second heed 0' his 
discourse ; but in the time of the Israelites the 
settin' up o' a monarchy was discharged, and 
had just ' weet his thoomb' to turn up the 
passage in the Auld Testament, when the 
birkie cam up. He had seen, as he Cam foret, 

the Laird of G 's coaoh waratling up the 

bill, and he thought he wad see if he oom<ihia 
fleg the baker— just for fun. 80 says he, very 
cannily« stepping up to the table, ' I'm sayin , 
chappies, ye had better, mi^be, mind yersel's. 
Here comes ihrw chaise-fu' mens o' the people 
'at they're takkin' in to the Bm'bnry To'bootk.' 

*' Liftin' up their eyes, the pair saw, asth^ 
thought, the first o' the thr^e ehaiies at the 
brae-heed, almost upon them. One fflisk was 
enough. The baker lap afif the table. The 
teilor body and he, castin^ the shuin, set aff 
skelpin' aoross the oountry^ deil take the hin- 
maiat. The collier lads fiang after them dirotv, 
peats, 'feckless fules,' 'a bonnie pair/ and 
siclike ; but they never keekit ahint them till 
they were safe at the boddom 0* a eoal-pit. 

"Then there was Ceetizett M « One 

time he was pittin' up at the ' Black Bull,' he 
tauld the servant-lass to oie him a cry in the 
mornin', in time for the Lander coach. * Bat 
mind ye,' says he, ' when ye chap at the door, 
at no hand maun ye say, ' Mr. m- — % if § time 
to rise ; ' but ye maun my, ' Ceetisen equal, 
rise I "andashetookhis eandlastiok, he jpied the 
lassie a bit smack, jnst for the sake of Liber^, 
Equality, and Fraternity. But she> pnir thing* 
ha4 forgotten her task hy the mornin', and 
chapping at the door, crys out. ' Aiqual ttM, 
rise I ♦ " 

" I think it was Citisen M— - that erekit a 
g%llUemi in his back ooort, and gtUlitun^d a' hii 
hens wi't." 

Truly the times were awful, not so 
much, however, from the exertions of the 
friends of the people, but on account of 
the despotism of the ruling powers. We 
have seldom read anything more atrocious 
than the following :-^ 

Connected with these same Grant's f enciblct 
a few years later, a melamoholy story has bsso 
told by more than one writer (Stewart in his 
" History of the Highlands,'* for instance) when 
describing these times. The incident was the 
execution of two Highland soldiers of this cofps 
on the Links at QuUane> in East Lothian. As 
in most of svtoh cases^ which were tbsa a0t 
UQoommoiif Idus deplorable M^^J^"" ^ 
Digitized by VrrOOy IC 
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hhwe been the resultof the want of a little taot 
in dealing with men who had not yet acquired 
the soldierly instinct. Jl tradition of this 
tragedy lingers in the neighbourhood at the 
raesent day. ' The unfortunate men had been 
foond gnflty of *' mutiny/' The Fencibles, it 
Memfl, were encamped at West Bamee, near 
Danbai. It was the custom for the men to 
make moet of their parchases at Dunbar on 
the market-day, commissariat arrangements 
haing then of the most i>nmitiTe description. 

On the occasion when the offence arose, the 
iMD had been kept, whether purposely or not, 
nBosuolly long at drill on the market- day. 
When at last the parade was over, and tJie 
•oldiers dismissed with a> ''Now you can go," 
some of the men, raw and qni^-tempered, 
nnfortonately replied, "It iss high time j the 
markets isa over/' This was muiiny, and beinff 
in time of war, the offenders were tried, and 
eondemned to be shot. 

The place of execution was a spot on Gullane 
Links, known as ** Yellow Mires," easily 
accessible for the troops at Musselburgh and 
at West Bams. JL great concourse <^ the 
ooontry people foUoired the troops to see the 
n^ectacle, among the teat two young girls, 
Mary Whiteon and Mary Home, belonging to 
the TiUa^re of Gullane. 

The trial and sentence had giyen much dis- 
■atisfaction ; and the arrangements for carry- 
ing out the execution of the law are described 
by other witnesses as having been very 
daborate and precautionary. The gun-fUnts 
had been taken out of the muskets of the 
GranfsFenolbles— except in the case of sixteen 
laen of the regiment detailed to fire on the 
pnaoners. In rear of those men were posted 
thirty-two men of the Scots Brigade with 
loaded arms, with orders to fire on the sixteen 
dionld they shrink from their duty. The 
cavalry were posted behind the foot soldiers; 
while m rear of all, the artillery were drawn 
up with two loaded field-pieces, the matches 
hjimmg. One of the four prisoners tried bad 
bean pardoned ; aooUier was to be let off upon 
the groond by the drawing of loti. The girls 
vho had followed the troops were witnesses of 
what took place, and described the extravagant 
kj of the soldier who drew the lot which saved 
aun. One of the unfortunate men they des- 
cribed as tall and handsome, who met his death 
with much dignity ; the other was, they said, 
"a small man, and iU to shoot; '* he would not 
kneel down, l>ut jumped up at each discharge, 
or flone himself flat on the ground. At this 
■tage the little man called out to his comrades, 
reproaehfullj* "Where iss ahl my freen's 
noo ? ' * A voice from the ranks of the Fencibles 
relied, " Tliey have taken the flints oot off 
oar firelocks." 

When thefle two girls saw what the fate of 
the first prisoner was, they, as they themselves 
•aid, filled their daidUes (pinafores) with dxr 
■and, and waited in terror to see the end. 
Then, when all was over, and the troops and 
the crowd were gone, these two children 
" piously " did cover over with the dry sand 
the traces ci the ghastly morning's work. 

It b to the credit of Erskine that he re- 
volted against some of the severe legislation 
of his time — the Seditious Writing Bill, 
for instance ; and for this act of liberality, 
be was deposed from his place of honour 
as Dean of the Faculty of Advocates. 
Perhaps, however, this but increased his 
popularity. Certainly the general opinion 
of Scotland at that time was that no case 
could succeed at the Bar unless with the 
hdp of Mr. Erskine. On one of these 
occasions he dined with an incorporated 
body of tailors. In the course of the 
evening thejr bad drunk the health of their 
guest and counsellor, to which he felt 



I called upon to reply before leaving the 
' party. He rose to do so ; and noticing 
that there weie exactly eighteen of his en- 
tertainers, the tailors, at the table, he con- 
cluded his speech by wishing ** health, 
prosperity, and long Ufe to both of you." 
But before the meaning of the allusion had 
dawned upon them, Mr. Erskine had 
vanished from the room. 

In 1807 "AH the Talents" were in 
power, and again Henry Erskine had a 
brief taste of office and of House of 
Commons life. The following story is 
connected with 

Br8kliie*s Offlelml C^areer. 

To this period of Mr. £rskine*s official career 
belongs a story which has often been repeated^ 
illustrative of a quaint mode of pronunciation 
of certain terms peculiar to the Scotch Law 
Courts. Besides many a barbarous-sounding 
phrase, and others half French and more har- 
monious^ which may still be heard in the 
course of legal proceedings, words admirably 
adapted to the requirements of the modern 
ballad-writer^ there are others less pleasant to 
the unprofessional ear, such as curator ; record, 
meaning the documents in a case, and so on. 

On one occasion, it is related, Harry Erskine 
was addressing a committee of the House of 
Lords regarding some trust business. In the 
course of his speech he had frequently occasion 
to mention the " curators," always pronouncing 
the word in the manner approved in the Scot- 
tish Courts — ^that is, with the accent on the 
first syllable. One of the English judges— 
Mr. Erskine's son understood that it was Lord 
Mansfield who was so fastidious — could stand 
this no longer, and exclaimed, " Mr. Erskine, 
we are in the habit in this country of saying 
curator, following the analogy of the Latin, in 
which, as you are aware, the penultimate 
syllable is long." 

"I thank your lordship very much," was 
Ersldne's reply; '*we are weak enough in 
Scotland to think that in pronouncing the word 
cZrdtor, we follow the analoffy of the English 
language; but I need scarcely say that I bow 
with pleasure to the opinion of so learned a 
senator, and so great an orator, as your lord- 
ship." 

Soon after this, Henry Erskine built 
himself a house in Ammondale, and there 
lived peacefully till his death in 181 7. 



A NEW AND GOOD TRANSLATION.* 
The Revised Version has fallen flat, as we 
know, on an expectant but disappointed 
public So general and widespread is the 
chorus of discontent, that we can only con- 
sole ourselves with the thought, that 
possibly out of this conspicuous failure one 
good result may flow. It is not impossible 
that it may call into the field others who 
through modesty have held back as long as 
there was any probability of the Revised 
Version in any way taking the place of the 
Authorised. So far from this being so, the 
conviction is deepeiiing every day that the 
Revised Version has many, if not all, 
the faults of the Authorised Version with- 
out its redeeming merits of rhythm and 
cadence. Our first impressions recorded 
only a week or two after the publication of 
the Revised Version, are only deepened, as 
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time goes od, and the consensus of later 
reviewers swells into a broad stream of 
dissentient criticism. Of the two, with 
all its faults, and they are not 
few or unimportant, the old version is 
better. The faults of the Authorised* 
Version were, at least, the faults of the 
age when it was produced. It was not a 
critical age, and the standard of Greek 
scholarship was not high. It was, more- 
over, an age highly charged with a meta- 
physical theology based on Predesti- 
narianism, which is not so much rejected 
in our day as it is held to be antiquated. 
On these two grounds alone, the version 
of King James' divines needed something 
more than revision. To put in definite 
articles or to leave them out, and to mark 
tenses in English for the use of an auxiliary 
verb, when our language does not lend 
itself to these niceties of distinction be- 
tween a definite and an indefinie past, are 
the mint, anise and cumin of minute criti- 
cism, upon which our revisers have spent 
all their strength. But when they had a 
real crux of criticism to face, such as 
the double sense of the word Para- 
clete, or the select passage in 2 
Phil, on the pre-existent glory of Christ, 
they then seem to have fallen back on 
some tame compromise. They generally 
have left the old error in the text, and 
placed in the margin the improved render- 
ing, plainly hinting by such a makeshift 
as this that the strong-minded, who are 
always the minority in every mixed 
assembly, were voted down by the timid 
ones who prefer to take refuge in that 
Doubting Castle of old Dogmatism. Clough 
in some vigorous lines, has touched off 
these men of compromise — 

Come back, oome hiu^k^ and wherefore and for 

what. 
To idly finger some old Gordian knot^ 
Too weak to sever, and too faint to oleare. 
And idly clinging to some make-helieve. 

These regulative religionists, as we may 
call them, have exposed themselves to a 
fire of objections on both sides. The 
extreme literalists who stand out against 
the least change of a jot or tittle in the 
Old Version,have some reason to complain. 
They have taken liberties with the text 
and disturbed old associations, and yet 
tbey have not risen to the real necessities 
of the case. They fail to convey 
to the English reader any sense of the 
true aroma and flavour of the original. 
What is gained, for iiistance, in Rom. v. 3 
by substituting *' probation " for the good 
old phrase ** experience " ? Probation is 
even a more lechnical term in theology 
than experience. It is reserved to one 
single conception of our present condi- 
tion of being, as placed here^ with a 
view to the formation of a cha- 
racter for hereafter. This probation 
may be true or not, but thb being 
the sense of the word we should not 
use it in any other sense. A plain reader 
will ask himself, with, some s^nse of 
puzzlement, in what .sense does putisticit 
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produce probation ? In fact, we are com- 
pelled to ask ourselves whether the 
revisers understood the English idiom at 
all. It has been truly said of them, that 
they may have understood Greek, but 
it is doubtful if they understood English 
at all. They remind us of Goldsmith, in 
his own inimitable style of writing himself 
down a simpleton, who tells us, that he 
went to Leyden to give lessons in English, 
but forgot that he must first learn Dutch. 
This leads us to Mr. Dewes, who, what- 
ever estimate we may form of his abilities 
as a translator, has set out with a clear 
conception of what a good translation 
ought to be. On this subject he quotes 
ihe remarks of Mr. Kennedy, the trans- 
lator of certain orations of Demosthenes ; 
and the rules which he lays down are so 
much to the point, that we cannot do 
better than give them verbatim : — 

The Rules ii^r a Good Translation. 

To prevent misunderstanding something 
must be written about the principles on which 
St. Paul's Letters have been translated now. 
Those principles were set forth fifteen years 
ago, chiefly in the words of an able scholar^ 
Mr. Kennedy, the translator of certain ora- 
tions of Demosthenes. To those principles, so 
set forth, the late Bishop Prince Lee expressed 
his hearty and entire assenb; and as the 
writer has never seen the least reason to 
modify them — unless such reason may be found 
in the fact that scholars, so able as the £e- 
visers were, have utterly i^ored them — they 
shall be reprinted now. These then are Mr. 
Kennedy's words, " The primary object of a 
good translation is that it may be read with 
pleasure, or at least without difficulty. It is 
the businf ss of a translator to express the full 
sense, briefly, simply, forcibly. He should not 
servilely imitate coostructions, or follow the 
order of the words, nor yet depart from them 
unnecessarily. The production of ffood Eng- 
lish he will regard as essential ; to &is every- 
Uiing must give way bub the sense of the 
Author. Within the limit of these two oondi* 
tions, faithful interpretation and good writing, 
he may turn and twist his sentences with a 
considerable degree of latitude and freedom. 
The literal version is but the first stage of the 
process. Having analysed your sentence, and 
made yourself perfect master of its construc- 
tion and meaning, the next thing is to trans- 
late it." Do not such principles commend 
themselves to the common sense of every 
educated reader ? And yet beyond that, which 
Mr. Kennedy calls " but the first stage of the 
process/' and which is confessedly the easiest 
stage of all, the Bevisers have nut gone ; and 
therefore according to him, and many other 
able scholars who eanuot but be of one mind 
with him in the matter, they have not trans- 
lated St. Paul at all. 

It seems a strong remark on Mr. Dewes' 
part to make, that much of the apostle's 
epistles are not translated at all, but simply 
transcribed into bald and unidiomatic 
English ; but we cannot do better, if we 
would understand that it is so, than to 
compare the unhappy fate of the great 
Apostle of the Gentiles with the versions 
of Demosthenes, Plato, or Juvenal, by 
such translators as Kennedy, Jowett, or 
Conington. The late Professor Coning- 
ton, for instance, had a gift in the way of 
felicitous rendering into English, which is 
perfectly unique. As we turn over his 
prose version of the satires of Persius— a 



writer extremely difficult to render at all 
on account of his elliptical style and 
colloquial allusion to what we may call 
the slang of the day — we find that Coning- 
ton overcame all difficulties. It is at once 
accurate and idiomatic. We never turn 
to it without a fresh sense of surprise at the 
consummate skill with which Conington is 
able to catch all the niceties of the original, 
and to fix them for us in English. It is 
only plate-glass, and of the best descrip- 
tion, which is so perfectly transparent that 
we can look through and forget that we 
are looking out of a closed and not of an 
open window. The ideal translation 
should in this way make us forget that it 
is a translation at all, and, rare as it may 
seem, it is not impossible to point to 
several translations which approach Con- 
ington in this respect, though we cannot 
think of one which surpasses him. 

But why is it — and we ask the question 
with legitiinate surprise — that some of our 
finest scholars have put their strength into 
rendering orators and satirists into English 
whose writings are in importance with 
those of the Apostle Paul as dust in the 
balance ? For what reason is it that we 
can point to a Conington or a Jowett pro- 
ducing versions of Thucydides and Juvenal 
so admirable that we cannot help regretting 
not to meet with such men as collaborators 
in the Revised Version of the New Tes- 
tament writings? Can it be that the 
dogma of inspiration stands in the way ? 
Mr. Jowett once laid down the principle 
of reading the Bible as we should any 
other book ; and such an outcry was raised 
at this remark, as if insidiously under- 
mining the authority of the Book as a 
Divine revelation, that we are not sur- 
prised that Mr. Jowett has given the sub- 
ject of theology a wide berth ever since. 
The Master of Balliol we know in his 
younger days more than once raised 
such a dust of theology behind his chariot 
wheels, that he has become cautious about 
entering that arena again. 

Mr. Dewes has probably not suffered 
from the odium theologicum to the same 
extent ; but if we may judge of his stand- 
point from his free handling of the popular 
views of inspiration, he has doubtless had 
his own reasons for caution. Some fifteen 
years ago, he published "A Plea for 
a New Translation of the Scriptures, with 
a Translation of Sc. Paufs Epistle to the 
Romans." The book fell into our hands, 
and we can pass no higher comment on 
it than this — that after repeated weeding 
of our book-shelves, as we do from time to 
time — we find that this little volume has 
stood its ground on an upper shelf, while 
more pretentious works have gone off to 
the book-stalls to share the fate of the 
Horatian bard. 

Deferar in vicum vendentem tus et odores 
Et piper et quidquid chartis amicitur ineptis. 

Mr. Dewes' book has thus kept its 
place on our bookshelves, without our 
suspecting that better judges than we can 
pretend to be, had come to the same con- 



clusion as to his merits as a translator. 
He tells us that a copy of his book was 
sent to the late Bishop of Manchester, Dr. 
J. Prince Lee. The bishop was pleased 
to spend no little time in discussing 
with the author what he had written, 
and to express his unqualified ap- 
proval of what he had done. He was 
very urgent, too, that the rest of the 
Apostle's Epistles should be translated in 
the same way, and a long interview was 
closed by the words, *' As your bishop, I 
tell you, that, if you do not continue the 
work you have begun, you will be cul- 
pably neglecting the gifts God has given 
you." Praise from such a quarter natu- 
rally came with the force of a command. 
Mr. Dewes has reluctantly yielded to it, 
and as the result of many years' hibour— 
thirty, as he tells us, from first to last— 
we liavc a complete version of the Pauline 
Epistles. It is high praise, but we record 
it as our deliberate conviction, that 
second only to Bishop Lightfoot's admirable 
paraphrases or summaries of the Apostle's 
meaning, which he gives in his three 
commentaries on theGalatians,Colossitns, 
and Philippians, we do not know where 
we can refer to any version at once so 
faithful and so spirited as this of Mr. 
Dewes. Dr. Lightfoot's paraphrases are 
masterly in their way. He has a light 
touch, and in a few sentences puts the 
English reader exactly at the point of view 
to understand the apostle. With his 
" Hints for a Revised Version " before us, 
it is all the more unaccountable how 
Bishop Lightfoot could have been one of 
the Company which sent out that poor 
apology for a new translation— the Re- 
vised Versioa We can only conclude 
that he was conspicuous for his absence ; 
or that, having accepted the Bishopric 
of Durham while the Revision was in 
progress, he had given up to his diocese 
what was meant for mankind. 

Be this as it may, Mr. Dewes has 
modestly told us that the failure of the 
Revised Version has prompted him at 
last to put forth something which it is 
only slight praise to say is a far more 
successful attempt than theirs. Its only 
fault, if we may refer to this, seems to be 
that Mr. Dewes is so afraid of the terms 
of technical theology being misunderstood 
that he eschews them altogether. He 
has passed, in a word, from one extreme 
to the other. He paraphrases too much 
— such terms, for instance, as " circum- 
cision," "justified," and the "flesh" are 
all well known Pauline phrases, but he 
substitutes others. So, also, he puts " Glad 
Tidings" for Gospel, forgetting that, 
perhaps of the two. Gospel is at present 
the best understood of the common 
people. Mr. Dewes, in fact, as is often 
the case with educated men, in his reaction 
against pedantry, has set up a new pedan- 
try, the use of terms which seem simple, 
and yet from their novelty sound strange 
in the ears of the common people. We 
cannot do better than devote the re- 
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mainder of our space to a few extracts. 
We turn, in the first place, to that " Song 
of Songs," the Eulogy of Love (i Cor. 
xiiL : — 

"TiM Ealonr of liore.*" 

If I spe&k with the tongues of men and of 
ang^ yet hare not lore : I am become a 
soundiDg biass or a noisy cymbal. And if I 
hare the gift of inspired speech, and know all 
mysteries, and have all knowledge, and if I 
haTO all faith so that I can remove moontains, 
jet hare not lore ; I am nothing. And if I 
give all my goods to feed the poor, and if I 
give np my body to be burned, yet haye not 
love ; I am none the better for it. Love hath 
long patience; Lore is kind; Love envieth 
not; is not vain-glorioos; is not puffed np; 
doth not behave in an unseemly way ; seeketh 
not her own; is not irritated; keepeth no 
coont of e^il ; rejoiceth not at injustice, but 
rejoiceth with the truth ; besjreth all thhigs ; 
belicTeth all things; hopeth all things; 
endoreth all things ; Love never f «ileth ; bat 
whether there be inspired utterances, they 
shall become of no use; whether there be 
tongues, tbey shall cease ; whether there be 
knowledge, it shall raulsh away. For we 
know, but in part, and in part only do we 

r%k as the Spirit inspires us; but when 
t which is perfect is come, then that, which 
is but in part, shall vanish away. When I was 
a child, I spake as a child, I felt as a child, I 
thought as a child. Now that I am become a 
man, I hare made childish things yauish away. 
For now we see through a mirror things that 
perplex us, but then we shall see face to face. 
Kowl know in part, but then shall I know all, 
even as alao 1 have been all-known. But 
amidst these passing things. Faith, Hope, 
Love, do not pass away; these three, and Uie 
greatest of these is Love. 

We can only note one or two para- 
phrases, which, at least, bring out the Apos- 
tle's meaning. I. *'Fornoiirwe see through 
a mirror things that perpfe* us." This is 
a happy rendering of the Greek reference 
to an •* aenigma." Our version '* darkly " 
is no rendering at all. It implies that the 
rain'or docs not reflect at all, or that in- 
sufficient light falls on it. This is not the 
apostle's meaning ; but the double thought 
that what we look on is only a reflection, 
not the object itself, and also that it per- 
plexes us, since what we see indistinctly is 
an aenigma. As the word aenigma would 
puzzle the English reader Mr. Dewes has 
happily paraphrased it " things that " per- 
plex us. 2. His rendering of the last verse 
is happy and suggestive. '*But amidst 
these passing things Faith, Hope, Love do 
not pass away." He puts the stop there, 
and connects " these three '' with the fol- 
lowing clause, ** And the greatest of these 
is Love." The paraphrase *' amidst these 
passing things," it is needless to say, is not 
in the Greek, but it waa doubtless in the 
apostle's mind. His whole argument is a 
contrast between the transient and the 
permanent element in religion ; tongues 
prophecy knowledge ; all these are tran- 
sient : three graces only are permanent, 
and of these three, Love is the greatest. 
A translation should be a commentary. 
Mr. Dewes lays stress on thisi and if the 
meaning of a writer who is often elliptical 
ii only to be brought out by a paraphrase, 
it is better to paraphrase than to baldly 
^toitt word for word, leaving- the English 



reader to find out the meaning for himselfl 
This is what our translators have done, 
and the result is a book rendered out of 
one unknown tongue into another. 

Another instance of a translation in 
which a test passage occurs is — 
Oalatlana TI. 

Brethren, if a man he even surprised in any 
transgression^ correct ye snch a man — ^to the 
spiritoal ones I speak — in a spirit of meek- 
ness ; and to each of yon I say» regard thyself^ 
lest thou also be tempted. Bear ye one an- 
other's burdens, and so fulfil the law of Christ. 
For if any man thinketh himself to he some- 
thing, when he is nothing, he deludes him- 
self ; hut his own work let each one test, then 
shall he have his ground of hoasting with 
reference to himself alone, and not to his 
neighbour. For each man has a load of his 
own, which he must bear. Yet let him, that 
is taught in the word, share all his good things 
with his teacher. Deceive not yourselves; 
God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man 
sowelh, that sball he also reap. He that 
soweth to his own flesh, from his flesh shall 
reap corruption. Whereas he that soweth to 
the Spurit, from the Spirit shall reap life eter* 
nal. ^ut in well-duing let us not «iow an ill 
courage : for in due time we shiJl reap, if we do 
not lose heart. So then as we hare oppor- 
tunity, let us do good to all men ; but espe- 
cially to those who belong to the household of 
the Faith. 

" See with what large letters I write to you 
with my own hand. There are many who 
wish to make a fair show in the observance of 
outward rites. It is these who foroe you to 
receive the outwark mark ; only that they may 
not suffer persecution for the Cross of Christ. 
For even they, who urge the outward mark 
upon you, keep no law themselves ; but wish 
that you should receive it, to make their boast 
when such rites are observed by you. But 
never be it mine to boast save in the Cross of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, through which the 
world hath been cmdfled to roe, and I to the 
world. For neither doth the outward mark 
avaU anything, nor the absence of it ; but a new 
creature. Xnd upon ail those who skali 
frame their lires by this rule, may there be 
peace and mercy : th^ are the Israel of God. 
From henceforth let no man trouble me : for I 
at least bear on my body the brands with 
which Jesus has marked me for his own. 

" The graoe of our Lord Jesus Christ be with 
your spirit, brethren. Amen.'' 

In verse six of this chapter, we have a 
glaring instance of a Pauline distinction 
missed by our Revised, as much as by the 
Authorised Version. The revisers had 
not even the excuse of the authorised. 
They knew the distinction between fia^o^ 
and if>o<mov, and also knew that by their 
own rules they were bound to denote it 
They have passed it by, or timidly slipped 
the right rendering *' load '' into the 
margin, illustrating the old remark that 
the minority rendering is generally the 
right one, but is left out in the cold, 
laudatur ct alget Mr. Dewes, it is need- 
less to remark, retains the contrast. 

Another test passage is — 
PhUlpptans II. 
If then ye have found any encouragement 
in Christ, if ye have felt any comfort in love, 
if ye have any fellowship with the Spirit, if 
any of you be all tenderness and compassion, 
fiU up the joy, which I feel, to the full, by 
being like-minded, having the same love, 
being united soul to soul y minding one and the 
same thin^; doing nothing from a conten- 



tious spirit, nothing from a vainglorious 
spirit, but in your lowliness of mind countinf^ 
others better than yourselves, not aiming each 
at his own interests, but each at his neigh- 
bours' interests too. Let this mind be in you, 
which was idso in Christ Jesus; who, though in 
the beginning He was in the form of God, yet 
considered not that He should deaye to His 
equality with God ; but emptied Himself of 
lus glory by taking the form of a bondservant, 
assuming the likeness of men. And, when 
found in fashion as a man. He humbled Him- 
self and became obedient unto death ; aye ! to 
a death on a cross : wherefore also Qod highly 
exalted Him, and gradously gave Him the 
Name, that is above eyery name ; that in the 
Name of Jesus every knee should bow of things 
in Heaven, and things on earth, and things 
under the earth; and every tongpie with 
thanksgiving tell forth that Jesus Christ is 
Lord to the Glory of God the Father. 

We have only to say, in conclusion, that 
while many have paraphrased the apostle 
successfully enough, as Coneybeare and 
Howson do, we do not know one who has 
hit the happy mean between a slavish 
version and a free paraphrase so well as 
Mr. Dewes. It is a work which the critic 
may rest on with satisfaction, and which 
for the English reader makes us feel that 
a reproach is at last rolled away, and we 
may see the apostle at last done into Eng* 
lish as Conington and Jowett have ren- 
dered classical Latin and Greek into 
classical English. 



MEMORIALS OF LONGFELLOW.* 

The public have abundant opportunities 
for knowing a very great deal of Mr. Long- 
fellow's life in advance of the biography 
to be issued under the direction of the 
family. We have already had the pleasure 
of noticing Mr. F. H. Underwood's very 
interesting book, and now we have upon 
our table two further contributions in the 
same direction from the United States. 
One is the work of Mr. W. Sioane Ken- 
nedy, consisting of biography, anecdote, 
letters, and criticism. It contains a por- 
trait and a good many illustrations. A 
lady who is well known in the States as 
Miss Blanche Roosevelt has written, under 
the tide of " The Home Life of Henry W. 
Longfellow,'' some reminiscences of many 
visits at Cambridge and Nahant during the 
years 1880, 1881, and 1882. 

Mr. Kennedy's book includes a great 
many materials of value towards a bio- 
graphy. His work is, to a great extent, a 
compilation, but for many purposes not the 
less valuable in this instance. It is fuller 
in details than Mr. Underwood's work, 
which we lately reviewed. Some 
anecdotes and reminiscences have been 
gathered by personal conversation and 
correspondence from friends of the poet, 
and the author has consulted authorities 
at first hand whenever it was possible, 
sending them proof-slips, and making use 
of the opinions of competent persons in 
reading the proof-sheets of the entire 
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volume. He furnishes in these pages 
also Mr. Longfellow's *' juvenile poems, 
hitherto unpublished in America in book^ 
form, his letters to various persons, a 
selection of poetical tributes, and a 
* Longfellow bibliography.' " 

It may be of service -for us to point 
out two or three tbtiigs in which, as it 
seems to us, the book supplies what to 
many in this couhtry will be additional 
information, or valuable opinion concern- 
ing the Poet We have been interested 
in the account of the old home of the 
Longfellows at By field in Massachusetts. 
This is the original ** home-nest " of the 
family. It is pointed out that this old 
home is only about five miles distant from 
the old Whittier homestead in East Haver- 
hill. It would seem .that one of the 
Byfield Longfellows still lives, who is quite 
a wit, of whom the author sajs^ " that when 
he ?ras a young man he was ashamed of his 
name, as he was literally a long-fellow. But 
when Henry Wadsworth became famous, 
and people asked him if he were a kins- 
man of hb, he became proud of his 
name." The fdlowing letter is so good 
that we must quote it. ' In February, 
1882, Mr. Horace F. Longfellow, of 
Byfield, wrote to Mr. S. T. Pickard, one 
of the editors of the Portland Transcript^ 
in the following terms descriptive of 
The **Home Nest" of the Loiivfellows, 
Bear Sir,— At the request of my father, 
Joseph Longfellow, I answer yours of the 
14th in regard to the old Longfellow house 
at Byfield, Mass. It was probably built by 
William Longfellow, about 1676, at or about 
the time of his marriafire with Anne Bewail. 
The location of the house is unsurpassed. It 
is situated on a sightly eminence at the very 
head of tide- water on the river Parker, the 
sparkle of whose waters, as they go tumbling 
over the falls, adds a picturesqueness to the 
natural beauty of the scenery that lies spread 
out on either band — ^hill and dale, forest and 
field, the outgoing or incoming tide. Nature 
was lavish here; and young Longfellow, 
appreciating it all, erected tho old m>u8e to 
which he took hid young bride. It still 
stands, although two centuries and more have 
passed since its oaken frame was put to- 
gether. It has not been occupied for twenty 
odd years, and, of course, is in a dilapidated 
condition. I was bom under the old roof-tree 
myself, and So were my father, grandfather, 
great -g^ndfather, and great -g^reat- grand- 
father (son of William), before me. The 
large chimney was taken down years ago ; a 
part of the house itself has been removed ; but 

The scenes of my childhood are brought fresh to 
my mind, 

and I can see the old weather-beaten house^ 
with its rear xoof descending nearly to the 
grround, the lens kitchen with ite low ceilmg 
and wide fire-place, the big brick oven in 
which were baked the thanksgiving pies and 
puddings (I can taste them now), the big, 
'<be8t room,'* the winding stairs, the old 
spinning-wheel in the attic, the well-corb and 
its long sweep a^ the end of the house, in 
front &e granite horse-block, and the large 
elm spreading over all. The old elm still 
lives, but is feeling the effects of age. The 
old ^m and the house will end their existence 
together, and soon. — ^Very truly, Hobaci F. 

LONOFBLLOW. 

A reference is made to the production 
pf "The ?o^ms on Slavetjr/' Mr. Ken- 



nedy says that at a meeting of '* the Cam- 
bridge Sunday Club," shortly after Mr. 
Longfellow's death, ''a gentleman who 
had had access to unpublished letters of 
Charles Sumner during the editing of Mr. 
Sumner's complete works^ remarked^ that 
in these unpublished letters were many 
urgent appeals from Mr. Sumner to Mr. 
Longfellow that he would write some 
stirring an ti-slarerypoemSk" *' Longfellow, 
like Sumner," the author adds, " was by 
nature (it is needless to say) a peace-man, 
and it was late before he responded to his 
friend's requests. The letters^ however, 
show that Sumner was highly gratified 
with * The Poems on Slavery ' when they 
did appear." We take it for granted that 
this testimony is trustworthy. If so^ no one 
need charge Mr. Longfellow with indiffer- 
ence to the subject ; but perhaps it tends 
in some measure to indicate, that he had 
not the same irrepressible enthusiasm 
which fired the genius of both Whittier and 
Lowell in dealing with the same subject. 
The author goes too far when he 
ranks the certainly fine poem, " Morituri 
Salutamus," above Wordsworth's "Inti- 
mations of Immortality.'' We should 
hardly think of putting them in the same 
category at all. They are both in their 
several departments equally fine. A gen- 
tleman who seems to have had special 
opportunities of knowing, gives the follow- 
ing information in a private note to the 
writer, as to the elaborate pains Mr. 
Longfellow took in the perfecting of the 
poem : — 
The P9et*s Carefulness In Composition. 

Months before he wae to deliver it at Bow- 
doia, he had it pat in type, his pencilled copy 
bearing evidence of many erarure^ and look- 
ing like some old palimpsest wkioh had been 
written over and over a^^ain. llMm in proof he 
revised it and rerised it, and finally had it 
printed in large, clear type, as if fer preserva- 
tion or presentation to lus friends. 

I knew how fearfol he was that what he 
wta writing wonld be noised abroad, and I 
never felt so great anxiety for anytl:dBg en- 
trusted to my care. He charged me to keep 
it quiet, and it was not known at the time 
that he was preparing it for any especial 
occasion, and no nnnsual cariosity was excited 
in regard to it among those through whose 
hands it nesessarily had to pass in the pro- 
cess of correction. But 1 have always 
observed that printers as a class have a nice 
sense of honour in snob matters, and no oath 
could bind them to greater secrecy than the 
simple request that what they have in hand 
should not be mentioned. With every new 
proof taken of this poem, Longfellow would 
require the old one returned, that b^ no possi- 
bility it ^lould be left about where it could be 
seen or taken away^ and we were as careful 
as those employed in the Printing Bureau of 
the United States Treasury to return every 
ecrap of proof. In the intervals of waiting, I 
would sometimes look to see that the dust on 
the type forme had not been disturbed, for I 
felt more than ever before that it would not 
only bo doing him a g^eat wrong to allow 
it to get out, but would rob him of the plea- 
pure he had so long contemplated, of coming 
before his old classmates fresh with the 
richest treasures of his heart. 

Similar testimony is borne elsewhere. 
The poet once said to a friend, " I had 



the fever along time burning in my brain 
before I let my hero take it ' Evan- 
geline * is so easy for you to read, because 
it was so hard for me to write.*' 

Some interesting references are made in 
this volume to the views dierished con- 
cerning the poet's religious opinions and 
relations. Upon this point there is not a 
very perfect concurrence. The popular 
Unitarian minister at Boston, the Rev. 
Minot J. Savage, considers that if he be 
claimed as an Evangelical, Evangelicalism 
has been converted ; and asserts, that '' as 
matter of fact, his Christ ideal is only the 
traditional one of Unitarianism; and if 
sweet and loving words about Him of 
Nazareth make one Evangelical, then, 
behold, the Church has suddenly become 
wide enough to enfold Theodore Parker 
and John Stuart Mill." As Mr. Kennedy 
says, quite another view is given by tte 
Rev. Franklin Johnson, of Cr.mbridge, a 
lifelong student of Longfellow. 
Tke Pwet^ SelUrlMi. 

But sweet and loring words about Him 0! 
Nasarethdo not constitute the sum of lus 
reli^^us teaching. He belonged to no ■ohool 
of ob^matic theok>gy ; and it is idle for a sect 
to claim one who did not identify himself with 
any particular denomination; yet it is re- 
markable that there is scarcely a single im- 
portant doctrine of our holy religion which 
may not be expressed in his exquisite lan- 
guage. The excellence of the Scriptures; 
Uie existence, the iustice, and the love of 
God ; the divinity, the miracles, the atomng 
death and the glorious resurrection of Christ ; 
the efficacy of prayer, t^e neoeesity of the 
new birth, the f orgiTenees of sins, the salntaiy 
influence of the cnuroh« and a thousand other 
verities akin to these, may be found upon 
his pages. Sometimes they occur in transla- 
tions from foreigpi authors, sometimes iiiey 
are put into the mouths of historic characters, 
and sometimes they are the . utterances of his 
own thought; but they form one of the most 
prominent features of all his writings. This 
great man, who was sincerity itself, could not 
have veined his poems so deeply and so unir 
formly with the truths of reTelatioQ had he 
not believed them. It is equally remarkable 
that he wrote no syllable of doubt or denial ; 
that scepticism cannot discover, from.theb^in- 
ninff to the end of his works, a line in whi^ to 
<dothe itself. His poeitioa was as far as pos- 
sible from that of Theodore Parker and John 
Stuart MilL 

This volume is exceedingly valuable, 
as containing a full repertory of much that 
has been said by eminent writers and 
others concerning Mr. Longfellow, aud it 
contains also a large number of anecdotes 
about him. It is the fullest account that 
we possess at present 

The authoress of " The Home Life of 
Henry W. Longfellow" states that her 
book came to be produced in the follow- 
ing way : — During the month of July, 
1880, she spent several days at Nahant 
as Mr. Longfellow's guest, and, at his 
suggestion, kept the journal from which 
these pages have been taken. Her friends 
expressed so much curiosity regarding the 
home life of so great a man, that the idea 
came to her, of making use of her journal, 
and publishing a book of reminiscences. 
After « good deal of Aought upon the 
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subject, she pre^ta&i more than half the 
present work ; and on the 28th of last 
December went to see Mr. LongOellow in 
respect to the matter, at his own request. 
She says that he expressed himself as very 
much pleased with her idea, and with what 
she had done, and suggested that the 
book should be called '* Reminiscences 
of a Poet's Home Life." He corrected 
with his own hands many lines, and made 
many suggestions which she wrote down 
in full He reviewed and revised all that 
was written most thoroughly, and re- 
marked on the chapter concerning his 
personal description — **Why, that is my 
portrait ; flattered certainly, but it is me, 
and I will never have another token better 
than that." His sudden death hastened 
the appearance of the little book. After 
his death, the authoress and her husband 
spent an evening with Mr. Longfellow's 
brotherin-law, Mr. T. G. Appleton, and 
read to him the entire work, receiving at 
the time many new suggestions and 
several important facts from him. There 
is much in the book which will be greatly 
valued by the poet's admirers. It is full 
of information giving a vivid conception 
of Mr. Longfellow and his ways. The 
following personal description wUl be read 
with interest We think it is the best we 
have seen :— 

Personal DeseiiptloB tf the Poet. 

I could see m the exact pictures of him 
taken at twenty^ forty, and the later years of 
his life, the same HQvarying, lijieal foatares. 
His fitoe, filled with ragged lines, presents a 
contonr of great firmness and intelligence. 
The nose is Roman rather than Greeks with 
the very slightest aquiline tendency. His 
eyes are clear, straight-forward, almost proud, 
vet reassuring, rather deeply set, and shsdowed 
by hearj. overhanging brows. In moments of 
lofty and inspired speech they have on eagle 
look, and the orbs deepen and flMh. Like 
the gpreat bird of prey, they seem to soar off 
into endless spaee, grasping ia the talons of 
the mental Tision things unattainable to less 
ambitious flight. With his moods they vary^ 
and when calm, nothing coald exceed the 
qtiietness of their expression. If sad, an infi- 
nite tenderness reposes in their depths, and 
if merry, they sparkle and bubble over with 
fan. In fact, before the poet speaks, these 
traitorous eyes have already betrayed his 
humour. I must not forget the g^at^t of all 
expressions — humility. To one whose soul 
and mind are giren to DiTine thought, 'tis in 
the eye that this sentiment finds its natural 
outcome. And the world knows that Long- 
fellow's faith is a crowning gem in a diadem 
of Tirtoes. His face is not a mask, but an 
open hook — a posiUre index to ^s cha- 
racter. His forehead is high, prominent, 
and square at the temples, numberless fine 
Hoes are ingrained in its surface, and on 
either side a slender, serpentine Tein 
starts from the eyes, and mounting up- 
wards loses its^ beneath a mass of silver/, 
white hair; I should scarcely call them 
the work of time, but rather the marks 
of an 07er-active mtelli-jjence, and they may 
bare appeared to others at thirty as plainly as 
thejdo to me to-day. The cheek-bones are 
hi^, and near the jaw the cheeks are sightly 
minken. The mouth is the most sensitive 
feature in the face. Its character is mobile, 
oren yiddizig, absolutely belying the out- 
op^ea flrainess of the other features. The 
Iqw flat mther full, sharply ootiiDed* and 



faintly tinged with colour; the;|r close softly, 
and are sometimes tremulous with emotional 
speech. Longfellow might be coaxed, but 
never driven. The whole of the face glows 
with a beautiful carnation more suggestive of 
youth than old age. The lower part is com- 
pletely hidden by a wavy beard of snowy 
whiteness, which also half conceals the 
slender throat. The hair, mingling with 
this, sets the rosy face in an aureole of snow. 
The chest is broad, not deep. With a supple 
and graceful carriage, he is straight as an 
arrow, and has a nature of extraordinary 
vigour. 

There is a freshness in the style of this 
little volume which commends it at once to 
the reader's attention. We are certain 
that it will have a wide reading once it has 
become known. We have only space for 
one or two more quotations. The first 
has reference to a visit which the authoress 
paid to the Poet one winter day, in which 
she refers to a friend of Mr. Long- 
fellow's youth whom she met there. This 
friend was Mr. J. W. Greene, grandson of 
an American General. 

A Pleasant IncMent. 

Comlog up the fiont walk, the Poet met us 
at the dw>r^ and led the way into the delight- 
fal study. So bright was the picture I could 
not help exclaiming, "How beautiful are 
these walls, the atmosphere breathes rest and 
comfort." 

"And,'' added the Professor, '<when you 
oome the many chambers are filled with wel- 
comes." 

A bright-faced gentleman, evidently an in- 
valid, was drawn up before the fire, a little to 
the left, I should say, and the Processor pre- 
sented hisi as "mj dear old friend, Mr. 
Greene." 

Mr. Greene has a charmiag smile, and looked 
affectionately at the Poet as he said these 
words. 

"Yes," he answered, "your old friend, and 
now worse, old and helpless. You see,*' he 
continued, "I had so severe an attack of 
rheumatism some time since, that it has left 
me in a very lame conditit'U. I am obliged 
to sit here in this chair, and cannot move 
with ease, otherwise I should get up and make 
you a profound bow." 

'* We'll forgive you, Greono," said the Pro- 
fessor, cheerfully, ** although who can say 
how much we lose in not witnessing that bow. 
Perhaps— suppose you try it ? " 

The invalid "was not to be coaxed," he 
said, so we sat down and talked of the 
weather, Boston, a hundred things, until the 
Poet saiid, " I want to show you my Bodoni," 

He then led the way into the little room 
opening ont ol the study and brought forth 
his wondrous treasures. One was a superb 
volume, and to-day these copies are most rare. 
Perhaps no one else in America possessed a 
collection o! equal value and beaaty. The 
Professor, with a scholar's «ye and •tudeot's 
love of ancient lore, fondled it with tender 
hands. He then went over to Mr. Greene, and 
together the two companions of childhood 
pored over a work that still had power to 
charm. 

It was a beautiful sight to witness the 
tender deference of Mr. Greene towards Long- 
fellow, but still more touching to see the 
Poet's regard for his invalid friend. He leaned 
towai'ds him lovingly, lifted the volumes with 
wondrous ears, and plaoni them in his hands 
with all s(dicitude, then took them away. 
When one particularly interesting demanded 
closer attention, the two old heads almost 
touched each other, and the eyes that three- 
score of years ago read from the same page 
at eehool, to«4iiy «oaQDe4 wnew, bi^t with 



de^^r love and interesi^ the words that they 
knew by heart, not by habit. 

Some time passed, no one spoke, and yet 
they read on. Longfellow laid his hand on 
Mr. Greene's shoulder, the chair was drawn 
still closer, and the Poet's silver tresses almost 
touched his friend's sparse locks. The faces 
were different, but a curious study. 

The one, bright with youthful vigour, was 
pleasantly flushed with a faint colour, and 
the unabated interest that he had in all classic 
souvenirs showed itself in the eager look of 
his eye* and the ready movement of the out- 
stretched hands. The supple form bent itself 
with a grace and faciliby that belied his snowy 
loeks and whitened, frost-like beard. He 
seemed a man strong not only to intellectual 
strength^ but in a jmysique that the passing 
years had in no wise undermined. 

But the companion of his youth — ^how can 
I best describe him? The head, once of 
shspe^ grace and crowned with masses of 
curUng Mr, had shrunken with the inarch of 
time, and the scanty locks gathered about the 
still classic profile dro<^>ed with timidity and 
strangeness, as if, left alone by their kindred, 
they abandoned themselves to their fate. The 
face, once the perfection of manly beauty, still 
retains an expression of great sweetness and 
refinement. The eyes, blue, large, and very 
bright, smile out with intelligence and genisd 
warmth^ and on the broad, high forehead the 
fine wrinkles arn powerless to hide the noble 
proportions and deeply-marked characteristics 
of the man's brain and intellectual power. The 
mouth is a little drawn, but the lips open 
pleasantly, and smile with the slightly con- 
scious ejqpression sf one who had been used to 
fascinate. The whole face is sympathetic, 
modest, and gentle, but^old. One would think 
him LoagfeUow's senior by a great deal, yet 
the Poet first saw the light of day when Mr. 
Greene's mother was a blushing bride, and 
many years after his loved friend came into the 
world. 

Full and interesting particulars are given 
of the last visit which this lady paid to the 
Poet, on the 28th of December, already 
mentioned. It is impossible to avoid 
giving the following quotation : — 
The Last Visit f the Poet. 

I spent the 2Sth of last December nt Cam- 
bridge by special invitation, and was delighted 
to find him in looks the negative Of ill-health. 
He had lost his colour, but the unusual pale- 
ness did not make him appear unwell. I 
must say I never have enioyed a visit bo 
much, and he was so remarkably bright and 
vivacious. He talked with great animation, 
and questioQed me on my recent visit abroad. 

" It is not yet decided," said he, " whether I 
ai» to go to Europe this year or not. I would 
like to ever so much, but I don't know. It 
is a long wav from home ; still we shall see." 
He then spoke of his recent illness. " In my 
lifatlme," said he, ** I never have suffered so 
toneh. £ ^^ad a^ first (about three months 
affo) an attack of vertigo that lasted forty- 
eight hours, and after that I was kept perfectly 
quiet in a darkened room. It seemed as if I 
never would get well, and even now I can 
only see my friends for a little while ; I can- 
not write, 1 cannot read, and must avoid the 
slightest excitement. But you, cMre Pandora, 
liow have you been ? Tell mo all about your- 
self." 

When I had finished he said, <<What, 
writing, and about me ? Weilj I must hear it 
all ; so let us begin at once." 

Then, in spite of my fear that it might tire 
him, he entered as usual with hearty interest 
into my work. The morning passed away, and 
when luncheon time came he said :— '* Whf I 
am really hungry ! That is a good sign." 

As we sat down to table he added, " This is 
like old time?. J fe^l so well to-davj a«d I am 
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going to make tea just as the first time when 
you came to see me. Alice/* turning to his 
dau^hter^ "see how well I am. It does me 
good to have companv, and I really think that 
in your anxiety you have made a prisoner of 
me far too long. I know that as soon as I 
commence going about and living in the old 
way, I shall feel far better." 

He talked a great deal, and really seemed 
anything but ill, or I should say, a oonvales- 
cent We went over the old study again, and 
he showed me a quantity of new thmgs, also 
a splendid painting that was on an easel in the 
Martha Washington room, and a very large 
steel engraving of himself, just made. 

It was unusually large. He opened the 
sheet, and said " Ton see all this paper — they 
try to make a big man of me, but the head," 
pointing to it, " the head is rather small, 
and," with a little laugh, "very natural." 

How glad I was to see some of his old 
humour ! He was quite gay and cheerful ; 
he seemed like a schoolboy home for his holi- 
day, and spoke of his plans for getting well 
immediately. The afternoon wore away, and 
still we lingered. 

"You see,'' said he, turning again to his 
daughter, " how well I am, and Low it 
brigtitens me up to see my friends. I think 
I must protest "against doctors, and do only 
what pleases me, then I shall speedily be 
cured." 

We should add, that this volume is 
prefaced with a fac-simile of the last letter 
written by Mr. Longfellow, on the 14th 
March, a little more than a week before 
his death, to " dear Pandora," — the mode 
of address which he invariably adopted 
towards the writer of this charming little 
volume. Every line in the book reveals 
to us a sweet and beautiful picture of one 
of the tenderest, purest, and most beauti- 
ful characters with which this century 
has been familiar. All the sadder is it to 
think that we shall see his face no more. 



DEMOCRACY.* 



" Democracy " is an " American," but 
still more a political, novel; and it is 
political, not in the manner of some of 
Mr. Trollope's stories, which relieve the 
monotony by transferring the scene from 
Barchester to Westminster, and by trans- 
forming deans into dukes and bishops 
into prime ministers. It more nearly 
resembles M. Daudet's elaborate pictures 
of society under the Empire or the Re- 
public; but while the French novelist 
cares supremely for persons, and Mr. 
Trollope for pages, the interest of Demo- 
cracy is political from beginning to end 
The book is, in fact, a brilliant attack on 
the Constitution, the society, the politics, 
and the politicians of the United States. 
The anonymous author has "drawn an 
impeachment against a whole nation," in 
terms a little vague, perhaps, but the more 
impressive because indefinite. He has 
enlisted all his powers to show us that the 
nation to which he belongs — for none but 
an American could have written in such 
gall of bitterness — is not only corrupt, but 
past all possibility of redemption ; and that 
without a sudden catastrophe or cata- 
clysm — a new rebellion might serve as 

* Democracy : An American Novel. lK>odo& : Mac- 
niillan and Co. 4s. 6d. ; cheap editioo, is. 188a. 



well — America will, in course of time, 
stand forth more corrupt than " Rome 
under Caligula,'' " the Church under Leo 
X.," or than '* France under the Regent'' 
All is tainted already — children, cities. 
Legislature, and judges. All is foul, and 
none can purify ; and it is only a fanciful 
woman, half ambitious, half Qubcotic, 
who even cares to try. 

For the moment we do not care to dis- 
cuss the limits which patriotism should 
impose upon this kind of authorship. It 
may be left to personal taste and individual 
conscience to determine whether it is the 
first duty of a citizen to expose his country 
abroad or to amend it at home; and 
whether it is justifiable, even in the sup- 
posed interests of morality, to set before 
the world personal sketches as easily re- 
cognisable by the initiated as those of 
the senator-^" the villain of the piece," 
and of some other characters who appear 
in connection with him. There is, at 
least, soine danger in representing actual 
persons, who almost challenge identifica- 
tion, in fictitious and imaginary circum- 
stances. Experiments of this kind either 
irritate or fail. Sometimes they do both. 
But, dismissing considerations of this kind, 
we may pass on to the story itself. 

The machinery is simple, and the plot 
slight ; the characters not too numerous 
nor too involved — a wealthy, cultured 
young widow, settled with her sister at 
Washington, with the object of seeing the 
machinery of Government ; a prominent 
politician and party leader, with a new 
President entangled in the meshes of his 
net; a cousin who is at once the lover and 
the guardian of the heroine, and the 
senator's rival in her afiections ; lastly, a 
miscellaneous company of American poli- 
ticians and financiers, foreign diplomatists, 
British peers, and indispensable ladies, and 
the stage is full 

Madeleine Lee and her sister Sybil are 
certainly drawn with great felicity ; each 
in her way is typical, and serves as an 
admirable foil for the other. Sybil is a 
bright, gay, straightforward, shallow, and 
practical girl ; with no room in her mind 
for " grave - stones or guide-books;" 
ritualistic in her religious tendencies, and 
apt to carry her faith into meie mundane 
frivolities. " When she went to a ball she 
always had the best partner in the room, 
and took it as a matter of course ; but 
then she always prayed for one ; somehow 
it strengthened her faith." Her sister, 
however, " took care never to laugh at 
her on this score, or to shock her religious 
opinions. Time enough," said she, " for 
her to forget religion when religion (ails 
her." Madeleine Lee has at once more 
depth and less wisdom than her shallow, 
downright sister, who, under a frivolous 
surface, has much earnestness and sound 
sense. After bitter sorrow and bereave- 
ment, Mrs. Lee has vainly endeavoured 
to forget the past by the aid of various 
distractions. She had tried philosophy 
and literature ; had eren read philosophy 



"in the original German;" and "the 
more she read the more she was dis- 
heartened that so much culture should 
lead to nothing." She had studied social 
science; gone the whole round of prisons, 
hospitals, and philanthropic institutions, 
and " saturated herself with the statistics 
of vice, until her mind had nearly lost 
sight of virtue." Then she had plunged 
into sestheticism, and had returned from 
Europe with the usual cargo of rugs and 
bronzes, and a " rather pleasing specimen 
of Corot," which, to the uninitiated, re- 
sembled nothing so much as " weeds seen 
through a fog." Now, weary of all this, 
and of a country where every man was 
like another, she had set herself to discover 
in this monotonous society some one who 
could ' ' grow to be a tree and cast a shadow. " 
More than this, she wanted to see with her 
own eyes the clash of tremendous interests, 
the " action of primary forces ; to touch 
with her own hand the massive machinery 
of society ; to measure with her own mind 
the capacity of the motive power." In 
short, she was determined to get at the 
very heart, as she considered it, of 
American democracy. And, furthermore, 
there is the subtle suggestion that the 
human interest was not altogether dor- 
mant, and' that low down, together with 
the curiosity to examine power, lay the 
passion to exercise it. 

Once established in Wa.<(hington, with 
friends in the inner circles of politics 
and diplomacy, Madeleine Lee seems in 
a fair way to realise her ambition ; and if 
she does not see Democracy, it will be 
her own fault if she does not study Demo- 
cratic leaders. Conspicuous in the 
Senate is one Silas P. RatclifTe, known to 
fame as " the Prairie Giant from Peonia, 
Illinois;" a bold, unscrupulous, and 
vehement character, with rough po^er of 
speech, and the finest subtlety of intrigue, 
dissimulation, and deceit It hardly needs 
adding that he was as corrupt as he was 
eminent ; that having made his mark by an 
audacious manipulation of a State ballot, 
he had risen by aid of the same power 
that started him, uniting in his own person 
the vices of aristocratic as well as demo- 
cratic constitutions — the craving for power 
and the desire for plunder. Accessible to 
flattery, sensitively vain on the ground of a 
supposed similarity to Daniel Webster, in 
person and in oratory, Silas P. Ratcliffe 
was an easy prey to an adroit woman like 
Mrs. Lee, who, bent on attaining her end, 
was regardless of the possible suffering 
of her victims. The gradual fascination 
of the Senator, the alternations of repul- 
sion and attraction, of abject humility and 
injured pride, are depicted with brilliant 
success. At last the capture is complete, 
and Senator Ratcliffe makes no attempt to 
control or to disguise his admiration. 
There are many scenes of various expe- 
rience on which the greatest care has evi- 
dently been expended, but none, perhaps, 
are more highly finished than the account 
of an evening reception of ^ J^^?^^'^^** * 
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the description, we fear, will hit many 
who are not members of a democratic 
society. 

A KecepUmi at the Wblte House. 

One eTening Mrs. Lee went to the President's 
first eveniDg reception.* As Sjbil flatly re- 
f ased to face the crowd, and Carrington mildly 
said that he feared he was not sufficiently re- 
constmcted to appear at home in that aug^ost 
preseDce, Mrs. Lee accepted Mr. French for 
an escort, and walked across the Square with 
him to join the throng that was pouring into 
the doors of the White House. They took 
their places in the line of citizens and were at 
last able to eoter the reception-room. There 
Madeleine found herself before two seemingly 
mechanical figures, which m'ght be wood or 
wax, for any sign they showed of life. These 
two figures were the President and his wife ; 
they stood stiff and awkward by the door, both 
their faces stripped of erery sign of intelli- 
gence, while tho right hands of both extended 
themselves to the column of visitors with the 
mechanical action of toy dolls. Mrs. Lee for 
a moment began to laugh, but the laugh died 
on her lips. To the President and his wife 
this was clearly no laughing matter. There 
they stood, automata, representatires of the 
society which streameit past them. Madeleine 
seized Mr. French by the arm. 

"Take me somewhere at once," said she, 
" where I can look at it. Here I in the comer. 
J had no conception how shocking it was t " 

Mr. French supposed she was thinking of 
the queer-looking men and women who were 
Ewarming through the rooms, and he made, 
after his own delicate notion of humour, some 
nnoouth jests on those who passed by. Mrs. 
Lee, however, was in no humour to explain or 
even to listen. She stopped him short : — 

** There, Mr. French I Now go away and 
leave me. I want to be alone for half an hour. 
Please come for me then." And there she 
stood, with her eyes fixed on the President and 
his wife, while the endless stream of humanity 
pasMd them, shaking hands. 

What a strange and solemn spectacle it was, 
and how tbe deadly fascination of it burned 
the image in upon her mind ! What a horrid 
warning to ambition ! And in all that crowd 
there was no ono besides heraelf who felt the 
mockery of this exhibition. To all the others 
this task was a regular part of the President's 
duty, and tbere was nothing ridiculous about 
it. They thought it a democratic institution, 
this droll aping of monarchical forms. To 
them the deadly duiness of the show was as 
natural and proper as ever to the courtiers of 
the Philips and Charleses seemed the cere- 
monies of the Escurial. To her it had the 
effect of a nightmare, or of an opium-eater's 
visi<»i. She felt a sudden oonyiction that this 
was to be the end of American society ; its 
realisation and dream at once. She groaned 
in spirit. 

" Yes ! at Ia?t I have reached the end ! We 
shall grow to be wax images, and our talk will 
he like the squeaking of toy dolls. We shall 
all wander round and round the earth and 
shake hands. No one will have any object in 
this world, and there will be no other. It is 
worse than anything in the " Inferno," What 
an awful vision of eternity I " 

From this point, the interest of the 
story runs in two channels ; and we have 
to trace the growing ascendency of Ral- 
cliffe over the new President, and over 
Mrs. Lee. It is no doubt difficult within 
the very narrow limits of a novel which 
does not run to three hundred pages, to 
sketch in a satisfactory way the strategy 
of an accomplished politician, and the in- 
tricate devices by which a man of honest 
intcnticn and feeble ability is ultimately 



ensnared ; but certainly the attempt has, 
in this case, not been very successful. 
The portaits, however, of the President 
and of his wife are of their kind inimit- 
able. We must be content with extract- 
ing only one of them. 

The New President. 

The new President was, almost as much as 
Abraham Lincoln or Franklin Pierce, an un- 
known quantity in political mathematics. In 
the national convention of the party, nine 
months before, after some dozens of fruitless 
ballots in which Batcliffe wanted but three 
votes of a majority, his opponents had done 
what he was now doing; they had laid aside 
their principles and set up for their candidate 
a plain Indiana farmer, whose political experi- 
ence was limited to stump-speaking in his 
native State, and to one term as Governor. 
They had pitched upon him, not because they 
thought him competent, but because they hoped 
by doing so to detach Indiana from Batcliffe's 
following, and they were so successful that 
within fifteen minutes Batcliffe *s friends were 
routed, and the Presidency had fallen upon 
this new political Buddha. 

He had begun his career as a stone-cutter in 
a quarry, and was, not unreasonably, proud of 
the fact. During the campaign this incident 
had, of course, filled a large space in the public 
mind, or, more exactly, in the public eye. " The 
Stone-cutter of the Wabash," he was some- 
times called ; at others " the Hoosier Quarrv- 
man," but his favourite appellation was '* Old 
Granite," although this last endearing name^ 
owing to an unfortunate similarity of sound, 
was seized upon by his opponents, and dis- 
torted into "Old Granny." He had been 
painted on many thousand yards of cotton 
sheeting, either with a terrific sledge- hammer, 
smashing the skulls (which figured as paving 
stones) of his political opponents, or splitting 
by gpgantic blows a huge rock typical of the 
opposing party. His opponents in their turn 
had paraded illuminations representing the 
Quarryman in the garb of a State's-prison 
coovict breaking the heads of Batcliffe and 
other well-known political leaders wilh a very 
feeble hammer, or as "Old Granny" in 
pauper's rags, hopelessly repairing with the 
same heads the impossible roads which typified 
the ill-conditioned and miry ways of his party. 
But these violations of decency and good sense 
were universally reproved by the virtuous ; 
and it was remarked with satisfaction that the 
purest and most highly cultivated newspaper 
editors on his side, without excepting those 
of Boston itself, agreed with one voice that 
the Stone-cutter was a noble tvpe of man, 
perhaps the very noblest that had appeared to 
adorn this country since the incomparable 
Washin^n. 

That he was honest, all admitted; that is to 
say, all who voted for him. This is a general 
characteristic of all new Presidents. He him- 
self took gpreat pride in his home-spun honesty, 
which is a quality peculiar to nature's noble- 
men. Owing nothing, as he conceived, to 
politicians, but sympathising through every 
fibre of his unselfish nature with the impulses 
and aspirations of the people, he affirmed it to 
be his first duty to protect the people from 
those vultures, as he called them, those wolves 
in sheep's clothing, those harpies, those 
hyenas, the politicians; epithets which, as 
generally interpreted, meant Batcliffe and 
Batcliffe's friends. His cardinal principle in 
politics was hostility to Batcliffe, yet he was 
not vindictive. He came to Washington deter- 
mined to be the Father of his country ; to gain 
a proud immortality and a re-election. 

Such was the man who entered upon 
office determined to crush the systematic 
corruption of RatclifTe and his associates, 
and with one and only one fundamental 



principle — that there should be no re- 
movals from office except for cause ; that 
the old maxim of **/^ spoils for the 
victors^* which has worked such irretriev- 
able mischief in American political life, 
should be discarded and disgraced. And 
yet within a few weeks — how, it is not easy 
to follow — we see the same man invite 
Ratclifie into his Cabinet, fondly imagining 
by this means to tie his hands ; surrendering 
to Ratcli£fe*s strong hands the complex 
mass of administrative work, and with a 
flagrant apostacy requesting him to find 
posts for some two-score of his friends, 
who have to be ** looked after,'' and must 
be ** stufied in somewhere." Finally, the 
new Administration turns out as corrupt as 
its predecessor. King Stork is very like 
King Log ; the entire civil service patron- 
age of the State is made the plunder of a 
successful party, rewards one victory, and 
serves as seed for another. The story 
reads with a bitter irony, the more intense 
owing to the absence of passion. Rat- 
cliffe and Corruption reign supreme. 

Ratclifife is successful in politics, but 
how does he fare in love ? It is almost 
the same tale. His adroitness and his 
power serve him almost equally well ; he 
starts as Mrs. Lee's slave, and then almost 
makes her his. Little by little he com- 
plicates the personal relations between 
them ; throwing on her the responsibility 
for his own decisions; consulting her 
when his mind is already made up; 
gradually introducing her to the meaner 
and baser side of political life, but dis- 
closing the sores of his rivals while con- 
cealing his own. We find all the old falla- 
cies of the subservience of means to ends ; of 
the necessity of compromise ; the good of 
the country identified with the exaltation 
of a person or the triumph of a faction. 
But Ratclifie rises to higher levels than 
these. Wilh intuitive insight into cha- 
racter, he reads Madeleine Lee's at a 
glance, and '* plays upon her sensitive 
nature as he played upon the President's 
coarse one.'* He goes so far as to appeal 
to her sense of duty, to her capacity for 
sacrifice, and entreats her to join him in 
purifying the political life of the nation, 
which he at the same time is polluting and 
degrading. The meanest of God's crea- 
tures, a great poet tells us, •*Has two 
soul-sidts — one to face the world with, 
One to show a woman when he loves her." 
Ratcliffe with consummate skill plays the 
hypocrite in this inner as in the outer 
side ; only now and then is there some 
jarring note — some discord in the counter- 
feited harmony. Mrs. Lee is fairly de- 
ceived, and her reluctance to marry again 
is diminished by the evident love of 
Carrington for her ; while Sybil, on the 
other hand, seems to have made a fourth 
in this ill-matched company, and thus 
to have repeated once more the situation 
Heine describes in one of his most fami- 
liar lyrics. But this time the ** old story " 
has a happier ending, and no *' heart 
breaks in '^(fj^jzec??^^^ ^^ ^^ reality no 
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reason why Madeleine should by a rash 
act crush Carrington's hopes, and give 
her sister at least the possibility of happi- 
ness. At the last, when the issue seems 
settled beyond revoke, and after Made- 
leine has determined in sheer perplexity 
to give herself to Ratcliflfe, a letter left by 
Carrington, who is abroad, reserved spe- 
cially for this very crisis, is put into Mrs. 
Lee's hands ; Ratcliffe is unmasked, and 
the danger past As the executor of a 
notorious lobby-agent, Carrington had 
discovered evidence implicating Ratcliffe 
in a gigantic fraud. A hundred thousand 
dollars had been paid over to him on be- 
half of a company interested in obtaining 
a State subsidy, to gain his influence in a 
committee over which he presided. He 
had sold the favours of the State, and 
taken the money to pay his political 
debts. This rude blow breaks the bubble, 
and Mrs. Lee and her sister leave Wash- 
ington for the East. After the " eddying 
dance of democracy,'* she pines for the re- 
pose of ** the Great Pyramid " and to " look 
out for ever on the Polar star." But before 
she leaves America, Ratcliflfe makes a 
supreme effort to regain his position ; and, 
though admitting that all of his acts could 
not be justified by abstract morality, argues 
that Mrs. Lee, by tolerating what she has 
already tolerated, must, on the same 
grounds, admit extenuation of this error 
also, and denies tha t there is any diverg- 
ence of principle between them. 

A Parting Scene. 

Mrs. Lee did not undertake to answer this 
last argument ; she only returned to her old 
ground. " Mr. Ratcliffe," she said, •* I do not 
want to arg^e this question. I have no doubt 
that you can overcome me in ar^i^ment. 
perhaps on my side this is a matter of feeling 
rather than of reason, but thp truth is only too 
evident to me that I am not fitted for politics. 
I should be a drag upon you. Let me be the 
judge of my own weakness! Do not insist 
upon pressimg me, further ! " 

She was ashamed of herself for this appeal 
to a man whom she cauld not respect, as 
though she were a suppliant at his mercy, but 
she feared the reproach of having deceived him 
and she tried pitiably to escape it. Bateliffe 
was only encouraged by her weakness. 

" I must insist upon pressing it, Mrs. Lee," 
replied he, and he became yet more earnest as 
he went on ; " my future is too deeply involved 
in your decision to allow of my accepting yonr 
answer as finaL I need your aid. There is 
nothing I will not do to obtain it. Do you 
require afiEection ? mine for yon is boundless ; 
I am ready to prove it by a life of devotion. 
Do yon doubt my sincenty f test it in whatever 
way you please. Do yoa fear being dragged 
down to the level of ordinary politicians ? So far 
AS concerns myself, my great wish is to have 
your help in purifying politics. What hig^w 
ambition can there be than to serve one's 
<M>untry for such an end ? Your sense of duty 
is too keen not to feel that the noblest objects 
which can inspire any woman, combine to 
point out your course." 

Mrs. Lee was excessively uncomfortable, 
although not in the least shaken. She began 
to see that she must take a stronger tone if she 
meant to bring this importunity to an end, and 
she answered^ " I do not doubt your affection 
or your sincerity^ Mr. Bateliffe. It is myself I 
doubt. ToxL have been kind e«9Qgh to give 
me Wfjip\ of your confidence this w jnt^r, wA if 



I do not yet know abont poUtiot all that is to be 
known, I have learnt enough to prove that I 
could do nothing sillier than to suppose myself 
competent to reform anything. If I preten- 
ded to think so, I should be a mere worldly, 
ambitions woman^ such as people think me. 
The idea of my purifying pcditics is absurd. I 
am sorry to speak so strongly, but I mean it. 
I do not cling very closely to life, and do not 
value my own very highly, but I will not tangle 
it in snuh a way ; I will not share the pr^ts of 
vice ; I am not willing to be made a receiver <^ 
stolen goods, or to be put in a position where I 
am perpetually obliged to maintain that im- 
morality is a virtue ! ' 

As she went on she became more and more 
animated, and her words took a sharper edge 
than she had intended. Batoliffe felt it, and 
showed his annoyance. His face grew dark 
and his eyes looked out at her with their ugliest 
expression. He even opened his month &r an 
angry retort, but controlled himself with an 
effort, and presently resumed his argument. 

" I had hoped," he began more solemnly 
than ever, " that I should find in you a \otiy 
conrage which would disregard such risks. If 
all true men and women were to take the tone 
you have taken, our government would soon 
perish . If yo u consent to share my career, I do 
not deny that you may find less satisfaction 
than I hope, but you will lead a mere death in 
life if you place yourself like a saint on a 
solitary column. I plead what I believe to be 
your own cause in pleading mine. Do not 
sacrifice your life ! " 

Mrs. Lee was in despair. She could not 
reply what was on her Ups, that to marry a 
murderer or a thief was not a sure way of 
diminishing crime. She had already said 
somethiog so much like this that she shrank 
from speaking more plainly. So she fell 
back on her old theme. 

" We must, at all events, Mr. Bateliffe, use 
OUT jndgmente according to our own consci- 
ences. I can only repeat now what I said at 
first. I am sorry to seem inseasiblo to your 
expressions towards me, but I cannot do what 
yon wish. Let us maintain our old relaiions if 
yoQ will, but do not press me further on this 
subject." 

So much for the plot of the drama : 
and for a book which has achieved a 
sensation, none could be simpler, and 
in summary less calculated to excite the 
interest which it actually arouses. In the 
words of Cannings famous grinder, it 
might say, ** Story ? Lord, bless you ! 
I have none to tell, sir ; " and yet every 
page is engrossing from first to last. The 
subsidiary characters are drawn with 
exquisite skill, the little group of foreign 
dipkMnatists especially: Lord Skye, the 
languid English ambassador, and cynical 
old Baron Jacobi are inimitable sketches 
from the life. Among the ladies, next 
to the berDLoe ajnd her sister, Victoria 
Dare holds the first place. She is an 
admirable type of American girlhood in a 
more than unconventional audacity; we 
see her sitting on the stairs all through 
supper, 'booking like a demure yellow 
cat with two bouquets in ha- paws," while 
she lets one of her admirers " feed her 
with ice-cream from a spoon." She is 
bent on showing Dunbeg (a coronet 
with « peat-bog attached"), *' a phaae ** 
far his article in the Qidarf^r^^ on 
American manners and customs. At 
another time she gives a biography of 
W^BhingtoB iforthy of Mark Twaia^ 



Tlie Pather •f Us ComitiT* 

Miss Dare listened with an ezpression of 
superiority not unmixed with patience^ and 
then she ^ilightened him as follows : " All you 
have been saying is perfectstuff— excuse the tuI. 
ffaritv of the expression. When I am a CountesB 
I will correct my language. The truth is that 
Qeneral Washington was a raw-boned country 
farmer, vetj hard-featured, very awkward, 
Tery illiterate, and very dull ; very bad tem- 
pered, very profane^ and generally tipsy aiter 
dinner." 

"You shock me> Miss Dare!" exclaimed 
Dunbeg. 

'* Oh ! I know all about Q^neral Washing- 
ion. My grandfather knew him inbimately, 
and often stayed at Mount Yemon for weeks 
together. You must not believe what yoa 
read, and not a word of what Mr. Carrington 
will say. He is a Virginian and will tdl yoa 
no end of fine stories, and not a syllable of 
truth in one of them. We are all patriotic 
about Washington and like to hide his faults. 
If I weren't quite sure you would never repeat 
iii, I would not tell you this. The truth is 
that even when George Washington was a 
small bov, his temper was so violent that no 
one could do anything with him. He once cnt 
down all hia father's fruit-trees in a fit of 
paasion« and then, just becavae they wanted to 
flog him, he threa4iened to brain his father with 
the hatchet. His aged wife suffered agonies 
from him. My grandfather often told me how 
he had seen the General pinch and swear at her 
till the poor creature left the room in tears ; and 
how once at Mount Vernon he saw Washing- 
ton, when quite an old man, suddenly rush at 
an unoffending visitor, and chase him off the 
place, beating him all the time over the head 
with a great stick with knots in it, and all 

i'ust because he heard the poor man stammer; 
le never could abide s-s-stammering." 

The book, as these meagre extracts 
will abundantly prove, is wonderfully 
brilliant. Whether it justifies itself is 
another matter. To us it seems likely to 
do more harm than good. It will not 
animate a single American citizen to 
strenuous effort in delivering his national 
honour frotn one of its darkest bloU; and 
it may serve to encourage the recreants 
who in culture, or selfish refinement, take 
their ease, without stirring a finger to aid 
those who are conscious that public 
privilege entails personal duty, and that to 
receive the blessings of a civilised society 
without any attempt to perpetuate and in- 
crease them is cowardice and fraud. 
Those who leave politics to the corrupt are 
themselves responsibie for corruption. 
And Givil Service reform is no impossi- 
bility. As De Tocqueville pointed out, 
the social oonditions of the couniry put 
no permanent class on ibe side of vice and 
corruption : it is with individuals that the 
evU lies, and individuals it is possible to 
encounter with success, for corruption and 
incapacity can never be lasting ties. Yet 
the author of Dtmocrcuy^ so far from 
admitting this fact, seems to teach, at least 
by implication, the very opposite doctrine; 
and Carrington, who does not sauple to 
betray a business trust to save the woman 
he loves from a degrading marriage, clearly 
would never dr«am of doing as much, 
though the moral obligation in either case 
is equally strong, to save his country. 
There are many other points worthy oi 
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slightest consideration is given to the 
oGodidons under which American society 
has been formed, by an influx of the dregs 
of foreign nations, and with the adverse 
strain of a great civil war and of rebellion 
which lasted when the Confederate armies 
hadsurrendered. Whatever faults American 
Democracy may show, this novel, striking 
though it is as a literary performance, is 
ooe-slded and unjust in estimating its 
shortcomings. Of its virtues it takes no 
account, and it gives no inspiration to 
grapple with the evil. It has the curse of 
barrenness upon it — a fair show of foliage, 
bat no blossom and no fruit. 



A YANKEE SHOWMAN.* 

Mr. Barnxjm, the American showman, 
not content with exhibiting everything 
new or strange that comes in bis way, now 
seems anxious to place himself on view. 
He fats given to the world an autobiogra- 
phy, which he terms ** Recollections," 
but which might with equal correctness 
have been styled "Revelations.'* Mr. 
Baroum is every inch a showman, and is 
proud of his calling. For something like 
half a century he has spared no pains to 
keep himself and his belongings pro- 
minently before the public ; indeed, his 
very name — on this side of the Atlantic, 
at least — has found a place in the 
vocabulary of slang, and passes current 
to-day for what amounts to something 
not unlike a hoax. After the dodges 
which he claims to have indulged 
in to " fetch,** the people, it would be 
easy to imagine that the "stubbornness " 
displayed by Jumbo in declining to quit 
the Zoo was according to order. Over 
and over again in his " Recollections," 
Mr. Barnum avows himself a believer in 
printer's ink, and in this respect is a 
thorough Yankee. With him advertising 
is the very soul of business, and the main- 
spring of success. At the same time, he 
owes not a little to a dogged determina- 
tion to surmount obstacles. After clear- 
ing ;^i 00,000 by his engagement with 
Jenny Lind, he lent his name to a 
rotten company and lost everything. 
This episode in his life-story almost leads 
the reader to feel that chance has had not 
a little to do with Mr. Barnum's lucky 
ventures. But the plucky manner in which 
he set himself anew to fortune-making 
shows him to be possessed of more " go " 
than falls to the lot of ordinary mortals. 

Mr. Barnum, who is now over seventy 
years of age, was born in the town of 
Bethel, Connecticut. After working upon 
his father's farm, the future showman 
betook himself to store-keeping. This, 
however, was too prosaic an exist- 
ence for the young man. Americans are 
said to be either colonels, editors, or 
D.D.*8 Without staying to inquire into 
the tmthfulness or otherwise of this esti- 
yte, we have Mr. Bamum's own word 
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for it that in early life he became editor 
and proprietor of a newspaper, and found 
to his cost that it was but one step from 
the editor's chair to the prison cell. He, 
however, soon relinquished a calling 
which subjects a man to pains and penal- 
ties should he speak his mind too freely. 
He now made his d^uf as a showman, 
having purchased, begged, or borrowed a 
negress, said to be 161 years old— a not 
very well authenticated case, but near 
enough for exhibition. Upon the 
death of this mysterious old lady, Mr. 
Barnum collected a travelling company. 
Many pages are devoted to chronicling 
his doings in this capacity, but they are 
devoid of interest. The author is 
certainly on the best of terms with him- 
self, and makes far too much of trivial in- 
cidents. His " struggles " do not cease 
until he becomes proprietor of the 
American Museum in New York. He 
gauged the public taste, and provided just 
the kind of entertainment to catch the 
million. About this time he hit upon 
another venture, which proved a great 
success. He had indulged in baby- 
shows, and had exhibited strange crea- 
tures of all kinds, from a mermaid 
to a giant, but now he turned his atten- 
tion to a dwarf — General Tom Thumb, 
who secured a fortune for the lucky show- 
man. Mr. Barnum was not slow to recog- 
nise that he possessed a veritable prize in 
the little General, and lost no time in con- 
veying him to England. The success of 
the hit fairly surprised the far-seeing 
exhibitor. Tom Thumb became a uni- 
versal favourite, and was presented to 
nearly every crowned head in Europe. 

T4)in Thumb and tht Queen. 

On arriving at Buokinghaoi Palaoei says 
Mr. Baroum, tho Lord-ia-Waiting pat me 
" under drll " aa to the manner and form in 
which I should conduct myae!f in the presence 
of royalty. I was to answer all questions by 
Her Majesty through kim, and in no eTont to 
speak diroctly to the Queen. In leaving the 
royal presence I was to " back out,^ keeping 
my face always towards Her Majv)sty, and the 
illustrious lord kindly gave me a tpecimen of 
that sort of backward locomotion. How far I pro- 
fited by his instructioas and example will 
presently appear. We were conducted through 
a long corridor to a broid flight of marble 
st^M, which led to the Qaeaa's magnificent 
picture-gallery, where Her Miijeety and Prince 
iLlbert, the Duchess of Kent» and twenty or 
thirty of the nobility were awaiting our 
arrival. They were standing at the farther 
end of the room when the doors were thrown 
open, and tho General walked in, looking like 
a wax doll gifted with the pov^er of locomotion. 
Surprise and pleasure were depicted on the 
countenances of the royal circle at beholding 
this remarkable specimen of humanity so much 
smaller than they had eridently expected to 
find him. The General advanced with a firm 
step, and, as he came within hailing distance 
made a very graceful bow, and exclaimed, 
" Good evening, ladies and gentlemen ! " A 
burst of laughter followed this salutation. The 
Queen then took him by the hand, led him 
about the gallery, and asked him many ques- 
tions, the answers to which kept the party in 
an uninterrupted strain of merriment. The 
Gheneral familiarly informed the Qu^n that 
her picture-gallery was " 4rBt-rat©," and told 



her he should like to see the Prince of Wales. 
The Queen replied that the Prince had retired 
to rest, but that he should see him on some 
future occasion. The General gave them his 
songs, dances, and imitations, and after a con- 
versation with Prince Albert and all present, 
which continued for more than an hour, we 
were permitted to depart. The Queen was 
modestly attired in plain black, and wore no 
ornaments. Indeed, surrounded as she was 
by ladies arrayed in the highest style of 
magnificence, their dresses sparkling with dia- 
monds, she was the last persom whom a 
stranger would have pointed out in that circle 
as the Queen of England. The Lord-in- Waiting 
was perhaps pleased when he saw me following 
his illustrious example in retiring from the 
royal presenoe. He was accustomed to the 
process, and therefore was able to keep some- 
what ahead (or rather aback) of me, but even 
I stepped rather fast for the other member of 
the retiring party. We had a [considerable 
distance to tntel in that long gallery before 
reaching the door, and whenever the General 
found that he was losing ground, he turned 
around and ran a few steps, then resumed the 
position of " hacking out, ' then turned around 
and ran, and so continued to aitemate his 
methods of getting to tho door, until the gal- 
lery .fairly rang with the merriment*of the royal 
spectators. It was really one of the richest 
scenes I ever saw ; running, under the circum- 
stances, was an offence sufficiently heinous to 
excite the indignation of the Queen's favourite 
poodle dog, and he vented his displeasure by 
barking so sharply as to startle the G«nersd 
from lus propriety. He, howe» er, recovered 
immediately^ &nd^ with his little cane com- 
menced an attack on the poodle, and a 
funny fight .ensned which renewed and 
increased the merriment of the royal party. 
This was near the door of exit. We had 
scarcely passed into the ante-room, when one 
of the Queen's attendants came to us with the 
expressed hope of Her Majesty that the General 
had sustained no damage ; to which the Lord- 
in- Waiting 2playf uUy added, that in case of 
injury to so renowned a personage, he should 
fear a declaration of war by the TJnited States. 
On our second visit to the Queen, we were 
receired in what is called the " Yellow Draw- 
ing-room," a raagnifioent apartment, surpass- 
ing in splendour and gorgeousness anything of 
tho kind I had ever seen. It is on the north 
side of the gallery, and is entered from that 
apartment. It was hung with drapery of rich 
yellow satin damask, the couches, sofas, and 
chairs being covered with the same material. 
The vases, urns and ornaments were all of 
modem patterns, and the most exquisite work- 
manship. The room was panelled in gold, and 
the heavy oorn ices beautifully carved and gilt. 
The tables, pianos, dbc, were mounted with gold 
inlaid with pearl of Tarious hues* and of the 
most elegant desigis. 

We were ushered into this gorgeous drawing- 
room before the Queen and royal circle had 
left the dining-room, and as they i^proached 
the General bowed respectfully, and remarked 
to Her Majesty " that he had seen her before," 
adding, " 1 think this is a prettier room than 
the picture-gallery; that chandelier is very 
tine." The Queen took him by the hand, and 
Bttd she hoped he was very well. 

*' Ye6, madam," he rephed, " I am first- 
rate." 

"General," continued the Queen, "this is 
the Prince of Wales." 

" How ate you, Pnnoe ? " said the General, 
shaking btm by the hand, and then, standing 
beside the Prince, faeren:arked, *'The Prince 
is taller than I am, bat I feel as big as any- 
body," upon which he strutted up and down 
the room as proud as a peacock,amid the shouts 
of laughter from all present. 

The Queen then introduced the Princess 
£oyal« and the General immediately led her to 
his elegant little «ofa, whioh ^^^^K/^ " " 
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and with mucb politeness sat himself down 
beside her. Then, rising from his seat, he 
went throuj^h his various performances ; and 
the Qaeen handed him an elegant and costly 
souTenir, which had been expressly made for 
him by her order, for which he told her, *' he 
was rery much obliflred, and would keep it as 
long as he lived." The Queen of the Belgians 
(daughter of King Louis Philippe) was present 
on this occasion. 

On our third visit to Buckingham Palace, 
Leopold, King of the Belgians, was also 
present. Pe was highly pleased, and asked 
a multitude of questions. Queen Victoria 
desired the General to sing a song, and asked 
him what song he preferred to sing. 

" Yankee Doodle," was the prompt reply. 

This answer was as unezpec'^d to me as it 
was to the royal party. When the merriment 
it occasioned had somewhat subsided, the 
Queen good-humouredly remarked, *' That is a 
very pretty song. General; sing it, if you 
please." The General complied, and soon 
afterwards we retired. I ought to add that 
after each of our three visits to Buckingham 
Palace, a verv handsome sum was sent to me, 
of course by the Queen's command. This, how- 
ever, was the smallest part of the advantage 
derived from these interviews, as will be at 
once apparent to all who consider the force of 
Court example in England. 

The Duke of Wellington, we are told, 
frequently called to see Tom Thumb, whose 
principal character was that of personating 
Napoleon by ''marching up and down 
the platform and apparently taking snuff 
in deep meditation." "I introduced 
him to the 'Iron Duke,'" writes Mr. 
Barnnm, "who inquired the subject of 
the meditation." * I was thinking of the 
loss of the battle of Waterloo,' was Tom 
Thumb's reply ; and this display of wit 
being chronicled throughout the country, 
brought thousands of pounds to the exhi- 
bitor." The author's next successful hit 
was that of securing Jenny Lind for a 
singing tour in America. Mr. Barnum 
was by this time possessed of consider- 
able wealth, and the remuneration he 
offered to the Swedish Nightingale was 
most liberal The success of the cam- 
paign astonished even the director him- 
self. Jenny Lind, however, does not 
seem to have altogether approved of Mr. 
Barnum's mode of creating sensations by 
way of advertisement, and her engage- 
ment, owing to this and some other 
cause, terminated rather abruptly, not- 
withstanding the conundrum which went 
the round of the States : " Why is it that 
Jenny Lind and Barnum will never fall 
out? Answer: Because he is always 
for-getting and she is always for-giving." 
After losing his money, as already indi- 
cated, through an absurd entanglement 
in a bubble company, Mr. Barnum next 
started his great show, which, of its kind, is 
to-day the wonder of America. This ex- 
hibition is minutely described, and the 
book appropriately winds up with the 
Jumbo farce. Mr. Barnum's " Recollec- 
tions" can have but little interest for 
English readers. The author, however, 
appears to have hosts of friends in the 
New World, and these will, doubtless, 
welcome the life-story of a man who has 
passed through some strange vicissitudes, 



and who to-day so well represents the 
" 'cute Yankee." 



liOnsfeUow's Psems. 

Messrs. Frederick Wame and Co. l|ave 
brought out a very timely edition of " The 
Poetical Works of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow," reprinted from the revised American 
edition, iacluding his latest poems, with ex- 
planatory notes. Mr. Longfellow appears to 
have made many emendations in the last 
American edition, and it is well that the 
English admirers of the poet should have the 
privilege of possessing a perfect copy of poems 
which they have long loved. The volume 
contains, also, Mr. Longfellow's earliest and 
latest poems, among which, we are told, there 
are several that have not appeared in any 
other edition of the author*s works. Per- 
haps few comparatively know the following 
sweet little verse, which is said to have been 
written by him for the purpose of putting on 
a fountain at Shanklin in the Isle of Wight, 
when he was visiting that place some yean 
ago:— 

O traveller, stay thy weary feet ; 

Drink of this fountain, pure and sweet ; 
It flows for rich and poor the same. 

Then go thy way, rememberinff still 

The wayside well beneath the nill, 
The cup of water in His name. 

No voucher is given for the fact of this being 
the composition of Longfellow, farther than 
a private letter from Shanklin. When we say 
that these poems are very clearly printed, and 
that the paper and linen cover are both 
good and appropriate, we feel sure that those 
who are in search of a one-volume edition of 
Longfellow's poems will do well to have this 
one. 
Plctnresqne B Ac O. 

We have received from Messrs. Knight and 
Leonard, of Chicago, a remarkable publica- 
tion, of the nature of a historical and descrip- 
tive account of the places near to which the 
Buftalo and Ob ioBailroad passes; it is there- 
fore called the Pieiuresque B. 4* O. Al. 
though it is done up in an illustrated paper 
wrapper, and has the look of a large pamphlet 
about the size of the Century or Harper'i 
magazines, it is well worth possessing. The 
scenes and life through which the great rail- 
road passes, are described both with pen and 
pencil. " The narrative throughout is the reflec- 
tion of that which was seen, was heard, was en- 
joyed." The engpnvings, which are very numer- 
ous, are entirely new, and are made from nature, 
not from photog^phs ; all of them were 
drawn and cut exclusively for this work. 
Some of the best American artists and en- 
gravers have been employed for the purpose. 
The book is a choice specimen of printing; 
and the engravings, setting forth the rivers, 
mountains, nooks and eomers, places of re- 
sort, and people, to be found in that beautiful 
region, are certainly of a superior kind. 

Class-book of Physical Geography. 

A new and revised edition appears of Mr. 
William Hughes' admirable book. Students will 
find in it all that they can possibly want. The 
maps and diagrams are very ^^d; and the 
several chapters are accompanied with ques- 
tions which will materially assist both teacher 
and pupil. We have known the educational 
books published by Messrs. Qeorge Philip and 
Son for many years, and can giro them a very 
cordial recommendation. The present edition 
of this book contains some new matter necessi- 
tated by the progress of the science with which 
it deals. We regard it as unquestionably 
worthy of general acceptance fmcl Xi»^ in 
Schools and colleges. 



Tke Irish Laii4 ^neotfoa. 

What it Involves, and How Alone it can be 
Settled, is the snl^eot of An Appeal to the 
Land Leagues, by Mr. Henry G€K>rge, author 
of " Progress and Poverty,"— the gentleman 
who, during the last few days has twice been 
arrested on suspicion in Ireland. Mr. George's 
position, is, that " the Irish land question is 
not a mere local question ; it ii a universal 
oueetion. It involves the great problem of the 
distribution of wealth, which is everywhere 
forcing itself upon attention." He wants the 
men of Ireland to proclaim, without limita- 
tion or evasion, "that the land of Natural 
Right is the oommon property of the whole 
people, and to propose practical measures 
which will recognise this right in Great 
Britain as well as in Ireland." Mr. George 
is evidently devoted to a rather Quixotic 
enterprise. We wish him, however, immu- 
nity from " arrest." 
The Last Attack on Cetshwayo. 

The Zulu King has some warm friends in 
the Colenso family. Mr. Francis Ernest 
Colenso comes forward in his Majesty's de- 
fence in a pamphlet, entitled, "Sir Bartle 
Frere's Last Attack on Cetshwayo." It consists 
of two letters which recently appeared in the 
Western Morning Newi, one from Sir Bartle 
Frere, and a reply by Mr. Colenso. 
The Christian Afce 

Has reached its twenty-first volume, and pre- 
sents to its readers a considerable variety of 
reading suited to all kinds of tastes. Anec- 
dotes and illustrations, articles by the Ber. 
Dr. Cuyler and various authors. Sermons, 
Poems, and Short Stories, as well as much 
other matter, fill its pages. (Lobb and 
Bertram.) 
The Balfy, 

Family Story Paper, froA thesamepublishers, 
has reached the eleventh volume. A portrait 
of Mrs. Surr, "the Friend of Poor Children," 
appears on the first page of the volume. This 
journal professes to ^supply pure literature, 
suited for family reading, instruction, and 
entertainment. It contains a large quantity 
of fiction, and furnishes short papers, asA 
poetry, which will make it welcome in many 
homes. 
DIoffraphles 

Of Great and Famous Men and Women of 
the Present Period, are supplied in a small 
volume by B. M. Hayley, B. A., which are said 
to have been derived "from special sources of 
information." Any way — " special," or not, in 
their source— these biographies are very brief 
and fragmentary. 
The Elementary Class-hook 

Of Physical Geography is also issued in a 
new edition, and will equally well serve the 

Surpose for junior classes, containing, as it 
oes, the leading facts and information in- 
cluded in the lu^r volume. (George Philip 
and Son.) 
New Ireland, 

By Mr. A. M. Sullivan, has just appeared 
in a shilling volume. This is the seventh 
edition ot an interesting book, giving some 
political sketches and personal reminiscences 
of thirty years of Irish public life, brought 
down to the present time. It is a book to 
read and keep at hand. 



LITERARr TABLE TALK. 

— Mr. O'Kclly, M.P., has left London as war 
correspondent in the East of the New York Herald. 

- The monument to Arnold of Brescia was un- 
veiled this week. 

— Mr. Gay. the correspondent of Ihe Dauy 
Telegraph, has been recaUcd, and his place is to be 
ftUcdby Mr. Le Sage, the manager of the p^w. 
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— Dr. Schliemann has had to relinquish his 
researches at Kissarlik, in oonseqnence of the inter-, 
fcrenoe of the Turkisb authorities. 

— The Senator. Duclerc, like so many other 
eminent modem French statesmen who have risen to 
high office, commenced his career as a journalist. 

— It appears from a Parliamentary return that 
the proceeds from the London Gazette are as much 
as ^^96,864 for the year." 

— Mr. Browning is taking his holiday in the South 
of France, where he was last year, in the neighbour- 
hood of the Grand Chartreuse. 

— Mr. Longfellow himself, says a New York 
journal, selected the title of his last book, " In the 
Harbor/' meaning that it should complete his 
works. 

— The American LUerary World states that 
Congress has again postponed action with regard to 
the proposed new building for the National Library 
at Washington. 

— Lord Ashbumham has kindly placed his Wyclif 
MS., which contains three unique tracts, besides 
duplicates of others, at the disposal of the Wyclif 
Sociciy. 

— It is with regret we sUtc that Mr. T. B. 
Smithies, of the British Workman^ in consequence 
of ill-healthy is at Eastbourne ; and that from 
the same cause, Mr. Hutchinson retires from the 
representation of Wakefield. 

— Dr. Mackintosh, Superintendent of Murthly 
Asyfaim, Perthshire, has been presented by the 
patron, the Marquis of Ailsa, to the Natural History 
Chair in the University of St. Andrew's, vacant by 
the transfer of Professor Nicholson to Aberdeen. 

~ In the form of a brief pamphlet, entitled 
"Plain Words on the Egyptian Question," the 
Liberal Central Association have published an ex- 
planation and a defence of the Government policy in 
Egypt 

— Messrs. Macmillan and Co. will publish in the 
aatamn a work on English grammar, by the Rev. W. 
CWrightson, of Cambridge, which will carry the 
logical and grammatical analysis of the language 
farther than has yet been attempted in books of this 
kmd. 

— According to the Nation, the Washington and 
Lee University conferred, at its commencement last 
June, the degree of Ph. D. for the first time on the 
basis of defioite study and the passing of an examina- 
tion. The post-graduate course required, covered 
t«o years, and the subject was the English laJnguage* 

— According to the returns of the Board of Trade, 
the export of printed books during the first six 
months of the current year shows a slight increase, 
being valued at jf505,oi7, as compared with 
iC478»359 in the corresponding half of z88z. Con< 
udering the practical monopoly of the colonial 
market enjo3red by the English trade, one might have 
expected these figures to be larger. 

— The Municipality of Rome has let into the wall 
of the Hotel dell'Orso a marble tablet Mrith the 
following inscription :~" S.P.Q.R. In this ancient 
hostelry lived the French moralist Montaigne, author 
of the ' Livre des Sages,' which contributed so much 
to the progress of the new philosophy. The Roman 
Senate conferred upon him the rights of a citizen of 
Rome.** 

— The annual Congress of the German Anthro- 
pological Society began at Frankfort on Monday. 
After an opening address by the president, Professor 
Lncae, on the development of anthropology during 
the last ten years. Dr. Schhemann delivered a lec- 
ture on his latest excavations at Troy. He was 
foUowed by Professor Virchow, on Mr. Darwin's 
relations to anthropology. About 500 members were 
present. 

— Dr. J. A. Langford, of Birmingham, will soon 
have ready " The Bright Birthday Book : Selected 
and Arranged from the Speeches and Letters of the 
Right Hon. John Bright, M.P." It is proposed 
issue this lx)ok as a souvenir of the commemoration 
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of Mr. Bright's twenty-five years* connection with 
Birmingham. 

— Not long since a printing-press was founded in 
Constantinople under the patronage of Osman Bey, 
Second Chamberlain to the Sultan, for the purpose 
of reproducing the chief works of Mussulman his- 
torians and theologians at a price that would render 
them accessible to the great mass of the followers 
of Islam. The first instalment of this series has been 
ahready issued by the press, and is appropriately a 
copy of the Koran. 

— The memoirs of the Baron de Vitrollcs, of 
which a few chapters have already appeared in the 
Nouvtlle R4vue, will be shortly issued by Charpen- 
tier, and will, it is said, furnish valuable material to 
the student of the later years of the First Empire. 
The book is likely to aflford details of interest con- 
cerning the policy of Mettemich ; but, judging from 
the specimen to hand, it will prove, the Academy 
thinks, rather heavy reading. 

— Julian Hawthorne has found the MSS. of a 
posthumous novel by his father, Nathaniel, written 
after "The Faun,*' or *' Transformations.'* The 
plot of " Dr. Grimshaw's Secret " turns upon the 
assistance be gave to a young American in love 
with an English girl, and the elTort to recover an 
estate belonging to the English branch of the family 
which had been divided generations previously, 
during the war of the Roundheads and Cavaliers. 
The work is practically complete, and it is believed 
to have been laid aside for the *' BUthedale 
Romance.*' The difficult character of the writing 
prevented the discovery being made sooner. 

— Touching the recent Drake commemoration, 
the Builder ynitts :— " Only one of Drake's dwelling, 
places in London is recorded. Stow, in his survey 
of Downegate (Dowgate) Ward, says :— 'On the 
east side of this Downegate-street is the great old 
house called the Erber, near to the church of St. 
Mary Bothaw. Geffiey Scroope held it by the gift 
of Edward III.' After passing into the hands of 
many noble proprietors, ' it was lately new builded 
by Sir Thomas Pullison, Mayor, and was afterwards 
inhabited by Sir Francis Drake, that famous mariner.' 
No doubt the neighbourhood was much frequented by 
seafaring men, for Stow, in explaining the name of 
the church burnt down in the Great Fire and not re- 
built, writes—' St. Mary Bothaw, or Boatehaw, by 
the Erber, hath the addition of Boathaw or Boat 
haw, of near adjoining to an haw or 3rard, wherein 
of old time boats were made and landed from Downe- 
gate to be mended.' The fire devoured the famous 
mariner's house, shortly after the Hind, which had 
been fitted up asal>anquet-hall, had been broken up. 
The name of Nelson is attached to several London 
streets and squares, and to more than a score o^ 
taverns and public-houses. There is one Drake-street, 
but not named after him ' for whose fame the ocean 
sea was not sufficient room.* " 

— Speaking of Mr. Ruskin*s writings, the Scho 
says :— •* We firmly believe that even to the vast 
majority of the English middle^Iass he is little more 
than a great name. They know that occasionally a copy 
of ' Modem Painters * is sold at from ;f 95 to ;f 40, and 
they occasionally read a magazine article by its 
author, but it is rarely that Mr. Ruskin's volumes 
appear upon their bookshelves. It is not so much 
the high prices that act as a deterrent as the studied 
obscurity. Nine men out of ten buy the goods that 
are well advertised and well displayed. For reasons 
which are satisfactory to himself, Mr. Ruskin some 
years ago determined that his works should not be 
advertised or displayed at all, and such books as he 
chooses to allow the public to buy are to be had 
direct from Mr. G. Allen, of Orpington, a village 
some tweuty miles from London. The book- 
sellers, having no pecuniary advantage to gain 
from the sale of Mr. Ruskin's works, do not 
exhibit them, and only enthusiastic disciples of 
the great Art critic know where to obtain them. 
The obvious result is, that to 'the great crowd of 



English worshippers in the Temple of Fame Mr 
Ruskin is * an unknown god.' Whatever 
Mr. Ruskiii may think of the matter, this is a 
deplorable fact. There is some consolation in the 
fact that many of the finest passages in ' Modern 
Painters * have been collected by a lady friend of 
the author, and re-published in a small volume 
entitled * Frondes Agrestes.' Considering the 
trouble which Mr. Ruskin takes to keep his works 
out of sight, it is somewhat surprising that this 
little book has run through five editions in less 
than ten years. The selections have been made 
Mrith admirable judgment, and with the approval 
of the author, who, however, freely criticises his 
own earlier work in the foot-notes. A copy well 
bound in roan costs but four shillings. It is a 
pity that Mr. Ruskin has not seen fit to publish 
his other works at an equally reasonable price, 
for beyond all question he is the dearest of Eng- 
lish living authors. It appears from Mr. George 
Allen's catalogue, that if anyone wishes to obtain a 
complete copy of the works which Mr. Ruskin 
now offers to the public, he will have to pay 
j£i9 19s. 8d. net. But this is the cheapest form 
in which the works can be obtained, the volumes 
being in paper boards and the pamphlets unbound. 
If the purchaser wishes to use the books and not 
merely to set them upon shdves to be looked at^ 
it is necessary that he shall order them bound in 
roan, calf, or leather, which will involve an ex- 
penditure of five or six pounds more. 'Fors 
Chivigera' is the greitest curiosity of all. As 
everyone knows, this is the title of a series of 
letters to the labourers and workmen of England. 
They are published in numbers at sevenpence and 
tenpence each, but if any labourer or workman 
wishes to read all the advice which Mr. Ruskin 
offers to his class, he must expend three pounds 
five shillings and twopence in eighty.nine unbound 
pamphlets." 
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Anchor (The), and the Have 0, x6ino (M. Ward) ... x 6 
Brown, Rules and Reffulations made under the Ade- 
laide Sew«r Act (Spoo) 2 o 

Barton (R. W.), Scripture Exposition t on the Old 

Lioes, xamo (Herbert) 4 6 

Dickson (W. EJ, Practical Organ-boildinff, cr 8vo 

(Lockwood) 3 6 

Fayrer (J.), The CHimate and Fevers of India, 8vo 

(Churchill) xa o 

Foster (D.), llie Scientific Angler, cr 8vo ( Bemrose) 5 o 
Friedlander (M.), Guide of the Perplexed of Maim- 

onides, Vol. X (Trubner) 25 o 

Godwin (G. N.), Ihe Green Lanes of Hampshire, 

cr Bvo (Griffith ft Farran) 6 o 

Gray (J.), A Banquet of Wit, xamo (Pickering) ... 5 e 
UalUm (R. A.), Moses : a Course of Lectures, cr 

8vo (Griffith & Fanan) 3 6 

Hart (D.), Manual of Gynecology, 8vo (Smith & 

Elder) ax o ^ 

Hartley ( P. W.), Gas Measurement, cr 8vo ( ^pon) 4 o 
Heat ley (G. S.), The Horseowner's Safeguard, or 

8vo (Blackwood) S © 

Johnson, Fen and Marshland Churches, x vol 4to 

(Simpkin & Co) 63 o 

Johnson (G.), Tho Harveian Oration, cr 8vo (Smith 

ScEldex) a 6 

Kompert (L.), Scenes from the Ghetto, cr 8vo (Rem> 

ington) 7 6 

Lane (L. M.), My Sister's Keeper, cr 8vo (GiifBth 

fc Farran) 3 6 

Langdon (M.), Ida May, cr 8vo (Ward & Lockj ... 3 6 
Larden (W.), School Course on Heat, cr 8vo (S. 

LowACoO 5 o 

Macdonald (J.), History of Polled Aberdeen 

Cattle, cr 8vo (W. Blackwood) xa 6 

Mallock (W. H.), Social Equality, cr 8vo 

(Bontley) 60. 

Muoro (R.), Ancient Scottish Lake Dwellinga, 8vo 

(Hamilton) >x o 

Notes on Ceremonial, new edition, royal 8vo 

(Pickering) 15 o 

Pirkis (C. L.), Saint and Sibyl, 3 vols. (Hu*st & 

Blackott) 31 6 

P. O. D., Six Home Counties, Vol. x, royal 8vo 

(Kelly). as o 

Rowe, An EnglishmaD's Views on Qursttons of the 

Day in Victoria (Tniboer) 4 o 

Ryder (H. J. D.), Poems, Origizial, tc, xamo 

(Gill) ... 3 6 

Sexton (M. J.), Pocket-book for Boiler-roake)S,new 

edition, 3amo (Spon) 5 o 

Syrath (C. P.). Madtira Meteorologic, 4to (Bamil- 
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Stodentt* Coacordance to Revised Version of the »• <*• ^ 

New Testament (Bemrose) 7 o 

Waueh (J. \ Wee Babies, 4to (Griffith & Farran)... 5 o 
Wilkins (W. |.), Hindu Mythology, cr Byo 

(Thacker ) w 6 

•.• ytny of ike above works and others may he had e/ 
James Clarke ^ Co,^ 13 a$td 14, FUet-sireet, Lomdem, 
EJC,, fOST FRii, /or ike published price. 



JOHR F. SHAW ft CO;S UST OF 
NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 



THE "LITEBAEY WORLD.' 

TXRMB FOR ADVSRTISSMBNTS. 

£ • d. 
Trade A.dv«rtiseaieDts,Piv* Lisas »adnQd«ff ... 030 

For Each Additional Line 006 

PerColnmn t xo o 

Public ConpaniM and ParUaoMntary Notice^ 

per Lin » o % o 

ESTABLISHED 185a. 

GILES GILES, 

ADVERTISING AGENT, 

CONTRACTOR FOR 
tBe Top Lines across thepajres in the ** ChristiaaWorld' 
AdTCitiseiiicnt Pafcs ia the •• Litwary World^' 

„ „ "Sunday School Times J " 

•• ;• , "BaptutMetsenirer;- 

*^ \\ „ •'ChrUtianWorldMagasinej" 

and the 
•FainflyCin:!eEditioB(Tuesday)of the Christian World/' 

ftC, %iC.j fcc. 

ESTIMATES GIVEN. 

il<it;«rH»emene« Received for Insertion in all iki 

London and Country Newepapers, 

Offloe— 146, Fleet Street, London, B,C. 

HUDIE'S SELECT LIBBART. 

NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR ALL 
xiSADERS* 

Revised Lists of New and Choice Books lately added 
to MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for S^tle at Greatly Reduced 
Prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postaf e 
kee on application. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW 

OXFORD STREET. 

Cmr Oirnci: a. King-street, Cheapside. 



SINGER'S SSWING MACHINES. 
Sales exceed Half»a.l>ftillion annually. _ 

SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Hand or Treadlp, at will. 



INGER'8 SEWING MACHINES. 

Thft mott approvfd in all cocatries. 

SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Have receiy«'d aoo First-class Mrdali. 

INGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 

The Best for the Family-— Easiest to Learn. 
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INGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 

The Best for the Dressmaker — The roost durable. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Best for the Tailor— Sew the strongest seams. 
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RINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 

The Best for the Bootmaker— Light or Heavy work. 

SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Sew finest muslins and heaviest cloths. 

SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
An Economy in every Household. 
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INGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 

New Improvements without Extra Cost. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Will last a lifetime. 
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INGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 

A liberal discount for cash. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Basy Terms— within the means of the poorest. 

SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Easy Terms—iio addition to the Price. 

INGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 

Will earn their cont in a few months. 

INGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 

313 Branch Offices in the United Kiagdoro. 

SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Beware o< Imitations. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Buy only at the Offices of the Company. 



HE SINGER MANUPACTURINQ 

COMPANY. 

Largest Sewing Machine Maker* in the World. 

Chief Counting House io Europe— 

|39| FOSTBKUU^ CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 



EDGAR NELTHORPE; or, the Pair 

Maids of Tbnnton. By Bev. ANDREW REED, 

Author of **IdA Vaae,^' &o. Crown 8to, olotk 

extra, 6b. 

A story of the Monmouth rebellion and the fall 

of the Stuarte, giving a lifelike and graphic deecrip- 

tion of that stirring time. Of the anthor's last story, 

"Ida Vane," the *' Scotsman " aaya: "A delightfully. 

written book ; there is soaroely a dnll page in it," and 

this will, we believe, merit the same praiee. 

JOYCE MORELL'S HARVEST ; or. 

the Annals of Selwick HaU. By EMILY SARAH 
HOLT. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 

Another of Miaa Holt's popular stories, in which 
she takes her reodors back to the olden days of " Good 
Queen Bess," and familiarises them with the sayings 
and doings of the Inmates of a oountry home in that 
eventful reign. This new story has all the mce and 
beauty which have made her previous volumes so 
popular. 

" The troth that is stranger than fiction not only sns. 
tains but absorbs the reader's interest from the first page 
te the last."— Church Standard. 

OUT IN GOD'S WORLD ; or, Electa's 

story. By J. M. CONKLIN. Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 5s. . 

A very pretty and original story of a young girl called 

to go out into the world relying upon Divine guidance 

and nroteotion, and finding it truly Ood's world. 

*' One of the most toudhing and elevating stories we 
have read. From beginning to end the tale is enchant- 
ing."— Daily Review. 

THE LYONS' DEN : or. Boys will be 

Boys. ByTOTTY OSBORN, Author of "Jack,*' 

** Pickles," Ao. With Illustcations, crown 8yo, 

cloth extra, 5s. 

" The Lyons ** are a large familypf boys and girls with 

varied dispositions and tastes. The characters are well 

drawn and the story full of brightness and enjoyment. 

A book for boys and girls from twelve to fourteen. 

THE LIGHT OF THE HOME; 

or, Mabel's Story. By the Author of "Aunt Hester, 
and Why we Loved her." Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
A fresh, bright story of some of the ehauffes which 
oome to many honseholds In which love and natience 
work their happy result, not only of diflfusing blessing 
to others, but of gathering a rich reward of love to the 
unselfish labourer in the quiet field of home ministry. 

*' A delightfully told story, and will be one of the most 
poplar gmt^ books of the season."— Sftandaxd. 

GIPSY MIEB ; or. Firm as a Bock. 
With Illustrations. Crown dvo, 8s. Bd. 

A story that will, when known, rank with " Froggy's 
Little Brother," *' Scamjp," and other favDurites. The 
interest of the reader is oonoentrated on the little 
hsora from the very first chapter, and never flags cmtil 
the brave life is over and the victory is won. 

" Boys will find much to admire m the character of 
Qipey Mike."-Oraphic 

OVEB THE WALL. Bj Ismay Tbobn. 

Witi^ Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3s. fid. 
The author of those bright books for the little ones, 
"Pinafore Days," "Only Five," and "Six Years^ 
Darlinir." has given her youiur friends another stor> 
that wul interest them now they are somewhat older 
than when their aoqualntanoe was first formed. The 
boys and girls who have left the nursery, and entered 
on Bchool-ufe, will welcome her bright narrative with 
increased pleasure. 

UNCLE FRED'S SHILLING. Its 

Travels and Adventures. Bj EMILY BRODIE, 

Author of " Rough the Terrier." With lUostm. 

tions. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. 

The aathor of ** Rough " has this season taken up a 

ooin of constant use, and sketched with sympathetie 

touch the story of some of the persons into whose 

hands it passes. The narratives are well told and very 

interesting, though in this case it may truly be said 

truth is stranger than fiction ; the real travels of a 

shilling would indeed often reveal strange incidents. 

'* A Tery readable volume, abounding in pathos, and 
conveying healthy lessons*"— Nonccnformlst. 
HILDA; or, Seeketli Nob ner Own. By 
CATHERINE SHAW, Author of "In the Sun- 
light," tc.j crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. 
« A delightful book for girls."— Record. 

FUN AND FAIBIES. By Grace Stib- 

BINO. With numerous Ulostiations by T. Pym. 

4to, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. 

This attraotire volume will be a weloome present in 

any nursery. A little girl was nermitted to read the 

proofs, ana no more was heara of her until the last 

pege was reached, when she jumped up eagerly, in 

quirinsr, " Is there no move P is there no more ? 

" A delightful story— these pretty and tender pages." 
—Literary World. 

OUB CAPTAIN. The Heroes o! Barton 
BohooL With lilustmtions, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
3s. 6d. 

London : John F, Shaw & Co., 48, Pat«most«r-row, 
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MRS. WORBOISE'S ITEW YOLTTMES. 

SISSIE. By Ekha Janv Wosboisi. 
Crown 8yo, doth, 5s. [Just ready. 

MAUDE BOLINGBROEE. By Emka 

Jamb WOEBOXSB. Crown 8vo, 3s. dd. KewBditioa. 

[Just ready. 

THE STOBY of PEMSLOPE. By 

Bmma Jamm Wobboisb. Ciown 9vo, doth. 5c 

THE HEIRS of BBBINGTON. By 
Emma Jams Wobboisb. Grown 8to, doth, St. 



THE OLD ABBOT'S BOAD. A 

Novel, by Lizeib Alldridob, ^luehor of " B% Love 
and Law/' " Clare." " The World She dwoU ia," |e. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

** In every way this book is verr good reedmg. . . , 
The charm of the book is to be found in the deHioeoy 
with which character is drawn, in the vigorous s^le, 
and, above all, in the earnestness of oonvictlon vhioh 
makes itself fdt throughout."— Spsetotor. 

" Decidedly above the average of its Und."— PoQ 
Mall QaxetU: 

'* The story is well constructed, aud the characters, 
especially the girls, well described." — RritwK Qiiartsriy 
Re^fievo, 

THE MORAL FIBATES, and The 

CRUISE of the QHOST, With Twbbtt.fivi 

Illustbatioks. By W. L. Aldem. Crown 8to, 

cloth, 2s. 6d. ^ 

*' Will interest boys of a nautical turn of mind. Ther* 

are plenty of illustrations."— iltfcsaimMii. 

*' The book should be a decided snooess anumgyooiv 
readers on this side of the Atlantic."— Spectator. 
** Related with much spirit."— Graphic. 

LONDON JAMKS CLA.IIKB * CO.. U * 14.FLBgT8T..BA. 
TWBKTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 

TASTY DISHES; A Choice Seleo- 

tion of Two Hundred and Forty Tested Recipes 
for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, and Supper. Price 
One Shilling. 

" The ingredients are first given, and then the method 
is described. It appears to us an excellent, usofol book 
for thehousehold. "— utrdrostion Herald. 

" We have tested it ourselves, and we are perfectly 
satisfied with the result, more especU'iy where piidU 
dings are concerned. Every housewife ou^t to 
possess a copy."— Pountam. 



LONDON: JAMBS CL4RKIJ ft OQ.. 13 ft 14. PLBRT ST.. B.C. 
"A CEAJOilNQ MdQAZIKR'* 

-ILLUSTBATBD LOBDOB NbWS. 

THE ROSEBUD: 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINB 

0» 

NURSBRY NURTURE AND AMUSBMBMT. 



PRIOB THRESPBNCB. 

" A prettier threepenny vMgasiHe ofnwreery %wtwr§ sei 
amusement does not issue from ihe Prese."— SEBPnuP 
Post. 

" Any father or mother having once seen U must dssirs te 
teJte it moiUMy."— SHBrrxBU) Txmbs. 



No. XVll. /or AvovsT NOW READY, with Twbvtv 

Sbvbm Illustrations, contaitu ;— 

•* Three Babies," with Paob Illustbation. 

"Morning, Noop, and Ni^ht," with Illustratiov. 

*' The Brighton Express," with Illustbatiov. 

" Ncl y's Gjld Fiih," with Illustratiost. 

•' Charlie'* Pic-NIc," with FiVB Illustbatios*. 

" Say Yet, Marama," with Illustratiom. 

"Cherries are Ripe.' Paob Illustratiov. 

" Nursery Alphabet," with Eight Illustbatiovi. 

" Poor Dolly," with Illustratiom. 

" Only a Butterfly," with Illustratiom. 

*' Be as Still as a Mouse." St.ATB Picturb. 

"Charlie's Pet," with Pictubb to Paibt or Draw. 

" Baby's First Letter." Illustration. 

^ The Geese," with Music amd Illustratiom. 



""'^•'idi^cffe^*" 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 
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Now Ready, $9, doth bowdt, 

BY tnS LATE BSV. WILLIAM HAKNA, 

Author of the *<Life of Dr. Chalmers/' &c.. 



D.D., 



OUR LORD*S LIFE ON EARTH. 

Bevisid tmd chtaf Edition^ in Om Vclufm, %vo. 
The preparation of this yolane for press was the last hterary work which occupied Dr. Haona's attention. Onl^ 
a few dAjr* before his death he ezpreasea to the officers of the Kelicious Tract Society his earnest desire that this 
work, which has had an exteattve sale in the larger edition, miffht oe issued in such a form aod at snch a price as 
lo b« within the reach of the lartatt possible number of readers. 
THE RBLIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 5<^ PATBRNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 

The Gliristiaii World Smnier Holiday Nuibers. 

The Familt Cibcle Edition of the Chbistiak World is this year, as usual, 
Auring the months of July and August, bmlarobd bach week to Sixty-four 
GoiiUifK& These issues constitute the Summer Holiday Numbers, furnishing an 
ample storeof charming EoUiay reading* The Seven -Niimfegrs, now beady, contain: 

The opening chapters of** Amy Wilton," 



A Serial Story, 

by Mrs. Emma Janb Worboisb; 

and 

« UncU John's Choice,^' 

by LuoY Wabdbn Bbarnb; 

** His Summer Suit," 

Comflbtb Tale by M. S. MacBitohis ; 

**Kept Asunder;* 
CoMPLBTB Tale by Annbttb F.Watson; 

**Lord Bothmere's Suit;* 
Complete Tale by Marion Harland ; 

" Instead of the Thorn,** 
Complete Tale, ^M. S. MacBitchjb; 

"His Last Will and Testament;* 

Complete Tale, by Minnie Worboisb ; 

''A Ten^llar Bill;' 

Complete Illustrated Tale; 

** Nellie Dal^s Summer Holiday,'* 

CoMPLBTB Talb, 2^EglantonThoirne ; 

"The Mad Stone," 

Complbtb Illubtratbd Talb ; 

**Adam Thome* s Bepentance;* 

Complete Talb, by J. Perrbtt; 

•♦ Which was to Blame 9 *' 

Complbtb Talb, by'B. C. Garland ; 

" Frances Halliday*s Wedding,*' 

Complete Tale ; 

'' The Bell of St. Alphege;' 

Complete Talb, by B. MoCormiox; 

** Gord&n Leigh,** 

Complete Illustrated Talb; 

** A Summer Holiday;* 

Complete Tale, by L. W. Bearne ; 

"The Yellow Rose,** 
Complete Tale, by Laura Sanvobd ; 

" Bearing One Another*s Burdens," 

by Mm. Hbnbt Wabd Bbbohbb; 

" Christian CondOions of Success" 

and 

^* Seeking, but not Finding," 

by Lyman Abbott, D.D. ; 



"The Dear Ones at Home," 
by Mr& M. E. Sanoster ; 

" The Cares of Life," 

by J. B. ScouLLBR, D.D. ; 

*' The Fellowship of the Family," 

by Dr. J. Basom ; 

" A Beligious Life," 

by 0. F. Thwino; 

'*The Fashions for July;" 

** Grace in the Kitchen;" 

"Children*s Sleep," 

'' The Wife— Companion or Whatf** 

" Theory and Fact in Housekeeping; " 

" Using What You Know;** 

" Unmarried Matrons ; " 

" The Art of Sleeping ;" 

Over Fifty Columns op Pictures, 

Stories and Poetry for the 

Children ; 

Young Peoples' Pastime ; 

Selections Grave and Gay; 

Questions and Answers; 

And numerous Short Articles and Poeros^ 

including^- 

"A Preachment about Women;" 
** Finishing Touches;** '^The Fruitless 
Tree:" '* He Knew It All;** "Why Not?** 
''Of Novels;** " Oood Things Co$t:" 
''Hints to Quests;** "Fashions for 
August : " " The Use of Opportunities ; ** 
"An Electric Ba:lroad;* toith Illus- 
tration ; " Garden Parties ; " " In- 
formalities ; " " Women and W&rk ; ** 
" Restlessness and Manhood;** "The 
Danaer of False Hair;" "The Peace 
of the Summer Day ;" " Other People's 
Time;" "The Pine-Treis ;**" The Vuty 
of Best;" "For Young Hearts;** "A 
Love Qame;*' "Letter Writing;" 
" Brave Blackbirds ; " " Women^s 
Names ; " " Marry a Gentleman; *' 
"WHte Plainly;" " Thought Bead- 
ing;** dc. 



These Holiday Numbers appsafr each Tuesday for Nine Weeks. They can be 
obtained through any Newsagent for One Penny each. Order: — " Holiday 
Numbers of the Family Oirclb.'' — Offices, 13 d 14, Fleet Street, London, E,0, 



THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 

Of WEDNBSDA \% A UOUST tS^ cmimims :— 
TRUE FAITH. By tb« Rer. CMoa Uddoi*. 
ESAU AND JACOB. By tka Rer. W. Bull. B.A. 
KAHBL WEEPINO FOR HER CHILDREN. By 

the Rev. Wiluam Waltbrs. 
THE FAMILY CIRCLE | OR» HOME HOMILIES. 

By Abthur Momsix. 
THE SECRET OF POWER AND THE SIGNS 

OF success. By the Rev. William Hubbard. 
THE WILL OP GOD OUR MEAT AKD DRINK. 

By the Rev. Hsmkv Wabd Bbbckik. 
THE CHRISTIAN PARADOX* By the Rer. Rat 
, D J). 



wani was olareb * oo.. u^ flbet stebbt. b.o. 



" The Rebellion of the Daisies : " a Humoroue 
Operetta, with strHdne and an^uimff lUusfrtOiom 
and novel and hrilliani nmaic ; " John Angelo*$ 
VisUe to the Water<olour ffshibition/' with 81 
lUustrationt ; and A Wxld-Flotoer Paper, vrUh 8 
niuetrations, are among ihi leading contents qf 
the August Number of the "American Wide- 
Awake" MagaKine,ju$t readf, Thieietne cofi- 
tains in all no less than 60 choice Engravings, 
Price One Shilling, London PubUthers : James 
Olarhs and Co., 13 and 14, FUet-street, B.C. 
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The 

Willcox 

Gibbs 
Automatic 

Silent Sewing Maohine. 



5J 



The Very Highest Ex- 
cellence in every respect: in 
Design, Construction, Finish, 
and Performance ; Simplicity, 
Ease of Working, Usefulness, 
Durability. 

HAND OR TREADLE. 

Owing to the great elasticity 
and strength of its work, the 
" Automatic *' is specially 
adapted to Costume and Dress- 
making, the Making and Alter- 
ing of Children's Clothing, and 
General Domestic Sewing, 



FREE TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE- 

Carriage Paid. Lists Post-free. 



WiUoox and Gibbs 

8EW/NQ MACHINE GO. 



,.\ 



LONDON. 



150^ Cheapside, and 

135, Regent Street, W. 

10, Cross Street, MANCHESTER. 

113, Union Street, GLASGOW. 

32, New Road, BRIGHTON. 

15, Mercery Lane, CANTERBURY. 

i9j Market Street, NOTTINGHAM. 



A eERTIFIED AIEIT^ EYERT liWR. 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 



August 18, 1889. 



RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON^S 



L I S T 



SOCIAL EQUALITY : 

A SHORT STUDY IN A MISSING SCIENCE. 

By W. H. MALLOOK, 

Author of **!■ Life Worth Lirimrf " fto. In I rol.. 
crown 8to, price 6e. [Now ready. 



A SECOND EDITION 

or 

FANNY KEMBLE'S 
EEGOBDS of LATEB LIFE 

Is now ready, and can be obtained of all Bookiellera 
and at the Circulating Librariea. 

From ik$ QUABTBRLT REVIEW jutt puhluhed. 
** These Tolumes abound in valuable reminiscences, in 
criticisms of a high order, in eloquent bursts of feeling 
and sentiment ; in comments and reflections on life, 
manners, books, and STentt, the boldness and origina- 
lity of which are no longer marred, as in some earlier 
productions of her pen. by an admixture of extravag- 
ance and eooentrioitj not easily distinguished from 
affectation. We are no longer prerented by the petu- 
lance and irritability of genius from the frank and full 
recognition of its quality. She has emerged soothed 
and softened from the trying ordeal of domestic afflic- 
tion— a memorable example of the truth embodied in 
the couplet which (she says) Sogers repeated to her :— 

" ' The path of sorrow, and that path alone. 
Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown.' " 

From "LA JEUNB8SE d$ FANNY KEMBLEr 
By Mrs. Cbatbt, Author of " B6cit d'un SoBur." 

" In the first place, this book [Fanny Eemble's Be- 
oords "1 brought back to mind's eye one of the most re- 
markable women I have ever met. Then it ii filled to 
profusion with literary beauties of all kinds." 

POPULAR NEW NOVELS 

AT ALL LIBRARIES Sf BOOKSELLERS. 



A WESTERN WILDFLOWEB. 

EATHABINE LEE. 8 vols., crown 8ro. 



By 



BOYAL ANGUS. By Lord James 

DOUGLAS. 2 Tols. crown 8ro. 

" Qrayity is not wanting, nor eren pathos, to balance 
the lighter passages : and grave or gay, the author is 
always earnest as well as easy, polished no loss than 
natural on erery page."— Daily TAtgra'ph. 

"Lord James Douglas has a considerable power of 
setting forth incidents in a telling manner. An accident 
in the nunting field, the swamping of a boML and sub- 
sequent struggle for life, and a fearful ancTxatal Alpine 
catastrophe are forcibly and directly told."— Daily 
New. 

A STBAKGE JOUBNBY. In 8 vols. 

crown 8to. 

*' The characters have some most exciting adrentnres 
in the desert, some of which are sad and some amusing, 
but are all told in the writer's own fresh and natural 
manner."— Daily New: 

** The daily life in the wilderness seems to be truth- 
fully described, and the present seems an auspicious 
time for the publication of anything about Egypt." — 
AiKenaum. 

A BALL-BOOM BBPBNTANCE. 

By Mrs. ANNIE EDWA|LDES, Author of '* Archie 
Lorell," Ac. In 2 rols: dbwn 8n). 

" Mrs. Edwardes shows no diminution in her power 
of exciting the sympathies of her readers, nor as a rule 
in the delineation of character. ... In short the 
nor el is a trood one, without a single dull page."— 
Homing Pon. 

FOB OLD SAEE'S SAKE. By Hon. 

Mrs. FETHEBSTONHAUOH, Author of " KU- 
corrao," " Kingsdene," Ac. In 1 toI., cr 8ro, prioe 
6s. [Just ready. 

"LOOK BEFOBE YOU LEAP." By 

Mrs. ALEXANDEB, Author of **The Wooinff 
o't," " Which Shall It Be ? " ** Her Dearest FoeT 
In 1 TOl., crown 8to, prioe 6s. 



RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 
8, NEW BUBLINGTON STBEET. 



JUST PUBLISHED. 

WINSCOMBB SKETCHES of 

BURAL LIPR and SCBNBKY amoerst the 
MENDIP HILLS. ByTHEODOBE COMPTON. 
Second Edition. Enlarged and re*written. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, 3S. 66. 



Chap. I. TheVilley,Brook, 
and Springs. 
II. The Hills, and 
Views from them. 
IIL Days of Yore. 
IV. Monkish Times. 
V. The Village 

Church. 
VI. The Church-yard 

VII. llie VilUge, and 

t^e Shop. 
VI I r. Winicombe Fc.lk. 
IX. The Sidcot Con- 
juror. 



Chap. X. The Wild 
Beasts. 
XI. Our Hirds. 
XH. Reptiles and 
Fiihe«. 

XIII. Bottrrflies and 
Flowers. 

XIV. The Rocks. 
XV. Rich and Poor 

together. 
XVI. Town and Coun- 
try Life. 
XVII. OU Shoes. 
XVIII. Old Coaches. 
XIX. Sidcot School. 

'NEATH SOUTHEBN SKIES. A 

Tsle of Biarritz end the Pyrenees. Hy WILLIAM 
GRAHAM. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s. 6d. 

BOCKS and BOSES ; or. Phases of 

Life. By VINCENT ROBINSOM. Crown 8vo, 
doth, 3s. 6d. 

EABLY POEMS. By Joseph Smith 

FLETCH ER. Small 8vo, cloth, js. 
"Thrse poems are short, too short, as they set forth 
some nejv |^hases of thought and feeling in language 
rich in poetic beauty, and in rhyme which lingers in the 
ear like a strain of music." — National Church. 

SKETCHES of ENGLISH NON- 

conformity. History, Statistics, Stateroenti of Doc- 
trines, ftc. By the Rev. A. S. DYER, M.A., St. 
^ude's, Soothses. With an Introductory Letter 
J the Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, IS. 6d. 

FOBTY YEABS in the CHUBCH 

of IRELAND ; or. The Pastor, the Parish, and its 
People. From T840 to 1880. A brief Memoir of 
the late Rev. WILLIAM A. FISHER,, of Tocr- 
more. With Illustrations. Paper, it. 
" A very remarkable brochure."— National Church. 

HAS MAN a FTTTUBE? or. Mate- 
rialism and Christianity Contrasted. By J. TYLER. 
Fcap. 8vo, paper cover, xi. 

THE PATHWAY of PEACE; or, 

Counsels snd Enconragements for the liarnest In- 
quirer. Ry theRev. Dr. WHirTBMORB. Sisth 
Thcusand. Small 8vo, cloth, ts. 6d. 

PBESSIKG ONWABD ; or. Earnest 

Counsels for Holy Living. By Rev. W. M. 
WHITIEMORK,D.D. ardThousand. Small 8vo, 
cloth, as. 6d. 

ANENGLISH-FBENCH DICTION. 

ARY. By C. HOSSFIELD and L. DANIEL. 
Cloth, IS. 

A FBENCH-ENGLISH DICTION- 

ARY. Goth, IS. The two in one vol.. ss. 

ENGLISH - FBENCH COMMEB - 

ClAL CORRESPOND BNT; or, the Art of Com- 
posing any Mercantile Letter in either French or 
English, with a Vocabulary of Technical Expres- 
sions. Cloth, IS.; paper, 9d. 

London; WILLIAM POOLE, laA, Paternoster-row. 

6d,ls.2s.6d"KEATIN6'SP0WDER" 

This Powder, so celebrated and perfectly unrivalled in 
destroying BUGS, BEETLES, FLEAS, MOTHS, and all 
Insects (itrhilst perfectly harmless to all animal life), 
should be kept ready in every household. It is cleanly 
in use. All Woollens and Furs should be well sprinkled 
with the Powder before placing away. It is invaluable 
to take to the Seaside. .To avoid disappointment insist 
upon having 

"KEATING'S POWDER." 

No Other Powder is effectual. Sold ^nfy in tint, 6d. 
xr., and ss. 6J. 



To Get Rid of Worms in Children. 

Procure a tin of 

"KEATING'S WOBM TABLETS/* 

This unique medicine is certain to cure, and may be 
taken with absolute saletv by the jonngesc child. Price 
IS. lid., of all Chemists (by post 15 Stamps). Kjeatinu, 
St. Paul's, London . 



SOUTH HAYLING.— A FURNISHED 
HOUSB to be: LBl* (nine rooms, six beds^ Six 
weeks from end ot July. Would suit two small families. 
Tenmtnotes from sea. ^^4 xo«. per week, including good 
piano.— Further pariiculars, address Veritas, xa6, Fleet- 
street, London, £.C. 



lESSBS. SHOW AIDCO-'S PUBLICiTIOIS. 

SELF-MADE MEN ; or, The Charac- 

teristics of True Manhood. A Book for Tonnf 

Hen. With Ulust^rated Biographies. By &er. W. 

ANDERSON, J^.D, Sixth Edition. Crown 8ro. 

3s 6d. cloth. 
" There is earnestness, right principle, and good 
sense in what Dr. Anderson has written."— Bmish 
Quarterly Beriew. 

HOW to SUCCEED in LIFE: A 

Book for Elder Bojs. By B<tT. J. B. LISTER, 

M. A. Fourth Edition, small 8to, 2s. cloth . 

*' We hare seen nothing that we could more warmly 

reoommend as admirably fitted to stimulate boys to 

thought, dutr, and the maintenance of high principle." 

— ETan^^oai Hagasine. 

MODEL WOMEN: A Book for 

Toung Ladies. With IllnstratiTe Biographies. 

Bt Ber. W. ANDEBSON, D.D. Fifth EditioD. 

Elegantly bound, 5s. 
'*Dr. Anderson writes with great rigour and fresh, 
ness. The volume is beautifully got'Up, and deserres 
to be largely oirenlated among the daughters of oar 
English homes. It is well fitted to form noble cba. 
racters."— Freeman. 

FEDEN the PBOFHET : A Tale of 

the Scottish Covenanters. Founded on Facts. By 
the Ute Bev. A. HOBTON BROWN, D.D. Cheap 
Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. cloth. 
" One of the most vivid descriptions ever given o( 
the times and of the men." — ^Nonconformist. 

COUNSELS to a NEWLY-WEDDED 

Pair : a Companion to the Honeymoon and a Be- 
membrancer for Life. By JOHN MOBISON. D.D. 
Thirtieth Thousand. Imperial 16mo, beantifully 
bound in white and gold, 2s. 6d. ; white silk elegant, 
3s. 6d. 

THE HIDDEN BIBLE, and other 

stories. Memorials of '* Suffering for Consdenos 
Sake." By FRANCES M. SAVILL. Bojal IBmo, 
cloth eleoiuit, price la. 6d. 
"Powerfully narrated stories."~Nonoonformist and 

Independent. 
*' Charming little stories. "~ Christian Globe. 

LILIAN MOBTIMEB. A Storj of 
Nonconformity in the Present Bay. By the samo 
Author. With Frontispieoe. Boyal 18mo, cloth 
elegant, price la. 6d. 

JOHN SNOW and CO., 2, Ivy-kne, Paternoster-row. 

MISSIONABT WOBES. 
33s. WOBTH FOB IDs. 

MESSRS. SNOW and GO. will fonrard 
any of the following parcels of remainder! of 
their well-known Missionary works on receipt of a 
remittance for lOs. This offer presents an opportunity 
for securing to Sunday-school and Family Libraries a 
valuable and varied assortment of Missionary Liter* 
atnre at a low price. Many of the volumes ars illus- 
trated, and allare well bound in doth. The books are 
only supplied in oononlete parcels. 

Parcel No. 1. Pub. prieei. 
Ellis's Story of the Martyr-Church of Mada- 
gascar 2 

Mateer's Travancore and its Missions 6 

Medhurst's China and the Chinese 12 

Tyerman and Bennett's Missionary Voyage 

Bound the World 8 

Memorials of Dr. Boas, the Mission Pastor of 
Calcutta 5 6 



Paroe 

rrLaboi 



lel No. 2. 



83 6 
.. 12 



Moffat's Missionary La 

Paterson's Bible Circulation in the North of 

Europe and Bussia 7 6 

The Missionary's Wife . Memoir of Mrs. Hen- 

derson, of Demerara 2 

. 10 6 
. 1 

In a 



Campbell's Life and Missionaxy Enterprises in 
Qrandpapa's Missionary Stories 



Paroel No- 3. 

Tomer's Nineteen Years in Polynesia 13 

Clarkson's Missionary Encouragements I 

Leslie's Zenana Mission in India 2 

Cainpbell's "The Martyr of Erromaaga" ^ 

Mofbkt's Life's Work in Sooth Africa 3 

Historv of the Baptist Mission in Jamaica ... 

Stoweu's Missionary Church ^ 



33 6 

Paroel No. 4. ,« « 

Front's Life of Bev. John Williams 12 

Leslie's Eastern Blossoms : Sketches of Native ^ ^ 

Christian Life in India ^ ^ 

Campbell's Maritime Discovery and Christian 

&iMions 12 

Oogerly'sPioneersof the Bengal Mission ... 

Williams's Missionary Enterprises * " 

83 .6 
•«• .is only o small iiumbero/sonis (if thstoltt«s»rfm«i« 
on ?uifid, sarly oppliootion ic dssirobls. 



JOHN SNOW and CO., 2, Ivy-lane, PaternostSMOW^ 



Printed by Jambs Ci^skk snd Co., snd Published at 13 and M.Fleet-street, K.C.. where AdvertitemenU are receive*!, and where all communications atd requftstel to be 
Si!^l' ^/l ^V^' "- *" •'^ receiv.'d br all Newsvendors and BookseUers in the United Kingdom. Money oriers should be made oayAble at St. Mariin's-le-Gfand 
or s leec-street, to jambs Clarrb and Co.— Fnday August 18, i88a. 
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FOREIGN FREAKS OF FIVE FRIENDS * 

To those of our readers, especially ladies, 
who are contemplating their first trip to 
theContinent,we can cordially recommend 
the pleasant little volume^ in which Miss 
C A. Jones has recorded the recent ex- 
periences of herself and four friends, all 
spinsters, during a tour of five weeks in 
Siitzerland. The desire to hit off some« 
I thing alliterative and catching has, per- 
I haps, led to the adoption of a slightly 
I misleading title ; at any rate, we have dis- 
I covered no account of anything that could 
I £urly be described as a " freak " in these 
pages. On the contrary, the five ladies 
appear to have conducted themselves in 
the most reasonable, sober, and judicious 
manner during their wanderings abroad. 
The only fault that we should ht disposed 
to find with them is that they scampered 
over too much ground. But this is a 
mistake which almost every tourist has to 
reproach himself with^ and as travelling is 
managed nowadajrs it is certainly a mis- 
take which it is exceedingly difficult to 
avoid; and» after all, even the most eager 
and energetic travellers find that, scamper 
and rush as they may through '* the play- 
ground of Europe," they are obliged con- 
tinually to omit, in the course of an 
ordinary summer holiday, a great deal 
which they would like to see, or to spend 
a few minutes or hours only in spots 
where they would gladly linger for days or 
wedcs. We can all of us sympathise with 
"Cousin Rosa," one of the five friends in 
the volume before us, who used so fre- 
quently to murmur, quietly and re- 
signedly, when some tempting proposal 
had to be foregone, because of pressure of 
time or want of money, " We cannot do 
everything, can we ? " And we all of us 
probiaibly know that far less agreeable per- 
son, of a type not represented in these 
pages, who, when we get back from our 
tour and recount our observations and 
adventures, appears to find a malicious 
satisfaction in assuring us that at every 
critical point we have made some radical 
mistake, that we have always managed 
not to see the only thing that was worth 
seeing or the thing that was most worth 
seebg of all, and that, in short, we have 
just ** done the things which we ought not 
to have done, and left undone the things 
ihkh we ought to have done.*' We have 
no desire to emulate Mentors of this un- 
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pleasant class, and we unreservedly re- 
cognise that Miss Jones and her friends 
planned and executed a very capital trip, 
of which the outline is given in an unpre- 
tending, genial, and lively way. 

The five friends clubbed together, 
placing their funds, £2^ for each 
traveller, in the hands of Miss Jones, 
installing that lady the treasurer and 
" personal conductor " of the party, and 
with reference to these important func- 
tions, playfully dubbing her •♦Mrs. Cook." 
We must say that, so far as we can judge, 
"Mrs. Cook " amply justified the confi- 
dence reposed in her. She was able to 
speak both French and German, and she 
was an excellent manager and adminis- 
trator, her skill in this direction being 
sufficiently proved by the fact that each 
lady of the party got for her ^^25 five 
weeks of delightful travel in some of the 
best scenery of Switzerland, and after the 
final cab fares were paid in London, there 
still remained ten francs " to the good." 
Certainly she seems to have had an amiable 
and tractable party to manage, for, so far 
as the record tells us, there were no mis- 
understandings or difficulties, each of the 
four ladies loyally acknowledging the 
authority with which their fellow-traveller 
was invested as leader and guide, and 
making the best of things under all cir- 
cumstances, wet weather included. 

The first chapter explains " how it all 
came about," giving a sketch of pre- 
liminary arrangements and discussions 
which will be useful and suggestive to 
those who are going to the Continent for 
the first time. How, afler meeting at 
Charing-cross, and travelling down to 
Dover, they managed to cross the Channel 
comfortably and economically, is narrated 
in a few paragraphs which show that the 
travellers were fortunate in 

MaklBv a «OQ« Start. 

It was a perfect night No moon, bat the 
stars shining as I had hardly ever seen them 
shine before, and we walked on to the Ostend 
boat more cheerfolly than might have been 
expected nnder the circamstanoes ; for on one 
point we were all agreed — we had a horror of 
steamers. 

However pleasant might be our anticipations 
of Continental travelling, the first step towards 
it — the ordeal of five or six hours' inevitable 
moL de mer — was certainly a thing to be 
dreaded. Comfort was to be blended with 
economy in all our proceedings. We had quite 
made up our minds always to travel second, 
class by rail; but second-class on board a 



steamer was not to be thought of for an 
instant. We stood upon the deck. There were 
only four passengers besides ourselves — 
foreigners, with through first-class tickets. 

During the journey down from London my 
friends had jjiven me to understand that th"y 
) hoped to be away a month. "Not under 
ordinary circumstances, of course," they said ; 
" but with such a manager as you are it oitght 
to be done." 

Do not think me conceited ; I am simply re- 
peating their irords. How they had all 
of them arrived at this implicit trust in me, 
I cannot imagine. It was touching of them, 
as well as weak. 

However, there it was, and I was bound to 
do my best. I looked longingly at the empty 
deck. I made a calculation of the amount 
likely to be saved if I only could summon up 
courage to bring forward the suggestion that 
was in my mind. 

Five-and-twenty shillings at the least ! 
Surely it wat wwth the venture ! 

•' What do you think," I said, deferentially, 
"of just sitting in the second-class places 
until we begin to feel ill P Then, of course, 
we must at once go into the first-class cabin." 

''The same thought had just occurred to 
me,^ answered Mary, who was of a practical 
turn of mind ; " it would be a great saving, 
and I really feel quite well." 

This was encouraging, as we were still in 
the harbour; but as the other three echoed 
her sentiments, the decision was arrived at. 
We took our places, watched the white cliffs 
receding into the distance, did a little talking, 
a little napping, a little star-gazing; and 
when, between three and four o'clock on that 
lovely August morning, we steamed into 
Ostend, there we were still, in those same 
seats, quite well. Not a symptom of what we 
bad so dreaded had attacked any one of us. 

We were all astonished at ourselves and at 
each other ; and Cousin Bosa said she was 
quite sure that that was the part of the steamer 
to choose, and thanked me for thinking of it. 
My spirits rose, everything looked bright and 
promising. 

Fortune certainly smiled upon the fair 
travellers in this instance, but those who are 
disposed to try the second-class places in 
a Channel steamer, in hope of similar 
good luck, would do well to look sharply 
round when they step on board before 
doing so. Nor can the determination to 
travel second-class by rail be recom- 
mended without a caveat In France 
especially, the axiom so readily adopted 
and so constantly repeated by English 
people of a certain class, that **they 
manage these things better in France," 
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does not apply to French railways, so far 
as the comfort of the passengers is 
concerned; and those who commit 
themselves to second-class travelling 
may find themselves subjected to tedious 
delays which involve an outlay of 
money almost, if not quite, equal to 
the difference between first-class and 
second-class fares, and an amount of 
annoyance and weariness which is not to 
be compensated for by the saving even of 
a considerable sum. So we have found 
it, for example, in travelling from Stras- 
bourg to Paris. But, on the other hand, 
we have travelled third-class in Holland, 
Germany, and Switzerland in good com- 
pany, not only with comfort, but with 
much more amusement from observation 
of our fellow-travellers, than we should 
have been likely to derive in the more 
select company who paid more for their 
journey. The whole subject of economis- 
ing in travelling for pleasure, both abroad 
and at home, is, in truth, a many-sided 
one. To economise effectually and with- 
out spoiling the pleasure of the journey 
requires no small amount both of shrewd- 
ness and good humour, while the tourist 
who devotes his chief strength while away 
to worrying himself and others about petty 
savings would do better to stop at home. 

The fivQ friends did wisely at Brussels 
in avoiding the expensive hotels in the 
Rue Royalc, and found one in the lower 
part of the town extremely comfortable 
and very moderate. Here, again, another 
question of economy arose, and we find 
our interesting bevy of travellers discus- 
sing and deciding upon the advantage of 
ATOtdlnv the Table d'Hote. 

At one o'clock we had luncheon at a res- 
taurant. I am not going to give you the 
benefit of onr usual menu, only a few hints as 
to the best way of managing such necessary 
little matters as daily fo<xL 

I believe the name of the restaurant we went 
to was the Globe> just opposite the turning 
down to the Museum. 

We ordered three portions of fish and three 
of meat— jplats <2u jottr they call them. You 
have your choice f roQi about twenty dishes^ and 
three portions from any one of them are quite 
sufficient for five people. 

Our meal cost us under ten francs. 

I had a new idea to propound to my friends 
now, more alarming than the second-class on 
iKMxd the steamer. 

I felt nervous ; I believe by nature I am 
given t6 be liberal, not to say lavish ; and I 
had a kind of feeling that what I was going to 
suggest might seem mean. 

''Do yon know/' I said at last, breaking 
into the subject — " have you the least idea 
what our dinner this evening at the table- 
d'hdte wm coat Via?" 

*' Do you mean each of us P ** asked Oousin 
Bosa. 

" Yes, if you like to put it so." 

Of course they did not know, so I spoke 
again. 

''Six francs each, exclusive of wine; and, 
of course, we must have wine, or seltzer, or 
something; the water in these continental 
towns is not always wholesome." 

'' Six francs I " they all exclaimed. 

** Yes ; and six times five is thirty," I said^ 
in a tone of profound dejection, for my mind 
had travelled beyond tiie thittj francs im- 
mediately under discussion, to the two hun- 



dred and ten francs that would represent the 
cost of our dinners at the •nd of one week. 
Eicrht ffuineas for dinners alone ! The shores 
of England seemed to be drawing very near to 
me at that moment ; the glaciers of Chamouni 
and Zermatt melted far away into the dim dis- 
tance. 

" We don't want any dinner to-day," said 
Kate ; '• I certainly could not eat any." 

"Nonsense, Kate," I answered sternly. 
" Your mother placed you under my care, and 
you are to have some dinner. It is now one 
o'clock, by seven or eight you will tell a 
different tale. Yes, dinner we must have, 
but the question is, need we dine at the table 
d'hdte. 

Oousin Eosa here muttered something un- 
intelligible about " the wrath of the waiters." 

In one of the numerous guide-books she 
had been getting up before she left home she 
had found it stated as a pf«itive duty that all 
travellers must sit down to the table d'Mte 
dinner, otherwise they would meet with no 
civility from the waiters. 

"Is it not amusing to see the different 
people?" said Margaret, who was a keen 
observer of human nature, and liked nothing 
better than the study of character. 

I was obliged to avow that it was amusing 
sometimes, but that it was not alwavs worth 
six francs; and, besides, we should have 
numberless opportunities of meeting our 
fellow creatures at other than feeding times. 
And then I proceeded, with an amount of 
eloquence at which I was astonished, to 
depict the inconvenience of table d*h6te hours, 
the length of the meals, the sunsets we should 
miss — everything, in fact, that could sugfjest 
itself to me as a possible argument against 
thirty francs a-day out of the common fund, 
spent in dinners alone. And when I stopped, 
breathless and frightened at my own auda- 
city, Mary came to the rescue by saying, 
" Why, by having such a meal as the one we 
have just had every day, instead of dining at 
the table d'hdte, we should save more than five 
pounds a week." 

So my proposal was carried by acclamation, 
I undertaking to bear the wrath of the waiters. 
There was none to bear; in fact, the head 
waiter entered into my ideas with eimpressement, 
when I told him that we proposed having a 
petit souper at eight o'clock, and begged to be 
allowed to suggest some potage, cutlets, a pou- 
let, and an ice pudding, and assured me that 
he himself would see that we were bien sdrvies. 

Altogether the idea was a most decided 
success, the carrying out of it a still greater 
onow 

As we sat down to our comfortable little 
meal at eight o'clock, my four friends did 
nothing but talk of its superiority over the 
long, weary, table-d'hdte, 

1 was amused, but thankful. Not one of 
them but Margaret had ever dined at the 
much-abu8e<i public dinner ; but we certainly 
had every reason to be satisfied with the 
private one. 

In open defiance of waiters, who, sometimes 
I am bound to confess, looked somewhat per- 
turbed at our decision, we continued the plan 
of having our meals whenever we could, never 
once dining at the table-d'h^e, except when 
we agreed to stay at Ohamouni en peneum for 
four or five days. 

Enough, however, of this subject of 
small economies. In dismissing it, we may 
remark that women are naturally much 
more capable of successful achievements 
in this direction than men. Speaking fi:om 
the inferior point of view of the male 
creature, we must confess that sundry at- 
tempts of our own to economise, when 
travelling abroad, by avoiding the fa^/e 
J^hdte^ when that institution confronted us 



as part of the regular daily routine, are 
associated in our memory with humiliating 
experiences of poor meals^ considerable 
inconvenience, and occasionally, at least, 
extra expense. 

From Brussels our five travellers pro- 
ceeded to Cologne and then up the Rhine, 
calling at Bonn and Coblentz, to Bingen. 
Here they took train for Mayence, thence 
to Basel and Zurich. They did the Rigi, 
and saw a splendid sunrise from the* 
summit ; went on to Lucerne, and by the 
Brunig Pass to Brienz and Interlachen. 
Having indulged in the usual disparage- 
ment of Interlachen — as noisy, fashion- 
able, and **very like an English 
watering place,*' — and in the usual 
raptures about the first glimpse of " the 
Queen of the Alps, coming from between 
the wooded hills, in all her grandeur and 
stateliness," — they went on by Lauter- 
brunnen, Miirren, Grindelwald, Berne, 
Lausanne, Ouchy, Geneva, Chamouni, 
and then by Martigny, Visp, and Zermatt, 
to the Riffel, and back again by Lucerne, 
and Basel to Brussels and home. To the 
traveller acquainted with the continent, all 
these names are familiar enough, and we 
are sorry for those who have visited them 
if the mention of each one does not recall 
some pleasant and picturesque recollec- 
tion. Miss Jones does not linger over her 
descriptions wearisomely ; indeed, she 
does little more than give hints of what 
she and her companions saw; and her 
reflections, while touched perhaps with 
just a trace of — shall we say religious 
sentimentalism ? are devout and graceful, 
and do not degenerate into mere preach- 
ing. She confines herself, in feet, very 
largely to pleasant notes and comments 
upon scenes, and fellow travellers, and 
such experiences as are likely to be of 
service to travellers who may be likely to 
follow in the same route. We have 
dealt, however, in quotations of a practical 
nature, and we will now give one in 
which the author summarises her experi- 
ences and impressions during a brief-— too 
brief in our judgment — visit to 
Zermatt and the Rimi. 

Glorioualv beautiful was the morning that 
succeeded that drenching dispiriting day. We 
could hardly l>elieve that it really was going 
to be fine— in fact, that it wae veiy fine indeed, 
and that we must be np and doing atonoe. 

I think we were all a little tired, and almost 
inclined for another hour or so in bed ; bat the 
weakness was but momentary, and very soon 
we were looking out upon the green slopes of 
the lovely valley of Zermatt, and at the Mat- 
terhom rising majestic in the sunlight. Not a 
cloud to be seen anywhere, only the bright 
blue sky shining upon the snow on its summit, 
and lighting up the black, broken walls, which 
seem to spring out of a sea of ioe, all oombis- 
ingto make the grand, grim, awfal-looking 
mountain^ standing tJiere la its solitary state, 
the most wonderful, if not the most beautiful, 
of all the giants of the Alps. 

Our breifast that morning was an affiairof 
a very few minutes. We had began to dis- 
trust'Swiss weather, and t» fear that the bril- 
liant sunshine of to-day, might soon give place 
to the rain and mist of yesterday. Ihad tele- 
graphed to the hotel on theBiflEel^to seeoie 
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beds for the night. Two mules were at the 
door, and we b^an onr ascent. 

Tbe heat was intense^ bat what did it 
xnatter, with that marrellous Matterhom on 
one side of os^ and Monte Bosa on the other, 
and between them a crowd of snow-peaks, 
moontain-toDs, and trackless paths of ice. 

On went the horses, on went we, who would 
not ride because we wanted the honour and 
floTj of climbing the steep ascent, and in two 
hoars we stood on the Bmelberg, and looked 
upon the Monte Rosa chain, and upon the 
great Gdmer Glacier, and upon the valley of 
Zeroiatt lying at our feet, while conspicuous 
abore all else the Matterhom reared its loftv 
head, mm and stately in the morning liffht. 

We had seen nothing like it before, and we 
know that more glories of snow and ice were 
yet to be revealed to us. 

We had a meal at the hotel (goat again, I 
think), and then we started for the GOmer 
Grat. 

The walk was rather a tiring one. We were 
alway seeming near the summit, and always 
finding that we had not yet reached the height. 
We stood on it at last, and there we were face 
to face with the grandest mountains in Europe, 
and awe and wonder were in all our hearts, 
as, in the sweet, bright, summer sunshine, we 
gazed upon the dazzling snow and upon the 
great rivers of ice, which seemed to shut us 
oat from the outer world, and take us, if I may 
80 speak in all reverence, a little nearer to 



I cannot describe it. You must see it to 
know what it is, and the effeot it all has upon 
yoa— taking you, as it were, a great step on the 
upward way, and then leaving you to descend 
fin>m thoee great heights, more thorooghly 
braced to do your duty and to dimb the 
ragged paths of life> until the greatest height 
of all is reached, from which tdiere is no 
descent. 

We waited as long as we could at that 
glorious spot, and came down to the hotel to 
■ee the mountains bathed in their snnset glory. 
Bat I cannot say any more i^ut sunsets and 
•onrises; there is but one set of words in 
which to speak about them, and yet they were 
not two of them alike, and all the richest stores 
of langua^ would fail to describe what I 
would convey to you if I could. 

With this quotation we must take our 
leave of this pleasant little volume, which 
we must not omit to mention is illustrated 
by some piquant and effective sketches. 
As we have turned over these pages, we 
have had recalled to us some delightful 
episodes in our own tourist experience ; 
and for this, as well as for the fact that 
she has provided for the intending 
traveller a store of suggestion and hints 
for guidance, much more useful for 
ordbary mortals than is often to be found 
in more pretentious books, we offer the 
writer our cordial thanks. 



LACORDAIRE.* 

It might seem to most persons familiar 
with the general features of Lacordaire's 
life and influence, that there was hardly 
room for another biography. The Memoirs 
published by his " dearest friend,'' Mon- 
lalembert, and by his disciple and com- 
panion Dominican, P6re Chocarne — and 
Miss Dora Greenwell's charming book — 
seem to have done all that was necessary 
in this direction for English people. But 

lu §*?^ l^mtnique Lacordaire : A Biographical Sketch, 
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gome correspondence has come to light 
sbce Miss Greenwell issued her book ; so 
that Mr. Sidney Lear has felt constrained 
to write a biographical sketch The book is 
almost of the same size as Miss GreenwelFs, 
and it would only have been graceful on the 
part of the author to have mentioned the 
earlier English work« Apart from this, it 
may be said that Mr. Lear*s book is 
interesting,' and assists us to form a true 
conception of a very remarkable man. 

The idea which one gets of Lacordaire, 
is that of a man of vivid and impulsive 
qualities of mind and heart. It reflects 
honour upon Catholicism that it could 
include in its system a man who origmated 
new methods of activity, and brought 
certain old methods into use in his country 
under circumstances which gave them an 
especial originality. But yet it detracts 
from this recognition, when we say, that 
Lacordaire had evidently to endure 
numberless prejudices and suspicions, 
and a variety of other obstacles, in carry- 
ing out his schemes for the promulgation 
of the Catholic faith. Ecclesiastics of one 
grade or another were constantly putting 
difficulties in his path, so that while the 
'* ancient Church " showed its well-known 
elasticity, it also gave quite as strong 
proof of being tainted with the common 
faults which mar the efficiency and tarnish 
the profession of other churches. 

Lacordaire was unquestionably a sincere 
and earnest Christian worker, and it was his 
ambition especially to convince the young 
men of France that Christianity was the 
one great necessity which they and their 
country lacked, and to show them that in 
CathoUcism, Christianity was to be found 
in its purest and noblest forms. As a 
Christian orator — ^judging more from the 
impressions which those who heard him 
at his best and most frequently, state to 
have been produced, not only upon their 
own minds, but upon the vast audiences 
in Notre Dame and elsewhere — he has 
few, if any, superiors in French religious 
eloquence. He is regarded as the modern 
Bossuet, and probably in most respects 
the comparison is warranted. 

Like most great men, Lacordaire owed 

much to his mother ; who, through the 

death of her husband, bein^ left with her 

children when they were quite young, had 

an anxious charge. Our author quotes 

from some autobiographical fragments of 

Lacordaire's which Henri Perreyve gave 

to the world 

Laeordalre*fl Recollections of his Chlld- 
Jdood. 

My personal recollections hegin to take shape 
from about seven years old. Two facts have 
stamped this period on my memory. It was 
then that my mother put me to a little school 
for elementary classical education, and that 
she took me to the parish priest to make my 
first confession. I crossed the sanctuary, and 
found myself alone, in a large stately sacristy, 
with a yenerable old man, altogether kindly 
and gentle. It was the first time I had come 
into persona] contact with a priest ; so far I 
had only seen such at the altar in an atmos- 

?here of incense and ceremony. The Abb^ 
>e8champ8 (that was his name) sat down on a 



bench, and placed me, kneeling, beside him. I 
forget what I said and what he said ; but the 
memory of this first intercourse between my 
soul and God's minister left an impression on 
me at once pure and profound. Never since 
have I «^ntered the sacristy of Saint Michel de 
Dijon, or breathed its atmosphere, without re- 
newing the vision of my first confession, 
together with that fine old man and my own 
childish simplicity. For that matter, the 
whole church of Saint Michel has retained a 
share in my reverent remembrance, and I have 
never revisited it without a certain emotion 
which no other church has ever since awakened. 
My mother, Saint Michel, and my new-bom 
religion form a sort of structure in my heart, 
the earliest, the most pathetic, and most en- 
during that I know. 

When I was ten my mother got me a 
scholarship in the Lyc^ at Dijon, and I went 
there three months before the end of the 
scholastic year. Then, for the first time, I 
madeacauaintance with suffering, and therein 
I was led to Qod with a vivid, warm, practical 
impulse. From the first day my companions 
turned upon me as their sport or victim ; I 
could not stir without the reach of their brutal 
fun . For several weeks I was forcibly deprived 
of all my food except bread and soup. To 
escape from this ill-usage I used, whenever I 
could, to take refuge during recreation time in 
the schoolroom, and hide myself under a bench, 
from masters and schoolfellows alike; and 
there alone, without protection, altogether 
forsaken, I used to pour out my devout tears 
before Qod, offering my childish miseries as a 
sacrifice, and striving to unite myself fervently 
to the cross of His dear Son. 

When, at a subsequent time, he at- 
tended the Law School at Dijon, he 
formed close associations with a few of 
the students who had superior auns and 
tastes. Lacordaire said in after years, that 
nearly all of them owed their natural 
superiority to their Christian Faith. The 
Dean of the Faculty, M. Loraine, recalled 
the following impressions of the young 
student. 

I«aoordalro as a Law Stnteat. 

"Lacordaire took his full part in aU,'' M. 
Lorain writes in the Correipondcmt, " and was at 
once/a<n7e princess, I can yet fancy I hear his 
daszlinff itoprovisations, his ingenious argu- 
ments, his unexpected sailies, his plastic power 
of resource ; I can see his bright flashing eyes, 
so fixed and so piercing, as though his glimce 
went down into the depths of thought ; I san 
hear his clear, vibrating voice, quivering, 
breathless, lost to all else in the force of his con- 
viction, giving itself up without reserve to the 
unchecked fiow of his rich mind. O happy 
years, so quickly fied t O precious, magnifi- 
cent Jeuotde l'e«pri<, surely ye gave the promise 
of a matchless athlete in Qod s cause." 

M. Lorain goes on to speak of the papers 
Lacordaire read at this period (1821-22) before 
the Soci^t^ d'Etudes Dijonnaise ; such subjects 
as the Siege of Jerusalem, Liberty^ etc., being 
the most remembered. " Were I permitted to 
describe by antithesis," he goes on to say, •' I 
should describe Henri Lacordaire as one series 
of remarkable contrasts. That impulsive 
nature was capable of long, persistent, steadfast 
work ; that energetic nature was patient, it 
united eagerness and gentleness. That lively, 
impatient imagination was capable ot grap- 
pling with deliberate design ; his quick percep- 
tion was combined with the most sustained 
thought, the most continued calculation. Side 
by side with his luxuriant youthfulness you 
had the serious anticipation of maturity; wild 
fun and almost childish merriment together 
with thoughtful meditation. Combined with 
his ardent, passionate temperament, there was 
a natural taste for order and method, for neat- 
igitizecTr 
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nefls in triflee, the most refined simplicity^ tbe 
most studied precision and nicety. He could 
always stop at will in the midst of his phrase, 
whether verse or prose. The friend who ven- 
tured to intrude upon his sudy was safe to find 
all in the most symmetrical order ; no confu- 
sion among his books, his paper, pens, ink- 
^ stand, penknife, all arranged most correctly on 
his little black table, and carefully eschewing 
all uncouth angles. There was the same regu- 
larity and neatness in his manuscripts, in his 
writing, in everything he did or touched ; in 
short, there was a kind of material symbolism 
in all of that wisdom of the serpent and sim- 
plicity of the dove of which he speaks in one of 
nis Conferences, where he says that, like S. 
Francis de Sales, he would gladly give twenty 
serpents for one dove!" This love of order 
clung to Lacordaire through life. In his latter 
days we findhim writing ofhis "reparations "at 
Sor^ze : " I cannot endure any spot out of order 
in the house I inhabit, were it a hundred feet 
underground." 

The young student was in the bondage 
of a dreary and harassing scepticism : his 
training and circumstances had no doubt 
much to do with it Shortly after this 
time, he wrote of himself as floating "be- 
tween truth and error, equally friendly to 
both, confusing them unknowingly. But," 
he added, " the soul was ready for God's 
seed." He went to Paris with the view 
of going to the Bar in that city. He was 
now twenty years of age. He does not 
appear to have been at all charmed with 
the innumerable amusements of the capital, 
and describes himselfas having been " with- 
out any great eagerness for any thing in the 
surrounding sphere, unless a vague, but 
powerful, longing after fame." The 
following words were used by him in a 
speech which he delivered before the 
Assize Court in 1831 : — " I was very 
young. God had perished in my soul. 
. . . I beheld this capital, where 
curiosity, imagination, and thirst for 
knowledge led me to suppose that I 
should read all the secrets of the world ; 
but its weight crushed me.'* The follow- 
ing is an account ofhis own conversion: — 
Hts ConvcrstOD. 

It was in my weary state of isolation and 
mental sadness that God came to seek me. Ko 
book, no man, was the instrument hetween 
Him and me. M. Biambourg had introduced 
me to the Abb6 Qerbet, but in vain. It was 
also in vain that I had heen taken once to a 
dark room in the Bureau de la Grande 
Aumdnerie to see H. de la Mennais. I felt 
only curiosity at seeing and talking with him, 
neither had any Christian oratory won my 
attention. M. Frayssinous had become 
Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs, and no cele- 
brated preacher had taken his place in the 
pulpits of Paris. At the end of eighteen 
months I was as much alone as the first day — 
a stranger to all sides, carried on by no stream, 
unenlightened by any influence, upheld by no 
friendship, cheered by no home delights. 
Such an entire and severe isolation was a trial 
unquestionably, but it was part of God's deal- 
ing with me. I crossed this desert of my early 
life in weary toil, unknowing that there were 
its Sinai, its lightnings, and its flowing waters 
in store. 

It is impossible for me to tell the day, the 
hour, or the manner in which the faith I had 
lost for ten years reappeared in my heart as a 
flame not wholly extinct. Theology teaches 
us that there is another light besides that of 
reason, another impulse besides that of nature. 



and that this light and impulse, proceeding 
from Gk)d, work while we know not whence they 
come or whither they go. " The Spirit bloweth 
where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound 
thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh, 
or whither itgoeth" (S.John iii. 8). An un- 
believer yesterday, a Christian to-day ; certain 
with an invincible certainty : it was no sudden 
surrender of my reasoning faculty to an in- 
comprehensible authority ; on the contrary, 
it was the extension of my sight, a glimpse of 
all things beneath a wider horizon and a 
clearer Tight. Neither was it the instantane- 
ous submission of temperament under a strict 
cold rule, but the development of its energy by 
a motive-power beyond nature. Neither was 
it the renunciation of heart-gladness, but its 
fulness and exaltation. All that was the man 
himself remained, only to that was added in 
him the God who made him. 

He who has never known such a moment 
has not fully realised life ; a glimpse thereof 
has entered his veins by inheritance, but the 
full stream has not swelled into keen energy. 
It is the actual fulfilment of our Lord's words, 
" If a man love Me, he wiU keep My words : 
and My Father will love him, and we will 
come unto him, and make our abode with him " 
(S. John xiv. 23). The two greatest gifts of 
our nature, truth and beatitude, at once flow 
to the very centre of being, begetting one 
another, sustaining one another, creating a 
mysterious rainbow which tinges all our 
thoughts, feeling^, virtues, and actions, tUl 
the last— death — is touched by the light of 
eternity. Every Christian knows something 
of this condition, but it is never more dear 
and vivid than at the hour of conversion, and 
for that rea^n one is tempted to say of un- 
belief when once conquered, what has been 
said of original sin, Felix culpa. 

Once a real Christian, the world did not 
vanish before my eyes; it rather assumed 
nobler proportions as I myself did. Instead of 
a mere empty fleeting theatre of ambition, 
alike petty whether deluded or achieved, I 
began to see therein a noble sufferer needing 
help ; a mighty misfortune resulting from all 
sorrows of ages past and to come, and I could 
imagine nothing comparable to the happiness 
of miuistering to it, under the Eye of God, 
with the help of the Cross and the 6K)3pel of 
Christ. 

He entered the Seminary of Saint 
Sulpice. Hesitation or looking back were 
utterly foreign to his nature. He went to 
a branch house connected with this 
seminary, called La Solitude, at Issy, on 
May J 2th, 1824 — the anniversary of his 
baptism. The secular life, as it was called, 
was now closed for this brilliant young 
Frenchman, and in after years he used 
to speak of the calm stillness, of the 
serene content of those among whom he 
found himself at La Solitude, as having 
made a most lively impression on him. 
That he was not subdued to the extent 
of losing his whole former nature, is clear 
from the following account of 

Recreation Time at the Seminary. 

Kecreation-timewas one of his perils, as seen 
by the worthy directors of the college. His 
lively, original, impulsive nature, (full as his 
friend P^re Chocarne says) of *' French liveli- 
ness, seasoned with Burgundian wit,'' burst 
out from time to time in sallies of wit and fun, 
which astounded his superiors, and which they 
were prompt to repress. On one occasion he 
took special umbrage at the ugly, square cap 
worn by the seminarists, and after a war of 
epigrams there began a war of extermination. 
Lacordaire seized the obnoxious articles from 
his companions* heads and burned them ! 



Tumult and innovation ! two things held in 
the utmost horror at Saint Sulpice ! but a 
quiet word from the Principal, and the storm 
lulled instantly. Not that Lacordaire ever 
showed the smallest lack of subordination in 
spite of his liveliness and impulsiveness, so that 
the good superiors were often perplexed by the 
seeming contradictoriness of his character. All 
his fellow-students liked him ; the freshness 
and poetry of his nature, the free, loving 
warmth which had now found full vent, made 
him infinitely attractive to the young men sur- 
rounding him, and if the authorities did not 
always understand or appreciate him, his fel- 
low-students evidently did. However, the 
Superior-General of the Congregation, Abb^ 
Gamier, saw farther than some others could, 
and towards the end of Lacordaire's first year 
of theology he took his hand one day, saying, 
*' Mon cher ami, I shall summon you next year 
to our Paris house, and make you mattre de con- 
ferences ; for you must study theobgy 
thoroughly, without it the most splendid talents 
want foundation. And I shall make yon a 
catechist, that you may exercise your ^t of 
speech.'* Then, with a sudden movement of 
fatherly kindliness, the venerable old man 
patted his shoulder, adding, '* And I should like 
to be your confessor, too." This was the 
beginning of an unfailing, lifelong friendship. 

The following account of a method of 
training and discipline at La Solitude, 
throws light upon the interior life of a 
Romish seminary. We cannot say that 
it is highly creditable. 

lieamlnv to Preach. 

Some sort of a cloud seemed to han^ 
over the ardent, inteUectual seminarist. Hia 
eagemeas in discussion, his readiness to admit 
aU manner of pleaa on behalf of reasoni 
the bold, original form in which his questions 
were put, not unf requently somewhat to the em- 
barrassment of his professors ; — aU these things 
frightened tbe worthy men who were at the 
head of the college. A custom prevailed by 
wnioh the students in turn preached in hall 
during dinner, and here it was that the future 
orator of Notre Dame delivered his ^let ser- 
mons. But although they excited the enthusi- 
asm of his fellow-students, these discourses 
were not quite akin to the respectable dead-level 
approved of by the authorities. Lacordaire 
narrates the tale of one of his discourses. " I 
preached, that is to say, I made my voice heard 
through the clatter of plates and forks in a 
refectory where one hundred and thirty persons 
were eating. I can hardly conceive a more 
unfavourable position for an orator than speak- 
ing to men at dinner ; and Cicero would never 
have achieved his orations during the senators' 
dinner unless he had made them drop their 
forks at his first phrase ! how much less if he 
had had to speak to them of the Incarnation ! 
Yet this is what I was obliged to do, and I con- 
fess that, at the air of indifference on every 
face, the sight of men who did not appear to 
be paying the smaUesb attention, but were fix- 
ing their whole energy on their plates, I was 
strongly attempted to shy my square cap at 
their heads ! So I came down with a firm per- 
suasion that I had preached atrociously. I 
swallowed my own dinner hurriedly, and going 
out I speedily found that my discourse had been 
effective, and that the men were struck with it. 
I confine myself to this phrase, which is qnite 
sufficiently conceited, and will not record the 
opinions, judgment, flatteries, counsels, and so 
forth given me." 

It is interesting to mark the course of 
this free-minded and distinguished man 
as he had to consider, and often re con- 
sider, his relations with the political situa- 
tions of France. He yearned for free- 
, dom ; and could not brook the condi- 
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tions of the Second Empire which arose 
to darken his pathway in the later years, 
and which finally determmed his retire- 
ment from public life. It is impressive 
and instructive to glance at his view of 
matters in September, 1848, when he 
vrrote to Madame Swetchine, from his 
Dominican home at Chalais, thus : — 

The PoUttcal Sltaatton In France, 
Septemlier, 1848. 

Toa are right> chdre amie, the horizon is 
daricening (k vuB,d*<Bil, although the elements of 
strength and security are great in Paris since 
the Jane days> and there is a strong bent in 
m^i's minds towards the truth. But there are 
such divers elements around, such balance 
among passions and parties, so little that is 
fresh for use in the minds of our leaders, that 
one can hardly imagine how any fixed order is 
to come out of it all without a struggle which 
should definitely eliminate some of fUl these in- 
compatible elements. Our society is composed 
of tluree ruins, a resurrection, and a chimera. 
The three ruins are the Empire, the Restora- 
tion, and the Ee volution of *80 ; the resurrec- 
tion is the Conventional Republic ; the chimera 
is Socialism. Throw into the bargain an 
almost universal reli^ous ignorance, a heap of 
antichnstian prejudices, an over- whelming 
terror of truth in what pertains to God, and you 
haTO the sum-total of our troubles. But, n}ind 
you, there are three things for us : the light 
produced by this desperate accumulation of ruin 
and disorder ; the holiness of a multitude of 
souls who have preserved an imequalled faith ; 
the state of the Church which claims some 
quite extraordinary help from God. So you 
may lay it do¥m as an axiom that we shall be 
saved. . . . How, when, by whom? It 
would be a very welcome prophecy to make, 
but these thincps are only icnown at the last 
moment. It is evident that we must pass 
through a mighty struggle to which June is a 
mere prelude. I say it is manifest, because in 
the moral as well as physical order of things, 
when irreconcilable materials meet and accu- 
mulate, explosion must follow. So it will surely 
come, though what wiU be the issue is God's 
secret. If the Eepublic fails, Henri V. is the 
inevitable presumptive heir. I do not say so 
that you may bespeak me in such case a Court 
chaplaincy ! for the "experience I have had of 
political life will last me a thousand years and 
a day ! You cannot imagine how thankful I am 
to have escaped that danger, especially having 
done in all faith and conscience all that I could 
during the emergency. If I had entirely 
abstained, it would have been a prudence bor- 
dering on selfishness ; as it is, by jumping into 
the fire I burned myself a little, but all the 
same, I acquired a right not to be quite re- 
duced to ashes, and to drop some little oil upon 
my wounds. If it were not that God over- 
ruled the whole matter, I should think myself 
rather a deep kind of man ! Look here, when 
tJie whole thing has tumbled to pieces — 
Assembly, Republic, and Constitution — ^people 
will say, " Ma fox I that Father was sharper 
than we were ! he foresaw it ! ** Ah, ehdre 
amie, we cannot laugh in such serious times ! 
But we can t^e comfort in the 
blessed certainties of our faith. Nothing 
in this world is greater than the Christian 
edifice; God has made all else small, and we 
are like a great living cathedral in the midst 
of a waste soUtude. If Gh)d takes pity on the 
remnant of our life, we shall see before we die 
the wonders of His right Hand ; we shall have 
trusted Him alike in the sorrows of darkness 
and the joy of light. One of my troubles in 
Paris was lest death should come upon me away 
from my brethren, disguised as a journalist I 
But under this age-worn, consecrated roof, at 
my poet, among my own people, the storm, 
flwmld it reach hither^ whether it brings ruin^ 



exile, or death, will be but the end of a fair 
pilgrimage. 

There are abundant extracts from his 
writings^ and deeply-touching and in- 
structive glimpses of a strangely interest- 
ing life, in these pages. Somehow, 
Lacordaire, Catholic though he was, 
alwa)rs compels us to forget the Catholic 
in the Christian. It is impossible to lose 
sight of his intense earnestness, or to fail 
to appreciate the exceeding grandeur of 
his position, when, at Notre Dame and 
other great churches, he delivered those 
magnificent Conferences which so power- 
fully impressed the young men who 
thronged those vast edifices. Mr. Lear 
gives many sketches of these occasions, 
to which we have pleasure in referring 
the reader. The story of Lacordaire*s 
life is always an impressive and interest- 
ing one. 



UNKNOWN TO HISTORY.* 
Mary, Queen of Scots, is a name around 
which mystery clings. Her sins, real or im- 
puted, and her sufferings, are matter for 
eager debate now as they were in the six- 
teenth century. We know as matters of his- 
tory that she was the cause of long years 
of civil distraction to her country, and of 
serious political difficulties to England, 
and we know how the gordian knot was 
sundered by her death. As to the motives 
that guided her actions, we are as igno- 
rant now as were the men who hated her 
for her religious faith, and dreaded her 
singular personal fascinatioa Amid the 
commonplaces of history, this slight 
figure, with its pensive face and queenly 
air, stands out distinct; a woman mis- 
understood in her own day, and — spite of 
all the subtle analysis of poets, historians, 
and eager partisans or enemies of every 
class — probably no better understood now 
than then. This sense of mystery may in 
part account for the unanimity with 
which the sad romance of Queen Mary's 
life and death has been seized upon by 
authors of every type as a worthy subject 
for their pen. Our Poet Laureate has 
only added another to many a previous 
endeavour to analyse and pourtray a cha- 
racter that must have been peculiar and 
many-sided, to occasion so much difference 
of opinion. 

Miss Yonge has yielded to the curious 
fascination ; and the story of the captivity 
of Mary of Scotland, which lies before us, 
is a study of the old romance, in an aspect 
hitherto untouched, except as hinted in 
Burton's ** History of Scotland,'* or re- 
peated in Miss Strickland's <* Life of 
Mary Queen of Scots." The central 
figure of this story is a character probably 
apocryphal, certainly not historical; but 
Miss Yonge has cleverly availed herself of 
the mystery that surrounds Mary's life to 
add another item for which she has at 
least the authority of a report or rumour. 
And when we consider, how much that 
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has no better foundation, has received 
credence, it can scarcely be argued that 
our author has taken an undue liberty in 
assuming the truth of the report that 
Mary Queen of Scots gave birth not only 
to a son, afterwards James of England, 
but to a daughter, the child of Bothwell. 
On this idea hangs the interest of a story 
conceived with much skill and full of 
useful lessons. 

Captain Talbot, of the good ship Mastiffs 
and near relative of the Earl of Shrews- 
bury, returning from a voyage, lays in his 
wife's arms a little infant— a girl — whom 
he has rescued from a wreck off the 
Spurn. Wrapped about the child was a 
scroll in cypher ; and a small cross of gold, 
with a crystal in the middle, was hung 
within her clothes. Other tokens to 
secure identification were upon 
The Brmnted Fonndlin* 

No sooner was the clergyman gone than 
Captain Talbot again became abeorbed in the 
endeayoor to spell oat the mystery of the scroll 
with his elbows on the table and his hands 
over lus ears, nor did he look up till he was 
touched by his wife, when he uttered an im- 
patient demand what she wanted now. She 
had the little wuf in her arms undressed, and 
with only a woollen coverlet looselv wrapped 
round her, and without speaking she pointed 
to the little shoulder-bJades, where two marks 
had been indelibly made; on one side the 
crowned monogram of the Blessed Virgin, on 
the other a device like the Labarum, only that 
the upright was surmounted by a fleur-de-lis. 

Richard Talbot gave a sort of perplexed 
grunt of annoyance to acknowledge that he 
saw them. " Poor little maid ! Hov; could 
they be so cruel P " *' They have been branded 
with a hot iron, said the lady. " They that 
parted from her meant to know her again," 
returned Talbot. " Surely they are Popish 
marks," added Mistress Susan. " Look you 
here, Dame Sue, I know you for a discreet 
woman. Keep this gear to yourself, both the 
letter and the marks. Who hath seen them ? " 
" I doubt me whether even Oolet has seen this 
mark." '*That is well. Keep all out 
of sight. Many a man has been brought 
into trouble for a less matter swelled by 
prating tongues." " Have you made it out P " 
"Not I. It may be only the child[s 
horoscope, or some old wife's charm that is 
here sewn up, and these marks may be naught 
but some sailor's freak; but, on the other 
hand, they may be concerned with perilous 
matter, so the less said the better." *' Should 
they not be shown to my lord, or to her 
Grace's Council ? " " I'm not going to run 
my head into trouble for n.aking a coil about 
what may be naught. That's what befel 
honest Mark Walton. He thought he had 
seized matter of State, and went up to Master 
Walsingham swelling like an Indian turkey- 
cock, with his letters, and behold, they turned 
out to be a Dutch fish- wife's charm to bring 
the herrings. I can tell you he has rued the 
work he made about it ever since. On the 
other hand, let it get abroad through yonder 
prating fellow, Heatherthwayte, or any other, 
that Id aster Bichard Talbot had in his house 
a child with I know not what Popish tokens, 
and a scroll in an unknown tongue, and I 
should be had up in gyves for suspicion of 
treason, or may be harbouring the Prince of 
Scotland himself, when it is only some poor 
Scottish archer's babe." '*You would not 
have me part with the poor little one P "^" Am 
I a Turk or a Pagan ? No. Only hold thy 
peace, as I shall hold mine, until such time ae 
I can meet some one whom I can trust to read 
this ridcUe. Tell me--what like is the child p 
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Would'st guess it to be of gentle or of clown- f 
ish blood> if women can tell such things ? *' ' 
" Of gentle blood, assuredly." cried the lady, 
so that he smiled and said^ ** I might hare 
known that so thou wouldst answer.*' 

Good Susan Talbot welcomed the tiny 
stranger which came to her arms when she 
was mourning the loss of her own little 
daughter; and under her tender and 
wholesome care, the child grew up to 
healthy and innocent girlhood, uncon- 
scious that she was not with her own 
mother. An accident at length revealed 
to the girl the story of the wreck, and of 
her alien birth; and Humphrey Talbot, 
whom she had hitherto considered her 
brother, strove to quiet her distress by 
proposing to marry her in due season. 
The death of Captoin Talbot's father and 
brother, compelled him to give up his 
seafaring life and assume his position as 
head of the family. Meanwhile public 
affairs were not standing still There had 
been another act in the great Scottish 
tragedy. Queen Mary had effected her 
escape from Lochleven, but only to be 
at once defeated, and then to cross the 
Solway and throw herself into the hands 
of the English Queen. Bolton Castle 
had been proved to be too perilously 
near the Border to serve as her residence — 
and the inquiry at York and afterwards at 
Westminster having proved unsatisfactory 
— Elizabeth had decided on detaining her 
in the kingdom, and committed her to the 
charge of the Earl of Shrewsbury. Richard 
Talbot, in his semi-feudal relation to the 
Earl, was summoned to act as part of the 
guard of honour to Queen Mary, and to 
serve the noble head of his house in 
various ways. The entertainment — half 
entertainment, half imprisonment — of 
Queen Mary, was a greater honour 
than enjoyment to the Earl ; for practically 
it forbad his receiving any other visitors, 
and placed his castle in a state of siege, 
constantly guarded to prevent intercourse 
with the Queen's adherents, and to prevent 
her escape. The Countess of Shrewrsbury, 
a self.willed, violent-tempered woman, 
hated the Queen, and gradually became 
inspired by a jealousy which Mary's mar- 
vellous talent for fascination rendered not 
altogether unreasonable. At length the 
Countess refused to continue at the castle, 
and left with her daughter and suite. The 
Earl in great perplexity sent lor the 
Talbots, and installed Mistress Susan as 
the head of his household, and particularly 
to attend to the captive Queen. Thus the 
entire family was drawn into association 
with the poor prisoner, who failed not to 
engage them in a kindly sympathy for her 
misfortunes, although she could not under- 
mine their loyalty. While at this anxious 
post, Richard Talbot gained a clue to the 
mysterious scroll concerning Cicely, the 
foundling ; and, to his alarm, found that 
she was Mary's daughter. Consulting with 
his wife, he decided not to risk the poor 
child's happiness by revealing so dange- 
rous a secret ; but accident was stronger 
than his will, and finally Mary learned her 



daughter's . identity. From this time, 
Cicely, or Lady Bride of Scotland, became 
an attendant on her mother, though her 
birth was not made public Cicely's in- 
troduction to Queen Mary before their 
relationship was known to either, gives a 
pleasing picture of 

The Captive llueen. 

When Cicely did look up, as the Queen waa 
graciously requesting her mother to be seated, 
and the Earl excusing himself from remaining 
longer, her first impression was one of dis- 
appointment. Either the Queen of Soots was 
less lovely seen leisurely close at hand than 
Antony Babington and Cis*s own fancy had 
painted her, or the last two or three years had 
lessened her charms, as well they might, for 
she had struggled and suffered too much in the 
interval, had undergone many bitter disappoint* 
ments, and had, besides, endured mucn from 
rheumatism evenr winter j indeed, even now 
she oould not ride, and could onW go out in 
a carriage in the park on the nnest days, 
looking £>rward to her annual visit to Buxton 
to set her up for the summer. Her face was 
longer and more pointed than in former daj^, 
her complexion had faded, or, perhaps, in 
these private moments it had not been worth 
while to enhance it; though there was no 
carelessness in tiie |^eneral attire, the black 
velvet gown and delicate lace of Uie cap, and 
open raff always characteristic of her. The 
small curls of hair at her temples had their 
auburn tint softened bv far more white than 
suited one who was only just over forty, but 
the delicate pencilling of the eyebrows was as 
marked as ever, and the eyes^on whose colour 
no one ever agreed— melted and sparkled as 
of old. Cis ha3 heard debates as to their hae, 
and furtively tried to form her own opinion, 
but could not decide on anything but that 
they had a dark effect, and a wonderful power 
of expression, seeming to look at every one at 
once, and to rebuke, encourage, Jnlead, or 
smile from moment to moment. The slight 
cast in one of them really added to their 
force of expression, rather than detracted 
from their beauty ; and the delicate lips were 
ready to second the glances with wondrous 
smiles. 

The reader should follow Miss Yonge's 
narrative of Cicely's further adventures. 
Queen Mary's history, followed devotedly 
by her daughter through ever darkening 
scenes, is given with historical truth and 
such vivid presentment, as must enchain 
the interest of all who take up the book. 
Through all the discouragements which 
her noble birth and her mother's misfor- 
tunes placed in the way. Cicely retained 
her affection for Humphrey ; and he sought 
no other bride than her to whom he had 
plighted troth in boyhood. The scene 
where Cicely bearded the lion-hearted 
Queen of England, and pleaded her 
mother's cause, is written with a keen eye 
to the characters described ; and through- 
out there is a delicacy of tone and an 
earnest enforcement of the laws of truth 
and righteousness in opposition to the 
finesse and subtlety which Queen Mary 
doubtless employed, which makes the 
story not only interesting but valuable. 

Miss Yonge has been named, as occupy- 
ing, with regard to Episcopalians, the same 
position as Mrs. Worboise holds with Dis- 
senters. Different as are the styles of the 
two writers, and opposed as are their sec- 
tarian views, certamly in one respect they 



agree — ^viz., that a righteous cause can 
never require evil doing by way of sup- 
port Knowing Miss Yonge's proclivity 
for High Church doctrine, these two 
volumes have pleasantly surprised us by 
the absence of anything sectarian. 



ON THE GRAMPIAN HILLS-* 

There is a time for books as well as other 
things, and the title '* Grampian Hills "is 
attractive at this season of the year, when 
most of us are either out of town, or 
thinking of being so. The writer of the 
book with the title we have quoted, is, it 
seems, an authority in matters of sport. 
He tells us that the approbation with which 
" Tallyho 1 " and " Harkaway ! "were re- 
ceived by the public, induces him to re- 
print the articles which appeared in the 
Dat'fy Telegraphy detailing particulars of 
the fine sport he enjoyed upon the Gram- 
pian Hills, while shooting grouse on the 
rugged moorlands, and ptarmigan on the 
steep and stony heights of Rhidorach. 
At the same time, he attempts a descrip- 
tion of the grand scenery of that part of 
the Highlands of Scotland, a task of no 
ordinary difficulty, as from ** the sma' hulls 
and muckle hulls, which vary in height 
up to 3,700 feet, avast panorama can be 
surveyed of hill and dale, and wide ex- 
panse of moorland " Where, as Sir Walter 
Scott wrote : — 
There's nothing left to fancy's gness. 
Ton see that oil is loneliness ; 
And silence aids— though those steep lulls 
Send to the lake a thousand rills ; 
In summer time so soft they weep. 
The sound but lulls the ear to sleep. 

Our writer also appeals to those whom 
he terms the disciples of Izaak Walton, 
as he tells of swiftly flowing streams, 
pellucid lochs, and countless brawling 
bums, the home of tl\e salmon and the 
trout In addition, he tells of hunting in 
the shires, including the doings of an 
Imperial huntress, when in pursuit of the 
fox ; and particulars of a royal stag-hunt 
over the moors in Devon and Somerset. 
Further, he describes the driving of the 
red deer in Thorndon-park, and concludes 
with some remarks on coaching — with the 
view of upholding the manliest and most 
popular of our national sports at a time 
when they are not unfrequently attacked 
by a small and effeminate minority, who, 
he intimates, are ready 
To compound for sins they are inclined to 
Bj daxnniDg those they have no mind to. 

To this last remark of our author we take 
exception. Real manly sports were never 
more in favour than at the present time ; 
and the question which the moralist asks, 
and asks justly, is, whether there is not 
a supreme attention bestowed on such 
matters, to the neglect of higher and better 
things. Effeminacy in this age of muscular 
Christianity is rare indeed. 
A good d eal of information may be 

• On the GramDiaa HUU. G***"* •ftlS!""^ 
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gained from these sketches, written in a 
style dear to the readers of the Daify Tele- 
graph, For instance, a gamekeeper calls the 
writer's attention to a wonderful provision 
of nature, in the shape of a feather of the 
ptarmigan, within which was a second 
small feather of soft down, forming a 
lining, which affords extra protection from 
cold, for the birds abiding on the higher 
range of the hills, whilst the common 
grouse which lives on a lower level has no 
such protection. Again, we get informa- 
tion as to the cost of Highland sport, 
which is interesting, as it shows how it 
can only be indulged in by the few ; and 
very naturally raises the question as to the 
morality of a sport which requires such a 
great sacrifice of land for the pleasure of 
a few, and those few not'generaily the most 
eminent and worthy of their species. It 
appears that the price of a moor com- 
mences at the diminutive figure of five 
pounds, whilst the cost of a deer forest 
reaches to the large rental of ;^7,ooo 
per annum. This latter price is, however, 
exceptional ; and rhany good deer forests, 
with plenty of grouse-shooting, are obtain- 
able for sums of ;^i,ooo or ;^2,ooo. It 
seems also that deer forests are remarkably 
destitute of trees, a forest being but a 
mountain side or pass, the favourite resort 
of deer. The shooting on level moors 
command high prices, as it is easy work to 
make a big bag when the grouse are driven 
by a host of beaters to you. As to deer- 
stolking, that may be gained in two ways. 
The first is by renting an expensive and 
well stocked deer forest, and having a drive ; 
the shooter being placed at convenient 
spots by which the deer may pass, slaugh- 
tering the animals without trouble or exer- 
tion. This, by the bye, is one of the 
manly sports for the despisers of which, our 
author has such a hearty and healthy 
abhorrence. The other mode, he tells us, 
is to stalk the stag over moor and moun- 
tain, being on the ground before daylight, 
often following in pursuit for a whole day 
without obtaining a shot, taking long de- 
tours to get the wind of the stag, crawling 
then a mile or two on hands and knees 
through the burns and over the boulders 
noiselessly, lying down at times to avoid 
detection, at length creeping stealthily 
until within range; and then, if your 
hand is steady, and you are cool and un- 
excited, you may occasionally bring down 
a stag with each barrel. This, we admit, 
is a manly sport, and a deer-stalker of 
this kind must cultivate qualities more or 
less useful, and more or less entitling him 
to respect : nerve, and hardihood, and 
endurance and coolness, are mental and 
physical qualities we all admire. 

It is also gratifying to find that life in 
the Highlands brings the sportsman into 
contact with a hardy and intelligent race. 
Our author tells us he has formed a high 
opinion of the Highlanders. They are 
shrewd, civil, and obliging, without showing 
a sign of servility. Well-informed, as a 
mk; steady, domesticated, and thorough 



lovers of sport, and making themselves 
pleasant and agreeable. He found amongst 
the shepherds many men thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the topics of the day. 
Living amongst the mountains, they have 
plenty of time for reading whilst tending 
their large flock. Too much praise also, 
he says, cannot be given to the keepers, 
whom he describes as thorough sports- 
men, well acquainted with the habits 
of every description of game, and 
their haunts and favourite spots during 
different periods of the year. The 
success of the sportsman, it is evident, 
depends greatly on them. It is in their 
power to aid the shooter greatly in making 
a good bag, and they do this, as is natural, 
the more readily, if they find that they are 
working with a true sportsman who appre- 
ciates then: exertions. Our author, we 
expect, gives us the sunny side of life on 
the Grampian Hills. He appears to have 
visited them under favourable conditions 
— to have gone there when the weather 
was fine for that part of the world, to have 
been in good company, to have gone as a 
welcome guest, and to have enjoyed him- 
self accordingly. Perhaps some of the im- 
lucky ones, who have to pay the piper, who 
have to put up with the discomforts of a 
rainy season, and who find that they get re- 
markably little for their money,are not quite 
such enthusiasts in sport as the writer of this 
lively little volume, who everywhere seems 
to fall on his legs, and who covers certainly 
a good deal of ground for which the 
reader is not prepared. In a book 
professedly on the Grampian Hills, such 
titles as " A Winter Fair in Boulogne," 
** By Road to Brighton," " Picca- 
dilly," " The Hunting Season in Essex," 
seem a little de irop. The poetical 
pieces at the end of the volume are not 
so much out of place. .C&l^onia, as Sir 
Walter Scott has remarked, if stern and 
wild, is, at any rate, meet muse for a 
poetic child, and what more natural than 
that our author, intoxicated with High- 
land air and scenery, delighted with the 
people, and not unmindful of the national 
drink,should eschew prose and fly to poetry 
as the more fitting exponent of his excited 
feelings. As a specimen of his prose, how- 
ever, we quote 

A Storr of tlie HlUfl. 

Whilst resting during this hard day's worlr, 
Bamsaj pointed out the spot where, in a cave> 
lie buried the bodies of those slain in a fray 
between the men of Glen Isla and the men of 
Glen Shee, in the bow-and-arrow time, as he 
termed it—rather an indefinite, but certainly 
a distant, date. In those days the Spital of 
Glen Shee> Glen Thaitneaoh, and Glen Beg had 
numerous inhabitants as shown by the ruins of 
many houses, then ocenpied by small orofters, 
who owned sheep and «attle, which fed on the 
adjoining hills and moors. Now the only 
bouses in that district can be counted on the 
fingers of two hands. A feud existed between 
the men of these glens, caused by a habit of 
cattle-raising, t^e Highland caterans havinff 
a rooted idea that it was their mission to steal 
other people's cattle, which naturally led to 
oomplicat^onst and finally to a battle on what 
is now the high road to JBraemar. On one side 



were ranged the men of Glen Isla, and on the 
other slope the men of Glen Shee, led by a 
noted chief, Cam-Bhoua by name — otherwise 
the red man — a diminutive and deformed 
being, but possessed of much courage and cun- 
ning, and a notable marksman, whose arrow 
seldom missed its aim. As a specimen of 
his craft and quickness of perception a tale is 
extant that on one occasion several caterans 
came in search of him, seeking his life in re- 
taliation for some kinsman slain in one of the 
neighbourly raids that were common in those 
pai^. Noting their approach, he at once 
assumed the ways and appearance of a daft 
cheild, which thoroughly deceived tbe visitors 
who had so unceremoniously entered his home 1 
then, taking up their bows one by one, he shot 
the arrows as far as possible. Still not sus- 
pecting that he was the man they were in 
search of, they told him, as he had fired the 
arrows away, he m ust go and pick them up . This 
he did ; and, having thus gained a good start, he 
escaped without difficulty from his enemies. 
But to resume the account of the battle ; the 
men being drawn up within foiur hundred 
yards of each other, the fight began; the 
caterans and men of Glen Isla, making true 
aim, the men of Glen Shee fell fast, and showed 
a disposition to retreat. All this while, Cam- 
rhoua was lying in a secluded spot, having 
made a tow not to engage in the strife nntU 
the sun had passed over him ; but, on hearing 
that the men of Glen Shee were falling fast 
and needed support, he caused himself to be 
carried to a cave over which the sun shone 
sooner than on his late resting-place. Then 
calling to the captain of the caterans, *' man 
for man," he advanced and laid him low with 
his first arrow, shooting all the pick of the 
enemy, and finally gaining a grand victory for 
the men of Glen Shee. The bodies of sixty 
caterans were borne away, and others 
remained unclaimed, the dead of the vic- 
torious side being buried where they fell> 
in the cave which was pointed out to me, and 
which may be readily seen by those travel- 
ling between the Spital and Braemar; the 
site being close to the " Queen's Well." 

One never tires of reading of the in- 
telligence displayed by animus, especially 
by dogs. Mr. Whitehurst thus describes 
the 

Sasactty of Gordon Setters. 

The marvellous sagacity of these highly- 
trained animals is seen when Flora and Bap, 
two of this breed, are observed at work. At 
the wave of the keeper's hand, each dog 
instantly leaves his heels and quarters the 
ground backwards and forwards in search of 
Uie game ; mind, with the wind full in their 
faces. Suddenly, as if by magic. Flora comes 
toadaad stand; this is the exact moment 
which unnerves the excitable or unpractised 
sportsman, for he knows he is in the immediate 
presence of the birds he is so eagerly pursuing. 
Steady stands Flora, with tail feathering and 
body quivering, whilst her bright intelligent 
eye is anxiously bent on the shooter to see if 
he is at hand ready to bring down the doomed 

§ rouse when he rises from his heather bed. 
teadily is she backed up by Eap ; then, whilst 
drawing closer and closer at a stealthy step^ up 
rises a covey. Bang ! bang ! goes the breech- 
loader ; down drop a brace of birds right and 
left, and the well-broken dogs have " down- 
charged," as if instinctively, remaining immo- 
vable until the shooter reloads his gun. 
After a momentary pause the keeper waves 
his hand, motioning them to seek for the dead 
gamdj the sportsman steadily looking out for 
that " lazy bird " which remains ;perdu in the 
heather, whilst its companions have whirled 
away, winging their flight to some other 
favourite haunt on the wild hillside. Then up 
rises the iasy bird, but only to meet his doom. 
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The dead game being picked up^ the dogs are 
agaia at work. 

People in search of a little light reading 
suited to the season of the year, will find 
all they require ir\ **0n the Grampian 
Hills.'* 



VICE YERSA.^ 



Mr. Anstey's most diverting story is cer- 
tainly a book for the reader, not for the 
reviewer; indeed, for the time being it 
turns the one into the other, and criticism 
gives way to pure enjoyment In an un- 
necessary apology for the insignificance 
of his book, warning us not to expect too 
much, the author reminds us of the old 
Greek who, when burying an infant 
daughter, excused himself for " bringing 
out such a ridiculously small corpse to so 
large a crowd." On this point Mr. Anstey 
may reassure himself. The "crowd" 
may be large, indeed a fourth edition al- 
ready proves his popularity, — but Fice VersA 
is anything but " corpse "-like. From first 
to last it is full of fun and fresh ness. Books 
— even novels written with a purpose — to 
reform some abuse, or to illustrate some 
moral, or, perhaps more often, some im- 
moral law — are so multitudinous — that it is 
a positive relief to find one written solely 
and simply to entertain ; and if misguided 
and morbid minds will draw inferences 
and extract lessons on the whole duty of 
fathers and the short comings of private 
schools, theirs be the blame, and not 
the author's. He rigorously eschews 
sentiment and cynicism, reminiscence 
and reflection ; his business is to amuse, 
and he does it to perfection. How, it 
matters not. Much of the charm lies, no 
doubt, in the choice of scenes and situa- 
tions laughable in themselves by the 
humour of contrast ; still more in the 
perfect fidelity to life of the conversa- 
tions. To write as boys talk, is a task 
that has proved too much for many an 
author of greater power than Mr. Anstey ; 
yet he has succeeded, like the "Eton 
Boy" three years ago, where so many 
have signally failed. He writes as though 
he were still a worshipper of bats and 
marbles, the school-boy idols of wood and 
stone ; but the touch is the firm touch of 
a man, and betrays the experience which 
only years can give. 

The opening chapter introduces us to 
Paul Bultitude, Esq., colonial produce 
merchant, of Mincing-lane, sitting after a 
comfortable dinner in a snug room, yet 
very ill at ease on account of an impend- 
ing interview with his son Dick, who is 
about to return after the holidays to Dr. 
Grimstone's school at RodweU Regis. 
The story is an old one — a father left a 
widower, without sympathy for the chil- 
dren whom he cannot understand, and 
children without much affection for a 
father who is equally a stranger to them ; 
on both sides awkwardness, shyness, and 
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restraint Poor Mr. Bultitude is at a loss 
what to say, and says it in the worst pos- 
sible manner. A not unkindly caution 
slips away into denunciation and menace, 
and Dicic is dismissed with more kicks 
than halfpence — warnings beyond num- 
ber, and five shillings in his pocket. But 
by some chance, the boy has lighted upon 
an old stone, which takes his fancy ; and 
with commendable honesty, he asks that he 
may be allowed to keep it His father pee- 
vishly refuses, catches up the stone, and in 
the course of an harangue upon the plea- 
sures and privileges of youth, wishes to 
be a boy again, "just Hke Dick.*' No 
sooner said than done. The Garudi 
stone is a talisman ; but Mr. Bultitude, 
now a perfect duplicate of his son, finds, 
to his horror, that wishing will not restore 
him to his former shape — one wish, and 
no more, will the mysterious stone grant 
to each. And Dick, exasperated by his 
father's foolish threats, turns himself 
from son to father ; the transformation is 
complete ; and before Paul Bultitude can 
appeal or explain, after a fainting fit, he 
finds himself at the railway station on his 
way back to school, the last chance of 
escape lost through the appearance of the 
Doctor and some of his school-fellows, 
who, of course, do not recognise the 
father in the form of the son, though they 
are puzzled by his conduct and his way 
of talking, especially when on the journey 
he makes repeated attempts to disclose 
his identity, entkely in vain. 
Boubtful Policy. 

'*rye offended him now," thought Paul; 
" I must be more careful what I say. But I'll 
get him into conversation again presently." 

So he began again at the first opportunity. 
"You have this evening's paper, I (see. No 
telegrams of importance^ I suppose ? " 

"No, sir," said the Doctor, shortly. 

"I saw a report in to-day's Times,** said 
poor Mr. Bultitude, with a desperate effort at 
nis most conversational and old-eentlemanly 
manner, *'I saw a report that uie camphor 
crop was likely to be a failure this season. 
Now it's a very singular thing about camphor 
that the Japanese" — he hoped to lead the 
conversation round to colonial produce, and 
thus open the Doctor's eyes by the extent of 
his acquaintance with the subject. 

" I am already acquainted with the method 
of obtaining camphor, thank you, Bultitude," 
said the Doctor, with dangerous politeness. 

"I was about to observe when you interrupted 
me," said Paul " (and this is really a fact that 
I doubt if you are aware of), that the Japanese 
never " 

" Well, well," said the Doctor, with some 
ImpaMence, " probably they never do, sir, but 
I shall have other opportunities of finding out 
what you have read about the Japanese." . . . 

"He*8 most uncivil/' Mr. Bultitude told 
himself; '^ almost insulting, but Til go on. 
I'm rousing his conosity. I'm making way 
with him; he sees a difference alreEidy." 
And so he applied himself once more. 

"You're a smoker, of course, Dr. Grim- 
stone?" he began. "We don't stop any- 
where, I think, on the way, and I must confess 
myself, after dinner a whiff or two— I think I 
can gfive you a cigar you'll appreciate." 

And he felt for his cigar-case, really forget- 
ting that it was gone, like all other incidents 
of his old self; while Jolland giggled with 



unrestrained delight at such charming 
effrontery. 

" If I did not know, sir," said the Doctor* 
now effectually aroused, " that this was ill- 
timed buffoonery, and not an intentional in- 
sult, I should be seriously angrv. As it is, I 
can overlook any exuberance of mirth which 
is, perhaps, pardonable when the mind is 
elated by tJie return to the cheerful bustle 
and activity of school-life. But be very care> 
ful." 

"He needn't be so angry," thought Paul ; 
" how could I know he doMn't smoke. But I 
am afraid that he doesn't quite know me, e? en 

MAW »» 

now. 

The root-idea of the story — the mutual 
transformation of son and father, each 
retaining his own character beneath the 
person of the other — has been anticipated, 
no doubt, by other writers; by Sir Arthur 
Helps among the number. But even if 
the idea is not absolutely new, the 
ingenuity with which it is treated, and the 
skill with which the illusion is sustained, 
put Mr. Anstey^s claim to originality 
beyond impeachment Thpugh the 
mechanism introduced to effect the 
change is slightly artificial, that is a mere 
trifle ; and the characters once transmuted, 
there is rarely any sense of incongruity. 
In the most hazardous positions the son 
never degenerates into the father, and the 
father never relapses into the soa As 
the journey proceeds, dangers and diffi- 
culties thicken. The unfortunate Mr. 
Bultitude discloses the surreptitious tears 
of one, the peppermint of another of the 
party. It is easy to imagine the execra- 
tion which such a breach of all schoolboy 
honour inciu-s, and the dire vengeance 
exacted when the Doctor is out of sight 
It would be too long a tale to describe 
PauFs misadventures at football and in the 
dormitory, and his horror at the misplaced 
attentions of Dulcie Grimstone, the 
Doctor's pretty daughter, who exposes 
him, on the one side, to the danger of 
compromising himself with her father, 
and on the other to the wrath of disap- 
pointed rivals. In this case Love is even 
more blind than usual ; and Dulcie never 
suspects that it is not her schoolboy sweet- 
heart with whom she has to do. Of all 
the scrapes, however, in which Mr. Bulti- 
tude finds himself, the most amusing is 
the immediate consequence of his unlucky 
revelations in the railway-carriage. To 
bring what is generally known as**tuck" 
back to school, was a cardinal offence. 
The discovery of the peppermint had 
roused Dr. Grimstone's suspicions, and 
he summons the whole school and 
addresses them in terms of no measured 
indignation. 

*<Tlce yersa" Indeed. 

" I do not like to think," said Dr. Grim- 
stone, "that the evil has a wider existence 
than I yet know of. It may be so ; nothing 
will surprise me now. There may be some 
before me trembling with the consciousness of 
secret guilt. If so let those boys make the 
only reparation in their power, and give them- 
selves up in an honourable and straightforward 
manner ! " 

To this invitation, which, indeed, resembled 
that of the duck-destroying Mrs. Bond, no one 
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made any response. They had grown too 
wary, and now preferred to play a waiting 
game. 

" Then let the being — for I will not call him 
boy — who is known to me, step forth and con- 
fess his fault publicly, and sue for pardon I " 
thundered the Doctor, now warmed to his 
theme. 

But the being declined, from a feeling of 
modesty and a faint . hope that somebody else 
might after all be the person aimed at. 

" Then I name him ! " stormed Dr. Grim- 
stone. " Cornelius Cog^, stand up ! ** 

Coggs half rose in a limp manner, whimper- 
ing feebly, ** Me, sir ? Ob, please, sir, no, not 
me, sir ! " 

"Yes, you, sir, and let your companions 
regard you with the contempt and abhorrence 
you 80 richly merit ! " Here, needless to say, 
the whole school glared at poor Coggs with as 
much yirtuous indignation as they could sum- 
mon up at such short notice, for contempt is 
very infectious when communicated from nigh 
quarters. 

" So, Coggs," said the Doctor, with a slow 
and withering scorn, " so you thought to defy 
me, to smuggle compressed illness and oon- 
centrated unhealthiness into this school with 
impunity ? You flattered yourself that after 
I had once confiscated your contraband poisons 
you would hear no more of it ! You deceiyed 
yourself, sir ! I tell you once for all that I 
will not allow you to contaminate your inno- 
cent schoolmates with your gifts of surrepti- 
tious sweetmeats ; they shall not be per vetted 
with your pernicious peppermints, sir; you 
shall not deprave them by the subtle and 
insidious jujube, or by the cheap but cloying 
Turkish delight ! I will nob expose myself or 
them to the inroads of disease invited here by 
a hypocritical inma^e of my walls. The traitor 
shsdl have his reward ! " 

Coggs gets thrashed ; Mr. Bultitude, by 
no means to his own satisfaction, gets pub- 
licly prai^d; then all are dismissed to 
fetch their play-boxes for inspection ; the 
sequel is self-evident. 

The Sequel. 

There was a general falling of jaws at this 
unexpected conclusion ; but wntriving to over- 
come their dismay, they went outside and 
down through the playground iato the box- 
room, Paul amongst the rest, and amidst con- 
siderable confusion, erery one opened his box, 
and, with a consideration especially laudable 
in heed'ess boyhood, thoagbtfully and carefully 
removed from it all such dainties as might be 
calcolated to shock or pain their preceptor. 

Mr. Bultitude found a key which was 
labelled "play-box," and began to open a box 
which bore Dick's initials cot upon the Jid, 
without any apprehensions, however, for he 
had given too strict orders to his daughter to 
fear that any luxuries would be concealed 
there. 

But no sooner had he raised the lid than he 
staggered back with disgust. It was crammed 
▼ith cakes, butter-scotch, hardbake, pots of 
jam, and even a bottle of ginger-wine— 
enough to compromise even a chameleon. 

He set himself to pitch them all out as soon 
M possible with feverish haste, but Tipping 
was too much for him. 

"Hallo ! " he cried ; " oh. I say, you fellows, 
come here. Just look at this ! Here's this 
impudent young beggai, who sneaked of 
poor old Coggs for sucking jujubes, and very 
nearly got us all into a jolly good row, with 
his own box full all tho time ; butter-scotch, 
if you please, and jam, and ginger wine ! 
You'll just put 'em all back again, will yon, 
yon young humbug ! " 

" Do you use those words to me, sir ? " said 
Ftal, aogrOy, for he did not like to be called 
a humbug. 



" Yes, sir, please sir," jeered Tipping ; " I 
did venture to take such a liberty, sir." 

" Then it was like your infernal impudence," 
growled Paul. " You be kind enough to leave 
my affairs alone. Upon my word, what boys 
are coming to nowadays ! " 

" Are you going to put that tuck back ? " 
said Tipping, impatiently. 

" No, sir, I'm not. Don't interfere with what 
you're not expected to understand." 

•• Well, if you won't," said Tipping, easily, 
*'I suppose we must. Biddlecomb, kindly 
knock him down and sit on his head while I fill 
his play-box for him." 

This was neatly and quickly done. Biddle- 
comb tripped Mr. Bultitude up, and sab firmly 
on him, wiiile Tipping carefully replaced the 
good things in Dick's box. after which he 
locked it, and courteously returned the key. 
"As the box is heavy," he said, with a wicked 
wink, "I'll carry it up for you myself," which 
he did, Paul following, more dead than alive, 
and too shaken even to expostulate. 

** Bultitude's box was rather too heavy for 
him, sir,'* he explained as he came in ; and 
Dr. Grimstone, who had quite recovered his 
equanimity, smiled indulgently, and remarked 
that he " lilced to see the strong assisting the 
weak." 

Having only just escaped condign 
punishment for this offence, Mr. Bulti- 
tude finds himself sent off to a dancing 
lesson — the last insult to an irreproach- 
able dignity. He is no less unfortunate 
there than elsewhere. 

The DanctnfT Lesson. 

There was another sound outside as of fiddle- 
strings being twanged by the finger, and, as 
the boys hastily formed up in two lines down 
the centre of the room, and the Miss Mutlows 
and Dulcie prepared themselves for the 
curtsy of state, there came in a little fat 
man, with mutton-chop whiskers and a white 
face, upon which was written an unalterable 
conviction that his manners and deportment 
were perfection itself. The two rows of boys 
bent themselves ctiffly from the back, and Mr. 
Burdekin returned the compliment by an in- 
clusive and stately inclination. 

*' Good afternoon, madam. Young ladies, I 
trust I find you well. (The curtsy just a 
leetle lower. Miss Mutlow— the right foot less 
drawn back. Beautiful ! Feet closer at tho 
recovery. Perfect !) Young gentlemen, good 
evening. Take your usual places, please, all 
of you, for our preliminary exercises. Now 
the choM^e round the room. Will you lead off, 

{>leas<), Master Dummer ; the hands just 
ightly touching the shoulders, the head 
thrown negligently back to balance the figure ; 
the whole deportment easy, but not careless. 
Kow, please ! " And talking all the time 
with a metrical fiuency, he scraped a little jig 
on the violin, wnile Dummer led off a pro- 
cession which solemnly capered round tho 
room in sundry stages of conscious awkward- 
ness. Mr. Bultitude shuffled along somehow 
after the rest, with rebellion at his heart, and 
a deep sense of degradation. " If my clerks 
were to see me now," he thought. 

Mr. Bultitude docs not distinguish him- 
self in " The Lancers," but worse remains 
in store. 

The Hornpipe. 

There was another pause, in which Mr. Bur- 
dekin said blandly, " I wonder no tv if we have 
forgotten our Scotch hornpipe. Perhaps 
Master Bultitude will prove the contrary. If 
I remember right, he used to perform it with 
singular correctness. And, let me tell you, 
there are a great number of spurious hornpipe 
steps in circulation. Come, sir, oblige me by 
dancing it alone ! " 

This was the final straw. It was not to be 
supposed for one moment that Mr. Bultitude 



would lower his dignity in such a preposterou^ 
manner. Besides, he did not know how to 
dance the hornpipe. 

So he said, " I shall do nothin|r of the sort. 
I've had quite enough of this— ah— tom- 
foolery !" 

" That is a very unpolite manner of declining. 
Master Bultitude; highly discourteons and 
unpolished. I must insist now— really, as a 
personal matter — upon your going through the 
sailor's hornpipe. Come, you won't make a 
scene, I'm sure. You'll oblige me, as a gen- 
tleman f " 

"I tell you I can't," said Mr. Bultitude, 
sullenly. "I never did such a thing in my 
life; it would be enough to kill me at my 
age!" 

" This is untrue, sir. Do you mean to say 
that you will not dance the hornpipe ? " 

" No," said Paul, '* I'U be d— d if I do I " 

There was, unfortunately, no possible 
doubt about the nature of the word used— he 
said it so very distinctly. Mr. Burdekin 
turned pink, "After that disgraceful lan- 
guage. Fir, in the presence of the fairer sex, 
I have no more to do with you. You will 
have the goodness to stand in the centre of 
that form ! " 

These extracts are sufficient to illustrate 
the nature of the book, and to instruct 
the reader what to expect. We leave him 
to follow alone the unfortunate Mr. 
Bultitude through the long scenes of his 
hardships and misfortunes: not very 
formidable in themselves, but terrible 
to an elderly gentleman accustomed to 
comfort and his own way, and entirely 
ignorant of the ways and manners of the 
" young barbarians " among whom his lot 
is cast ; and only too conscious at the 
same time that his reckless son is ruining 
his business by the most ridiculous 
follies. The tragedy deepens towards its 
close, and the desperate victim makes 
his escape, and returns to his home. How 
matters are set right, may be left to con- 
jecture. Be it enough to state, that father 
and son resume their former and natural 
relations, and that Dick leaves us with a 
prospect of increased geniality at home, 
and of Harrow in the distance ; while Mr. 
Bultitude has so far profited by his expe- 
rience as to rejoice unfeignedly that he 
is not one of "our boys'* again; and 
evidently has made up his mind that a 
father has debts and duties which are not 
balanced in the office-books. Mr. Anstey 
has our heartiest congratulations on his 
most original and entertaining little story. 



A NEWHISTORYOFTHEREFORMATION.* 
This is the second volume of a History 
of the Reformation, the first volume of 
which was published in 1869, and which 
has since passed through several editions. 
The author pleads as his excuse for his 
delay of twelve years in producing the 
second volume, that he has had several 
other literary engagements ; but we think 
there is reason in his remark, that the 
delay has enabled him to go on adding to 
his materials, and he has been able to 
present the work in a more complete 

* The Refomution of the Church of EikUikI : lu 
History, Principles, and Resultt. By Rev. J. H. Blunt. 
M.A.. F.S.A,. Editor of <* Aaaotated Bible." Ice. Vol. II. 
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fonn, and as the result of more mature 
consideration. No writer, we think, with 
the Horatian precept before him of keep- 
ing his verse, like his wine, nine years in 
cask, need apologise for a wise delay. In 
Mr. Blunt's case it is impossible to go 
through this work without detecting much 
research into State papers, and the new 
materials for history which have been 
made available by the publications 
of the Record Office. We shall have 
very serious differences with Mr. Blunt, 
but it is only fair to say, that he shows, 
on the whole, a critical spirit, and if he 
has prejudices, he is not blind to the fact 
that there are faults on both sides. It is 
needless to remark, that Mr. Blunt, who is 
a decided Anglican of an advanced 
school, regards the Reformation,, as a 
whole, with very mixed feelings, and per- 
haps as more an evil than a good. That 
a Reformation of some kind was a neces- 
sity of the age, he is not prepared to 
deny ; but what he questions, is, that it 
should have been the root and branch 
Reformation which the Swiss, German, 
and Scotch reformers aimed at, and, in 
then: case, carried out. Mr. Blunt and his 
school would have been content if the 
Reformation had stopped short at the 

gjint which Archbishop Warham or 
rasmus would have carried it to — con- 
fining it to a reform of discipline in the 
manners and morals of the clergy, leaving 
untouched the sacramental and sacerdotal 
system elaborated by the great Schoolmen 
of the thirteenth century. In this respect 
his standpoint differs, as, indeed, that 
of the new Anglican school does, as 
much from the old High Church as 
from that of Protestants of the Gene- 
van type. Our older readers will re- 
member the name of another John 
Henry Blunt, clarum et venerahile nomen^ 
who was Lady Margaret Professor of 
Divinity at Cambridge. It is singular 
that these two John Henry Blunts should 
exactly mark the change of standpoint 
between the old High Church of the 
former half of this century, and the new 
High Church of the latter half. The 
elder Blunt wrote a short history of the 
Reformation, published, if we remem- 
ber right, in Murray's Family Library, 
which went through several editions. It 
was written in a clear and lucid style, and 
the conclusions were of the safe via 
media order which lead the ordinary 
English Churchman to regard his Church 
with a kind of bland complacency as 
the perfection of wisdom. This was the 
tone in which Blackstone accustomed us 
to think of the British Constitution. It 
was a composite institution from the first 
— King, Lords, and Commons — /.^., mon- 
archy, aristocracy, and democracy; and 
out of the mingling of these three elements 
of sovereignty in certain proportions — ^the 
secret of which was a recipe unknown to 
the rest of Europe — there resulted that 
paragon of perfection in statecraft, that 
Utopia of politics, the British Constitu- 



tion. The old High Church school took 
the same tone of uncritical eulogy with 
regard to the Church. It was, to their 
minds, part and parcel of that British 
Constitution, which, when idealised by 
intellects like Burke, had become to be 
regarded not as the result of many com- 
promises, but as a kind of fetish, 
something too sacred to be touched 
or amended by rude reformers. The 
wisdom of our forefathers became a stock 
phrase in certain circles, and when Burke 
swung over suddenly, as he did, by a 
violent disruption of all party ties, from 
the Liberal to the Conservative side of 
the House, these lofty panegyrics of his 
on the British Constitution became the 
stock-in-trade of dull minds who had not 
the wit to see that they were only quoting 
the ravings of the Orestes furens of the 
anti- Jacobin Reaction. 

It may be said that down to the passing 
of the Reform Bill in 1832, the Church 
and State party struck the same note in 
politics and religion. Our admirable 
Constitution was the perfection of wisdom ; 
and what else could that Church be 
which was imbedded in the Constitution, 
and, indeed, formed part of it ? So much 
was this the case, that according to Hooker 
Church and State are only different names 
for the same thing ? But the rude shock of 
the Reform Bill of 1832 awoke the Tory 
and old High Church party from these 
dogmatic slumbei-s. As the State, by 
breaking up the nomination boroughs, 
had begun to rush down the steep descent 
towards the abyss of democracy, it was 
impossible any longer to regard the union 
of Church and State in the same Optimist 
way as the best possible government in 
the best possible of worlds. The Oxford 
school of divines who had denounced in 
unmeasured terms the democratic Bill of 
1832 as the first step towards national 
apostacy, were compelled in all consist- 
ency to change their ground with regard 
to the Church. They began to explain 
away the Hooker theory of the identity of 
Church and State ; and though it was difficult 
to interpret Hooker, as if he were a 
Laudian divine of the later Caroline age, 
the attempt was made by Keble in his 
annotated edition of Hooker; and the 
new version of Hooker's teaching has 
passed muster with uncritical readers. 
The result is, that during the last half 
century, the High Church school have 
undergone a silent transformation, which 
has been passed through so gradually, and 
by such small imperceptible changes, that 
it is only by comparing the beginning 
with the end that we are able to see what 
a revolution it has been. A boulder-stone 
on a glacier moves with the glacier, but its 
motion is so slow, that it is difficult to be- 
lieve that it is as much in motion as a log 
floated down a stream. The only differ- 
ence between the two is, that the one is 
borne up on a river of ice, the other on a 
river of water, but both are borne down 
the n^ountain's side^ though at a di^erent 



rate of progress. So it has been with 
the old High Church party. It has moved 
with the times, but only as a boulder- 
stone on a glacier. It seems immovable 
as a rock, till we come to compare where 
it is to-day with where it was half a cen- 
tury ago. 

Hence it is that the John Henry Blimt 
the younger, — as we call him in contrast 
with his elder namesake, the late Lady 
Margaret Professor at Cambridge,— has 
written a history of the Reformation in 
which the standpoint is so different, that 
it is difficult to identify the two as belong- 
ing to the same school of theology. To 
the late Professor, the Reformation meant 
a distinct movement It was the calling 
into being that which was not ; for there 
are some changes in a discipline and 
doctrine so radical that they amount to a 
remaking of that Church. We are not 
going into that scholastic sublety known 
as personal identity. Sir John Cuteer's 
silk stockings were so often darned with 
wool that the Scriblerus Club gravely 
discussed whether their identity remained 
— were they silk stockings or worsted. We 
are drawing near this perilous brink when 
we ask ourselves where the Anglican 
Church existed before the celebrated 
submission of the clergy to Henry VIIL 
in 1532, in which the royal supremacy, the 
Magna Charta of Anglicanism took shape 
as an Act of Parliament. It is at this 
point that the old and new school of 
High Churchmen branch off. The modern 
Anglican, so far from regarding the Royal 
supremacy with anything like satisfaction, 
reluctantly submits to it as a set-off and a 
protest against the old Papal supremacy. 
Indeed, the genuine and honest-minded 
Anglican looks on Pope and king with 
equal aversion. " A plague," he says, "on 
both your houses.'* To do Mr. Blunt 
justice he denounces Papal Supremacy 
as vigorously as Dr. Littledale, He calls 
it, indeed, by a queer name, which shows 
that in common with most Englishmen he 
does not really know what an Ultramon- 
tane means. It is an instance of the in- 
exact use of language that the high-flying 
pro-Papal party of the Jesuits and the Syl- 
labus are identified with the Ultramon- 
tanes, when in Italy they are the exact 
opposite. Not every Romanist, we are 
told, is an Ultramontane. There are 
Romanists of the Dominican school who 
would be regarded as Gallicans in France^ 
and as Old Catholics in Germany, and 
they stand opposed to the Ultramontanes. 
All this is inexact. The name and the 
thing are both of Italian origin, and these 
indicate the party beyond the Alps. The 
Ultramontane party in Rome meant the 
foreign, or, in a word, the anti-Papal 
par*7 ; the Tramontanes were opposed to 
the Curia, and the pretensions of the 
Pope and the Jesuits to override and ex- 
tinguish any of the local liberties and pro- 
vincial peculiarities of Church worship, 
which had come down fi-om primitive 
times. It was Ultramontanism in Italy 
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to desire to retain the Ambrosian 
Liturgy in Milan. It was Ultramontamsm 
to take a stand for those moderate reforms 
which were denounced by the Jesuits as 
Febronianism in Germany and Ric- 
danism in Italy. All these schismatic 
separatist tendencies came from beyond 
the Alps ; they were Ultramontane in the 
exact sense of the term. But Mr. Blunt, 
fdling in with the popular use of the 
tenn, denounces the Marian, or pro- 
Papal party in England in 1550—60 as 
Ultramontane. This is hard measure, 
and, we must say, is not only inexact for 
the reasons we have glanced at, but also 
misleading for a higher reason, which we 
have now to refer to. It may have been 
right or wrong, but it is childish to say 
that this English realm did nothing more 
than throw off the Papal supremacy at the 
Reformation. A revolution is no less a 
revolution because we try and disguise it 
by l^;al fictions. This was the attempt of 
the Tory party in i688. They first 
expelled the direct line, and invented 
a bed-chamber plot by calling the 
son of James II. the Pretender, 
but they also joined in devolving the 
crown to a remote descendant of a 
younger branch on the female line by the 
Act of Settlement of 1 707. And yet they 
tried to wrap up all these Revolutionary 
acts in as much verbiage as if the crown 
had passed from Anne to George of 
Hanover by legitimate descent The 
more scrupulous and straight-laced of the 
High Tory party revolted at this sophis- 
try, and, refusing to take the oaths, be- 
came non-jurors. 

Now this dubbing the old Romanist 
party as Ultramontane, is, we think, an un- 
feir trick of controversy. From a Pro 
testant point of view, we are more truly 
charitable to Roman Catholics than those 
Anglicans who sail so near the wind in 
agreement with Tridentine doctrine. 
VVhen differences are slight, they have to 
be emphasised, and a certain flavour of 
bitterness thrown in to keep these next 
door neighbours from coming together. 
Mr. Blunt, indeed, shocks our historical 
conscience by speaking as he does of the 
" origin and development of the Roman 
Catholic sect" If Mr. Blunt were an 
ultra-Erastian of the type of Hobbes, and 
held that dissent from the religion setup by 
the head of the State was sedition in 
politics and schism in religion, we could 
understand such language. But it is 
shockingly untrue to denounce Rome for 
her *' schismatical aggressiveness " against 
Elizabeth. Either, in a word, the Reforma- 
tion was a justifiable revolt on doctrinal 
grounds, and then we are in the Pro- 
testant camp — or it was not. Then we 
Aould like to know what pretensions 
these so-called Anglicans have to justify 
tbeir rejection of Papal supremacy. It 
may be old-fashioned, but we cannot see 
the via media between Rome and the 
Refiwmation, unless, like the old High 
Chmch school, we fiili back on the Rojml 



supremacy. Cardinal Newman saw this, 
and having parted with the sheet-anchor 
of the Royal supremacy, he let his ship 
drive till it ran into Rome, as the only 
port of refuge out of the storm. 

On these grounds, we think that Mr. 
Blunt's attempt to write the history of the 
Reformation from a High Anglican point of 
view is vitiated by a fallacy from first to last 
It is not to be expected that he can speak 
of the foreign Protestants who came over 
to aid in the Reformation under Edward 
VI. with much respect; still he brings 
together much information which is interest- 
ing from whatever point of view we regard 
it. As Peter Martyr and Martin Bucer are 
celebrated names, concerning whom only 
too little is known, the following extracts 
will interest : — 

Peter Martyr. 

Peter Martyr^ so named after a Milanese 
saint, but whose real somame was Yermiglio, 
was bom at Florence in the year 1600, and be- 
came an Aag^tinian monk in that city. 
Afterwards he was successiyely Abbot of 
Spoleto, of the Angustinian Monastery of St. 
Peter ad Aram at Naples, and Prior of St. 
Fridian*s Monastery at Lucca. About 1542 he 
left Italy in company with Ochinns, and joined 
Bucer at Strasburg. There, in 1546, he married 
a nun, and coming to England on the death of 
Henry VIII. was made Regius Professor of 
Birinity at Oxford in 1549. This post he de- 
serted on account of annoyances which he had 
to endure from the under-graduates, but con- 
sented to return to it on being also made 
Canon of Christ Church. Queen Mary gare 
him a passport to return to Strasburg, and 
though iuTited to return to England on her 
death, he declined to do sopremaining at Zurich 
until his death in 1562. The nun whom he 
had married died at Oxford, but a few years 
before his own death he married again. The 
influence of Peter Martyr upon the anti- 
Cathcdic party among the Reformers was very 
considerable { and while at Oxford hU pen was 
constantly employed against the doctrine of 
Christ's presence in the Holy Eucharist as set 
forth in the First Prayer-book of Edward VI. 
He was also the principal working member of 
the Commission which produced the RefoT' 
maiio Legum, and appears to have used largely 
the hints given by Bucer in] his work on the 
Kingdom of Christ. 

The next name is Martin Bucer, who, 
in the pedantic fashion of that day, dis- 
guised his real name under a Greek com- 
pound as barbarous as that of Melancthon 
or Bugehhagius. 

Martin Baeer. 

Martin Bucer, who tried to give dignity to 
his paternal name of Cowhorn by turning it 
into Greek, was bom in 1491 at Schelestadt^n 
Lower Alsatia, and was a Dominican Friar at 
Strasburg until the age of thirty, when he be- 
came a friend and follower of Luther. Ten 
years later he changed his theology again, and 
adopted the opinions of Zwingle. In 1548 he 
was invited to England by Archbishop Cranmer 
and the Duke of Somerset, and after lectur- 
ing for some time at Cambridge, was appointed 
Begins Professor of Divinity there in 1550. 
He was three times married, his first wife 
being a nun named Elizabeth Pallase, who 
bore nim thirteen sons, only one of whom sur- 
vived him, and that one being of weak intel- 
lect. Bucer himself died at Cambridge on 
February 28, 1551. His influence tended more 
than that of any other foreigner to turn the 
current of the English Beformation from the 
Catholic direction in which it naturally ran. 



into that which was taken by the Protestant 
communities abroad. Something of Uie ex- 
travagance of his teaching is in<ucated in the 
outrageous theological proposition which he 
mainto.ined before zhe University of Cambridge, 
namely, '' That all good works which men seem 
to nerform before justification are really sins, 
and merit the Divine displeasure ; but after 
we are justified, good actions are necessarily 
done by us.'' He aUo maintained strongly 
the doctrine of the " Divine decrees," by which 
one portion of mankind is supposed to be 
predestined and elected by Qod to salvation, 
and another portion to damnation, and opposed 
the doctrine of Christ's Presence in the Holy 
Eucharist. The use of chancels for Divine 
Service he declared to be anti-Christian ; and 
that of vestments, including the surplice, 
highly objectionable, though not actually sin- 
ful. He was also one of the party which en- 
deavoured to forbid kneeling at prayers and the 
reception of the Holy Communion. 

On New Year's Day, March 26, 1650, Bucer 
presented Edward YI. with the manuscript of 
a work which he had written in Latin, " Con- 
cerning the Kingdom of Christ." In this work 
Bucer pressed the king to introduce a stem 
system of ecclesiastical discipline, under which 
punishments, especially excommunication and 
death, were to be dealt out broadcast. Able- 
bodied men and women who would not work 
were, for example, to be excommunicated,men 
and women who committed adultery were to 
be put to death, and all the capital punish- 
ments ordered in the Mosaic Law were to be 
adopted into the law of England. This book 
made a ffteat impression upon the mind of the 
young king, and it seems to have been in con- 
sequence of studying it that he began to write 
"A Discourse about the Beformation of many 
Abuses,*' in the first part of which occur the 
words, "The ecclesiastical" governance of 
this realm " consisteth la setting forth the 
Word of God, continuing the people in prayer, 

and the discipline For discipline, it 

were very good that it went forth, and that 
thoeethat did notably offend in swearing, riot- 
ing, neglecting of Qod's Word, or such-like 
vices, wore duly punished, so that those that 
should be executors of this discipline were men 
of tried honesty, wisdom, and judgment." 
The place which this so-called " discipline " 
afterwards assumed in the ecclesiastical plans 
of the Puritans is shown hereafter. It was a 
system of religious tyranny which would have 
been intolerable to Eoglishmen, but it was sup- 
posed that Edward VI. was resolved to intro- 
duce it, and that if he had lived to come of 
age he would, with Tudor determination, have 
imposed it on the nation. Bucer's book evi- 
dently mfiuenced the Rrformatio Legum, of 
which some account has been given in a pre- 
vious chapter, and was probably known to Peter 
Martyr, who had mucn to do with the latter. 

We close this work with the impression 
that Church history is, on the whole, best 
written by laymen. What is called the 
Tendenz'Critik in Germany runs too 
much into the theological mind. A 
half- century ago, when Pietism was su- 
preme, we had Church histories like that 
of Milner. Now it is the turn of the 
Anglican party to describe Church history 
as flowing in a distinct current of its 
own. It is not in this way that the late 
Dean Milman regarded Church History. 
He set out to correct the errors of 
Gibbon, and ended in erecting a monu- 
ment of historical research second only to 
that of Gibbon, if indeed second. But Mr. 
Blunt scarcely rises to this conception of 
history, in which secular and sacred are 
only diifferent names ibr the same Jthing. 
Digitized by 
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The Church is in the world as the soul in 
the body — ^it is all there, and all in every 
part ; and any historian who cannot see 
this unity of history may be a pamphleteer, 
but cannot rise to the true historical 
standard. 



DR. HANNA'S LIFE OF CHRIST.* 
Dr. Hanna was one of the most amiable 
and devout of men, and this book is 
characterised by the excellences of its 
author. The life of Christ had been his 
special study for many years. We might, 
indeed, describe his entire activity as 
a pastor and preacher as practically 
a study of the life of Christ. His publi- 
cations upon the subject were manifold, 
and some, at least, of the sections in 
which he treated his favourite theme 
received a cordial welcome from the 
religious community. In this volume the 
separate treatises to which we refer appear 
to be included, not formally, but in their 
essentials, and the result is a comprehen- 
sive view of the history of our Lord from 
the annunciation to the ascension. " It 
may interest the readers of this volume to 
know," says a prefatory note, " that its 
publication, in its present shape, was 
the last literary work which occupied 
Dr. Hanna's attention. Only a few days 
before his death he expressed to the 
officers of the Religious Tract Society his 
earnest desire that the volume might be 
issued in such a form, and at such a price, 
as to be within the reach of the largest 
possible number of readers.'* Having 
long, in spirit, companied with Christ, he 
felt, when about to bid adieu to this world, 
that the most effectual act of beneficence 
he could do to those he left behind was 
to bring them, to the utmost of his power, 
within the influence of his Lord. 

The book, we repeat, has the excel- 
lences of its author. It is transparently 
sincere, it is pervaded with simple, un- 
affected, unquestioning faith, the style is 
graceful, the narrative is conducted with 
considerable skill. The stoutest unbeliever, 
if he retains aught of open-mindedness or 
sensibility, will hardly refuse to admit that 
the story contained in the four Gospels is 
the most interesting that ever was written 
with pen. This is true apart from all theories 
about it. A large proportion, both of be- 
lievers and unbelievers, would admit 
further that the telling of the beautiful and 
marvellous tale, as it is told in the New 
Testament, that is to say, in the artless 
accents of tradition, is more promotive of 
interest than any critical rearrangement of 
its materials or modification of its tone, 
any substitution of the science of the nine- 
teenth century for the simplicity of the first 
can be. If these remarks are well founded. 
Dr. Hanna's volume will be read, if with 
nothing else, at least with interest As 
we walk with him we are not conscious 
of any chilling moan, any freezing whisper , 

* Our Lord's Life on Earth. By the Rev. W. Hanna. 
D.D., LL.D., Author of " The Life of Chahneri.'' 
I^eligioui Tiac( Society. 5s. 



from the Arctic wastes of scepticism. It 
is as if the intellectual contentment and 
peace of a happy Christian childhood 
came back to us, and we were sitting at 
the feet of a simple-minded parent, or 
sister, or Sunday-school teacher. 

But justice compels us to add that, 
beyond these engagmg qualities, this Life 
of Christ has no value. Acquainted as 
we in part are with the rich and original 
literature that has accumulated on the 
subject during the present century, we 
have experienced a feeling not unlike sheer 
amazement as we found Dr. Hanna either 
calmly ignoring difficulties, or dealing 
with them in a light and airy fashion, as if 
they were hardly worth consideration. The 
idea insists upon haunting us, as we read, 
that a Life of Christ whose author does not 
betray knowledge that such books as the 
Lives by Strauss and R^nan exist, is an anach- 
ronism or a superfluity. Interest it has, 
as we said, but the absence of serious in- 
struction is conspicuous. With much 
mental clearness, Dr. Hanna possessed no 
trenchant vigour of mind, and his reflec- 
tions are occasionally feeble. The simple 
acquiescence of the Virgin Mary, for 
example, in the destiny assigned her by 
the angel at the time of the annunciation, 
is merely praised, without any attempt 
being made to discriminate between 
Satanic temptation, presented by one as- 
suming the garb of an angel of light, and 
the true voice of God. " Mary,** says 
Dr. Hanna, '* could not fail at once to 
perceive, and to be sensitive to the mis- 
conceptions and the perils which she 
would certainly incur. She might, in self- 
vindication, relate that Gabriel had told her, 
but how many would believe her word ? 
What voucher could she give that it was ac- 
tually a heavenly messenger she had seen, 
and that what he had said was true ? " 
Just so ; but Dr. Hanna does not tell us 
how she could have answered such 
objectors, or what are the notes and 
marks of a genuine message from God. 
We by no means intend to deny that 
Mary's answer, ** Behold the handmaid of 
the Lord ; be it unto me according to 
Thy Word," constituted one of the sub- 
limest efl'orts of virtue ever made; we 
maintain only that a writer of the Life of 
Christ, who vehemently applauds it, 
ought to have pointed out those specialties 
of the case, in virtue of which it was an 
act neither of credulous superstition nor 
of irreverent presumption. This instance 
is adduced by us to illustrate the common- 
placeness of Dr. Hanna's reflections. 
We might mention a number of cases in 
which difficulties are passed by without a 
word. A book which merely skims the 
surface of its subject may be agreeable 
reading, and may tend to edification, but 
inquiring readers will turn from it with 
disappointment. 



The New York Critic says that Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, of London, will deliver a course of 
lectures before the Lowell Institute, Boston, next 
winter. 



Bante «a«riel Rossettt 

Mr. William Tirebuck is certainly adeyoted 
adoiirer of the genias of the late Dante Gabriel 
Bossetti; as bcareth testimony his choicely 
printed and tastefully attired little book on 
Kis Work and Influence; including a Brief 
Surrey of Becent Art Tendencies. We are 
told that Mr. Bossetti was not British— whether 
he was bom in England, or whether he yisited 
or did not yisit Italy. '' His nature/' says this 
writer, "was a transplantation, not merely 
from Italy, but from Mediseyal Italy." " He 
was a suryiying plenipotentiary of early Italian 
feeling presenting credentials to British Com- 
mon Sense/' and " He was with us, but not of 
us.'' These sentences indicate to the reader, 
that Mr. Tirebuck is an enthusiast. Butneyer- 
theless, he writes with the skill and feeling of 
a poet, and charms one often with the felicity 
and beauty of his style. We are afraid that 
British Common Sense is slow to open its doors 
to eyen such a Plenipotentiary as Mr. Bossetti ; 
or such a diampion as this writer. (BUiot 
Stock.) 

The Prophecies of the Brahan Seer, 

Which appears in a third, and much enlarged 
edition, from the pen of Mr. Alexander 
Mackenzie, editor of the CeUtc Jfoyoiine, and 
author of " The History of the Mackenzies/' 
and other works — ^will be deeply interesting to 
those who find pleasure in Highland stories, 
and cherish a belief in second sight. The 
Brahan Seer was a Highlander in the old days, 
so priyileged,a8 it is belieyed, with that remark- 
able faculty ; and his prophecies are said to 
have been strangely fulfilled. It is the sort 
of book to leave some rather weird impressions 
upon a susceptible mind. We are told that 
the second edition of the " Prophecies" has 
long been out of print, stray copies of it 
selling at more than double the published 
pricf*. This new edition is enlarged and im- 
proved, at a lower price than the former. 
(Inverness : Otitic Jfai^osine Office.) 

Willtani Pitt and Lord Palmerston. 

The Series of English Political Leaders, 
published by William Isbister, Limited,— now 
includes the lives of these two illustrious men. 
The first is from the pen of Mr. Lewis Ser- 

feant, and the second by Mr. Anthony Trollope. 
'his is an interesting and useful series, and 
will greatly contribute to the enlightenment of 
our young politicians if they will make its 
acquaintance. The books are carefully done, 
and the size is a considerable adyantage in 
view of the numerous and pressing temptations 
which are always coming in the way of young 
people who are disposed to read. 

Faith Tlctorlous. 

In this book. Dr. J. I. Mombert gives an 
account of the life and labours, and of the 
times of the venerable Dr. Jobann Ebel, late 
Archdeacon of the Old Town Church of KOnigs- 
berg in Prussia. This Lutheran clerMrman, 
whose life began some years back in tne last 
century, appears to have been an earnest 
Evang^ical Christian, possessed of a "com- 
manding intellect." This volume gives aa 
interesting glimpse of the religious and eccle- 
siastical history of Germany during the penoa 
through which the life of Ebel extended. Some 
sermons by this divine are included in tne 
volume. It would be interesting to ^^l^^\^ 
at length and to furnish some extracts for tne 
reader. 
Takinv Tales. 

Is a series of little books for the 
classes, printed in large, clear type, an< 
in a simple, familiar manner. They ^® ,^' 
ceUently suited for the purpose for which tney 
are intended, f uU of interest, no ^^Jf ^^^.Jt 
them, and everywhere easy of co^iP^. ^J^„' 
This series was edited by the late Mr. '^^f^^^ 
which circumstance is enough to warrant tn 
value. (Griffith and Farran.) 
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TiM Scotttoli Sanetnary 

As it Was, and as it Is ; or, Beoent Changs 
in the Public Worship of the Presbyterian 
Churches in Scotland, by the Rev. Andrew 
Dancan, Senior Minister of the United Presby- 
terian CoD^egatioD, Midcalder, is a choice 
little book in its way. Presbyterians, who 
bear a losing regard for their Church, and the 
country which more than any other has taken 
that form of Church goyemment to its heart, 
will be delighted to read in its pages of the 
" old ways " of worship, as they are carefully 
and interestingly described with help of anec- 
dote and illustration. This book is crammed 
with interest from beginning to end. (Edin- 
burgh : Andrew Elliot.) 
The Wife's Manual 

Consiats of prayers, thoughts, and songs for 
sereral occasions of a matron's life, by the 
Eer. W. Calvert, M. A., Eectorof St. Antholin's, 
and one of the minor canons of St. Paul's. It 
is all written in verse, and is devout, tender, 
loving, and gentle in its strains. Many pure 
and beautiful thoughts will be awakened in 
the breasts of good women, who will make this 
very tastefully got-up book their companion 
and friend. It mar suitably be used as a gift 
book on wedding-days. (Longmans and Co.) 
Origin and History of the New Testament 

This little work may be described as a brief 
introduction to the study of the New Testa- 
ment. It now appears in a fourth edition. 
The author, the Bev. James Martin, B.A., a 
translator of some of Messrs. T. and T. 
Clark's foreign works, was once a highly- 
esteemed Baptist minister at Nottingham, and 
after a useful ministry in Australia, died out 
there a few years since. Dr. David Brown 
writes a preface, and adds some critical notes. 
It is a capital book for the Sunday-school 
teacher. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

A New Latin Grammar. 

Mr. J. Bussell Leonard, of Weston-super- 
Mare, has compiled from the best authorities 
'*A Latin Grammar," with list of principal 
Latin Authors, Table of New Pronunciation, 
&c. One would have thought that we bad had 
as many Latin gprammars as we could do with, 
but upon looking within this little book, one is 
inclined to think it will be of considerable 
service to private students, and that it puts in 
a clear and helpful form many things which 
some more important grammars fail to make 
clear. It is a grammar which has the air of 
being spoken by a teacher rather than written, 
and is therefore confidential and interesting. 
(Murby : Bouverie-street.) 

The Papers of the Eclectle Dlsensslon 
Soetety 

Are contained in a volume which professedly 
gives the papers and discussions of a Society 
bearing the above name. The subjects dis- 
cussed include the Creation of the World and 
Man, the Deluge, the Jews, Witchcraft, 
Demonology, Spiritualism, Ants, and many 
others. For ourselves, we prefer straightfor- 
ward articles upon subjects, and cannot attach 
much value to these fanciful methods of 
putting things. But probably many people 
will be all the more interested in them on this 
account. 

The National Temperance Reader. 

Containing Becitations, Readings^ Dia- 
logues, ko,, original and selected, will be 
•erviceable for temperance entertainments, 
Sunday-school meetings, and Band of Hope 
meetings. The pieces are very numerous, and 
indnde both prose and poetry. (National 
Temperance Publication Dep^t.) 

■alf.HoUday Handhooks. 

Mr. T. Fisher Unwin has issued in this 
aoies a Handy Guide to Bambles in Sydenham, 
Dolwichy and Norwood ; with a map, illustra- 
tions, and a bicycle route. This is a capital 
series, and most interesting and useful. 



JLlfieof Mr. ClUdstone. 

Mr. G. R. Emerson, author of " Lives of Lord 
Be5U!onsfield," &c., &q., has written a political 
and literary biography of Mr. Gladstone, in a 
small shilling book, which nrvny will be glad 
to have at hand for reading and reference. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
A Ooide to Bazaars and Fauey Fairs 

Will be valued by those perdons to whom it 
appertaineth. It will instruct them as to the 
organisation and management of such pre- 
valent methods for extracting the coin of the 
realm from the pockets and purses of a 

f onerous public, giving details of these various 
evices. (London : Upcott Gill.) 
The Hoosler Schoolboy, 

By Edward Eggleston, (Frederick Warne 
and Co.), is a capital boy's book, full of 
interest all through. 1 1 is well written, in the 
easy, fascinating style, so common to American 
story writers. 

*• A Chance Acquaintance " appears as the second 
volume of Mr.» David Douglas's charming pocket 
edition of Mr. Howells's novels, which we described 
a few weeks since. This edition appears with the 
author's sanction, and is to include, we believe, all 
his stories. It is quite a model production of its 
kind, and does great credit to the printer and 
publisher. ^___^__^__ 



LITERARY TABLE TALK. 

— Only £40 were received last year by the sale of 
catalogues of the National Portrait Gallery. 

— Prince Bismarck's speeches, made between 
i»7^— i88a.with explanatory notes byHerr I. Schmitz, 
have been recently published. 

— It has t>een resolved to commemorate the work 
of the late Sir Hugh Owen in the Principality by the 
erection of a statue and the institution of scholar- 
ships bearing bis name. 

— Considerable indignation is created by the 
unpleasant discovery, that in the recent edition of 
George Sands' correspondence, many passages have 
t>ecn mercilessly mutilated. 

— In the Sheffield Weekly Independent there is 
now appearing a tale, *• T Days o' ahr Fathers ; or, 
T' Ups an* Dahns o* Shevvield Loife." For most 
readers, the title will be quite enough. 

— At the time of his death, the late Professor 
Jevons was engaged upon a new edition of Smith's 
•* Wealth of Nations," and also on a ** General 
Treatise on Political Economy." which was expected 
to be one of considerable importance. 

— The two journals of the Hungarian Govern- 
ment party will be united in a larger paper, to be 
called the Nation^ the first number of which will 
appear on September xst. The manager will be the 
novelist, Maurus ]okai. 

— War telegrams seem mther expensive. The 
Eastern Telegraph Company exacts a fee of one 
shilling and sevenpence for every word transmitted 
from Egypt A London newspaper recently paid 
;f 880 for one week's telegrams. 

— The a9th part of " Letts* Popular Atlas " con- 
tains the following five coloured maps:— Arabia, 
Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia, scale 140 miles to the 
mch ; Asia Minor, scale 52 miles ; Islands in the 
Atlantic Ocean, scale 40 miles ; Eastern United 
States, Nos. 3 and 7. scale 28 miles. 

— There appears every Saturday in one of the 
Sheffield papers a novel from the pen of Mr. R. W. 
Lucy, entitled *• Gideon Fleece," a political novel, 
which deals with the public career of statesmen, and 
the guiding principles of their political creed during 
the past decades. 

— A new edition of Hawthorne's complete works, 
printed from new plates, and richly but simply bound, 
will soon be published by Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 
It is to be the best edition ever issued of Haw- 
thorne's works. The first volume will contain a 



I steel portrait of the author, taken from a photo^ 
graph. 

— At the annual meeting of the Record Society^ 
held in Manchester^ it appeared that two volumes 
have been delivered to the subscribers. The council 
are endeavouring to arrange for a volume of mis* 
cellanies. It is also hoped that the " £larly Marriage 
Licences at Chester," commencing in 1606, will 
shortly be published by the society. The total 
number of memt>ers is the same as that of last year. 
It was stated also that there was a balance in hand 

Of;flOO. 

— In Bakswell churchyard is the following 
epitaph : — 

The choral powers here let us mark 

Of Philipps our late Parish clerk. 

In church none ever heard a layman 

With a clearer voice ever say Amen ; 

Who now with Hallelujah sound. 

Like him can make the roofs resound ? 

The choir lament his choral sway. 

• • • • • • ' 

Sleep undisturbed within thy peaceful shrine, 
Till angels wake thee with a voice like thine. 

It is a pity the epitaph is not recorded in Baddeley's 
Guide to Derbyshire. We were greatly surprised 
last week to find one recorded as being in Eyam 
churchyard, which we searched for in vain, and which 
the sexton of the church told us was not there. 

— Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge sold 
by auction, at their house in Wellini;ton«street. 
Strand, the original manuscripts of the novels 
written by the late William Harrison Ainsworth. 
Considering the great popularity of these works, the 
prices paid were surprisingly small. The manu- 
script of some of the chapters of " Jack Sheppard " 
was bought for ^^5 by Mr. Hinde ; of '* Boscobcl.'' 
for £2 iSs., by Mr. Skeffington ; of " Preston 
Fight," for £2 17s. 6d., by Mr. Holt ; of *' The Good 
Old Times," for ^a las.. by Mr. Roche; of the 
••South Sea Bubble," for ^^3 3s., by Mr. Stewart ; 
of ''Merry England" (incomplete), Ibr;^! is., 
by Mr. Holt ; of " Talbot Harland *' (incom- 
plete), for jfi IS., by Mr. Holt ; of "Rookwood*' 
(incomplete), for ^^3, by Mr. Harvey; of *'Tho 
Goldsmith's Wife" (incomplete), for £1 is., by 
Mr. Holt ; of •* Beau Nash," for £s, by Mr. 
Pickering; of *'Chetwynd Calvcrley," for £^ 4s., 
by Mr. Wharton ; of " Tower Hill" (incomplete), 
iot£^ 4s., by Mr. Stewart ; of *' Stanley Brereton." 
for ;f 3 3s , by Mr. Sotheran ; of " The FaU of 
Somerset,*' for £^ 4s., by Mr. Sotheran ; of 
" Beatrice Tyldesley " (incomplete), for ^i is., by 
Mr. Holt ; andof " The Leaguer of Lathom,*' for 
£9 108., by Mr. Sotheran. For £2 Mr. Stewart 
obtained the original manuscripts of '* The Flitch of 
Bacon,'* •'Old St. Paul's,'* •* Hilary St. Ives." and 
the ** Last Lord of Derwentwater " ; while Mr. 
Dexter got, for £^ las., *• Manchester Rebels," 
"Guy Fawkes," *' Lancashire Witches," part of 
*' Beatrice di Tuda," and a drama. Other portions 
of Bfr. Ainsworth's library were also sold, the total 
financial result for the day being £2og, 

— Dr. James Freeman Clarke, who was recently 
on a visit to this country, sent the following to an 
American journal :— " In London I found what I 
had wished much to see. an early autograph copy of 
Gray's Elegy. Several autographs of this poem 
exist ; one is in the British Museum. But by the 
kindness of Sir William Eraser, its owner, I 
examined at my leisure what seems to have been 
the earliest sketch of the poem. It is full of correc- 
tions and alterations, and some stanzas are marked 
on the margin as to be removed to a later part of the 
Elegy. All the corrections indicated, or nearly all, 
were adopted by Gray, and were great improvements. 
There are three stanzas in this manuscript which 
were finally omitted, as injuring the unity of the 
verses. Sir William Eraser paid for this manuscript, 
it is said, more than ;f 130. He has many other 
curiosities in his collection— the original manuscript 
of Scott's * Marmion.' the copy of the first edition 
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of the • Vicar of Wakefield,' given by Goldsmith 
to Dr. Johnson, Dr. Johnson's own copy of 
his own story of ' Rasselas,' and a whole library of 
curious works of this sort. He also showed me the 
sword worn by Marlborough at Blenheim, Ramillies, 
and Oudenarde, Lord Nelson's sword, and that of 
Napoleon. In the house of another English gentle- 
man I saw a bundle of autograph letters written by 
Oliver Cromwell. They came from the house of 
Richard Cromwell ; and as I spelled them out one 
by one, they interested me much. One written to 
his son Richard, when a youth, gave him advice as 
to his reading, and, among other books, recom- 
mended him to read Walter Raleigh's ' History of 
the World.' I also saw in this gentleman's collec- 
tion a letter written by Mary, Queen of Scots, on the 
night before her execution. It was written to her 
mother-in-law (I believe), the mother of her first 
husband. It was quite a long letter, carefully 
written, and showed how self-possessed she must 
have been in view of her approaching death." 

— The Rev. John Brown, minister of the Bunyan 
Church, Bedford, has completely disposed of the 
theory ventilated by Mr. Simson to the effect that 
John Bunyan was a gipsy. He writes : — '* There is 
an old tradition among the villagers of Elstow that 
Bunyan was bom in the Eastfields of the parish, 
about a mile from the church, at a place still called 
Bunyan's End. Within the last few months I have 
been fortunate enough to verify this tradition by the 
discovery in the Record Office of the Court Roll of 
the Manor of Elstow, which shows that Bunyan's 
ancestors were living there in 1542, that is, of course, 
nearly a hundred years before his birth, that the 
place was then called * Bonyon's End,' and that, 
tiierefore, the cottage and the nine acres of land 
then belonging to Thomas Bonyon had probably 
been in the possession of his family long before that. 
This Court Roll is only a fragment, extending from 
154a to 1550, but at every Court Thomas Bonyon is 
mentioned as one of the juratores or homagers swear- 
ing fealty to the king as lord of the msmor, and at the 
first Court he appears as a man of forty years of age, 
paying 12s. i|d. as relief in socage to the King for 
cominc^ into possession of the cottage and land on 
the oeath of his father, William Bonyon. This 
Thomas Bonyon is further described as a labourer, 
and his wife as a brewer of beer and ' a baker of 
human bread ' ; and between 1543 and 1550 she was 
fined six or eight times for breaking the assize of 
beer and bread. The church register of Elstow un- 
fortunately goes no further back than 1640. I dis- 
covered, however, a complete series of annual 
returns from all the parishes of Bedfordshire to the 
registry of the archdeaconry from 1603 to i6w, and 
from those from Elstow we learn that the families 
both of Bunyan's father and of his mother, Margaret 
Bentl^, were living there all this time as steadily as 
any of the other village families, and as unlike a 
gipsy encampment as can well be conceived. In 
the District Court of Probate at Northampton I 
have also met with the wills of Bunyan's father and 
fi^Trndfather, from which it appears that Bunyan's 
rather was the first tinker in the family." 
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Atkinson (J. E.), OTcrbeek (Gre»t-Artist Series), 

cr 8vo (S. Low & Co.) 3 6 

Bision (F. S. Do C), Shakespere's PUys, Part I., 

cr 8vo (Simpkjn & Co.) 2 o 

Brassey (T.), The British Navy, 8vo (Longnuiot) 3 6 
Chevreul (M. E.), Colour, cr 8vo (Koutledge) ... 3 6 
Clarke (S.), From the Deck of a Yacht, cr 8vo (Re- 
mington) 3 6 

Cooke (W. H.). Hiitory and Antiquities of 

Herefordshire, Vol. 3 (J. Murray) 51 6 

Dudley (R.), Monthly M.ixims, 4(0 (De la Rue)... 25 o 
Galloway (R. L.), The History of Coal-mining in 

Great Britain (Macmil«an) 7 6 

Gibbon (C), Heart's Problem, cr 8yo (Chatto & 

Windus) 3 6 

Harte (Bret) , Flip, and other Stories, xamo 

(Chatto & Windus) a o 

Jenkins (E.),Jobson'8 Enemies, 3 vols, cr 8vo(Stra- 

han) 3t 6 

Lysiae Ora»iones XVI., with Analysis, &c., by E. S. 

Shnckburgh (Macmillan) 6 o 

Proceedings of the Ruyal Colonial Institute, Vol. 

i3,8vo(Low) 10 6 

Randall (J.), The Course of the Severn, (HouUton), 

7;s 6d. ; with photos xo 6 

Reminiscences of an Old Bohemian, t velt. 8vo 

(Tinsley) 2x o 
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crSvo (Stevens) xo o 

Sergeant (Lewis), Wniiam Pitt, cr 8vo (Isbister) ... a 6 

SoiiBS of Many Days, by " K. (;.,•• lamo (M. "Ward) 5 o 

VoyTe (G. E.), Military Dictionary, cr 8vo (Clowes) xo 6 
Will (G.), The Artillerist's Handbook of Reference, 

lamo (Clowes) 6 o 

Will (G.), The Army Act Alphabet, xtmo (Clowes) a o 
Williams (J.F.), Elementary Atlas and Geography, 

4to (Philip) 3 6 
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For Each Additional Line 006 

Per Column t 10 o 

Public Companies and Parliamentary Notices, 

per Line o ' o 

ESTABLISHED 185J. 

GILES GILES, 

ADVERTISING AGENT, 

CONTRACTOR FOR 
The Top Lines across the pages in the " CtristianWorld' 
Advertisement Pages in toe " Literary World ; " 

„ „ „ " Sunday School Times t " 

M „ „ " Baptist Messenger ; " 

„ „ „ "ChristianWt>rldMagasine;" 

and the 
* FaraU7CircleEdition(Tnesday)of the Christian World," 
8cc., fcc, fic. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
Adi/oeriUviMnU R«e«tve<i iw JtiMriion iti oXiiiK^ 

Offloe— 146, Fleet Street, Iiondon, E,C. 
MUDIE'S SELECT LIBBABT. 

NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS FOR ALL 
R EADER S. 

Revised Lists of New and Cboice Books lately added 
to MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, and CaUlognes of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at Greatly Reduced 
Prices, are now ready, and will be forwarded postage 
free on application. 
MUDIE'S S£LFX:T LIBRARY (Limited), NEW 

OXFORD STREET. 
City Qypica: a. King-street, Cheapside. 

SIl^GEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
_ Sales exceed Half^a-MiUion annually. 

SINQEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Hand or Treadle, at will. 

8INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The most approved in all couatrjes. 

gINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Have received aoo First-class Medals. 

SINGE&'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Best for the Family— Basiett to Learn. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Best for the Dressmaker— The most durable. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Best for the Tailor— -Sew the strongest seams. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Best for the Bootmaker— Light or Heavy work. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Sew finest muslins and heaviest cloths. 

INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

An Economy in ev ery Household. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
New Improvem en ts without Ex tra Coet^ 

SINGEB'S SEWIJNG MACHINES. 
Will last a lifetime. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
A libera l disco unt f or cash. 

SINGEB'S SEWnTGnSXCHINES. 
Easy Terms — within the means of the poorest. 

8^ INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Easy Terms— no addition to the Price. 

INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

Will earn their c.o%x in a few months. 

SINGEB'S SKWING MACHINES. 
323 Branch Offices in the United Kingdom. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Beware of Imitations. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Buy only at the Offices of the Company. 

THE SIN QEB M AN IJFACTIJBING 
COMPANY. 
Largest Sewing Machine Makers in the World. 
Chief Counting House in Europe-^ 
39 FOSTER-LANE, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
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EDGAB NELTHOBPE; or, the Fair 

Maida of Taanton. Bv Bev. ANDREW SEED, 

Author of *'Ida Yane,^' ko. Crown 8to, cloth 

extra, 6a. 

A story of the Honmoath rebdlion and the (sH 

of the Stuarti. giving a lifelike and graphic deeorip. 

tion of that stirrinff time. Of the aauior't last story, 

"Ida Yane," the " Scotsman " says : "A delightfully. 

written book ; there is scarcely a doll page in it," and 

this will, we believe, m«rit the same praise. 

JOYCE MOBELL'S HABVB8T; or, 

the Annals of Selwick Hall. By EMILT BlBAH 
HOLT. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5b. 

Another of Miss Holt's popnlar stories, in which 
she takes her read«rs bstok to the olden dsjrs of *' Good 
Qaeen Bess," and familiarises them with the ssjingt 
and doings of the inmates of a coontvy home in that 
eventful reign. This new story has all the grace and 
beauty which have made her previous voInBes so 
popnlar. 

** The truth that is stranger than fiction not only ins- 
tains but absorbs the reader s interest from the first page 
toths last."— Church Standard. 

OUT IN GOD'S WOBI-D ; or, Electa's 

story. By J. H. CONKLIN. Grown 8vo, doth 
extra, 5s. 
A very pretty and original story of a young girl celled 
to go out into the world relying upon l)ivine guidance 
and protection, and finding it trolv God's world. 

" One of the most touching and elevating stories we 
have read. From b^^inning to end the tale is enchant- 
ing."— Daily Review. 

THE LYONS' DEN : or. Boys will be 
Bqvs. By TOTTT OSBOEN, Author of "Jack," 
"Pickles," Ac With niosfcrations, crown 
doth extrSf 6s. 
" The Lyons arealarge family^f boys and girls with 
varied diapositions and tastes. The characters are well 
drawn and the story full of brightness and enjeymeot 
A book for boys and girls from twelre to fourteen. 

THE LIGHT OF THE HOME; 

or, Mabel's Story. By the Aathor of " Aunt Hester, 
and Why we Loved her." Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 
A fresh, bright story of some of the changes which 
come to many households in whioh love and natisnoe 
work their happy result, not oxUy of diffusing blessing 
to others, but of gathering a rich reward of love to the 
unselfish labourer in the quiet field of home ministry. 

*' A delightfaUy told story, and will be one of thtmost 
popnlar girls' books of the season." — Standard. 

GIPSY MIKE ; or. Firm m a Bock. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. 

A story that wilL when known, rank with *' Froggy'i 
Little Brother," " Scamp," and other favourites. Th« 
interest of the reader is ooneentrated on the little 
hero from the very first chapter, and never fiags until 
the brave Ufe is over and the viotorv is won. 

'* Boys will find much to admire in the chaiacter of 
Qipsy Mike."-Graphio. 

OVEB THE WALL. 

With Illastrations. Crown 8vo, 
The author of those bright books for the little ones. 
"Pinafore Dnys," "Only Five," and "Six Yeara* 
Darling," has given her young friends another ator> 
that wul interest them now they are somewhat older 
than when their acquaintance was first formed. The 
boys and girls who have left the nursery, and entered 
on school-life, will welcome her bright narrative with 
increased pleasure. 

UNCLE FBED'S SHILLING. Its 

Travels and Adventures. By EMILY BRODDS, 

Author of "Bough the Terrier." With lUuBtm- 

tfons. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. ed. 

The author of " Bough" has this season taken up a 

coin of constant use, and sketched with s^mpathetie 

touch the story of some of the persons into whose 

hands It pas se s. The narratives are well told and very 

interesting, thoiigh In this case it maj truly be said 

truth is stranger than fiction ; (iie teal travels of a 

shilling would indeed often reveal strange incidents. 

" A very readable volume, abounding in pathos, and 
conveying healthy lessons*"— Nonconformist. 
HILDA ; or, Seekoth Not ner Own. By 
CATHERINE bHAW, Author of "In the Sun- 
light," Ac., crown 8vo, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. 
" A delightful book for girls."— Beoord. 

PUN AND FAIBIES. By Geace Stib- 

BINO. With numerous lUastrations by T. Pjm. 

4to, cloth extra, Ss. 6d. 
This attractive volume will be a welcome present in 
any norsery. A little girl was permitted to read the 
proofs, and no more was heard of her until the last 
page was reached, when she lumped up eagerlv, in 
quiring, * * Is there no more ? Is there no more ? ' ,^ 

" A delightful story— these pretty and tender pages. 
—Literary World. 
OUB CAPTAIN. The Heroes of Barton 

School. With Illustrations, crown 8vOk cloth extia, 

3s. 6d. 



By IsvAT Thobk. 
tvo, cloth extra. 3s. 6d. 
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Tlie Gbristian World Snnuner Holiday Nmliers. 

The Eight Numbers, now ready, contain: — 



The opening chapters of*' Amy Wilton,*' 
A Serial Story, 
by Mrs. Emma Jane Worboise. 
Nineteen Complete Tales : 
** Uncle John's OhoicCy' by Lucy 
Warden Bearne ; " The Doctor^s Be- 
lu^n,*' by Eglanton Thornb ; " Two 
Uneasy PtUows" by IL Ix Thompson ; 
" Bomance of an Old Man's Life" by 
Mrs. Seamer; *'His Summer Suit," by 
M. S. MacBitchie ; " Kept Asunder^*' 
by Annette R Watson; **Lord Both- 
mere's Suil,^ by Marion Harland ; 
" Instead of the Thorn;' by M. S. 
MacBitchjb ; **His Last WUl and 
Testament" by Minnie Worboise; *'A 
Ten-dollar Bill;* Illustrated; ** Nellie 
Bale's Summer Holiday;' fry Eglanton 
Thobne; "TJie Mad Stone;' Illus- 
trated; ** Adam Thome's Bepentance;* 
by J. Perrett; '* Whichwas toBlame?" 
fey H. C. Garland; ** Frances Halli- 
day's Wedding;' ** The Bell of St, 
Alphege;' by E. MoGormice ; " Gordon 
Leigh;' Illustrated; *'A Summer 
Holiday;' by L. W. Bearne; " Th^ 
Yellow Rose;' by Laura Sanpobd. 

" Bearing One Another's Buardens;' 

by Mrs. Henry Ward Bebchsr; 

'* A Preachment about Women;'* 

*' Christian Conditions of Success;' 

and 

^'Seeking, but not Finding;' 

by Lyman Abbott, D.D. ; 

''The Dear Ones at Home;' 

by Mr& M. E. Sanoster ; 

*' The Cares of Life;' 
by J. B. Sooullbr, D.D. ; 



** The Fellowship of the Family;' 

by Dr. J. Basom ; 

'* A Beligious Life;* 

by C. F. Thwing; 

** The Fashions for August;" 

** Orace in the Kitchen; *' 

''Children's Sleep" 

*' The Wife—Companion or What?" 

" Theory and Fact in Housekeeping; " 

" Using What You Know ; " 

" Unmarried Matrons ; " 

" The Art of Sleeping ; " 

Over Fifty Columns of Pictures, 

Stories and Poetry for the 

Children ; 

Young Peoples' Pastime ; 

Selections Grave and Gay; 

Questions and Answers; 

And numerous Short Articles and Poems, 

including — 
^'Finishing Touches;" "The Fruitless 
Tree;" "HeKnewBAll;" "Why Not r' 
" Of Novels ; " " Good Things Cost ; " 
*' Hints to Quests;" "Fashions for 
August ; " " The Use of Opportunities ; " 
"An Electric Bailroad" with Illus- 
tration ; " Garden Parties ; " " In- 
formalities ; " " Women and Work ; " 
" Reetlesmess and Manhood;" "The 
Danger of False Hair; " "The Peace 
of the Summer Day ;" " Other People's 
Time; " " The Pine-Trees ;" " The Duty 
of Best;" "For Young Hearts;" "A 
Love Game;" "Letter Writing;'* 
" Brave Blackbirds ; " " Women's 
Names ; " " Marry a Gentleman;" 
"Write Plainly;" " Thought Bead- 
ing;" dc.^ ^. 



These HoUday Numbers appear each Txibbday for Nine Weeks, Th^can be 
obtained through any Newsagent for One Penny each. Order: — "Holiday 
KuMBERS of the Family Cirole." — Offices, 13 d 14, Fleet Street, London, E,C. 

JAMES CLARKE AND GO.'S BOOKS- 



The 



•A cuAzuma uAOAzmn.' 



-iLLOmUTSO LOHDOa ITXVR. 



THE ROSEBUD: 

A monthly illustrated maqazinb 

ov 
NURSERY nurture AND AMUSEMENT. 



PRIOS THRSBPSNGE. 



No. XVIII., /^ SXPTBMBBR, NOW READY, twVA 
Trikty Illustrations. 

LOKDOW ! JAMB8 CLABKE » 00^ 18 It 14. rLBBT ST.. B.O . 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 

0/ IVEDNBSDA 1', A UGUST 13, containt ;— 
UNHALLOWED DESIRE. By the Rev. Canon 

LiDDON. 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE ; OR, HOME HOMILIES. 

Br Ajituuk Muksill. 
CHRISriAN CONSISTENCY. By Dr. Johm Hill. 
A UiSlNXER PRE lED PROOF TEXT. By the Hot. 

T. B. Hrabd, A.M. 
THK KINGDOM WITHIN. A L«ctur«-rooa Talk. 

By the Rev. Hinry Ward Bbichsr. 
CHRIST'S ASCENSION. By the late Rev. Thomas 

JOHBS. 

DAVIDt, THE KING. By the Rer. O. T. CosTsm. 
THE PAIIkNT SAVIOUR. By the Rer. C. H. 

Spurobon. 
HELP FROM SORROW; 

MnXW: JAHB8 OLABEB h CO.. It, FLEET 8TEBBT, B.O. 



MRS. WORBOISE'S NEW VOLUMES. 
SISSIE. By EiociL Janb Wobboibb. 

Crown 8to, doth, 5«. [Just ready. 

MAHDB BOLINGBBOKE. By Ekka 
jAjrx WoBBOifli. Crown Sro, Ss. 6d. New Edition. 

[Just ready. 

THE STOBY of PENELOPE. By 

EiofA Javb Worbous. Crown 8to, doth. 5i. 

THE HBIBS of EBBINGTON. By 

Emma Javi Worboisb. Crown 8to, doth, 5i. 



THE OLD ABBOT'S BOAD. A 

Nord, by Lism ALLDRxnei, Author of '* Ry Lo«« 

af^ Lwor ** Olter ** Th* WorVdL Sht Aw>lu in," H. 

Crown 8ro, doth, 58. 

** In eTery wv this book is rer^ good reRdiag. . . . 

The charm of the book is to be loond in the delioaoy 

with whioh chsracter is drawn, in the Tigoroos style, 

and, abore all, in the earnestness of eonviction which 

makes itself felt throoghoat"— £fp«ctator. 

*• Deddedly abore the ayerage of its kind."— PoU 
MoU QaMetU: 

" The story is wen constmcted, and the characters, 
espedally the girls, well described."— British q^art•r\y 
Rtfview. 

THE MOBAL PIBATES, and The 

CRUISE of the OHOST. With TwBVTT.rzTB 
ILLX78TBATI0S8. By W. L. Aldbs. Crown Svo, 
doth, 2s. 6d. 
** Will interest boys of a nautical torn of mind. There 
are plenty of illustratious."— ^t?Mnamin. 

LONDON JAMBI OLAEKB ft OOh U ft 14, FLBBT 8Th B.C. 
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Silent Sewing Machine. 



The Very Highest Ex- 
cellence in every respect: in 
Design, Construction, Finish, 
and Performance ; Simplicity, 
Ease of Working, Usefulness, 
Durability. 

HAND OR TREADLE. 

Owing to the great elasticity 
and strength of its work, the 
** Automatic " is specially 
adapted to Costume and Dress- 
making, the Making and Alter- 
ing of Children's Clothing, and 
General Domestic Sewing. 



FREE TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE- 

Oanlage Pftid. Utts Post-free. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS ^ LIBRARIES. 



SOCIAL EQUALITY : 

A SHORT STUDY OF A MISSING SCIENCE. 
By W. H. MALLOOK, 
Author of **!• Life Worth Living?" Ac. 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6«. 



SECOND EDITION OF 

FANNY KEMBLE'S 
BECOBDS of LATEB LIFE. 

In 3 vols., crown 8vo, 32a. 

•• We lay down the * Eccords * havinj? utilised but a 
tithe of the passages which, upon a hurried perusal, had 
commended themselres to our attention. There have 
been profounder. more brilliant, and more accurate 
chronicles given to the reading public in late years ; but 
it would be hard to find one more thoroughly enjoyable, 
and the reader whom we may have directed to its peru- 
sal will own himself our debtor for a profitable hinl."— 
New York World. 



Mrs. HOPE-EDWAEDES'S popular Work on EGYPT, 
entitled 

EAU DE NIL. 

*' ' Eau de Nil ' is without exception the most amus- 
ing work on Egypt we have seen for a long while ; it 
gives one a remarkably good idea of Egypt as it is to- 
day."— if ominy Po«t. 

*' There is much that freshly interests the r<>ader in 
this chatty tiavellers pleasant reminiscences."— Pall 
Jfall QazetU. 



POPULAR NEW NOVELS 

FOB OLD SAEE'S SAKE. Bv Hon. 

Mrs. PETHEESTONHAUGH, Author of " Bobin 
Adair," ** Kingsdene," &o. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

A WESTBBN WILDPLOWEB. By 

KATUABINE LEE. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 
•* • A Western Wildflower * is a very good novel of the 
sentimental ldnd."—Athtnaum. 

BOYAI- ANGUS. By Lord James 

DOUGLAS. In 2 vols., crown 8vo. 
" What becomes ol the hero wo must allow the reader 
to discover for himself, our duty here is to point out 
the purity of tone that runs through the novel like an 
unbroken thread of gold, the manliness and unaffected 
style of the writing, and the pathos which is one of the 
distinguishing characteristios of Eoyal Angus."— B«U'a 
Life in London. 

A STRANGE JOUBNBY. In 3 vols. 

crown Svo. 
"... There are some most amusing adventures, 
some of which are sad and some amusing, but are all 
told in the writer's own fresh and natural manner." 
—Doily N9Wt. 

DAISIES and BUTTEBCUPS. By 

Mrs. EIDDELL, Author of " The Senior 
Partner," " The Mystery in Palace Gardens," to. 
In 8 vols. Crown Svo. [Just ready. 



NEW ADDITIONS TO 

BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 

"LOOK BEPOBE YOU LEAP." By 

Mrs. ALEXANDEE, Author of "The Wooing 
o't," " Her Dearest Foe," &c. New and Cheaper 
Edition. In 1 vol., crown Svo, price 6s. 

AN OCEAN PBEB LANCE. By 

W. CLAEKE EOSSELL, Author of "The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor," &c. New and Cheaper 
Edition. In 1 vol., crown Svo, price, 6s. 



JUST PUBLISHED. 

WINSCOMBE SKETCHES of 

RURAL LIPB and SCENERY amongst the 
MENDIP HILLS. ByTHBODORE COMPTON. 
Second Editioo. Enlarged and rc-written. Crown 
Svo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 



Chap. I. TbeValley,Brook, 
and Springs. 
IL The Hills, and 
Views from them . 

III. Days of Yore. 

IV. Monkish Times. 
V. The Village 

Church. 
VI. The Chuich-yard 

Yew. 
VII. The Village, and 

t^t Shop. 
VIIL Winscombe F. \\. 
IX. The Sidcot Con- 
juror. 



Chap. X. The Wild 
Heasts. 
XI. Our Birds. 
XIl. Reptiles and 
FishM. 

XIII. Batterflies and 

Flow« r^. 

XIV. The Rock^. 
XV. Rich and Poor 

tofjether. 
XVI. Town aud Coun- 
try Life. 
XVTL Old Sheet. 
XVni. Old Coaches. 
XIX. Sidcot School. 



RICHAED BENTLEY AND SON, 

8, NEW BURLINGTON STEEET. 

PubIisK«rs in Ordinary to Her Majesiy ths Quem. 



'NEATH SOUTHEBN SKIFS. A 

Tale of Biarri'z and the Pyrenees. By WILLIAM 
GRAHAM. Second Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 
38. 6d. 

BOCKS and BOSES ; or. Phases of 

Life. By VINCENT ROBINSO.V. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 3f . 6d. 

EABLY POEMS. By Joseph Smith 

FLETCH ER. Small Svo, cloth, 3s. 

"These pooms are short, too short, as th**y set foith 
some new phages of thought and feeling in laneuai^e 
rich in poetic beauty, and in rhyme which lingers in the 
ear like a strain of music."— National Church. 

SKETCHES of ENGLISH NON- 

conformity. History, Statistics, Statements of Doc- 
trines, tec. By the Rev. A. S.DYER, M.A., St. 
Nude's, Southsea. With an Introductory Letter 
y the Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER. Crown Svo, 
cloth, IS. 6d. 

POBTY YEABS in the CHUBCH 

of IRELAND ; or, The Pastor, the Parish, and iU 
People. From 1840 to 1880. A brief Memoir of 
the late Rev. WILLIAM A. FISHER, of Toor- 
more. With Illustrations. Paper, is. 

" A very remarkable brochare."— National Cbnrch. 

HAS MAN a PUTUBEP or. Mate- 
rialism and Christianity Contrasted. By J . TV LER. 
Fcap. Svo, paper cover, is. 

THE PATHWAY of PEACE; or, 

Counsels and Encouragements for the ICarnest In« 
guirer. By the Rev. Dr. WHITTEMORE. Sixth 
Thcusand. Small Svo, doth, 2s. 6d. 

PBESSING ONWABD ; or. Earnest 

Counsels for Holy Livinr. By Rev. W. M. 
WHITTEMORE, D.D. ard ITiousand. Small Svo, 
cloth, 2S. 6d. 

ANENGLISHPBENCH DICTION- 
ARY. By C. HOSSFIELD and L. DANIEL. 
Cloth, IS. 

A PBENCH-ENGLISH DICTION- 

ARY. Cloth, IS. The two in one vol., as. 

ENGLISH - FBENCH COMMEB - 

CIAL CORx^ESPONDHNT; or, the Art of Com- 
posinsr unj Mercantile Letter in either French or 
English, with a Vocabulary of Technical Expres- 
sions. Cloth, IS.; paper, 90. 



London: WILLIAM POOLE, laA, Paterooster-row. 

6d,ls.2s.6d"EATING'SP0WDER" 

This Powder, so celebrated and perfecilv unrivalled in 
destroying BUGS, BEETLES, FLEAS, MOTHS, and all 
Insects (v7hilst perfectly harmless to all animal lile). 
should be kept re^idy in every household. It is cleanly 
in use. All Woollens and Furs should be well sprinkled 
with the Powder before placing away. It is invaluable 
to take to the Seaside. To avoid disappointment insist 
upon having 

"KEATING'S POWDER." 

No Other Powder is effectual. Sold cftfy in iin% 6d. 
ir., and 2s. 6i. 



To Get Rid of Worms in Children. 

Frocnre a tin of 

"KEATING'S WOBM TABLETS.'' 

This unique medicine is certain to cure, and may be 
taken with absolute safety by the ycungesi child. Price 
IS. lift., of all Cbemi&ts (by post 15 Stamps). Kbati.Nu' 
St. Paul's, London. 



MESSRS. SNOW AHD GO/S PUBLICATIONS. 

SELF-MADE MEN ; or, The OharBC- 

teristics of True Manhood. A Book for Tounir 

Men. With Illuatrated Biographiee. By Rer. W. 

ANDERSON. D.D. Sixth Edition. Crown Svo, 

38 6d. cloth. 
" There is eamestnem, right principle, and good 
eense in what Dr. Anderson has written."— BntisU 
Quarterly Review. 

HOW to SUCCEED in LIFE: A 

Book for Elder Boys. By Est. J. B. LISTBR» 

M.A. Fourth Edition, small Svo, 28. cloth 

" We have seen nothing that we ooald*more warmly 

recommend as admirably fitted to stimulate boys to 

thought, duty, and the maintenance of high principle." 

—Evangelical Magazine. 

MODEL WOMEN: A Book for 

Young Ladies. With lUnsliutive Biographies. 

Bv Rev. W. ANDERSON, D.D. Fifth Edition. 

Elegantly bound, 58. 
"Dr. Anderson writes with groat rigour and fresh- 
ness. The volume is beautifully got-up, and deserves 
to be lai^ely circulated among the daughters of oar 
'English homes. It is well fitted to form noble cha- 
racters. "—Frocman. 

PBDEN the PBOPHET : A Tale of 

the Scottish Covenanters. Founded on Facts. ])y 
the late Rev. A. MORTON BROWN, D.D. Cbea>> 
Edition, crown Svo, 28. cloth. 
" One of the most rivid descriptions ever given of 
the times and of the men."— Nonconformist. 

COUNSELS to a NEWLY- WEDDE O 

Pair ! a Companion to the Honeymoon and a R«*- 
membrancer for Life. By JOHN "M ORISON. D.D, 
Thirtieth Thousand. Imperial 16mo, beantifully 
bound in white and gold, 2s. 6d. ; white silk elegant, 
Ss. 6d. 

THE HIDDEN BIBLE, and other 

stories. Memorials of " Suffering for Conscience 
Sake." By FBANCES M. SAYILL. Eoyal 16mo, 
cloth elegant, price Is. 6d. 
"Powerfully narrated stories." — Nonconformist and 

Independent. . 
"Charming little stories."— Christian Globe. 

LILIAN MOBTIMEB. A Story ot 
Nonoonformity in the Present Day. By the same 
Author. With Frontispieoe. Boyal 16mo, oloth 
elegant, price Is. dd. 

JOHN SNOW and CO., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row 

MISSIONABT WOBES. 
33s. WORTH FOB 10s. 

ESSRS. SNOW and CO. will forward 

any of the following Parcels of remainders of 

their well-known Missionaxy Works on receipt of a 
remittance for 10s. This offer presents an opportunity 
for securing to Sunday-school and Family Libraries a 
yalnable and varied assortment of Misuonary Liter- 
ature at a low price. Many of the Tolnmes are illos- 
trated, and all are well bennd in cloth. The books are 
only supplied in complete parcels. 

Paroel No. 1. Puh. prices. 
Ellis's Story of the Martyr-Church of Mada- 
gascar 2 

Mateer's Travancore and its Missions 6 

Medhurst's China and the Chinese 12 

Tyerman and Bennett's Missionary Yeyage 

Bound the World 8 

Memorials of Dr. Boas, the Mission Pastor of 

Calcutta 5 6 

Parcel No. 2. 33 6 

MofEat's Missionary Labours 13 

Paterson's Bible Circulation in the North of 

Europe and Bnssia 7 6 

The Missionary's Wife . Memoir of Mrs. Hen. 

derson, of Demerara 2 

Campbell's Life and Missionary Enterprises in 

Africa 10 6 

Grandpapa's Missionary Stories 10 

33 
Parcel No. 3. 

Tomer's Nineteen Tears in Polynesia 12 

Clarkson's Missionary Encouragements 10 

Leslie's Zenana Mission in India 2 

Canipbell's "The Martyr of Erromanga" 4 

Motfat's Life's Work in South Africa 3 6 

History of the Baptist Mission in Jamaica ... 6 

Stoweli's Missionary Church 5 

S3 6 

Parcel No. 4. 

Front's Life of Bev. John Williams 12 

Leslie's Eastern Blossoms : Sketches of Native 

Christian Life in India 2 

Campbell's Maritime Discovery and Christian 

Missions 12 

Gogerly' 8 Pioneers of the Bengal Mission ... 6 

Wubams's Missionary Enterprises 1 6 



M^ 



33 6 
*«* At only a email number qf «om« of the volumes rsmoin 
on hand, early application ie deeiraile. 
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A LADY'S LIFE IN ZULULAND.* 
The lady whose experiences in Zululand 
are recorded in the volume before us was 
the wife of Bishop Wilkinson, who was 
appomted to the episcopal supervision of 
a missionary diocese the head-quarters of 
which were in the heart of Zululand. 
Mrs. Wilkinson appears to have been a 
lady of singular aptitude for missionary 
labour among uncivilised people, and she 
devoted herself to the work which cir- 
cumstances required of her, or for which 
they gave her opportunity, with a truly 
heroic fortitude, patience, and energy. It 
b impossible to read the story of this 
brave woman's daily life, and of her occa- 
sional struggle with special difficulties and 
perils without admiration and emotion, 
and every reader will regret that her career 
was brought to a premature close by sick- 
ness and death. Besides the personal 
* interest excited with regard to the heroine 
of the story, the book affords some vivid 
and striking pictures of the life, manners, 
and surroundings of the Zulu people, 
and of the characteristic features of 
missionary experience and enterprise 
among them. We cannot, indeed, say 
much for the literary merit of the volume 
as a whole. Mrs. Wilkinson's letters and 
journals are much the best part of the 
work, and are written brightly, intelli- 
gently, and graphically, but the connect- 
ing pages and other contributions are 
marked by repetitions which might have 
been avoided, and are somewhat tame and 
diffuse. It would probably have been 
better, and in accord with a true literary 
instinct, to have left the story to convey 
its own lesson and argument in favour of 
missions, without introducing formal argu- 
ments on that or other subjects. But 
Bishop Wilkinson, as we gather from 
these pages, has had an arduous and 
active missionary career, and may well 
be excused if he lacks something of the 
tact and finish of an accompliihed man 
of letters. 

Mrs. Wilkinson, and the missionary 
party of which she was a member, sailed 
from this country for Zululand in July, 
187a The voyage was a prolonged one, 
and unfortunately Mrs. Wilkinson suffered 
severely from sea-sickness, never, indeed, 
being wholly free from that malady while 
on board ship. It was not until the end 



of the year that she was able to reach 
Kwamagwaza — the site of the mission- 
station — which is situated aboat 140 miles 
inland from Durban. The journey was 
a wearisome one, and was made partly 
in ox-waggons and partly on horseback. 
'Things at the mission-station appear to 
have been in a somewhat rough condition, 
and it was instantly perceived that a new 
church and a new house were necessary. 
Here, however, are a few of Mrs. Wilkin- 
son's 

First Impresslous of Zolulaiia. 

This house is placed on the slope of a very 
steep hill, so that the garden has to be terraced 
down to a little stre^un in which are now 
flourishing arums and tree-ferns. How I wish 
I could transport some of them to you at this 
minute when you are so busy decorating the 
church ! [This was written on Christmas-eTe, 
1870] fi'ems of all varieties flourish and abound 
at the bottom of the garden. Opposito is another 
hill, not picturesque in appearance. To the 
right, on our side of the valley, are the Mission 
buildings, and to our left down the valley^ we 
get a peep of beautiful mountains. Though 
this is midsummer, it is not hot ; this morning 
when we got up, it was bitterly cold. 

This is our routine at present : Prayers aad 
chapel at 6 a.m. ; breakfast at 7 a.m. ; then to 
wash, or bake, or iron, housework, ^ ; dinner 
at 12 ; then Zulu for two or three hours ; then 
a walk fx ride; tea at 7 p.m. ; school at 7.80 
p.m., ended bv eveninff prayer ; bed at 9 p.m. 
Saturdavs are half-holioays, so we are all going 
for a ride. 

£. [Bishop Wilkinson] practised the other 
day upon a poor, wretched woman, and ex- 
tracted one 0} her teeth,— the largest^ in fact^ 
in her head. He Bays he.drew it out beautifully. 
He rushed in quite delighted for some water 
for her^ and when he save it to her she turned 
to her companion, and said, " How kind these 
people are to us I" 

We are gp^aduallj getting settled, but we 
have a lot still to unpack. We have three 
black girls, besides Tilly (an English servant 
ffvel) ; one is to be baptized to-morrow. One 
IS to be mamed soon, and then I shall have a 
fresh one 



home. This has been a most beautiful day* 
bright and sunny, but not too hot. I do not 
think that we can ever feel the heat oppres- 
sive here, as there is always a delicious breeze 
amongst the moontains. £. baptized eleven 
Zulus thifl morning j four big la<fc5 three bi^ 
girls, and two babies. We^ nave now nearly 
one hundred Christians, men, women, and 
children j the work of ten years, but of fijourse 
little was done the first five years. ^ 

Perhaps in nothing did Mrs. Wilkinson's 
force of character and admirable Chris- 
tian temper show themselves better than 
in her successful management of the 
troublesome Zulu girls referred to in the 
passage just quoted. Under her skilful 
training and direction, happily combining 
kindness with firmness, these native 
servants became neat-handed, obliging, 
and capable— indeed, in all respects equal 
to servants of the best class at home. 

Just now, when so much attention has 
been excited by the visit of Cetewayo to 
this country and by the new turn which 
has been taken in connection with the 
affairs of that specimen of " the noble 
savage," we turn with special interest 
to the various notices which occur 
in these pages of this restored monarch. 
He was at that time known as Prince 
Cetewayo, for his father. King Panda, 
was still living, although in consequence 
of his father's age and infirmities, Cete- 
wayo virtually exercised the powers 
of sovereignty. Certainly the glimpses 
which we get of this Zulu Prince are not 
such as to impress us at all favourably. 
Whether his defeat, captivity, and visit to 
England will prove to have had any really 
beneficial influence upon him, is a matter 
of speculation, and we must confess that 
we are unable to take a very hopeful view 
of the subject Bishop Wilkinson and 
his wife may have caught the infection of 
what we call '^colonial prejudice," buf, at 



The girls are a dreadful nuisance, I 
ao stupid and lazy, so inferior to the boys, but any rate, when we read what they have to 
then, from time immemorial, they have been | j^y, we are glad that Cetewayo is to re- 
sume his functions as sovereign with con- 
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made the drud^ee^ and looked down upon. We 
have to tiy and raise them out of tnis, but 
wh«n they act as servants, one is apt to forget 
what they are, and to ezpeot more from thern^ 
But is not this provoking ? You go into your 
kitchen and oraer a go<^ fire for your iron- 
ing. Tou go in presently, the girls squatted 
on the floor^ jabbering away, and your fire out. 
If you leave them a single minute they squat 
down and do nothing. But they are good 
tempered, and mean to do right. . . . 

I left off here to go for a ride. The scenery 
about here is simply ma^nifioent ; such moun- 
tains! We saw a lovdy view, l^ beautiful 
peaceful valley, with the Umhlatuzi running 
through it^ and suddenly winding back aa^ain 



sidei;ably restrictefl powers. We may 
quote a passage from the account, given 
by Bishop WiUcinson, of 

A YlBlt to Getewayo's Father. 

All the way as we came we passed groups 
of warriors trooping to the King^s pliu)e, all 
dressed in their very best — spears, shields, 
plumes, tiger and leopard skins covering their 
bodies. Wherever the eye ranged across the 
hUls it met companies of these warriors, all 
convening to one focus, the King's place. 
Out of bushes, from behind rocks, out of the 
gorges and beds of the rivers, they came and 



Chriitmas-day, 8 p.m. All the others have | went singing their wild war-songs^ and tramp 
jfone to the Zulu service, and I am staying at inj? as only these people can tramp ; formid^ 
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able-looking fellows enough, and formidable, 
indeed, if they choose to he your enemies. 

About d p.m. we reached the top of 
a hni overlooking the valley in which the 
King*8 place is situated. In tha centre of 
this valley lies the King's kraal, or town ; 
all around for miles lie large military 
kraals, or barracks, enormous circles of huts 
— I measured one which was 220 yards 
across. They are upon ordinary occasion^ 
merely garrisoned with a bxindrecl soldiers ot 
so, but now crammed to overflowing j indeed, 
tempoxasy hitta of green branches are being 
everywhere constructed to accommodate the 
host* which is supposed to number 30,000, and 
all these the very flower of the country, mag- 
nificent men, few under six feet in height, and 
very models in shape. 

Upon our arrival we sent in messages to 
report ourselves to his Majesty. In a few 
minutes a ereat man came out to us, bristling 
with tigers claws, and told us that the King 
had placed two huts at our disposal close to 
his own. Here we rested for a while, and 
then a messenger came to say that the King 
wished to see us. We were marshalled with 
ceremony through a very closely built-stcckade 
into an exceedingly clean courtyard, in which 
were several beautifully built, large, round 
huts, constructed with the precision and 
regularity of finely-made baskets. Here we 
were. kept waiting a short while, as he was 
engaged with some one upon busine^B. At 
last file master of the eeremomes told as to 
come on. In we crept to the royal hut, and 
there, upon a pile 01 mate, and covered with 
blankets, lay the attenuated form of old Panda, 
who in his younger days had deluged this poor 
country with blood, and perhaps — with the 
exception of King Dahomey on the West 
Coast— had given, with his two brothers before 
him, the fatal orders for more cold-blooded 
massacres than any African king of whom 
the civihtfed world has heard. And now here 
be lay, an infirm old man of between seventy 
and eighty, and yet with an eye that scanned 
us like an eagle. He apologised for not shak- 
ing hands upon the plea of gout, and begged 
us to be seated. I gave him some rugs which 
I had brought out m>m England, with which 
he was greatly delighted, one especially pleased 
him. 

" That," he said, " I shall wear to-morrow 
at the great review." 

We stayed with him about half-aB4ioup, and 
^en took our leave, and returned to our hut*. 
Shortly after he sent us a bullock to live upon 
during our week's stay here, and a magnificent 
basket of native beer, milk, Indian corn, &c. 
The baskets are so beautifully made that they 
hold liquid. 

Writing, in another place, of Panda and 
Cetewayo, Mrs. Wilkinson says, "You 
have no idea in what estimation the king 
and the prince hold themselves. They 
think they are the greatest people in the 
world,- and certainly the king and the 
prince have been, and are, great warriors." 
Mrs. Wilkinson complains much, and, of 
course, the Bishop echoes the complaint, 
that the Zulus kept their boys from attend- 
ing the mission-station, and insisted upon 
their keeping to the work of herding 
cattle. Mrs. Wilkinson says, *^ the people 
think of nothing but increMBg their 
cattle.'' The Bishop, however, remarks 
that " the fountain-head of this opposi- 
tion " to attendance at the mission "was 
Cetewaya Thousands there were in Zulu- 
land compelled to fight agaiiist us during 
the late war who^ but for his baneful 
heathen influence, would years ago have 
embraced Christianity, and entered upon 



a civilised and mtki life.'' It could 
scarcely be expected, however, that a man 
trained as Cetewayo had b«en should look 
at such a subject from the missionary 
point of view ; and we are vHiatt^ to reflect 
very harshly on the people^wb^ objected 
to their lads of fifteen or sixteen " going 
to the mission station," if, a& seems to be 
implied, that involved their neglect of the 
important business of herding cattle. 
After all, our zealous labourers in the 
missionary field appear ta expect un- 
civilised and heathen tribes to exhibit a 
liberality of spirit and a degree of unworld- 
liness and self-sacrifice which are not very 
common^ to say the least, in this Christian 
and enlightened land of ours. We may 
add here, also, not at all in a contemp- 
tuous or unsympathetic spirit, that the non 
ecclesiastical reader, will sometimes find 
it difficult to restrain a smile in reading 
these pages, at the notion which the 
Bishop and his good wife evidently enter- 
tained of the importance of transplanting 
to Zululand the Anglican system of ritual, 
phraseology, and organisation, in its en- 
tirety. Devotion to ecclesiastical systems 
has been a troublesome factor in the mis- 
sionary activities of our age. 

It may be of interest if we gather (torn 
various parts of this volume a few 

Notes mm Cetewayd. 

Cetewayo was surrounded hy bis great men, 
and a younger brother had come to pay bis 
respects, and bad brought all his followers with 
him — several hundred. A. war-danoe was going 
on, and they sang their national song— really 
a grand thing. Cetewayo is aftne, tall, hand- 
some man. ... 

Thii) morning the orack regiment, compoaed 
entirely of chiefs, and dreesed far more magni- 
fleently than any of the rest, marched into 
camp. The Prince Cetewayo, the heit to the 
Zulu throne, is in this regiment. The regi- 
ment of chiefs formed in a semi-eizole — the 
Prince Cetewayo in the centre— and went 
through all kinds of savage manceuvres^ the 
dreeees of many of these chiefs Mr. BebeaiM>n 
estimates at JB80 value, at leaet, the magnlft- 
cent feathers and omamentB would f e^h thie 
sum in Ihirope. . . . 

There were several fine handsome young 
fellows in this family ; one, a great friend of 
ours, some six feet two inches in height, a 
good shot, who often went out hunting for us. 
It came to the ears of their chief that they 
were Christians at heart, and intended coming 
over to us. This made their chief jealons. He 
was a bad man, and immediately set on foot 
a witch doctor to " smell them out," and ac- 
cused them of having caased lung-sickness 
amongst his cattle. This ia never a d^cult 
matter where a chief has hurge bribes to offer 
the witch doctor. The incantaticns went for- 
ward, and his family was taken as having be- 
witched the cattle. It was reported to Cete- 
wayo, who ordered the deswiiction of the 
family. Our young hunter came to me and 
told me what was about to happen — that an 
impi (a band of spearmen) had been sent out 
from the king to destroy his family. The cap- 
tain of the impi tells off his men, and each man 
stands by the little hole which forms the en- 
trance of the hut, spear in hand. As the in- 
habitants come creeping ovt, down goes the 
spear into them, as a seal hunter, standing 
over the seal-holes of the ii'olar seas, plunges 
his spear into the seal as it comes up. to blow. 
Notice was given to the family in question. 



and they fled, taking refuge in the sarround- 
villages, and hiding there. 

Tim was reported to Cetewayo, and he issued 
ffesh orders to the effect that any village found 
harbouring any member of the family should 
also be destroyed. For several days the work 
of destruction went on. 

We understand that Cetewayo is not to 
be allowed to reconstitute the powerful 
army of savage warriors which created so 
much alarm in the colony of Natal, and 
which cost us a severe struggle to scatter 
and destroy. The public have not yet 
been informed what measures are to be 
taken in order to secure the observance 
of this restriction. In any case, it is 
certainly much to be desired that the King 
may in some way be taught lessons whicn 
will destroy his faith in witchcraft and 
commend Christianity to his acceptance. 
This volume, imperfect as it is, gives us 
much instructive and suggestive bforma- 
tion. We lay it down with the impression 
that Mrs. Wilkinson cannot have spent 
her life of noble self-sacrifice in vain, and 
that there is a fine field for missionary 
labour, of the right sort, in Zululand. 



CHARLEMAGNE.^ 



Mr. Cutis has many of the qualities of a 
historian. He has the happy art of seizing 
the salient points of any epoch and setting 
great men in their true place as repre- 
sentatives of the age they live ia The 
popular view of history, as he remarksi 
possesses two characteristics. First, it 
deals in broad generalisations, and marks 
history out into great periods ; secondly, 
it is attracted by great individualities, and 
seizes on certain men as the representa- 
tives of the period in which they li?ed In 
his life of ConsUntioe the Great, Mr. 
Cutis dealt with the first Christian 
emperor in this light, as the representa- 
tive of the age when the Church 
and Empire came together in an alli- 
ance more or less armed There arc 
epochs of history in which some one 
character steps forwiurd to gather 
up into hinas^ the distinct tenden- 
cies of the age, and to weld them into 
unity. In this way Peter the Great took 
the civilisation of the West and forced it 
on his reluctant Muscovite subjects. It 
was done too much as the act of an auto- 
crat who gave the word of command, and 
expected great cities, like the capital to 
which he gave his name, to spring out of 
the swamps of the Neva, as another con- 
queror caused Alexandria in the same 
way to spring up by the sands of tiie 
Delta of the Nile. Napoleon, in the 
same way, arose at a similar juncturt in 
the world's history, when the Revolution 
had spent its course and when the time 
for reaction had con^ He stood at the 
meeting-point between past and future, 
Revolution and Reaction, and sought, not 
unsuccessfully, to sit astride the move- 

• Charl«ma«»«.- By Uie Rev. E. L. Cutts. BA.. Mthw 
of *• Consuuiline the Great," &c London : The bocifty 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge. i8?a. s** W. 
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ment like another Colossus of Rhodes 
across the harbour*s mouth. 

Into the well - worn controversy we 
do not mean to enter, whether great 
men determine the age in which they 
live, or are only determined by it — 
in other words, the question of epoch- 
making men in history is the ques- 
tion of parties, whether they are moved 
by their heads or their tails. On this 
question the truth probably lies midway. 
Two tendencies meet, such as the Church 
and the Empire under Constantine, the 
East and West under Alexander, or the 
Reaction and the Revolution under Napo- 
leon. These are the epochs or turning- 
points of history, and the true life-work 
of the great man is to interpret the age to 
itself; to seize, as it were, these stray and 
drifting elements of society, and to force 
them into unity. The man who can do 
this deserves the name of hero. He is a 
captain of industry, or commander of the 
people, the true interpreter of its wants. 
The sceptic or the solitary thinker looks 
on piteouslj^ at these cross currents, and 
describes himself as between two worlds — 
one dead, the other powerless to be born. 
But the true man is up and doing. He 
neither wrings his hands over a dead past, 
nor whines that he is so far ahead of his 
lime that he is watching the birth-throes 
of a world which is striving to be born. 
The great man so far links action and con- 
templation together that he will never con- 
sent to sit like Marius amid the ruins of 
Carthage. He sees instinctively that one 
world is only dead because another is not 
yet born, and that if the old society which 
is passing away can in some fashion be 
linked on with that which is coming into 
being, he may command the movement 
and earn, at the same time, the lasting 
gratitude of mankind. This is the true 
service which a man of the highest rank 
in history renders to his own age, and by 
which he will be remembered in the 
future. He is never before his age or be- 
hind it, but so far is a Welt-kind^ as Goethe 
called himself, with a gentle sneer at those 
prophets of the past and future which were 
right and left of him, and whose ideas he 
used while he despised the ideologues, 
which were nothing but the bags in which 
the winds were sewn up. What is now 
called the Zeitgeist, or spirit of an age, 
wants an interpreter, someone to embody 
it and make it presentable, as the Ludo- 
vicus Magnus, strutting in his coronation 
robes, did the monarchical idea of the 
age of absolute monarchies, which culmi- 
nated as we know a century and half ago, 
and has since declined. 

Charlemagne, or the great Karl, in thisi 
way, is a representative man of an age 
which but .for him would be voiceless. 
He stands, as Mr. Cutis truly remarks, as 
the representative man of that obscure 
but very important period in which three 
elements — the ancient civilisation of the 
Empire of the JVest, the fresh vigour of 
the Barbarians who overran it, and the 



Church already organising itself into the 
Caesaro-Papacy, were being fused into 
the national life of mediaeval Europe. 
That was a true historical instinct which 
set up in the portico of St. Peter's at Rome, 
the equestrian figures of Constantine and 
Charlemagne, one at each end, as if we can 
only enter the cathedral church of the su- 
preme PontifTafter paying apwsing homage 
to those two groat names^ These figures,| 
like the Night and Morning on the tomb 
of the Medici at Florence, mark the death 
of the old Roman Empire and the birth 
of the new Empire of the Middle Ages. 
Charlemagne is the Constantine of the 
early Middle Ages. But for this stately 
figure the age would not know itself, and 
if^ it is a true historical instinct to set up 
his figure in marble in the portico of St. 
Peter's, it was with an instinct quite as true 
that he was not laid in the sarcophagus of 
Aix-la-Chapelle, which had been prepared 
for his use; It was the Rabbinic tradition 
of Solomon, that he was propped up in 
effigy to deceive the Jins into the belief 
that their master was still alive, and that 
they must continue to build the temple. 
In the same way, Charlemagne is seated, 
crowned and robed, in a crypt of the 
cathedral. 

We may here quote Mr. Cutt's account 
of the basilica of Aix, where his remains 
are kept as the costliest relic of one of 
the richest shrines in Europe. 

Karl's Place of BuriaL 

" The Domkirohe, like some relic from the 
sea, encrusted with shells and parasites, is 
scarcely discernible in the midst of the coat- 
ings of modern buildings with which it is shut 
up and enveloped, a confused conglomeration 
of styles. But the central dome, the nucleus 
of the entire building, and that portion said to 
have been the emperor's tomb, still stands, 
erect and firm." 

In January Charles was seized with a fever, 
which confined him to bed j but it is character- 
istic of the man that he despised the advice of 
the physicians, and would use no other than 
his aooustoo^d method of self-treatment, 
which was to "starve" the fever. But his 
disease became complicated ; pleurisy set in, 
and still persisting in his own mode of treat- 
ment, he died on tne seventh day after he had 
taken to bis bed, on the 5th of February, a.d. 
814, in tbe seventy-second year of his age, and 
the forty-seventh of his reign. 

In those days burial followed quickly upon 
death. But the burial of Oharles was not to 
be like that of ordinary men. A great and 
beautifully carved sarcophagus of classical 
workmanship was lying empty in the basilica 
of Aia, but they did not enclose him within it. 
In the orvpt beneath the dome of his great 
basilica they placed him ; seated, as in life, in 
a great marine chair ; ornamented with bosses 
of gold, clad in his royal robes, with crown on 
head, and sceptre in hand, and the good sword 
" Joyease " girded to his side ; the pil^m's 
poach, whiek he had worn in life in his pil- 
griuiacM to Bome hanging from his girdle, 
and on his knees a copy of the Gk)spels. His 
feet only rested in the carved sarcophagus, 
as if the great emperor was not to oe laid 
prone and enclosed from sight like ordinary 
mortals, but in death still to tresd death under- 
foot. . ^ , ^ 

On the stone beneath the dome, which closed 



the entrance to the tomb, was carved the 
following epitaph : — 

" Sub hoc coNDiroaio srruit est cobpus 
Kajroli Maqni atque Obthodoxi Impbba- 
TOBis. Qui beqnum Pbancoeum nobiliteb 

AMPLIAVIT, BT PEE ANN08 XLVIF. FBWCITER 

BEZiT. Decbssit septuaoenabius, Anno 
Domini dccc :nx., Inditionb vii., v. Kal. 
Febb." • 

The huge black flagstone which now lies 
under the dome, with the inscription ''CAftOLo 
Maqno," is supposed to cover the entrance to 
the tomb. Over it hangs a lai^e golden 
candelabrum, which the Emperor Barbarossa 
gave to bum above the grave. In the time of 
l^arbarossa, and at his instance, the Church 
eurolled the name of the great Emperor in i(s 
Kalendar as Saint Charlemagne. 

Strangely enough the same Kaiser Bar- 
barossa, who opened the tomb at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and penetrated into the shrine 
of the great Karl, was himself interred, at 
least so the legend goes, in the same 
sitting posture. It may perhaps have 
been one of these after thoughts of history 
to invent the same sepulture for the 
Kaiser who revived the glories of the 
Empire. The saying of Hadrian that an 
Emperor should die standing probably 
suggested it in both cases. It was a 
symbolic way of expressing the thought, 
that though sleeping they were still above 
ground, and ready to reappear when the 
emergency arose. Their spirit seemed to 
look out on the world which they had left 
behind, and there is little doubt that this 
legend of the sleeping Karl and the 
sleeping Barbarossa, are strange reflec- 
tions of the Jewish legend in connection 
with Solomon, such as have had not a little 
to say to the revival of the Empire in our 
day. These popular myths are only echoes 
of a thought which is latent in men's 
minds, and waiting to be translated into 
fact. 

So much of the romance of history is 
mixed up with reality in the case of 
Charlemagne, that the subject requires to 
be carefully handled, lest, as in the case 
of the tomb of Galla Placidia at Ra- 
venna, the candle of criticism incautiously 
introduced into the crypt, mav reduce 
the whole to ashes. The Carlovingian 
epic of Roland and his peers, who 
perished at Roncesvalles, is too well 
known in romance to need description. 
We turn, however, to see what the prose 
version of this tale of treachery and de- 
feat may look like, and it reads as 
follows : — 

Tlia Retreat of RoacesT«lles. 
We have no detailed account of what took 
place ; but it is easy to see that they who had 
invited the intervention of the Frank king 
soon repented of their imprudence. Charles 
had not come to serve the interests of these 
disaffected Mussulmans; he had taken the 
opportunity which they gave him to increase 
the security of his own empire, by getting the 
Spanish march into his own possession. It 
would seem that a coolness sprang up between 
Charles and his Moorish allies. Soliman would 



* " Benetth this tomb Uea the body of Charles the 
Great and Orthodox Emperor ; who gloriously extraded 
the kingdom of the Franks, and ruled it fortunately for 
fortyseven years. He died in the ieventieth year of 
his age, in the year of oar Lord SIS, the Beventh year 
of the Indiotion, the fifth of the Kalends of Febroary." 
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not admifc the Franks into his city of Sara- | 
gossa. The neighbouring Christian kings of 
Navarre and the Asturias applied to the Caliph 
of Cordova for aid against the Franks. The 
Yascons must have shown some open hostility, 
since Charles, on his return, dismantled 
Pampeluna, the capital of their country. 

At the end of a few weeks only this vast 
force returned, without having effected any- 
thing which seems worthy of so great a display 
of military power. The hostility of his princi- 
pal Moorish ally ; the absence of subsistence 
for so large a force in a thinly inhabited moun- 
tainous district ; the difficulty of transporting 
supplies across the mountain chain which 
separated him from his own resources— these 
considerations may, perhaps, explain the 
speedy return. 

The two armies united for the retreat through 
the west of the Pyrenees, taking the ancient 
Roman road from Astorga to Bourdeauz, 
through the gorge of Koncevaux. The main 
body of the army, under the immediate com- 
mand of the king, traversed the mountains 
without encumbrance, leaving a strong rear- 
guard to follow with the baggage. 

But when Charles had ^ely deployed his 
troops upon the plain of Aquitaine, he waited 
in vain for the arrival of his rear-guard. A 
catastrophe, of which the general rumour soon 
Hpread abroad, and of which the details were 
never known, had swallowed up the whole body, 
to the last man of them, in the gorges of the 
mountains. Eginhard briefly sums up the 
story. " The Gkiscons," he says, *' had placed 
themselves in ambush on the crcbt of the 
mountain, which, by the extent and density of 
its woods, concealed their ambuscades. They 
threw themselves upon the rear of the column, 
hurled it back into the depth of the valley 
slew all the men to the very last, pillaged the 
b«iggage, and favoured by the shadows of 
night, which already darkened, scattered on 
all sides with amazing rapidity, and without 
a possibility of following upon their traces. 
The assailants had had in this engagement 
lighter arms and the advantage of position. 
The weight of their equipment, and the cUffi- 
culty of the ground on the other hand, put the 
Franks entirely at a disadvantage. There 
perished, among others, Eggihard, the sene- 
schal of the king; Anselm, count of the 
palace; and Koland, governor of the March of 
Brittany." 

The frightful catastrophe, the horror and 
mystery and pity of it, seized upon the popular 
mind. The imagination of some mediceval 
poet supplied the details of the tragical 
combat of heroes; and the "Chanson de 
Roland " became one of the most popular of 
the series of legendary stories which sur- 
round with a halo of romance the real history 
of the greatest hero of the Middle Ages. 

One of the two or three turning-points 
of history occur in Karl's life. His 
coronation at Rome is one of these : — 
ChrUtmas Day at St. Peter's, A.l». 800. 

Thus the days of December passed, and the 
great festival of Christmas arrived, and all the 
world flocked to the basilica of 8U Peter's, to 
the ffreateucharistic service of the day. 

The basilica, the gift of Constantine to the 
Boman Church, was a vast and splendid build- 
ing, divided by four rows of Corinthian 
columns into a nave and double aisles. At 
the upper end, behind the altar, was the ele- 
vated seat of the bishop, with the principal 
clergy od their semi-circular bench on each 
side of him ; in front of the altar, the large, 
open crypt called the Confession of St. Peter, 
within which was the Apostle's shrine. It 
must have been a magnificent sight. The 
sanctuary and choir filled with the clergy in 
their white vestments ; the rest of the church 
occupied on one side by the senators and nobles 
of Rome, still retaining their ancient costume 



of State — the white tunic with its laticlave 
and the embroidered toga ; on the other side 
by the great officials of the Frank king, in 
their national costume, of which the banded 
drawers and furred cloak would especially 
attract the spectator's eye— Charles alone of 
the Franks wearing the unwonted costume of 
a Boman patrician ; the rest of the vast nave 
filled with a mixed crowd of Bomans and of 
Franks. 

Charles, on entering the church, descended 
the stairs into the Chapel of the Confession to 
pay his homage at the Apostle's shrine. As 
ne reascended and appeared in sight of all the 
{>eople, in front of the altar, the Pope stepped 
forward with a golden crown, which he placed 
upon his head; those who surrounded him 
raised the cry, which echoed again and ag^ain 
through the great building : " Carolus 
Augustus, a Deo coronatus, Imperator masrnus^ 
et pacificus, vita et victoria." Then the Pope 
set the example of doing homage to the new 
emperor, which was followed by the rest of the 
nobles and clergy, Italian and Frank. 

The coronation of Charles as emperor is the 
central point in the transition from the ancient 
to the mediaeval history of Europe. It was a 
gorgeous representation of the union between 
the ancient Latin civilisation and the fresh 
vitality of the barbarian races, which had 
long been in progress, which was not yet com- 
plete. The coronation of Charles by the Pope 
is the source of that interaction between the 
emperor and the papacy which so largely in- 
fluenced the history of the middle age. 

What is, perhaps, of most importance to us, 
is that this event was for centuries afterwards 
quoted in support of opposite theories of the 
relations between Church and State, which 
had a gpreat influence upon the practical politics 
and a lasting effect upon the Christianity of 
Europe. We are now in the period of confu- 
sion which has succeeded upon the failure of 
these mediaeval relations of Church and State, 
out of which new relations have to be evolved. 
We shall all do well to make ourselves 
acquainted with the leesoos of the past, in 
view of the practical work of the future. 

The conclusion which Mr. Cutts comes 
to with regard to Charles' character and 
life-work is that of sober criticism. 
Estimate of His Character. 

Charles's is a character easily estimated 
There was nothing creative in his genius. The 
lines on which he worked had already been 
laid down by his grandfather and his father ; 
he had only to follow them out. He had a 
powerful, straightforward mind, which applied 
itself successf^y to all the ^ork which lay 
before it. He was a great general, a great 
statesman, a great organiser, because this was 
the work he had to do. His father had set the 
example of the cultivation of learning as a part 
of statesmanship ; but Charles had a thirst for 
knowledge and a love of literature, which form 
the most original part of his character. But 
the one trait which above all strikes the 
imagination, and stands out as especially 
characteristic, is the immense energy of body 
and mind, which made itself felt all over his 
vast empire, in every department of its affairs. 
Not sparing of blood, but not cruel . Imperious 
a man in such a position almost inevitably 
becomes, but he was not tyrannical. Originally 
of a large, frank, kindly nature, he indulged in 
the lax domestic morality which had been the 
custom of his ancestors. He was a man of 
immense powers, who found himself the 
inheritor of a g^reat task, applied himself to it 
with all his might, a'nd accomplished it suc- 
cessfully. 

The empire he had created fell to pieces 
almost immediately, but his work was not 
therefore all lost. It fell to pieces, but the 
pieces all bore the impress of Charles's hand ; 
they did not fall back into barbarism, they 



advanced into civilisation. The pieces of 
Charles's empire became the nations of me- 
diaeval and modem Euiope. 

And the idea of the empire survived, in a 
modified form, in the Holy Boman Empire, 
of the Middle Ages. Napoleon aimed at re- 
viving the empire of Charlemagne under Gkillic 
instead of Teutonic leadership. Prussia bag 
succeeded in re-establishing such an Imperial 
union of the Germanic nations. The nations 
of Europe still need some international con- 
federation — in default of Imperial organisa- 
tion — which could secure international peace, 
leave the energies of the peoples free to 
pursue the career of intermu progress, and 
promote the general prosperity and happiness. 

His greatness, as we have seen, arises 
from the fact that he was a child of the 
age in which he lived. He shared its 
ideas, political and religious. In the 
roots of his character he was a rude, 
Prankish chief awed by the greatness of 
a memory like that which ancient Rome 
had left behind. He was shrewd enough 
to see how much these memories weighed 
on men's minds in his day, but he wzs 
above that stage-play which made Napo- 
leon pose as the modern Charlemagne. 
The Frankish Karl put on the Imperial 
robe of the Caesars, not as a mere 
purple patch to hide the shaggy 
cloak of the rude Frankish warriors, 
from among whom he sprang. He 
was too simple-minded to play off a 
trick on himself or others as Napoleon 
did, and for this reason, though the 
Empire came to an end in his own 
family within a generation or two, it was 
revived soon after in the House of the 
Saxon Henry, and afterwards of the 
Hohenstaufen, till it passed on to the 
Hapsburghs, who have carried on the 
succession down to modern times. Laugh 
at it, then, as we may, this Holy Roman 
Empire of the German people is the true 
link between ancient and modern history, 
a link which Gibbon, with all his pon- 
derous learning, failed to see the import- 
ance of, but which Professor Brycehas 
brought into prominence in our day. 
The new school of history is not likely 
again to overlook the importance of 
Charlemagne as the true meeting-point 
between ancient and modern history. It 
is no exaggeration to say that, on Christ- 
mas-day, 800, the old world died, and the 
new world was born. On this account 
every student of history turns with fresh 
interest to this exhaustlcss subject of the 
Frankish Empire founded by the great 
Karl. Seven cities we know contended for 
the birthplace of Homer, so modern Europe 
is divided as to what nationality we are to 
assign the great Karl, the truth being that, 
like Abraham, he may be regarded as the 
father of many nations. Mr. Cutts, to do 
him justice, has seized his true import- 
ance in this respect, but as his work is 
only a compilation and written for popular 
use, he passes over disquisitions of this 
kind with a light pen. 



It appears, from the report read at the recent 
meeting of the Cobden Club, that it had circulated in 
the course of the year 780.760 publications. 
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FLIP AND OTHER STORIES.* 
Three brief stirring stories of life in the 
solitudes of the American continent or in 
the hut of the gold-seeker, from the pen 
of Bret Harte, will find eager readers. 
Whoever takes up the volume expecting 
to find a sentimental love tale will suffer a 
keen disappointment. The rugged wilds 
do not admit of such mild flirtations as 
are incidental to lawn-tennis. The ordi- 
nary reader will, however, find himself 
hurrying down the well-leaded pages — 
now charmed with the glowing descrip- 
tion of some sylvan retreat, and anon 
stirred by some deed characteristic of life 
almost beyond the bounds of civilisation. 
The author does not at all times make his 
meaning quite clear. But with Bret 
Harte there appears to be a method in 
thus indulging in the mysterious. He 
finishes almost as abruptly as he starts, 
and the reader is left to meditate upon a 
rather barren plot and a whole batch of 
uninviting characters. Flip, the heft)ine 
of the leading story, and who gives 
the title to the volume, is a curious 
specimen of the uncultured spinster 
of the log-hut The opening chapter 
introduces the reader to a still less 
attractive individual, one Lance Harriott, 
an outlaw and desperado, who, having 
recendy murdered a brother gambler, has 
sought the cover of a mountain thicket to 
elude his pursuers. His garments are in 
ragF, and he is dirt-begrimed, having 
recently performed a considerable journey 
dinging to the axle of a coach, his presence 
being unknown to his fellow passengers. 
Once well under cover, he breathes more 
freely, and finds himself stimulated by the 
"aroma of the air." The outcast forgets 
his hunger in the languor of fatigue, and, 
creeping into a hollow, sleeps soundly. 
A Nymph of the Woods. 

He awoke with the aroma of the woods still 
steeping his senses. His first instinct was 
that of all young animals. He seized a few of 
the young, tender, green leaves of the yerba 
&u«7u» vine that crept over his mossy pillow, and 
ate them, heing rewarded by a half-berry-like 
flavour, that seemed to soothe the craviogs of 
his appetite. The languor of sleep being 
still upon his?, he lazily watched the quiver- 
ing 01 a sunbeam that was caught in 
the canopying boughs above. Then he 
dozed again. Hovering between sleeping and 
waking, he became conscious of a slight 
morement amonfi^ the dead leaves on the bank 
beside the hollow in which he lay. The move- 
ment appeared to be intelligent, and directed 
towards his revolver which glistened on the 
bank. The movement and rustle continued, 
bat it now seemed long and undulating. 
Lance's eyes suddenly became set; he was in- 
tensely, keenly awake. It was not a snake, 
bat the hand of a human arm half -hidden in 
the moss, groping for the weapon. In the 
flash oi perception he saw that it was small, 
bare, and deeply freckled. In an instant he 
grasped it firmly, and rose to his feet, drag- 
flpng to her own level as he did so the struggling 
figiu>e of a young ficirl. 

"Leave me go," she said, more ashamed 
than frightened. 

Lanoe looked at her. She was scarcely more 
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than fifteen, slight and lithe, with a boyish 
flatness of breast and back. Her flushed face 
and bare throat were absolutely peppered with 
minute brown freckles, like grains of spent 
powder. Her eyes, which were large and grey, 
presented the singular spectacle of being also 
freckled — at least they were shot through in 
pupil and cornea with tmy spots like powdered 
allspice. Her hair was even more remarkable 
in its tawny, deer-skin colour, full of lighter 
shades, and bleached to the faintest 
of blondes on the crown of her head, as if by 
the action of the sun. She had evidently out- 
grown her dress, which was made for a smaller 
child, and the too-brief skirt dfsoloaed a bare, 
freckled, and sandy desert of shapely limb, for 
which the darned stockings were equally too 
scant. Lance let his grasp slip from her thin 
wrist to her hand, and then, with a good- 
humoured gesture, tossed it lightly back to 
her. She (ud not retreat, but continued look- 
ing at him in half -embarrassment. 

*• I ain't a bit frightened," she said. '* I'm 
not going to run away — don't you fear." 

*' Glad to hear it," said Lance, with unmis- 
takable satisfaction ; " but why did you go for 
my revolver ? " 

She flushed again and was silent Presently 
she began to kick the earth at the root of the 
tree, and said, as if confidentially to herself, 
" I wanted to get hold of it before you did." 

" You did. and why ? " 

" Oh ! you know why." 

Every tooth in Lance's head showed that he 
did peirifectly ; but he was discreetly silent. 

" I didn't know what you were hiding there 
for," she went on, still addressing the tree, 
"and," looking at him sideways under her 
white lashes, " I didn't see your face." 

This subtle compliment was the first sugges- 
tion of her artful sex. It actually sent the 
blood into the careless rascal's face, and for a 
moment confused him. 

Flip, for that was the girl's name, consents 
to escort Lance to her father's hut at the 
"ranch,*' or dealing hard by, and pro- 
cure him food. " Like most pioneer 
clearings," the author continues, '*it 
was simply a disorganised raid upon 
nature, that had left behind a desolate 
battlefield, strewn with waste and decay. 
The fallen trees, the crushed thicket, the 
splintered limbs, the rudely torn up soil, 
were made hideous by their grotesque 
juxtaposition with the wicked fragments 
of civilisation.'* P'airley, Flip's father, 
lived a hermit kind of existence, spending 
most of his time in a charcoal-pit, which 
he regarded as his laboratory for the 
manufacture of diamonds. The old man, 
for a consideration, provides a meal for 
the unwelcome stranger, who, however, 
soon departs, accompanied by Flip, who 
insists, in spite of her father's disapproval, 
upon seeing him on the right trail. The 
two part. Lance promising to try and dis- 
cover the whereabouts of her long-lost 
brother. Much to the annoyance of the 
father and the postmaster of a neigh- 
bouring settlement, who has a sneaking 
attachment for the girl, presents occa- 
sionally come to Flip from the outlaw. 
A year passes away. Flip being ever on 
the look out for the return of Lance or 
her brother, or both. One morning 
the father encounters an individual 
whom he naturally regards as an 
old Indian squaw and takes her home to 
act as a sort of spy upon Flip. The father 



no sooner leaves the hut than the new 
arrival throws off her disguise, and Lance 
Harriott stands before the girl. The 
" squaw " and Flip arrange to keep watch 
at the charcoal pit that night, but no* 
sooner do they arrive there than several 
armed men are seen hurrying to the 
hut Leaving Flip, Lance glides through 
the thicket, and takes up a listening posi- 
tion at the door of the hut. Like most 
listeners, he heard something about him- 
self, for one of the men was informing the 
father that Lance Harriott was none other 
than the murderer of his son, the brother 
Flip had commissioned him to discover. 
Bounding into the hut, Lance shoots the 
man dead, and the others beat a hasty re- 
treat. Reason seems to forsake the old 
father, and Lance once more plunges into 
the darkness, intending to commit sui- 
cide, but accidentally encounters Flip, 
who is in blissful ignorance of what has 
happened. 

The Dlam^ud-Maker at Home. 

Left to himself, the old man again fell into 
a vacant contemplation of the des^ body before 
him, until a stronger blast swept down like an 
avalanche upon the cabin ; burst through the 
ill-fastened door and broken chimney, and 
dashing the ashes and living embers over the 
floor, filed the room with smoke and flame. 
Fairley rose with a feeble cry, and then sn* if 
acted upon by some dominant memory, groped 
under the bed until he found his buckskin-bag 
and his precious crystal, and fled precipitately 
from the room. Lifted by the second 
shock, from his apathy he returned to the 
fixed idea of his life— the discovery and crea- 
tion of the diamond— and forgot all else. The 
feeble grasp that his shaken intellect kept of 
the events of the night relaxed, and disguised 
Lance, the story of his son, the murder, slipped 
into nothingness ; there remained only the one 
idea — his nightly watch by the diamond-pit. 
The instinct of long habit was stronger than the 
darkness or the onset of the storm, and he 
kept his tottering way over stream and fallen 
timber until he reached the spot. A sudden 
tremour seemed to shake the lambent fiame 
that had lured him on. He thought he heard 
the sound of voices ; there were signs of recent 
disturbance — ^footprints on the sawdust. . . . 
At last, the paroxy&m past, he sank back again 
in the old apathetic attitude of watching, the 
attitude he so often kept beside his sylvan 
crucible. In this attitude, and in silence, he 
waited for the dawn. 

It came with a hush in the storm ; it came 
with blue openings in the broken up and 
tumbled heavens; it came with stars that 
glistened first and then paled, and at last sank 
drowning in those deep cerulean lakes ; it 
came with those cerulean lakes broadening 
into vaster seas, whose shores expanded at 
last into one illimitable ocean, cerulean no 
more, but fiecked with crimson and opal dyes ; 
it came with the lightly lifted misty curtain of 
the day, torn and rent on crag and pine-top, 
but always lifting, lifting ; it came with the 
sparkle of emerald in the young grasses, and 
the fiash of diamonds in every spray, with a 
whisper in the awakening woods, and voices 
in the travelled roads and trails. 

The sound of these voices stopped before the 
pit, and seemed to interrogate the old man. 
He came, and putting his finger on his lips, 
made a sign of caution ! When three or four 
men had descended he bade them follow him, 
saying, weakly and disjointedly, but per- 
sistently, " M V boy— my son Kobert — come 
home at last, here with Flip, both of them — 
come and see." 
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He had reached a little niche or nest on the 
bill-side, and stopped, and suddenly drew 
aside a blanket. Beneath it, tide bj side, lay 
Flip and Lance, dead, with their cold hands 
clasped in each other's. 

" Suffocated," said two or three, turning with 
horror towards the broken up and still smoul- 
dering pit. 

The other stories which make up the 
volume, also deal with life as exhibited in 
the region of San Francisco. " A Gentle- 
man of La Porte," the first of these, is 
tame and commonplace, consisting merely 
of the marriage of a judge to a scheming 
woman whose side he had espoused in 
an action. The closing story entitled 
** Found at Blazing Star" is more ex- 
citing, everything turning upon a ring 
which the principal character finds at the 
settlement which goes by the name of 
Blazing Star. The plot of this last story 
may be regarded as complete, since it em- 
braces a desertion, a robbery, a murder, 
and a marriage. 



CHARLES READE'S NOVELS.^ 
The author of // ts Never Too Late to 
Mend is a novelist by profession, that is to 
say, his novels are not the by-work of 
leisure moments or the casual inspiration 
of a year or two's thinking. Mr. Reade 
makes a business, and a laborious busi- 
ness, of fiction. He brings to it earnest 
and painstaking study, research, and ob- 
servation of a peculiarly intense order. No 
passing knowledge or uncertain informa- 
tion serves his turn. His tools must be 
of the best, his models must be exact, 
every stroke must be calculated, every 
blemish carefully smoothed away. Other 
authors — or, we should say, some other 
authors— do the same. They are as par- 
ticular as Mr. Reade, and take as much 
delight in putting good solid workman- 
ship into their labours ; but, then, every 
author does not show his hand as clearly 
nor take as great pride in the result as 
Mr. Reade The various prefaces to this 
new and complete edition of this author's 
works let the reader into the secret of an 
industrious life. These fictions, he says, 
are built on truths, and these truths 
have been gathered by long, severe, sys- 
tematic labour from multitudes of volumes, 
from reports, blue-books, manuscript nar- 
ratives, letters, and living people. It is 
evidendy a hobby of his to search out, 
examine, and cross-examine. He has gone 
to the most prolific of all storehouses for 
fiction — y\i,^ real life. It is not needful 
to suggest the trite saying that " fact is 
stranger than fiction," except a« it is clearly 
the motto of this author of successful works 
of fiction ranging over at least thirty years 
of publication. In reading this complete 
edition the character of the author is per- 
petually peeping out His favourite cha- 
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racter is the omniscient doctor, who knows 
everybody's business, who scoffs at well- 
preserved fallacies, loves to right wrongs^ 
and, while always trying to arrange every- 
body's affairs like a small providence, finds 
leisure to stand aside at intervals and watch 
the progress of events with genial delight 
in his own skill Dr. Sampson is probably 
a caticature, but he is also with equal 
probability an instance of self-portraiture, 
for the man who could write these novels 
must own thS same characteristics as the 
delightful doctor. Of the same type is 
Mr. Rolfe, the literary man, in A Terrible 
Temptation, whose restless energy, clear- 
sighted action, and cautious foresight, 
exist alongside of the same self-gratulatory 
complaisance and assurance of unerring 
sagacity. Mr. Rolfe, logically carried 
into the same circumstances, would have 
written and published just such a curiosity 
of literary warfare as the supplement 
which accompanies Tlu Wandering Heir^ 
and which, by the way, is a rare bit of in- 
terest for the student of human nature. 

It is to be regretted that the chrono- 
logical order of these sixteen novels is 
not published. We are not aware whether 
any of them was Issued before // Ts Never 
Too Late to Mend, but it was by this 
novel that Charles Readers success be- 
came certainty. The literary merit of this 
book is doubtless great, but the subject 
was, in all probability, the immediate 
cause of notoriety. The cruelties of 
oppression practised in prisons, as de- 
lineated by this author, broke upon society 
like a thunderstroke, and his wonderful 
stability under criticism proved how care- 
fully every word had been considered, and 
how strongly founded was every assertion. 
In the present edition, // is Net*er Too 
Late to Mend is strengthened by a bit of 
additional evidence. The poor wretch 
whose sufferings served for illustration of 
prison abuses was induced by Eden, the 
prison chaplain, to write an autobiography 
by way of relief to his weakened nerves. 
This autobiography — which is, of course, 
our author's work — brings out incidently 
the true enthusiasm of the artist in ficlion. 
He tells how the autobiography was 
written to be included in the novel, but, 
alas 1 space was wanting, for the story itself 
is full long ; and then besides " a story 
within a story is a frightful flaw in art" 
Then he proceeds to explain his system, 
and he dedicates the autobiography to 
such as will deign to accept the clue to 
his method in writing, " I feign probabili- 
ties, I record improbabilities ; the former 
are conjectures — the latter, truths ; mixed, 
they make a thing not so true as Gospel 
nor so false as History — ^viz., Fiction." 

Judging only from internal evidence, 
we should say that Mr. Reade has two 
styles, and that the less striking, and 
perhaps the pleasanter is his earlier 
style. To this class we should assign 
such of his works as Christie Johnstone, 
The Course of True Love, Thz Wandering 
Heir, and A Dottle Marriage, while The 



Cloister and the Hearth is a singular com- 
bination of both methods. All of . the 
above novels have more or less of de- 
finite moral, but not in so large a propor- 
tion as the remainder. In the story NcDtr 
Too Late to Mend, the leading purpose of 
the book is to unveil and denounce the 
iniquities practised in prisons. In Fovl 
Play the evil to be pointed out is the 
scuttling of vessels heavily insured, a 
horrible fact known long before Mr. 
Piirasoll made his enegetic protest, but 
none the less requiring stern handling. 
A third book, A Woman Hater, deals 
with the difficuUies placed in the way of 
women desirous of entering the medical 
profession, and a fourth. Put Yourself in 
His Place, with the tyrannies of trades 
unions. Whenever Mr. Reade gets hold 
of a grievance of this sort he explodes. 
It is, if we may so term it, a methodical 
explosion, but none the less is it a violent 
and alarming outburst He spares the 
ready no dreadful detail : a perfect lava 
stream of horrible facts rolls hideous 
along. The strongest and most utterly 
Saxon language conveys his opinion about 
the conduct of all concerned, and a hand 
heavy with crushing proofs sends the truth 
home to all. Now this is a good 
practical way of annihilating an abuse. 
No one can profess ignorance or unbelief 
who understands plain speech or the value 
of proof; but is it artistic ? Mr. Reade 
is a professed artist. He thoroughly 
understands the rules of his art ; but 
candidly we think that, from an artistic 
standpoint, these black strokes are too 
heavy and substantial to outline the flower 
of literature which we call fiction. As a 
professor of the horrible our author excels. 
Instance the following passage, which is 
only one of many such dark pictunngs:— 

A Stratavem of War. 

The man glided into the apartment ; but at 
the first Bt«p something in the position of the 
cupboard and ohair made him uneasj. He 
ventured no further, but put the candle on the 
floor and stooped to peer under the chair ; but 
as he stooped an iron hand grasped his shoulder, 
and a d^ger was driven so fiercely through 
his neck that the point came out at his gullet. 
There was a terrible hiccough, but no cry, and 
half a dozen silent strokes followed in quick 
succession, each a dea+h-blow, and the assassin 
was laid noiselessly on the floor. 

Denys closed the door, bolted it gwitly, drew 
the post to, and eren while he wsfi doing it 
whispered Gerard to bring a chair. It was 
do«e. " Help me to set him up." " l>ead ? ' 
"Parbleu." "What for?" '* Frighten Uie« ! 
Gain time.*' Bven while saying this Denys 
had whipped a piece of string round the dead 
man's nedc, and tied him to a chair, and there 
the ghastly figure sat fronting the door. 
"Denys, I can do better. Saints forgive 
me!" "What? Be quick, then, we have 
not many moments." And Denys got his cross- 
bow ready, and, tearing off his straw mattrass, 
reared it before him, and prepared to shoot the 
moment the door should open, for he had bo 
hope any more would come singly when they 
fonod the first did not return. 

While thus employed, Gerard was busy 
about the seated corpse, and, to his a*^* 
ment, Denys saw a luminous glow spreadiog 
rapidly over the white face. Genurd blew out 
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the candle. And on tiiit the oorpse's face ifaone < 
still more like a glow-worm's head. 

Denjs shook in his shoes, and his teeth 
chattered, "What, in heaven's name, is 
this?" he whispered. "Hush! 'tis but 
pho^hoTOs. But 'twill serve." "Away! 
they will surprise thee." 

In fact, uneasy murmurings were heard 
below, and at last a deep voice said, '* What 
makes him so long? is the drdle rifling 
them ? " It was their comrade they suspected, 
then, not the enemy. Soon a step came 
snftly, but rapidly up the stairs; the door 
was gently tried. Wben this resisted, which 
wae clearly not expected, the sham post was 
very cautiously moved, and an eye, no 
doubt, peeped through the aperture; for 
there was a howl of dismay, and the man was 
heard to stamble back and burst into the 
kitchen, where a Babel of voices roee directlv 
on his return. Gerard ran to the dead thief, 
and began to work on him again. " Back, 
madman ! '* whispered Denys. " Nay, nay. 
I know these ignorant brutes. They will not 
▼entore here awhile, I can make him ten 
times more fearf al." " At least close that open- 
ing. Let them not see you at your devilidh 
work." Gerard closed the sham post, and in 
half a minute his brush made the dead head a 
sight to strike any man with dismay. He put 
his fut to a strange use, and one unparallelpd 
perhaps in the history of mankind. He 
illuminated his dead enemy's face to frighten 
his living foe. The staring eyeballs he made 
globes of fire; the teeth he left white, for so 
they were more terrible by the contrast, but 
the palate and tongue he tipped with fire, and 
made one lurid cavern of the red depths the 
chap-fallen jaw revealed, and on the brow he 
wrote in burning letters, " La Mort." 

This is only a portion of a lengthy 
scene, all of which is equally horrible. 
And in like fashion the iniquities of 
prisons, madhouses, and a host of other 
crimes are painted, with a depth of colour- 
ing that makes no allowance for squeamish 
tastes. Indeedi Mr. Reade is infinitely 
more at home in the portraiture of 
a century or two before the present. 
The plain and coarse speech of the 
period when Garrick wrote, and which 
Smollett and Sterne depicted, suits his 
powers better than the more refined 
method now in vogue of clothing vice in 
honeyed words. His plan is to call a 
spade a spade, and as to covering truth 
with seemly vesture, he will none of it. 
He prefers the nude and undisguised, 
however weak delicacy may crave some 
decent enrobement of Truth's fair propor 
tions. This extreme directness has more 
than once brought upon this able novelist 
the charge of impropriety, we think un- 
justly, because his intention is never to 
make vicious suggestion. At the worst, 
he docs what Smollett and many another 
has done before him — viz., paints accurate 
pictures of certain types of character, and 
certain methods of life which are vicious. 
And withal his purpose is entirely moral. 
It is a misfortune that Mr. Reade has one 
or two hobbies which are not agreeable. 
The key to human nature, according to 
Mr. Reade, is the sexual instinct, and 
having formed this conclusion he works 
in harmony with it Some one has said 
that ** the eye sees what it wishes to see.'' 
Mr. Reade traces everything to this one 
motive power, and accordingly he finds it 



in every action. It is a curious study 
to go through his books and count 
the number of times the words sex 
or sexual are used. " Amorous," too, is a 
favourite adjective, while love, the in- 
clusive passion, is rarely named. This 
theory misleads him into errors which it is 
singular so careful an observer has not 
discovered. His women — ^good, bad, or 
indifTerent— are all alike in the one re- 
spect, that they are gushing and amorous. 
A trifle more observation might have 
shown him that women differ in character 
as much as men. There are many points 
in which Mr. Reade's intellectual know- 
ledge if really a dbad vantage to him, 
because it is not necessary to say all that 
we know, and Mr. Reade scarcely under- 
stands where a delicate retience would be 
desirable. 

Then, again, our author holds most per- 
sistently the theory so plainly stated by 
Balzac, that ** every woman lies ; and to 
women lying is the very foundation of 
language, and truth is only the exception." 
The Psalmist was less candid when he 
used the generic assertion that " all men 
are liars," and more polite when he owned 
that he spoke in haste. But Mr. Reade 
starts with a firm conviction that it is only 
necessary to be a woman to be a liar. It 
is a singular conclusion, and is worked 
into every story with a quiet persistency 
that proves how firmly he holds his belief. 
He makes no exceptions. His women 
are often saintly in virtue, in patience, in 
constancy ; but the best of them lies 
without hesitation, nay, without reluctance 
or after^angs of conscience ! Probably 
the very sweeping nature of the theory is 
its best confutation. 

These are defects in Mr. Reade's work 
which damage its enjoyableness ; but, 
setting this aside, how much there is to 
praise ! The skilful and original method 
of his plots is worth that of fifty ordinary 
novelists. Every link in the chain is per- 
fect and bright. Then what charming 
pictures of faithful love he draws, and how 
tenderly his hand lingers over married 
lovers and their constant affection. There 
is an cxhaustless fund of amusement in his 
subtle touches of description, whether it 
be of a maiden's coy fencing or of a man's 
bewilderment at her changing moods. 
And often his pen slips aside from the 
shifting movements of frail men and women 
into such vivid description of the beauty 
of nature as this, which we cull from one 
of the author's most agreeable books, en- 
cumbered with the ugly title Foul Flay. 

A Walk la the Traplcs. 

They started on foot one delightful day, and 
walked brislEly, for the air, though balmy, was 
exhilarating. They followed the course of the 
river till tbev came to the lake that fed it, and 
was fed itself by hundreds of little natural 
gutters, down which the hills discharged the 
rains. They bore a little to the right, and 
proceeded till thoT found a breek shaped like a 
wedge, at whose broad end shone an arch of 
foliage studded with flowers, and the sparkling 
blue water peeped behind. This was tempt- 



ing, but the descent was rather haEardous at 
first ; great square blocks of rock, one below 
another, and these rude steps were ooated with 
mosses of rich hue, but wet and slippery. 
Easel began to be alarmed for his companion. 
However, after one or two difficult ies, the 
fissure opened wider to the sun, and they de- 
scended from the shiny rocks into a sloping 
hot-bed of exotic flowers, and those huge suc- 
culent leaves that are the glory of the Tropics. 
The ground was carpeted a yard deep ^ with 
their luxuriance, and others, more aspiring, 
climbed the warm sides of the diverging cliffs, 
just as creepers grow up a waU, lining every 
crevice as they rose. In this blessed spot, 
warmed, but not scorched, by the tropical sun, 
and fed with trickling waters, was seen what 
marvels boon nature can do. Here our vege- 
t^le dwarfs were giants, and our flowers were 
trees. One lovely giantess of the jasmine 
tribe, but with flowers shaped like a marigold, 
and scented like a tube rose, had a stem 
as thick as a poplar and carried its thousand 
buds and amber-coloured flowers up eighty 
feet of broken rock, and planted on every 
ledge suckers that flowered again and filled 
the air with perfume. Another tree about 
half as high was covered with a cascade of 
snow-white tulips, each as big as a small 
fio wer-pot, and scented like honey-suckle. An 
aloe, ten feet high, blossomed in a comer, un- 
heeded among loftier beauties. And at the 
very mouth of the fissure a huge banana 
leaned across, and flung out its vast leaves, 
that seemed translucent gold against the sun, 
under it shone a monstrous cactus in all her 
pink and crimson glory, and through the maze 
of colour streamed the deep blue of the peace- 
ful ocean, laughing, and catching sunbeams. 

Mr. Reade belongs essentially to the 
masculine order of writers. He and the 
author of " Far from the Madding Crowd" 
have much in common, but the theatrical 
caste of his novels more resembles Wilkie 
Collins' style. Mr. Reade is, in fact, a 
play-wright as well as novelist,and utilises 
his plots for both purposes. 

While compelled to take exception to 
some things in this author's works which 
strike us as objectionable, we cannot refrain 
from paying a cordial tribute of respect to 
the veteran writer, whose main life-work 
now lies before us, a tribute due not only 
to his literary ability, but to his undaunted 
endeavour to succour the oppressed, to re- 
form abus es, and to uphold th e right 

A Papular Commentary- 
Messrs. T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh, have 
sent us the third volume of A Pojwlar Qom- 
nuntary cf tJu Nmo T*stam4nt, It is not a 
little difficult to recognise the names of the 
various Commentaries which are now being 
offered to the public. This particular book is 
under the editorial care of Dr. Philip Sohaff, 
of New York, who is assisted by English and 
American scholars of various churches. It is 
to be completed in four volumes. The present 
Includes the epistles of Paul, beginning with 
the Romans and finishing with Philemon. 
Among the English contributors to the 
volume, are Dr. David Brown, of Aberdeen, 
Dr. J. Rawson Lumby, of Cambridge, Dr. 
Marcus Dods, Dean Plumptre, and Dr. Oowald 
Dykes. It has many advantages for those who 
are unacquainted with the original language of 
the New Testament. It is quite sufficiently 
critical for most persons, gives various render 
ings, and a considerable amount of exposition, 
without becoming burdensome and harassing. 
There are few better commentaries having a 
similar scope aud object ; indeed, within toe 
same limits we do not know of one so good 
upon the ▼lifA^^e^^?)^®^ Teetament^|^ 
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SELECTIONS FROM LAHDOR .• 

Professor Colvin has followed up his 
^brilliant monograph on Landor's life with 
a volume of selections from Landor's 
works ; and without indulging in a style 
of criticism which invariably finds the text 
better than the comment, it is permissible 
to anticipate that the second volume will 
do even more to spread Landor*s fame 
among the general public than the first, in 
spite of its well-merited success. There 
is just now, as Professor Colvin says, a 
•* curiosity " about Landor : popular he can 
never be ; but the world is willing to know 
and to admire, even if no sympathy is 
touched, and no devotion kindled; Landor, 
like Ennius, " volitat per ora virdm," — 
flits on the breath of men. A mere 
curiosity, however, is rarely given to enter- 
prise, and is checked, if not crushed, by 
very slight obstacles ; to read Landor in 
the mass would be enough to daunt any- 
one save the devotee. The ordinary 
reader, moreover, is perplexed not only by 
the amount of Landor's writings, but by 
the difficulty of separating the good from 
the indifferent. And this is an essential 
process ; for Landor's work is liable to 
enormous variation in merit ; it is 
rarely all of one piece. "Landor 
was not a great thinker, but a man 
who had great thoughts," says Mr. 
Lowell, in one of his charming essays. 
His want of system gives him only an in- 
consecutive grandeur ; he has flashes of 
glory, moments of inspiration. The same 
may be said of his poetry. He wrote 
great lines and great passages, very few 
great poems ; the power is not sustained 
even in the prose of which he was so 
supreme a master. His genius, unlike 
the genius of Pindar, as he himself de- 
scribed it, does " rise on points or peaks 
of sublimity " What he lacks is the con- 
tinuity of " vigorous and easy motion." 
But a certain agility of mind is indispen- 
sable in those who would follow an author 
of such a character throughout his wan- 
derings. It is impossible to predict with 
any certainty the moment when the fire 
from heaven will fall, when the eagle- 
wings will spread for their upward flight ; 
and no less impossible to anticipate when 
they will be furled, and di'oop and drop 
as swiftly as they soared. Few can follow 
a "wandering voice*' which shifts from 
point to point, and speaks in such vary- 
ing tone. Fewer still can appreciate 
its virtues when its tone is alien to 
that of the age. And though Landor's 
failure to win popular acceptance may in 
large measure be set down to the variable 
character of his genius, it is not less at- 
tributable to the fact that in his poetry as 
in prose he spoke in a language unfamiliar 
to the people. ** He was a classic writing 
in a romantic age," as Professor Colvin 
tells us in his admirable introduction, and 
" the classical spirit with its stern repres- 



sion" appeals to a very small public; 
while its very nature makes its faults more 
palpable, as it stands without the veil of 
any accessory illusion. The following 
passage will explain and illustrate the dis- 
tinction : — 

The €lmstle and the ■•maiitle Scho»U. 

It is not floholarship^ however, it is not a 
predilection for classic subjects, nor even a 
nappy art in handling them, that can make a 
writer that which we understand by the word 
classical as distinguished from that which we 
understand by the word romantic. The dis- 
tinction lies deeper, and is a distinction much 
less of subject than of treatment, although to 
some subjects the one mode of treatment may 
be more appropriate^, and to some the other. 
And here let us listen to Landor himself. 
" The classical like the heroic age," writes he, 
in his epistle to the author of Futtu, 

** Is past ; but poetry mav reassnme 
That glorious name with Tartar and with Turk. 
With Goth or Arab, Sheik or Paladin, 
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And not with Boman, or with Greek alone ; 
The name is graven on the workmanship. " 

" The name is graven on the workmanship/' and 
to define for our present purpose the difference 
between the classical and the romantic modes 
of workmanship; in dassieal writing every 
idea is called up to the mind as nakedly as 
possible, and at the same time as distinctly ; 
it is exhibited in white light, and left to pro- 
duce its effect by its own unaided power. In 
romantic writing, on the other hand, all objects 
are exhibited, as it were, through a coloured 
and iridescent atmosphere. Bound about 
every central idea the romantic writer summons 
up a doud of accessory and subordinate ideas 
for the sake of enhancing its effect, if at the 
risk of confusing its outlines. The temper, 
again, of the romantic writer is one of excite- 
ment, while the temper of the classical writer 
is one of self-possession. Ko matter what the 
power of his subject, the classical writer does 
not fail to assert his mastery over it and over 
himself, while the romifntic writer seems as 
though his subject were ever on the point of 
dazzling and carrying him away. On the one 
hand there is calm, on the other hand enthu- 
siasm ; the virtues of the one style are strength 
of grasp, with deamess and justice of pre- 
sentment ; the virtues of the other style are 
glow of spirit, with magic and richness of 
suggestion. 

The genius of our nation in its supreme 
developments, from Shakespeare down 
wards, has ever been romantic rather than 
classical ; and Landor, therefore, was not 
in harmony with the spirit for which his 
readers had been accustomed to seek in 
the noblest productions of literature. 
Another obstacle, perhaps, to his popu- 
larity may be found in the fact that with 
him prose and verse were alternative 
forms ; and that what he conceived in 
the rhythms of prose he would often ex- 
press in the metres of poetry. But for 
the true poet, thought and expression are 
as one ; the thought could have no other 
form, and only lives in its appropriate 
sound and symbol This characteristic 
defect of Landor's verse, notwithstanding 
the perfection of detailed passages or of 
single lines, would at once mark him as of 
the second order in the class of poets. 
But, on the other hand, his prose is sub- 
ject to the law which his verse ignores ; and 
many of his most exquisite thoughts 
hardly live without the imagery through 
which they are conveyed: "judgment 



and similitude are inseparable.'' A good 
illustration is given by Professor Colvin :— 
"The noble mansion is most dis* 
tinguished by the beautiful images it re- 
tains of beings passed away ; and so is 
the noble mind." In fact, Landor's prose 
has often more of the true spirit of 
poetry in it than his verse. In that field 
of literary art he is a master, even if Pro- 
fessor Colvin's estimate be challenged 
Lana^r as a Prose Writer. 

Of the very few English writers who hare 
written prose like artists or like masters, 
Landor, whether he is read by few or many, 
must always be counted among the first 
There a^ limits, indeed, to the ezoellenoe of 
his proa9« in that its structure is too regular 
and firm for perfect freedom. Its affinities 
are with the prose of the best Latin rather 
than with that of the best Greek writers; 
with Latin, ** the expression of law," as I^ 
f essor Jebb has admirably put it, rather than 
with Greek, *' the voice of life." But of this 
severely regulated and measured prose, this 
prose which is as deliberately removed from 
the casualness of common speech as the figures 
of ideal sculpture are removed from the 
casualness of common life, of this severe 
and sententious prose Landor's writing 
furnishes in English the best example. That 
he is never stiff and never declamatory, would 
be too much to say ; but these are the inci- 
dental blemishes of a style which in its kind 
often reaches perfection. Landor's feeling 
for the value and weight of words was of that 
sort which comes from a habitual conversance 
with the best writers, and with the best writers 
only ; and his choice of them is as sound and 
scrupulous as is the structure of his sentencet:. 
He imitates no model, but when he aims at 
effects of pomp he can be as majestic as any of 
the great seventeenth century masters of elo- 
quence, from Hooker to Milton himself, with- 
out their tendency to involution of thought and 
entanglement of clauses, and when he aims at 
effects of simplicity he can be as plain as the 
great eighteenth century masters of easy prose, 
as Addison or Goldsmith, without their ten- 
dency to negligence and triviality. There is, 
besides, about everything he utters an air of 
authority and breeding ; there is a lofty tone 
at once peremptory and urbane which is wholly 
personal. Especially is Landor distinguished 
by the beauty of sound in his single sentencefi. 
Instances of this beauty we need not give ; the 
pages that follow are full of them. Such is the 
harmony of his best prose that strains of it 
haunt the ear and memory m ith an effect almost 
as pleasurable and stirring as strains of verse. 
At the same time, few writers have been farther 
removed from the fault of breaking up their 
prose into the fixed and recurrent riiythms of 
verse itself. No one, again, is less open to the 
charge of constructing harmonies m the air, 
or cultivating effects of sound apart from 
sense. Excess rather than poverty of meaning 
is at all times characteristic of Landor's 
writing ; and in theory he objects to any 
beauty of st^le except that which proceeds 
from the rigidly accurate and just expression 
of ideas. " Never look abroad for any kind of 
ornament; Apollo, either as the god of day, 
or the slaver of the Python, had nothing about 
him to obscure his clearness, or impede his 
strength." " Natural sequences and right 
suboraination of thoughts, and that jost pro- 
portion of numbers in the sentences which 
follows a strong conception, are the consti- 
tuents of true harmony." And, again, 
"whatever is rightly said sounds rightlj' 
" I hate false words, and seek with care, diffi- 
culty, and moroseness those that fit the 
thing." It is a new revelation of the beauty 
and nobility of the English tongae ; ^^ ^ ^ 
testimony, at the same time^ibe| power and 
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sMeotaon of his thoughts that Landor, writiog, 
&8 he in general does, irieh due obseryanoe of 
his own principles, produces strains of a har- 
mony so masculine and full. 

"Poetry was always my amusement, 
prose my study and business," is Landor's 
own confession ; and in this fact lies the 
secret of the general contemporary verdict 
on his claims to renown. For one intel- 
ligent reader who can appreciate the 
subtleties and delicacies of perfect prose, 
there are a score who can understand the 
merits of verse. We have had our great 
artists in prose as in verse, Hooker and 
Milton, Addison and Burke; some of 
them as famous in one branch of litera- 
ture as in the other. But, though it seem 
a paradoxical statement, there has been 
no general standard of excellence even 
for writers of a high class, and readers 
have been almost regardless of the virtues 
and vices of style. How many in this or 
in any past age could have written a sen- 
tence of such exquisite melody, and so 
perfect in its appropriate rhythm — not 
the rhythm of verse — as this ? 

There are no fields of amaranth on this side 
of the grave : there are no voices, O Bhodop^, 
that are not soon mute, however tuneful : there 
is no name, with whatever emphasis of pas- 
sionate love repeated, of which the echo is not 
faint at last. 

Or we may take an illustration of another 
kind from the noble eulogy of Milton, put 
in the mouth of Andrew Marvel : — 

I am confident that Milton is heedless of 
how little weight he is held by those who are 
of none, and that he neyer looks towards those 
somewhat more eminent, between whom and 
himself have crept the waters of oblivion. As 
the pearl ripens in the obscurity of its shell, 
so ripens in the tomb all the fame that is truly 
precious. In fame he will be happier than 
friendship. Were it possible that one among 
the faithful of the angels could have suffered 
wounds and dissolution in bis conflict with the 
false, I should scarcely feel greater awe at dis- 
covering on some bleak mountain the bones of 
this our mighty defender, once shining in 
celestial panoply, once glowing at the trumpet- 
blast of God, but not proof against the despe- 
rate and the damned, than I have felt at 
entering the humble abode of Milton, whose 
spirit already reaches heaven, yet whose cor- 
poreal frame hath no quiet or safe resting- 
place here below. And shall not I who loved 
him early have the lonely and sad privilege 
to love him still ? or shall fidelity to power be 
a virtue, and fidelity to tribulation an offence P 

It is in virtue of this unparalleled mastery 
of sound and sense that Landor takes rank 
among the greatest literary artists of our 
race. 

In the difficult task of selection and 
arrangement. Professor Colvin has been 
successful beyond our expectation. In 
dealing with so large a mass of work, 
there will always be some passages omitted 
which the preference of another would 
have inserted, and some inserted which 
another editor would omit; but this 
divergence of taste is inevitable and un- 
important. Mr. Colvin has been ad- 
monished, if not censured, for having 
chosen from Landor's works the most 
perfect but not the most popular parts, 
on the ground that in a selection made for 



general use, public favour, no less than 
intrinsic worth, should go to determine 
the decision. With such a view it is im- 
possible to sympathise. Inferior work 
may evade the criticism of the day, but is 
sure of ultimate detection ; it will never 
yield permanent satisfaction; and with 
stronger evidence in reserve, to base large 
claims to honour upon inadequate pleas, 
is ruinous for the reputation of the author 
and the credit of the editor. Professor 
Colvin's method is sounder, and more 
satisfactory ; his endeavour has been ''to 
present a selection representing the range 
and variety of Landor's powers." To 
describe in a few words the compass of 
his genius, and the variety of his emotion, 
would be an impossibility. He drew his 
materials from classical legend and his- 
torical scenes, from the problems of morals 
and the mysteries of religion ; the deeds 
and the dreams of men. He wandered 
alongany path," where feetof human hopes 
or fears had trod.'' And for each phase 
of thought he had an appropriate form. 

Landor's aphorisms alone would en- 
title him to our respect and attention. In 
these single thoughts detached from any 
process of reasoning, and standing apart 
in isolated simplicity, he shows a power 
without parallel in English literature. 
These pearls of thought — they are not 
fragments, but perfect and complete in 
themselves, pearls unstrung, and some 
times without a setting — may compare 
with the "Thoughts" of Pascal or of 
Joubert, and in their kind they hold no 
inferior place. They are typical produc- 
tions of a genius 'piat invariably worked in 
detail, and not in mass. Some illustrations 
have been incidentally given in illustrating 
other points; but they may be supple- 
mented by a few more. Take the famous 
sentences on friendship : — 

Friendship is a vase, which, when it is fiawed 
by heat, or violence, or accident, may as well 
be broken at once ; it can never be trusted 
after. The more graceful and ornamental it 
was the more clearly do we discern the hope- 
lessness of restoring it to its former state. 
Coarse stones, if they are fractured, may be 
cemented again ; precious ones never. 

Or again — 

There are many who marry from utter indi- 
gence of thought, captivated by the playfulness 
of youth, as ua kitten wexe never to be a cat ! 

And— 

Great men too often have greater faults than 
little men can find room for. 

The only feature in the selection on 
which adverse comment seems justifiable 
is the repetition of many of these thoughts 
in the duplicate form of verse and prose. 
In a volume where every page is precious 
— and, indeed, the book is somewhat bulky 
as it is — all possible excision is desirable, 
and when we have once been told that 

Wishes are bypaths on the declivity t^^jf^* 
happiness, the weaker terminate {j y^^ Mj^Alt 
sand, the stronger in the vj ' ~^ 

it is futile to add thc^i 
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In a few cases the repetition may have 
some extenuating plea ; but such cases are 
rare. Landor, as a brilliant critic has re- 
cently pointed out, like George Eliot, 
sometimes expresses in metrical form what 
he conceived in prose; but the para- 
phrase is too often inelegant, and in the 
process an evanescent harmony is lost. 
Genius may employ a double lute, and set 
its lips to each by turns, but it can never 
reecho on one the strain it first breathed 
into the other. Shakespeare wrote both 
verse and prose with almost equal skill ; 
even he could not transmute them. 

In reviewing Professor Colvin's bio- 
graphy of L^dor some months since, 
several extracts from the poems were 
quoted; and, therefore, on the present 
occasion no apology is needed for confin- 
ing our selection to prose. Single passages 
are of course inadequate to give a full 
conception of Landor's power, but they 
may serve to illustrate bis method and 
style. The " Dream of Boccaccio," from 
which the following extract is taken, is cer- 
tainly a piece of Landor's most perfect 
workmanship in narrative prose, a style of 
composition in which his imaginative 
genius is perhaps seen at its best. Boccac- 
cio relates to Petrarcha the appearance of 
his old love, Fiammetta, in a dream. 
Boccaccio's Dream. 

Boccaccio : 1 prayed, and my breast, after 
some few tears, grew calmer. Tet sleep did not 
ensue until the break of morning, when the 
dropping of soft rain on the leaves of the fig- 
tree at the window, and the chirping of a little 
bird, to tell another there was shelter under 
them, broughli me repose and slumber. 
Scarcely had I closed my eyos, if indeed time 
can be reckoned any more in sleep than in 
heaven, when my Fiammetta seemed to have 
led me into the meadow. Ton will see it 
below you ; turn away that b'yich : gently ! 
gently ! do not break it; for the little bird sat 
there. 

PHrarca : I think, Giovanni,* I can divine 
the place. Although this fig-tree, growing 
out of the wall between the cellar and us, is 
fantastic enough in its branches, yet that 
other which I see yonder, bent down and forced 
to crawl along the grass by the prepotency of 
the young shapely walnut-tree^ is much more 
so. It forms a seat, about a cubit above the 
ground, level and long enough for several. 

Boccaccio : Ha ! you fancy it must be a 
favourite spot with me, because of the two 
strong forked-stakes by which it is propped 
and supported ! 

Petrarca : Poets know the haunts of poets 
at first sight; and he who loved Laura — O 
Laura ! did I say he who loved thee P — hath 
whisperings where those feet would wander 
which have been restless after Fiammetta. 

Boccaccio ; 1 1 is true, my imagination has 
often conducted her hither; but here in this 
chamber she appeared to me more visibly juc^ |^ 
dream. 

"Thy prayers have been heard, Giovanni," 
said she. I spran g t ckJi brace her. 

- Do notaj^jriKr^^' ' '' ' y^^uh^i* 
spilt^MgjjfWnt. ' 

It &IW iXril^j w er . , i i 

fn:2.nini£ duwn r ire tnckling 

j^J^ksfi^tliat held it. 

u> liio ©rook," said she, 

" ..ad 1 . if^iti^in u:ilt was filled before." 

^^ri^flint foment of agony was this to me I 
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absence ? Bhe went ; I was folloTiog ; she 
made a sign for Die to turn back ; I disobeyed 
her only an instant; yet my sense of dis- 
obedience increasing my feeble&ess and con- 
fusion made me lose sight of her. In the 
next moment she was again at my side with 
the cup quite fall. I stood motionless. I 
feared my breath might shake the water over. 
I looked her in the face for her commands — 
and to see it— to see it so calm, so beneficent, 
so beautifal. I was forgetting what I had 
prayed for, vhen she lowered her head, tasted 
of the cup, and gave it to me. I drank, and 
suddenly sprang forth before me, many groves 
and palaces and gardens, and their statues 
and avenues, and their labyrinths of alaternns 
and bay, and alcoves of citron, and watchful 
loopholes in the retirements of impenetrable 
pomegp:^nate. Further off, just below where , 
the fountain sliptaway from its marble-hall and 
guardian gods, arose, from their beds of moss 
and drosera and darkest grass, the sisterhood 
of oleanders, fond of tantalising with their 
bosomed flowers and their moist and poutiog 
blossoms the little shy rivulet, and of covering 
its face with all the colours of the dawn. My 
dream expanded and moved forward. I trod 
again the dust of Posilippo, soft aa the 
feathers in the wings of sleep. I emerged on 
Baia; I crossed her innumerable arches; I 
loitered in the breezy sunshine of her mole ; 
I trusted the faithful seclusion of her 
caverns, the keepers of so many secrets; 
and I reposed on the buoyancy of her 
tepid sea. Then Naples, and her theatres 
and her churches, and grottoes and dells, and 
forts and promontories, rushed forward in con- 
fusion, now among soft whispers, now among 
sweetest sounds, and subsided, and sank, and 
disappeared. Yet a memory seemed to come 
fresh from everyone ; each had time enough 
for its tale, for its pleasure, for its reflection, 
for its pang. As 1 mounted with silent stops 
the narrow staircase of the old palace, how 
distinctly did I feel against the palm of my 
hand the coldness of that smooth stonework, 
and the greater of the cramps of iron in it ! 

" Ah me ! Is this forgetting ? " cried I, 
anxiously to Fiammetta. 

" We must recall these scenes before us,** 
she replied ; *' such is the punishment of them. 
Let us hope and believe that the apparition, 
and the compunction which must follow it, 
will be accepted as the full penalty, and that 
both will pass away almost together." 

I feared to lose anything attendant on her 
presence ; I feared to approach her forehead 
with my lips ; I feared to touch the lily on its 
long wavy le if in her hair, which filled my 
whole heart with fragrance. Venerating, 
adoring, I bowed my head at last to kiss her 
snow-white robe, and trembled at my pre- 
sumption. And yet the effulgence of her coun- 
tenance vivified while it chastened me. I 
loved her — I must not say more than ever — 
better than ever ; it was Fiammetta who had 
inhabited the skies. 

This is Landor in one mood ; now let us 
take him in another, less magnificent, and 
more pathetic ; though even here we are 
conscious of a certain want of flexibility — 
that the stateliness of the style too rarely 
bends, and needs some relief; it does not 
quite match the sentiment. 
Death In Italr 

Wy' oilidwiC . were playing on the truly 
EugHsh turf before We"t?d«)i2^^nto in Pisa, 
when he to whom is committeoT&e i?ff5ines8 of 
carrying off the dead, and whose house i# in 
one corner, came^p to them, and bade them 
come along with him, telling them he would 
show them two more such pretty children. 
He opened the doors of a cart-hou6e in which 
were two covered carts ; the larger contained 
(I hear) several dead bodies, stark naked ; in 



the smaller were two infants with not even a 
fiower shed over them. They had died in the 
foundling hospital the night before. Such 
was their posture, they appeared to hide their 
faces one from the other, in play. As my chil- 
dren had not been playing with them, this ap- 
pearance struck neither ; but the elder said, 
" Teresa I who shut up these mimmi ? I will 
tell pap 1. Why do they not come out and 
play till bedtime P " 

The "mimmi" had been out, poor little 
souls ! and had played — ^till bedtime. 

It would be only too easy to continue 
quotation after quotation, but one more 
sentence of the author's must suffice ; it 
explains his apparent failure and his 
merited fame : — 

It is easier to make an impression upon sand 
than upon marble ; but it is easier to make a 
just one upon marble than upon sand. 

And the impression is not only more 
just, but more enduring. 



LONDON, PAST AND PRESENT. 

The fourteenth volume of the Encyclo- 
pcedia Britannica^ which has just ap- 
peared, brings that great work down to the 
letter L, and the compact, and yet com 
prehensive, article on London will be 
found to contain a good many facts and 
figures which philanthropic moralists, as 
well as curious statisticians, may ponder 
with profit So far as its rapid growth is 
concerned, the history of the English 
capital is, at all events, unique, history 
supplying no parallel example of a city 
which in the comparatively brief period of 
two generations, or since the first census 
of i8oi, has added three millions to its 
population. That inaease alone repre- 
sents a town several times larger than any 
that the nations of the West have ever 
before known; but, however anomalous 
that fact may appear, it is characteristic of 
our restless English activity when great 
towns are found to be daily becoming 
bigger, at the expense of those rural dis- 
tricts whose strongest hands forsake the 
soil for the manufactory. In the time of 
Henry VII I. any disposition of the 
peasantry to forsake their hereditary call- 
ings on the land, to swell the population 
of towns which were considered to be 
already quite large enough, was promptly 
checked by Act of Parliament; but, of 
course, in days like these supply and 
demand represent other laws which the 
Legislature cannot control. 
. At the same time there can be no doubt 
that there is a sense in which London is 
too large; for the recent action of the 
Lord Mayor and others on behalf of the 
unemployed showed that there are thou- 
sands of families huddled away in the 
byeways of certain quarters, who are sorely 
pressed to obtain the necessaries of life. 
There are, besides, some 30,000 children 
running wild on the streets — subjects 
iriiom School Board inspectors find it 
dmfcyjlt or even impossible to catch ; and 
then theiC. bas to be taken into the 
reckoning th^tKlgrge class of nomad ad- 
venturers who crb^ the lodging-houses 



in winter, and disperse themselves over 
the counties during the more genial 
seasons. London would be a far more 
pleasant place to live in, and the popula- 
tion would perhaps be perceptibly di- 
minished, if the Lord Mayor could ship 
all these surplus people to the colonies, 
where they would perforce have to subsist 
by honest labour for want of lodging- 
houses and workhouses to stimulate their 
indolence. 

A considerable portion of the town, we 
are told, is ** built on sands and gravels 
belonging to the Drift period, marking 
the ancient bed of a much larger river 
than the present Thames." Underneath 
Cheapside there is good brick earth never 
likely to be used, and this occurs also in 
several other directions. The general face 
of the broad area has been so modified 
in the course of ages, that the depth of 
made earth is not only considerable, but 
an ancient inhabitant, if brought back 
from the other world, would hardly 
recognise even the bed and course of the 
river. The following applies to 

The Original Surface of Eioadon. 
At one period the Thames iiowed straight 
from Lambeth to Liqciehouse, and the greater 
part of the district now stretching south and 
east of the river to the range of heights in the 
neighbourhood of Sydenham and Greenwich 
was occupied by marshes or shallow lagoooi. 
North of the Thames London is built 
on several small eminences lying between 
the river and the northern heights of Hamp- 
stead (430 feet)« Highgate, and Homsey. 
The original City clustered around the emi- 
nence now crowned by St. Paul's, and formerly 
invested by the ravine of Walbrook. To the 
north and east it was bounded by an extensive 
fen, from which Finsbury takes its name. To 
the west was the Fleet river, which flowed 
from Hampstead in a north-easterly direction 
to King's-cross, and then more southerly to 
Clerkenwell, where, on account of the steepness 
of its banks it received the name of Hollbame, 
or Hollowbum. It was navigable to King's- 
cross, and for a long period formed a con- 
venient and well-protected harbour for the 
City. JL more extended elevation, incladed in 
the district now occupied by the Inns of Coiurt, 
Bloomsburv, and Soho was bounded on the 
west by the Tyburn, which rcse near the 
Swiss Cottage, and, after an easterlv course, 
till reaching the present Be^ent's Park, flowed 
southwards, nearly in the Ime of Marylebone- 
lane and Bond-street. Tyburn-hill was 
bounded on the west by the Westbonrne ; and 
tD the south and west an extensive range of 
low ground, now included in Westminster, 
Pimlico, Chelsea, and Eensingtoa, was in early 
times, for the most part, covered by water. 
Westwards the low ground is bounded by 
Notting-hill, whence an elevated region lying 
between the smaller eminences and the 
" northern heights," and includinj^ Primrose- 
hill, runs in a north-westeid/ oireotion to 
Camden Town, Islington, and Highbury. 
The hilly regions in the neighbourhood of 
Kensington and Nottine-hill ^>rmed part of 
an extensive forest, and St. John's- wood was 
originally a dense thicket. 

In regard to the subject of general 
government, it is not easy to realise that 
** until 1855, when the Metropolitan 
Board of Works was formed, the whole 
adminisiration of the metropolis was of a 
medisftval character." The changes then 
introduced have wprkedJ)ene&:iaUj, so 
Digitized by VnOOy IC 
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that the time may come when the ancient 
Corporation of the City, the Metropolitan 
Board, and the thirty-eight vestries, now 
representing the general governing bodies 
may be merged into one central authority. 
The City still retains many antique rights, 
hut these are chiefly interesting to tlie 
[>resent generation in connection with the 
rapid growth of the Corporation's revenue 
and interests. At the end of the 17 th 
coalury the total revenue was under 
^,'12,000 ; in 1785 the amount had risen 
to only ^£'59,356; but last year the total 
was no less than ^896, 688. In the course 
of two centuries the Lord Mayor has also 
risen in importance in a corresponding 
degree. In 1692 he received " an annual 
sum (^ ;^ 1 00 for his care of the market, 
and an ancient fee of ;^8o out of the 
chamber," so that the much-written-about 
distinction associated with the mayoralty 
has only become of pecuniary value in 
recent times. The official income of the 
Ix>rd Mayor is now ;^i 0,000, and usually 
nearly ^^5,000 has to be added to carry 
the chief magistrate through his year of 
office. The rateable value of the Citj^, 
having risen to about three and ahalf mil- 
lions, is about seven times as great as it 
was at the commencement of the century ; 
some ten millions sterling has been ex- 
pended by the Corporation in improve- 
ments in 1 20 years, and the city debt now 
amounts to ^5,496,150. 

Originally started to construct the main 
drainage, and to see after the sewers, the 
Board of Works has effected a great 
number of other improvements. To the 
end of last year the Board had expended 
nearly 29 millions, its debt amounting to 
about 13 i millions. The rate levied in 
1856, at the start, was a fraction over 2d. 
in the pound, but it is now about 6d., 
and the estimated outlay for this year is 
^^'715, 822. The following figures show 

the 

NattoMiUtiM In I<oM««n. 

The proportion of inbabitanta born outside 
its limits amounts to one-third of its entire 
population. The number of the natives of 
European States, is in excess of those born in 
Scotland, and that of the natives of Ireland 
ia about double, while the natives of the 
counties of England and Wales anuHint to 
more than a million. Irishmen by descent 
may be estimated at about 260,000 persons, 
Scots, 120,000 ; foreigners, 200,000— via., 
Ajsiatics, Afrioans, and Americans, together, 
45,000; Europeans, 155,000 (Qermans, 60,000 ( 
French, 80/)00 ; Dutch, 15,000; Poles, 12,000; 
ItalUns, 7,500; Swiss, 5,000). The number 
of Jews is about 40/)00. The special forei^ 
distriot is that of Soho ; another foreign du- 
triot lies in the neighbourhood of Aatclill 
Highway, now St. George-street. The lower 
class of Jews inhabit the neighbourhood of 
Houndsditch aad Aldgate. The Italian street 
musicians and vendors of ices form a small 
colony near Hatton-garden. 

The growth of the population does not 
appear to have been very rapid for some 
centuries. In 1350 it is supposed to have 
been 90,000, and 250 years later, or at 
the dose of EiifAbeth's reign, that number 
had not more than doubled. At the time 
of the Commonwealth it was 350,000, 



and in the middle of the last century the 
total stood at 600,000. In the days of 
George II., however, the excess of deaths 
over births was something like 200 a 
week, so that a replenishing stream from 
the provinces was needed to prevent the 
population from declining. 

London has in the main been re-built 
during the last 100 years, and the twelve 
bridges spanning the Thames, in addition 
to railway bridges, have been constructed 
for the most part during the same period. 
Paving appears to have commenced in the 
fourteenth century ; but for long after, the 
huge pebbles, or boulders, covering the 
main thoroughfares must have been more 
of a nuisance than convenience to drivers 
of vehicles. The squared granite edges 
to the pathways, and, indeed, the raised 
pathways themselves, are no older than the 
opening years of the reign of George III., 
or a little more than a century. 

What is said about the water supply is 
not reassuring; but it shows that a per- 
plexing problem will have to be solved 
before very many more years have passed 
away. " According to Dr. Frankland, the 
water of the Thames and the Lea, notwith- 
standing the most efficient filtration, are, 
on account of sewage pollution, becoming 
less and less fit for domestic use, about 
one-half of the water at present supplied 
being already grossly polluted, and a very 
large proportion of the remainder occa- 
sionally polluted." The capital of the 
various water companies is somewhat over 
twelve and ahalf millions ; but when the 
proposal to purchase their rights was made 
two years ago, the sum asked was 
;^34, 1 60,000. 

No attention was given to the lighting 
of the streets before the beginning of the 
fifteenth century. The following, on the 
old methods of lighting, pictures 

London Before the Era of Ga«. 

From 1416 the citizens of London were 
under an obligation to hang out candles 
between certain hours on dark nights for the 
illumioation of the streets, and in 1661 a 
special Act of Parliament was passed to 
enforce the custom. The Corporation, in 
1634, granted a licence to Edward Heming, 
the inventor of oil lamps, for the sole supply 
of the public lights for twenty-one years, 
but the auty was then once more assigned to the 
individual citizens. A second agreement with 
I contractors not proving satisfactory, the Cor- 
poration, in 1736, obtained from Parliament 
permission to erect lights where they thought 
proper, and to levy a rate, which in that year 
yielded ^£15,000. Gas-lighting was, in 1S07, 
introduced in Pall Mall by the erection of a 
small i4;>paratus to supply the lamps on the 
one side of the street, the other being still 
lighted with oil. 

The paid-up capital of the gas com- 
panies is now ^10,784,961. The amount 
of coal carbonised in 1880 was 1,998,254 
tons, and this sufficed for the manufacture 
of upwards of eighteen million feet of 
gas, 1,124,438 feet of which was con- 
sumed in the 60,346 public lamps set up 
in the London district 

Perhaps the most satisfactory part of 
the history of London relates to die pro- 



gress which has been made in sanitary 
science. What the condition of London 
must have been at the era of the Refor- 
mation may be inferred when it is said 
that ''until 1531 no provision was made 
for the construction of underground main 
sewers, notwithstanding that in 1290 the 
exhalations from the Fleet overcame the 
incense burnt at the altars in the neigh- 
bouring churches, and that in 1307 the 
river, on account of the accumulation of 
filth, had become inaccessible for ships.' 
The Fleet was covered in 1637, and about 
200 years later this ancient ditch was 
widened, at a cost of ^^47,000. It is really 
surprising to find how little attention was 
devoted to the sewers until quite recent 
times. As lately as 1848 London was 
drained in an antiquated manner, and 
although a Commission of Sewers was 
created in that year, we are assured that 
" its action in regard to the main sewage 
discharge was so dilatory that the pressure 
of public opinion led to the Metropolitan 
Local Management Act of 1855, providing 
for the creation of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works." The sum expended on main 
drainage works by the last-named body 
alone amounts to nearly six millions sterling. 

Want of space obliges us to pass over 
many topics of interest, such as the 
markets, the wonderful extension of the 
shipping trade, crime, prisons, religious 
and scientific societies. Education would 
also supply a fruitful topic in itself, 
although it may be too soon to write the 
history of the School Board. The latter, 
although a costly agency, has achieved a 
noble work, and there is some hope that 
its operations may become less expensive 
when the working machinery is more 
complete. " By October, 1881, the School 
Board had supplied accommodation for 
236,024 children, which, with that in 
voluntary schools, gives a total number of 
places sufficient for 502,095 children, in 
addition to which schools are in process 
of erection for upwards of 100,000 more." 

Our last extract shall relate to that 
distressing subject, 

LmiHaii Foys ana Saiolcft. 

Ia 1306, when the population did not exceed 
60,000, the citizens of London petitioned 
Edward I. to prohibit the use of sea-coal, and 
he passed a law making the burning of it a 
capital offence. John Bhrelyn, in Fumi/ugium, 
written in 1661, complains that, on account of 
the increase of coal smoke, the gardens no 
longer bear fruit, and instanoes various casds 
in which the smoke had been prejudicial to 
health, but the influence of smoke in increas- 
ing and intensifying these evils seems not to 
have been appreciable. The smoke-producing 
area has since then increased from about 
three square miles to over 100 square miles, 
and the average daily consumption of coals 
in domestic fire-places has amounted to about 
27,000 tons, or m winter probably to 40,000 
tons, which, in certain states of the atmo- 
sphere, produces a cloud of smoke, resting for 
days over the central districts of the town, 
and shutting oat the sun, eveiT when it does 
not descend in foggy weather, as a thick, im- 
penetrable, and partly poisonous mass of dark- 
ness. During the fogs of 1879-80, asthma in^ 
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cent.^ and in the week ending February 13, 
1882, the death-rate, owing to the dense togs, 
rose from 27*1 in the previoas week to 35'3| 
diseases of the respiratory organs rising to 
094, the corrected weekly average of this class 
of diseases being 430. The evil is mainly due 
to the smoke of domestic fire-places. 

Since the middle of the centuiy the City 
has been in large measure rebuilt, and is 
thus beginning to assume an appearance 
becoming its wealth and character. There 
is little, indeed, of the old City left, but its 
history, which can never be improved 
away, will never cease to possess a pecu- 
liar charm for English readers. 



Restormel. 

Mr. H. S. Stokes, of Bodmin, has issued 
what may be considered a new edition of some 
of his poems in this little volume. We have 
had opportunity in the past of referring to his 
poetical works, and now take the utmost plea- 
sure in mentioning this particular volume. It 
is a fresh, bright, stimulative book, and Cornish 
people may not only be proud of so good a 
citizen and so able a man, but must set a high 
value upon his charming compositions. Toe 
skill and fascination of one class of poetry in 
which Mr. Stokes is an adept may be learnt 
from two of the poems, " A Lawyer of the Old 
Type " and " a Parson of the Old Type." Our 
readers would be delightedif we were to transfer 
them bodily to our pages. Many west country 
people will recognise the original of the latter, 
who, though more than half-way between 
eighty and ninety, is still " bold in the chase." 
'- Lost in the Peiran Sands," we have autho- 
rity for saying, refets to an incident which 
occurred when Mr. Tennyson was a guest of 
Mr. Stokes. It is worthy of the circumstance. 
The writer has not lost the fire of earlier days, 
although he is now nearly of the age of the 
Laureate. This, and other volumes from his 
pen, indicate the possession of a true poet's 
feeling and of considerable poetical skill. We 
trust he wrill abide for many years, and retain 
until the latest day the peculiar charm and 
vigour which are everywhere apparent in his 
verse. Such old men are the pride and glory 
of a nation. Scores of volumes come to us of 
poetry that have not a shadow of the claim to 
public notice which we conceive belongs to 
this little book. (Longmans and Co.) 
Compilations oa Piety and Morality. 

The Bev. Peter Dean, Unitarian Minister of 
Walsall, has evidently employed his leisure for 
some time in preparing this little book. It 
grew, he tells us, out of his own felt necessity. 
" He is a minister of religion, and many years 
ago concluded that God^ inspiration is not 
confined to the Bible." This depends upon 
what one means by inspiration. The inspira- 
tion of goodneds and genius is not confined to 
the Bible. But, any way, the selections in 
this interesting little book are derived from 
writings, many of which owe their inspiration 
to the Bible. Mr. Dean adds to the words we 
have just quoted, the remark, that^ ''as con- 
sistency demanded that he should manifest 
this conviction in his pulpit ministrations, he 
began then, and has since continued^ to read 
lessons at his services from other devout and 
spiritually-minded authors, besides tho writers 
of the books of the Old and New Testaments." 
Accordingly he has made selections from the 
Koran, the Vedas, the Zend Avesta, and other 
so-called sacred books; as well as from 
Christian authors. Mr. Dean has made an 
interesting little volume, which will be valued 
by some on his own grounds, but which has 
also a general value altogether independent of 
its origin and intention. The Bible, certainly, 
will no way suffer by comparison. (London : 
37, Norfolk-street, Strand.) 



The Evanirellcal Snccestlou 

Is the title of a course of lectures delivered 
last winter in St. George's Free Church, Edin- 
burgh s t^e special object of the lectures being 
"to exhibit the genius of the Evangelical 
principle, to trace its manifestation, develop- 
ment, and vicissitudes in various religious 
churches and human hiflitory, and to illustrate 
ita ruling and moulding power over diverse 
types of national, intellectual, and spiritual 
character." The lecturers are Principal 
Bainy, Dr. Marcus Dods, the Rev. J. C. 
Macphail, Professor Thomas Smith, D.D., 
Professor T. M. Lindsay, D,I>., Principal 
Brown, and Professor Salmond, D.D. The 
subjects of the lectures are Paul, Augustine, 
Columba, Anselm, Bernard of Clairvauz, 
Wiclif, and Luther. These subjects are mani- 
festly full of interest, and the lecturers are 
among the most competent men in the Free 
Church of Scotland. Dr. Bainy opens the 
course with much vigour and eloquence. The 
book is a worthy memorial of a fine course of 
lectures. We note with satisfaction that a 
second series of the same course will be de- 
livered next winter. (Edinburgh : Maoniven 
and Wallace.) 
The Expositor. 

The last volume of this magazine ranks in 
the same high class with its predecessors. The 
articles are upon varied subjects, and are, as 
usual, treated by competent writers. Dr. 
Abbott deals with the Second Epistle of St. 
Peter, and Canon Farrar considers these 
criticisms of Dr. Abbott in a very lengthy 
paper, in which he comes to the conclusion 
that Dr. Abbott had "proved a good deal 
too much by his articles." The Rev. Joseph 
Agar Beet considers " certain difficult and 
important passages in the Revised Version " ; 
Dr. Salmon discusses " The Key-note to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews," and " The Witclnof 
Endor"; and the editor contributes half-a- 
dozen papers to this volume. Mr. Coz's con- 
tributions are always cordially welcomed by 
the readers of the Ei6po$itor. It is not too much 
to say that every preaoher in the land who 
accepts it as his duty to expound Holy Scrip- 
ture should study this invaluable periodical. 
We cannot bestow on it too much praise. 
The Latin Prayer Book of Charles II. ; 

Or, an Account of the Liturgia of Dean 
Durel, together with a Reprint and Transla- 
tion of the Catechism therein contained, by 
Charles Marshall, M.A., and William W. 
Marshall, B.A., has been published by Mr. 
James Thornton, High-street, Oxford. A few 
months before the death of Dean Stanley this 
book was dedicated to him, and the dedication 
appears in its original form. The Dean died 
after the work was placed in the hands of the 
publishers. This Latin Prayer-book of 1670 
is very scarce, no copy of it being found in 
many notable libraries. The editors hold that 
Durel's Liturgia " shows what the revisers un- 
derstood to be meant by the words which they 
had retained, and the words which they in- 
serted ; it shows the thought of the time as 
expressed by a contemporary and an authorised 
exponent." Such persons as are interested in 
the history of the Liturgy, and in the history 
of thought in the Church of England generally, 
wiU set much store by this book. 
Words of Consolation for Friends of Love 
and Faith. 

By J. C. Lavater. Translated by G. G. 
Moore. (London: J. Nisbet and Co.) The 
translator of these " words " teUs us in his 
preface that they have been for fourteen years 
the inseparable companion of a great Princess, 
and that they are allowed by her to be pub- 
lished in order to raise funds for the orpnans 
of the Waldeck Institute. We sincerely trust 
that the success of the little book will be equal 
to the expectations of those who have promoted 
its publication, for the "Words" are for the 
most part wise^ weighty, suggestive, and con 
Bolatory. 



Earth*8 Diamonds ; 

Or Coal, its Formation and Value. With a 
Plea for the Miner. By Henry H. Bourn, 
author of ** Black Diamonds," &c. (London : 
S. W. Partridge and Co.) The person who 
fails to be interested, instructed, and touched 
by this book is to be pitied. It is brimful of 
information of the greatest importance with 
regard to our ooal industry, and with regard to 
the lives of the miners. Some readers may be 
surprised to learn that these men are not so 
degraded as & class as they have imagined, bat 
that there may be found among them many 
noble, courageous, and pious hearts. The sub- 
jects Mr.Boum deals with in the thirteen chap- 
ters of his book are " Coal, its Formation and 
Value," "Interesting Facts Connected With 
the History of Coal-mining," "Miners and 
Their Work," " Dangers to which the Colliers 
are Exposed," "A Permanent Relief Fund 
Required in all Colliery Districts," and the 
religious condition of the miners as specially 

illustrated in the life of one William T . 

This will furnish an idea of the field the author 
covers, and, to his credit be it said, there ifi 
not a dull or superfluous page in all the book. 
lioetures on Disestablishment. 

Delivered in Queen-street Hall, Edinburf^h, 
in Febraary and March, 1882. (Edinburgh : 
Andrew Elliot.) 1882. These lectures, which 
were deservedly so popular with the people of 
EcUnburgh when delivered, cannot fail to 
prove, in their printed form, " a valuable con- 
tribution to what has now become the burning 
question of Sootlan<?." Principal Cairns deals 
in a masterly way with " The SuflBciency of 
the Voluntary Principle;" Dr. Carment 
handles the familiar but important subject of 
" Church and State ; " Rev. A. Oliver, B.A., 
points out " The True Conception and the best 
means of realising National Religion;" and 
Mr. Thomas Shaw throws much light upon 
" The Ecclesiastical Endowments of Sootlaud." 
These lectures ought to have a wide circulation 
on both sides the Tweed. 
Morning Thonyhts for Our Dauffhters. 

By Mrs. G. S. Reaney, the author of other 
well-known books for English girls, oontains 
brief chapters on some text from the Bible, 
for every day in a month. The author con- 
siders that girls stand in need of a daily book 
which they may look upon as specially in- 
tended for themselves, and we think she is 
right. The wise and loving counsel herein 
contained, coming from one who so well 
understands their needs and weaknesses, and 
who writes with so much sympathy and tme 
feeling, cannot but prove very helpful to oar 
girls. Mrs. Reaney has the gift of writing so 
as to claim the attention of girls of various 
ranks. Each may find something to suit her 
own case, and to aid her in her daily life. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.) 
Birthday Books. 

Messrs. Frederick Wame and Co. have just 
issued two very interesting little birthday 
books, the one filled with 600 quotations from 
Shakespeare, and the other with 600 from 
Longfellow. The admirers of these respective 
poets will find in these books pleasant daily 
companionship with those whose poetry they 
value. It is a happy idea, and very well 
carried out. The books are small, but they 
certainly very much surpass in quality many 
similar productions. 
T Leaves, 

Which appears in a second edition, is a col- 
lection of pieces written for public reading, 
by Edward F. Turner. The author has 
evidently been moved by a happy sympathy 
for those persons on whom the task often 
devolves of reading something at winter 
evening entertainments; something that is 
not at aU dull, but rather the opposite. 
Those who are in difficulty, and really want a 
little broad farce, should turn to this book for 
assistance. (Smith, Elder^ and Co.) 
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The BrttlshNmyy: 

Its Strength^Besources, and Adoimistration. 
By Sir Thomas Brassey, K.C.B., M.P., &c. 
Volume 2. Part 2. (London : Longmans^ 
Green/ and Co. 1832.) In this instalment of 
Ms great work^ the author deals with miscel- 
laneous subjects connected with ship-building 
for the purposes of war, such as armour and 
armour experiments, guns and gunnery, torpe- 
does and torpedo-boats, onarmoured ships, har- 
bour defence and coast service vessels, compa- 
rative strength and resources of naval Powers, 
and a historical sketch of naval expenditure 
since Trafalgar. Naturally, such a work as 
this has only an interest for a limited class, 
but 80 long as our Navy is a necessity, so long 
will it be the duty of the country to see that 
it reaches the highest possible efficiency. Sir 
Thomas Brassey, at least, will have the con-^ 
scionsness that he is doing his best to secure 
that end. 
An ImpF«Bipta Ateeat of Xont Blanc. 

By W. H. Le Mesurier. (London : Elliot 
Stock. 1882.) In spite of the fact that we 
have here an oft-told tale, the author has suc- 
ceeded in giving us a really interesting account 
of what he calls an impromptu ascent of the 
great mountain. He and his friend only in- 
tended to go as far as the " Cabane " on the 
Grands Mulcts, but they changed their minds 
and rested not until they had reached the 
summit. In an appendix the author gives us 
a brief account of some of the most noted as- 
cents since 1760. During a hundred years no 
fewer than eight hundred ascents have been 
made, but, as the author naively says, the 
ailures are not recorded. 

The Wife's Manual. 

By the Bev. W. Calvert, M.A., rector of St. 
Antholin's, and one of the minor canons of St. 
Paul's, comprises Prayers, Thoughts, and 
Songs on several occasions of a mason's life, 
and is dedicated to his wife, " for whose use 
most of the pieces were first written, and at 
whose suggestion the rest were appended." 
The book is marked by goodness, purity, and 
affection. These little poems brinff to mind 
in a suitable and touching manfier the varied 
duties and circumstances belonging to the 
wifely relationship. The book is very taste- 
fully printed, and is bound in vellum. (Long- 
mans and Co.) 
Teiuuit Klvht In Tlpperary. 

(London: Houlston and Sons. 1881.) Ex- 
ceedingly humorous and somewhat clever in 
tiieir way, we do not wonder that a new edition 
of t^ese epistles from ** Togue OTlannigan, 
Ballinamuck, to Mike Ck>llins, Renfrewshire," 
has been called for. The aim of the epistles is 
to exhibit the opinions and feelings of the 
Bomish peasantry of Ireland during the time 
that Mr. Gladstone's first and second Land 
Bills were before Parliament, and we have no 
reason to doubt the general truthfulness of 
the picture. The epistles will now, however, 
be read mainly for their humour. 
Clever Things Said by Children. 

Edited by Howard Paul. ^London : David 
Bogue. 1882.) This is a capital collection of 
its kind, and cannot fail to interest, amuse, 
uid even edify those who love children, their 
ways, and their thoughts. Some of the sayings 
here recorded might have been left out with 
advantage, while others are the utterances of 
boys and girls who could hardly be designated 
children, but these are, after all, only minor 
defects, which do not materially affect the 
value of the collection. 



From the German of Theodore Storm. 
Translated by C S. Dowell. (London: City 
of London Publishing Company.) The title of 
this book is taken from the name of a poem, the 
owner of which succeeded iu gaining the hand 
of a lovely girl whose affections were reaUy 
given to another man. Full of vapid sentimen- 
talism, we cannot commend it. 



Our Public Offices: 

The Way We are Governed. By Charles 
Marvin. (London: W. Swan, Sonnenschein, 
and Co. 1882.) This work being in a third 
and cheap edition, proves that it has met with 
acceptance by the public. This success may 
be partly owing to the notoriety of the author 
as the discloser of the ** Anglo-Bussian Agree- 
ment," but is not wholly so. He wields a 
facile and forcible pen, and his descriptions 
both of the conduct of business in our Govern- 
ment offices, and the characters of the officials 
are cleverly drawn. Whether circumstances 
may have led him to exaggerate and caricature 
a little we are not in a position to say, but 
should the pictures be truthful^ reform is an 
imperative necessity. 



LITERARY TABLE TALK. 

— A short life of John Bright, by Dr. Langford, 
of Birmingham, may be expected shortly to appear. 

— The Government realised last year ^11,771 
6s. 3d. by the sale of waste paper. 

— Mr. M'Cullagh Torrcns, M.P., intends to re- 
publish his pamphlet on the proposed re-arrange, 
ment of the business rules of the House, with the 
addition of the speech which he delivered against the 
first rule in recent debates. 

— According to the latest literary news from 
France, M. Zola announces that he is about to sur- 
prise the world with a romance of high morality. 
The title is to be, ** Au Bonheur des Dames," and 
the heroine is to keep all the commandments. 

— Mr. Charles J. Kickham died last week at the 
age of 56. He became a contributor to Irish litera- 
ture at an early age, and published several poems and 
stories, such as the "Untenanted Grave," *'Thc 
Homes of Tipperary," and was on the staff of the 
suppressed paper the IrisA People. 

— It is sad to see how the law lends itself to 
speculative actions, brought by men of no character 
against newspapers. During the year commencing 
with 1872, twenty one actions for libel have been 
brought ftgainst the Titnes. Of these ^even only 
proceeded to trial, and of that number only thiee 
recovered damages. 

— We hear Dr. W. C. Bennett is forming a com- 
□uttee to place a bust of Longfellow in Westminster 
Abbey by public subscription. The idea is warmly 
welcomed, and will be well supported. Names of 
those willing to join the committee should be sent to 
W. C. Bennett, hon. sec., Hyde Cottage, Royal 
Hill, Greenwich. 

— Mr. Herbert Spencer is stated to have arrived 
in New York about ten days ago, in the 
Servia^ much enfeebled. During the greater portion 
of the voyage he was ill, and suffered from sleepless- 
ness. The hours he spent in the city after his 
arrival were passed on a couch, and he left, as soon 
as he was able, for the country. He intends to stay 
for three months, but if the climate should have a 
bracing and restorative effect, he may prolong his 
visit. 

— The Dutch Literary Society (Maatschappy der 
Nederlandsche Letterkunde) passed a resolution at 
its last general meeting to present the Government 
of the Transvaal Republic with a complete library of 
Dutch books, for the purpose of assisting the study 
of the Dutch language and preventing a preponder- 
ance of English. AU Netherlanders wishing to con* 
tribute books for this purpose are requested to 
address them to the Society, with the designation, 
" voor de Transvaal.'* 

— Messrs. Gilbert and Co. are, it appears, pre- 
paring for publication a history of Southampton and 
its institutions, edited from the MS. of Dr. Speed in 
the Southampton archives, together with supple- 
mentary information and documents from the town 
records and other original sources ; the yterary work 
having been undertaken by the Rev. J. Silvester 
Davjes, vicj^^ of St. James's, Enfield Highway, late 



vicar of Woolston, Southampton. The size of the 
volume is to be royal octavo, uniform with Mudie's 
''History of Hampshire." 

— A new series of the Pictorial World is an 
nounced. A company has been formed to cany it 
on, and the list of artists who have promised their 
services makes it clear that the illustrations will be 
rendered in the best possible style of wood engrav- 
ings. Special artists have been sent to Egypt 
and Homburg for the purpose of illustrating the 
Egyptian war, and the visit of the Prince of Wales 
to Germany. The bill of fare for number one, from 
an artistic point of view, is eminently attractive, and 
it is to be hoped that the new series of the Pictorial 

World will be a success. 

— The Gazette contains an announcement of the 
issue of anew Royal Commission on historical manu- 
scripts, the members of which are authorised to call 
in the aid and co-operation of all possessors of 
manuscripts and papers, inviting them to assist the 
Commissioners in furthering the object of their 
appointment, and to give them full assurance that no 
information is sought except such as relates to 
public affairs, and that no knowledge or information 
which may be obtained from their collections shall 
be promulgated without their full licence and con- 
sent. 

— The second issue of the Browning Society 
papers has appeared in a magazine consisting of 190 
pages. It is published by Messrs. Trubner at the 
prohibitory price of los. In the introductory address 
the Rev. J. Kirkman claims for Browning the credit 
of being the greatest Christian poet wo ever had, not 
in the narrow dogmatic sense, but as the teacher who 
is as thrilled through with all Christian sympathies 
as with artistic or musical. One little point Mr. 
Furnival might clear up in the next number. Bayard 
Taylor, who called upon the Brownings at Florence, 
describes the poetess as possessing *' a pale, wasted 
face, shaded by masses of soft, chesnut curls." 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, who also visited Mrs. 
Browning at Florence, says, *' Her black ringlets 
cluster down her neck, ancj make her face look the 
whiter by their sable profusion." 

— Under the title of" Phiz : a Memoir," Mr. F. 
G. Fitton has published in pamphlet form a sketch 
of the life and works of this distinguished book illus- 
trator, which will be acceptable to his friends and 
admirers. It is, of coiu^, rather a collection of 
jottings than a regular biography ; but it comprises 
many interesting glimpses of Phiz's habits, and 
numerous particulars of his works both in illustrating 
and in water-colour drawing. The selection from his 
correspondence, which shows him to have possessed 
a vein of very pleasant humour, adds much to the 
value of the brochiue, which is accompanied by some 
reproductions of his sketches made for the most part 
for •* Pickwick," **The Old Curiosity Shop," 
*• Bamably Rudge," and other of Charles Dickens's 
works. The pamphlet is published by Messrs. 
Satchell, of Tavistock-street. 

— M. Morin, almost from the beginning of its 
existence the illustrator of La Vie Parisienne^ and 
an old contributor to the Illustrated London News, 
is dead. -He held In the most profound contempt 
and even horror the special public for which he 
worked. All those high life beauties with Oriental 
eyes, bunchy lips, and enormous hips were evolved 
from his moral consciousness. He led the life of a 
hermit, and really admired only buxom peasant 
women. In the streets he looked like an old ragman. 
On his way to some quiet place in Brittany, far from 
railways, he used to pass through the fashionable 
watering places to make sketches of dandies and fast 
and fashionable women. He used to call the short 
sojourns he made at Dieppe, Etretat, Trouville, and 
Dinan, halts in purgatory. The great vogue of 
Millet distressed him. not that he envied the wdl- 
merited public favour which that eminent painter 

conquered towards the end ff hisitfe--^'^hat he re- 
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gretted was that he himself did not, like Millet, elect 
for what was true and healthly in art. 

— A writer in the City Press says : " I was strolling 
out in the neighbourhood of Wood-green the other 
day, and met a friend who had been on a visit to the 
Printers' Almshouses. He seemed much interested 
in the books of the library, and told me he hid been 
shown the first volume of the Family Herald, the 
present proprietors of which continue to send copies. 
The late proprietor, Mr. Biggs, munificsaily gave a 
sum of about j£i6,ooo to the Printers' P:aiion, 
Almshouse, and Orphan Asylum Corporation, which 
is distributed under the name of Bi^gs's pensions, 
of j^io each. The portrait of Mr. Biggs, I believe, 
now hangs in the board-room of the Corporation, 
Wood-green, and I have no doubt they would be 
glad to find room on the walls for the portrait of 
another liberal benefactor. A very urgent appeal is 
being made by Mr. Hodson, the secretary, for funds, 
particularly in aid of printers' orphans ; and when 
it is remeiiibered how much the public owe to the 
members of the printing trade, it should not be that 
their little ones are allowed to want." 



RicM Bentley and Son's List J 

Now ready, at all Newsagrents and Bailway Bookstalla, 
Price One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAB MAQAZINE 

For 8EPTEMBEB, 1882. 
I. UWSPnTTED FEO VI THE WOBLD. By Mrs. 

G. W. GODFRBT. (Continned). 
U. HELENA M0DJE8KA. (To be continued.) 
lit. EESEARCHES IN MT POCKETS. 
IV. VmOINIA. 
V. METBKBEBH. _ 

VI. AN AUTUMNAL STOEY. 
VII. INDIAN SOCIETY. 
VIII. BO BIN. By Mrs. Pabe. (Continued). 
•,* Cases for binding the Tolumes of " Timplb Bib " 
ean be obtained of all Booksellers, price One 
Shilling each. 
" Who does not welcome Temi^U Bar."- Jolin Bull. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 



8. d. 

I 6 



8 6 



3 6 



4 o 



Babcock (W. H.), Songs from over the Sea, or 8vo 

(W. Stewart) 

Bennett {A. H.). A Practical Tieatise on Electro- 
Diagnosis (H. K. L'^wis) 

Poyle (F-', Camp Nntes. lamo (Chatto ft Windus) 
Buchanan ( R .)» God and the Man, larao (Chatto 8c 

Windus) ,-. ^-V 

Compaing tC.)» A Complfte Manual of Waistcoat. 

cutting (Siirpkin A Co.) 

Frank (M. J.)i ^^o longer aCh'ld, lamo (S. Low* 

Co.) 

Hea»on (M. C), "Great Artist Series," cr 8vo (S. 

Low & Co.) t 

Hogg (J.), The Microscope, 4c., crSvo (RoutledgeJ 7 
Hepi' ( A . R.), The Book of Boyhnod, lamo (Hogg) 3 
Jenkinson (1. B.), Amasalu, the Zolns, Itc., cr 8vo 

(W. H. Allen) ... 6 

Larwood (J.), Theatrical Anecdotes, lamo (Chatto 

ftWindus) • 

MacauUy (Lord), Reviews, Essays, «tc.,8vo (Ward 

& Lock) 6 

Maclagan (R.C.), Scottish Myth«, Sto (Maclachlan) 7 
Michacli»(A.), Anciert Marblesin Great Britain, 

8vo (Cambridge University Press) 42 

Pectecost (G. F.). In theVfilumeofthe Book, cr 8vo 

{Morgan & Scott) i 

Poole (W. H.)i New }iab,lon, 3 vols (Hurst 8t 

BlaeVett) 31 

Proper Pride, 3 vol. cr 8^0 (Tmsley) 3» 

Savage (MJ-), B"licfs about Man, cr 8vo (Trubner) 5 
Shakrsneare (W.), Works by C. Knight, 3 vols, cr 

8vo (Routledge) 10 

Sturmey (H.), TrJcyclipts* Annu il, 8vo (Simpkin) .. 1 
Thomson, MatbeTnaticsi I and Physical Papers, Vol. r 

(Cambridge University Prcss^ 18 

Thornton, Secretaries cf State of Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Vol. 3 (W, H. Allen) 18 

Vormann (W. H.), Davos, its Medical Aspect, 4c., 

i6mo (Provost) a 

Ward (C. S.^ Guide to North Devon, i9mo(Dulau) a 
Whi^haw, Setmons Preached in the School for the 
Blind. T ! r::— 1 Ml " 1) 9 



SOCIAL EQUALITY. 

A SHORT STUDY OP A MISSING SCIENCE. 

By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of "la Life Worth 

Living?" &c. 

In 1 vol., crown 8vo, price 6s. 

" A work of a singularly gifted mind, of a mind that 
is frank and gentle as it is fearless and profound.' '— 
JV«shir« Journal. 

•• Mr. Mallock is an acute reosoner, whose arguments 
have the force of earnest and thorough conviction at 
thebaokof them."— Dailtj Tdegraph. 

" Has the great merit of claarness and readable- 
ness.*' — Athsnceum. 



6l 



SECOND EDITION OP 

RECOBDS OP LATER LIFE. 

By PAN NY KBMBLE, Author of " Eecords of a 
Girlhood," &c. 

"These interesting volumes continue the record 
which the authoress began some time back in her 
*Beoords of a Girlhood,' and are equally readable, 
perhaps more so, iudeed, for they contain many per- 
sonal anecdotes relating to people of worth and 
eminence whose doings and sayings will command 
interest for many a year to come."— Globr. 



•»• ^ny ef ihi above works aftd others may be had 0/ 
ynmes Clarke ^ Co., 13 an/i 14, Fleet-street, London^ 
E.C., POST FRSi, for the published pricf. 
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THE "LITEEm WORLD/ 

TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Trade Advertisements, Five Lines and uader ... o 3 

For Bach Additional Line o o 

Per Colndui s to 

Public Companies and Parliamentary Notices, 

per Lin ^ o i o 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 

GILES GILES, 

ADVERTISING AGENT, 

CONTRACTOR FOR 
The Top Lifie« acrMs the MM ia the *' CtHMlaHlfef Id' 
Advertisement Pages in the " LiUrary WorI<i : " 

„ „ „ " Sunday School Times ; " 

„ „ „ "Baptlkt Messenger;** 

„ u t» "ChrisdanWorldMagatiiie)" 

* and the 

' FarailyCitt:le£dl{ion(Tnesday)of the Christian Woilti,*' 
Ike, ftc.» &c. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
AdverHsements Received for Insertion in all the 
LotuUm and Country Newspapers. 

Offloe— 146, Fleet Street, London, £,C. 



POPULAR NEW NOVELS 

AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
DAISIES and JBlffTTBBCUPS. By 

Mrs. EIDDELL, Author of " The Hystery in 
Palace Gardens," Ac. In 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

FOR OLD SAKB'S SAKE. By Hon. 
Mrs. PETHEBSTONHAUQH, Antbor of " KU- 
corran," '* Klnf tdene," ftc. In 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

A WBSTBBN WILDPLOWBB. By 

KATUABINB LBE. In 8 vols., crown 8vo. 
" Without any doubt * A Western Wildflower ' is 
one of the best novels of the season. Its excellence 
lies in its delicate discrimination of shades of character. 
In this direction she takes a very high pkkce among 
modern writers of fiction."— Daily Neves. 

A STRANGE JOUEWEY. 3 vols., 

crown Svo. 
" The cbaracte'-s engage the interest of the reader at 
onoe. They have some most exciting adventore^, 
some of which are sod and some amusing, but are all 
told in the writer's own fresh and natural manner." 
— IMtly 2f«io». 

BOY All ANGUS. By Lord James 

DOUGLAS. In 2 vols , crown Svo. 
'* Gravity is not wanting, nor even pathos, to balance 
the lighter passages ; and grave or gay, the antbor is 
always earnest as well as easy, poUshed no less than 
natural on every page."- Daily Telegraph. 

ALASNAM'S LADY. By LESLIE 
KEITH, Author of "Surrender," "A Simple 
Maiden," &o. In 3 vols, crown Svo. 



NEW ADDITIONS TO 

BENTLEY'8 FAVOURITE NOVELS. 

'•LOOK BBPOBB YOU LBAP." By 
Mrs. ALBXANDEB, Author of *'Tbe Wooing 
O't," •* Which Shall it be," &c. New and Cheaper 
Edition. In 1 vol., crown Svo, price 6s. 

AN OCEAN PBEB LANCB. By 
W. CLABKE BU8SELL, Author of "The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor," fto. New and Cheaper 
Edition. In 1 vol., crown Svo, price, 6b. 

[Just ready. 

BICHAED BENTLEY AND SON, 

8, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 

PuhlUhert in Orilinary to H«r Majesty the (itteen. 



THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 

SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBERS. 

The Nine Numbers , now beady, 

contain : — 

The opening chapters of ** Amy Wilton" 
by Mrs. Emma Jane Worboise, and 
'* Berry combe Grarige" by Lucy W. 
Bbarne — Serial STOBisa 

Twenty Complete Tales : 
" Uncle John's Choice'^by Lucy Warden 
Bbarne ; " The Doctor's Vehmny" htj 
Eglanton Thornb ;*• Two Umaty P\l- 
lotos," by M. L. Thompson ; " Romance 
of an Old Man's Life,'* by Mrs. 
Sbambr; **Eis Summer Suit,'' h<> 
M. S. MacKitchie ; " KejH Asunder,'' 
by Annette F. Watson ; ** Lord BotJi- 
mere's Suit," by Marion Harland; 
*' Instead of the Thorn,'* by M. S. 
MAcRiTomE ; *'His Last Will and 
Testament,*' by Minnie Worboise;*'/! 
Ten-dollar Bill," Illustrated; *'NMs 
Dale's Summer Holiday," 6y Eglanton 
Thorne; ''The Mad Stone," Illus- 
trated; *' Adam Thome's Bepentance," 
by J. Perbbtt; ** Which was toBlam^" 
by H. C. Garland ; '* Frances Halli- 
day's Wedding," " The Bell of St. 
Alphege," by E. McCormick ; " Gordon 
Leigh," Illustrated; ''A Sumvur 
Holiday" by L. W. Bearnb; ''The 
Yellow Rose," by Laura Sanfobd. 
" One Harvest Time," by Jenny 
Pbrrett. One Hundred Columns 
of Short Articles, Poems, etc., in- 
cluding : " Bearing One Another' a 
Burdens," by Mrs. Henry Ward 
Bbechbb ; *' A Preachment about 
Women;" ** Christian Conditions of 
Success,'* and " Seeking, but not Find- 
ing," by Lyman Abbott, D.D.; " The 
Dear Ones at Home," by Mrs. M. E. 
Sangster; "The Cares of Life," by J. 
B. Scoullbr, D.D. ; *' The Fellowship 
of the Family," hy Dr. J. Basom; 
" A Religious Life," by C. P. Th^tng; 
" The Fashions for August;" "Grace 
in the Kitchen;" " Children's Sleep; ^ 
''The Wife — Companion or '^hat?]^ 
" Theory and Fact in Housekeeping;' 
" Using What You Etiow ;" "Unmar-^ 
ried Matrons;" "The Art of Sleeping ;[^ 
" Of Novels ; " " Good Things Coit ; 
"Hints to Cktests;" ''Fashions for^ 
August ; " •* The Use of Opportuniius ; 
"An Electric BaUroad" wUh JllVS- 
tbation ; " Garden Parties ; " '' ^^^' 
and Work ; " " Restlessness and Man- 
hood;" "The Peace of the Smmr 
Day ;" " Other People's Time;"''^"f, 
Pine Trees;" " The Duty of Best; 
" For Young Hearts;" (tc.^ ^c. 

OVER Pirrv COLUMNS OF PICTORBS, 8TOBIBS. 

AND POETRY POR THB CMIX-DRBW; 

YOUNG PKOPLB'8 PASTIMB; 

BBLBOTIDNS QR^YB AND OJI : 

QUESTIONS AND AKSwBM. 

These Holiday Numbers can be ob- 
tained through any Newsa^mt jor 
One Penny each OrcF^r .—" Holiday 
Numbers of the Family Cikcle/-- 
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THE REU6MS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST. 



Jttit published, 58., cloth boATds. 
By tke kte Bev. WILLIAM HAKNA, D.D.. Aathor of tho ' 



Life of Dr. CheOmett," &q. 



OUR LORD'S LIFE ON EARTH. 

Berieed ftnd C&ee>» Edition, in One Tolune, 8vo. 
Hie preparation of this Tolome for press was the last literary work which oconpied Dr. Hanna's attention. 
Only a few aays before his death he expressed to the officers of the Religious Tract Society his earnest desire 
that this worir, which has had an eztensiTe sale in the larger edition, might be issued in sacn a form and at sach 
a prioe as to be within the reach of the largest iKWsible nomber of readers. 

Jnst publiahed, prioe 2s. 6d., cloth boards, red %dgfi». 

THE HOLY SPIRIT IN MAN: 

SOKE ASPECTS OF HIS WORK AS DWELLING WITHIN THE BELIEVER. 
By the Bey. A. DOUOLiLS MoMXLLAK. 



L The FnlneM of the Spirit 
n. The Fruit of the Spirit. 
HL The Witness of the Spirit. 
IV. The Spirit as a SesL 



V. Thedplriias an Earnest. 
VI. The Help |of the Holy Spirit 
hi Prayer. tfo^** 

VII. The Holy Spirit the Com- 



VUI. On Griering (He Spirit. 
IX. On Quenehlng the Spirit; 
and on Cheri thing Hit 
Inflaence. 



Prioe ai. 6d., doth boards. 

THE RELIGIOUS TOPOGRAPHY OF ENGLAND. 

By S. B. PATTX80N. 

" Almost unique in its way is the ' Religions Topography of England,' the Author of which f presents in alpha- 
betical order a list of 876 places which haTO been the scenes of events in the religious hiatorr of SnsrUnd, of the 
Mt^ mfaiistary, persecution, or martyrdom of distinguished divines, of Church Councils, and so forta, with brief 
historical and biographical notes respecting these events. The work represents a great amount of labour and re- 
ireh." — SeoUman. 

** Carefully compiled and arranged."— Literary Churchman. 
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Ko. H. The Historioal Evidence of 
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By the Rev. Prebendary ROW, M.A. 

No. III. Christ the Central Evidenoe 

of Christianity. By Principal CAIRNS, D.D 



No. IV. Christianity and the Life 

that now is. By the Rev. Professor . BLAIKIE, 
D.D., LL.D., Author of " Better Days for Working 
People," " The Personal Life of Dr. Livingstone." 

No. V* The BxlstlBnoe and Character 

of God. By the Av. Frobendary BOW, Author of 
"Christian Evidence in Relation to Modem 
Thought," Ac. 
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LeonareTs Boat; with Illustration. 

** Over the Sea;*' with Illustration. 

Tffpsy Remembers; with Illustration. 

Betsy Bmtm; with Fivt Illustratioks. 

" Such a Lot of Us ; " Illustration. 

The NightingaUs Lesson ; Illustration. 

In the Park ; with Pao« Illustrjition. 

Nursery Alphabet ; with Bight Illustratioks. 

A Cherry-Tree Lesson ; with Paci Illustration. 

Coming Home from the Seaside; Illustration. 

** Say your ABC, Sir;** Slats Picture. 
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The Young Getdus ; Illustration. 

The Playmates ; Illustration. 

The Roubud; whh ULurrRAmov, and Music by T. 
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THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 

Of WEDNBSDA V, A UGUST 30, contetins ;- 

THE NAME OF "CHRISTIAN." By the Rev. Canon 

Liddon. 
DAVID THE KING. By the Rer. Q. T. Costrr. 
OUT OF EOYPr. Bt the ftev. C. H. Spuroron. 
A MODEL CHURCH. By the Rev. E. P. Thwino. 
OVERCOMING THE WORLD. By the Rev. Pro- 

feMor B. Johnson, MA. 
HEAVEN'S TEACHIWG ON EARTH'S DUTIES. 

By the Rev. Alfrro Rowland, Ll^B.. B.A. 
THANKFULNESS. A Lectore.room Talk. By the 

R«v. Hrnry Ward Brbchir. 
THE NEW LIFE. 
"LITTLE CHILDREN." 

LONDON: JAMBS OLABK E ft 00.. 18, PLRBT 8TRBBT. B.O. 
MES. WOEBOISE'S NEW VOLUMES. 

SI88IB. By £xka Jani Wobboisx. 

Crown 8to,«lott,fi«. [Nowwady. 

MAUDB BOLII9^aBROKE. By Emma 

Jars WoRROitR. Croim 8fo. «b. 6d. New Edition. 

[Now ready. 

THB STOET of PBNBLOPB. By 

Emi A Janr W0RR018R. Crown 8vo, cloth, 58. 
THB HBIB8 of BBBINOTON. By 

EmcA Jarr W0RROI8R. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5a. 

*HB MOBAL PIBATJfiS, and The 

CRUISE of the QUQ^T!. With Twrrtt-fivr 

iLLUsmirnoOT. By W. L. Aider. Crown 8to, 

doth. 28. 6d. ' 

" Wm interest boyi of a nAutlcal turn of mind. There 
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DR. WM. SMITH'S 

THE0L03ICAL, CLASSICAL, AND 
LATIN DICTIONARIES. 

" I Qonsider Dr. Wm. Smith'8 DlctionRries to hare 
conferred a great and lasting service on the cause of 
classical learning in this country."— Drar Liddsll. 



THEOLOGICAL. 
A DICTIONARY of the BIBLE: 

Its Antiquities, Biotn^phy, Geography, and Natural 
Historr. By VARIOUS WRITERS. Edited by 
WM. SMITH, D.C.L. With Illustrations. 3 vols. 
Medittm 8vo. £5 5s. 

A CONCISE BIBLE DICTIONABT. 

Condensed from the above Work, for Families and 
Students. With Illustrations. 7th Edition. Me- 
dium 8vo. 21s. 

A SM ALLBB BIBLE DIOTIOITABY. 

Abridged fr^m the larger Work, for Schools and 
Young Persons. 9th Edition. With Illustrations 
Crown 8vo. Ts. 6d. 

A DICTIONARY of CHBISTIAN 

ANTIQUITIES. The History, Institutions, and 
Antiquities of the Christian Chui-oh. By VARIOUS 
WRITERS. Edited by WM. SlrflTH, D CL^and 
ARCHDEACON CHEETHAM, D.D. With iuug. 
tratlons. 2 vols. Medium 870. £3 13s. 6d. 

A DICTIONABT of CHBISTIAI? 

BIOGRAPHY, LITERATURE, SECTS, audDOC- 



(to be completed in 4 vols.). 



each 



CLASSICAL. 
A DTCTIONABY of GREEK and 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By VARIOUS WRI- 
TERS. With 500 Illnstrtttions. (1,300 pp.) Medium 
870. 288. 
This work oomprehends all the topics of Antiquities 
including the Laws. Institutions, and domestic nsagos 
of the Greeks and Romans ; Painting, Sculpture, Music 
the Drama, &c. ' 

A SMALLER DICTIONARY of 

ANTIQUITIES, for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abrideed 
from the above Work, llfeh Edition. With 200 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

A DICTIOlf ARY of GREEK and 

ROMAN BIOGRAPHY and MYTHOLOGY Bv 
VARIOUS WRITERS. With 5^4 lUustratioDs 
(3,720 pp.) 3 vols. Medium 8vo. £4 48. 
This work eontains a history of the Ancient World 

civil, literary, and eodesiastloal, from the earliest times 

to the downfall of the RomAm Empire. 

A DICTIONARY of GREEK and 

ROMAN GEOGRAPHY. By VARIOUS WRI 

TERS. With4Map8and534mu8trations. (2 512 
jp.) 2 vols. Medium 8vo. £2 Ms. ' 

lis work presents the researches of modern scho. 
lart, and the disoovoriea of modem travellers, includ- 
ing an aoconut of the political history of both countries 
and citio!*, as well as of their geography. 

A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of 

BIOGBAPHY,MYTHOLOGY,and GEOGRAPHY 
for the HIGHER FORMS in SCHOOLS. Con! 
densed from the above Dictionaries. 16th Edition 
With 760 Woodcuts. 8vo. 18s. ' 

A SMALLER CLASSICAL DIC- 
TIONARY for JUNIOR CLASSES. Abrideed 
from th8 abovfl Work. 18th Edition. With 200 
Woodcuts. Grown 8vo. 78. 6d. 
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LATIN. 
A COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY. With Tables of the Roman 
C^endar, Measures, Weights, and Monej. 16th 
Edition. (LlAOpp.) MeSum8vo,2l8. 
This work holds an mtormediate place between the 
Thesauroa of Foroellini and the ordhiary School Dic- 
tionaries, performing the same service for the Latin 
language as Liddell and Scott's Lexicon has done for 
the Greek. Great attention has been paid to £tj. 
mology. 

A SMALLER LATIN - ENGLISH 

DICTIONARY. With a separate Dictionary of 
Proper Names, Tables of Roman Moneys, Ac. For 
Junior Clastes. Abridffod from the above Work 
24th Edition. Square l2mo. 78. 6d. 

A COPIOUS and CRITICAL 

ENGLISH.LATIN DICTIONARY. Compiled from 
Original Sources. 3rd Edition. Medium 8vo, 21s 
This work is a more complete and perfect English- 
Latin Dictionary than yet exists. It has been oom- 
posed from beginning to end precisely fis if there had 
been no work of the kind In our language, and every 
article has been the result of original and independent 
research. 

A SMALLER ENGLISH - LATIN 

DICTION A RY, for Junior Classes. Abridged from 
the above Work. 9th Edition. Square 12mo. 78. 6d. 
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DANIEL MACMILUN, PUBLISHER.* 

The career of Daniel Mactnillan was, in 
a marked and peculiar degree, shaped and 
determined by his personal . cluiracter, 
which was a noble one. Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, it need scarcely be said, has 
given the story of tiie man and his dobgs 
with a literary skill which leaves nothing 
to be desired, and with a sympathy for 
all that is bright, and good, and manly 
in it, which has a health-giving and stirr- 
ing influence upon the reader. When 
there was so good a story to tell, it is a 
little singular that the telling has been so 
long delayed, for it is just twenty-five 
years since Mr. Macmillan died, at the 
early age of forty-four. He was no ordi- 
nary man, and after a perusal of these 
pages we are not surprised to find that 
the publication of the memoir is the result 
of the wishes of many who knew the sub- 
ject of it best, and w4io after all these 
years dierish and honour his memory. 

If the delay in issuing this biography 
is noticeable, however, probably another 
feeling which many readers will have will 
be that of surprise that the publishing 
house of Macmillan, of which the subject 
of the memoir was the founder and head, 
is of such comparatively recent origin as 
these pages show it to be. The house 
has taken such high rank, and is so 
femiliarly known to all lovers of good 
books, that those who have not given 
special and definite consideration to the 
matter have generally been accustomed 
to think of it as contemporary in its rise 
with such firms as those of Murray, Long- 
mans, aiKl other venerable names, which 
have been of honourable reputation for 
successive generations. Compared with 
these the house of Macmillan is still but 
young, it being yet not quite forty years 
since it had its modest beginning in Cam- 
bridge. 

Ikniel Macmillan was the tenth child 
and third son of a worthy Scotch peasant 
fonner, and his equally worthy and more 
remarkable wife. He was bom and 
nurtured in poverty, the strain and 
pressure of circumstances being in- 
creased by the death of his father 
when the boy was only in his tenth year. 
The mother and her elder son rose 
heroically to the situation, and not only 
was the struggle for a livelihood carried 
on MeceafuUy, at least so far as securing 
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of Daniel Marmillan. By Thomas Hughes, 
ion I MacmiUan and Co. i88>. Price 4s. f d. 



necessaries was concerned, but in after 
days Daniel Macmillan was always able 
to look back upon his home-life with 
grateful satisfaction, and to trace to 
parental influence and example many of 
the best impulses and convictions of his 
^life. He had to put up with the mini- 
mum amount of education, leaving school 
when he was little more than ten years of 
age. So far as foreign languages and 
other subjects which go to make up what 
is conventionally called " a liberal educa- 
tion *' were concerned, he never seems to 
have attempted to make good early defi- 
ciencies. In a larger sense, however, he 
ultimately became a man of superior edu- 
cation; for his love of reading was 
ardent, and gradually he became more 
and more systematic in his habits, and 
more eclectic in his tastes with regard to 
literature. His case once again suggests 
the question whether the modem habit of 
prolonging the period of schooling and 
college life is not one which has its grave 
drawbacks and disadvantages? The 
bo)rs of the present day often go to 
school at an age at which their fathers 
were earning respectable salaries, and 
are beginning to think about obtaining 
some light and genteel employment 
at a time when their fathers were already 
heads of families and leaders of successful 
business enterprises. No doubtthe true rule 
on this subject is not to have any hard and 
fiist rule at all, but to be guided, where 
choice is possible, by the diflerence in 
aptitude, capability, and disposition mani- 
fested by different lads. For some, pro- 
longed schooling is mere waste of time 
and money ; for others, it is an investment 
which makes a heavy and satisfactory 
return. Happy are they who have their 
course wisely chosen for them. 

Necessity made short work of all such 
speculations as these in the case of Daniel 
Macmillan, and at the early age of ten he 
was bound apprentice to a bookseller and 
bookbinder in Irvine, for a period of seven 
years. The most discriminating choice, 
from the most unlimited range, could 
scarcely havesectired for the boy a calling 
more suited for his special abilities and 
tendencies. We gather from Mr. Hughes' 
narrative that during his apprenticeship 
Daniel Macmillan enjoyed the priceless 
advantage of living under his mother's 
roof; nor was he altogether a burden 
upon the scanty family resources; for 
during the term of his apprenticeship he ' 
received a small salary, beginning with 



IS. 6d a week for the first yean 
with a rise of is. a week for each 
of the remaining six years. He served 
his time faithfully, "learnt all that his 
master, or his master's shop could teach,'' 
and on February 14, 183 1, received back 
his indentures, with an endorsement by 
his master, declaring that " the said Daniel 
has served me with diligence, honesty, 
and sobriety, and it is with the utmost 
confidence I can recommend him as 
possessing these qualities in a very high 
degree." 

The youth had given a strong impres- 
sion of his capacity, and was himself full 
of eager hopes and anticipations, when his 
prospects were clouded by the failure of 
his health. Pulmonary symptoms showed 
themselves ; from the time of this break- 
down he was never a sound man, and 
his work was frequently interrupted by 
long and distressing illnesses. " Of all men 
I have known," says Mr. Hi^hes, " he was 
the one who lived most constantly and 
consciously eye to eye with death. He 
became aware when a young man that at any 
time, in a few hours, some carelessness — 
a chill, wet feet, an incautious meal — 
might prove fatal to him, and yet through 
it all, with blisters, setons, caustic always 
going, he was as full of interest up to the 
last in the books he was publishing and 
dealing in as the authors and buyers them- 
selves, and retained to the last a joyousness 
and playfulness in his intercourse with his 
family and friends which made it almost 
impossible to realise upon how frail a 
thread his life hung.*' The first attack of 
this terrible afiliction cut short his career 
as an assistant in Glasgow, and, after a 
long and critical period of suffering and 
of slow recovery, he took steps to obtain 
a situation in London, the great centre 
towards which his thoughts and desires 
instinctively turned when he considered 
the prospects of his business life. He had 
a young Scotch friend at Seeley's, iri Fleet- 
street, and correspondence with him en- 
couraged Macmillan to try his fortune in 
the South. 

He experienced the usual difficulties 
which present themselves to young men 
looking out for an "opening;" but, 
happily for him, with his delicate consti- 
tution, and nervous, anxious tempera- 
ment, his suspense and anxiety were soon 
over. While he was diligently looking 
about and making inquiries in LondoHi 
he heard of a situation in Cambridge, 
which seemed for the moment, and 
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ultimately proved, to offer advantages 
specially suited to his case. He decided 
upon accepting k, and there for three 
years he had happy and valuable experi- 
ence. This is Mr. Hughes' account of 

The Y««iiff ■••kteller mt Cmmbrld^e. 

Two days after the despatch of this letter 
he started for Cambridge to take up his post 
of shopman to Mr. Johnson 9*t ^g& a yeiur> 
travelling down to that town by coach, jopreatly 
delighted with "the clean neat ffnglish 
villages and villagers, the beautiful lawns and 
trees and old mansion-houses." The only 
draifbaok, indeed, was a charge of Gs. for his 
trunk before he can get it to Mr. Johnson's 
residence in Trinity-street. 

Here he falls to work with a will, his hours 
being from 7.30 a.m to 7 p.m. often longer, in 
the shop. The stock is large and mostly 
dassical, to which he has not been used, but 
he has no doubt of mastering it, and knowing 
all about each book before long. Meantime 
he delights in his master and mistress, of 
whom he writes to his brothers : — 

*' They are nice folks, so pleasant, so kind, 
so pious, so everything that I could wish. I 
can scarcely think my present state real, it is 
so stranj?ely sweet — I say strangely sweet, 
because it is a strange thing for me to be with 
a master who tells me everything that can aid 
me in getting a knowledge of my business, 
and who does all he can to make me happy. 
AH that I now want is a participation of what 
makes him {i.e., Mr. J.) so happy, viz., religion. 

"The /plan of stopping with your employer 
if he is a good one, is by far the best — at 
least I think so. 

** I breakfast with him at eight o'clock, dine 
(and fine dinners we have) at 1 p.m., take 
tea at 6 p.m., sup at 9 ; and then we have 
the pleasure of conversation at dinner and other 
meals, and of family worship. These are no 
small {Measures, I can assure yo^." 

These pleasant relations with his employer 
lasted through the whole three years of his 
first sojourn at Cambridge. At the stock- 
taking of October, 1884, at the end of his first 
year, he was proud to write that he knows 
about every book in the shop, and is master 
of the trade. In the interval he has experi- 
enced " that change which is termed emphati- 
cally the new birth," and has joined the 
Baptist community, of which Mr. and Mrs. John- 
son are members, not, however, without side- 
long glances at the " splendid chapels" of the 
colleges, in which he occasionally attends ''the 
most imposing worship you can conceive." 

But the " new birth "had not come without 
sore travail; never, I presume, does come 
otherwise. During these months^ though 
externally comfortable and iiappy, working 
with pleasure at the routine of the business, 
he was sorely tried, and " struggling hard with 
aU sorts of doubts and fears ; above all," as 
he himself says, in reoallinff this time in alter 
years, " with Calvinistic cobwebs." He pours 
out his trouble to his brothers Malcolm and 
William in long letters, a mixture of painful 
self -questioning and long^g for home-sym- 
pathy. Such struggles honestly told are al- 
ways full of de^p human interest.* 

This important and happy period, the 
record of which is equally honourable to 
the young man and his employers, came 
to an end at the end of 1836. Mr. 
Hughes observes : " The rising men in 
the University often passed Mr. Johnson's 
desk to consult the Scotch shopman as to 
their purchases, or to talk over books 
with him. I am allowed to cite one of 
the most distinguished of these — ^the Dean 
of Chester— who says, • I used constantly 
to go after Hall to talk to him about 



books, and what I owe to him in this way 
is associated with a very definite impres- 
sion of his kindliness, ability, and know- 
ledge. Whenever I went to Cambridge 
afterwards, I was always glad of the oppor- 
tunity of keeping up the friendship.' " 
The conviction was deeply fixed in young 
Macmillan's mind, however» that in order 
fully to qualify himself in his calling, he 
ought to have a London experience. 
Early in 1837, after a three months' spell 
of illness, he entered upon a situation in 
Messrs. Seeley's shop in Fleet-street, 
which he held with honour and advantage 
for six years. His mind and spirit were 
not restricted within the limits imposed by 
his daily tasks, and he availed himself dili- 
gently of the opportunity of holding converse 
with books and men of the highest type. 
As for worldly affairs, he received a 
modest salary rising from ;^6o to ;^i30 a 
year, and out of this he had to do a good 
deal for others as well as to provide for 
his own necessities. His course was there- 
fore not an easy one, and it was well for 
him that he was able to find compensa- 
tion in "high thinking" for the ** plain 
living" which circumstances made neces- 
sary. Here is a glimpse, afforded by a 
letter which he wrote to a friend in Scot- 
land in 1838, and an observation by his 
biographer, of his 

Intellectual Porsnlts and 8yiii9at|ilf«. 

'* The list of books you have read since I left 
Scotland makes me quite ashamed. I don't 
think I have read so much, though I get away 
from business so early. I have this excuse, 
that though it is only seven when I get away 
it is always very nearly eight before I get 
home. Then there is tea and some gossip with 
the Miss Nutters, so that it is getting near to 
nine l>efore I can take up anything like a 
book or a pen. Some nights I am kept later. 
These, however, are very few. Yet though I 
make all these complaints I have read a good 
deal more than I can recollect. I could say 
with Thomas Aquinas that one of the most 
ambitious of my wishes is that I might be 
able to understand all that I have read, and 
remember that which 19 worth preserving. 
There is nothing more common nowadays than 
to see rhetoricians slashing away without 
mercy at the Angelic Doctor. So common are 
these flourishes against poor Thomas that I 
iuppoeed only half-witted theologians lived 
in those awful times called the Dark Age^ 
long before the world had been lUuminatedby 
such men as Jeremy Bentham and Qeo. 

Combe I now know something of him, 

and have no eympathy with those who can 
sneer at a man who, bom of a noble family, and 
ergoying the pleasures of wealth and ease, 
gives up all and devotes himself to the service 
of the Church : and more than this, when the 
fame of his learning had gained for him the 
admiration of Europe, when bishoprics and the 
highest offices were ^pressed \ipon Mm, he re- 
fused them and remained the great Dominican 
scholar. His works are in eighteen folio 
volumes, all of them displaying great strength 
and acuteness of mind. But I had no idea of 
his being a man of such tremendous power and 
compass of intellect as Professor Hampden 
represents him to have been." Then speaking 
of a book on education by Isaac T^lor, he 
■ays, *' There are some very beautiful passages 
in; it. That is a great advajitage in his 
writings. He is not content with leading 
you through a rich and fertile country, he 
enlivens the scene with rocks, cascades, and 



water^falls. I know few writers whose elo- 
quence and poetry charm me so much." . . . 
*' Fine writing has u powerful an influence 
over me as musio. I am as much pleased and 
excited by Milton's AreopagiHea, or Macaulay's 
article on Bacon, as with the oratorio of tiie 
iVkU of Jcmsalem which I heard at Exeter Hall 
the other night. . . ." 

In this letter and elsewhere there are alia- 
aions te writers in the learned languages, of 
which he confessedly had no knowledge; but 
few scholars could be more intimate with the 
classical writers with whom he was in intel- 
lectual empathy. He snared no pains te enter 
into their thought. ' Tnus in the course of 
systematic study which he laid down for him- 
self early in his career, he read Homer in three 
translations, and the Greek dramatists, and 
was as familiar with Plato as many persons 
entirely ignorant of Greek and Hebrew are 
with the Bible. 

Among his heroes and teachers, of 
whom he always spoke with enthusiasm 
and gratitude, were Maurice, Carlyle, 
Alexander J. Scott, and the brothers 
Hare. It was characteristic of him to be 
constantly endeavouring to communicate 
to others of the good things which he re- 
ceived from the writers and teachers to 
whom he feh so much indebted. If he 
met with a book which instructed and 
pleased him, he would, as if by an irre 
sistible impulse, take pains to bring it 
under the notice of those to whom it 
might be, as he thought, of similar service 
If he discovered a teacher who was spe 
cially helpful to him, he would make it 
his business to communicate his impres- 
sions, and to win new disciples for his 
instructor. How much good he accom- 
plished in this way can never be traced 
by a bio^apher, but it is clear that, so fen 
as Macmillan's own career was concerned, 
this habit had a very important and prac- 
tical effect, for it opened his way to success 
and fortune. As a specimen of the way 
in which he carried out this excellent 
practice we quote the following on 
A. J. Scott and Mi|iirlce. 
64, Fleet-street, August 31, 1842. 
.... I need scarcely say anything in way 
of apology for sending Mr. Sooths little traots. 
I am sure you will feel thankful tl^t I h^^ 
brought you into contact uith such a mind. 
He is a Scotchman j was at one time a curate, 
or assistant to Mr. Edward Irving : he left the 
Kirk in consequence of some scruples with re- 
gard to its doctrines ; did not see clearly ^^^ 
second step to take } underwent many hard- 
ships, and U now in Woolwich, where he 
S reaches on Sunday and lectures on Wednes- 
ay evening. He seems to occupy a singular* 
insulated position, and is onhr feeing his wayj 
t should like to see his next step. I diould 
think it will very likely be into the Church of 
England ; I hope so. I have heard him deliver 
four lectures on the Reformation. I neTcr 
heard or read anything on the same subject 
at all equal to them. His many-sidedness u 
really wonderful. But you will be able to form 
some notion of him from these tracts. Be suro 
you lend them to Mr. Kennedy, he will be 
prond of such a man as his countrynasn. 
He is* I think, second to few men of oitf 
time or any time. It was by the merest chance 
I heard of him. I saw a syllabus of a course 
of lectures he was to deliver in the same place 
where Carlyle lectured. Shortly after I saw 
his two lectures on "Schism" announceo. 
My brother and I went. We were siirprisea, 
not only at his depth anddeamessy but that 
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so noteworthy a man Bhould be so little known. 
I immediately procured his lectures on *' The 
Social Systems oi the Present Day," and after 
reading them attentively my reverence for the 
man gpreatly increased. Just at this time the 
death of that noble-minded and noble-hearted 
man. Dr. Arnold, so sudden and so unexpected, 
fell heavily on the heart of all those who feel 
an interest in the welfare of our country, and 
know the value of a true priest. It rcttUy was 
cheering to me at such a time to learn that 
w© had another noble-hearted, truth-loving 
man — as yet scarcely known. 

You may remember that in the first letter 
Hare sent me (which you saw), he mentioned 
a book by Mr. Maurice, on The Kingdom of 
Christ. It was then out of print. I could no- 
where meet with it. However, a new edition 
has now come out, very much altered and im- 
pHTOved. I borrowed it merely with the inten- 
tion of looking through it ; imagining that it 
was some High-Church half Puseyite book> 
which would do very well for Churchmen, 
but of no value to one who had said good-bye to 
all parties. I looked into this part, and then 
into that, and in a very short time fonnd that 
he was no common man, that he dwdt in a 
higher, purer, clearer region^han|that of party. 
I round it to be a book that I could not live 
without. I have learnt much from it, but 
dont expect to master it ior many a day. It 
U a most extraordinary book. For calmness, 
for candour, for insight, I have never seen any- 
thing on the same subject equal to it. If it 
were not so large and so expensive a 
book (2 vols, post 8vo., price ^1 Is.) I 
would send jon a copy. I am not sore 
that it would quite please jou. I wUl try 
to give you some notion of the book. He ex- 
pounds the idea of the Holy Catholic Church ; 
and answers all the objections of the Quaker, 
the pure Protestant, the fiationalist, the 
Philosopher, the Romanist, severally. It is 
in this part that he most conspicuously shows 
his honesty and insight. He first states their 
objections, just as an able man of either of these 
paxties would state them. Here he is most 
wonderfuUj fair, nowhere, that I could per- 
ceive, distorting, or in any w^y exaggerating 
their views, but rather striving to put them in 
the best light. After he has done so, he proceeds 
to show the truth that lies in them— judging 
that when he has seen the truth and life which 
gave birth to the system, he will be in a letter 
position for seeing what is worthless in it; 
having laid hold of the se^-com he blows away 
the chaff. He is no iconoclast. For instance, 
in answering the objections of the Unitarians, 
he pcoeeeds to show what good feeling it was 
thai gave birth toC the system, to show the 
invaluable good which lies in their positive 
doctrines, and the utter worthlessness of the 
mere negations of the system, and how these 
negation^ well-niffh neutralise the good. But 
I must stop, because I feel I cannot do Mr. 
Maurice j ostice. However, if yon see the book 
lightly spoken of, or spoken against, in any 
review or other periodical, pray keep your 
judgment in suspense. I think it in every 
way an admirable book ; and jast suited to 
meet the wants of our strange disteaoted 
time. • . . 

We haYe noticed that this habit of 
putting pen to paper with respect to the 
teachers to whose utterances or writings 
he felt himself indebted had a marked 
effect upon his fortunes. This came about 
through a correspondence which he 
opened with Archdeacon Hare, the 
nature of which gives a clue to a great 
deal in Daniel Macmillan's spirit and life. 
We will quote Mr. Hughes* account of 
the opening of this 

. Mo9$ Imnortmit Correspondence. 

Daa&el KacmlUan^ in the autumn of 1840j 
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had read Ouesiea ci,t Truth hy Two Brothers, and 
the book had taken a strong hold on him. " I 
should like to see these ' two brothers,' " he 
writes, "they are excellent guessers. Yet 
everything looks so clear to them. They have 
most healthy minds. Have they ever ^ad 
such dreadful doubts and fears as we have 
had and have ? There is something beautiful 
in their style. I suppose we Scotch can never 
attain such graoe. I have not seen in any 
modem writer such beauty, — 9 gr^icefulness 
which springs from the very centre of their 
being. Every sentence has such exquisite 
finish and clearness. I wish you could find 
out who and what they are. I should like to 
know all about them. Their beautiful book 
takes roe into quite a new world." He recom- 
mended it to his friends, acd read and talked 
it over with his brother, in their walks in Lon- 
don Fields, which then stretched away, a large 
open space, to the north-easi, beyond their 
humble lodg^gs at Hozton. The more he 
studied the book, and watched its infiuence on 
others, the more convinced he became of its 
usefulness to young men of his own class and 
condition in life. At last this conviction led 
him to write to the unknown auldiors. 

This letter, the most important, as it proved 
ci any he ever wrote, so far as his own pro- 
spects in life were concerned, after thanking 
tne Two Brothers on his own account, goes on : 
" 64, Fleet-street, September 22, 1840. 

" . . . . Bat there are still large classes 
who have no sonnd foundation for their 
morality. Jn this London, for instance, I 
know a good deal c^ one class, a class very 
much overlooked, who very much stand in need 
of guide books to aid them in the formation 
of opinions on morality and religion ; namely, 
young men ocoupied in the different depart- 
ments of commercial life. Hundreds of them 
are continually coming here, fresh from the 
country, with warm, pure, genial hearts, which 
soon become, one can scarcely say what, tbr 
no expression can be too strong to indicate 
that which a few years produce. Many of 
them get on in the world, as it is called, and 
keep clear of the grosser and more disgusting 
forms of vice ; but their * enlightened selfish- 
ness ' leads them to look on all pretension to 
higher motives as mere hypocrisy. The oon- 
dnct of these m&a is much better than their 
creed— indeed, they often act in contradiction 
to it — but still sach a belief is, and cannot but 
be, injurious. The distrust which they have 
of those who ought to be this spiritual guides 
is still more hurtful; and this distrust is 
greatly increased by the perpetual squabbles 
which we have about ' Oxford Tract Doc- 
trines,* 'Evils of Dissent,' and the like. . . ." 

The authors of Guesses at Truth may^ he 
thinks, do much for this class. 

A kindly and courteous reply came from 
Hurstmonceaux in due course, and there for 
a time the matter ended. 

Two years after this interchange of 
letters between the bookseller's clerk and 
the accomplished and gifted Archdeacon, 
Macn)illan felt himself again moved to 
write to Archdeacon Hare. He had be- 
come enamoured of the teaching and of 
the personality of Alexander J. Scott, 
to whom he refers in one of the 
letters already quoted. He had picked 
up some of Professor Scott's lectures in 
a pamphlet form, and, as Mr. Hughes 
says, " is considering on what most fruit- 
ful soil he can scatter the good seed which 
has come into his possession." He re- 
solved to send copies of the pamphlets to 
** the great scholar and venerable author 
to whom he already owes so much, intel- 
lectually and morally," and he accord- 



Ugly again wrote to Archdeacon Hare. 
The Archdeacon was delighted with the 
lectures, of which he says, " Hardly any- 
thing that I have read since Coleridge has 
taught and delighted me so much," and he 
was so favourably impressed by the tone 
of Macmillan's letter that he invited him 
to pay a visit to Hurstmonceaux. Mac- 
millan eagerly, although not without some 
trepidation and modesty, availed himself 
of this invitation as soon as opportunity 
ofiered. He gives a long and most inter- 
esting account of this visit in a letter to a 
friend. We can only quote a part of it : — 
A yisit to ArcbdeacoB Qare. 
Hurstmonceaux is a parish with 1,300 in- 
habitants, somewhere between Brighton and 
Hastings. As the railway takes me to Brightoa 
in a couple of hours for a mere trifle I chose 
that way rather than by Blastings. Hare's 
house lies at about two minutes* walk from the 
coach road between Brighton and Hastings. 
The coach put me down at the Eeotory gate. 
The Rectory is very beautifully situated on a 
hill surrounded by the most beautiful glebe, 
and the Sectors seem to have spared no pains^ 
no expense ; they have taken every advantage 
of situation, and have die^layed gpreat taste in 
the arrangement of trees, gardens, &c., &o. 
The living is in the gift of the family. His 
grandfather and his uncle were rectors there. 
The house is a large, well-built, commodious- 
looking mansion, but does not display much 
aruhitectural taste. When one goes into it, 
it looks more like a library than a dwelling- 
house. It is literally crammed with books — 
and such books — collected with such wisdom 
and care. Mr. Maurice says that he thinks it 
the best private library in England ; contains 
the largest number of really valuable books, 
selectea with the widest and most catholic 
judgrment and taste. Carlyle says he never 
saw so large a collection of really first-rate 
German books ; and Carlyle is an authority on 
such mfttters. But besides German he has 
Greek, Latin» Italian, Spanish, French, and 
English of coarse. I was quite astonished ; I 
saw many, very many books I had never heard 
of, and many I had only heard of. He has 
not merely a large library, for though the 
room specially so-called is a large one, and 
quite full of books. It contains only a small 
part of his books. The dining and drawing 
rooms look more like libraries than dining and 
drawing rooms ; for the sides that are not 
shelved from bottom to top and filled with 
books, are covered with pictures, som^ of the 
verv noblest pieces of art. Then the hall is 
shelved and filled with books in the same way, 
and so are the staircases and the lobby of the 
first-floor, and so are some of the bedrooms. 
It is really quite wonderful ; I was surprised. 
But all this money could do with some good 
advice in the selection. However, when I 
began to look through the books I saw that 
Hare was something very different from a mere 
book-collector. All the most valuable books 
had marginal notes* or notes at the end — 
generally pointing out where was a good 
criticism on it, or where the same subject was 
discussed — never mere marks of admiration, 
or any pedantry of that kind. The variety, 
the extent, the carefulness of his reading were 
beyond belief. The notes which I mention 
show this. There is no mistaking his hand, 
otherwise one would scarcely credit that a man 
could have read so much and with such care. 
Besides these books and paintings he has an 
immense collection of engravings ; all of them 
well worth having. This part, however, would 
require a very long time to look through with 
the care they deserve. But now that I have 
taken so long to tell you about the house, I 
must begin to say something ofits^inma' 
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The foremost figare is> of conroe, the Arch- 
deacon himself. He is about six f eet» not at 
all Btoat» not rery slender. Something like 
Mr. Binney as to height^ not at all like him 
otherwise. His eye is large, soft, swimming, 
not dark-blue, nor gray, nor hazel, but a sort 
of mixture of these. His hair was dark, but is 
now copiously sprinkled with gray. His com- 
plexion ia rather sallow ; his forehead broad 
and rather, but not yery, high. He takes no 
care to show his forehead, as his grizzled hair 
lies carelessly about his temples. His expres- 
sion is that of a very thoughtf ttl,kind-hearted, 
simple-minded man, quite free from all self- 
consciousness. I neyer met so humble minded 
a man. He stoops a little, the result of too 
much readinfiT, I should think. He is very 
frank, and I felt quite at ease with him. His 
only brother, Marcus, who was a captain in 
the navy, was there, ^ith his wife and three 
children. The widow of his brother Augustus 
was also there, with her only child, a;boy about 
seven. They were all yery pleasant people. I 
felt quite at home with them. Their easy 
gfood- breeding made me feel so. They talked 
with freedom and ease on all sorts of subjects 
— and yet they were far from being great 
talkers, a yery disgusting kind of people to me. 

I wish I could giye you anything like a notion 
of the conversation — ^but that is impossible. 

This acquaintance with Archdeacon 
Hare speedily grew into cordial friend- 
ship, and was in many ways invaluable. 
The Archdeacon warmly took up his 
young friend, q^d entering into his views 
on the subject of bookselling and publish- 
ing, determined to help him in a practical 
way to realise his ideas. Macmillan with 
his brother had opened a small shop in 
Aldersgate-street, but were doing no great 
things there. A good opening, however, 
presented itself in Cambridge, a business 
being for disposal there on very reason- 
able terms. Macmillan, however, was 
almost without capital, and it seemed as 
though the favourable opportunity must 
.slip through his fingers, when Archdeacon 
Hare, with much delicacy, as well as 
generosity of feeling, offered to lend 
^500 towards the solution of the difficulty, 
an offer which, after due consideration and 
calculation, Macmillan gratefully accepted. 
The pecuniary assistance thus afforded 
was, however, perhaps the least part of the 
service which Archdeacon Hare was able 
to render. His great mfluence in the 
university, his wide literary connections, 
his personal requirements as a lover and 
buyer of books, his fine literary feeling and 
ready and wise counsels, all these made 
his friendship and interest of the greatest 
value to Macmillan ; and it is right to add 
that the assistance thus afforded was right 
worthily received and made use of, and the 
Archdeacon had every reason to be satis- 
fied with h\spro/ig^, and glad that he had 
followed the promptings of his fine and 
generous nature in his course of action at 
a critical moment of Macmillan's life. 

We will not trace further the progress 
of this life, only remarking that although 
Macmillan's career was brief— -he died at 
forty-four, and he had a full share of 
suffering, anxiety, and toil— the impression 
which this book leaves is that it was, in 
many respects — the most important res 
pects— a happy and enviable course. His 



life was rich in pleasures and satisfactions 
of the highest kind, which leave no sting 
or bitterness behind. He had not time or 
opportunity for making a large fortune, 
and many of his best and noblest pur- 
poses must have seemed to himself to be 
" broken off." He had time, however, to 
lay the foundations of a business of the 
highest order, and to bequeath to the firm 
which he established not only the fair pro- 
mise of commercial success, but also the 
inheritance of a name of unstained 
honour and of high repute. 



A BOHEMIAN'S REMINISCENCES.* 

The writer of these volumes is certainly 
a good-natured man, and evidently 
anticipates an audience as good-natured 
as himself. If he succeeds in this respect, 
he will truly have much to be thankful 
for. The world is rather tired of hearing 
of the rollicking blades who, under the 
pretence that they are literary men, are 
suffered to be exempt from the laws of 
society, and who, in this respect, alone are 
on a par with the geniuses who flourished 
when literature had no sale, and when 
the poet expected to make a few pounds 
by singing the praises of the great man 
whom he selected as the object of his 
interested flattery. Times have altered 
since Otway was choked by a crust, since 
Collins became a lunatic, since Savage 
and Churchill lived a wild career, and 
came to a sad end. Literary men of the 
least ability have a fair chance of getting 
an honest living, and a newspaper reporter 
need never fear starvation. Literary 
men, even in the Elizabethan age, had 
rather a hard time of it. We read of 
Greene that at the time of his death he 
was reduced to the lowest condition 
of distress and degradation — lodging 
at the house of a struggling dressmaker 
in Dowgate — indebted to his landlord, 
who could ill afford such bounty, for the 
bare necessaries of life. Marlowe, the great- 
est dramatic poet in our language anterior 
to Shakspeare, died in a mean tavern 
brawl. Lyly, in one of his petitions to 
the Queen, speaks "of patience to his 
creditors, melancholy without measure to 
his friends, and beggarie without shame to 
his family " as the only legacies he has to 
leave. Kyd died miserably ; Nash wrote 
for bare existence, to use his own words, 
** contending with the cold and conversing 
with scarcity." Peel, again, according to 
all accounts of him, was poor and disso- 
lute, and Johnson was quite justified in 
the composition of that vigorous couplet 
in which he refers to the ills which beset 
the scholar, and which, perhaps, has been 
more extensively quoted than anything else 
their distinguished author ever wrote. In 
our time all this has been changed, and 
literature enables its professors to live 
decently. As to wit, we see as little of it 
in the freaks of the members of the Savage 
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Club here recorded, as in such phrases as, 
" Why, cert'nly, sir," which are constantly 
quoted in society journals as the very 
essence of humour, and as stamping the 
user of them as a diamond of the first 
water. 

Our author was destined to be a 
Bohemian from his birth. He began 
the world with a fortune of ;^i 2,000, 
which he seems very early to have got rid 
of, principally while a student at a German 
university. Medicine appears to have 
been his profession, but he, according to 
his own showing, has chiefly figured as a 
revolutionary conspirator and newspaper 
correspondent. Bohemianism seems to 
have agreed with him. At any rate, ke 
has reached to advanced old age. In 
March, 1881, he was evidently in a bad 
way. At that time he weighed but nine 
stone nine pounds. By a happy inspira- 
tion he suddenly took it into his head to 
drop soups and fish and fowl, and to take 
to galantine in vinegar brine alternately 
with devilled sardines, and thus, as he 
says, was literally dragged from the jaws 
of death. It is interesting to note that 
now he measures forty-five inches round 
the waist, and weighs a little above thirteen 
stone. His great discovery seems to be 
that man would have been much 
happier had he been endowed with 
two stomachs, and been deprived of 
his liver. As is to be expected, in a 
man of this class, a good deal of his en- 
joyment has arisen from eating and drink- 
ing. In his case the child was father to 
the man, and, as he tells us, firom his boy- 
hood he was possessed with a passion for 
cooking in all its branches. *' I verily 
believe," he remarks, ** that Nature in- 
tended me for a great cook, and it was 
adverse fortune alone that spoilt my 
glorious chance of developing into an 
illustrious chef, a beneficent autocrat of 
the kitchen." The gain to literature by 
his adverse fate it is impossible for the 
reader to comprehend. But that the world 
has been a gainer in consequence is 
clear, or else the Bohemian's Reminis- 
cences would never have seen the light of 
day. As a culinary professor the old 
Bohemian, it is to be feared, would have 
been rather a costly one. From Charles 
Sala, a brother, it seems, of the illustrious 
George, the old Bohemian learned how to 
cook a bloater to perfection. " It is easy 
to do. You take a large soup plate, and 
pour a quarte:rn of the best whisky into 
It You then lay two fine bloaters 
on the plate, set fire to the 
spirit, and turn the bloaters over 
and over again in the burning 
whisky. When the spirit is consumed 
the herrings are done to perfection.'* Our 
author admits that the dish if good is not 
economical, and for once we think he is 
right in his criticism. People with families 
in these hard times have to be content 
with cookery of a less expensive character. 
The old Bohemian delights in what the 
profane might call t^ad^^^,^ It is wd to 
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learn that as a boy the old Bohemian was, 
on account of bis cruelty to animals, a 
wicked little wretch ; buc one is cheered 
in finding that, thanks to his mother, he 
became a reformed character, and learned 
from her that universal, intelligent charity 
to all God's creation which forms the true 
saving faith preached to mankind by the 
Divine Teacher. We are more interested 
in this, however, than in learning that 
" My dear friend Draper " remains to the 
present day passionately addicted to 
rockets, and crackers, and Catherine 
wheels, and firearms, and Chinese and 
Bengalese fires ; " or that Dr. Scotfem was 
once on the high road to millionairism ; 
or that " my father liked a small glass of 
Chartreuse or Cura9oa after dinner." It 
is better to hear what our author has to say 
as to the execrable state of medical science 
when he became a student Homoeopathy 
finds no littls favour in his eyes. Indeed, 
he looks upon it as an immense and 
most beneficent stride in advance com- 
pared to the thoroughly irrational, bleed- 
ing, blistering, and drenching practice of 
the old school In 1832 the old Bohemian 
made his app>earance in London, which he 
thought had then attained its highest 
possible point of development In 1833 
we find him serving in Algiers as assistant- 
surgeon, where he notes this difference 
between the French and the English — that 
the former maximise their successes and 
minimise their reverses, whilst the English 
are apt to run into the other extreme. His 
Algerian experiences induce him to offer 
the French a hint as to the way in which 
they can revenge themselves on the Ger- 
mans. " Let them offer,*' he writes, 
"their brilliant colony as a free gift to 
the Germans. If they accept, the French 
will be more than amply revenged upon 
their hereditary foes.'* After lecturing and 
practising in France the old Bohemian 
cDmes to England again, in time to con- 
vict Baron Parke of a blunder in the 
Tarvell case, but not in time to save the 
life of the Quaker, who assuredly 
deserved his fate, and was hung. 
Our author seems, indeed, to have 
had quite a mania for mixing with and 
advocating the claims of shady characters. 
Smethurst, and Muller, the murderer of 
Mr. Briggs, were both defended by him in 
pamphlets published at the time. Some 
of his associates at the Savage Club seem 
to have been also somewhat shady. For 
instance, he has much to say of Henry 
Barnett, who began life as a Baptist mini- 
ster, and after preaching in Fox's Chapel 
in Finsbury, and editing a Radical paper 
in Bristol, died the editor of the Tory 
Globe^ and over head and ears in debt 
Candidly, we think such men are little to 
be pitied, and have no patience with their 
complaints. The picture drawn of the 
set does not give one a brilliant idea. 
Even Hannay, the one classical scholar 
and gentleman of the lot, appears to have 
been a bit of a sham with his classical 
qootalions, and a bore besides. Even Mr, 



James Grant, of the Morning Advertiser^ 
comes in for a word of praise. The un- 
fortunate part of it is that the public will 
not share in our author's enthusiasm, and 
will weary of his anecdotes, one or two of 
which besides have the disadvantage of 
being very stale. To some elderly people 
there may be something of interest in the 
following concerning 

Thomms Littleton Holt. 

Thomas Littleton Holt was, and remained 
to the end of his life, a Bohemian in the 
widest and fullest sense of the word. He 
might be called with eqaal justice a bom 
journalist. 

He was through life connected in some 
capacity or way or other with the press — as 
proprietor or editor of papers, reporter, le'ad- 
ing-article writer, or contributor. 

He was an excellent Greek scholar, both 
ancient and modem, and for years editor of a 
Greek i)ai)er published in London, which ad- 
vocated strenuously and eloquently, and in 
choicest modern Greek, the cession of the 
Ionian Islands to Ghreece. If my memory 
serves me aright, the paper belonged to an 
Ionian gentleman named Papa Nikola. 

In the early period of the railway mania. 
Holt was proprietor of the Iron Times, which 
for a time flourished exceedingly. Nearly all 
the projected lines were on its books for adver- 
tisements. Holt told me himself that he might 
dispose of his property and interest in the 
paper by sale for ^15«000 cash ; and I am sure 
there was no exaggeration in the statement 
In those halcyon times, the proex>erous man 
wonld on Satimlays fling from his neat little 
trap lots of fourpenny bits among the street 
boys to scramble for. One day he brought 
home with him a bag, with a thousand sover- 
eigns in it, which he emptied on the bed, then 
lay down upon them, and rolled over them. 
" Now," he cried, rising, '* I can truly aver 
that I have been literally rolling in gold." 

Unfortunately for himself, he calculated 
upon a longer spell of success for his venture 
than attended it in the end. The great Times 
suddenly made the discovery that there was 
not money enough in the whole world to carry 
out the one-half of the projected railway 
schemes in England, and placed this discovery 
before the public with ample proofs imd 
vouchers in support of if. 

The result was disastrous to a great many 
people; among others to poor Holt, who 
fought the battle perseveringly and courage- 
ously so long as there was a penny left to 
fight it with. He lost everything. 

But he was not discouraged; he started 
venture after venture with greater or less 
success, generally the latter, and not one 
among them with sufficient life in it to last 
longer than a few weeks or months at the 
mo^. 

The penny newspaper stamp weighed most 
heavily and unfairly upon all projected news- 
paper ventures. Holt swore be would at least 
be instrumental in abolishing this iniquitous 
tax upon intelligence ; and he kept his word. 
In 1854, 1 think, when the Crimean war was 
on, he started a paper called the Army ani 
Navy Despatch, Boldly ignoring the law, he 
brought this paper out without a stamp, and 
defied the Inland Bevenue Department. 

The Army and Navy Despaich proved a 
qualified success, at least. Holt incurred 
penalties to the handsome tune of one million 
seven hundred thousand pounds sterling. Had 
he incurred a twenty pound fine it would have 
mined him ; but the one million seven hun- 
dred thousand pounds aggregate fines well- 
nigh proved the making of the man, who 
coolly kept on publishing and selling his 
paper. The publishing office was next door to 
the Angel and Sun pub in the Strand, where 



we used to meet to discuss the dispatches 
from the seat of war. 

At the outset of the Crimean expedition I 
had ridictded the canard of the capture of Se- 
bastopol, so eagerly and unreflectingly swal- 
lowed by Louis Napoleon, and, I am afraid, by 
the British Ministi^, as it was unquestionably 
by the British press — Times, Chronicle, Herald, 
Post, News, and all. The Times even gave 
marvellous details of the destruction of the 
Bussian fleet in Sebastopol harbour -, and the 
Morning Chronicle (I think) handsomely 
destroyed the numerous forts of the Bussian 
stronghold, by the simple process of blowing 
up the lot, most liberally bestowing large 
garrisons t^n each of them— as many, in 
utct, as twenty-two thousand men upon Fort 
Constantine alone, a practical impossibility on 
the face of it. 

I stood almost alone at the time in my view 
of the matter, until the real facts became 
known at last by official despatches from Bala- 
clava. 

Thomas Littleton did me the honour ever 
after, whenever he had need or occasion for 
it, to consult me, and defer to my judgment 
upon all questions touching the war and Con- 
tmental politics. 

The publisher of the Army and Navy Dis- 
patch was no less a personage than Charles 
Eerrison Sala, the brother of George Augustus, 
and the printer was a Mr. Archibald Hay 
Jack, " a canny Scot ! " When the Inland 
Be?enue Department found that they could 
make no impression upon Holt, they meanly 
bullied the publisher, and threatened the 
printer with a wretched old Act of one of the 
Georges, which provided for the confiscation 
of the type and the breaking of the presses of 
recalcitrant printers. Had printer and pub- 
lisher but laughed at the brutwn fulmen, the 
probabilities were the department would have 
given way, at it is not always wise to apply 
the screw of a tyrannical old law. As it was, 
however, the Army and Navy Despatch had to 
go the way of all defunct periodkals ; but the 
Government soon after abolished the news- 
paper stamp. 

The amusements of the evening seldom 
bear the morning's reflections. This is 
especially true of our old Bohemian. 
As an illustration we give his story of 
Artemns Ward and the Cabman. 

Artemus Ward, the prince of humourists, 
positively revelled in what I think hewas the first 
to dub a *' goak." I remember, late one night 
in the fall of 1866, Artemus, dear little JeU 
Prowse, and my humble self were left alone in 
the club room at Ashley's. Artemus proposed 
an adjournment to the Alhambra. Prowse 
and self joyfully assented. Artemus asked 
Jeff to charter a cab. The vehicle soon drew 
up. It was a clear night, and the hotel and 
street lamps shed a bright light, which gave us a 
full view of the driver's face. He was grave 
and stohd-looking, and evidently self-pos- 
sessed. Artemus seemed to study the man*s 
features for a brief moment ; then he inti- 
mated to me in a whisper that he was going 
to have a lark with cabby. Assuming his 
grave air, which sat so marvellously well on 
his face, he addressed the man in slow, mea- 
sured accents. "My friend," he said, "you 
look to me a man of thought and experience, 
in fact, the very man likely to decide a most 
important and most difficult question which 
has arisen between me and my friend there. *' 
pointing to Jeff, who looked slightly puzzled. 
"Do you take me? Will you be arbiter 
between us?" Cabby looked so dubious at 
first that I thought he was going to say "Gam- 
mon," or " Shut up," or something of the sort. 
However, so won£ously intent did Artemus 
look, and so supemally grave was his manner 
that the man's suspicions faded away from 
his face as snow \nll V^^^^^rxf^^^^ 
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gare a half-jfrunt, then said briefly, •' Fire 
away, guv'nor, let's know wat's all about." 

" W&l," responded Artemus, with slow de- 
liberatenees, weighing eyerj word, apparently. 
*' Well, look ye hear now, my friend ; that 
gentleman there',"— pointing again to Jeff 
Frowse, who not knowing exactly how Charley 
might choose to compromise him with a may- 
hap irate Jehu, began to g^ve slight signs of 
feeling rather uncomfortable — *' maintains 
that it is the divergence of contradictory opin- 
ions, which in the natural logical sequence of 
reasoning, and in the inf ereotial conclusions of 
argnmentation,mu8t in the final end ineritably 
lead toconrergence, and concord, and harmony 
among people, and bring about that most 
devoutly wished for consummation when man 
to man the world all o'er shall brethren be 
and a' that. I trust you follow me, my 
friend?" 

"I follow you, guv'norj fire away," said 
cabby, briefly, who evidently was not quite 
clear yet what it all could possibly be about. 

" Now you see, my good fellow," pursued 
Artemus, with increased intentness of face, 
and graver ponderousness of manner and 
diction, " I, on the other part, assert, and I 
mean to stick to it, too, let gainsay who 
may," — with a ferocious glare our way — 
" that it is contrariwise and opposite, the 
conver^uce of concurrent, concordant, 
and coincident opinions that must inevitably 
in its corollary and concomitant consequen- 
tial train of its outooming results lead to di- 
yergenoes, difficulties* and differences " — rais- 
ing hi« Toice to a higher pitch, and frantically 
sawing and beating the air with his out- 
stretched right arm— "which will make one 
nkan jump atanotheir man's throat and strive to 
strangle him to death ! " Then he proceeded 
more quietly^'* Now, my friend, you cannot 
but admit that I have placed the case fairly 
before you. Now, please give us your deci- 
sion." 

Cabby, who had apparently listened with 
much serious attention to this rigmarole, bent 
his head on one side, and with one eye shut, 
ffave Artemus the benefit of an inimitably 
droU look. Then he proceeded with gravity 
of manner equal to Ward's and still more pon- 
derous slowness of enunciation, to deliver him- 
self of the following oracular decision, which 
would have done honour to great Busby him- 
self : — " Well, guv-nor, it w a notty pint and 
a ""ard nut to crack for the likes o* me, seein* 
as there is a great deal to be said on both 
sides ; and don't ye think, now, guv'nor, its 
rayther a dry question to settle? vich I 
knowed from the first, ye vos a gen'lman 
hevery hinch o' you, guv^nor." Having said 
which, he looked expectant. 

" Sold I " cried Artemus, laughing, jumping 
into the vehicle followed by us. " You shaU 
have your liquor, cabby. Drive on.*' 

Our Bohemian seems to have been a 
man of kindly heart, of varied experi- 
ences, of considerable powers. We fancy 
we see him not at his best in these 
Reminiscences, for Bohemianism is only 
to be tolerated when it is seasoned with 
wit, and our author has about as much wit 
in his composition as a Dutchman. The 
late James Grant might have written half 
the Bohemian's reminiscences, and his 
would have been quite as sparkling. The 
fact is, as Paddy Green once remarked to 
the writer, '• Comic talent is scarce now-a- 
days." However, the old Bohemian 
means well, and charity covers a multi- 
tude of sins. 



THE AMERICAN IRISH.* 

Mr. Bagenal has in this little unpretend- 
ing, but useful, volume collected a mass 
of information with regard to the Irish 
Americans, and condensed it into a per- 
manent form. Scattered allusions to this 
new agrarian upheaval — this Irish Ameri- 
can JacquerU — have been seen from time 
to time in newspapers and magazines, but 
never has it been set before the English 
reader so fully as in this work. In order 
accurately to inform himself of the move- 
ment, and study it in its true home, Mr. 
Bagenal has visited the United States, and 
mixed freely with the leaders of the move- 
ment as opportunity was thrown in his 
way. The result of these observations is 
here laid before us, probably for the first 
time. Two years ago Mr. Bagenal, 
in a pamphlet published in Dublin, 
entitled, "Parnellism Unveiled,*' stated 
''his convictions that the agitations and 
disturbances which have convulsed Ireland 
and shaken England wete to be found in 
America." But he goes on to add that, 
" although he had always felt that without 
American-Irish aid the efforts of Mr. 
Parnell and his party would have been 
comparatively feeble, he never completely 
realised the true feeling of the Irish in 
America until he had himself moved 
among them, and in the cities and States 
of the Union appreciated to the full three 
thousand miles away of a people nume- 
rous, comfortable, and influential, ani- 
mated by a spirit of nationality beyond 
belief, and impelled to action by a deep- 
seated hostility to the English Govern- 
ment" 

Such, in brief, is the purpose of this 
work. It is to point out that the present 
agitation in Ireland had its 1^1 toots and 
origin elsewhere, and that to understand 
the Irish question at all we must study it 
not so much in Ireland as on the soil of 
the Uilited States. Sir Charles Dilke 
has familiarised us with the phrase Greater 
Britaih ; but at present it is, and is likely 
to continue to be, only a catching phrase 
for a touri^ who, in circumnavigating the 
world, finds his countrymen everywhere in 
possession of the soil, and planting out new 
Englands in the Antipodes. At present, 
however, there are no signs of a reaction 
of out Australian or Cape Colonists on 
home affairs. The returned Australian 
digger may set up as a territorial magnate, 
may become as in one case the lord of 
Hughenden Manor, or, as in another 
well-known instance, a social force in 
West-end circles. We have an Australian 
Eleven bowling out All England, and we 
may have to look to our laurels in 
sculling matches or lawn tennis. But 
Greater Britain has not invaded Little 
Britain in any more alarming sense than 
this. As a matter of fact our Colonial 
cousins leave us alone very much as we 
leave them alone. An Englishman, as a 
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r rule, when he emigrates moves off for ever, 
" and even if he sometimes casts a thought 
on the old folk at home, it is only a 
passing sentiment, and it is over. 
Not so with the Irish, who have 
settled down in the States, and who find 
themselves almost as much hewers of wood 
and drawers of water to the descendants 
of the Puritan stock of the New England 
States, as they were to the Anglo Irish 
landowners in Ireland. The Irish emi- 
grant to the States, while in theory natural- 
ised and invested with the full rights of 
American citizenship, finds himself 
socially a pariah, and regarded with a 
touch of scorn only a little less deep 
than that shown to men of colour, 
whether of the black or yellow race. 
Berkeley was struck by a similar state 
of things a century and a half ago, 
when the Irishman of that day was 
regarded as only one degree above the 
nigger ; and time has done little to tone 
down this contempt, or raise the Irish in 
the social scale. Is it to be wondered at, 
then, that the Irish-Americans, finding 
themselves to be a race apart in America, 
should turn with something more than 
sentiment to the old island of saints which 
they have left behind ? Finding their long- 
ing for nationality repressed and chilled 
by the hard type of go ahead Puritanism 
among which they are thrown, they turn 
back to old Ireland, and see it through a 
kind of mirage, as the fisherman, in Moore's 
song, by Lough Neagh's banks sees the 
round towers of other days in the waves 
beneath him shining. Like another Irish 
poet, in his "Traveller,'* the Irish- 
American drags at each remove a 
lengthening chain. He is an emigrant, 
who is also an exile; and of all con- 
ditions this is the most unhappy, for 
he has no true home either in the old 
land he has left, or in the new where his 
lot for the future is cast 

This want of " cross fertilisation," to 
use a Darwinian phrase, between the 
Puritan English and the Papist Irish on 
American soil is, we are sure, the true ex- 
planation of that most unnatural hybrid 
which is giving so much trouble at present 
— the American-Irish. We are honestly 
grappling, as we believe, with the Irish 
question at home, and can only trust that 
the Land Bill of 1881, supplemented as it 
is by the Arrears Bill of 1882, and pos- 
sibly a Leaseholders Bill of 1883, will 
strike at the roots of domestic disaffection 
in Ireland. The peasantry seized and 
possessed of their own holdings, the land- 
lords reduced to annuitants, and Britannia 
with uplifted trident waving over both the 
triple forks of the three F s may form at 
last an arch of peace which the world will 
look on at and admire. This, we may 
fondly trust, may be the transformation 
piece and drop-scene of the Gladstone 
Administration — the last of his many 
messages of peace. to unhappy Ireland. 
But when all is done that statesmanship 
in its most conciliatorv.'4nood.cC«ivthink 
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of, tbere will stfll remain that root of 
bitterness, as we may call the Irish- 
American, which no efforts of ours can 
reach. 

How is this to be dealt with and the 
open wound staunched? Mr. Bagenal 
glances at this and suggests a remedy 
which, though it is beyond the reach of 
British statesmanship, deserves more 
attention than it has receired. The Irish- 
American race are miserable' because 
herded together in cities on the Eastern 
seaboard, whereas in New York they 
are only the raw mater iil for caucus- 
makers and wire-pullers, the tools of 
political designers, and the prolific 
source of half the demoralisation which 
has left such a black mark on De- 
mocracy in the States. Whdt would 
Tammany Hall and Boss Tweed have 
been but for the Irish vote? The Irish, 
in a word, to use Mr. Bagenal's expressive 
raeuphor, have dropped down on the 
Eastern seaboard of the States, like tired 
birds of passage in their flight They 
have lacked the capital and enterprise 
which carries Germans, Swedes, Swiss, 
and others into the far West, to scatter 
themselves broadcast over the prairie 
States beyond the Mississippi, and so 
advance their own comfort, and the solid 
growth of the Republic. Emigration, in 
a word, has to be taken up afresh in the 
States, and the Irish encouraged to 
move on West, and to make a second 
start in life beyond their first passage across 
the Atlantic. 

This is, we conceive, the true solution 
of the Irish-American difficulty. Happily 
men are beginning to see this in America, 
and al/eady a movement has sprung up 
to promote migration as well as emigra- 
tion. In 1876 Bishop- Ireland opened 
his great colony in Swift county, Minne- 
sota, and his plan, which he has pursued 
in every succeeding case, was very simple. 
He selected a tract of land of some 
thousands of acres, the exclusive right to 
dispose of which was given to him by 
the railroad company. Having thus 
obtjdned his locus standi, Dr. Ireland 
formed a bureau and obtained a secretary 
to work the organisation by which he 
bought the land, with full details as to 
price and condition. The following 
remarks sum up the results of the move- 
ment up to the present : — 

IHsli Catholle Colonismtlon. 

The history of thia Irish Catholic Colonisa- 
tion Association is briefly stated. On 6t. 
Patrick's Day, 1879, a national conference was 
held in the interest of Irish Catholic colonisa- 
tion. Eepresentative men from several States 
attended, and a corporation was formed with 
the following prelates members of the direc- 
torate—the Catholic archbishops and bishops 
of Baltimore, Boston, Buffalo, Omaha, St. Paul, 
and Peoria. The capital stock of the companr is 
100,000 dcdlars, a trifling sura of money, but 
Buificient to make a beginning. With this sum 
the association has bought 10,000 acres of land 
loMinnesota and 25,000 acres in Nebraska, and 
the plin of colonisation is substantiallv the 
BWM as tlwt on which Bishop Ireland's 
e>looi«ilMk?e been organised. The secretar/g 



second annual report g^ves some interesting 
information as to the situation and prospects 
of two colonies which have been alreaiy 
planted, viz., Greeley Colony, Nebraska, and 
Adrian Colony, Nobles County, Minnesota. 
Notwithstanding the exceptional severity of 
the past winter and during an unprecedented 
rainy autumn, the settlers nave got on without 
notable discomfort, and the outlook for the 
coming year is on all hands encouraging. 

The Board of Directors are engaged now in 
making preparations for the establishment of 
one or more colonies in Texas and Arkansas. 
The object of the association is to be enabled 
hereafter to offer land to intending colonists in 
almost every variety of climate, and upon land 
where the conditions of farming successfully 
seem to be beyond doubt. Under existing cir. 
cumstances, the only way of accomplishing this 
is to secure land for new colonies under con- 
ditions as favourable as possible to the settler, 
leaving him to deal with the railroad com- 
panies directly, as in the case of the Avoca 
settlement. The successful experience of Bis- 
hop Ireland in Minnesota has demonstrated the 
practicability of establishing such colonies 6n. 
this idaai, and it has the advantage that, with 
railroad co-operation, it is practicable to multi- 
ply colonies in many states and territories at 
the same time. The association is now enabled 
to offer choice of different temperature, soil, 
prodnotions, and climate,so that taste, capacity 
of endurance, health, etc., can And conditions 
dictated by necessity or inclination. 

I have had several interviews with Mr. 
William J. Onahan, of Chicago, the secretary 
of the association, and received ocular proof of 
the eagerness of the pec^le in the eastern 
states to obtain information regarding western 
colonisation. A constant stream of letters pours 
in, and it is interesting to see that precisely 
the same reasons are urging precisely the same 
classes in the orowded American states to emi- 
grate as exist in Europe. 

Turning from this branch of the subject, 
in which Che true remedy is pointed out, 
we now glance at the disease itself. This, 
as we have seen, arises from the fact that 
a pauper population is simply transferred, 
in the same helpless condition, from 
one side of the Atlantic to the other. It 
is only another illustration of the old 
Horatian saw, that we do not change our 
mind by skimming across the seas. 
Indeed, what occurs seems to show that 
Horace understated the true condition 
of the case. 

It turns out that the bath of ocean, 
so far from washing out the black spot of 
anti-British hate lurking in every Irishman's 
heart, seems only to intensify it. He 
lands in America, that so-called paradise 
for Pat, and what does he meet with ? 
Something worse even than British law. 
There is one thing worse than the 
"oppressor's wrong," and that is the 
" proud man's contumely," and of all the 
whips and scorns of time which Hamlet 
sums up, this is undoubtedly the most 
galling. The Irishman has to meet with 
this in the States, and, forgetting that this 
k no fault of ours, he only turns back oti 
England and pays her out for the scurvy 
reception he meets with among the des- 
cendants of Englishmen in the States. 
Mr. Bagenal describes this as follows : — 
American Estimate of the Irish. 
The Irishman has long been taught to look 
upon America as the rentse of his race, the 
home of his kindred. His feelings towards her 



are those of love and loyalty. But when he 
lands, his great expectations are sometimes 
checked. He often finds himself slighted as a 
man, and his people despised as a race, and this 
not by any means directly, but indirectly. Then 
he throws himself with all the fervour of his 
race into party politics, determined to show 
that he is as good as the best. Five years' pro- 
bation (sometimes lees) in electioneering 
tactics makes him an able auxiliary at the poll, 
and soon the fierce zeal with which he enters 
political strife excites the jealousy and dislike 
of the native American. The most sober and 
tolerant cannot endure the boisterous pat- 
riotism of the newly-fledged citizens, nor feel 
at ease in seeing those who were a few years 
ago despised subjects of England acquire per 
salium an equality of right with the offspring 
of home-bom Bepublicans. It is this snrfivid 
of Native- Americanism which makes the Irish 
question in America a delicate one from a 
political point of view. And when the fate of 
a Presidential election depends upon the votes 
of a single state, and that state is New York, 
the empire state of the Union, which is 
governed idmost entirely bv the Irish vote, we 
then see how bitter may be the thoughts of 
old-fashioned Americans when they find the 
election of a President virtually in the hands 
of a race whom for years they hid looked upon 
as alien and inferior. 

The more modem Americans, however, have 
accepted facts, and, with the well-known inge- 
nuity of the race, have turned the Irish popu- 
lation to good advantage. Thev manipulate 
Irish nationality, flatter Irisn pride, and 
" scoop " the Irish vote with the same aptness 
that they corner wheat in Chicago or " utilise 
the margin" on the New York Stock Exchange. 
But if the Americans are still jealous of the 
political power of the Irish race that is planted 
m their midst, there is also in some quarters 
a religious-born fear and distrust of that 
Cathohc Church which has been buUt up by 
means of the Irish population to its present 
position of wealth and influence. 

We have little doubt that to be classed 
this way among the mean whites has had 
much to say to the rise of a class apart, 
such as the Irish-Americans, and this 
variation of type among American citizens, 
once set going, tends to perpetuate itself. 
The nonsensical word Fenians, moreover, 
founded on a wrong etymology of a pro- 
bably mythical race of Irish aborigines, 
has had not a little to saj to deepen this 
class distinction. On such a soil as this 
it is easy to see that a rank growth of the 
weeds of conspiracy and treason-felony 
would spring up. The exiles of Erin, as 
they called themselves, looked back to 
Ireland with mixed feelings. They were 
hunted out of their old homes and not 
welcomed in the new. Is it strange that 
they lent a greedy eat to the flattering tale 
of trading agitators like Stevens and 
0*Mahony, Egan, and 0*Donovan Rossa ? 
And the more wild and improbable the 
tale of vengeance breathed into their ear the 
more readily they paid over their dimes 
and dollars to carry it out It would all, 
however, have passed without notice, but 
for the three bad years of 1876 — 7, 8. 
Then, when a touch of something like the 
potatoe famine of 1846 passed over the 
West of Ireland, the whole of the American- 
Irish sprang to their feet, and made a new 
demand, the result of which we see in the 
Land Bill of last year. They raised the 
,cry of "Down with landlordism!" and 
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even went so far as to call for the national- 
isation of the land, which is the last demo- 
cratic panacei for the social ills of our 
time. As Davitt is incorrectly credited 
with thus having first started the Land 
League, it is only right to trace it to its 
true parentage. It was James Finton 
Lalor, the editor of the Irish Feloriy who 
laid down the plan of appealing to the 
cupidity of the tenant farmers, and in this 
he took an astute view of human nature. 
That which neither an appeal to their 
piety nor their patriotism could effect, was 
done by an appeal to their pocket. The 
farmers of Ireland rose to the bait of the 
Land League, and how successfully the 
agitation was worked it is unnecessary here 
to describe. The following description 
of its operations will bring our remarks to 
a close : — 

How the New Consplraey was Worked. 

Here, then, was the engine ready made to 
hand, which would generate its own steam* 
and to which was to be hereafter linked the 
question of separation from England. The fire 
was kindled by Davitt in the manner advocated 
%y LaJor, and he found the sparks for the fiist 
kindling in the west of Ireland. 

For some months, while the Home Bule 
party was luxuriating in the pleasures of 
private quarrels and public discussions, Davitt 
was busUy engaged in taking up the broken 
threads of the ola Fenian conspiracv, and orga- 
nising the new departure in Irish practical 
Sditics. Mayo was the scene of his first labours, 
ere he was bom. Here he was certain of a 
circle of friends, all ready and willing to engaee 
in the quasi-open combination against the 
owners of property. Had he not at his back 
another ezpolitical prisoner, a Fenian gentle- 
man of distinction, who boasted that he had 
had not only the honour of a seat in Parlia- 
ment, but uso the far greater honour of a seat 
on a wooden stcol in an English prison — Mr. 
O'Connor Power, the member for Mayo ? This, 
then, was the field for Davitt's efforts, and 
the result amply justified his expectations. 

Lalor himself could not have desired better 
material than had Davitt ready to his hand. 
From 1877 to 1879 there had been a marked 
decrease in the growth of the staple crop of 
potatoes. The losses of those three years, in 
potatoes alone, were valued at iBlO, 286,000, 
and in Connanght especially was this particu- 
larly felt. The population of that province 
consists in a very large measure of migratory 
labourers, a class almost peculiar to Ireland, 
and these men had felt keenly the loss of 
employment as harvestmen in England. For 
years the men of Connaught had been reaping 
golden harvests for themselves and their 
English employers, journeying to and fro 
between England and Ireland. As long as 
wages were good, and there was Enfflish 
capital to employ Connaught labour, uiere 
was no murmuring heard in the west, no mut- 
teringsof the "land for the people." And 
this notwithstanding bad crops and bad climate 
since 1877. But directly the stream of Eng- 
lish cai^ ceased coursing into the pockets of 
the migratory Connaught men, it became evi- 
dent the outlook was almost hopeless. The 
realisation of the stoppage of English wages 
first became apparent in March, 1879. It is in 
that month the Irish of Connaught begin to 
leave for England, and the flow of them goes 
on gradually increasing week after week, more 
or less, according to the accounts sent home of 
the extent of employment. Bad news came 
back verr quickly, and we know that the men 
of Mayo had the first presage of their fate in 
March, and were fully aware of it in June. 

During the whole of that time^ Davitt waQ 



busily engaged in organising the western 
masses upon whom he depended to give the 
initial velocity to his agitation. The cry of 
distress and destitution was first raised where 
there was much real need and misery. Con- 
naught had, from time immemorial, presented 
scenes of poverty and wretchedness which had 
shocked the world, and from time to time had 
invited the sympathy and assistance of all 
nations. For the first time the condition of 
that province was to be made the stepping- 
stone to another Irish revolution. 

The scheme was well devised and carried 
out. WhUe Davitt was organising in the pro- 
vinces, the active Parliamentary party were 
engaged in obtaining their first object, the 
final dismissal of Mr. Butt, who had lon^ been 
a stumbling-block to their new policy of 
obstruction. This was obtained by the action 
of Mr. John Dillon in the Home Bule League. 
The next thing was to win over to the actual 
Fenian party ^hich at this time consisted, as 
far as I can gather from facts, principally of 
Messrs. Davitt, Dillon, and O'Connor Power) 
the advanced obstmctionistB, Messrs. Pamell, 
O'Donnell, Biggar, and A. M. Sullivan. 

We have seen how a Liberal Govern- 
ment have dealt with the evil on our side 
of the Atlantic Let us hope that it will 
be dealt with in America in the same 
sensible way. The Irish-American is 
simply the product of a congested state of 
population, first in Ireland and afterwards 
in the seaboard States of the Union. He 
must be told to move on in both cases. 
Emigration here and migration there will 
take the sting out of their poverty and 
discontent, and we may find the Irish 
become, as they are intended to be, a 
useful element in American society, when 
they are shaken out of their isolation, 
and mixed up with other races. It is the 
old story of " pure breeds," which is a 
total misnomer with regard to men, 
at least The more he is mixed up and 
shaken out, the more he improves ; and 
the Celt only waits to be improved in this 
way. • 



MR. SWINBURNE'S NEW POEMS.* 

Mr. Swinburne's poems give little work 
to any critic who makes fair claim 
to candour and competence, for the 
simple but perhaps somewhat singular 
reason that it seems Impossible for two 
opinions to be entertained as to their 
merits and demerits. Both are so much 
on the surface that any one can see them, 
and so plain that no one can mistake 
them. The merits are splendour of dic- 
tion, glow of lyrical enthusiasm, consider- 
able felicity, sometimes more than con- 
siderable, in landscape description, and 
fanciful imagery always abundant, often 
ingenious, frequently pretty, occasionally 
beautiful. In order to do full justice to 
Mr. Swinburne we ought to add that, in 
respect of some of these merits, he de- 
serves not merely praise but high praise. 
The splendour of his diction is surpassed 
by that of no living writer, in English, at 
all events, for Victor Hugo might rival 
him in French. We know no living 
master of the gorgeous who excels Mr. 

* TrUtram of L]rones«e and other Poems. By A. C 
Swinbvime. Ch»tto apd Wiodos. 1882. ^s. 



Swinburne. If he stands, howeven 
among living English poets, the greatest 
master of florid and gorgeous expression, 
we are to recollect that gorgeousness is 
not the noblest quality of style either in 
prose or in poetry. It is a less honour to 
occupy the first place among the poetical 
thrones and dominations that glitter, 
and flash, and glare, than to have 
a second or a third place among the fixed 
stars of art 

Mr. Swinburne's defects are equally on 
the surface, equally well defined. The 
perpetual coruscation of his word-splen- 
dours diffuses what we can call only a 
sparkling obscurity — a haze of golden dust 
— over his page. To change the simili- 
tude, the sentences are written as in 
pyrotechnic colours, and the eye is so 
taken with the sign that the sense makes 
almost no impression on the mind. It 
must be added that the thoughts are not 
always of a massive and tangible kind, 
that frequently they are so thin and wire- 
drawn that, even in prose, there might be 
some difficulty in seizing them. Here 
are eight lines which will illustrate our 
meaning— certainly not to the dbadvan* 
tage of Mr. Svi^tiburne ; for the double 
stanza strikes us as really fine. The sub- 
ject is the grave of a poet, embosomed in 
spring foliage and sprinkled about with 
flowers : 

BoBe and vine ajid olive and deep ivy-bloom 
entwining 
CloBe the goodliest graye that e'er they dose- 
liest might entwine. 
Keep the wind from wasting and the son from 
too strong shining. 
Where the sound and light of sweetest songs 
still float and shine. 
Here the masic seems to illnme the shade, the 
light to whisper 
Song, the flowers to put not odours only 
forth, but words 
Sweeter than fragrance : here the wandering 
wreaths twine crisper 
Far,, and louder faf exults the note of sU 
wild birds. 

This is delicate and sweet fancying, but 
it is not easy to get firm hold of such 
ideas as music that gives light, and sun- 
beams that whisper, and flowers that put 
forth words. The lines are simplicity 
itself compared with some in Mr. Swin- 
burne's Prelude to "Tristram." We 
may remark, of the second of these quat- 
rains, that it exemplifies one of those 
little mannerisms which Mr. Swinburne 
is too fond of. The meaning of the first line 
laps over into the second, the meaning of 
the third into the fourth; and the sudden 
check and fall at the word "song " in the 
one instance and at the word " far " in the 
other have a jerky and uncomfortable 
effect. Any number of instances of this 
habit might be quoted. 

High desire 
To pluck once more as out of circling fire 
Fame. 

Day by day 
The mighty moorlands and the sea-walls grey. 
The brown bright waters of green fells that 

"IfgitizedbyV^OOgie 
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Obc song to TO€kn and flowers and birds on 

winfif. 
Beheld the joy and glory that they had« 
Passing. 

Of course, there are occasions on 
which the beat, as of the fall of a hammer, 
at the beginning of a Ime, lends emphasis 
to the sense. Here is one : 

Tet stands the word once plighted of a king 
Fast 

This has a good effect, and the same 
may be said of the mannerism as used in 
the following description — worth quoting 
for its own spirit and vividness — of 
Tristram's escape from a crowd of pursuers 
by leaping into deep sea. We put into 
italics the words that specifically illustrate 
our remarks. 

Then the heart in him 
Sprang, seeing the low cliff clear to leap, and 

•wim 
Bigbt out by the old blithe way the sea-mew 

takes 
Across the bounding billow-belt that breaks 
For erer, but the lond bright chaii^ it makes 
To bind the bridal bosom of the land 
Time shall unlink not ever, till his hand 
Fidl by its own last blow dead : thence again 
Might he win forth into the green grreat main 
Far on beyon'^ » and there yidd up his breath 
At least, with God's will, by no shameful 

death. 
Or haply save himself, and come anew 
Some long day later, ere sweet life were 

through. 
And as the aea-guU borers hi^h, and turns 
With ejes wherein the keen heart glittering 

yearns 
Down toward the sweet gpreen sea whereon the 

broad noon bums. 
And suddenly, soul-stricken with delight. 
Drops, and the glad ware gladdens, and the 

Hght 
Sees wing and ware confuse their fluttering 

white. 
So Tristram one brief breathing-spcuse apart 
Bwng, and gazed down ; then witn ezidting 

heart 
Plwuged : and the fleet form round a joyous 

head 
Flashed, that shot under, and ere a shaft had 

iped 
Rose again radiant, a rejoicing star. 
And high along the water-ways afar 
TViKmpAed: and all they deemed he needs 

must die ; 
Bnt GouTemayle his squire, that watched 

hard by. 
Sought where perchance a man might win 

ashore, 
Strinnff, with strong limbs, labouring long 

and sore. 
And there abode an hour : till as from fight 
Crowned with hard conquest won by master- 
ing might. 
Hardly, but happier for the imperious toil. 
Swam the knight in forth of the close ware's 

ooU, 
Sea-satiate, bruised with buffets of the brine, 
Laughing, and flushed as one afire with wine. 

The strong accentuation of the first word 
of the line in the instances marked, tends 
decidedly to heighten our impression of 
the suddenness, velocity, and adventurous 
daring of Tristram's movements; but 
there are, we think, many cases in which 
Mr. Swinburne would find it impossible 
to plead abruptness or dislocation of 
meaning in defence of his rupture of 
sound 

The first of the quotations just made, 



suggests remark upon another and still 
more questionable mannerism of Mr. 
Swinburne's. He seems to be positively 
haunted by the rhyme ** fire " and ** de- 
sire.** Sometimes the ** desire" comes 
first, sometimes the *' fire," but we have 
counted in the " Tristram " no fewer than 
one and-twenty occasions on which the 
words are rhymed. In two cases the in- 
evitable rhyme occurs on each of two 
consecutive pages (pp. 128 and 129, and 
pp. 150 and 151). Twice we are favoured 
with it in the Ode to Athens. We glance 
at the sonnet on the deaths of Carlyle 
and George Eliot, and there it is : 

Duty Divine, and Thought with eyes of fire. 
Still following Righteousness with deep desire. 

It is discoverable three times in the 
sonnets. We submit that to use the 
same rhyme twenty-six times in one 
volume is to afford proof either of sloven- 
liness in composition, or of sameness in 
idea and expression. Tears, and flowers, 
and wine, and burning, are other catch- 
words on which Mr. Swinburne rings the 
changes until we are fain to cry, '* Hold, 
enough." 

It certainly cannot be objected to 
"Tristram of Lyonesse" that it is a poem 
with a purpose, or that he who reads it 
will have his pleasure diluted by the 
slightest tincture of instruction. Perhaps 
it might be argued that Mr. Swinburne 
is thus more true to the genius of Arthu- 
rian legend than he would have been if 
he had followed Mr. Tennyson in elaborate 
moralising upon the character and doings 
of Arthur and his knights. If Round 
Table Romance is to be judged of 
from Mallory's book about Arthur, 
there is little in it that can be turned 
to account by an ethical poet Tpnny- 
son takes from the legend almost nothing 
of his Arthur except the name. But 
if Tennyson found his Arthur, his Lance- 
lot, his Guinevere, mere names, he left 
them men and women— poetically co- 
herent and credible figures ; and the 
ethical teaching which he substitutes for 
that of the romancists is as sound as it 
is magnificent. Mr. Swinburne sticks 
closer to the data of the legends, but he 
does not improve their morality, and his 
Tristram and King Mark and his two 
Iseults are more filmy, unreal, inconceiv- 
able personages than Tennyson's Lancelot 
or Vivien. 

Tristram escorts Iseult of Ireland, one 
of the fairest women in the world, to 
King Mark, of Cornwall, to be his 
bride. Through the irresistible action 
of a charm, the knight and the 
lady are betrayed into deadly sin. 
The action and plot of the poem turn 
upon this— that, though Iseult of Ireland 
was ostensibly wedded to King Mark, 
and though Tristram led to the altar 
Iseult of Brittany, yet were Tristram and 
Iseult of Ireland faithful to each other 
until death. There is a shadow of the 
old Greek drama in the circum- 
stance that their sin, though invo. 



luntary, was to them and to others the 
cause of misery. But we ask in all 
seriousness, with no wish to be hard upon 
Mr. Swinburne, or to lay upon the poet 
the oflSce of the moralist, whether this 
theme was worthy of his powers, and 
whether man, woman, or child, can derive 
any kind of benefit, any wholesome and 
bracing pleasure, from such poetry ? Mr. 
Swinburne, we are glad to admit, handles 
his hopelessly bad subject with careful and 
ingenious delicacy. But we cannot 
imagbe any sufi&cient reason why it should 
have been treated of at all. Under the 
dust of many centuries the Court scandals, 
the intensely unedify-ng intrigues of a 
half-civilised age, Jay buried. We have 
now got into such different times, such 
different manners, from those of the 
Round Table, that we cannot even discuss 
in society the cross-purposes in the loves 
of Tristram and his pair of Iseults, or the 
devices by which the shifty Brangwain 
enabled her mistress to hoodwink King 
Mark. The ways and manners of royal 
husbands, and the position of royal wives, 
at that primitive period, may be imagined 
— or proved to be unimaginable — from the 
fact, stated by Mr. Swinburne with judi- 
cious slightness of comment, that a min- 
strel-knight played or sang so overpowcr- 
ingly that Mark swore to give him any- 
thing he asked, whereupon the gallant 
bard asked for Mark's Queen, and Mark, 
instead of having hira keel-hauled (Mark 
dwelt upon the margin of the sea) for 
stupendous impudence, handed her over, 
and she — so far in the distance was yet the 
women's rights movement — submitted to 
be led away 1 It is interesting to note that, 
though queens and wives in the Arthurian 
age are thus subject to their lords, the 
women have the best of it. Iseult of Ire- 
land carries her point, and Iseult of 
Brittany, though hapless in love, has at 
least her reward in vengeance. 

In the prelude to this poem Mr. Swin- 
burne descants upon love in general. He 
has evidently taken great pains with this 
part of his work, but we like him better in 
narrative — though even there he is apt to 
let his wealth of words clog his wheels — 
than inmetaphysico-lyrical dissertation. We 
shall quote the opening passage : 
Loye> that is first and lasc of all things made. 
The light that has the living world for shade. 
The spirit that for temporal veil has on 
The souls o( all men woven in unisoD, 
A fiery raiment with all lives inwrought 
And lights of sunny and starry deed and 

thought. 
And alway through new act and passion new 
Shines the divine same body and beauty 

through. 
The body spiritual of fire and light 
That is to worldly noon as noon to night j 
Love, that is flesh upon the spirit of man 
And spuit within the flesh whence breath 

began; 
Love, that keeps all the choir of lives in chime ; 
Love, that is blood within the veins of time ; 
That wrought the whole world without stroke 

of hand. 
Shaping the breadth of sea, the lenglh of 
•^" land, /^""^ 

And with the pulse and motion of his breath 
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Through the ffreat heart of the earth strikes 

life and death. 
The sweet twain chords that make the sweet 

tone Uyo 
Through day and night of things altematife. 
Through silence and through sound of stress 

and strife. 
And ebb and flow of dying death and life ; 
Love, that sounds loud or light in all men's 

ears. 
Whence all men's eyes take fire from sparks of 

tears. 
That binds on all men's feet,, or chains, or 

wings; 
Lore, that is root and fruit of terrene things ; 
LoTe, that the whole world's waters shall not 

drown. 
The whole world's fiery forces not bum down i 
Lo¥e, that what time his own hands guard his 

head. 
The whole world's wrath and strength shall 

not strike dead ; 
Love, that if once his own hands make his 

grave 
The whole world's pity and sorrow shall not 

0aTe; 
Love, that for yery life shall not be sold. 
Nor bought) nor bound with iron, nor with 

gold; 
So strong, that heaven, could love bid heaven 

farewell. 
Would turn to fruitless andunflowery hell ; 
Bo sweet that hell, to hell could love be given, 
Would turn to splendid and sonorous heaven ; 
Love that is fire within thee, and light above. 
And lives by grace of nothing but of love j 
Through many and lovely thoughts, and 

much desire 
Led these twain to the life of tears and fire; 
Through many and lovely days, and much 

delight 
Led these twain to the lifeless life of night. 

There are striking and melodious ex- 
pressions in this highly wrought passage, 
but its shortcomings are obvious. Could 
any thought be more hackneyed than 
that love would make a heaven of hell, 
the absence of love a hell of heaven ? 
And could- any epithets for heaven be 
thought of more gaudy and prosaic than 
** splendid and sonorous ? *' When the 
thought is not commonplace, is it not here 
and there fantastic? A **body spiri- 
tual of fire and light " is mystical, to be- 
gin with ; and when we are told that the 
said body is as much brighter than noon- 
day than noon-day is than night, we do 
not feel that we are materially assisted in 
comprehending it In the conclusion 
there is no appropriateness, for the love 
which we have been hearing of through 
a forty-four-line sentence, the love that 
wears the souls of all men as a " temporal 
veil," and seems to be and do a host of 
things besides, cannot be said to have 
much resemblance to the delirious ecstacy 
into which Tristram and Iseult were 
thrown by the enchanted wine "The 
light that has the living world for shade " 
is a fine line, and if Mr. Swinburne had 
confined himself to, at most, a dozen of 
similar pith and freshness, they would 
have formed a better exordium to his pre- 
lude than his forty-four. It is hardly, 
perhaps, worthy of remark that, in his 
prelusive canto, Mr. Swinburne twice 
plagiarises — pardonably, no doubt — from 
Shakespeare. " Void faces with unspecu- 
lathre eyes" »n4 ** Uealed of our wound 



of living, shall sleep sound " are echoes 
from Macbeth's words to Banquo's ghost 
and on the murdered Duncan ; but the 
'^ wound of living ** is a sad, and in fact 
a perverting declension from " life's fitful 
fever." In the first of the narrative cantos 
we have this : 

She thought if God had given her grace to be 
Man, and make war on danger of earth and 

sea. 
Even such a man she would be. 

What Iseult thought respecting Tristram 
is so like what Desdemona thought re- 
specting Othello, when she gave him the 
hint on which he spake, that it is impossible 
not to feel that what precedes is also a 
Shakespearian echo. 

As a landscape-glimpse, picturesquely 
vivified by the presence of three herons, 
the following is excellent : 
On some strait rock's ledge in the intense 

mute air 
Erect against the cliff's sheer sunlit white 
Blue as the clear north heaven, dothed warm 

with light, 
Stood neck to bended neck and wing to wing 
With heads fast hidden under, dose as cling 
Flowers on one flowering almond-branch in 

spring. 
Three herons deep asleep against the sun. 
Each with one bright foot downward poised, 

and one 
Wing-hidden hard by the bright head, and all 
Still as fair shapes fixed on some wondrous 

waU 
of minster-aisle or cloister-close or hall 
To take even time's eye prisoner with delight. 

There is not a little, also, of dramatic 
energy and narrative skill in the passage 
that ends the story. Tristram, wounded 
to death, longs inexpressibly for Iseulc of 
Ireland, and sends Ganhardine to bring 
her. Iseult of Brittany, on whom, 
though his wedded wife, he had inflicted 
the unpardonable injuria sfntce fomicSy 
waits dhhim in apparent kindness, but with 
ruthless anger burning in her heart. Tris- 
tram knows that, if the ship in which 
Ganhardine has gone to fetch the Irish 
Iseult shows a white sail, Iseult will be at 
hand and well, if a black sail, she will 
either have refused to come or be dead. 
He asks Iseult of Brittany to watch and 
to tell him whether the sail is white or 
black. It is white, but the implacable 
woman — now let us hear Mr. Swinburne. 
And high from heaven suddenly rang the 
lark, 
Triumphant ; and the far flrst refluent ray 
Filled all the hoUow darkness full with day. 
And on the deep sky's verge a fluctuant light 
Gleamed, grew, shone, strengthened into per- 
fect sight. 
As bowed and dipped and rose again the sail's 

clear white. 
And swift and steadfast as a sea-mew's wing 
It neared before the wind, As fain to bring 
Comfort, and shorten yet its narrowing track. 
And she that saw looked hardly toward him 

back. 
Saying, " Ay, the ship comes surely , but her 

sail is black." 
And fain he would have sprung upright and 

seen 
And spoken : but strong death struck sheer be- 
tween. 
And darkness dosed as iron round his head: 
And smitten through the he#rt lay Triatram 
dead. ^ 



And scarce the word had flown Srbroad, and 

wail 
Bisen, ere to shoreward came the snowbright 

sail. 
And lightly forth leapt Ganhardine on land, 
And led from ship with swift and roFerent 

hand 
Iseult : and round them Ujp from all the crowd 
Broke the great wail for Tristram out aloud. 
And ere her ear might hear her heart had 

heard. 
Nor sought she sign for witness of the word; 
But came and stood above him newly dead. 
And felt his death upon her : and her head 
Bowed, as to reach the spring that slakes all 

drouth ; 
And their four lips became one silent mouth. 

Long years before, when the enchanted 
potion took effect upon Tristram and 
Iseult, 

The unsunken sun 
Far through fine rain shot fire into the south ; 
And their four lips became one burning month. 

The heart being the emblem of feeling, 
it is a warrantable poetic figure to say that 
two loving hearts become one; but two 
clasped hands do not become one hand, 
and two mouths do not, when they kiss, 
become one mouth. Mr. Swinburn*es 
reiterated rhyme is, therefore, not sublime 
— it tends rather towards the ridiculous. 

The poems on children are the best and 
healthiest things in this volume. Some 
of the sonnets are good, but Mr. Swin- 
burne is too indiscriminate an admirer of 
the minor Elizabethans to write crhically 
valuable sonnets on them, and the exag- 
gerative style of some of the others may 
be imagined from the fact that he calls 
Mr. Carlyle a *' dead snake." 



AHIMAL INTELLIGENCE.* 
The International Scientific Series has 
arrived at its forty-first volume, and is a 
perfect storehouse of the latest scien- 
tific information and investigation. The 
present volume is of a more popular cha- 
racter in appearance than some others of 
the series, but, this Mr. Romanes explains, 
is owing to the fact, that this vs the fore- 
runner of another work on Mental Evo- 
lution, Animal Intelligence is here illus- 
trated principally to furnish a firm and 
solid foundation on which to build up 
the future treatise. This accounts for the 
predominance of anecdote which is such a 
tnarked feature of the book, and which 
will probably render it all the more 
popular with general readers, although its 
author manifests some impatience in view 
of it We are to consider the present 
work as a formal passing in review of the 
animal kingdom, in order to give a trust- 
worthy account of the grade of psycho- 
logical development whidi is presented by 
each group. This is the scope of the 
work, but a second and more important 
object seems to be a consideration of the 
facts of animal intelligence in their rela- 
tion to the theory of descent 

In the selection of fiu:ts concerning 
animal intelligence ^ the author has pro* 
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ceeded with caution and judgment, care- 1 
fulij balancing authorities, and tabulating > 
important o^enrations. He expresses 
great indebtedness to the late Professor 
Darwin for valuable assistance and advice. 
Proceeding to the definitions needful 
for obtaining a dear view of his subject, 
the author notes three causes of action — 
the Reflex, which appears to be uninflu- 
enced by choice ; the Instinctive, in which 
action is adaptivein consequence of mental 
perception; and the Rational, which 
bthmces relations, draws inferences, and 
forecasts probabilities. 

While defining thus, for the sake of 
clearness, it is added that these three 
grades admit of numberless degrees, and 
in many instances the line between non- 
mental and instinctive, or instinctive and 
rational action is extremely difficult to 
p^ceive. These preliminary definitions 
accomplished, the volume becomes delight- 
fiiUy easy and interesting reading ; and, 
having in view the ultimate purpose of the 
author, shows a remarkable unity of plan. 
The application of the foregoing prin- 
ciples to the lowest animals is illustrated 
very fully, and makes it diflScult to believe, 
that even such microscopic organisms as 
the infusoria are not actuated by some 
amount of intelligence. Take, for instance, 
the following description of a combat 
between two infinitesimal creatures : — 
Mlcr# » c»pic Warliare. 
There ia a common and well-known rotifer 
whose body is of a cup shape^ provided with 
a Tery active tail, which is armed at its ez* 
tremitj with strong forceps. I have seen a 
small specimen of tbis rotifer seize a mnch 
larger one with its forcep.^, and attach itself by 
this means to tbe side of the cnp. The large 
rotifer at once became very active, and swing- 
ing i^bont with its burden until it came to a 
pi^ce of weed it took firm hold of the weed 
with its own forceps, and began the most ex- 
traordinary series of movements, which were 
obvioQsly directed toward ridding itself of the 
eneombranoe. It dashed from side to side in 
an difectione with a vigour and suddenness 
whidh were highly astonishing, so that it 
seemed as if the animalcule would either break 
its foreepa or wrench its tail from its body. 
No movement oonld possibly be better suited 
to jerk off tiie offending object, for the energy 
with which the jerks were given, now in one 
direction, and now in another, were, as I have 
EtAd, most surprkiing. But not less surprising 
wM the tenacity with which the smaller 
rotifer retained its hold; for although one 
might think that it was being almost jerked 
to pieces, after each bout of jerking it was 
seen to be still attached. This trial of 
■trength, which must have involved an im- 
mense ezpemditnre of energy in proportion to 
the nze ef the animalB, lasted for several 
mintites, tin eventually the smaller rotifer 
waa thrown violently away. The entire scene 
wae'aa Uke intelligent action on the part of 
both ii^^w*^* as could well be imagined. 

Even among the mollusca, incidents are 
noted which justify the imputation of in- 
telligent action to these animals. The 
octopus is credited with power to recog- 
nise its keeper when kept in a tank. 

The chapters on Ants, Bees, and 
Wa^Mi at they ure treated of at greater 
letgth) ttt alio mott interesting than any 
otttni Tbe iUChor {^plains that while 



Sir John Lubbock was preparing a volume 
on Ants and Bees, both the publisher and 
Sir John Lubbock advised him to publish 
his chapters on the same subject, on the 
ground that facts will not lose their value 
from being twice told, and that it is desir- 
able that each volume shall be as com- 
plete as possible in itself. 

Some of the facts narrated concerning 
these curious insects, pass beyond instinct 
into the region of complicated mental 
perception — indeed, in many aspects it is 
almost painful to note how much Wiser 
and more prudent these tiny creatures are 
than the larger humans who look down 
contemptuously or tread carelessly upon 
them. 

Among the noteworthy characteristics 
of ants, is their sympathy for companions 
in sickness or distress. This is remark- 
able ; because most insects, and many of 
the higher classes of animals, are singu- 
larly devoid of tenderness to their own 
kind, and even manifest distinct repulsion 
instead of kindness. One of the author's 
friends communicated the following in- 
teresting observations : — 

Sympatky Absoiiw ^nU, 

One day, watching a small column of these 
ants, I placed a little stone en one of them to 
secure it. The next that approached, as soon 
as it discovered its situation, ran backwards 
in an agitated manner, and soon communi- 
cated the intelligence to the others. They 
rushed to the rescue, some bit at the stone 
and tried to move it, others seized the prisoner 
by the legs and tugged with such force that 
I thought the legs would be pulled off, but 
they persevered till they got the captive free. 
I next covered one up with a bit of clay, 
leaving only the ends of itsantennse projecting. 
It was soon discovered by its fellows, who set 
to work immediately, and by biting off pieces 
of the clay soon liberated it. Another time 1 
found a very few of them passing along at 
intervals. I confined one of these under a 
piece of clay at a lit tie distance from the line, 
with his head projecting. Several ants 
passed it, but at last one discovered it 
and tried to pull it out, but could not. It 
immediately set off at a great rate, and I 
thought it had deserted its comrade, but it 
had only gone for assistance, for in & short 
time about a dozen ants came hurrying up, 
evidently fully informed of the circumstances 
of the case, for they made directly for their 
imprisoned comrade and soon set him free. I 
do not see how this action could be instinc- 
tive. It was sympathetic help, such as man 
only among the higher mammalia shows. The 
excitement and ardour with which they carried 
on their unflagging exertions for the rescue of 
their comrade could not have been greater if 
they had been human beings. 

Many anecdotes respecting domestic 
animals, elephants, &c., are full of points 
which suggest that the old definition, 
•* man acts from reason, brutes from in- 
stinct," must be abandoned. In sagacious 
foresight, clever adaptation, means to 
end, exercise of memory, and faithful 
affection, the brute creation appears often 
to approach very nearly to human reason, 
but always with some singular lapse of 
intelligence to render the likeness not 
too close. A curious instance of this is 
tnentioned in a storv of some working 
bees, who, finding the queen bee had 



omitted to lay eggs in two •r three cells 
they had prepared, persistently prevented 
her leaving the combs, pushing her back- 
ward as she endeavoured to escape. 
They knew that something was omitted, 
and knew how to advise the queen that 
something was yet to be done, but they 
knew not ho#^ to show her where it had 
to be done. * A most interesting diary 
concerning the habits of a pet monkey 
forms a fitting close to this delightful 
volume, than which a more enjoyable 
gift could scarcely be found for young 
people. Every one who wishes to edu- 
cate his children to study the wonderful 
book of Nature should avail himself of 
such a handbook, written with the simpli- 
city of accurate knowledge and the charm 
of truthful observation, while the scien- 
tific student will find in it an aid to the 
acquisition of the results of the latest 
researches into animal psychology. 



ROTES ON SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 

In BlaekiDOod*8 the first article is a touching 
biographical sketch of "Bachel/' the brilliant 
French actress, who was, however, as most 
people know, born in Switzerland of Jewish 
parentage. Her story is one of marvelJons 
dramatic triumph, blended with a mournful 
and indeed personal experience. She died in 
1863, worn out by disease, hard work, and pain- 
ful events, before she was forty years of age. 
Tbe writer points out that this sad life record 
" brings strongly home the too often forgotten 
truth, that to rise to the level of great art, 
and to keep there, the inner life and tbe habits 
of tbe artist must be worthy^ pure and noble." 
A brief paper on " Birnam/' which is close to 
Dunkeld, and in the midst of some of the most 
charming Highlandscenery, wUlafford material 
for future guidance and suggestion to the tourist. 
The '' Coming of the Mahdy " or Messiah of 
the Moslems, whose advent is expected in the 
present year 1882 by the devout Mohamme- 
dans, is the subject of an exceedingly interest- 
ing statement. The expectation of his appear- 
ance is based upon the traditionary sayings of 
the prophet's companions, not on tbe authority 
of the Koran itself. The writer is not able to 
indicate the actual appearance of such a leader, 
but the fact of the g^eneral existence of the 
expectation referred to is a significant one, 
and may give rise to its own fulfilment. 
«'We must never" forget," remarks the 
writer, "that though his coming is but a 
dream, it is nevertheless a dream which in 
the devout East may any day become a reality 
and give rise to new forces as yet dormant in 
the Moslem world." The third of the plea- 
sant series of papers somewhat ostentatiously 
en tided, *' The Lights of Maga" is devoted to 
Hogg, undoubtedly one of the most remark- 
able of the heroes of the '*Koctes/' for, as the 
writer observes, "his was an untaught and 
self-educated genius, virhich shone with rare 
though fitful lustre in spite of all disadvan- 
tages, and surmounted obstacles that were 
seemingly insuperable." There is a substan- 
tial instalment of fiction, and the magazine, 
although not exceptionally brilliant, is up to 
its usual high average. We cannot, however, 
but express our suprise and regret at the ad- 
mission of such an article as that entitled, 
*' Curiosities of British Politics," which cer- 
tainly surpasses in virulence and extravagance 
even the limits usually observed by violent 
partisans. 

The Coniemporarif opens with a paper wisely 
and calmly written on •* The Salvation Army '* 
by Cardinal Manning. The Cardinal utters a 
grave warning against the ostentatioas 
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methods, the extravagances of speech, and the ' 
unrestrained emotiomd excitement cliaracter- 
ietic of the proceedings of the army. Miss C. 
F. Gordon Gumming writes on " Wheat, Wine 
and Wool," giving a maes of striking informa- 
tion on the products of " the glorious State of 
California/* The question,*' Is Judaism a Tribal 
Keligion ? " is discussed by Mr. Claude Monte- 
fiore. The writer thinks that " the present condi- 
tion of reformed Judaism is not ecnouraging," 
and that tht) immediate prospect before those 
who believe that J udaism is to play a determined 
part in the religious development of the world 
is clouded by uncertainty and perplexity. Mr. 
A. J. Evans, writing on what he calls " The 
Austrian War against Publicity,** asks the 
quention, " Has the world at larce any con- 
ception of the deliberate, wholesale, and per- 
BiBtont efforts of the Austrian Government to 
suppress every item of independent news as to 
what is now occurring in £astem Europe ; ** 
and proceeds to answer this question with an 
emphatic negative. Dr. Eustace B. Conder con- 
tributes an eloquent and able dissertation 
on "Natural Selection and Natural The- 
ology." Dr. Conder contends "that to employ 
scientific hypotheses, whether universfdly 
accepted or not, as engines for the suppression 
of religious belief, is as great a crime against 
Science as to employ the authority of re- 
' iigion to suppress scientific inquiry is 
a crime against Belig^on." Dr. Conder, per- 
haps, does not wholly escape the easily beset- 
ting sin of accomplished rhetoricians and lo- 
gicians, like himself, that, viz., of mere word- 
play, but his argument as a whole is a striking, 
forcible, and suggestive one. There are five 
other articles in this number, of which we may 
specially mention that on the " Kadical and 
Revolutionary Parties of Europe," by Karl 
Blind, and that on "The Place of Carlisle in 
English History," by Dr. E. A Freeman. The 
number closes with a brief expression of deep 
regret at the premature death of Mr. Stanley 
Jevons, and a list is given of his contributions 
to this Beview. 

In Frcuer^i, the two contributions which have 
chiefly interested us are Karl Blind's ** Per- 
sonal Becollections about Gkiribaldi," and 
" An Old Templar's Disquisition on ' The 
Cock/ " — ^not the domestic fowl, but an ancient 
tavern and chop-house, well-known to the fre- 
quenters of Fleet-street and its neighbour- 
hood. For ourselves, we heartily sympathise 
with the "Old Temple:" in his pathetic 
lamentations over this venerable house of 
refreshment, which is doomed speedily to pass 
away before the inexorable advance ol metro- 
politan improvements. There is a good deal 
of quiet genial humour and graphic power in 
this pleasant essay. The writer concludes 
with the remark : " As death removes one by 
one our human relations, life removes our 
moral ones. Life — that is progress, improve- 
ment, energy — sweeps away the landmarks 
which represented certain phases of exist- 
ence, and all the affections and emotions 
which distinguish them. Such a one to me 
was the old ' Cock.' I loved him well ; and 
if anyone is astonished at my weakness, he 
will find traces of it, I fancy, in many 
another man who can sign himself, as I do, 
an ' Old Templar.* *' Under the heading 
" Better Away," A. K. H. B., discoursing upon 
a visit which he has recently paid to the 
county of Kent, reminds us that "it was 
Dickens who wrote. Let there he no meander^ 
ing," a rule of composition which A. K. H. B. 
certainly shows no disposition to obser? e. Mrs. 
Henry Beeve dishes up some curious items of 
information on "Historical Cooking." Mr. 
J. A. Symonds supplies some bright sketches of 
scenes and life in Venice under the title, " A 
Venetian Medley," which will make the 
untravelled reader once a^ain wish to see the 
Queen of the Adriatic Dr. Bichardson's re- 
cent address in Wales on "Bace and Life on 
English Soil/* and an instalment of the serial 



story of " The Lady Mande '* complete the 
number. 

The Fortnightly opens with " A Study of 
Sensibility," by Mr. Qeorge Saintsbury, a paper 
fall of evidences of extensive reading and of 
critical acumen. Noting that the whole 
eighteenth century, but especially its later 
years, was the period during which (he idea of 
" sensibility, so charming," as a dominating 
element in the case of the heroines of fiction, 
prevailed, Mr. Saintsbury proceeds to show, 
by copious references to French literature, 
that " the thing was not English in origin, and 
never was thoroughly English at all." Another 
acute and able literary paper, not wholly f^ee 
from violations of good taste, however, is that 
by Mr. H. D. Traill, on " The Analysis of 
Humour," Dr. E. A. Freeman gives a second 
contribution on his " Impressions of the United 
States,** and supplies some suggestive and 
interesting observations and reflections upon 
such bumin|^ questions as those relating to the 
Negro, the Indian, and the Chinese, municipal 
government, political corruption, and so on. 
What impressed Dr. Freeman most deeply 
was that " that great [American] people 
still remain with all essential points an 
English people, more English very often 
than they themselves know, more English, 
it may be, sometimes than the kinsfolk 
whom they left behind in their older home.** 
Mr. Grant Allen discourses on the question, 
" Who was Primitive Man? " and leaves the 
inquiry in the cloud of uncertainty which 
usually arises when speculation comes to the 
aid of science. In Mr. Allen*s article the modi- 
cum of science seems to us to bear a very small 
proportion to the* unconscionable quantity of 
speculation. Mr. Jeffray, writing of the 
" Queensland Planters,'* indignantly and em- 
phatically denies and repudiates the charges 
which have been made against the colonists of 
procuring the death of their Polynesian 
labourers, for the purpose of avoiding uie pay- 
ment of their just wages and of their passage 
money for their home ionmey. The writer 
affirms, from his own observation, " that the 
Polynesian labourers are treated in every res- 
pect in a most humane and kindly manner ; 
that they are not overworked ; and that, as 
regards housing, clothing, medical attendance, 
and food, they are amply provided for." Mr. 
A. F. Leach reviews the constitution and oper- 
ation of " the House of Lords," and evidently 
inclines to the opinion that the abolition of 
that institution would probably be the best 
method of getting rid of the difficulties which 
it introduces into the political machine. Mr. F. 
Pollock gives a chapter of " The History of the 
Science of Politics ;*' and the editor closes 
the number with his notes on " Home and 
Foreign Affairs," in the course of which he 
makes some very severe strictures upon the 
punishment which has been meted out to Mr. 
Gray, the editor and proprietor of the Free- 
man's Journal, The infliction of this punish- 
ment is described as " an exercise of judicial 
authority which, logically and vigorously 
carried out to its full development, would 
strike at the roots of the freedom of the Press, 
and establish the unlimited and uncontrolled 
authority of a judge to suppress even the 
mildest and most moderate exposition of 
scandals or abuses calculated to impair public 
confidence in the independence or the im- 
partiality of the law courts." 

In the Nineteenth Century Mr. Tennyson in- 
scribes " To Virgil," a poem of ten stanzas, 
written at the request of the Mantuans for the 
nineteenth centenary of Virgil's death. The 
last stanza is — 

" I salute thee, Mantovano, 

I that loved thee since my day began, 
Wielder of the stateliest measure. 
Ever moulded by the lips of man." 

Mr. Wilfrid S. Blunt writes an account of 
"The Egyptian Bevoli^tion," giving what he 



calls "a Personal Narrative," intended to 
vindicate himself as well as Arabi and his 
followers. Mr. Blunt sees in Arabi a patriot 
and a man of genius, and in the cry, " E^ptfor 
the Egyptians," he hears a general aspiration 
for fi^edom and constitutional government 
He does not shrink from going the whole 
length of his convictions, and belie? ing that 
England is in the wrong, and Arabi and his 
followers in the right, he says " without re- 
serve, Gk>d speed the right." M. Beinach, a 
French journalist, specifies and characterises 
" Parisian Newspapers," thus supplying a 
guide to a Press concerning which, it most be 
confessed, most of us know very little. 
'* Count Cavonr on Ireland," is the head- 
ing of a r49um4 of an article contnbnted 
by Cavour to the Bihlioth^que UnivtradU 
de Qenive in 1844. Madame NovikofP, well 
known to English readers by the in- 
itials "O.K.," gives an account of *'The 
Temperance Movement in Bossia." The 
article contains some suprising figoreB 
and statements. It is writtten with all Uie 
usual sprightliness of the accomplished author- 
ess, but the reader cannot fail to suspect that 
the eoviUwr de rose has been rather lavishly 
used. Mr. C. M. Gaskell describes ''The 
Country Gentleman "—or perhaps more ex- 
actly he might have written "The Country 
Squire " — of whose decay and approaching ex- 
tincUon he gives a dismal picture. A crumb 
of comfort is thrown in at toe dose, and the 
country gentleman is recommended to act 
upon the advice which he has given to the 
working classes, namely, " to lead a 
simple life, to restrict his expenditare, to 
facilitate the growth of small landed pn>- 
prietorahips, and to aid the attainment of 
the franchise at as early a date as possible by 
the people at large." Cardinal Manning enters 
a solemn protest against the proposed abolition 
of " Parliamentary Oaths." M. Laveleye con- 
cludes his treatise on ** The Laws of Warj" 
Mr. Murray writes on " Exploration in Greece," 
and Mr. Simcoz on " Natural Beligion." 

In MaemiUan's there is another chapter, a 
continuation of the striking sketch which ap- 
peared in May, on "The Little Pilgrim," the 
story of a soul's entrance into the unseen world 
and its experiences there. There is so much 
that is tender and suggestive and beaatiful 
in this extension of the sxetch, telling U8 how 
" the little pilgrim goes up higher," that we 
are sorry to say, as we must say in honesty, 
that we wish the writer had refrained from 
adding anything to the remarkable fragmeDt 
previously supplied. That fragment threw out 
some hints as to what the boraerland of the 
other state of existence may be, and as to the 
circumstances of our transitien to it> which 
were very vivid and impressive. We confess 
that this endeavour to make the picture more 
complete goes far to dissipate the sense of 
reahty which the writer bad produced. In- 
deed, we cannot help thinking as we read these 
pages that, so far as description is concerned, 
the writer's imagination has not soared 
beyond the idea of a sort of glorified Kensing- 
tcai School of Art, and more splendid West 
End of London. Professor Shairp, in an in- 
structive paper in the same number of this 
magazine, on " The Hades of Virgil," remarks : 
"It does not seem likely that in fotnre aby 
such large enterprises as those of Homer, 
Virgil, or Dante will be renewed," and the 
Professor adds, as the reason for this improba- 
bility :" the conviction has so come home to 
men, that our present faculties are wholly in- 
adequate even to adumbrate the unseen state 
—that it has not entered— that it cannot ent^ 
into the hearts of men while on earth, to oon- 
conceive the things that are there." The due 
consideration of this fact might hare prevented 
the writer of the story of "The LitUe Pil- 
grim" from venturing further than at WT 
rate the first paper; still, " The LitUe Pa- 
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tifnl boqI,'' and Toaders are not likely to forget 
her. There is a noteirorthy paper^ also, on 
"He Salvation Army/' the writer of whioh is 
kindly and sympathetic in spirit^ but he espe- 
cially deplores the neglect A the Sacramento 
bj iha Salvationists and the tenor and method 
of their dealing with children. He is strongly 
in favour of a Chnrch of England Salvation 
Army movement. 

The Century gives a striking portrait of 
"Mark Twain/' with a paper on nis work, and 
nUce in the American literature of the day, by 
Jfr. Howell. There are copionslv illostrated 
papen on ** Thomas Bewick/' '< Ooean Steam 
SinDs/' "An Old Town with a History/' 
" The Origioal Rebecca in Ivanhoe/' and much 
pleasant reading besides. 

In Harper*$, the frontispiece is a charming 
engraving entitled, '^A Sunday Morning in 
Smey." The first of a series of descriptive 
papers, pretty fairly done, is given, entitled, 
"In Snrr^.** The illustrations to this, ad- 
mirable as they are, as far as they go, do not 
seem to us to be quite worthy of the subject. 
CopioQsly illustrated contributions are given 
on " A Summer at York/' '* The Weibertreue/' 
"The Visit of the Vikings/' and " Spanish 
Viitas," and there is a go<^ supply of fiction 
and bright readable papers. 

The CongregaHonalist gives a portrait of Mr. 
£. S. Hudson, a munificent supporter of Con- 
gregational enterprise. There is a carefully- 
balanced and jacUciouB paper on " The Salva- 
tion Army/' and there are a good many pun- 
gent and vigorous notes and comments on 
passing events. 

The Bo$ehud maintains its character as " a 
monthly magazine of nursery nurture and 
aarasement, with choice illustrations," and de- 
eerves the sncoess which it has won and is 
winning. The element of fun in the pictures 
is admirably kept up. What real humour 
tiiere is, for example, in the picture '• Topsy 
Bemembers," in which the little black girl, 
standinp^ on the chair, having dipped her 
flitter mto the honey and upset the iar 
and a bottle, suddenly recals with dismay her 
promise to be good while her mother was 
sway. The '^ Coming Home from the Sba- 
Btde/' too, is irresistible in its comicality. 



fiaHlenlnff Guides. 

Becent additions to the Bataar '* Practical 
Handbooks " are .—The Hardy Frvit Book, by 
D. T. Pish, Vol. II., giving the history, 
Tarieti(«s and cultivation of the apricot, plum, 
herry, medlar, fig, mulberry, quince, walnut, 
chestnut, filbert^ gooseberry, currant, rasp- 
herry, and strawberry, with illustrations.— 
TegiaJble Cultwrt for Amateure, by W. J. May, 
giving particnlars of varieties, and concise 
directions for their cultivation. 

The iMltfttioii mf Ckrlat. 

We have received from Messrs. J. C. Nimroo 
and Bain a very choice edition of Dr. W. 
Benham's translation of The Imitation of 
Chtitt, It consists of one volume of nearly 
four hundred pag^, each page being em- 
bellished by an ornamental engraved border of 
antique d^ign, in character with the book, 
and illuetraUng its maxims. The principal 
iUostrations are ten beautifully-executed 
etchings by Leopold Fleming, from sketches 
^ J. P. Laurens, admirably printed on plate 
P^per. The paper and general get up of 
the whole book is good, and it is very suit- 
ably enclosed in a parchment binding, prettily 
iUnniinated. Even those who sympathise 
witik Dean MUman's objections to the work on 
^ seore of the selfishness of its aim, yet 
ohetiA it for the sake of the many truths it 
tf S) i h o s,apd it remains still one of the most 
Wtkt books of religious meditation. Price 



C«mmeiitMT np«ii Um ««ap«l •£ St. Hat- 
tkew. 

By Juan de Valdes. Now for the first time 
translated from the Spanish and never before 
published in English, by John T. Bells. (Lon- 
don : Trubner and Co., 1882.) This commentary 
by the Spanish Reformer will not only be read 
with interest by students of the Beformation 
period, but with conaiderable profit by students 
of the Gospels. For critical and ezegetical 
value it cannot <^ course be compared with 
some commentaries of our own day, but there is 
about it a clearness, force, practicalness, and at 
times a quaintness that makes the exposition 
exceedingly readable and helpful. Evidently 
Valdes stood in the clear li^ht of <jK)spel truth. 
Boehmen's Lives of the Twin.Brothers Valdes, 
together with an introduction by the Editor, 
add greatly to the interest and value of the 
book. 

Tlie Preacher*8 X^nthly. 

A Storehouse of Homiletic Help. Vol. III. 
(London: JohnLobb. 1882.) Preachers who 
know how to make a wise use of " Homiletic 
Help/' wtII find the present volume an excel- 
lent storehouse. In addition to sermon out- 
lines there is a valuable series of " Sermonic 
Illustrations " which seem to show the hand 
of the compiler of the " Homiletic Encyclopes- 
dia." More of these and less of the usual order 
of outlines would have added materially to the 
value of the volume. " Counsels for Preach- 
ers," book notices, and a serial story complete 
the bill of fare. The story may teach minis- 
ters thoughtful consideration for their wives, 
but in a magasine of this character, serials are 
decidedly out of place. 

The InvasUn ^f Bnglaiid, told twentj 
years after. 

By an Old Soldier. (London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1882.) The invasion, which the 
author describes with great minuteness and ve- 
risimilitude, is suppoMd to take place in 1890, 
and the invaders are the Germans ! The de- 
generacy of England Is not a foreboding to the 
writer but a fact, and he evidently has written 
under strong convictions. He certainly puts 
his finger on some sore places in our national 
character, to which we would do well to take 
heed without delay. On the other hand, he 
lays too much stress on mere military strength. 
Whether or not the " Old Soldier " is an autho- 
rity on military affairs, he wields a powerful 
pen, and has succeeded in producing an inter- 
esting if not an instructive book. 



Mkssbs. G. W. Bacon and Co., 127, Strand, 
have published a very convenient and dear 
Large-Prmt BhiUing War Map of Egypt, with a 
succinct geographical description of the 
country. 



NOTICE TO OUB BSADSBS. 
Dr. Peter Bayru's Studies of English 
Authors have been unavoidably inter- 
rupted for some time past. The 
Editor is happy ^ however^ to be able to 
announce that tJuy will now shortly 
be resumed^ Dr. Bayne having under- 
taken to contribute a series of papers 
on the WRITINGS of CHARLES 
KINGSLEY. 



LITERARY TABLE TALK. 

— Mr. J. T. Burgess, F.S.A., is about to publish 
a new edition of his '* Historic Warwickshire.** 

— A learned dissenting D.D. is preparing for the 
press a work on the character of David. His idea 
is that the royal psalmist is a very much overrated 
man. 

— Miss Braddon's latest novel, *' The Golden 
Calf,'* is now appearing in the Pictorial World, it 



having been written expressly for that paper. The 
illustrations are by Hal Ludlow, and are engraved 
on wood by Messrs. Dalziel Brothers. 

— The publication of a curious collection of the 
London signs of bookselUrs. publishers, and printers 
up to the end of the seventeenth century, is com . 
menced in the ^September number of the Diblio. 
grapher, 

— At a recent meeting, a Dorsetshire member of 
a Board of Guardians—the question for debate being 
the desirability or otherwise of admitting the re- 
porters to their meetings — Is said to have declared he 
did not want any shorthand writers there. 

— Sir J. H. Ramsay has continued his investiga- 
tions on the national finance in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries, and an article on the accounts of 
Heniy IV., in continuation of a former one on the 
accounts of Richard II., appears in the September 
number of the Antiquary, 

— The country correspondents write amusingly. 
In the Liverpool Albion, the other day, relative to 
the illness of Prince Leopold, we read : — •* From 
an early hour this morning, the avenues leading to 
the koyal Palaces were lined with the carriages of 
inquirers for bulletins respecting the health of Prince 
Leopold." 

— Glasgow boasts a comic journal, cer- 
tainly very well got up, rejoicing in the title Quiz, 
We learn from it that Dr. Wallace, formerly Professor 
of Church History in Edinburgh University, then 
editor of the Scotsman, is studyin j for the English 
Bar. It tells us that since the Doctor has left the 
Cockbum-street sanctum he has been living in 
London, devoting his time and talents to literary 
work. 

— Messrs. Griffith and Farran announce for pub- 
lication this autumn — *'Wee Babies," by Amy 
Blanchard and Ida Waugh, a book in which child- 
life from the^ cradle upwards is portrayed both in the 
verses and the drawings ; *• Fly Away, Fairies and 
Baby Blossoms,** a fanciful picture-book, by Miss 
Clarkson ; *• My Own Dolly," by Amy Blanchard, a 
child's story, illustrated by Ida Waugh ; and '* The 
Babies* Museum of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties,** 
illustrated and arranged by the ** Uncle Charlie *' 
whose " Favourite Picture Book *' has delighted so 
many thousands of little folk. 

— The Americans are getting ahead of us as 
printers. A fine specimen of t>ook>work has just 
we are told, been got up in Jersey City, entitled " A 
Tribute from the Citixens of Jersey City to the 
Memory of General Garfield.*' Two copies only 
have been printed one being intended for presenta- 
tion to Mrs. Garfield, the other to Queen Victoria. 
The copy for the Queen is bound in full red Levant 
morocco, with blue watered-silk linings, full-gilt back, 
and edge-gilt in the round. That for Mrs. Garfield 
is bound very similarly, except that the tint of the 
leather is brown, and that the lining is of cardinal 
red embossed silk. Great care has been taken that 
only two copies should be printed. 

— Who can say the Scotch are a hard-headed 
people ? The following advertisement appears in the 
Glasgow Herald of a new tale, •• The Daughter of 
Eve,** to appear in its weekly edition » It is de- 
scribed as a powerful and absorbing study of the ele- 
ments of good and evil, of strength and weakness, 
of passion and expiation in a naturally lofty and 
beautiful nature. It is the tragedy of a woman's life 
brought out into striking relief by being enacted 
in the midst of the quaint humours and surround- 
ings of a small, old-world coast village. The 
mystery of a dark episode with which the story 
opens, throws an ominous gloom over the idyllic 
scenes of the earlier portion, and carries the reader 
forward in eager expectation of the exciting scenes 
and situations in which the narrative culminates. 

— Messrs. Griffith and Farran, the successors of 
the Newberys, have recently discovered that they 
are the fortunate possessors of nearly the whole of 
the actual wood-blocks drawn and engraved for 
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•* The Looking Glass for the Mind," by Bewick; 
they hope to be able shortly to complete the set, and 
they propose to issue a reprint of the edition of 1792, 
printing the illustrations from the actual wood-blocks. 
The following is the full title of this quaint an4 
almost forgotten volume, " The Looking Glass for 
the Mind : An Intellectual Mirror ; being an elegant 
collection of the most delightful stories and interest- 
ing tales, chiefly translated from that much admired 
work, • L'Ami des Enfans.' " The reprint will be 
prefaced with a brief introduction by Mr. Charles 
Welsh. 

— If Saul was among the prophets, why should 
not Moltke and Bismarck be among the poets? 
Moltke is reported to have written in a lady's album 
to the following effect : — 

*' Shams soon fade away. 
Truth endures for aye." 

Underneath Bismarck wrote :— 

•* I do believe forsooth, 

That on some distant happy land. 
The spotless virgin Truth 

May exercise supreme command, 
But on our worldly scene. 

Where falsehood and deception reign, 
Lies are so strong that e*en 

Our marshal fights with them in vain." 

— It is always pleasant to find the exact localit y 
of a story with which we are familiar. Mr. Gough 
used to make a great point of the pilot who bawled 
out to his captain, after the ship had struck on a 
rock, * • There's one on 'em." The story is that when 
Mr. Charles Mclver, of the Cunard Company, 
adopted Rothesay as a summer residence, he em- 
ployed an old Rothesay man-of-war*s-man, John 
Taylor, as pilot of his yacht. During his first 
excursion through the Kyles of Bute, on approaching 
the Narrows, he expressed a hope that John was well 
acquainted with the channel. '* Oh, yes," replied 
John, **I ken every rock and shoal firom Cape 
Wrath to the Mull of Galloway." The words were 
scarcely uttered when the yacht bumped on the flat 
rock in the east passage of the Kyles, through which 
they were steering. With the most perfect san^^ 
frotdf To**»* said, as if he had touched the rock with 
the view of proving his acquaintance with the coast, 
" That's one of them." 

TO COEBBSPONDBNTS. 

If *' Horatio Qaiulaior/* 0/ Brxsiol, and ** W. 
M'L,/' of Manchester, will he good enough to 
forward their names avid addresses, the 
Editor will he glad to communicate with 
them. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

t. d. 

Addison, Essays, from the Spectator, cr 8vo (War4 

8c Lock) 3 6 

BartholomefT (J.)i Handy Atlas of the Counties of 

Wales, cr 8vo (Philip) 6 

Blanchard f A. E.), My Own Dolly, 4to (Griffl[th 81 

Farran) 3 ^ 

Balow(B. V. M.), Handiwork and Head-woHc, cr 

Svo (Sonnenschein) 3 • 

Chalmers (M. D.)» Bills of £zch»Dg« Act, Svo 

(Wateilow) ... 3 ^ 

Crawley (Captain), Boy's Book of Outdoor Games, 

xamo (Ward It Lock) 5 • 

Encyclopaedic Dictionary, Vol. a, Part x, 410 

(Cassell & Co.) 10 6 

Gounod (C), The Redemption, roy Svo (No- 

veUo) 5 o 

Hamilton ( W.),The iCsthetic Movement in England, 

8vo (Reeves It Turner) a « 

Hazlitt (W. C), English Proverbs, Ac, cr Svo 

(Reeves & lumer) 7 ^ 

Hewlett (W. O.). Notes on Dignities in the Peer- 
age, Svo (WUdy) xa 6 

Letters to My Son Heibert, x voL, Svo (Tinsley) a 6 
On the Equator, by " H. de W.," cr Svo (Cassell) ... 5 o 
Ratter (R. B.), Scenes from the Pilgrim's Progress, 

4to (Trubner) 5 o 

Stanford, London Atlas Map of Scotland 

(Stanford) la 6 



Stf ggall (J. E.), (Questions in Pure Mathematics, s. d. 

with Solutions (Van Voorst) ^ o 

Storyafter Story, i6mo( Wells Gardner) 3 * 

Sunny Hours, and Pretty Flowers, roy Svo (Dean) 3 6 
Stephen (L.), Swift (English Men of Letters), cr 

Svo (Macmillan) * t 

Thomas (A.), Allerton Towers, 3 vols. (Tinsley) ... 3* ^ 
Wheldon (J. P.), Beaten on the Post, xamo 

(Routledge) « 

•,• Any of tki »love works and others may he had of 
James Clarke ^ Co., 13 and 14, FUet-sireet, London, 
B.Ct POST VBZS, /or ike published price. 



THE CHWSTIAN WORWO 

SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBERS, 



THE '^IJTEBABY WOEIiD/ 

tB^^S FOR APVEBTISBMBNT9. 

£ * ^» 
Trade A4vertitementt, Five Liaea and under ... 030 

For Each Additional Line .» 00^ 

Per Column a 10 o 

Public Companies and- Parliamentary Notices, 

per Line o x g 

ESTABLISHED 185^' 

aiLES aiLEB, 

ADVERTISING AGENT, 

CONTRACTOR FOR 
The Top Lines across thepages in the " CtristianWorld' 
Advertisement Pages in the^* Literary Wori^^iJ!' 

„ „ "Sunday School Timet J »• 

„ "Baptist Messenger;" 
" " „ •*Chn8tianWorldMaga*inei" 

and the 
< FarailyClr€leSdition(Taesday)of the Christian World," 
8tc., fcc, &c. ^ 
ESTIMATES GIVEN. 
Advertitements Received for Insertion in all ih^ 
Lond(m and Country Newspapers, 

Offloe--146, Fleet Street, London, B.O . 

SINQEH'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Sales excee d Hal f.a.Mil lion a nnually. 

INOEB'S SEWING MACHINE. 

Hand or Treadlr, at will. 



s 



SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The most approved in all couatriet. 



s 



INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES* 

Have received aoo First-class MedaU. ^ 



SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Best for the Family— Easiest to Learn. 



SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Best for the Dressmaker — The most durable. 



SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Best for the Tailor^ — Sew the strongest seams. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Rest for the Bootmaker — Light or Heavy work. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES- 
Sew finest muslins and heaviest cloths. 



SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES- 
An Economy in every Household. 

qiNGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

to "Sew Improvements without Extra Cost. 
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INGEB'S SEWING MAC9INP3- 

Will last a lifetiTie. 



SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
A liheral discount for cash. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Easy Terms— within the means of the po'>re8*. 



SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Bay Terms— no addition to the Price. 



SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Will earn their co<t in a few months. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
383 Branch Offices in the United Kingdom. 

INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

Beware of Imitations. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Buy only at the Offices of the Company. 



s 



THSSINGEB MANUFACTITBING 
COMPANY. 
Largest Sewing Machine Makers in the World. 
Chief Counting House in Europe^ 
39 FOSTER.LANE, CHEAPSIBB. LONDON. 



Tha NiHB NwmberB, now bbapt, 
conta/in : — 

The opening chapters of* Amy Wilton^'* 
by Mrs. Emma Janb Wqrboisb, and 
** Berry combe Orange" by Lucy W. 
Beaene — Sbbial Stobibs. 

Twenty Completh Tales ; 
« Uncle John's Ohmce/% Lucy Warden 
Bbarnb ; " Ths Doctor's Deiwion^'* 5y 
Eglanton Thornb ;" Two Uneasy Pil- 
lows," by M. L. Thompson ; " Bomanee 
of an Old Man's Life/* by MRa 
Beambr; "Eis Summer Suit,** iu 
M. S. MaoEitchib ; " K&pt Asmder, 
by Annette F.Watson ; ''Lord Boik- 
mere's Suit,'* by Marion Harland; 
''Instead of the Thorn,"' ^M. 8. 
MaoKitchie ; ''His Last WiU and 
Testament,'* by Minnie Wob^oisb; *'i 
Ten-dollarBill," Illustbated; "NelMe 
Dale's Summer Holiday," feyBoLANTON 
Thorne; "The Mad Stone," Illus- 
trated; " Adam Thome's Bepentance," 
by J. Pebrett; " Which was toBlameV* 
6yH. 0. Garland; "Frances HaUi- 
day's Wedding,*' " The Bell of St. 
Alphege," by B. McCobmick ; " Gordon 
Leigh," Illustrated; "4 Summer 
Holiday," by Ji. W. Beai^e; ''The 
Yellow Bose" by Iii.uBA Sanfobr 
" One Harvest Time," by Jenhi 
Perrett. 
100 Columns of Short Articles and 

Poems, 
Including : " Bearing One Another's 
Burdens," by Mbs. Hbnby Wabd 
Beecheb; "A Preachment about 
Womm:'* "Christian Conditions of 
Success," and '' Seeking, but not Find- 
ing," by Lyman Abbott, D.D. ; " The 
Dear Ones at Home," by Maa M. Jl. 
Sangbteb; "The Cares of Life," by I 
B. Scouller, D.P. ; " The Fellowshf 
of the Family," by Db. J. Basom; 
" A Beligious lAfe/^by C. F. Thwmq; 
" The Fashions for Augusi;'' *'Orm 
in the Kitchen;" "Children's Sleep; 
" The Wife— Companion or What t^ 
" Theory and Foot m Househeefi»g: ' 
" Using What You Know;" "Unmar-^ 
ried Matrons;" "The Art of Sleeping;* 
" Of Novels ; '.* « Good Things CW ; ' 
"Hints to Guests;'* "Fashions fif 
August ; '^ ** The Use of 0]^fortunU%es ; 
"An Electric Bailroad," wUh Illus- 
TBATiON ; " Garden Parties; " " Wcyen 
and Work ; " " BeeOesmiess arid Mm- 
hood;*' "The Peace of the Swnm^ 
Day ;" "Other People's Time;"dc,, fo- 

Over Petty Columijs of Piotubhs* 

gxoBiEs $ind Poetry for the OmiPRW^ J 

YouNQ P^plb's Pastmi; 

Sblbctioms Grave anp Qay; 

Questions and Answbbs; 

These Holiday Nvmhers ^^ ^ ^ 
tained through any Newsa^ Pj^ 
One Penny each. Order :—** PoWB4* 
NuiiBBBS of the Family OiboiiB.'^ 
(^gUces, 13 a 14, Fleet Street, Lwm^* 
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JAMES CLARKE AND CQ,'§ BOOKS. 

una. wofiBoisE's new volumes. 
SISSIE. By Emma. Jani Worboiss. 

down 8to, cloth. 5a. [Now ready. 

MAUDS BOIiINGBBOKE. By Ehm^ 

Jass WoBBOiSB. Crown 8to, 3s. 6d. New Edition. 

[Now read J. 

THE STOHY of PBWBLOPB. By 

Emma Jaxs wo&bozsb. Crown 8to, oloth, 89, 

THB HSIBS of EBBINGTON. By 

Emma Jasm Wosbois*. Crown 8to, cloth, 58. 
THB OI.D ABBOT'S BOAD. A 

NoTel, br Lnxn Alldbtdob, Author of '* By Lov$ 

atid Law/' " dart/' " TKt World 8h0 Avtoke in/' »c. 

Crown Sto, cloth, 5i. 

"In every wBj this book is Tory good readm^r* • • • 

The charm of the book is to be lonnd in the delicacy 

with which character is drawn, in the yigoroos style, 

aad, aboTe all, in the earnestness of oonTlction wmch 

makesitself felt throoghout" — Spectator. 

"Decidedly aboTe the STerage of its kind."~PalI 
MaUGoMtU: 

•* The story is well constmoted, and the characters, 
eipedally the girls, well described."— Pritifh Quarterly 

THB MOBAL FIBATBS, and The 

CSUISE of the QHOST. With TwBiiTT.rxTB 
Illustbatioks. By W. L. Aldbv. Crown 8to, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 
" Will interest boys of a nautical torn of ndnd. There 
are plenty of illustrations."— ^th«n4sum. 

TWBNTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 

TASTY DISHES; A Choice Seleo- 

tion of Two Hundred and Forty Tested Recipes 

for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, and Sapper. Price 

One Shilling^. 

" The ingredients are first giTen, and then the method 

ia described. It appears to us an excellent, useful book 

for the household."— ^rdrocsan Hmrold. 

" We have tested it ourselTes, and we axe perfectly 
Batisfied with the result, more especially where pud- 
dings are concerned. Every housewife ought to 
possess a copy."- jPi>iint(*in. 

LOWDOWi JAMB9 OLABKB It OQ.; K ifc 14. FLBBT ST.. B.C . 

"A CHARUINa KAQAZINB/' 

-Illubtbatbd Lovdon Nbw8. 

THE ROSEBUD: 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAQAZINS 

OF 

NURSERY NURTURE AND AMUSEMENT. 



No. XVIII., y^ SxPT»MB»H, I* NOW READY, wlik 

Thirty-onb Illustrations. 

Contents of September Number. 

*' SoTu-fVow ; '* Pagx Illustkation. 

om'I Cry, Charlie; " with Thrsx Illustrations. 

Leonard's Boai ; with Illustration. 

"Over ihs Sea;" with Illustration. 

Ttpsy Remembert; with Illustration. 

Betsy Brown; with Fivs ILLUSTRATIO^«. 

** Such a Lot of Us ; " Illustration. 

The NigktiHgaUs Lesson ; Illustration. 

In th€ Park ; with Paob Illustration. 

Nur^iry Alphaiei ; with Eight Illustratiohs. 

A Ckerry.Tre€ Lesson ; with Pagx Illustration. 

Comings Home Jrom the Seaside; Illustration. 

** Say your ABC, Sir;" Slats Picture. 

Freddy; with Picture to Pautt or Draw. 

Th4 Young Genius ; Illustration. 

The Piayma/es ; Illustration. 

The Rosihtd ; with Illustratiov, and Music by T. 

Cramftov. 



PBIOa THRaSPSNOB. 



LOinX>!f : JAXES OLARKB k 00.. U A 14. FLBBT ST.. B.O. 



TAB CHfilSTUN WOBLD PULPIT 

Of WEDNESJDA I', SEPTEMBER 6, contains .— 
THE TRANSFIGURATION. By the Rev. Caoon 

LiDDOM. 

WEALTH IN CHRIST. By the Rev. Edward Aston. 

THE SANCrCARY A> SHILOH. By the Rev. 

^_ JcsxpH Sainton. 

PRaIUNG god IN ALL THINGS. A Lecture- 

^^'<x»i>J'«l^* By the Rev. Hbnry Ward Bbxcrbr. 

CHRISXIAN GREETING. By the Rcv; Wiluam 

_ Pbacocx. 

THE BLUE RIBBON CRUSADE. By Mr. R. T. 

THE KING. By the Rev. G. T.' Costrr. 
J AND LIVING. By the Rev. C. H. 

SfOROBON. 
I^nmV) 7Aim OLABKB k 00., 18. FLBBT 8TBBBT. B,0« 



Post Free for Half-a-Crown. 

STANDARD STENOGRAPHY 
(TaTlor's Shorthand Improved). By ALFRED 
JANES, Parliamentarjr Reportsr. Complete System. 
Hundreds of Abbravtationt.— Address A. Janes, 5, 
Crofton-road, Cambfrv^ell, Lendoo, S.B. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

WIN8COMBE SKETCHES of 

RURAL LIFE and SCENERY amonpst the 
MENDIP HILLS. By THEODORE COMPTON. 
Second Edition. Enlarged and re>written. Crown 
8vo. Clotb, 2s. 6d. 



Chap. I. TheValley^Brook, 
and Sprinsrs. 
n. The HiUi, and 
Views from them. 

III. Days of Yore. 

IV. Morkish Timet. 
V. The Village 

Church. 
VI. The Church-yard 

Yew. 
VII. The Village, and 

t^e Shop. 
VIIT. Winscombc Folk. 
IX. The Sidcot Con- 
juror. 



Chap. X. The Wild 
Beasts. 
XI. Our Birds. 
Xir. Reptiles and 

Fishes. 
Xin. Butterflies and 

Floweri". 
XrV. The Rockf . 
XV. Rich and Poor 

together. 
XVI. Town and Coun- 
try Life. 
XVTI. Old Shocf. 
XVIII. Old Coaches. 
XIX. Sidcot School. 



'NEATH SOUTHEBN SKIES. A 

Tale of Biarritz and the Pyrenees. By WILLIAM 
GRAHAM. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3S. 6d. 

BOCKS and BOSES ; or. Phases of 

Life. By VINCENT ROBINSON. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 39. 6d. 

BABLY FOBMS. By Joseph Smith 

FLKTCHBR. Small Bvo, cloth, 3s. 
"These poems are short, too short, as they set forth 
some neJT phases of thought and feeling in language 
rich in poetic beauty, and in rhjrme which lingers in the 
ear like a strain of music." — National Church. 

SKETCHES of ENGLISH NON- 

conformity. Hiatory, Statistics, Statements of Doc- 
trines, he. By the Rev. A. S.DYER, M.A., St. 
Nude's, Southsea. With an Introductory Letter 
y the Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, TS.6d. 

POBTY YEABS in the OHUBCH 

of IRELAND } or. The Pastor, the Parish, and its 
People. Prom 1840 to 1880. A brief Memoir of 
the fate Rev. WILLIAM A. FISHER, of Toor- 
more. With Illustrations. Paper, zs. 
** A very remarkable brochure."— National Church. 

HAS VLklS a FUTUBE? or. Mate- 
rialism and Christianity Contrasted. By J. TYLER. 
Fcap. 8vo, paper cover, zs* 

THE PATHWAY of PEACE; or, 

Counsels and Encouragements for the llarnest In- 
quirer. By the Rev. Dr. WHITTEMORB. Siath 
Thcusand. Small 8vo, cloth, as. 6d. 

PBESSING ONWABD ; or. Earnest 

Counsel* for Holy Living. By Rev. W. M. 
WHITTEMORE, D.D. 3rdl*housand. Small 8vo, 
cloth, 2S. 6d. 

ANENGLISH-PBENCH DICTION- 

ARY. By C. HOSgFIELD and L. DANIEL. 
Cloth, xs. 

A FBENCH-ENGIiISH DICTION- 

ARY. Cloth, IS. The two in one vol., 2s. 

ENGLISH - FBENCH COHHEB - 

CIAL COR.iESPONDKNTj or, the Art of Com- 
posing any Mercantile Letter in either French or 
English, with a Vocabulary of Technical Expres- 
> sions. Cloth, zs.; paper, gd. 



London: WILLIAM POOLS, isA, Paternoster-row. 
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This Powder, so celebrated and perfectly unrivalled in 
destroying BUGS, BEETLES, FLEAS, MOTHS, and all 
Insects (whilst i»erfectly harmless to ail animal life), 
should be kept ready in every household. It is cleanly 
in use. All Woollens and Furs should bo well sprinkled 
with the Powder before placing away. It is invaluable 
to take to the Seaside. To avoid disappointment insist 
upon having 

"KEATING'S POWDER." 

No other Powder is e£Fectual. Sold only in tins, 6d. 
IP., and 2S. 6d. 



To Get Rid of Worms in Children. 

Procure a tin of 

"HEATING'S WOBM TABLETS," 

This unique medicine it certain to cure, and may be 
taken with absolute safety by the youngest child. Price 
zfl. z4d., of all Chemistt (by post 15 Staiaps). Ksatinc>< 
St. Paol's, London, 



The 



Willcox 



'^ Automatic " 

Silent Sewing Machine. 



The Very Highest Ex* 

Cellence in every respect: in 
Design, Construction, Finish, 
and Performance ; Simplicity, 
Ease of Working, Usefulness, 
Durability. 

HAND OR TREADLE. 

Owing to the great elasticity 
and strength of its work, the 
** Automatic '* is specially 
adapted to Costume and Dress- 
making, the Making and Alter- 
ing of Children's Clothing, and 
General Domestic Sewing. 



FREE TRIAL BEFORE PURCHASE- 

Carriage Paid. LifltB Post-free. 



Willoox and Gibba 

8EWINQ fiAOHINE 00. 

150, CHEAPSIDE, and I LONDON 

135, Regent Street, W. J ^^'^^^'^• 
10, Cross Street, MANCHESTER, 
113, Union Street, GLASGOW. 
32, New Road, BRIGHTON. 
15, Mercery Lane, CANTERBURY. 
19, Market Street, NOTTINGHAM. 
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Ricbard Bentley and Son's List. 

Now read J, at all Booksellers, in 1 to1.» crown 870, 
price ds., 

SOCIAL EQUALITY. 

A SHOBT STUDY OP A MISSING SCIENCE. 

By W. H. MALLOCK, Author of " Is Life Worth 
Living?" Ac. 

*' Mr. Mallock is an acute reasoner, whose arguments 
have the force of earnest and borough conriction at 
the back of them."— Poily TeUgraph, 

" Has the great merit of elea m ess and readable- 
ness.*' — Aihtnasum, 

** A work of a singularly gifted mind» of a mind that 
is frank andgentle as it is fearless and profound. . . . 
A book that along with his other works will hand its 
author's name down to posterity as that of one of the 
foremost thinkers of his time."— ^esJbin /owmol. 



NEW WORKS OF FICTION- 

AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 

DAISIES and BUTTERCUPS. 

By MRS. BIDDELL, 

Author of "The Mystery in Palace (Hrdens/* &c. 
In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 

FOB OLD SAKE'S SAKE. By Hon. 

Mrs. PETHEBSTONHAUQH, Author of " Bobin 
Adair/' " Kingsaene/' &c. In 1 vol. crown 8to. 
**The author has sketched with much grace and 
spirit two chapters in the story of two lo?ers from a 
point of view suggested by Mr. Qilbert's ballad of 
** Sweethearts." Her treatment of the famiUar theme 
is skilful, and she has made out of it a very readable 
book."— John Bull. 

ALASNAM'S LADY. By LESLIE 
KEITH, Author of ** Surrender/' ia. In 3 volf., 
crown 8ro. 

A STBANGE JOUBNSY. 3 vols., 

crown 8ro. 
*' The description of this journey is vivid and exciting 
without any exaggerated writing or attempt at sen* 
national effects. It is an episode of African travel, well 
and simply told, and the descriptions are marked by a 
truthfulness which is not common in novels. There is 
no strained attempt at effect. The writer exerts 
throughout a steady and resolute self-control of lan- 
guage which is as praiseworthy as it is rare."— 06Mrv<r. 

A WESTERN WILDPLOWEB. By 

EATHABINE LEE. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

" The plot is ingenious, neatly constructed and inter- 
esting, and, moreover, there is an attempt at oliaracter 
delineation— a rare thing nowadays. . . . Is so well 
written that it can be cordially reoommended to novel 
readers." — Jfominy Poat. 

*' The scenery is finely deseribed» and the style eve^* 
where is easy and refined. The book may be very 
strongly recommended. — Acai^tmy. 

ROYAL ANGUS. By Lord James 

DOUOL AS. In 2 vols. , crown 8vo. 

*' Gravity is not wanting, nor even pathos, to balance 
the lighter passages : and grave or gay, the author is 
always earnest as well as easy, poUshed no less than 
natural on every page."-l>oiiy TtUgraph, 

*' The interest of the novel never relazes its hold 
upon the reader, we may congratulate the author on 
hu undoubted success.— JUind and WaUr, 



BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

AT ALL BOOKSELLERS, price 6$. Mch, 
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BESANTS REVOLT OF MAN.* 
Mr. Besant's name, standing alone on 
the title-page of his latest book, reminds 
us that the "fair companionship" to 
which we owe so many bright and plea- 
sant works of fiction, has been prematurely 
severed, and that the author must for the 
future work alone, without the advice 
and assistance of his friend and fellow- 
labourer, Mr. Rice. It is clear, however, 
that the individual faculty has never been 
entirely merged in that system of dual 
authorship which has been the puzzle and 
the delight of so many readers, both in 
France and in England ; for the book 
which Mr. Besant has produced with 
an anaided pen leaves nothing to be 
desired; it is fresh, vigorous, and en- 
tertaining. The story belongs to a class 
of fiction which seems likely to assume 
considerable proportions in the existing 
state of our civilisation. The simple in- 
terests of life seem exhausted, and novel- 
ists are driven to seek new material in the 
social, religious, or political anomalies of 
the age, and to the dreams and phan- 
tasies of an unknown future. Sometimes 
an imaginary transformation of natural 
law serves the same purpose, or the 
substitution of identities. "Erehwon," 
the «* Coming Race," and the "Fixed 
Period," — not to lengthen out the cata- 
logue — illustrate this tendency in modern 
fiction, and to their number the " Revolt 
of Man'' is the most recent acces- 
sion. It deals not with the facts, or 
even with the theories and speculations of 
the present, but with an order of things 
in which the laws, customs, and organisa- 
tion of existing society are fundamentally 
reversed. But by the very completeness 
of the transformation the satire now and 
then strikes a back-handed blow at the 
existing system ; or, rather, at elements 
in it which every year obliterates. 

The first page of the book introduces 
us to a new and startling social system in 
which the "subjection of man" is the 
primary and all-important fact We see 
the fiill effects of the '* Great Transition," 
and of the " Transfer of Power," the last 
and greatest step in civilisation, which de- 
prhrad men of power and authority which 
nature never intended them to possess or 
exercise. In all the public offices, and in 
all departments of the State, women have 
succeeded to their plac es. The Consti- 
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tution has passed through change upon 
change. The Monarchy has been abo- 
lished. A mixed House of Commons has 
been superseded by one composed entirely 
of women, and then has been suppressed 
altogether. The sole governing power 
resides in the House of Peeresses, the 
members of which, however, hold their 
rank still by birth, and not by election. 
Religion has passed through a similar 
process. The worship of the ** Perfect 
Woman" has become the established 
creed of the land, and all the old books 
belonging to a former faith have suffered 
destruction or oblivion. The barbarous 
civilisation of the past, in which brute 
strength usurped the place and pre- 
rogatives of culture and intellect, has been 
finally abolished. Women have not with- 
drawn to found a new community in the 
solitude of the world apart from men ; 
they have vindicated their rightful claim to 
supremacy, and have put all things under 
their feet. Man, the despot, has become 
the slave. His lot has been utterly re- 
versed. Among the higher classes ath- 
letics and religion are his sole occupa- 
tions; among the lower he has to 
work in the fields or at the loom, 
under the control and surveillance of 
the wiser sex. His function is to execute 
with hb hands what the brain of woman 
conceives and devises. He is the dependent 
being ; for him the only education neces- 
sary is to learn a trade : and the earnings 
which he derives from his occupation are 
paid not to him, for he would be liable to 
misuse and waste them, but to his female 
relations. If he has no such guardians 
and protectors, then his wages go to the 
State, and he is maintained in public 
barracks, at his own cost. At the same 
time there exists an uneasy consciousness 
of possible danger from an outbreak of the 
inferior sex ; and although violence to a 
woman is punished by life-long imprison- 
ment, even on the unsupported testimony 
of the alleged victim, the possibility of a 
social revolt is not wholly ignored, and 
brute strength is opposed to brute 
strength by means of a system of 
Convict Wardens and Guards, who keep 
watch and ward over their own sex in sup- 
port of law, order, and religion. The most 
serious element of danger, however, in the 
established order arises from the question 
of marriage. Man woos for himself no 
longer ; he has to wait till his young affec- 
tion is courted and won. Unfortunately 
for his hopes, professional success can only 



be reached late in life in the severe compe- 
tition of society, and not till she has passed 
her prime, is a woman free to think of 
love. And even when the time of rest 
comes to crown the arduous labours of 
middle life, it is not with a mate of her own 
)age that professional eminence would 
pair. The old invariably choose young 
husbands, whose fancies, even in the best 
regulated families, too oflen have strayed 
elsewhere ; and then come separation, dis- 
appointment, and misery, with other evils 
perhaps to follow, when jealousy and 
passion and rage enter into a conflict of 
death. From such a situation the story 
takes its rise : love endangered is the first 
cause of revolt 

Constance, the young and beautiful 
Countess of Carlyon, Home Secretary in 
the Government of the day but already 
doomed to parliamentary defeat, is in love 
with her cousin Edward, Earl of Chester, 
and the one lineal descendant of the 
ancient royal house still surviving. The Earl, 
a decidedly unconventional young man, 
and oblivious of all the modesty and re- 
serve appropriate to early manhood, not 
only returns his cousin's love, but even 
anticipates it ; and in the same spirit of 
reckless hardihood with which he rides 
about London, even to his unmarried 
cousin's house, without escort and 
chaperon, or demands beer before 
midday, he also insists on wooing for 
himself; gains his point, and proves, to 
one person, at any rate, that man is not 
always the meek creature to which he has 
been debased. But obstacles close the 
way to happiness. The Duchess of Dun- 
stanburgh, the most powerful peeress in 
the nation, is bent on an alliance with the 
young EarL Her sixty years, and the 
three husbands she has already buried, 
do not cause her a moment's hesitation ; 
nor the delicately-conveyed suggestions of 
her intimate friends that such a disparity 
of years, and affection already engaged 
by another, give little prospect of married 
happiness. The Duchess is obstinate, 
and, by the aid of the Chancellor, her 
creature and tool, whose ward the young 
nobleman is, she endeavours to get the 
force of law on her side. Only by a 
counter proposal, and by an appeal from 
the decision of the Chancellor to the 
judgment of the House of Peeresses, does 
theCountessofCarlyonsecurcafewmonths' 
respite. The Earl, moreover, in spite 
of the impropriety of a young man, 
and a ward in Chancery, having any 
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opinion whatsoever on the question 
of his own marriage, does not hesitate 
to state openly that no power on etrth 
shall compel him to marry "such 
a painted and be- ruddled old hag.*' 
The story spreads ; popular feeling is 
roused ; excitement increases, and where- 
ever Lord Chester goes he is the one 
object of interest. In him the cry of 
" Young men for young wives," finds its 
best embodiment. Finally, he crowns all 
his misdeeds by proclaiming the absurdity 
of a young man loving a woman eighteen 
years his senior. The anxiety of the 
Chancellor deepens into dismay on hear- 
ing a story which had been whispered in 
every club in London, and she determines 
that the best course would.be to get the 
young nobleman out of town, and as far 
away from popular observation as possible. 
The Earl's usual chaperon is ill, and in ex- 
tremity he is entrusted to the care of Pro- 
fessor Ingleby, his former tutor — a lady of 
profound learning, but of suspected or- 
thodoxy. It was doubtful policy, for the 
Professor's sympathies were entirely with 
her young charge, and though she had 
repressed some of his unwise outbursts of 
anger at his position, it was always with 
the implied promise that when the right 
time came> she would teach him his true 
resource and deliverance. Tempters often 
take their victims up and down the world, 
and the journey to the Professor's secluded 
house at Cambridge was not as direct as 
. th€{ Duchess would have desired. 
Woman's Kb«Uiii«. 

Their first halt was Windsoir. Here, after 
ordering dinner^ the Profeasor took her pupil 
to visit Eton. It was half-holiday, and the 
girls were out of Bchool. Some were at the 
Debating Society's rooms, where a political 
discussion was going on ; some were strolling 
by the river under the grand old elms; some 
were reading noyeU in the shade ; some were 
lying on the bank talking and laughing. It 
was a pleasant picture of happy school-life. 

" Look at these buildings," said the Pro- 
fessor, taking up a position of vantage. "They 
were built by one of yonranoestors, beautified 
by another, repaired and enlarged by another. 
This la the noblest of the old endowments-^ 
for boys." 

The Earl looked round him In wonder. 
" What would boys do with such a splendid 
place F *' he asked. 

"Have my lessons bornei so Uttle fruit that 
yon should ask that question ? " The Professor 
looked disappointed. '*My dear boy, they 
played in the playing-fields, they swam and 
rowed in the river, they studied in the sohool, 
ihey worshipped in the chapel. When it was 
resolved to divide the endowments, women 
naturally got the first choice, and they chose 
Eton. Afterwards the boys* public schools feU 
gradually into decay, and bit by bit they were 
either closed or became appropriated by girls. 
There was once a famous sohool at a place called 
Eugby. That died. The Lady of the Manor, 
I believe, gradually absorbed the revenues. 
Harrow and Marlborough fell in, after a few 
years, for girls. Tou see, when once mothers 
realised the dangers of publio school >life las 
boys, they naturally left off sending them,'* 

•' Yes— I see— the danger that-—-" 

" That they would become masterful. Lord 
Chester, like yourself ; that they would use 
their strength to recover'iheir old supremacy, 
that they would di8eover"f-*here she sank her 



voice, although they were not within earshot 
of anyone — "tkat they would discover how 
strong^ of brain goes with strength of 
muscle." 

At Oxford, there was a repetition of the 
same story, though in another form ; and 
there it was revealed to the young man 
that the discoveries of the past had b^en 
let slip by women through ignorance and 
inability to use them. The journey north- 
wards from Oxford furnished new com- 
mentary on the same text. 

Northwards from OxforiL 

They left Oxford next day and proceeded 
north. 

" I think," said the Professor as they were 
driving smoothly along the road, " that they 
did wrong in not trying to maintain the old 
railways. True there were many accidents, 
and sometimes great loss of life ; yet it must 
have been a convenience to get from London 
to Liverpool in five hours. To be sure, the art 
of making engines is dead, such arts could not 
survive when their new system of separate 
labour was introduced." 

They passed the old tracks of the railways 
from time to time, now long canals, grass- 
grown, and now high embankments covered 
with trees and bushes. Th^re were bla^k 
holes, too, in the hillsides, through which the 
iron road had once run. 

" The country in the nineteenth century^'* 
said the Professor, " was populous and wealtny, 
but it would be at first terrible for one of us to 
see and to live in. From end to end there were 
gre^t factories driven by steam-engines, 
in which men worked in gangs, and from 
which a perpetual black cloud of smoke 
rose to the sky ; trains ran shrieking along 
the iron roads with more diouds of smoke 
and steam. Th« results of the work 
were grand ; but the workmen were uucared 
for, and killed by the long hoars and the foul 
atmosphere. I talk like a woman *' — she 
checked herself with a smile,—" and I Want 
to talk so that yoo shall feel like a man—of 
the ancient type/' " There is ono point of 
difference between man's and woman's legis- 
lation which I would havO you bear in mind. 
Man looks to the end, woman thinks of the 
means. If man wanted a great thing done, 
he oared little about the sufferings of those 
who did that thing. A great railway had to be 
built; those who made it perished of fever 
and exposure. "What matter P The railway 
remained. A great injastioe had to be removed; 
to remove it cost a war, with death to thou- 
sands. Man oared little for the deaths, but much 
for the result. Man was like Nature* which 
takes infinite pains to constntct an insect of 
marvellous beauty, and then allows it to be 
crushed in thousands almost as soon as bom. 
Woman, on the otiier hand, considers the 
means." 

A thre^ days* journey brings the tra- 
velleJTS to Manchester, now a beautiful 
town, situated in lovely scenery and on 
the banks of a pure, sparlding stream, 
without a mill or a factory, and with a 
population of 20,00a When the com- 
mand of th^ pur-se was once obtained by 
womftD, and the wages of her male rela- 
tions paid over to her as their representa- 
tive and gus^rdian, the old manufacturing 
system speedily sank into decay. Such 
was thftstory of the transition from activity 
to quiescence. 

The VaU •€ Ximclisster. 

<* Presently it began, to be whispered abroad 
ih»t the hours were too long, the work too 
hard* and the association of men together in 



such large numbers was dangerous. Then, 
little by Uttle* wives withdrew their husbands 
from the worka^ mothevs their sons, and set 
them up with E^inning-jennies and looms at 
lM>me« Hand-made cotk>n was protected; the 
machine-tiiade was neglected. Soon the 
machines were silent and the factories closed ; in 
course of time they were pulled down. Then 
other improvements followed. The population 
was enormously diminished, partly by the new 
laws which forbade the marriage of unhealthy 
or deformed men, and only allowed women to 
choose husbands when they had themselves 
obtained a certificate of good health and good 
conduct. Formerly the men married at nine- 
teen ; by the new laws they were compelled to 
wait until four and twentv ; then, further, to 
wait until they were asked; and lastly, if they 
were asked, to obtain aoertificate of soundnen 
and freedom from any complaint which might 
be transmitted to children. Therefore, as few 
of the Manchester workmen were quite free 
from some form of disease, the population 
rapidly decreased. . . Marriage being thus 
almost impossible, the Manchester women 
emigrated, and the workmen stayed where they 
were, and gradually the weakly ones died out 
As for the present Manchester man, you shall 
see him on Sunday when he goes to chuioh.^' 

After a visit to Liverpool, and an inspec- 
tion of the great cohvict prison there, in 
which men were confined for crimes of 
violence — too many of them convicted on 
a false charge — the Professor and her pupil 
make the best of their way to Cambridge, 
to spend some time in the secluded house 
of the former. There a singular surprise 
is in store for the young EarL He not 
only finds plans for a great social rero- 
lution afoot, and several of his personal 
friends banded together in the scheme, 
but also sees for the first time a family in 
which the man is master and supreme 
authority, and is revered by his household 
as well as loved. His own heart has already 
been given ; but of liis new companions 
it is clear that Clarence Veysey, the young 
divine Jo be, is deeply in love with Grace 
Ingleby, and Algy Dunquerque with her 
younger sister Faith. It is unnecessary to 
describe in detail the graiual initiation 
into the laws and customs and faith oi 
another age in which man held his tnie 
place, and woman hers. In this part 
of the story there are some reKgtous 
allusions which jar on the sensibflities 
of the reader. It was hardly essential 
for the success of the story to make 
Professor Ingleby's husband' a direct in- 
heritor and transmitter of episcopal 
authority, and it is unpleasant to fiftd 
faith in the Divine Man set in satinc 
contrast with the worship of the "Pcrfsct 
Woman. " Happily, passages of this kmd 
are rare, and the irreverence— if the tenn 
is not too strong for tiie offence— is evi- 
dently unintentional. , In due time, 
when the hour for action approaches, the 
party separates, until the decisive moment 
arrives. A chance occurrence precipitates 
the issue. In the village just outside the 
Earl's park-wall, a virago, in a fit of 
jealous passion, accuses her innocent hus- 
band of violence ; the officers of kw have 
him in theii^ clutch, but the yoapg noble- 
man delivers him by force, and gita him 
shelte^.|n hj^hc^^.ws4«««^^ 
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among the villages already prepared, in 
some measure, for action, and smoulder- 
ing resentment and discontent swell into 
a blaze of fury; the "Revolt of Man*' 
has began in earnest, although as yet the 
force was but a puny one We must pass 
on without describing the way in which 
the little army was drilled and recruited ; 
its start towards London, and its continual 
growth on the march, till it numbered ten 
thousand strong and efficient men, well 
armed and ready to dare the worst ; the 
stormy debates in the House of Peeresses 
when the news of the strange movement 
first reached it ; the mutual taunts, 
charges, and recriminations, and the final 
preparations made to suppress and an- 
nihilat« the rebels. In their doomed 
camp Constance, the Countess of Carlyon, 
made a sudden appearance. 

The Nlvbt ■•fore the Banie. 

She was pale, aad tears were ia her ejes. 
She wore a ridi^-habit; bnt it was covered 
with dost. 

"Edward!" she cried- **riy— ly, while 
there is time I All of you fly ! " 

" What is it, Constance f How came yoa 
liereP'* 

" I oame here because I can bear it no 
longer. I came to warn you and to help your 
escape^ if that may be. The Dacbess has isstied 
# warrant for my arrest — for hif^h treason. 
That is notbioff/' with a prond gestore. 
" The^ will say I ran away from the warraat. 
That IS false. Edward, your life is gone unless 
ymu are twentymiles from London to-morrow." 

•'Come, Constance," said the Professor, 
** you are hot and tirod, Eest a little ; drinl 
•onae water ; take breath. We are prepared, I 
think, for all that yon can tell us." 

'* Oh I no — no— you cannot be. Listen ! 
Tliey have ten thousand CooFict Wardens in 
Hyde Park '* 

" W© know this," saidAlgemon. 

" Who will attack you to-morrow." 

"We know this, too." 

" Their orders are to shoot down all without 
parley. AU— do yoa hear? — who are found 
with arms. The Chiefs are to be taken to thp 
Tower." She shuddered. 

•* We know all this, Constance,*' said Lonl 
Chester. 

" You know it I And yon can look nnoon- 
oemed ? " 

"Not unconcerned entirely, but resigned 
perhaps, and eren hopeful." 

"Edward what can yon do? " 

" If they hare orders to shoot all who do not 
fly» niy men, for their part, bajVe orders not to 
fly, but to shoot all who stand m their way." 

*' Tour men ? Poor farm-labourers ! What 
canthcrdof 

^Wait til] morning, Conatahea, and you 
shall ase. Is therei anything else you can tell 
mef" 

"Yes. After the Wardens have dispersed 
the rebels, the Horse Guards are to be ordered 
out to ride them down." 

•*0h!" said Locd Cheste- "Well. . . . 
After we are di8j>er»ed, we will oensider the 
question oltha tiding down. Then we need not 
expect the Horse Guards tomorrow morning P ** 

" Ko ; they will Come afterwards." 

" Thank yon, OooatMice -^ yon hare girem m« 
coepiee^ ol int^Uigenoe. I fonfess I was un- 
eertain abo«it the Guards. And now, dear 
child" — ^he called her, the late Home Secretary', 
dsac child — ** as this is a solemn m??ht, and 
we hare mnoh to think of and todo . . . one 
Wttrd bafoM ve part. Constance, you hf^re by 
tUa^ct o{.ypors caet in your let with us, be- 
caofe yon thought to save my life. Everyw 
Bmgfii dlfted upon to-monrow's victory. H 



!we fail, we die. Are you ready to die with 
me?" 

She made no reply. The old feeling, the 
overwhelming force of the man, made her 
«heek white, and her heart faint. Bhe held 
out her hands. 

He took her--obefore all those witnesses — in 
his arms, and kissed her on the forehead. 

" Stay with us, my darling," he whispered ; 
" cast in your lot with mine." 

She had no power to resist^ none to ref ase. 
She was conquered. Man was stronger than 
Woman. 

Tlie sequel may be shortly told. A 
night-alarm suddenly devised by a group 
of girls who have followtd the march of 
the army, is sufficient to scatter the army 
<A Wardens^ without officers and leaders, 
untrained for concerted actioui and with 
no heart or liking for the work before 
them. Nor was it to be expected that the 
wives and mothers of the Horse Guards 
would allow their sons and husbands to 
expose life and limb to the terrible danger 
of a desperate battle ; so each carried off 
her warrior, and deprived him of his per- 
sonal freedom to go and come much in 
the same way as that a( small contracting 
tailors or common lodging-house keepers. 
To the bolder spirits in the rebel army it 
was a disappointment th^t there was to be 
no fighting after all the drill and prepara* 
tion, unless they chose to supply forces to 
both sides. Meanwhile, in the panic and 
confusion which prevailed throughout the 
city, no information had reached the au- 
thorities of the flight of the Wardens and 
the desertion of the Guards, and the police 
procession, according to previous arrange 
ment, advanced to take over the rebel 
prisoners to be dealt with by law. A 
strange fate was in store for them. 
A Tarn of tiM Whael. 

The police procession formed in Whitehall 
and slowly moved north. H was headed by 
Lady Prinottown, riding, withi her two assis 
tant secretaries, after them came the chief 
dorks and senior clerks of the dopartinent, 
followed by tho messengers, police-constables^ 
and servants who walked $ af ier them followed 
with a horrible grumbling and grindiog of 
wheels, the six great black tumbrils intended 
for- the prisoners. 

The mai-ch was through Regent-street, 
Oxford-Street, Tottenham-court«road, Chalk 
Farm, and so up Haverstoob'hill. Every- 
wheie the streets were lined with women, who 
looked after the dreadful signs of punishment 
with pity and terror, even though they ack- 
nowledged the justice' and necessity of the 
step. 

These man, they toM eaek other, had toYQ 
down teUgifflu, scoffed at things holy, and pro* 
claimed divorce where the husband had been 
forced to marry ; they pretended that theirs was 
the right to rule ; they were going to destroy 
every social institution. Should such Wretches 
be allowed to live ? 

Yet always, the whisper, the suspicion, th0 
doubt, the question, put not in words, but by 
looks and gestuQee, — ** What have we women 
done that we should deserve to rule P and which 
among us does not know that the Beligion of 
the Perfect Woman was only invented by our- 
selves for the better suppression of mam P 
Who believes itP Wliat have we dww with 
love?" .... 

The Procession reached the top of Haver- 
stock-hill. Hampstead-hill alone remained, 
Ib a short time tha velentless Lady Prince- 



town would be on the field of action. Strange, 
not only that no sign of the Army had 
been seen, but that no firing had been heard. 
Could Lord Chester have fled with all his 
men? 

Now, just before the Police Procession 
reached the Heath they were astonished by a 
clattering of mounted soldiers, richly dressed 
and gallantly armed, who rode down the 
narrow streets of the town and surrounded 
them. They were a detachment of cavalry, 
headed by Captain Dunquerque, who saluted 
Lady Princetiown laughing. AU the men 
laughed, too. 

'• I have the honour," he said, *' to invite 
your ladyship to take a seat in a tumbrlL You 
are my prisoner." 

** Where — where — where is the Army?" 

" You mean the Convict Wardens ? They 
fled before daylight. Come, my lada; time 
presses." * 

They were actually in the hands of the 
enemy. 

In a few moments the whole of the Chiefs 
of the great Police Departments were being 
driven in the rumbling black tumbrils, fol- 
lowed by the Lancers, towards the Bebel 
camp. 

They looked at each other in sheer despair. 

" As for you women," said Captain Don- 
querque, addressing the clerks and constables, 
** You can go free* Disperse I Vanish I " 

He left them staring at each other. Pre- 
sently a few turned and hurried down the hlU 
to spread the news. But the greater part fol- 
lowed timidly, but spurred by curiosity, into 
tho camp. Here what marvels met their eyes I 
Men, such as they had never dreamed of, 
bravely dressed, and bearing themselves with 
a gallant masterfulness whicn frightened those 
who saw it for the flrst time. Presently a 
trumpet blew and the men fell in. Then the 
astonished women saw that wonderful thing, 
the evolutions of an army. The regisctcnts 
were drawn up in a great hollow square. At 
one corner stood the fatal black tumbril with 
Lady Princetown and her aides sitting dole- 
fully and in amazement. Bands of music 
stood in the centre. Presently LoitL Chester, 
the Chief, rode in with his staff, and the 
bands broke out in triumphal strains. 

" Men of England ! " he cried, " our enemies 
have fled. There is no longer any opposition. 
We march on Londou immediately." 

The shouts of the soldiers rent the air. 
When silence was possible, the Bishop, vener- 
able in lawn-sleeves and cassock, spoke, " I 
proclaim Edward, sometime called Earl of 
Chester, lawful hereditary king of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Ood save the King I " 
Then the officers of the Staff did homage, 
, bending the knee, and kissing the hand of 
their sovereign. And the bands struck up 
again, playing the old and well-nigh forgotten 
air, *' God save the King ! '* And the soldiers 
shouted again. And Lady Princetown saw, 
indeed^ that the supremacy of women was 
gone. 

The end needs no power of divination 
for conjecture* Needless to tell how the 
system of bygone days is gradually re-es- 
tablishedy the sexes resuming their 
natural functions and positions. Even 
the women find the new days and the in- 
verted order pleasanter than the old. 
They have more freedom, if less power ; 
and they can receive the love which they 
undertook to give. The story of the 
Revolt is thoroughly entertaining, and 
not without touches of a deeper wisdom 
here and there, while the illusion of an 
imaginary civilisation is sustained through- 
out with a skill which defies reproduction 
in a brief sketch like this. To bonow the 
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language of the river, Mr. Besant is as 
good in a " Funny " as in a " Pair ** ; and, 
this said, what more remains ? 



THE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS-* 
Ma Robert Louis Stevenson is one of 
the few men rising into notice from the 
delicacy and finish of his touch and the 
felicity of his thoughts. And now he 
appears before us as a novelist, and with 
a title that will be sure to awaken interest 
and to create a demand on the part of the 
general public. It was a happy inspira- 
tion which led him to adopt the 
title of the " New Arabian Nights." The 
idea offers so many advantages to the 
novelist that we often wonder it has not 
been more frequently carried out. 
Modern society is full of short romance, 
and comedy and tragedy are alike waiting 
to lend their aid to such an effort The 
writer has not to go far for his material, 
nor will his inventive powers be very 
severely taxed. The exact spirit of the 
** Arabian Nights" is, no doubt, difficult to 
reproduce. London is not Bagdad, nor 
has England much in common with Araby 
the blest. Scepticism and unbelief are bad 
elements to work with, even when they 
give themselves fine names and assume a 
scientific form ; but modem society, with 
its wholesale dissipation and overpowering 
pursuit of pleasure ; with its vicissitudes 
of wealth and poverty ; with its gambling, 
whether on the Stock Exchange or the 
Turf ; with its politics and intrigues ; with 
its pretensions and sham — is a fine field 
nevertheless, a field of which the author 
of the •• New Arabian Nights " has but 
touched the fringe, as it were. The reader 
will miss a little of that Eastern aroma 
which has kept the old Arabian Nights 
sweet and precious for ages, and will keep 
them sweet and precious for ages yet to 
come; and, of course, we are bound 
to believe that the moral, as the King 
of Persia remarked, that there is no 
wickedness equal to that of a woman, 
has long ceased to be applicable to the 
woman of this highly enlightened and ex- 
tremely moral age. In another respect, 
also, there is a difference. Our author 
writes two volumes in good, well-leaded 
type, and yet he can only make his new 
Arabian Tales fill one of them. Are 
we, then, to suppose that the modem 
genius is cramped and confined, compared 
with that of the ancients, or that the 
Chronicles of Queen Victoria, the Em- 
press Queen of India^ are sterile compared 
with those of the ancient kings of Persia, 
who extended their empire into the 
Indies over all the islands thereunto be- 
longing, beyond the Ganges and as far as 
China? 

The adventurer in the present case is 
Prince Florizel, of Bohemia, who during 
his residence in London gained the affec- 
tion of all classes of society by the seduc« 

* New Arabian Nights. By Robert Louis SteTenion. 
In Two Volumes. Locdoo ; Chatt9 an4 Wiadus, Picca- 
dilly, xas. 



tiveness of his manner, and by a well con- 
sidered generosity. He was a remarkable 
man, even by what was known of him, and 
that was but a small part of what he 
actually did. The Prince was accustomed, 
we are told, to take the world with as much 
philosophy as any ploughman. A plough- 
man, by the way, is, perhaps, as un- 
philosophical a being as any to be 
found in the United Kingdom. Be 
that as it may, the Prince of Bohe- 
mia had a taste for eccentricity and 
adventures. Now and then he fell 
into a low mood when there was no 
laughable play — ^and that must have been 
very often — to witness in the London 
theatres, and when the season of the 
year was unsuitable to those field sports 
in which he excelled all competitors. In 
fact, he was much given to evening 
rambles with Colonel Geraldine, his 
Master of the Horse. This latter person 
appears to us the more admirable of the 
two. He was a young officer of a brave 
and venturesome disposition. Long prac- 
tice and varied acquaintance with life 
had given him a singular facility in disguise. 
He could adapt not only his face and 
bearing, but his voice, almost his thoughts, 
to those of any rank, character, or nation ; 
and in this way he diverted attention from 
thePrince, and sometimes gained admission 
for the pair into strange societies. In this 
way,one evening in March, they were driven 
by a sharp fall of sleet into an oyster-bar in 
the immediate neighbourhood of Leicester- 
square. The bar was surrounded by the 
usual ragamuffins, male and female, to be 
found in such places of resort When the 
Prince was getting tired of the place and 
people, the door was thrown violently open, 
and a young man enters, followed by a 
couple of commissionaires, each of them 
carrying a large dish of cream tarts, 
which the young man begs everyone, with 
exaggerated courtesy, to accept. Some- 
times his offer was laughingly accepted ; 
sometimes it was firmly or even harshly 
rejected In the latter case the young 
man himself ate the tarts with soihe more 
or less humorous commentary. The 
Prince ate one, and joins the young man, 
the generous donor, in a little supper in a 
small French restaurant in Soho. It turns 
out that the gentleman in question, who 
has spent his fortune, and has no means 
or accomplishment or training by which 
he could earn another, is a member of the 
Suicide Club, which holds its sittings not 
far from Charing-cross Station. Let us 
give, to illustrate our author's style, his 
description of 

A NtKht at tbe 8alcl«e Club. 

As in all other places of resort, one type 
predominated — people in the prime of youth, 
with every show of intelligence and sensibility 
in their i^pearanoe> but with little promise of 
strength, or the qoality that makes success. 
They stood leaning on tables, and shifting on 
their feet; sometimes they smoked extra- 
ordinarily fast, and sometimes they let their 
cigars go out | some talked well, but the con- 



versation of others was plainly the result of 
nervous tension, and was equally without wit 
or purport. As each new bottle of champagne 
was opened, there was a manifest improve- 
ment in gaiety, only two were seated, one in a 
chair in the recess of the window, witii his 
head hanging, and his hands plunged deep 
into his ^user's pockets, pale, and visibly 
moist with perspiration, saying never a word 
— a very wreck of soul and b<^y. The other 
sat on the divan dose by the chimney [we 
presume the writer means sofa, but divan has 
a more outlandish air], and attracted notice by 
a trenchant dissimilarity from all the rest. 
He was probably upwards of forty, but he 
looked fully ten years older ; and Floriiel 
thought he had never seen a man more 
naturally hideous, nor one more ravaged by 
disease and ruinous excitement. There was 
little decency among the members of the dub. 
Some boasted of the disgraceful actions, the 
consequences of which had reduced them to 
seek refuge in death. And the others hstened 
without disapproval. There was a tacit 
understanding against moral judgments, and 
whoever passed the club doors, enjoyed 
already some of the immunities of the tomb. 
They drank to each other's memories, and to 
those of notable suicides in the past. They 
compared and developed their different views 
of death, some decl^ng that it was no more 
than blackness and cessation, others full 
of a hope that that very night they should 
be scaling the stars, and communing with the 
mighty <&ad. 

'* To the eternal memory of Baron Treack, 
the type of suicides," cried one. "He went 
out of a small cell into a smaller, that hemi^ht 
come forth again to freedom/' 

" For my part/' said a second, " I wish for 
no more than a bandage for my eyes aad 
cotton for my ears. Onlv they have no cotton 
thick enough in this world.'' 

A third was for reading the mysteries of 
life in a future state; and a fourth professed 
that he would never have joined the dob if he 
had not been induced to believe in Mr. 
Darwin. 

"i could not bear," said this remarkable 
suicide, ''to be descended from an ape." 

Altogether the Prince was disappointed 
by the learning and conversation of the 
members. 

We should think so. They seem to 
have been a sorry set, and our author 
would have done better had he been 
able to interest the reader more in their fate. 
He becomes more ingenious, however, as 
he proceeds, and when we get to the end of 
the story of the young man with aeam 
tarts, who is now a comfortable house- 
holder in Wigmore - street. Cavendish- 
square, we are quite inclined to peruse 
the adventures of Prince Florizel and the 
President of the Suicide Club as detailed 
in the story of the " Physician and the 
Saratoga Trunk." But even there we have 
to read the adventures of the hansom 
cab before we get rid of the President 
of the Suicide Club. Prince Florizel 
has a longer existence, and reappears 
in the clever story of "The Rajah's 
Diamond," a story which, it must be ad- 
mitted, however, is quite as improbable as 
it is clever. The fact is, that in the " New 
Arabian Nights" it is assumed that men and 
women are even more foolish than those 
of real life — a consummation which the 
reader finds it hard to swallow. The 
Prince, hurled from his throne by bis 
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presumption to think that he had better 
be at home than seeking adventures in 
Paris or in London, now keeps a cigar 
shop in Rupert-street, much frequented 
by foreign refugees, and is the handsomest 
tobacconist in London — a compliment we 
shall not be able to pay some other 
princes when the Revolution comes. In 
his second volume our author is still more 
improbable, but he has the art of unveil- 
ing a plot of which we care to see the end, 
and thus recalls the school of Wilkie Collins 
or of Edgar Poe. Indeed, some of his 
stories are quite worthy to stand side by 
side with th^ best of those of the writers 
named. Mr. Robert Louis Stevenson has 
a light touch, an air of ingenuity, and a 
graceful style. He is an artist in a true 
sense, and works honestly and, perhaps, 
the more effectively that, in this instance 
at any rate, he has no peculiar crotchets to 
ventilate, no pet theories to commend, but 
simply seeks the innocent amusement of 
that important body the general public 
That he has been a student of French liter- 
ature is quite clear,but he is none the worse 
for that We may hope to hear from him 
again in this line of things. It seems to 
us that he is equal to a higher flight 



LIFE IN NAPLES.* 



This series of pen-and-ink sketches is not 
the offhand production of a passing 
traveller. M. Peter is the esteemed 
minister of the Swiss Church in Naples, 
and has spent sixteen years amongst the 
people whose life and hibits he so plea- 
santly describes. Any one intending to 
pass a winter in that Southern region 
would find in thb modest volume a suit- 
able companion, if not a handy guide, in 
his rambles. But the work may further 
be regarded as a valuable contribution 
towards the study of a singular race of 
people, hitherto but little affected by 
modern ideas. As we accompany M. 
Peter in his walks among the villages 
around Naples and Vesuvius we seem to 
be moving amidst forms of life and man- 
ners of great simplicity and not a little 
attractiveness. The pictures, doubtless, if 
fully sketched, would have more shadoivs ; 
but our author, although he has studied 
the *^ human documents,'' as M. Zola calls 
them, with close attention, is careful to 
conceal from view much that would be 
repellent. This picture must, therefore, 
not be accepted as in every respect true to 
nature ; but we may be thankful that, in 
spite of gross ignorance and debasing 
superstition, there is so much that is good 
in the benighted regions of Southern 
Italy. 

But, without further introduction, we 
will proceed to give our readers some idea 
of the interestiog matter contained in the 
volume, which consists of twelve sketches, 
some of which have aheady appeared in 
Swiss magazines. 

* Etudes Kajpolitaines. Par John Peter, Janganne : 
Otorgn Bndtt x88i. 



We begin with the following description 
of 

The People In Naples. 

The people in old Naples are incredibly 
ignorant. In the north of Italy, reading 
brightens up the life of the poorest, for every- 
body can read, and delights to do so. In 
Naples, the illiterate people aie numerous, and 
the great majority of those who can read make 
little use of this privilege. Bat the popolamo 
likes to exchange ideas ; he is a talker. You 
will see him spouting and gesticulating for 
hours together about the lottery, the price of 
food, the religious festivals, the Piedmontese 
monarch for whom he has no love, and 
Francis II. whom he regrets. Another of his 
pleasures is gambling. Every week he buys 
lottery tickets. If he has nothing to do, yon 
will see him take a hand at scopa with 
greasy cards which seem to have been used by 
several generations. If you meet a drunken 
man, in all probability you will find that he is 
a foreign sailor, upset by the heady wine of 
the PoniUea. The Neapolitan loves to talk 
and play, he is also passionately fond of 
squabbles and quarr^. The least dispute will 
bring together a host of spectators attracted 
by the sharp cries which precede a fight. 
Most frequently it is women who fi^ht these 
singular battles, commonly armed with a 
comb or a shoe, very seldom with a knife. The 
d^eated combatant falls into convulsious, and 
goes to the nearest barber, and has a few cups 
of blood drawn. 

The lower middle olasses, disdaining the 

Pleasures of the populace, frequent the oaf 4s, 
'hey drink a glass of water, and quietly take 
their siesta. The cream of the district, the 
doctors, the ecclesiastics, and the merchants 
6f some importance, assemble in the chemists' 
shops. These gentlemen are indifferent to 
what goes on in the street. They will hardly 
glance at a bride with her dress of bright 
vellow or deep blue, taking her first wfuk, 
leaning proudly on the arm of her husband. 
But amays when the holy Sacrament passes, 
they kneel on the threshold of the shop. 

Our author has a charming chapter on 
the country around Naples. His pic- 
tures of the scenery and of the people are 
very life-like. He takes his reader with 
him on Easter Monday to Pascone to 
witness the joyous but simple fi^e so 
popular among the lower orders ; then he 
describes some of the numerous religious 
festivals which follow one another in rapid 
succession all the summer through, and 
of whicl) religion is ^the pretext, and 
pleasure the real occasion. The mys- 
teries performed, and the superstitions 
practised, are often very curious. On one 
occasion, M. Peter saw a woman pass her 
tongue over the space intervening between 
the door of the church at Sl Marie des 
Bains and the high altar, the people the 
while loudly expressing their admiration 
of such piety (?). On another occasion 
on entering a village, he was called to 
perform the singular duty of 

Reading a Love-letter In Public. 

The document was handed to him by a group 
of men and women. It was from a corporal to 
his dear Yinccnza. At Christmas he would 
be far away from the village, but he would be 
sure to come at Easter. The remembrance of 
Vinoenza lessens the fatigues of his military 
life. The hearers are greatly amused by the 
amorous prose. A young girl, with bright 
looks, and wearing a red and blue corset, hides 
her face behind her companions — this 13 the 
1 4ear yinoenza. The politic corporal Torgets 



no one in his New Year's wishes. As we read 
out each name^ the persons mentioned laugh 
aloud. This marriage will certainly tase 
place, for the corporal has everybody in his 
favour. We therefore present our compliments 
to the pretty girl, who reddens up and dares 
not look at us, and at length runs and hides 
her confusion in a neighbouring house. 

One of the most charming chapters 
contains a description of Padre Rocco, 
who for sixty years was the popular 
apostle of Naples. Its miserable and 
degraded lazzaroni were the chief objects 
of his solicitude. Gregorio Matteo — such 
was his real name — was not a thinker, but 
he had a ready tongue, and delighted to 
speak on those subjects which the Church 
of Rome allows its priests to treat very 
freely. "With what sererity the monk 
denounced sin, and with what earnestness 
he declared the compassion of God ! *' 
The following is the closing passage of 
one of his addresses. He was preaching 
on the necessity of conversion. " I want," 
he said, " an external sign of your peni- 
tence. Let those who ought to repent of 
the horrible sins of which I have spoken, 
and who are willing to do so, lift up their 
hands." Almost the whole audience de- 
clared themselves in this way guilty and 
penitent. Rocco then looked at the 
crucifix. " O, my Saviour," he said, " a 
sword is needed to cut off these hands 
which have so often offended Thee by 
their dishonourable deeds, by their thefts 
and their homicides." Thei>eople, terri- 
fied by these words, uttered in an alarm- 
ing voice, weep and promise to alter their 
mode of living, and then respectfully ac- 
company the father to his convent, sing- 
ing the penitential psalm as they go along. 

Indefatigable in his efforts among the 
most abandoned portions of the popula- 
tion, he became a power in the city, and 
was the means of introducing several use- 
ful institutions. The Asylum for the Poor 
{Albergo dei Poveri\ owes its existence 
to him. M. Peter thus describes another 
of the Padre^s achievements : — 
The LtybtlDK of the Streets of Naples. 

In the many narrow and intersecting streets 
the darkness was favourable to robbery and 
murder. The peaceful citizen hardly dared 
to cross his street^ even when the moon was at 
the fall. At the urgent request of Padre Rocco, 
Charles III., by a formal order, required that 
the public banks, the hospitals, the dweUings 
of the ministers, the ambassadors, and of the 
nobles should have lamps placed in their 
principal doorways. That was something, 
but the monk did more than the king. 
Through his influence, copies of the picture 
and crucifix which adorned his cell were put 
up at regular distances in the old quarters of 
the citv. Then the pope, at his request, granted 
special indulgences to any who should set up a 
lamp before those pictures and crucifixes ; and 
this fact the monk announced in his sermons. 
The success surpassed his expectations. Veiy 
soon everyone was wishing for the privilege of 
supplying oil for the lamps, which were to 
hang before the Madonna's image, and the 
Saviour's cross. In order to satisfy every- 
body, it was at first necessary to restrict the 
permission to one or two days, and then to 
increase the number of the pictures and 
crosses. Thug was Naples lighted for the 
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The Padre was a man of the people, but his 
■ocietj was coveted by the men of rank, and 
even by the king. It was not, however, by 
flattery that he gained access to the royal 
presence. He was faithful to his Master and 
His mission even at court. On two occasions 
he was asked by the king to preach before him 
there and then. The king sought for amuse- 
ment, but the Padre took the opportunity of 
reading his sovereign a lesson. On the first 
occasion he began thus, " Noble sons, you must 
know that when a fish is turning bad, it is the 
head that goes first." On the second occasion 
he related the apologpie of the cray-fish which 
wished to oblige its young ones to walk straight 
The king saw each time what was likely to 
foUow, and stopped him at the close of his 
exordium. The Padre's character is thus 
summed up. "He was a Christian, he loved 
Jesus, trusted in Him, and served Him with 
all his heart. Charity was his ereat virtue. 
He greatly loved men. But his love was not 
always of an enlight'Cned order. He was not a 
man of extensive knowledge or culture. The 
monk was also far too much a man of authority, 
and had all the narrowness of the people, who 
are passionately fond of power. He was too 
anxious to make force the great factor in doing 
good. Dominican as he was, he never saw that 
freedom is an essential element of process. 
He was,in fact,a oian of the middle ages. Never- 
theless, Padre Boeco cannot be forgotten ; the 
memory of the just must abide for ever ; this 
is both his right and his reward. 

M. Peter presents one attractive feature 
of the fisher-folk at Mergellina, near 
Naples, amongst whom he has spent 
many a pleasant hour both on land and 
at sea. He describes them as very limited 
in their ideas, but very interesting, on 
account of their domestic virtues, their 
laborious life, and their sincere piety. It 
is refreshing, too, to meet with the follow- 
ing picture, drawn from observation, of 
Fattliful PHetts. 

At Mergellina the clergy are still all-power- 
ful, and their words are listened to in a respect- 
ful and docile spirit This influence has its 
bright side, for the priesthood in this quarter 
are the benefactors of the poor people, amongst 
whom they exercise their ministry. Very 
different to the large majority of the Nea- 
politan clergy, these worthy ecclesiastics hod 
no other ambition than to do good. They are 
the devoted friends to the sailors, really 
spiritual guides, and wise advisers injthe affairs 
of this world. The monks of Piedigrotta and 
their abbe are pre-eminent amongst this small 
group of men remarkable for the ardour of their 
charity. These kind and earnest monks are 
always to be seen at the bedside of the sick 
and the dying, and in the Jiouse of mourning. 
If they go round begging for cases of excep- 
tional misery, it is not until they have them- 
selves made all possible sacrifices, in order to 
be useful to the unfortunate person. The 
present abb4 of Piedigrotta, when a simple 
canon, established a few years since a bank 
for free loans. It prevents the sailors from 
falling into the hands of usurers in times of 
sickness, and when no work can be done. 
Another monk has founded a house of 
refuge, where old men who have no family 
find a resting-place, and a certain degree of 
comfort. Several religious associations, some 
of them formed many years ago, annually give 
dowries to poor girls. Not only do the priests 
at Mergellina assist the poor, and help them 
to marry, but they also advise them in invest- 
ing their sa rings. And, strange to say, though 
Bourbonists, like all the clergy, they get their 
people to buy Italian stock. The influence of 
the priest maintains the authority of parents, 
mid the respect due to them, and promotes the 



family spirit. Following his counsels, the un- 
married young men and women hand over 
every week the whole of their earnings to the 
head of the family, who accordingly feeds 
them, supplies them with clol hes and pocket- 
money, and also finds away of forming a reserve 
fund for bad times. In return for all this 
solicitude, the fisherman leaves himself 
entirely in the hands of the priest. Ho does 
not seek for ideas, but asks the priest for them. 
For twenty years the children at Mergellina 
have been going to school, but as a rule, the 
fishermen read very little. It is with difficulty 
that they can give prolonged attention to 
matters of thought, and tne priests have 
inspired them with a horror of printed 
matter. 

The Neapolitan clergy are not, however, 
as a rule, men of any education or re- 
finement. Since the regulation has been 
made requiring the seminarists to enter 
the army, the number of candidates for 
the priesthood has greatly diminished, and 
in order to prevent the supply of priests 
from utterly failing, almost every one is 
accepted as a candidate. In the country 
districts the priests live very simply, and 
gradually purchase land and attain to 
competence. If any of them take up any 
study, he is looked upon as slightly de- 
mented by his brethren. The adornment 
of their favourite image of the Virgin or 
saint, a good game at cards, and the pre- 
paration for the great annual festival of 
the patron saint of the parish, these are 
their chief employments. At the same 
time they are often extremely kind and 
charitable. M. Peter speaks of one who 
walked all the way to Rome to procure 
a relic of Pope Pius IX., with which to 
cure a sick child. But, in spite of their 
kindness, their influence is lesseniiig. In 
the latter days of the Boorboos 4hey be- 
came spies and informers, and this 
is not forgotten. Besides, uew ideas 
are forcing their way even amongst the 
unlettered peasantry. The festivals of the 
Church are still well attended, but for the 
eojoyibent they yield, rather than for the 
good they may do. ** Everywhere may 
be seen abandoned chapels. The roof 
bad fallen in, grass is growing in the 
sanctuary, the pictures on the walls, washed 
by the rain and 'burnt by the sun, are 
becoming indistinct. The great convents 
are deserted, are converted into esta- 
blishments of public utility, or transformed 
into manufactories. On Sunday after- 
noon the priest goes through the village 
with his crucifix in his hand inviting the 
children to come to the dottrinay the 
catechetical dogmatic instructioa He 
can hardly induce a few to follow him, 
the rest remain indifferent to his appeals, 
and the parents look on and say nothing. 
Then the scandalous lives of many of the 
priests are unsparingly denounced in the 
present day, and the bishops have no 
longer the power to impose silence re- 
specting the misconduct of their clergy." 
Thus the people, especially the thought- 
ful and intelligent portion of the rising 
race, are breaking loose from the priest- 
hood. Unfortunately, they are indifferent; 
to the efforts made to proclaim the GoBpcl ' 



This is a fact to be deplored, for here 
is a means for their elevation. 
lUmlth Preachlnnr. 

Preachers are numerous in Naples, hut very 
few are worth hearing. The most distinguiihed 
among them, Scottopagliara, has ceased to 
appear in public. This is to be regretted. He 
often moved men's consciences by the power, 
the elevation, and the holiness of his sermons. 
Unhappily he was deplorably given to 
Mariolatry. But what I thus r^roadi him 
with was what made him popular as a preacher ; 
for the worship of the Virgin is in this dis- 
trict the chief form of worship. I never under- 
stood this better than once in Holy Week 
at Sta. Maria la Noova. The preaeher, 
a Franciscan, a little man with an ardent 
and mystic look, ascended* the pulpit. 
He began his strange sermon by declar- 
ing that the Virgin is co-Redeemer with 
Christ. Adam and Eve sinned, and in order to 
repair and expiate their fault, a second Adam 
and a second £ve were needed— Jesus and 
Mary, Mary's life was one of continuous suf- 
fering ; she loved the Man of Sorrows. Just 
after the birth of Jesus, old Simeon uttered a 
distressing prediction to the Virgin—" a swotd 
shall pierce thy soul/^ She knew from the veiy 
first what her child suffered and how He .Tould 
die. If she passed her hand over the fore* 
head cf this adorable Son, it seemed to her 
that her fin^rs were pricked by the thorns of 
the funereal crown, and that her fiogens were 
moistened with a bloody sweat. But one day 
the horrible and heart-breaking reality fol- 
lowed this frightful presentiment. Here the 
preacher, giving the reins to his fancy, com- 
pleted the Qospel narrative, and gave 
after his fashion the story of the last relations 
of Jesus and Mary. He lowered bis voice, 
and seemed stifled by his emotion. " On the eve 
of the day when He was to be given up, Jesus 
went and bid His mother a last farewell. The 
separation was distressing; Mary met her Son 
again on the road to Calvary. He was 
emaciated. His head covered with blood, His 
face deadly pale. She followed Him to the 
place of punishment." - The crucifixion was 
then described with ©very possible detail, 
Mary was pointed out as present, faint with 
grief, and tnen carrying her dead Son in her 
arms. She bore Him to the grave that be- 
longed to Joseph. " Ko woman," said the 
preacher, in conclusion, ''ever suffered 
as Mary did. To-day standings by the 
sepulchre, crushed with grief, she says toyoa, 
* See how I have loved you, and to what tor- 
tures my love for you has condemned me. In 
order to save you, I allowed my heart to be 
pierced with seven sharp arrows.^' I looked at 
the audience ; the emotion was general. Three 
young men, elegantly dressed, who for a long 
time had done nothing but chatter dose to 
me, though intermingling their talk with 
signs of the cross, now burst into tears. A 
young priest — thin, pale, and hollow-eyed- 
groaned and wiped his yellow forehead covered 
with perspiration. A fat woman uttered ter- 
rible cries and acted like one possessed. 

M. Peter has much to say about the 
Public Lotteries, and gives many sad and 
some amusing details respecting their 
working and the results they produce. The 
Government do not seem disposed to dis- 
pense with this institution,as they are in need 
of money, and the lottery of 1877 yielded 
a nett profit of ;£i,o6o,ooo. Besides, 
they are afraid to turn oil the numerous 
staff of clerks employed in managing it, 
and still more afraid, perhaps, of the evils 
which would spring from secret lot- 
teries if the public ones were abolished. 
The priests, too* en<^uMfl».ihe lot- 
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tcry system by their own practice, and 
also by the help they pretend to render 
their people in finding out luckv numbers. 
In regard to this last point, the devices 
resorted to, and the superstitions believed, 
are very curious. M. Peter gives the 
following amusing scene which recently 
occurred : " A woman was hurling invec- 
tive with extreme vivacity at a black 
Madonna in the Cours Victor Emmanuel 
She had seen in a dream on the ere of 
the drawing this statue pointing out three 
numbers. Having no money she could 
not take a ticket, and these were the num- 
bers that were drawn. And so she was 
heaping curses upon the Madonna who 
had not added to her indications the 
means of realisii^ them. The increasing 
rage of this gossip drew a large crowd 
around her, and «ome thought she was 
quite right." 

One important chapter is devoted to a 
description of the Camorra in 1881. 
Much has been said and written about 
this strange and iniquitous institution, 
which the present government has hitherto 
^led wholly to put dowa The Camorra 
still commits crimes, and imposes taxes^ 
and largely escapes the investigations of 
the police. M. Peter gives a number of 
£»ct8 which have come under his own 
observation, which show that though not 
$0 formidable an association as in past 
times it still pursues its operations. In 
the market-place the Camoriist will sud- 
denly appear and demand his percentage 
of the gross sales, or he will go up to the 
cabman just as you have take^ your seat^ 
and ask him for one or two sous accord- 
ing to the length of tbfe course, or again 
he will suddenly present himself before 
Uie wjnner at a game of cards in a low 
^fi^ and ask for his share. 

Thieves who do not belong to the 
association are obliged to give up a por- 
tion of their spoils. The Camorra is, in 
fact, a well-disciplined society, divided 
into groups in Naples and the suburbs. 
The members are generally drawn from 
ks prisons, and from the quarters inha- 
bited by the lazzaronL Those who are 
admitted are at first Q:d^^^ s^ovani onoratiy 
then picdotU^ and not until they have per- 
formed some daring deed are they admitted 
to the full privileges of the associatioa 
Occasionally these daring men are able 
and willing to render good service. M. 
Peter relates a case in which he and a 
friend applied to a Camorrist respecting 
a child in whom they were interested, who 
had run away from his protectors, carrying 
with him some jewels. The police had 
been looking after the child for a fort- 
night, but in vaia. The Camorrist brought 
him back in thirty^ix hours. 

In concluaiQii,we thank the author for 
his instructive volume, which probably in 
fifty years' time may be more useful than 
even at present as conveying a picture of 
a state of society which by that time will 
ha? e been largely changed by the progress 
<rf ediicatton and enlightenment, and the 



extension of true Christianity amongst this 
quick-witted and warm-hearted people. 



THE "GREAT ARTIST" SERIES.* 
The volumes of this series, of which over 
twenty have now been published, deal 
principally with individual artists and only 
indirectly touch upon special eras. The 
first of the books before us— that entitled, 
Ghiberii and Donatella — differs from most 
of its predecessors, in dealing with 
the artists of two periods, the Pisan and 
the Florentine. In a preliminary chapter, 
Mr. Scott treats of sculpture before the 
Tuscan period, and in eloquent, but highly 
condensed style, describes the fluctua- 
tions and variations of art during the 
stormy tenth, eleventh, and twelfth cen- 
turies. The heterogeneous mixture of 
architectural styles which marked the 
eleventh century is traced to the influence 
oi" political changes. " In meridional art, 
another element — the Saracenic — entered, 
and created a distinct style. After the 
Lombards were overthrown at Beneven- 
tum, the emperors of the East ruled 
Apulia by a Greek officer called Catapan, 
and the Saracens occupied Sicily and 
Malta. The Normans came down in the 
eleventh century, when Tancred and his 
twelve sons fought for the coast Thus 
the northern and southern elements were 
seething together when the Crusades 
began. Aftists and pilgrims came home 
from the East with ideas of richly-coloured 
Oriental ornaments ; and while the newly- 
awakened religious spirit was building sdl 
over Apulia noble churches, in which the 
pilgrims could say their last prayers on de- 
parting, and whose open doors would wel- 
come them^ on their return — the ara- 
besques and gorgeous decorations of the 
East got interwoven with the rude, 
spirited lions and creatures of Lombard 
apd Norman myths, and the lingering 
Greek traditions cast a classical tone over 
the whole.'* 

Concerning NiccolaPisano*s birth, all the 
evidence that comes to hand, only appears 
to render the facts of his parentage more 
obscure. Of his works, fortunately, as a 
leader in a new type of architecture, we 
know pretty accurately all that is neces- 
sary. His first known sculptural work was 
the pulpit of the Baptistry at Pisa, dated 
A.D. 1260, a magnificent piece of art- 
workmanship, damaged in the sixteenth 
century by Lorenzo de Medici, who 
broke off. some heads to ndorn his own 
rooms. His style contains a curious 
mixture of Greek art with Oriental rich- 
ness ; and while sometimes marked by 
mediaeval defects, is, nevertheless, often 
a pure imitation of nature. His works 
are, in this latter respect, two cen- 
turies before their age. At his death, his 
son, Giovanni Pisano, took up the task of 
lea dership j and, although he never 
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equalled his father in artistic sculpture, 
his architectural works were excellent. 
The Campo Santo remains as evidence of 
Giovanni*s genius; and to him is due the 
introduction of the Gothic style into Italy. 
The art succession was handed down 
through the pupils of Niccola and Gio- 
vanni, among whom were Arnolfo and 
Andrea. In these two men the Pisan 
school culminated, and to Andrea is due 
the honour of the Renaissance of sculp- 
ture in Florence. So, from master to 
pupil, who in his turn became master and 
handed down the beloved art, the Pisan 
school and its contemporary, the school 
of the Cosmati, flpurished till nearly the 
close of the fourteenth century. After 
about fifty, years' intetval, unmarked by 
any special atthitettuial art, but glorified 
by the rise of anew school of painting under 
Giotto — Ghiberti, or, as he usually named 
himself, Bartolo — was born ; and being 
carefullv taught by his stepfather, k clever 
goldsmith, soon proved hiitiself an original 
artist and genius. His first great work 
was the making of the doors of the Bap- 
tistry at Florence. These doors took 
tWenty-one years to make. His greatest 
work was another pair of gates, on whichi 
he expended thirty years oif his finest and 
tnost patient work. Ghiberti's sculpture 
was especially pictorial, affected doubtless 
by the prevailing enthusiasm for painting ; 
but his successor, Donatello, laid again 
the foundation of severe art. Donatello's 
private life and character was particularly 
pleasing ; he never lost a friend. His 
greatest talent was displayed in his bas- 
reliefs. 

Coming down to more modern days, 
the volume containing the sketches of 
Romney ani Lawrence^ by Lord Ronald 
Gower, are very interesting, though, of 
course, the lives are more familiar to 
the general reader than those just 
noticed. George Romney, the contem- 
porary and rivkl of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
was, we know, an artist of great power. 
His portraits — some of them, at least — 
equal Gainsborough's and Reynolds', 
while in other lines of art he had con- 
siderable success. His ambition was to 
paint scenes illustrative of Shakespeare 
and Milton ; but the claims of life com- 

eelled him to spend the greater part of 
is time in portrait painting, in which he 
excelled, and which he found generally 
more advantageous in a pecuniary sense. 
Romney was a painstaking and original 
painter, and his life would have been con- 
sidered blameless but for one great 
blot. He married very early, at twenty- 
three years of age, and a fbw years after 
travelled to London to improve his posi- 
tion, leaving his wife and children behind. 
From that time for many years he only 
paid them a passing visit, arid not till his 
health failed and old age set in, did bethink 
of the family he had so long neglected. 
Then be returned to them, and with them 
spent the brief remainder of his sixty- 
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Sir Thomas Lawrence — ^the favourite, f 
and painter in ordinary of George III. — " 
was an artist, who, according to the valua- 
tion of Lord Gower, made his art into a 
trade ; ^* and there can be no doubt that, 
had he contented himself with painting 
one-half the people he did, his name 
would have stood higher in the record of 
the great artists. The fact is, that for 
about the last twenty years of his life he 
painted little more than the face of 
his sitter, the rest of .the picture being 
done by his pupils, or, rather, his assist- 
ants. This practice has, of course, much 
lessened the value of his portraits." Lord 
Gower is of opinion, that Lawrence's stum- 
bling-block was his ruling passion for 
bemg the leading portrait painter of his 
day ; and that in order to keep that posi- 
tion he sacrificed care and finish. Never- 
theless, the loveliness of his pictures of 
children, the sprightly grace and romping 
beauty which he rarely failed to impart to 
Uieir portraits, incline the critic generally 
to a more lenient judgment Those who 
remember the two children in '* Nature," 
of which the volume contains an engrav- 
ing, will be willing to accept the pleasure 
scattered broadcast in the numerous pic- 
tures by this artist, and in their enjojrment 
almost forget the tokens of haste and 
ambition. The illustrations in both 
Tolumes are a considerable addition to the 
ralue of the books. 



MR. RUSKIN'S THOUGHT & TEACHIHGS.* 

Mr. Edmund J. Baillie, " member of 
the Ruskin S ociety," has evidently read 
a good deal in Mr. Ruskin's books, and 
attempts, in the sixty-eight pages of this 
pamphlet, to specify, and to some extent to 
characterise, their principal contents. A 
portrait of Mr. Ruskin faces the title-page. 
It is decidedly the worst likeness of Mr. 
Ruskin we have ever seen, being exactly 
the portrait of an elderly coachman, and 
that coachman not belonging to the family 
of Weller, but to some much more com- 
mon-place kindred The best and worst 
quality of the author is his reverent ad- 
miration for Mr. Ruskin — best in that 
it incites him to put as much of Ruskin 
as he can into his page, digging in the 
mine rather than assaying the ore ; worst 
in that it seems to paralyse his own judg- 
ment, if he has any, and to make him 
accept en bloc every theory and opinion of 
the man he hero-worships. Panegyric, 
enlivened by no spice of criticism, becomes 
monotonous. You may pretty safely 
assert, moreover, that, if a writer is in any 
weighty sense remarkable, the student who 
has no perception of his weaknesses or 
errors when he is wrong will have no keen 
or penetrating sense of his meaning when 
he is greatly and originally right Accord- 
ingly Mr. Baillie is one of the last persons 
to whom we should advise any one to have 
recourse who wished to obtain a really 
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precise account of the matters in dispute 
— or supposed to be in dispute — 
between Mr. Ruskin and the political 
economists, or between Mr. Ruskin 
and those who hold that he has over- 
praised the pictures of Turner, or even be- 
tween Mr. Ruskin and the book-publish- 
ing or book-selling trade. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to read this pamphlet 
without gaining considerable information 
as to what Ruskin has been about for the 
last forty years or more, and as to what he 
has said on a large number of topics. 
These Mr. Baillie classifies under the 
heads of stvle, reading, education, art, 
science, labour, commerce, political 
economy, woman, ethics, religion. Under 
each of these subdivisions he gives us 
something that has been said by Mr. 
Ruskin, and what Mr. Ruskin says, whether 
true, half-true, or not true at all^ is sure to 
be said eloquently. The pamphlet is in 
some sense an introduction to Mr. Rus- 
kin*s writings ; it is in no sense a guide. 

The credit system, Mr. Baillie tells us, 
has been denounced by Mr. Ruskin, and 
also the "commercial text" — "Buy in 
the cheapest market and sell in the dear- 
est." This, says Mr. Baillie, '* Mr. Rus- 
kin reckons a historial record disgraceful 
to the human intellect" The statement 
is not too strong. Mr. Ruskin has de- 
nounced the maxim in the severest terms. 
Mr. Baillie adds a few words of his own 
in that style of panegyrical comment 
which, when you have too much of it, be- 
come, as we observed, monotonous. 
" This— or much of it — ^may fall," he 
says, " upon the ears of some as a discord- 
ant sound. Let such ask themselves care- 
fully — and prayerfully — whether the heart 
is rightly attuned. To some the chinking 
and jingling of golden coins is a sweeter 
sound than any other. This does not neces- 
sarily prove that the rattle of the pieces is 
music; it is possible that the conception 
has ever been limited, and the heart, as 
yet, sealed against the better influences. 
If fitting melody for such be found, let it 
be wedded in graceful harmony to the 
words of the wise : * There is that scatler- 
eth, and yet increaseth ; and there is that 
withholdeth more than is meet, but it 
tendeth to poverty.' *' 

No better illusttation of what we have 
described as worst in Mr. Baillie's way and 
manner as a writer on Mr. Ruskin could 
be found than is afforded by these sen- 
tences. It is indubitable, to begin with, 
that the opinion quoted from Mr. Ruskin 
is most extraordinary. We can hardly 
imagine any reader whom it would not 
startle. The rule "buy in the cheap- 
est and sell in the dearest market " " dis- 
graceful to human intellect!" — why, we 
exclaim, it is the first principle of success- 
ful or even of rational trade ! What can 
Mr. Ruskin possibly mean ? Is it disgrace- 
ful, asks the ice merchant, that I buy ice 
when and where it is cheapest,— in the 
dead of winter, on the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean, amid the congealed snow-rivers 



of the upper Alps, — and sell it when and 
where it is dearest, in Paris, London, New 
York, in July, or in the English camp in 
Egypt in August? Is it disgraceful, asks 
the coal merchant, that I buy coals in the 
cheapest market — at the pit's mouth near 
Newcastle — and sell them where they are 
scarcest, most wanted, and, therefore, 
dearest ? Is it disgraceful, asks the wine- 
merchant, to buy sherry in the cheapest 
market-^Spain — and sell it in the dearest, 
England ? To those questions there can 
absolutely be but one answer. The 
buyers in the cheapest market, and sellers 
in the dearest, are in all these instances 
acting as perfect honesty, no less 
than common sens^ [approves. When 
Solomon, whose trading principles 
Mr. Ruskin supposes himself to en- 
dorse, sent ships for the gold of Ophir, 
he was acting on the maxim of buying in 
the cheapest, and selling in the dearest, 
market, as explicitly as any man who 
buys pigs in Belfast, and ships them 
off to be sold in Liverpool What 
then, we repeat, can Mr. Ruskin mean? 
He has a meaning, and Mr. Baillie, had 
he been a competent critic instead of a 
hero-worshipper, would have given as 
some hint of that meaning ] for, when left 
unexplained, Mr. Ruskin's statement, we 
are bound to say, with all respect for him 
andfor Mr. Baillie, is not rational What Mr. 
Ruskin had in mind was the vile and vultur- 
ous habit of some people, who watch for the 
moment of their neighbour's stumblin§^ in 
order that they may reap advantage from 
his weakness. A merchant b known to 
be in difficulties. He may have a good busi- 
ness, and may require only so much help as 
will tide him over the shoals into deep 
water. But he owns a nice place in the 
country, on which the human vulture has 
cast eyes; and the said vulture not only re- 
fuses all temporary help, but exerts himself 
in an underhand way to prevent help being 
obtained. The merchant is ruined, the 
place in the country comes to the hammer, 
and the vulturine miscreant has his re- 
ward in picking it up for a song. 
Such, we have no doubt, is the sort 
of thing Mr. Ruskin had in view 
when he uttered his sweeping denuncia- 
tion of buying in the cheapest and 
selling in the dearest market. Bat the 
common, obvious, accepted interpretation 
of the maxim is that indicated by the 
instances which we cited of coal-selling 
and wine selling. A critic is not required 
to be an apologist, but one who applauds 
Mr. Ruskin so unreservedly as Mr. 
Baillie ought to have offered some ex- 
planation of what, when unexplained, are 
truly astounding statements. 

What we have been saying— there is 
not, we trust, an unpardonable amount of 
presumption in the remark — is of more 
value, with a view to the doing of real 
justice to Mr. Ruskin, than volumes of 
indiscriminate eulogy. You may, we 
think, be always sure that, when he says 
a thin^j^tgii^lji he not only believes 
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himself to speak the truth, but has hit 
upon something which, in some place, 
time or circumstance, is bad, per- 
niciously bad. Where he goes wrong 
is in mistaking friends for foes, — striking 
at honest men, when Armly persuaded in 
his own mind that he is cracking the skulls of 
knaves. All political economists — all who 
believe in Smith and Ricardo — inculcate 
buying in the cheapest market and selling 
in the dearest ; but every one of them would 
look upon those who watch meanly for 
the moment when their neighbour can be 
taken at a disadvantage, as Antonio 
looked on Shylock. 

We have no doubt that, when Mr. 
Ruskin inveighs against *^ competition,'' 
be has in view, not sound and natural 
competition, but some iorm of base 
competition. He may, indeed, hold 
that the principle of communism 
b nobler than the principle of com- 
petition. Though practically impossible 
to carry out so long as human nature 
continues unchanged, and so long as no 
miracle - working law - giver descends 
from heaven, the principle of commu- 
nism, as opposed to competition, is not 
logically contradictory or absurd. Never- 
theless, we cannot believe that what Mr. 
Ruskin really is aiming at when he de- 
nounces competition is such competition 
as Smith, Ricardo, and all honourable stu- 
dents or masters in political economy 
approve. Competition, as they interpret 
it, is simply a word for the production of 
efficiency. The man who is vigorous, 
active, untiring, cannot help dbtancing 
the man who is lax, lazy, and fickle. The 
man who ploughs, harrows, sows, and 
reaps his field, all in the right time 
and manner, cannot help bringing more 
grist to his own mill than the man who 
procrastinates and blunders. To lament 
the evils of competition is to lament 
that strength overcomes weakness, and 
wisdom folly. Doubtless there are evils 
and sorrows attendant upon competition. 
The many fail, the one succeeds. The 
one passes on in triumph, the many retire 
to weep in secret. So long as competition 
is canied out, this seems to be inevitable. 
But it is a different competition that Mr. 
Ruskin assails — a competition of trick, 
of stratagem, of elaborate over-reaching 
— a base and wicked competition, a com- 
petition of lying and bribery. This is 
detestable. But sound political economists 
dislike this as much as Mr. Ruskin. 



THE BURGOMASTER'S WIFE.* 
Nobody can deny that Professor Georg 
fibers' "Tale of the Siege of Leyden" 
contains the result of a vast amount of 
careful study, and that in accuracy of detail 
it defies the magnifying glass of the ordi- 
nary critic In the minuteness and the 
elaborateness of its representations of per- 
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sons and events, it reminds us of the Dutch 
school of painting. Still, we are bound to 
confess that, upon the whole, the book 
strikes us as dull, and we found that it 
required a good deal of resolute reading 
in order to reach the last page,a feat, how- 
ever, which we take credit to ourselves 
for having conscientiously performed. 
Extensive knowledge and minute accuracy 
are, doubtless, of ^eat value in the work 
of a writer of historical novels, and we have 
lately acknowledged the advantage with 
which Professor Ebers has used these gifts 
in his Egyptian romances {Literary Worlds 
June 9, 1882), but it is above all things 
needful that a work of fiction should be 
interesting. As we read and read the 
volume before us we felt that we ought to 
be interested, that persons of well-regulated 
mind (like ourselves, of course) ought to 
admire the results of a skilfully accom- 
plished process of literary photography, — 
but alas ! our interest flagged, our admira- 
tion refused to be kindled, and we found 
there was nothing for it but to fall back 
upon dogged perseverance in order to 
enable us to complete our task. The 
Burgomaster's wife is no doubt an unex- 
ceptionable person, the Burgomaster him- 
self is a model Dutchman, but we cannot 
get up any intense sympathy or strong 
excitement either about them or any of the 
people connected with them. Incidents and 
conversations are described which compel 
the reader to ask why he should be troubled 
with such matters, — and the account of 
the circumstances connected with the siege 
of the city is extended to a wearisome 
length. In a word, the story lacks vitality — 
it is accurate without being vivid — and the 
writer, while in one sense unquestionably 
master of his facts, is in another sense 
embarrassed and fettered by them. 
Professor Ebers could hardly write any- 
thing which we should like to say was not 
worth reading, but his habits as a student 
. and a scholar appear to be too much for 
] him as a writer of fiction. We constantly 
feel in reading these pages that a great deal 
is made of slight and trivial incidents which, 
however they may illustrate the spirit and 
customs of the times, do not contribute 
anything substantial either to the progress 
or to the interest of the narrative. 

Having felt it necessary, for the sake of 
preventing possible readers of this volume 
from being disappointed, to indulge in 
these somewhat disparaging general criti- 
cisms, we are glad to turn to the more 
pleasant task of presenting a few excerpts 
from the book, illustrative of some of its 
better qualities. First of all, we will intro- 
duce the reader to the household of which 
the heroine of the story, the Burgomaster's 
wife, is the mistress, and accordingly one of 
the central figures. This is the description 
given of 

Tbe Durffomftstcr and Hit TFlfe. 

The young ttepmobher sat opposite to her 
h usband, constantly glancing across at Peter 
van der WerfiTs grave face to meet a loving 
glance in return ; and each time, after failing 



in the attempt, she pushed the silky golden hair 
off from her forehead^ tossed her pretty little 
head or bit her lips, and silently gazed at her 
plate. 

To Aunt Barbara's questions—" What took 
place in the council ? Is the money coming 
in for the new bell P Did they grant the 
meadow farm to Jakob van Sloten ? "—he 
answered shortly and evasively. 

The stalwart man who thus sat in silence 
and with knitted brows in the midst of hia 
family, now eating fast and again forg^ettinff to 
eat at all, did not look like one apt to indulflre 
in idle moods. The whole party, including the 
maid-servant, were still doing justice to the 
meal when the roaster suddenly rose, and, 
clasping his hands tightly behind his broadly - 
formed nead, exclaimed with a noan, " I can 
bear it no longer. Say grace, Maria. Janke, 
go to the town-hall and ask if any messenger 
has arrived yet.** 

The serving-man wiped his mouth and 
obeyed at once. He was a nne, broad-shouldered 
Frieslander, but he did not stand taller than 
to his master's brow. 

Petorvaa der Werff turned his back on the 
family party without any further gpreeting; 
opened the door into his study, slammed it be- 
hind him as he went in, and went straight up 
to a large, strongly-wrouffht desk, on which 
papers and letters lay piled in high heaps under 
flat leaden weights, where he proceeded to 
look through such documents as had latelj 
come to hand. For more than a quarter of an 
hour he strove in vain to fix his attention on 
them ; then he dragged his chair forward, and 
leaned his folded arms on ite tall back carved in 
a simple pierced pattern, while he stared 1^ 
at the wooden panels of the ceiling. But in a 
few minutes he pushed the chair away with his 
foot, parted his moustache and beard with his 
fingers, and went to the window. Bright and 
clean as tbe small, round, leaded panes were 
kept, they allowed of his seeing but a small 
section of the street below j still the Burgo- 
master seemed to have discovered what he 
sought, for he hastily pushed the window open 
and called out to his man who was hurrying 
homewards, ''Look out, Janke! Is he 
come ? " 

The man shook his head ; the window was 
flung too again, and a few minutes later the 
Burgomaster snatched up his bat, which hung 
on the only wall of the room that was not ab- 
solutely bare, belo^ the portrait of a young 
woman, and between a row of horse-pistols on 
one side, and a short, imadomed sword on the 
other. He could no longer endure the torturing 
suspense that overmaatered him within doors. 

He would have his horse saddled and ride 
out to meet the expected messenger. But be- 
fore leaving the room he once more went to hia 
desk to put his signature to certain papers that 
were to go to the council ; for it might he late 
before he should return. Still standing, he 
glanced through the pages before him, and 
took up his pen. Then tbe door of the room 
gently opened, and the clean sand with 
which the white boards were strewn crunched 
under a li^ht foototep. He heard it, but did 
not allow it to disturb him. 

His wife was now standing close behind him. 
Four-and-twenty years younger than he was, 
she looked like a timid girl as she raised her 
hand, and yet did not dare touch her husband 
to attract his attention from his business. She 
waited quietly till he had signed the first paper 
then, putting her pre*.ty h^ on one side, she 
said, with downcast eyes and blushing as she 
spoke, " Here am I, Peter." 

"It is well, my child," he said briefly, lifting 
the second document to read it. 

"Peter," she said a second time, more 
urgently than before, but still timidly, " I have 
something to say to you." 

Van der Werff turned his head towards her, 
and gave her a quick but kindly look. 
, " What now, child P " he said. " You fee 
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I ambosy, and I bare got my bat down to go 
out." 

*' But, Peter," abe replied, and Bometbing 
like annoyance sparkled in-hor eyes as sbe 
went on, witb a bardly perceptible accent of 
complaint, " we bave bardly epoken to eaob 
otber to-day ; and my lieart is full, and wbat 

I wanted to say to you is—must be " 

" Wben I come borne, Maria— not now," be 
interrupted, and bis deep voice was balf-im- 
patient, tbougb balf -imploring. "First tbe 
town, the Commonwealtb, and tben Ioyo- 
making." 

Maria tossed ber bead at tbese words, and 
her lips quiyered as she replied^ "That is 
wbat you have always said erer since tbe day 
we were married." 

"Alas, and alas I and so it must continue 
to be till we bave attained our end," be said 
decisiYely. 

Tbe colour rose in ber cbeeks, and bee breath 
oame quicker. 

" Yes," ^e replied, hastily and sharply, " I 
hare been accustomed to such words ever since 
you came courting, and I am my father's 
daughter, and never said anything to tbe con- 
trary; but now they have lost their meaning 
as between you and me, and what you ought 
to say is. Everything for my oonntry* and 
nothing for my wife ! " 

Van der Werflf laid down his pen and turned 
fully towards bis young wife. Her slim figure 
teemed taller than usual, and ber blue eyes 
looked proudly through the gathering tears. 
This companion seemed to him to have been 
created by God for him, and especially for 
hita. His heart went out to her. He held out 
]us hands to this darling of his heart witb frank 
altoction, and said earnestly, " But you know 
how matters stand. My love is unohangabie^ 
and better times will come." 

'• When will they come P " said Maria, 
cfloomily, as if she doubted of this happy 
fature. 

*'Soon," said her husband, confidently; 
" soon, if only each is willing to give up wbat 
his native land demands." 

As be spoke, tbe young woman drew ber 
hands out of her husband's gi-asp, for the door 
was opened, and Dame Barbara called out to 
her brother, without coming in, **^ Her Mate- 
neese van Wibisma, tbe GHpper, is standing in 
tbe ball, and wants to speak to you." 

"Bring him up here," said tbe Burgo- 
master, much annqyed. 

Then, while be was alone again with bis 
wife, he went on, " Will you be reasonable- 
will you help me P " She nodded and trifwl to 
smile. He saw she was not satisfied, and this 
grieved him ; he held out his hands to her 
again, and repeated, " Better days will come, 
believe me, when I can be more to you than I 
am now. What was it yon wanted to say to 
meP" 

" It does not matter whether you bear it or 
no— it has nothing to do witb the State." 

•* But it has with you. Hold up your head 
again, and look me in tbe face. Make baste, 
sweetheart, for I bear them on the stairs." 
' '• It is not worth mentioning. This day 
twelvemonths — to-day we ought to keep our 
wedding-day." 

'* Oui; wedding-day ! " cried he, clasping his 
bands. " Yes, to be sure, tbe 17th of April— 
and I bad actually forgotten it ! " 

He drew her tenderly towards him, but the 
door just then opened, and Adrian showed the 
Baron into tbe room. 

Van der Werff bowed politely to his unex- 
pected guest ; tben he called after bis wife, 
who was leaving the room with many blushes, 
'* Many happy returns of the day I I am coming 
sbortlv. Adrian, to-day must be held as a 
high festival ; it is our wedding day, you must 
remember." 

This scene gives us the clue to the per- 
sonal interest wh^h the story is intended 



to excite. The Burgomaster,oppressedby 
the burden of public duties at a very criti- 
cal time, and apprehensive of yet darker 
days for the city of which he is the respon- 
sible chief magistrate, feels called upon to 
sacrifice to a large extent the claims 
of domestic life to the higher call of 
public duty. It does not occur to 
him, in the first instance, that he can 
find any intelligent sympathy, much less 
any valuable aid in the discharge of his 
public duties, in his young, fair, and 
affectionate wife. The reader will scarcely 
be surprised at the Burgomaster's feeling 
in this matter when he considers the 
specimens of" womankind/' as Sir Walter 
Scott's " Antiquary " used somewhat con- 
temptuously to call the female portion of 
his household, which are presented in these 
pages. In truth, the average Dutch- 
woman of the period, whatever heroic 
qualities may have been latent in her 
heart, appears to have been a somewhat 
cackling mortal, who, if she were not 
positively frivolous and simply silly, could 
scarcely be expected to have a soul above 
small gossip and domestic affairs. The 
Burgomaster probably took this condition 
ofthings for granted, and was not disposed 
to find fault with it. Moreover, as the 
quotation which we have made shows, his 
wife was a great deal younger than him- 
self, and CQuld scarcely be expected to 
enter into the consideration of those grave 
questions and matters of public business 
with which her husband had long been 
conversant The Burgomaster's wife, 
however, was not satisfied to be relegated 
to this position, or to be regarded simply 
as the companion of leisure hours or. the 
partner of mere domestic joys. She was 
somewhat querulous, in the first instance, 
upon the subject of her relations to her 
husband's affairs and of his treatment of her, 
and, we must say, scarcely seems to have 
gone the right way to work to secure his 
confidence in her ability to act as helper, 
adviser, and sympathiser. The course of the 
story is intended to show, however, how she 
gradudly won his confidence, admiration, 
and respect; how she showed herself cap- 
able not only of offering valuable advice, 
but also of rising in a supreme moment to 
a height of courage, devotion, and self-sacri- 
fice in the public cause from which he, 
strong and brave as he was, in the first 
instance recoiled in trepidation and despair. 
The critical moment referred to was during 
the siege of the city, when matters seemed 
to be approaching the last extremity. 
Almost everything that could furnish even 
the semblance of food had been devoured 
by the starving people ; famine and disease 
were stalking through the streets, and 
claiming from day to day an increasing 
number of miserable victims. There 
was no sign of any immediate 
relief, and the hearts of bold men were 
failing them for fear. It was not to be 
wondered at that the authorities of the city 
who were responsible for the continuance 
, of the obstinate resistance to the Spaniards 



which occasioned this fearful condition of 
things, should begin to ask themselves 
with some misgiving whether they were 
justified in thus sacrificing not only tiie 
lives of strong men but also those of 
women and children. Whisperings began 
to make themselves heard as to the neces- 
sity of surrender,the folly and crime of per- 
sistent obstinacy, and the grave resnonsi- 
bilities of those who were in authority 
for prolonging these intolerable and 
apparently useless sufferings. The Burgo- 
master himself was perplexed, uneasy, and 
on the verge of despair. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the heroism of his young and 
delicately-nurtured wife came to the rescue. 
A Womaa's ■eMUln. 

Peter was sitting in front of his writings 
table in his burgomaster's dress, and with his 
hat on. flis face was hidden in bis folded 
arms, the two-branched candlestick stood 
lighted on the table. He saw nothing, heard 
nothing ; and when she presently called him 
by his name ha started violently, stood bolt 
upright, and flung bis bat angrily on to the 
table. His hair was in disorder, bis gasse un- 
steady, and in the dull flickering light of the 
candles his face was as gray as that of a 
corpse. , , ,, . 

'' What do you want P " be asked, shortly, m 
a hoarse voice; but for some moments she 
oould not answer— ber tongue seemed paralysed 
with terror. At last she spoke. 

•' What has happened ? " she said, and her 
voice betrayed her anguish. , „ , . , 

*'Tbe beginning of tbe end,' he said, 
gloomily. , „ . j xi, 

"They have outvoted you!" cried tne 
young woman, *' Baersdorp and the rest of the 
cowards want to treat." 

He drew himself up. , . 

" Beware of what you say," be cned, in 
loud and threatening tones. "A man ^ho 
holds out till his children die, and corpses bar 
the way to his own house-door, who is respon- 
sible for a thousand deaths, who for weeks has 
been loaded with curses, and who for more than 
four months has hoped for succour, who, look 
where he wiU, sees nothing but unutterable 
and constantly increasing wretchedness, and 
then feels that he can no longer thrust back 
the saving hand held out even by tbe foo-~r 

" He is a coward, a traitor, and breaks the 
solemn oath be has sworn ! " 

« Maria I " thundered Peter, gomg close up 
to her with a threatening glare. ^ ,, , . , . 

She stood still, drawn up to her f utt heignt, 
and pointing her finger at him, as she "^^^^^ 
with keen asperity, though her voice trembled, 
"You— you voted witb Baersdorp! xou, 
Peter van der Werff, you! You have done 
this, tbe Prince's friend, the guardian and 
providence of this brave town ; you, the man 
to whom the citizens pledged their word-we 
son of tbe martyr, tbe champion of freedom . 

«* Say no more ! " he interrupted, quif enng 
with shame and rage. "Do you know ^^ 
it is to bear the burden of this woe that enes 
to Heaven, mthe sight of Ood and man ? 

" I do, I do, and again I say, I do. It is w 
bind your heart to the rack and wheel m ord^ 
to save Holland and her freedom! 1 hat is 
what it is ! Great God ! great <>od ! Toua^ 
lust indeed; you are making terms with vai- 

^^^<^hL^ if I were?" said tbe Burgon^ter, 
with a haughty wave of bis band as if to dis- 
miss the Question. . ^«»laimed 
Maria fixed her eyes on bis, and ef tonea 
wi^ clear decision." "Thefa V^^^^w^wSJ 
turn to say. Go to Delft, go to Delft; we want 
other men here." ^^ 
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at the floor, while she stood facing him with a 
frank and fearless gaze. The light fell full 
on her glowing conntenanee, and as he raised 
his ejes once more to hers he felt that the 
woman who stood before him was that same 
Kana, who, as his bride, had sworn to share 
suffering and danger with him, and stand 
steadfast to the end in the strujrgle for free- 
dom; he felt that his "child" Maria had 
pown up to his own leTel, ay, and beyond it t 
he recognised for the first time in the hi^h- 
souled woman before him hid adly in the fight, 
a worthy helpmate in trouble and in danger. 
An orer-powering yearning, an eager aspira- 
tion such as he had never before felt, surged 
and seethed within him, and drew him to her, 
and found utterance in words. 

" Maria ! " he cried; " Maria, my wife, my 
guardian angel ! We have indeed written to 
Valdez, but it is yet time; nothing as yet 
binds me, and with you, with you by oiy side, 
I can stand firm to the end." And in the 
middle of this day of anguish her heart over- 
flowed with the flood of tnis new, unhoped-for, 
and unutterable joy. As she flung hewelf on 
bis breast, she exclaimed : " And I with you— 
ooe with you ! for ever, through this struggle, 
and in love beyond the grave ! " 

Thus in that moment of bitter trial the 
Burgomaster discovered the true nature of 
the woman whom he had been accustomed 
to think of as at best a pleasant solace for 
his hours of leisure and ornament of his 
domestic circle. The story also shows how 
the Burgomaster's wife obtained the victory 
orer herself in the private relatioas of life, 
at a moment when inclination and feeling 
stood sharply opposed to the sense of 
honour and duty. The heroism which 
she displayed with regard to public duty 
had first of all been put to the test in rela- 
tion to her own heart and life, and had 
passed through the trial triumphantly. The 
lesson of her life is a noble one, and this 
fact makes us regret the more that the 
story of it is encumbered and weakened in 
the manner to which we have alluded. 



AN IRDUN CHAPLAIN'S LIFE.* 
The worst part of this book is the pre- 
face, one of the weakest compositions we 
have read for some time. In the first 
place the author tells us, " some few words 
of apology seem to be necessary for sub- 
miuing to the public the personal work 
of an Indian chaplain, and who, for that 
very reason, desires to be unnamed.*' We 
ask, why un-named? and then, turning 
to the next sentence for an answer, we are 
told — a fact, by the bye, of very little im- 
portance, and which in the case of an 
Indianchaplainwemighttakeforgranted — 
that our author was married, or, as he 
puts it, in rather a roundabout way, " In 
the first sixteen years of the author's resi- 
dency abroad, he was encouraged, sus 
tained, and helped by one who has now 
entered into her rest.'' Next, we are 
startled by the announcement that "The 
duties of Indian chaplains are of a pecu- 
liar kind. Sent out to minister to the 
spiritual wants of the European troops, 
iiMich other work presents itself for their 
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acceptance." In an equally startling 
paragraph we are informed, " Missionary 
work ii\ a modified form is always at 
hand, and exertions on behalf of the 
Eurasian community, more than ever 
urgent since the educational efforts of 
the Government have been solely- with 
a view to benefit the native population." 
Oar author's design in the publication of 
this work " commenced in loneliness in 
a strange land far away from his 
children, was," he tells us, for "their 
edification," and it has only been resumed 
in the hope of furthering their education 
and welfare.* It is to be feared, excellent 
as are his motives, they will not be very 
materially realised by the publication of a 
volume which is singularly deficient in 
graphic or interesting detail, save where 
other authors are extensively quoted. It 
is to be hoped the Indian chaplain was 
more effective as a preacher and Christian 
worker. As an author evidently he does 
not shine. A gentle sobriety of tone 
marks the book, and thus we are the more 
astonished at the repetition of such a 
couplet as the following : — 

Here> waiter, more wine ! Let me sit while 

I'm able. 
Till all my companions sink under the table. 

This quotation, however, need not alarm 
our readers. It implies a bold Baccba- 
nalianism, of which we see no trace in our 
author at all. We say this the more wil- 
lingly as, without being professed tee- 
totallers, we must all admit that such 
drinking songs indicate a state of mind 
very undesirable in an Indian chaplain, 
whether retired or on active service. 

Out of this book, however, we get one 
idea, and that is, that the Church of Eng- 
land abroad is very much like the Church 
of England at home, terribly split up 
into factions, or sects and parties. When 
our author landed at Madras, he tells us, 
the state of religious parties was not 
very harmonious. It was a struggle 
rather between ultra-Evangelicalism and 
ultra-carelessness or indifference. There 
were certain churches to which the 
newly-arrived missionary or chaplain was 
bidden, or the reverse. Our author inti- 
mates that he was rather taken aback 
when the bishop said to him, **I hope 
now that you have come out to India you 
will preach the Gospel." The chaplain 
intimates that he had had a taste of the 
Madras Gospel, and that it was not at all 
to his mind. For this he had to suffer. 
He writes : ** I was not able to pronounce 
the Madras shibboleth, and so I was trans- 
ferred for many years to come to the most 
distant stations in the Presidency.'* 

The duties of an Indian chaplain are, 
we dare say, if properly discharged, quite 
sufficient for any man. Military chaplains 
are subject more or less to the colonel of 
the regiment to which they are attached. 
The Indian chaplain is subordinated only 
to his bishop and the Government of the 
Presidency to which he belongs. His 
services are at the disposal of civil and 



military alike. If the station is a large 
one, there will be two or more chaplains, 
each with his own church and district 
assigned him. The churches are built, 
kept in repair, and furnished by Govern- 
ment, and where there are troops a certain 
monthly sum is allowed for servants, such 
as clerk, sexton, and peons, or messengers. 
One would like to know where the money ' 
comes from for all this. If the poor 
Indians have to pay,it is ratherhard on them; 
but to return to the chaplain. "Primarily, 
he has to attend to the troops, visit their 
different hospitals and barracks, instruct 
in their schools, and attend the cemetery 
morning and evening for burials. At cer- 
tain seasons he has to visit out-stations, 
however distant they may be. At all times 
he has to look after the outside or 
non-military community with their schools, 
hospitals, dispensaries, orphanages, and 
other institutions. To each chaplaincy 
is attached — that is as our author writes — 
two trustees or churchwardens, who in the 
absence of the chaplain read prayers and 
are bound to notify any irregularity on the 
part of the chaplain, and to take care of 
all Government Church property." Alto- 
gether, our author seems to have had little 
to complain of. Only once had he the 
misfortune to have trustees of the 
aggrieved parishioner type, and if he had 
out-stations to visit— he had three in 
Burmah — the Government, as he owns, 
gives a liberal travelling allowance, and 
the travelling by water is sufficiently easy. 
That in Burmah, as he tells us, was ex- 
ceedingly interesting, offering objects of 
the deepest value to any one possessing 
the tastes of a naturalist or an antiquarian. 
At Rangoon they had no church, properly 
speaking, but service was held in a dis- 
used priest's house. The houses, of 
course, are all built of bamboo, which is 
to the Burmese what the cocoa-nut tree 
is to the East Indian. It seems horses do 
not thrive in Burmah, as they are apt to be- 
come paralysed in their loins — hence ponies 
are in great request. As to the Burmese the 
author speaks of them as constitutionally 
very strong, able to endure great fatigue, 
and to live almost entirely on the produce 
of the forest. How much the author's 
experiences of them and their ways re- 
mind one of what occurs much nearer 
home is clear from the following passage : 
— " One day, after a sudden storm of wind 
which had carried off some portion of my 
roof, I sent for some men to repair it. 
Half-a-dozen came, and were to receive 
eight annas each per diem — that is one 
shilling for their hire. This was very good 
payment^ as the same amount of labour 
could be obtained in India for threepence. 
Half the day had passed away, and little 
progress had been made. They had 
occupied their time chiefly in smoking 
and joking — one uttered a joke which was 
repeated half a dozen times over, and as 
continually received with peals of laughter. 
I was thinking of night time, and its pro- 
bable fall of rain, having had to walk about 
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my drawing-room with an umbrella, and 
so sent my servant to hurry them. They 
were offended and walked off, leaving me 
in no very comfortable frame of mind." 
How like this to the British workman ; 
how much human nature is alike all the 
world over. Our chaplain adds that 
these people are cruel, like barbarous 
nations. Where, we ask him, can 
he find greater cruelty than that of the 
British rough ? British or Burmese, we are 
all very much the same. It is to be feared 
the resemblance is greater than even our 
author suspects. Speaking of the Burmese 
priests, he says Bishop Cotton writes of 
them, "They are a fair average set of 
priests, doing nothing to raise their 
countrymen and turn Burmah into a real 
nation, nor particularly active or self-de- 
nying or learned ; but maintaining a decent 
exterior and conversation according to 
their lights." How applicable this is to 
not a few priests even in highly-favoured 
England it is needless to point out. 
At home some of them are mis- 
chievous. According to Bishop Cotton, 
they are not that in Burmah, and in this 
respect it may be said Burmah is better off 
than England. It is generally admitted, 
writes Bishop Cotton, that they (the 
priests) are respected by the laity. Of 
some, alas ! nearer home as much cannot 
be said. On one occasion our author had 
a visit from the Indian metropolitan, good 
Bishop WIlMB. 

The Bishop was to 8t«y with the Brigadier, 
the General being absent. He was a fine, 
soldierly man, but held peculiar religious 
views. I met the Bishop on landing, and 
went with his lordship to the BrigiMlier's. 
The latter immediately invited me to his 
hospitable table during the Bishop's stay, for 
whom I was to act as chaplain extraordinary, 
as he already had his domestic chaplain with 
him. We were invited to breakfast with him 
that day. When assembled, the Bishop's 
private chaplain read one of the lessons for 
the day, which happened to be the sixteenth 
chapter of the Acts of the Ap^tles, narrating 
the conversion of the jailer. After the chapter 
had been read, the Bishop gave a concise and 
learned rdtunU of it, and wound up by saying, 
"And 80 you see. Brigadier, the Baptitts have 
not a lejf to itand upon. Lot us pray." 
Deeply in earnest the good man poured forth 
his aspirations, not neglecting to pray for all 
his relatives. This was rather trying to 
strangers who were not acquainted with 
them. His lordship became, in his latter 
days, slightly eccentric. He had been, in his 
days> a very i>owerful preacher, and he kindly 
consented one evening to preach in my town 
church. This was little better than a hut, 
but served in those days for me to get the 
sailors who frequented the place together. 
On this occasion many soldiers of the garrison 
were present, and this is one sentence of his 
lordship's discourse:— "I love the British 
soldier. He is a fine^ hrave, strong, courageous 
feUow, a lion in the path of his enemy, hut 
(imitating the act of drinking) when the 
liquor goes doum the devil goes down with it," 
He was, as his whole life evinced, at once a 
bishop and a saint. 

Our chaplain leaves Burmah in time for 
the central provmces of India. Here 
there was no water travelling, and he 
seems in the course of his journeys to have 



had to put up with a good deal of fatigue. 
One result of his experiences is worth re- 
cording : — '* For refreshment during the 
day I found nothing so invigorating as cold 
tea. The water was seldom to be trusted, 
and to qualify it with brandy was to make 
oneself very uncomfortable in the great 
heat of the day." Here he meets the 
grain-carriers, the Brinjaras, a fine-looking 
people, tall and lithe. Mr. Ball writes of 
them, "I was informed by a Russian 
prince who travelled in India in 1874 that 
one of his companions, a Hungarian 
nobleman, found himself able to converse 
with the Briniaras of Central India in 
consequence of his knowledge of the 
2^ngari language." In quoting this the 
Retired Chaplain remarks, "77//V probably 
accounts for their choice of a wandering 
profession." The argument does not seem 
to us very clear. More sensible is his re- 
mark to the effect that much of the fever 
Europeans suffer from in India is due to 
their own carelessness. At Bangalore our 
chaplain seems to have been very useful in 
an educational point of view. On the 
Neilgherrie Hills ke seems to have been 
much interested in the Todas — a pastoral 
people partly Jewish in appearance, who 
breed no animals but the buffalo, and 
exist on milk and grain. ** The/ possess 
no knowledge of the Hindoo religion. 
They regard the sun and moon as gods. 
Their belief is that they and their cattle 
are born out of the earth. When they die 
they go to their Amun (their heaven), 
where the buffaloes join them to supply 
milk. They have sacred groves — a priest, 
who is supported by tithes, which he 
returns in prayers and religious services. 
In one respect they are the very reverse of 
the Turks. Among them the women 
enjoy a plurality of husbands." A 
woman, it seems, may have two or three, 
with whom she takes up her abode in 
succession, remaining a month or two 
with each, as the case may be. The man 
is allowed only one wife. At the station 
on the hills our author found the 
Church service, he tells us, very weari- 
some. "I took," he writes, *'much 
pains with the choir. The "Islington" 
hymns disappeared, and the " Ancient 
and Modern " took their place with their 
music. Frequent celebrations of the Holy 
Communion and numerous services fol- 
lowed, and which have been maintained 
ever since." For these good works our 
chaplain had to endure much obloquy. 
" I had the pleasure," he informs us, " of 
being libelled in two weekly papers for 
many months, for it was quite impossible 
that any good thing could emanate from a 
service rejected in the holy circles of 
Madras from the very first." Our author, 
it is only fair to observe, is quite as hard 
on others as they were on him. At Ban- 
galore he tells us he found three chaplains, 
Roman Catholic churches and priests, a 
Presbyterian church and minister, Wes- 
leyan chapel, a^id missionaries so called. 
The italics give emphasis to the Christian 



charity of our author, who has more to say 
apparently against his fellow Christians 
than against the heathen amongst whom 
he lived. When we follow him to Tra- 
vancore, where his life in India seems to 
have terminated, he talks of his people 
being assailed on the right hand by the 
Romanists and on the left by the 
London Missionary Society. Natur- 
ally we ask why he went there when 
the ground was already occupied. 
India is an enormous country with an 
enormous population. Surely there is no 
need for rival sects to interfere with each 
other. Especially is our author to be 
blamed for continuing this rivalry, since 
his feeling towards the Roman Catholics 
appears to have been of the most friendly 
character. Immediately after his first 
landing in India, breakfasting at Fort St. 
George, we read, " I ventured to ask if 
they (the attendants) were Christians. 
^Noy he replied, ^some are heathen^ some 
Roman Catholic^ which is much the same,* 
A rapid glance from my dear wife 
warned me, and 1 held my peace." His 
admiration of Roman Catholics, it ap- 
pears, is limited. At Madras he is indig- 
nant to find them classed with the 
heathen. At Travancore they evidently 
were in his way, and he writes of them in 
a less tolerant strain. But our Retired 
Chaplain's logic is peculiar. It only re- 
mains to say that his details as to the 
natural history are very readable; the 
same remark applies to some other parts 
of his book, although of the volume as a 
whole it may be said that it is somewhat 
unfairly filled by extracts from authors with 
whom the reader, if he takes due interest 
in India, unfortunately is abeady ac- 
quainted. _^^______^__ 

DR. PUNSHON'S LECTURES.* 

XJnifobm with the volume of Dr. Ponshon'e 
sermons, already issued, we have here a voImw 
of the lectures of that popular and lamented 
minister. The lectures are ten in number, Md 
the foUowinif is the list of subjecU: The 
PropUet of Horeb : His Life and its Lessons ; 
John Bunyan; Macaulay; Wilberforce: flis 
Life-work and Fellow-workmen; The Hugue- 
nots; Wesley and His Times; Daniel in 
Babylon ; Florence and some Notable Floren- 
tines; The Connection between Science, 
Literature, and KeUcrion ; and The Men of the 
Mayflower, On looking over this list, we find 
that, of the ten lectures to which it referj, we 
heard five delivered by the orator. We have 
on this,aocount turned over these pages witn 
peculiar interest, well remembering as we ao 
how, in our young days, the rapid, fiery, and 
impressive delivery, the glowing rhetoric, Md 
the ardent enthusiasm of tharoeaker used to 
captivate our imagination and set our pulse 
going. We are glad to find here the lecture 
on " Science, Literature, and Religion," whicB, 
a Prefatory Note by the Rev. William Arthur 
informs us, is now printed for the first time, 
and concerning which Mr. Arthur ol*^^^,;'? 
" It may be well to remind the readwr mi 
the lecture on ' Science, Literature, and Jteu- 
gion,' was prepared more than t*»"^^^®*f* 
ago, while Dr. Punshon was still a probationer 
for the ministry. Ne cdssarily, it here ana 

• Lectures. By the Rev. W. Morky 1^^ '•^^* 
l-cndon; T Woolmer. r88». PriotS»« / llr 
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thete looki ai tho relative positioilB of the 
•ubjects compared from a point of view 
determined more by the state of questions 
at that time than at present." This explana- 
tory statement was doubUess due to the 
preacher's reputation ; nevertheless^ the leo- 
iare most pleasantly recalls to us the first 
oocanon on which we saw and heard " the 
ziaing star of Methodism/' as he used to be 
called at that time. Doubtless many readers 
vill feel the spell of similar associations and 
recollections when they take the volume in 
hand. In the lecture referred to, we notice 
tlie tmexplained omission of certain passages 
toward the dose, including the quotation of a 
part of Tennyson's "May Qaeen/' and this 
omiasion makes the discourse end in an abrupt 
fartiion, which is certainly alien to the speaker's 
gtyle. We think, too> that the Editor would 
have done better had he arranged the 
lectures in the order of delivenr rather than, 
as he has done, in the order of t'tieir original 
pnblioation. Had this course been adopted, 
and had the date or approximate date of first 
deHrery been appended in each case, the reader 
wonld have had attention drawn to the marked 
improvement in vigour and purity of style 
which Mr. Punshon showed as years went on. 
Mr. Punshon's Ufe was too busily occupied in 
responding to the demands occasioned by his 
immense popularity as a preacher and speaker 
to allow mm adequately to cultivate his 
literary and intellectual endowments. But 
no one can read these lectures without 
p»«eiving that the author was a man 
of very exceptional gifts. He had a remark- 
able power of perceiving and presenting in a 
vivid form the popular aspects of a subject ; 
be had the true oratorical instinct, and it 
scarcely requires anv persozul remembrance 
of his singularly telline and impressive de- 
livery to enable the readers of these pages to 
realise the thriUing and overwhelming effect 
wbat many of these splendid flights of fancy 
and bursts of impassioned rhetoric had upon 
crowded and sympathetic audiences. Coldly 
to criticise from a purely literary standpoint, 
what was wrought "in such a forge and such 
a heat,^ and what was intended for such 
a purpose, would not only be out of harmony 
with all our own personal feelings, but would 
also be unfair. In popular orations, such as 
these^ tone, look, emphasis, gesture, and the 
personality of the speaker, go at least half 
way towards producing the impression ; and 
these, of course, cannot be printed. Bat the 
remembrance of Mr. Punshon is still fresh in 
the minds of the Christian public on both 
sides of the Atlantic ; indeed, the sense of the 
loss occasiooed by bis premature death is still 
painfully iceen to thousands of people, and 
this volume thus forms a memorial of no 
ordinary value. We welcome it, and commend 
it most heartily and earnestly. 



THE LARCH.^ 

Ths larch does not as a rule in this country re- 
ceive the attention it deserves as an ornamen- 
tal tree, and its usefulness and commercial 
value axe, we fanov, little realised. While not 
to be compared witn some other forest trees for 
grandeur and grace, in its youth and middle- 
age it can boast of an elegance and beauty 
ahnost nnsuipassed by any. In the early 

rug its delicate freshness contrasting with 
sombre brown of the other trees gives it a 
peeidiar charm. When well grown, its straight 
tapering trunk and conical shape win for it 
weUxdeservsd admiration, even when stripped 
of its leaves. That it is not without beauty, 
aMihoagh of a rugged kind, even in old age, is 
evidenced by the photographs of noted speoi* 
> which appear in &is volume. The fact 



is, where it is grown it is rarely g^ven a fair 
chance to develop and display its attractions. 
Its rapid growth is a strong point in its 
favour as an ornamental tree in bare districts. 
As to its uses : " I am not aware/' declares Mr. 
Micbie, " of any species of timber tree that can 
with advantage be turned to so many different 
purposes. There is scarcely an agricultural 
implement, machine, or tool of any kind 
in which wood is used but larch can 
be empleyed. Furniture of all kinds, the 
choiceft wad bestfismadeforit. . . • Ships 
of every tonnage, and destined for every clime> 
have been successfully built of larch. I have 
seen ploughs, harrows, carts, wheelbarrows, 
swingletrees, rakes, ladders, stiles, and I 
believe almost every implement in use upon the 
farm in which wood is used, made of larch, and 
it answers well in all its requirements. Of 
domestic utensils may be seen in daily use 
washing-tubs, churns, barrels, paOs, cogs, 
buckets, Ac, all made of larch. For rural pur- 
poses it is now almost t^e only wood used for 
fencing, posts, gates,gate-p08ts, palings, sluices, 
bridges, Ac . . . For railway-sleepers and 
mining purposes, the larch has no rival, and 
by a recent Act pf l^arliament it can now be 
used for berring-barrels, a purpose for which 
it was formerly excluded." Mirny other pup- 
poses are mentioned for which the wood is use- 
ful. In durability, when buried in the earth 
or under water, we are told it surpasses all 
others, and in resisting fire it has a great 
advantage over pine or even oak. " The 
Venetian houses constructed of it," it 
is said, "show no i^ymptoms of decay; 
and the c<»nplete preservation of some« of 
the finest paintings of the great masters 
of Italy, is, in some respects, owing to the 
panels of larch on which they are executed." 
Concerning its commercial value Mr. Michie 
remarks : " There is certainly more truth in 
the adage, ' The larch tree will buy a horse 
before the oak will buy its saddle,' than in 
many others. There is no doubt but larch is 
the best paying wood-crop that has yet been 
grown in this country. It can be cut and made 
use of at almost any age." After devoting 
three chapters in suppo^^ting this statement by 
citing the particular experience of various culti- 
vators, Mr. Michie goes on to consider the value 
of the tree as an improver of natural pasturage, 
quoting a statement of the Duke of Athole 
to the effect that land under larch not worth 
Is. an acre before planting becomes worth from 
8s. to 10s. an acre as pasture after thirty years. 
Among " remarkable trees' ' the Dunkeld larches 
hold the first place as " the oldest, noblest, 
and most interesting in Great Britain." The 
Uirgest of these, now nearly 150 years old and 
still thriving, is estimated to contain 480 cubic 
feet, t^e extreme height being 100 feet. If we 
had space, we could quote some columns of 
interesting statements from this volume. They 
derive special weight from the fact that Mr. 
Michie speaks after thirty years' extensive 
forest practice, and has devoted many years' 
labour and investigation to the subject. He 
gives very full, practical directions concerning 
the propagating, planting and cultivating of 
the larch, which wQl be useful to the owners of 
a few acres as well as to great planters. The 
time is drawing near for planting again, and 
we advise any whom it at all concerns to read 
Mr. Miohie's book. If they cannot profit by it, 
they will certainly have pleasure in reading it. 
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Twin Tales. 

By John Pomeroy, author of "Bought with 
a Price," &c. fLondon : City of Lonaon Pub- 
lishing Co.) Although there is nothing im- 
moral in t^ese tales, Uiey are so utterly inane 
and so full of the most rabid sentimentality, 
that we have no patience with them. Their 
effect upon the young, especially upon young 
girls, would be anything but of a healthy 
character. 



Tke Bev. Cervase Smitli, D.D. 

A Memorial Volume. Edited by his Son, 
the Bev. Alfren Owen Smith, B.A. (London : 
T. Woolmer. 1882.) Price 5s. This volume 
is introduced by three interesting biographi- 
cal sketches, which supplement one another, 
contributed respectively by the Bev. Samuel 
Lees, the Bev. B. Gregory, and the Bev. £. E. ' 
Jenkins. These sketches occunied forty-three 
pages, and the remainder of the volume con- 
sists of lectures, speeches, and sermons de- 
livered by Dr. Gervase Smith during his 
laborious, popular, and useful career as a Wes- 
leyan minister. Dr. Smith had fine personal 
qualities as well as attractive and telling power 
as a speaker and preacher. The tribute to, and 
evidences of, both, which this volume affords, 
will render it very acceptable to a very large 
circle, who cherish and revere the memory of 
Dr. Smith, and cannot fail to touch the 
sympathy of readers who appreciate religious 
earnestness and devotion. 
A True Story of the Western Faellle In 

By Hugh Hastings BomiUy. (London: 
Longmans and Co. 1882.) The author of this 
little book accompanied the " White Chief " 
sent out to aid the chiefs of Botumah, in 
response to a request they made of Sir ArtJiur 
Gordon. Mr. Bomilly describes the island and 
its inhabitants, and tells the story of the 
strange murder of a native together with the 
apprenension of the murderer. The record of 
a three months' voyage between Botumah and 
Fiji owing to the captain losing his bearings, 
and a ghost story, the truth of which Uie 
author vouches for, completes the contents of 
this very small but very interesting book. 
Letts' Popular Atlas. 

The fourth and concluding volume of this 
excellent publication is now getting well ad- 
vanced. We have now before us parts 80, 81, 
and 82, containing fifteen large-scale msps, 
including several portions of a ten-sheet map 
of the Eastern United States, on a scale of 28 
miles to one inch ; a plan of the City of Phila- 
delphia on a scale of 8i inches to one mile ; in- 
stalments of a map of Bussia in Asia ; two Star 
maps ; also maps of Syria, Pata^^nia, Asiatic 
Archipelago and the Pacific Islands. The 
special features of this Atlas we have described 
more than once already: they are such as 
greatly add to its interest as wdl as value. 

Margate an« KaniSffate.— From Lock to 
Lei^. 

These form the titles of two ai those 
humorous shilling books which have rendered 
the name of C. H. Boss familiar to holiday- 
makers. (Judy Office.) 



LITERARY TABLE TALK. 

— Miss Braddon*8 new tale of ''The Goldsn 
Calf " is now appearing in tke Pictorial World, 

— A story hy Mr. William Black, eaUtled ** An 
Adventure in Thule," is appearing in an Anaerican 
magazine for boys, The Youth's Companion. 

— Mr. Swinburne, in company with Mr. Theodore 
Watts, is now at Guernsey, where M. Victor Hugo 
is also staying. 

— It is stated that the Treasury havs decided to 
secure the *' H, B.'' caricatures for the British 
Museum for the sum of ;f 1,000. 

— Messrs. Haughton and Watson, publishers, of 
Paternoster-row, have presented a petition for liqui- 
dation. 

— M. Mignet, "the father" of the Acad^mie 
Fran9alse, who is in his eighty-seventh year, has been 
spending the summer at Aix in historical investiga- 
tions. 

— Mr. Herbert Spencer landed at New York on 
August ai, where he stayed with Professor EX L. 
Youmans. His visit to America is solely for the sake 
of health and change. He proposes to go to Boston, 
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— A Paris odrrespondent states timt, undismayed 
by the fatal Issue of the duel fought between M. de 
Massas and M. Diehard, a Radical paper is attempt- 
ing to organise a series of encounters on a hitherto 
unprecedented scale. Ten contributors to the 
Citoyen have seiit collective and individual 
challenges to ten members of the staiffof M. Henri 
Maret's paper Le Radical* 

— All the Qiore prominent revi«ws speak well of 
Mr. Hughes' very interesting life of Daniel Mao* 
millan» the f)ubliiber. Mr. Fomivall, in noticing it 
in the Aeadtmy^ says that in 1846 b^ wrote his 
father for a few tlwosand pounds to go into partner- 
ship with theMacnvHlanSy whieh request was refused ; 
and he says, " I'm sure I should have done the firm 
much good, and prevented it getting 10 rich as it has 
become." 

— Mr. Edwin P. Whipple thinks the best prose 
sentence ever written in America is the one in which 
Emerson declares the absolute insufficieacy of any 
actor to fix attention on himself while uttering the 
magically suggestive words of Shakespeare. *' The 
recitation begins { one golden word leaps out im- 
mortal from all this, painted pedantry, and sweetly 
torments us with invitations to iu owa inaccessible 
homes." 

— The Arundel Literary and Dramatic Chib, 
established more than twenty years ajo at the 
southern end of Salisbury-street, Strand, Is now 
undergoing complete redecoration and renovation. 
The old house, which was at the beginning of the 
present century the residence of Mr. Perry, editor 
and part proprietor of that once famous London 
daily newspaper the Morning ChronicU^ if remark- 
able for its nchly-deoorated oeilings, which- are stfll 
preserved with all their elaborately finished mould* 
ings. 

— The paper of Mr. Henry Stevens on the novel 
question, *• Who spoils Ow Eng^h Books?" was 
by far the brightest of the contributions to the en- 
joyment of the librarians at their Cambridge confer- 
ence. He traced the progress of a book from the 
study to the circulating library, and laid the blame of 
all the badly written and badly printed productions 
on nine persons, beginning with the author, and 
ending with the consumer. Old paper, bad ink, bad 
setting up in type, and bad binding were assigned by 
him as four of the . chief causes of the wretched 
appearanoe of the books of the present tine. 

— Sir Janaes Picton, chairmaa of the Liverpool 
Free Libraries Committee, was elected at the meet- 
ing of the Library Association as chairman for the 
ensuing year. Mr. E. B. Nicholson, Bodley's 
librarian, Oxford, moved a resolution in favour of 
the general principle of opening public libraries, 
museums, and art galleries for some part, at least, 
of every Sunday. He declined to discuss either the 
religious or social question. One great objection to 
the proposal was the hardship inflicted upon the 
officers of such institutions. Let the only association 
m the kingdom entitled to speak on their behalf 
express Its opinioq. The previous question Was 
carried by acdamntion. 

— Professor Owen, Professor Macfarren, Dr. C. 
W. Siemens, Professor Max Mflller, the Rev. Canon 
Farrar, Dr. Andrew Clark, Mr. G. P. Watts, R.A., 
Mr. Thomas Woolner, R.A., the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Paricer, Mr. H. Broadhurst, M.P., Lord George 
Hamilton, M. P., Mrs. Pfdfcr, Mr. M. F. Tupper, 
Mr. P. J. Baitef. Dr. Charles Mackay, Mr. J.' 
Ewing Rftchie, Mr. E. L.. Blanchard, Mr. James 
Payn, Dr. W. B. Richardson, Sir W.J. Erasmus 
Wilson, have Joined the Committee of the I^ng- 
feUow Memorial. The Committee will be called 
"together as soon as the members have returned to 

London, and the public meeting, for which Mr. 
Henry Irving has kindly granted the use of the 
Lyceum Theatre,- win then be held; '» 

— The •* Restoration of the Tombstones of Robert 
Bums' Progenitors *' may be a very laudable and 
pious imdertaldng in the opmioa of some of the 



countrymen of the poet ; but it is really umushig to 
receive a circular in promotion of this object with an 
imposing list of thirteen persons forming a committee, 
secretary, and treasurer. The " restoration " of the 
tombstones is estimated to cost fifty pounds, while 
one hundred pounds " would enable the committee 
to afrange for the permanent preservation of the 
menK>rial." We cannot but suggest that thirteen 
gentlemen who appear, to have laid the object for 
which they plead so much to heart might easily have 
raised such. a modest sttro amongst themselves and 
their personal friends. Moreover, it appears that 
the only fault that is to be found with the •* tombs " 
3S they are, is that one of them is *' small" and 
" plain," and is in a parish churchyard, ** covered 
with moss." We should have supposed that a couple 
of day-labourers and a stonemason would readily 
have done all that was desirable in the way o4 
'^rastoration/' for a few shillings, which the ad- 
mirers of the '* Bard of Ayr " oonld have paid with* 
out getting drculars printed, and making a fuss 
about it. 
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Author of <*Ida Yane/' he. Crown 8vo, ekrth 

extra, 6s. 

A story of the Monmouth rebellion and the fall 

of the Stuarts, giving a lifelike and frraphic descrip. 

tion of that stirring time. Of the author's last story, 

VIda Vsue/' th« " Scotsman " says: *'A delightfollj. 

written book ; there is scarcely a dull page in it," and 

this will, we believe, merit the same praise. 

JOYCE MOBELL'S HABVB3T; or, 

the Annals of Selwick HaU. By EHILT SASAH 
HOLT. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 
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story. By J. M. CON KLIN. Crown 8ro, doth 

extra, 5s. 
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cloth extnL 5s. 
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or, Mabel's Story. By the Author of " Aunt Hester, 
and Why we Loved her." Crown 8vo, doth extra, 5t. 
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to others, but ox gathsriaga rich reward of lovs to the 
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*' A delightfully told story, and will beone of theoMit 
popular girls' books of the season."— Standard. 

aiPSY MIKE ; or> Firm as a Book. 
With niustnitions. -Crown Syp, ^S. 6d. 

A story that ^H, when known, rank with "Progfr's 
Little Brother," " Scamp," and other favoorites. Th« 
L.* — *«»* of the reader is concentrated on the little 
hero from \m»%^ ^~* ^■ ■* > < h''pter , and never fisgs until 
the brave life is over at** Z^Tr^^tory is won. 

*' Boys will find much to admire in the charactw of 
Oipsy Mike."— Graphic. 

OVEB THE WALL. By IsmatThobw. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. 3f. 6d. 
The author of those bright books for the little ooei, 
** Pinafore Days," •'Only Five," and "Six Yean' 
Darling." has given her young friends another 8toc> 
that will interest them now they are somewhat older 
than when their acquaintance was first formed. T1^ 
boys and girls who nave left the nursery, and entwed 
on school-life, will welcome her bright narrative with 
increased pleasure. 

UNCLE FBED'S SHILLING. Its 

Travels and Adventures. By EMTLT BBODIE, 

Author of " Rough the Terrier." With Uhutm- 

tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

The author of ** Rough " has this season taken ap • 

coin <^ oonstont use, and sketched vrith aympatheas 

touch the story of some of t^e persons mto whose 

hands it passes. The narratives are well icAA and very 

interesting, though in this case it may truly be said 

tmth is stranger than fiction ; the real travels of a 

shilling would indeed often reveal strange incidents. 

" A very readable volume, abounding in pathos, and 
conveying healthy lessons*"— Nonocnfortalst. 

HILDA ; or, Seeketh Not her Own. By 
CATHERINE bHAW, Author of "In the Bun. 
Ught." &c., crown 8vo, olothextxa* 3s. fid. 
" A delightfnl book for girls."— Record. 

FUN AND PAIBIES. By Grace Sm- 

BING. With namerous DlnstDations by T. Fym. 

4to. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. . . 

This attractive rolume will be a welcome present in 
any nursery. A little girl was permitted to read the 
proofs, and no more was heard of her until the last 
page was reached, when she jumped up eagW> " 
quiring, *' Is th^re no more f Is there no more r 

" A delightful story— these pretty and tender pages. 
—Literary World. 
OTJE CAPTAIN. The Heroes of Barton 

School, ^^ith Illnstralions, orown 9^ eloth srtra, 

Ss. fid. 
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mSS BURNEY'S "CECILIA." 
It is just a hundred years ago since 
Cecilia was first issued from the press 
in the five volumes demanded by the 
novel-readers of that period. Macaulay, 
in one of the most genial of his Essays, 
has told us of the curiosity with which 
the appearance of this book was awaited, 
of the eagerness with which it was 
snatched firom the counters of the book- 
sellers by the expectant public, and of the 
fact that, ''high as public expectation 
was, it was amply satisfied, and Cecilia 
was placed, by general acclamation, among 
the classical novels of England." The 
favourable judgment of the hour has been 
accepted, with some qualifications, by 
later generations ; and, although taste is 
capricious and fashions change, the read- 
ers of to-day will find these pages as lively 
and as entertaining, although partly for 
different reasons, as did the readers of 
1782. J 

Several circumstances invested the first 
publication of this story with exceptional I 
interest, and, apart from its intrinsic 
merits, it must always be regarded a note- 
worthy phenomenon in the history of 
our lighter literature. Cecilia was Miss 
Bumey's second work. She had already 
made her mark by the publication of 
Evdinay a story which captivated Dr. 
Johnson, and which helped to win for its 
modest and youthful author from the 
•* great lexicographer " an almost paternal 
affection and admhration, or as Macaulay 
puts it, " a fondness, half-gallant and half- 
paternal," besides securing for her the 
flattering applause of the whole of that re- 
markable literary society of which John- 
son was the reigning monarch. The 
writer had sent forth Evelina to the 
public " unpatronised, unaided, and un- 
owned,'' and the book had not only been 
approved by the leaders in the world of 
letters, but had caught the fancy of the 
public, who showed their appreciation by 
calling for four editions of it in the year 
of its publication. Cecilia^ therefore, was 
looked for both by the publishers, who 
were ready to pay the author what was then 
regarded asavery handsome sum for it, and 
by readers who were anxious for further 
evidences of her power to contribute to 
their entertainment and instruction. To 
lis of the present gen eration, the story, 

•CecUia: or, The Memoirs of an Heiress. By France* 

*'-*-^. With a Preface and Notes by Annie Raino 

TwoVwIumes. Locdon: Gcorfe Bell fni SJons. 



besides its more general merits, is inter- 
esting as an example of the kind of story 
which pleased our forefathers, as affording 
us glimpses of the social life of a century 
since, and as the production of a woman 
who was emphatically the pioneer of the 
work — much of which has permanently 
enriched and adorned our literature — 
which has been done by female novelists 
in this country. "It is impossible to 
doubt," says Miss Ellis, in her excellent 
preface to the present edition, "that to 
Frances Bumey we owe in great measure 
the many admirable novels written by 
womea" 

It was commonly believed at the time 
of the appearance of Cecilia^ and later 
critics, notably Macaulay, have endorsed 
the conviction, that Dr. Johnson had a 
hand in touching up the author's pages, 
and imparting to her style somethmg of 
the roll and rhythm of his sonorous 
English. It requires no critical 
acumen to discover in this book traces 
of the influence of Johnson, or to 
observe the marked difference which 
critics have pointed out between this more 
ambitious style of writing and the com- 
paratively simple style of Evelina^ and 
traces of that downward development 
which led at last to the bankruptcy of the 
author's literary reputation. Macaulay 
gives some skilfully chosen specimens of 
the Johnsonese to be found in the pages 
of Cecilia^ and holds them up as con- 
clusive evidence that some of the passages 
must at least have been corrected by 
Johnson's hand. So "cocksure" is 
Macaulay that he offers to stake his 
reputation for critical sagacity upon the 
point, and he exclaims, in a passage which 
all his readers will remember, after mak- 
ing a peculiarly Johnsonian quotation — 
"Either Sam Johnson or the Devil." 
Miss Ellis, however, in her preface, ques- 
tions the soundness of this conclusion ; 
and over against the authority of the critic, 
judging from evidences afforded by style, 
she places the assertion of Johnson him- 
self as to a matter of fact It is on record 
that Dr. Johnson, on being challenged 
with having assisted the author, 
emphatically repudiated the charge, 
and distinctly declared, "I never 
saw one word of it before it was 
printed." We leave it to casuists to argue 
that this might be true, and yet that Dr. 
Johnson might have gone over the proof 
sheets, in which case Dr. Johnson's denial I 
and Macaulay 's critical j-idgment might 



be reconciled. We confess we incline 
rather to the view taken by Miss Ellis, that 
Miss Bumey was solely responsible for the 
authorship of the book, and that the para- 
graph quoted by Macaulay, with the state- 
ment of the fact that no such paragraph 
^ is to be found in any of the author's 
writings except Cecilia^ does not "show 
more than that the influence of Tix, John- 
son's manner of expressing his thoughts, 
while powerful for a time, was transient 
upon a mind so mobile and sensitive as 
that of Frances Burney." 

It is time, however, to turn to the story 
itself, and to give our readers some slight 
taste of its quality. We will, therefore, only 
further say, with reference to the preface 
and notes of the edition before us, that 
they are skilful, judicious, and suggestive, 
and will be found to be of much service 
to the general reader. 

In the person of Cecilia we are intro- 
duced to a young lady of great beauty 
and (>f large fortune, who is under the 
care of three guardians. During the life- 
time of an uncle, who was a dean, she 
had found a home, after the death of her 
parents, under his roof, and until she was 
twenty years of age she had enjoyed the 
pleasures and the simplicity of the country, 
in Suffolk. When her uncle died she took 
up her abode with one of her guardians, 
Mr. Harrel, a gentleman who lived in 
London* and to whose wife, when a 
fellow-pupil at school, Cecilia had been 
much attached. • Mr. and Mrs. Harrel 
are in the world of fashion. They are 
both young people, and are entirely given 
up to frivolous pleasures and foolish ex- 
travagances in their style of living. Mr. 
Harrel adds to his other follies a great 
love of gambling, and so, notwithstanding 
an originally atnple fortune and his main- 
tenance of an expensive establishment, he 
is always in difficulties, plagued by duns, 
and troubled by self-created torments. He 
is, in fact, a thoroughly unprincipled scoun- 
drel, to the last degree selfish and weak, 
and his wife shares to the full his incredible 
thoughtlessness. He receives ^^250 a 
year for the board and lodging of his ward, 
and makes no scruple of borrowing all 
the ready money she can be prevailed 
upon to part with, or even of inducing her 
to raise large sums from Jewish money- 
lenders, who by the way seem to have 
been lacking in their usual acuteness wh:n 
they accepted so complacently the bond 
of a young lady who was a mino.*. 
Another of Cecilia's guardians, who was 
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chosen, in some respects judiciously, to 
act as the treasurer of the young lady, was 
named Briggs. This Mr. Briggs was an ex- 
cessively odd, vulgar little man, who had 
made his fortune in trade, and who was a 
miser of the most penurious habits and 
disposition. He talks in short jerky 
sentences something in the style of 
the celebrated Mr. Alfred Jingle of 
Pickwickian fame; he has not the 
slightest delicacy of feeling, and when 
he sees his ward, blurts out some 
such inquiry as the following: "Well, 
my duck, got ever a sweetheart yet ? '* He 
seems to regard it as his special vocation 
to protect her, after his own objectionable 
fashion, against fortune hunters. The only 
qualification which he can charitably be 
disposed to possess for his office of 
guardian is that he acts the part of an 
obstinate watch-dog over the coffers of 
the heiress. The third guardian is a Mr. 
Delvie, a man who lives in St. James*- 
square, who prides himself inordinately 
upon his high social distinctions and 
isLmily connections, and who is, upon the 
whole, about the most insufferably pomp- 
ous and conceited old fool to be met with 
in the pages of fiction. If the reader 
imagines the most objectionable charac- 
teristics of Mr. Podsns^, Mr. Pecksniff, 
and Mr. Dombey, mixed up in one in- 
dividual, and highly spiced with a dash of 
eighteenth century mannerism, he may 
form some idea of Mr. Delvile. 

It would be quite impossible to enume- 
rate, that is with any sufficient degree of 
accompanying characterisation, all the 
dramatis persona of the story. Suffice it 
to say that sundry young people of both 
sexes appear upon the scene, and we need 
scarcely add that the gentlemen, not only 
the young, indeed, but also the middle- 
aged, give the eligible heiress no small 
amount of trouble. All the characters 
are drawn with strongly-marked indi- 
vidual features, broadly distinguishing 
them one from the other. Lord Macaulay 
has pointed out, in ah interesting pas- 
sage, that it is in consequence of 
Miss Burney's inability to indicate the 
more subtle elements of character, which 
complicate the problem of individual his- 
tory, that this writer fails to take the front 
rank held by the great masters of imagi- 
native literature. Her characters, indeed, 
are all more or less highly-coloured cari- 
cattues. Each individual of the story re- 
veals his strongly-marked speciality at his 
first appearance, and this speciality is in- 
variably obtruded upon the reader's atten- 
tion on every subsequent occasion when 
the same person appears upon the scene. 

The substance of the story consists of 
an elaborate description of the daily life 
of the young heiress, and of the world of 
society as it presented itself from her point 
of view. We get, therefore, a vivid glimpse 
of certain phases of fashionable Uife and 
maaners a hundred years ago. It may 
readily be understood that the heroine, in 
th^haads of an author of so much fer- 



tility of invention as Miss Bumey, and 
placed in the midst of such a crowd of 
people, had but a hard time of it. The 
trials and difficulties of poor Cecilia 
come thick and fast ; her own kindness 
of heart and want of experience betrayed 
her into conduct and brought her into 
situations which a person of cooler disposi- 
tion, and of what we now call sharpness, 
would have avoided, and of course she was 
fair game for swindlers, adventurers, and 
designing persons generally. We note, in 
her case, and in that of other characters 
in the story, the prominence of that sensi- 
bility — or in modem phrase, that gush — 
of which, as an element in the fiction of 
the last century, Mr. Saintsbury has dis- 
coursed to us so delightfully in the cur- 
rent number of the Fortnightly Review, 
Indeed, to the modern reader, there will 
seem to be a false note, both as to senti- 
ment and morality, running through the 
book, a note which reminds us continu- 
ally of the stage rather than real life. We 
can scarcely doubt that some of the con- 
versations and situations of the story were, 
indeed, more true to the theatrical con- 
ception of fashionable life in that day 
than to the reality; moreover, the con- 
ventionalities and artificialities of the 
society of three or four generations 
ago, are, of course, more palpable 
to us than the conventionalities and 
artificialities of the society of our own 
day. The notions about duty, pro- 
priety, and social obligation which pre- 
vailed in England a century ago, or, at 
any rate, which writers and moralists of 
that time considered it the correct thing 
to insist upon, certainly differed in many 
striking ways from those which are up- 
held now ; nor can we think that they 
were, as is sometimes assumed by modern 
pessimists, in all respects superior. The 
strictness of former times, with respect to 
various aspects of our duty, which we are 
often reproached with having departed from, 
was in many respects an unwholesome 
strictness ; it had no root in the eternal 
nature and necessity of things, and so it 
has withered away. Whether the loss of 
what was in itself unreal and untrue, in 
large measure, has been followed also by 
the attainment of a truer and better order 
of things and by a faithful s^peal to a more 
abiding and real law of life, we need not 
now discuss. It may illustrate the point in 
hand if we mention, as Miss Ellis has 
done in her preface to Cecilia^ that **the 
pivot on which the story turns is the clause 
m her uncle's will by which the future 
husband of Cecilia must take her name or 
forfeit her fortune." Of course the parents 
of the young gentleman who aspires to 
the position referred to strongly object to 
the change of name, and put their veto 
upon the engagement of the young people 
on account of the requirement which 
makes that change necessary ; for, although 
their pride rebels against the idea of their 
son changing his name from Delvile to 
Beverley, it does not supply them with 



fortitude enough to allow him to keep 
his name and marry the heiress, dis- 
daining to accept her money. The dis- 
agreement between mother and son, with 
reference to the point at issue between 
them, gave occasion for the flinging about 
of a great many fine phrases, indicating 
among other things that the author ha(^ 
as Miss Ellis observes, " confused notions 
concerning the right of parents to control 
or forbid the marriages of their chil- 
dren.*' We agree with the remark made 
in the editor's preface : " This scene is an 
ambitious effort A hundred years ago 
it was harrowing, now it is teasing." It 
must be confessed, also, that a good many 
of the characters have a vexatious ten- 
dency to somewhat prosy and lengthy 
sermonising in conversation, and some of 
the weaker vessels, male and female, who 
are described in these pages are almost as 
irritating to the reader as they are rep^^ 
sented to have been to those whom they 
annoyed by their silly talk and foolish 
or offensive conduct. 

We will, however, present to the 
reader two or three of the more lively 
and characteristic scenes of this book by 
way of specimen. First of all, we will 
introduce Miss Larolles, who was deci- 
dedly 

A «trl vf tke Period, Vin, 

During their breakfast. Miss LarolldswBf 
announced as a visitor to Cecilia, to whomflho 
immediately advanced with the intimacy of an 
old acquaintance, taking her hand and asrar- 
ing her she could no longer defer the honour of 
waiting upon her. 

CeciHa, much amazed at this warmth of 
civility from one to whom she was almost a 
stranger,received her compliment rather coldly, 
but Miss LaroUes, without consulting her looks, 
or attending to her manner, proceeded to 
express the earnest desire she had long had to 
he known to her ; to hope they should meet 
very often ; to declare nothing could make bar 
so hi^py ; and to be^ leare to recommend to 
her notice her own milliner. 

" I assure you," she continued, ''she haa ^ 
Paris in her disposal ; the sweetest caps ! tke 
most beautiful trimmings I and her ribbons are 
quite divine ! It is the most daafferous thing 
you can oonceive to ao near her; I never trust 
myself in her room out I am sure to be mined. 
If you please, I'll take you to her this morning." 

" If her acquaintance is so ruinous,*' nid 
Cecilia, *' I think I had better avoid it" 

" O impossible ! there's no such thing as liv- 
ing without her. To be sure she is shockingly 
dear, that I must own; but then who can 
wonder P Bhe makes such sweet things, 'tis 
impossible to pay her too mudi for them/' 

Mrs. Harrel now joining in the recommenda- 
tion, the party was agreed upon, and aooom- 
panied by Mr. Amott, the ladies proceeded to 
the house of the milliner. 

Here thenq>turee of Miss LaroUes were agaia 
excited : she viewed the finery displayed with 
delight inexpressible, enquired who were the 
intended possessors, heard their names with 
envy, and sighed with all the bitterness of 
mortification that she was unable to order home 
almost everything she looked at. 

Having finished their business hare, they 
proceeded to various other dress manufaoturem, 
in whose praises Miss Larolles was almost 
equaUy eloquent, and to appropriate ^^^ 
goods she was admost equadly earnest: and 
then after attending this loquacious young l^^T 
to her father's house, Mrs. Hairelaad Cwm 
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At tliis time they were interrupted by the 
approach of Miss LaroUes^ who, tripping 
towards Cecilia, exclaimed, " Lord, how glad 1 
am to' see yon! So you would not go u> the 
auction ? Well, you had a prodigious loss, I 
assure you. All the wardrobe was sold, and all 
Lady Belgrade's trinkets. I never saw such a 
collection of sweet things in my life. I was 
ready to cry that I could not bid for half an hun- 
dred of them. I declare I was kept in an a^ony 
the whole morning. I would not but have been 
there for the world. Poor Lady Belgrade ! you 
really can't oonceiyd how I|was shocked for her. 
All her beautiful things sold for almost nothing. 
I assure you, if you had seen how they went, 
you would have lost all patience. It's a thou- 
sand pities you were not there." 

" On the contrary," said Ceoila, "I think I 
had a very fortunate escape, for the loss of 
patience without the acquisition of the trinkets 
would have been rather mortifying." 

" Yes," said Mr. Gosport ; " but when you 
have lived some time longer in this commercial 
dty, you will find the exchange of patience for 
mortification the most common and constant 
traffic among its inhabitants." 

" Pray have you been here long ? " cried Miss 
LaroUes, •' for I have been to twenty places, 
wondering I did not meet with you before. But 
whereabouts is Mrs. Mears P O, I see her now • 
I'm sure there's no mistaking her; I could 
know her by that old red gown half a mile off. 
Did you ever see such a frightful thing in your 
life f And it's never oif her back. I believe she 
sle^is in it. I am sure I have seen her in 
nothing else all winter. It quite tires one's 
eye. She's a monstrous shocking dresser. But 
do you know, I have met with the most provok- 
ing thing in the world this evening ? I declare 
it has made me quite sick. I was never in such 
a passion in my fife. You can conceive nothing 
like it." 

" Like what P ** cried Cecilia, laughing, *' your 
passion or your provocation P " 

" Why I'll tell you what it was. and then you 
shall judge if it was n^t quite past endurance. 
You must know I commissioned a particular 
friend of mine. Miss Moffat, to buy me a 
Mmmingwhen she went to Paris; well^she 
sent it me over about a month ago by Mr. 
Meadows, and it's the sweetest thing you ever 
saw in your life ; but I would not make it up, 
because there was not a creature in town, so I 
thought to bring it out quite new in about a 
week's time, for you know any thing does till 
after Christmas. Well, to-night at Lady Jane 
Dranet's whoahould I meet but Miss Moffat I 
She had been in town some days, but so mon- 
strously engaged, I could never find her at 
home. Well, I was quite delighted to see her, 
for you must know she's a pBodigious favourite 
with me ; so I ran up to her in a great hurry 
to shake hands, and what do you tmuk was the 
first thing that struck my eyes P Why just 
such a trimming as my own, upon a nasty 
odious gown, and half dirty 1 Can you conceive 
anything so distressing P I could have cried 
with pleasure." 

" Why so ?" said Cecilia. '' If her trimming 
is dirty, youTi will look the more delicate." 

^ O Lordybut it's making it seem quite an old 
thing I half the town will get something like 
it. And I quite ruined myself to buy it. I 
declare I don't think anything was ever half so 
morticing. It distressed me so I could hardly 
speak to her. If she had stayed a month or 
two longer I should not have minded it, but it 
was the crudest thing in the woild to come over 
just now. I wish the Custom-house officers bad 
kept ail her clothes till summer." 

" The wish is tender, indeed," said Cecilia, 
" for A particular friend,** 

Mrs. Mears now rising from the card-table. 
Miss Laroiles tript away to pay her compliments 
to her. 

Ai a comptnion picture we turn to the 
dfitGtq>don of MissLee8on,who was also in 



the world of fashion, but who represents a 
character of another type. She is certainly 
entitled to be called 

A Supercilious Tounir Lady. 

At length, quite tired of sitting as if merely 
an object to be gazed at, she determined U> 
attempt entering into conversation with Miss 
Leeson. 

The difficulty, however, was not inconsider- 
able how, to make the attack ; she was unac- 
quainted with her friends and connections, un- 
informed of her way of thinking, or her wa^r of 
life, iffnorant even of the sound of her voice, 
and chilled by the coldness of her aspect : yet, 
having no other alternative, she was more wil- 
ling to encounter the forbidding looks of this 
lady, than to continue silently f3>ashed under 
the scrutinising eyes of Sir £obert. 

After much deliberation with what subject to 
begin* she remembered that Miss LaroUes had 
been present the first time they had met, and 
thought it probable they might be acauainted 
with each other ; and, therefore benaing for- 
ward, she ventured to enquire if she had Utely 
seen that young lady P 

Miss Leeson, in a voice alike ine3q>ressive of 
satisfaction or displeasure, quietly answered, 
"No, ma'am." 

Cecilia, discouraged by this conciseness, was 
a few minutes silent ; but the perseverance of 
Sir Bobert in staring at her, exciting her own 
in trying to avoid his eyes, she exerted herself 
so far as to add, " Does Mrs. Mears expect Miss 
Larolles here this evening ? " 

Miss Leeson, without raising her head, 
gravely replied, " I don't know, ma'am." 

All was now to be done over again, and a 
new subject to be started, for she could suggest 
nothing further to ask ooncemingpiiss Larolles. 

Cecilia had seen little of life, but that little 
she had well marked, and her observation had 
taught her, that among fashionable people, pub- 
lic places seemed a never failing source of con- 
versation and entertainment : upon this topic, 
therefore, she hoped for better success ; ana as 
to those who have spent more time in the 
country than in London no place of amusement 
is so interesting as a theatre, she opened the 
subject she had so happily suggested, by an 
enquiry whether any new play luMllately come 
out? 

Miss Leeson, with the same dryness, only 
answered, " Indeed, I can't tell." 

Another pause now followed, and the spirits 
of Cecilia were considerably dampt ; but hap- 
pening' accidentally to reoolleot the name of 
A] mack, she presently revived, and congraulat- 
ing herself that she should now be able to 
speak of aplace too fashionable for disdaio, she 
asked her,in a manner somewhat more assured, 
if she wss a subscriber to his assemblies ? 

" Yes, ma'am." 

" Do you go to them constantly P " 

*'No, ma'am." 

Again they W3re both silent. And now, tired 
of miding uiq ill success of each particular 
enquiry, she thought a more general one might 
obtain an answer less laconic, and therefore 
begged she would inform her what was the 
most fashionable place of diversion for the 
present season P 

This question, however, cost Miss Leeeon no 
more trouble than any which bad preceded it, 
for she only replied, " Indeed, I don't know." 

Cecilia now began to sicken of her attempt, 
and for some miout^ to give it up as hopeless ; 
but afterwards, when she reflected how frivo- 
lous were the questions she bad asked, she felt 
more inclined to pardon the answers she had 
received, and in a short time to fancy she had 
mistaken contempt for stupidity, and to grow 
less angry with Miss Leeson than ashamed of 
herselfT 

This supposition excited her to make yet 
another trial of her talents for convergation ,• 
and therefore, summoning all the courage in 



her power, she modestly apologised for the 
liberty she was taking, and then begged her 
permission to enquire whether there was any- 
thing new in the literary way that she thought 
worth recommending P 

Miss Leeson now turned her eyes towards 
her, with a look that implied a doubt whether 
she had heard aright ; and when the attentive 
attitude of Cecilia confirmed her question, pur- 
prise for a few instants took place of insensi- 
bility, and with rather more spirit than she 
had yet shown, she answered, ** Indeed, I know 
nothmg of the matter." 

CeciUawas now utterly disconcerted; and 
half angry with herself, and wholly provoked 
with her sullen neighbour, she resolved to let 
nothing in future provoke her to a similar trial 
with so unpromising a subject. 

By way of a change, we may take a 
peep at Mc Delvile, the guardian of Cecilia 
already referred to. A single scene will, 
we think, justify th^ estimate which we 
have given of him as the incarnation of 
pomposity and pretence. Miss Burney 
heads the chapter in which he makes his 
first appearance : — 

A Mab of FamUy. 

The house of Mr. Delvile was grand and 
spacious, fitted up not with modem taste, but 
with the magnificence of former times; the 
servants were all veterans, gorgeous in their 
liveries, and profoundly respectful in their 
manners; every thing had an air of state, but 
of a state so gloomy, that while it inspired awe 
it repressed pleasure. 

Cecilia sent in her name, and was admitted 
without difficulty, and was then ushered with 
great pomp through sundry apartments, and 
rows of servants, before she came into the 
presence of Mr. Delvile. 

He received her wit^,h an air of haughty affa- 
bility, which to a spirit open and liberal as 
that of Cecilia, could not fail being extremely 
offensive; but too much occupied with the 
care of his own importance to penetrate into 
the feeliuffs of another, he attributed the un- 
easiness which his reception occasioned, to the 
over-awing predominance of superior rank and 
consequence. 

He ordered a servant to bring her a chair, 
while he only half rose from his own upon her 
entering into the room; then, waving his hand 
and bowing, with a motion that desired her to 
be seated, he said, " I am very happy. Miss 
Beverley, that you have found me alone ; you 
would rarely have had the same good fortune. 
At this time of day I am generally in a crowd. 
People of large connections have not much 
leisure in London, especially if they seealittie 
after their own affairs, and if their estates, like 
mine, are dispersed in various parts of the king- 
dom. However, I am glad it happened so. 
And I am glad, too, that you have done me 
the favour of calling without waiting till I 
sent, which I really would have done as soon 
as I heard of your arrival, but that the mul' 
tiplioity of my engagements allowed me no 
respite." 

A display of importance so ostentc^ous 
made Cecilia already half repeut her visit, 
SiMbisfied that the hope in which she had 
pjianned it would be fruitless. 

Mr. Delvile, still imputing to embarrassment 
an inquietude of counteuanco that proceeded 
merely from disappointment, imagined her 
veneration was every moment eucreaaing ; aud 
therefore, pitying a timidity which both grati- 
fied and s(^teiaed him, and equally pleased with 
himself for inspiring, and with her for feeling 
it, he abated more aud more of his greatness, 
till he became, at length, so indnitely condes- 
cending, with intention to give her courage, 
that be totally depressed her with mortification 
and chagrin. 

After some general enquiries concerning her 
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way of life, he told her that he hoped she was 
contented with her situation at the Barrels, 
adding, ** If 70a have anything to complain of, 
remember to whom you may appeal." Me then 
asked if she had seen Mr. Briggs? 

"Yen, sir, I am this moment oome from his 
hoose." 

" I am sorry for it ; his house cannot be a 
proper one for the reception of a young lady. 
When the Dean made application that I would 
be one of your guardians, I instantly sent him 
a refusal, as is my custom upon all such occa- 
sions, which indeed occur to me with a fre- 
quency extremely importunate ; but the Dean 
was a man for whom I had really a regard, and 
therefore, when I found my refusalhaa affected 
him, I suffered myself to be prevailed upon to 
indulge him, contrary not only to my general 
role, but to mylindination.'* 

Here he stopt, as if to reoeire some compli- 
ment, but Cecilia, yeiy litUe disposed to pay 
him any, went no further than an indinauon 
of the head. 

^ I knew, not, however," he continued, "at 
the time I was induced to give my consent,with 
whom I was to be associated; nor could I hare 
imagined the Dean so little conversant with 
the distinctions of the world, as to disgrace 
me with inferior coadiutors: but the moment 
I learnt the state of the affair, I insisted upon 
withdrawing both my name and countenance." 

Here agam he paused ; not in expectation 
of an answer from Cecilia* but merely to give 
her time to marvel in what manner he had at 
last been melted. 

" The Dean,'' he resumed, '' was then very 
ill; my displeasure, I believe, hurt him. I 
was sorry for it ; he was a worthy man, and 
had not meant to offend me } in the end, I ac- 
cepted his apology, and was even persuaded to 
accept the office. You have a right, therefore, 
to consider yourself as pT$onaUy my ward : 
and though I do not think proper to mix much 
with your other guardians, I shall always be 
ready to serve and advise you, and much pleased 
to see you." 

" You do me honour, sir,'' said Cecilia, ex- 
tremely wearied of such graoiousness, and 
rising to be gone. 

" ^y sit still," said he, with a smile ; " I 
have not many engagements for this manning. 
You must give me some account how you pass 
your time. Are you much out P The Harrels, 
I am told, live at great expense. What is their 
eetabUshment ? " 

•' I don't exactly know, air." 

" They are decent sort of people, I believe ; 
are they not P" 

" I hope so, sir I " 

'' And they have a tolerable acquaint- 
ance, I believe : 1 am told so, for 1 know 
nothing of them." 

** They have, at least, a very numerous one, 
sir." 

" Well, my dear," said he, taking her hand, 
'' now you have once ventured to oome, don't 
be apprehensive of repeating your visits: I 
must introduce you to Mra. DelvUe, I am sure 
she will be happy to show you any kindness. 
Come, therefore, when you please, and without 
scrapie. I would call upon you myself, but am 
fearful of being embarrassed by the people with 
whom you live." 

He then rang his bell, and with the same 
ceremonies whidi had attended her admittance, 
she was conducted back to her carriage. 

Another quotation, which must be our 
final one, seems to show that the sesthetic 
young man is not merely a product of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
Certainly Mr. Meadows, as presented to us 
in these pages, had he lived in the present 
day, would have been a friend and disciple 
of Mr. Oscar Wilde, if indeed he had not 
himself taken the place of the leader of 



the languid and languishing school of the 
Exquisite. Altogether we can hardly do 
better than introduce him as . 
▲ Sweet Toanff Man. 

"Do pray, now," cried Miss Larelles, 
** observe Mr. Meadows ! only just se^ where 
he has fixed himself ! in the very best place in 
the room, and keeping the fire from everybody ! 
I do assure you thaf s alwavs his way, and it's 
monstreus provoking, for if one's ever so cold, 
he lollops so, that one's quite starved. But 
you must know there's another thing he does 
that is quite as bad, for if he gets a seat, he 
never offers to move, if he sees one sinking with 
fati^e. And besides, if one is waiting for one's 
carnage two houra together, he makes it a 
rule never to stir a step to see for it. Only think 
how monstrous I " 

"These are heavv complaints, indeed," said 
Cecilia, looking at him attentively ; " I should 
have expected frem his appearance a very 
different account of his gallantry, for he seems 
dressed with more studied elegance than any- 
body here." 

"O, yes," cried Miss Larelles, "he is the 
sweetest dresser in the world ; he has the most 
delightful taste you can conceive, nobody has 
half so good a fancy. I'assure you it's a great 
thing to be spoke to by him ; we are all of us 
quite angry when he won't take any notice of 
us." 

" Is your anger " said Cecilia, laughing, "in 
honour of himself, or of his coat P" 

" Why, Lord, don't you know all this time 
that he is an ennuye f *' 

" I know, at least," answered Cecilia, " that 
he would soon make one of me." 

"O, but one is never affronted with an 
ennuyi, if he is ever so provoking, because 
one always knows what it means.'* 
"Is he agreeable P" 

" Why, to tell you the truth, — ^but pray now 
don't mention it, — I think him most excessive 
disagreeable I He yawns in one's foice every 
time one looks at him. I assure you some- 
times I expect to see him fall fast asleep while 
I am tallang to him, for he is so immensely 
absent he don't hear one half that one says; 
only conceive how horrid ! " 

"But why, then, do you encourage him? 
why do you take any notice of him P ''^ 

"O, everybody does, I assure you, else I 
would not for the world ; but he is so courted 
you have no idea. However, of all things let 
me advise you never to dance with him ; I did 
once myself, and I declare I was quite dis* 
tressed to death the whole time, for he was 
taken with such a fit of absence he knew 
nothing he was about, sometimes tripping and 
jumping with all the violence in the world, 
just as if he only danced for exereise, and some- 
times standing quite still, or lolling against 
the wainscoat and g[aping, and taking no more 
notice of me than if Ixe had never seen me in 
his life!" 

Miss Larelles, again flying up to her, said 
" O, my dear, we are all expiring to know who 
that creature is ! I never saw such a horrid 
fright in my life I " 

Cecilia was beginning to satisfy her, but 
some more young ladies coming up to join in 
the request, she endeavoured to pass on : '* O, 
but," cried Miss Larelles, detaining her, " do 
pray stop, for I've something to tell you.that's 
so monstrous you've no idea. Do you know 
Mr. Meadows has not danced at all ! and he's 
been standing with Mr. Sawyer, and looking on 
all the time, and whispering and laughing so 
you've no notion. However, I assure you, I'm 
^cessive glad he did not ask me, for all I 
have been sitting still all this time, for I had a 
great deal rather sit still, I assure you ; only 
I'm sorry I put on this dress, for anything 
would have done just to look on in that stupid 
manner." 
Here Mr. Meadows sauntered towards 



them ; and all the young ladies began playing 
with their fans, and turning tneir heads 
another way, to disguise the expectations 
which his approach awakened; and Miss 
Larollee, in a nasty whisper to Cecilia, cried, 
" Pray don't take any notice of what I said, 
for if he should happen to ask me, I can't wdl 
refuse him, you know, for if I do, he'll be so 
excessive affronted you can't think." 

Mr. Meadows then, mixing in the little 
group, began, with tsundry gpmaces, to ex- 
claim, " now intolerably hot it is ! there's no 
such thing as breathing. How can anybody 
think of dancing! I am amazed Mr. Harrelhas 
not a ventilator in this room. Don't you think 
it would be a great improvement P " 

This speech, though particularly addressed 
to no one, received immediately an assentLog 
answer from all the young ladies. 

Then, turning to Miss Larolles, " Don't 70a 
dance P " he said. 

" Me ? " cried she, embarrassed, "yes, I be- 
lieve so,— really I don't know, — I a'n't quite 
determined." 

" O, do danoe ! " cried he, stretching himself 
and yawning, *' it always gives me spirits to 
see you." 

Then, turning suddenly to Cecilia, without 
any previous ceremony of renewing hisacqoaint- 
anoe, either by speaking or bowing, he 
abruptly said " Do you love dancing, ma'am ? " 

" Yes, sir, extremely well." 

" I am very glad to hear it You have one 
thing, then, to soften existence." 

" Do you dislike it yourself P " 

" What, dancing P Oh, dreadful ! how it was 
ever adopted in a civilised country, I oannot 
find out ; 'tis certainly a Barbarian exercise, and 
of savage origin. Don't you think so. Miss 
LarollesP" 

" Lord no," cried Miss Larelles, " I assore 
you I like it better than any thing; I know 
nothing so deli|^htf ul ; I declare I daresay I 
could not live without it ; I should be so stupid 
you can't conceive." 

"Why I remember," said Mr. Marriott, 
" when Mr. Meadows was always dancing him- 
self. Have you forgot, sir, when yon used to 
wish the night woiud last for ever, that 70a 
might dance without ceasing P " 

Mr. Meadows, who was now intently sorr^- 
ing a painting that was over the cbimnej- 
piece, seemed not to hear this question, but 
raesently called out, "I am amazed Mr. 
barrel can suffer such a picture as this to be in 
his house. I hate a portrait, 'tis so wearisome 
looking at a thing that is doing nothing ! " 

" Do you like historical pictures, sir, aoj 
better?" 

" O, no, I detest them ! views of batUes, 
murders, and death ! Shocking ! shocking !— 
I shrink frem them with horror ! " 

" Perhaps you are fond of landscapes ? " 

" By no means ! Oreen trees ana fat oows ! 
what do they tell one P I hate every thing that 
is insipid." 

" Your toleration, then," said Cecilia, "will 
not be very extensive." 

." No," said he, yawning, " one can tolerate 
nothing! one's patience is wholly exhausted by 
the total tediousness of every thing one see^ 
and everybody one talks with. Don't you find 
it so, ma'am P" 

" Sometimes I " said Cecilia, rather archly. 

"You are right, ma'am, extremely right; 
one does not know what in the world to do wiwi 
one's self. At home, one is killed with medita- 
tion 1 abroad, one is overpowered by cere- 
mony ; no possibility of finding ease or contort 
You never go into public, I think, ma'am P ^^ 

"Why not to be much marhei, I find I 
said Cecilia, laughing. 

"O, Ibegyourpwdon! I beliefe I saw you 
one evening at Almack's : I really beg yoor 
pardon, but I had quite forgot it" 

"Lord, Mr. Meadows," said Miss Lar^e*^ 
" don't you know you are meaning the Fan; 
theonPjOj^owicei?e how you forget things! 
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"The Pantheon^ was it P I never know one 
of tiioee places from another. I heartily wish 
th^ were all aholished; I hate public places. 
*TiB terrible to be under the same roof with a 
set of people who woold care nothing if they 
saw one expiring ! " 

" You are, at least, then, f <md of the society 
of your friends ? ^ 

''O, no ! to be worn out by seeing always the 
same &oe8 !— one is sick to death of friends ; 
nothing makes one so melancholy/' 

Cecilia now went to join the dancers, and 
Hr. Meadows, turning to Miss LaroUes, said 
" Pray don't let me keep you from dandng ; I 
am afraid youll lose your place." 

" No," cried die, bridliiwr, " I sha'nt dance 
atalL" 

" How cruel I " cried he, yawning, " when 
you know how it exhilarates me to see you ! 
Dont you think this room is very cloee ? I 
must go and try another atmosphere— —But I 
hope you will relent, and dance." 

And then, stretching his arms as if half 
asleep, he sauntered into the next room, where 
he flung himself upon a sofa till tiie ball was 
OTor. 

These quotations will, we hope, be suffi- 
cient to send many readers to the book, 
which, as we have intimated, is, from many 
points of view, worthy of attention, and 
which we have ourselves found, upon 
dipping once again into its pages, tK)th 
interesting and amusing. 



ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE .• 
One of the chief deterrents to the study of 
scientific subjects by persons whose cul- 
ture, literary and artistic, desires further 
enlightenment, is the difficulty of fully 
mastering the technical terms which are 
strewn Ix'oadcast and alarming along the 
rood to knowledge. Probably these tech- 
nicalities are really helpful to those who 
pK>ssess a familiar acquaintance with scien- 
tific topics, and serve as p^ whereon to 
hang special facts necessary to be held in 
memory. Those, however, who are unable, 
from whatever cause,to go thoroughly into 
science, and who still desire to have such 
a knowledge of its branches as may eluci- 
date references continually occurring in 
their reading, will find in the two volumes 
before us valuable assistance towards 
obtaining information of a popular nature 
concerning ancient architecture and 
sculpture. 

The Handbook on Ancient Architecture, 
compiled by Messrs. Roger Smith, and 
Slater, belongs to a series of illustrated 
handbooks of art history for which the pub- 
lic is indebted to theenterprising publishers, 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Co. The joint 
authors have conspired to avoid tech- 
nicalities wherever they could be dispensed 
with ; and for those unavoidable, a glossary 
of terms has been prepared The style, 
too, is extremely clear and easy, not con- 
densed into a merely manual form, yet 
free from superfluity of exposition. Start- 
ing from the earliest Egyptian, Assyrian, 
and Persian styles of architecture, each of 
which, and especially the Egyptian, claims 
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T a full and interesting chapter, — Mr. Slater 
(by whom the earlier chapters are chiefly 
written) shows how the splendid architec- 
ture of the Greeks was based upon the 
foundation furnished by earlier nations. 
From the Greek, with the addition of the 
Etruscan element, came the Roman style, 
which in its turn was followed by the 
Basilican,Byzantine, and Romanesque,and, 
later on, by the Saracenic modes of archi- 
tecture. In briefer measure, the styles of 
India, China, and Japan are noticed, and 
in respect to these two latter, the author 
assigns a curious reason for their lack of 
any special monumental antiquities. 
CMlnese «b« JapMieae Areklteetore. 

Although the Chinese have ezist^^ as a 
nation oontinuonaly for between two uid tluree 
ihoasand years, if not longer, and at a veiy 
early period had arrived at a high state of artis- 
tic and scientific caltivation, yet none of their 
building^s with which we are acquainted has 
any claim on oar attention be<Miose of its 
antiquity. Several reasons maybe assip^ued 
for this, the principal beine that the Chinese 
seem to be as a race singiilarly nnsosceptible 
to all emotions. Althongh they reverence their 
dead ancestors, yet this reverenoe never led 
them, as did that of the Egyptians, Etroscans, 
and other nations, to a laiosh expenditure of 
labour or materials to render their tombs 
almost as enduring as the everlasting hills. 
Though waves of religious seal muA have 
flowed ever the country when Confucius incul- 
cated his simple and practical morality, and 
gained an influential following, and again 
when Buddhism was introduced and specSiily 
became the religion of the g^reater portion of 
the people, their relig^us emotion never led 
them, as it did the Greeks and the medisdval 
builders, to erect jprand and lasting monuments 
of sacred art. when most of the Western 
nations were still barbarians, the Chinese had 
attained a settled system of government, and 
were acquainted with numer^hs scientiflo 
truths which we have prided ourselves on re- 
discovering within the last two centuries; but 
no thoug^ht ever seems to have occurred to 
them, as it did to the Bomans, of commemorat- 
ing any event oonnected with their life as a 
nation, or of handing down to posterity a record 
of their great achievements. Peaceful and 
prosperous, they have pursued the even tenor 
of their way at a high level of civilisation cer- 
tainly, but at a most monotonous one. 

The fourfold division of buildings laid 
down in the Introduction, serves an im- 
portant purpose in grouping the various 
systems of architecture with sufficient 
accuracy to assist the memory, while the 
breadth of these groups precludes any dis- 
ability from over classification. ''All 
buildmgs," says the author, "can be 
classed under one or other of four great 
divisions, each distinguished by a distinct 
mode of building, and each also occupying 
a distinct place in history." Thus the 
first series embraces the buildings of the 
Egyptians, Persians, and Greeks, and was 
brought to the highest pitch of perfection 
in Greece during the age of Pericles. All 
buildings during the long period thus com- 
prised, however they might diff*er in other 
respects, had one point in common, — the 
openings, whether doors, or spaces between 
columns, were spanned by beams of 
wood or lintels of stone. This style, the 
architecture of the beam, or trabeated 



architecture, is distinctly different from the 
second, in which the circular arch is the 
point of distinction. From the round to 
the pointed arch, is the third step ; while 
the fourth, termed the Renaissance period, 
includes a style of architecture in which 
the modes of building in past ages or dis- 
tant countries are gathered together and 
utilised to produce a luxury, complexity, 
and ostentation of style unknown before. 

The influence of chmate on architecture 
is the subject of some noteworthy remarks, 
as also the influence of materials localised 
and available for architecture. Thus, where 
granite is found,the architecture has invari- 
ably been severe and simple, while soft 
stone, lending itself to ready elaboration, 
ensures exuberant decoration. Scarcity of 
stone involves brick buildings with special 
peculiarities of ornamentation and structure, 
while timber again compels a style appro- 
priate only to &at material The effect of 
climate on architecture is described thus 
briefly. 

Climate and Architecture. 

Where the power of the sun is great* flal- 
terraced roofs, which help to keep buildings 
cool, and thick walls are desirable. Sufficient 
light is admitted by small windows far apsjrt. 
Overhanging eaves, or horisontal comioes, are 
in such a cfimate tiie most effective mode of 
obtaining architectural effect^ad accordingly, 
in the styles of ail Southern people,these pecu- 
liarities appear. The architecture of Egypt, 
for example, exhibited them markedly. Where 
the sun is still powerful, but not so extreme, 
the terraced roof is generally replaced by a 
sloping roof, steep enough to throw off water, 
ana larger opening^ are made for light and air ; 
but the horisontal cornice stUl remains the 
most appropriate means of gaining the effects 
of light and shade. This description willapply 
to the architecture of Italy and Greece. Wnen, 
however, we pass to Northern countries, where 
snow has to be encountered, where lip^ht is 
precious, and where the sun is low in the 
heavens for the greater part of the day, a com- 
plete change takes place. Boofs become much 
steeper, so as to throw off snow. The horizontal 
cornice is to a large extent disused, but the 
buttress, the turret,and other vertical features, 
from which a level sun will cast shadows, begin 
to appear ; and windows are made numerous 
and spacious. This descriptiou applies to 
Gothic architecture generaUy. 

Nearly two hundred illustrations enrich 
this volume, and render it an excellent hand- 
book to the main features of architectural 
style and history. 

Of perhaps more general interest, is the 
second volume on our list, — ^the Mcmual of 
Sculpture by Mr. George Redford, to which 
we can devote only a brief space. Wisely 
concluding, that within the limits of one 
volume, it was not possible to develop the 
study of antique sculpture in all its depart- 
ments, Mr. Redford has devoted himself 
mainly to the artistic, as distinguished from 
the archaeological aspects of sculpture. 
Archaeology, he says, is a study liable to 
modifications of view and controversies of 
opinion,and is thus always fruitful of specu- 
lation, while the principles of art remain 
fixed as the truths of science. Enough 
is, however, said of the history of 
sculpture to assist the student who desires 
to follow oiJ^t also thQ archaeological study 
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of sculptured art Mr. Redford opens 
out a new arrangement of his subject which 
he offers with some diflSdence, but con- 
siders it, on the whole, the best, as free from 
the complexity of more elaborate and 
exhaustive models. The volume is 
divided four-fold, under the headings of 
Technic,iEsthetic, Historic, and Examples. 
Section I. deals chiefly with details of 
Materials and Methods, and under these 
headings comes information concerning 
modelling in clay, moulding, casting, sculp- 
ture in marble, stone, gems, ivory, wood, 
and bronze. The various forms adopted in 
sculpture, and a clear definition of the 
sculptor's canon of proportion, belong to 
the class of Technic ; as do also the charac- 
teristic treatment of parts of the figure, 
drapery, use of colour in marble,and several 
other details. 

The special qualities and position of 
sculpture among other forms of art are 
demonstrated in the section headed 
^Esthetic, in which the influence of litera- 
ture and the drama over sculpture, and the 
many transitions through which it has 
passed, find ample exposition Probably 
the section under which examples of 
various classes of sculpture are enumerated 
and described will be the most popular 
portion of this interesting work. The 
numerous illustrations, — a hundred and 
sixty in number, — add greatly to the value 
of die book. 



EARLY AUSTRALIAN EXPERIENCES.* 

** The story ofthe early days in Australia 
is one full of interest to many more than 
Australian settlers or the Australian bom,'' 
writes Mr. James Bonwick, the author of 
" The Last of the Tasmanians," and other 
works too numerous to mention here. It 
differs marvellously from the present state 
of things. It is dark, but at the same time 
instructive. "We have," he adds, "in 
that gloomy and often forbidding picture 
of humanity, a means of gauging the im- 
mense social progress of the colonies. 
Even in the worst phases of society at that 
remote period we fail not to detect some 
bright and pleasing features, indications 
of that struggle between light and darkness 
which ultimately led to the opening day. 
We have seen men and women, steeped in 
vice and misery from neglect of Church 
and State hi Europe, emerging from poverty 
and moral degradation into respectability 
and purity.*' After such a preface, naturally, 
we look for a book full of interest, and at 
times of romance. Alas ! our author has 
no turn that way. We have no graphic 
picture of the times in all their nakedness 
and poverty and misery. Instead we 
have history as revealed in documen- 
tary evidence. Our author, as he tells 
us, prefers the less pleasing and 
popular form of extracts from de- 
spatches to that of a more easy and con- 

* First Tweoty Years of Australia: a History Founded 
on Official D« cumenls. By TamPS Bv>nWick. F.R.G.S., 
Author of "The Last of tho Tasmaoians.'' London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 5s. 



nected narrative. It may be that the 
more easy and connected narrative is 
beyond Mr. Bonwick. K may be that he 
felt it required an amount of trouble 
which he did not feel inclined to under- 
take, or of time which he had not at his 
disposal This is rather unfortunate, as 
not a living soul in England or Australia 
will care to read the extracts from 
official despatches with which he has 
filled his work, nor will many care for the 
autographs of men distinguished in those 
primitive Australian times which he has 
reproduced for the benefit of those inte- 
rested in the parties, or who fancy that 
they can identify character by hand- 
writing. It is to be feared that our author 
has grown a little careless in his old age. 
He tells us that his first work on Australian 
subjects appeared forty years ago. The 
fact is, he has exhausted his subject, and 
what he gives us now is but little better 
than chaff. A powerful work might be 
written on the early life of Australia, but 
then the writer must do something more 
than grope about in the fine Library of 
the Colonial Office, or in that inte- 
resting collection of national archives 
known as the London State Record Office. 
Our chief complaint, however, is, that 
he refuses to be interesting, and that he 
goes out of his way to be dull For in* 
stance, one of the persons he has occa- 
sion to refer to is the celebrated pick- 
pocket Barrington. He refers to Bar- 
rington*s voyage to New South Wales, 
which he is carefiil to inform us was pub- 
lished in 179s, at 26, Paternoster-row, for 
half-a-crown, and contained 140 pages — a 
piece of information of no earthly inte- 
rest to any living soul, — and then remarks, 
" It is hardly necessary to say that Bar- 
rington was not the writer, but that the 
compiler got his facts trom the works of 
Collins and Hunter. '' The celebrated 
pickpocket turned over a new lesf on his 
voyage out, as we learn from Captain 
King's letter sent from the Cape, July 29, 
1 791. "The convicts^" says that naval 
commander, '* on board the different ships 
have behaved extremely well, sltid Mr. 
BarrLigton is now a religious convict ; he 
performs service, and gives a sermon 
twice a day on Sundays." Our author 
adds, he subsecjuerttly occupied a respec- 
able position m the colony. By one 
account he died in 1803 ; another gives a 
laterdate. It b evident that Mr. Bonwick's 
easily-besetting sin is not that of making 
the best of his materials with a view to 
the production of a narrative to interest 
the general public. 

In common with our author, we 
have little sympathy with the colonists 
who would fain conceal the fact that 
originally the European element in 
the colonies was due to the desire 
of Government to get rid of their 
surplus criminal population. In this 
respect, however, the Australians are no 
worse than the Americans. James I. sent 
^ out convicts to North America. Charles I. 



gave men convicted of crimes, with benefit 
of clergy, a conditional pardon, on con- 
dition of serving for five years in the 
plantations, as they were called. After 
five years they had a grant of land, and 
this was the precedent for granting farms 
to the prisoners in New South Wales. In 
the same way Cromwell got rid of a num- 
ber of his Worcester Royal captives ; and 
similarly James II. forwarded a large 
number of Monmouth's ill-fated followers 
to Virginia. The first Act of Parliament 
authorising the transportation of thieves 
and vagabonds to America was passed in 
17 18. In the preamble to the Act it was 
stated that the labour of criminals in the 
colonies would benefit the nation 3 and 
free settlers in America, Mr. Bonwick re- 
marks, were as eager for convict servants 
as the free in Australia at a later time 
were to be relieved of them. American 
transportation ended with the war, and then 
came the question of what was to be done 
with the criminal population, as the jails 
at home were rapidly filled. One states- 
man suggested that the criminals should 
be thrown ashore on the Guinea Coast 
Mr. Eden proposed givmg them in ex- 
change to the Mahometan pirates of 
Algiers and Tunis for Christian captives. 
Captain Cook, however, helped the solu- 
tion of the difficulty by his geographical 
dkcoveries ; and Sir Joseph Banks gave 
a glowing description of the enchanting 
shores of Botany Bay. But Visoount 
Sydney, after whom the new settlement 
was to be named, is regarded as the c^kial 
author of the scheme for the occupation 
of New Holland. The (^der in Council 
for its adoption was issued in December, 
1 786. The settlement was f<»rmed on the 
shores of Port Jackson. The difficulties, 
of course, were great There Were bad 
rulers and depraved officials, and under 
them were the scum and the offscouring 
of the human race — not alone those who 
had been neglected, as Mr. Bonwick says, 
by Church and State,— but the far larger 
number who were bad because they did 
not care to be good, and deliberately pre- 
ferred a life of self-mdulgeiKe, and shame, 
and crime, to one of respectability, and 
virtue, and honour. They did not 
believe tiiat wisdom's ways were ways 
of pleasantness, and that her paths were 
paths of peace. Hard was the let 
of these convicts^ not were tlie accounts 
sent home very encouraging. In 1788, 
Lieut.-Gorernor Maj<H: Ross wrote:— "I 
will in confidence venture to assure you 
that this country will never answer to 
settle in, for though I think com will 
grow here, yet I venture to think that if 
ever it is able to maintain the people sent 
here, it cannot be in less time than per- 
haps a hundred years hence. I therefore 
think it will be cheaper to feed convicts 
on turtles and venison at the London 
Tower, than to be at the expense of send- 
ing men here.'* As to the convicts they 
had little chance of landing alive. It was 
calculated that during the first eight 
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years, at least one-tenth died on the way. 
On shore they had often to experience the 
horrors of famine. The soldiers who 
guarded the convicts were often little 
better than the convicts, living in their 
huts, eating, drinking, and gambling with 
them, and perpetually enticing the women 
to leave the men ; and when the disaffected 
Irishmen weie sent out, things got worse 
instead of better. At first there ware in 
New South Wales but two classes — con- 
victs and officials. As some of the first 
emerged from servitude by the fulfilment 
of their term of punishment, a new 
order called Emancipists or Freed came 
into existence. A fourth class appeared 
upon the scene, in the persons who came 
free into the colony, but were not upon the 
staff of officials. The military formed, 
with the servants of the Crown, the ruling 
powers. As all of these, except the 
persons actually in bondage, could obtain 
grants of land, the settlers varied in some 
condition. Some of the free settlers were a 
poor lot "I have discharged," wroteCaptain 
Hunter, " a millwright sent out by Govern- 
ment, at a salary oi jQio^ per annum. 
He had not earned ^^5, although he had 
cost the public ;^6oo, or more." The 
first farm, of five-and twenty acres, was 
sold for ^15. Little, indeed, could the 
early colonists have anticipated the time 
when Australian wheat would find its way 
into the English market, and when the 
land should feed, as it now does, 
some 30,000,000 sheep. The drink ques- 
tion was one of the first to give trouble, 
for Governor Hunter complaining of the 
increase of vice and idleness, continues, 
" All this, my lord, has, in my opinion, pro- 
ceeded ft^om the impatience of those who 
bavins very little real or active duty to do, 
have Seen too much engaged in a most 
destructive traffic with spirituous liquors, 
which are sold again to the settlers at an 
immense profit, to the destruction of all 
order, to the almost total destruction of 
every spark of religion, to the encomage- 
ment of gambling, tne occasion of frequent 
robberies, and, concerned am I to add, 
to several very recent and shocking 
murders. More interesting is the following 
account of 

THe Seottlsh Marlrra. 
The Bo-oalled Scotch Maiiyri ezoited tnnch 
eympatbj. They were transported in 1794, 
and received icuch kindness from Governor 
Hnnter. In sending* ont Messrs. Palmer, 
Margerot, Gerald, and Skirving, aoeosed of 
sedition, the SecteUjrj of Stat« oharged the 
acting GoTernor Grose, February 14th, 1794 : 
— '•Ton will, of course, keep a watchful eye 
over their conduct;" and, from the fear of 
their having improper publications, he mif^ 
geeted itm%ht l^ " necessary, with this view, 
that their effects should be carefully examined 
pdreviously to their landing at Port Jackson." 
They repeatedly applied for permission to re- 
turn. But Whitehall orders, April 30th, 1796, 
declared that, after the consultation with the 
judges, it was not deemed prudent to allow 
these Ulster Scots to go to Ireland again, even 
at the end of their term of exile. 

Gerald died in the first year from conaamp- 
tioa ; and Skirving, of dysentery, shortly after. 
PUmer, a muoh-esteemed north of Ireland 



I clergyman, who had written a supposed 
seditious handbill, died on his way home. 
Margerot got back to Scotland in 1813. He 
was the on^ one of the party who professed to 
be republican in principle. On Gerald's farm, 
Sydney Botanic Gardens now stand. 

Muir's stoiy is most romantic. He was of 
Glasgow origin, and took a great interest in 
politics. Adyocating a reform in Parliament, 
his writings brought him into trouble in that 
day x>t despotism. A packed juiy, half of 
GoTcmment officials, easily convicted him. 
The late Chief Justice Cockbum says the jury 
were nominated by the Judge Lord Jeffrey, of 
Bdinhurgh Review renown, who was present at 
the trial of Mr. Advocate Muir, and never 
referred to it without horror. Huir's treat- 
ment in prison was vindictive and crueL Mr. 
Charles Fox pleaded his cause in Parliament, 
but without effect. Finding upon arrival at 
Sydney that they were still considered convicts, 
though allowed to live in their own houses 
with their families, the martyr party protested 
against the restriction. The appeaJ, in the 
Becord Office is dated October 15th, 1795, and 
is in Mr. Muir's handwriting :— " We deem,*' 
said they to the Governor, '* the assertion and 
the Yinoioation of our personal and absolute 
freedom to be our bounden duty." Again : — 
"Our freedom has been proclaimed by the 
officers of the C^wn, who instituted and con- 
ducted the prosecutions.'' 1 Captain Hunter, 
sending on this memorial on the 26th inst., 
wrote : — " I am obliged to confess, my Lord, 
that I cannot feel myself justified in forcibly 
detaining them in this country against their 
consent.'' 

American citizens were much moved tor the 
fate of Mr. Muir, and a Tessel was sent to 
Sydney for the purpose of rescuing so dis- 
tinguished an advocate of liberty. Meanwhile, 
this gentleman employed his time alleviating 
the miseries of the convicts, and striving by 
earnest effort to lead them to God. 

The Otter arrived from Boston, on pretence 
of trade. As soon, however, as Mr. Muir was 
got on board, she sailed away on February 
11th, 1796. The escape was reported home in 
a despatch of April 80th. Proceeding towards 
America, trading by the way, the ship was 
wrecked on the coast of California, and the 
people had to walk along the shore for 
thousands of miles to Panama, whence a pas- 
sage was got for Vera Cruz. A Spanish man- 
of-war gokig home received Muir as a sailor. 
On the way, when near Spain, an EngUeh 
frigate captured the vessel. Among the 
wounded lay poor Muir. As men took him up 
to throw him overboard, supposing him dead, 
an English officer espied a Bible in the clasped 
hand. Upon opening it he saw the name of 
a dear old friend and schoolfellow. Carefully 
tended, Mr. Muir was removed to the hospital 
on shore. The French Directoxy heard of him, 
and warmly invited him to Pans. Beceived at 
a public banquet, he attem^jbed to speak, but 
fainted from weakness. Soon after dying of 
his wounds, ihe French Government ordered a 
state funeral for this martyr of freedom. 
Agreeably to his dying request, ike beloved 
Bible was sent on to his parents, who soon 
after died of grief at his loss. 

Now that Australia boasts a newspaper 
press — unequalled by any other country, 
it is interesting to read our author's ac- 
count of 

The Sydney Press. 

Governor Hunter, for his own private use, 
brought out the first printing press known in 
Australia. 

The first newspaper appeared on Saturday, 
March 5th, 1803, during the reign of Governor 
King. A description of the earliest copy is 
thus given in the author's Curious Facte of Old 
Colonial Daye :— 

" It was very badly printed on four pages of 



foolscap pxper. It bore at the top of the first 
page, its name— Ths Sydnxy Gazitts and 
Nbw Sottth Walbs Aj>ykrtises } with a very 
rude little wood-engraving, representing a 
ship, with a Union Jack, and an allegorical 
female figure seated on the shore. It gave the 
date of the commencement oi the colony, 1788. 
Around the picture these words were written : 
' Thus we hope to prosper.* It was declared 
to be published by authority by George 
Howe." 

The opening address was as follows : — 

" The utility of a PAPER in the COLONY 
as it must open a source of solid information, 
will, we hope, be universally seen and acknow- 
ledged. We haye courted the assistance of 
the IiHTuirers and hUeUigetU . • . We open 
no channel to political discussion or personal 
animadversion. Information is 01 ir only pur- 
pose ; that accomplished we shall consider that 
we hare done our duty, in an exertion to merit 
tlM3 approbation of tdie PUBLIC, and to ensure 
a liberal patronage ol the Stdmxt Gazbttx. 
^The rest of the first page has official an- 
nouncements respecting the granaries, liquors 
&c. The notice to correspondents runs thus : — 
'* Two slip boxes will be put up in the course 
of the ensuing week (one in front of the Issuing 
Stores at Sydney, the other in a window <» 
the Court-house, Paramatta^ for the reception 
of such articles of information as persons who 
are possessed of the means may think proper 
to contribute." 

The arrival of the largest ship yet seen in 
the harbour is justly chronicled. This was the 
CaetU of Oood Hope, yet was only of 1,000 
tons. A list of prices is given ; potatoes being 
12s. per 100 lbs. at Kissing Point, A fight, an 
accident, and sundry executions are then 
described. The most recent news from 
England is dated May 20th, 1802 ; nearly ten 
months old. 

A change of the day of publication is noted 
April 2nd, 1803: — **As it has sometimes 
happened that in consequence of this Paper's 
being published on Saturday, we have been 
necessarily compelled to omit some matter that 
might bemterestiEg, we beg leave to acauaint 
our Readers that its Publieation will in future 
take place on Sundays ; by which means we 
shall be enabled to include the whole of the 
Ship NewB,andother incidental matter, for the 
preceding week. The inhabitants; at Sydney 
will therefore be in future duly served on Sun- 
day." It continued a weekly Sunday paper for 
seven years. 

For months together, during 1806 and 1806, 
it appeared with two pages foolscap only. One 
copy had four Gk>Temment advertisments^ and 
as many from the not verv enterprising public. 
The issue of August 23rd and 80th, 1807, was 
on such small paper that the type had to be 
carried to the very edge. There vrere two 
pages of three eolumns each, having altogether 
about 8,000 words. Subsequently there came 
a total suspension of the periodical. 

The great sorrow of the poor printer lay 
not in his wretched type, which only exasper- 
ated the reader, but from the inability of 
getting a supply of paper. This was of ail 
sorts and sises, as well as colour. It was in 
vain he advertised :— " A liberal deduction to 
every subscriber famishing paper; vis. six 
sheets of demy> eight of foolscap, or twelve of 
quarto letter-paper." He made this appeal, 
August 81st, 1806:— "Tothepublio. As we 
have no certainty of an immediate supply of 
paper, we cannot promise a publication next 
week." 

On September 7th he intimated :— " Under 
t>ie assurance of a further temporary supply of 
paper, we have been enabled to provide an 
exact sufficiency for this scanty publication." 
That the worthy man was not all particular 
may be seen from his advertisement of Janiiary 
13th, 1806:— "Wanted to purchase any 
quantity of demy, iiMdiniD» '^'^^J^/f f^^ 
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cap paper for the nse of PriatiDg ; and which , 
if bj any accident from damp or slight mildew 
rendered unfit for vrriting, will answer the 
purpose." 

Mr. Bonwick, it is clear has had good 
materials to work with. We only regret 
that he has not served them up in a more 
popular form. 



THE INFLUENCE OF VIRGIL 
The celebration of the nineteenth cen- 
tenary of Virgil's death by the inhabitants 
of Mantuahas called attention generally to 
the character and works of Vurgil— one of 
the foremost names in all the ancient world. 
One of the foremost, we say, not on ac- 
count of unique transcendency of genius, 
for a good many Greeks and, perhaps, 
one or two Romans, were possessed dF 
greater genius than he, but because of the 
enormous influence he wielded upon the 
nxodern world. Homer was a man of 
more wonderful gifts than Virgil, but, 
until the revival of letters in the fifteenth 
century, Homer was practically un- 
known to the educated world of the West 
In mediaeval Europe — the Europe of 
feudalism and chivalry and the Crusades ;. 
the Europe of the great Latin Church and 
of Catholic Theology — ^the literature of 
Greece was little more than a faint reminis- 
cence. Throughout mediaeval Europe the 
influence of Virgil was immense. The 
language in which his poems are written 
was the common language of educated 
society, and it was spoken, though, doubt- 
less, in a very different style from that in 
which Cicero would have conversed with 
Csssar, by a vast multitude that could 
make no claim to learning. The language 
in which the services of the Church were 
read, and which was familiarly talked 
by the whole body of ecclesiastics, 
could hardly, until the dawn of the 
Reformation, be called a dead language. 
We have to recollect also that the Latin 
tongue enters as an element into the 
languages of Western Europe in a very 
much greater degree than Greek. You 
cannot speak three sentences of English 
without uttering several words that are 
Latin. In short, the culture of the 
modern world, though most influentially 
modified by the study of the great 
Greek authors at and after the time of 
the Renaissance, was the direct birth of 
the Latin culture of Europe in the Middle 
Ages. And the poet of the Middle Ages 
was pre-eminently Virgil. Even Dante 
hailed him as his master. 

It would be difficult to say how much 
this literary sovereignty of Virgil means. 
He was the delight of finely organised 
natures in all universities and in a 
thousand monasteries. Removed by 
their vows from the interests of general 
society, the monks, when honest and in- 
dustrious, were passionate gardeners and 
farmers. Virgil holds a rank among pas- 
toral poets almost higher than he holds 
among epic poets, and we can imagine the 



ardent delight with which simple souls, in 
the seclusion of the cloister and the alleys 
of the monastic garden, as they showed off 
their bee-hives, or grafted their apple-trees, 
would quote and discuss lines from the 
Eclogues or the Georgics, and compare the 
glorious poet's modes of culture with their 
own. The Virgilian moral they would al- 
wsLys find to be admirably in tune with their 
reverent and kindly habits of thought. 
How often, for example, when the stiff 
clays of some cold vdley among the 
English or Welsh hills were hard to 
plough, or when the torrent rains of a 
wet season baffled the harvester's toil, or 
when some long-watched experiment with 
seedling flowers, or fruits, or vegetables 
turned out a failure, would they remind 
each other of the pious lines. 

Pater ijpse oolendi 
Haad facilem esse viam voluit, primusqne per 

artem 
Movit agros, curis aouens mortalla corda> 
Nee torpere gravi paasus sua regna vetemo t 

Even in our own day, and amid the 
blaze of Protestant enlightenment, it 
might bring some spice of logic into the 
awful platitudes of Thanksgiving Sunday, 
if preachers bethought them of this hint 
of Virgil's, that blessings for which men 
have to work hard bring with them an 
alleviation and a guerdon in the sharpen- 
ing of the faculties, and the beating off 
of lethargy. 

It was from Virgil that mediaeval 
Europe was content to take its notion of 
the world-famous conflict carried on 
around the walls of Troy. Though the 
poet of the most war-like nation that the 
world ever saw, and though professedly 
choosing arms as the theme of his 
chief poem, Virgil had by no means such 
fiery sympathy with martial deeds as 
Homer. Even if he had been a Greek, 
we may doubt whether he would have 
admired Achilles so vehemently as the 
author of the I/iad. Being a Roman, 
and treating of Rome in the ^neid as 
another and greater Tro^, whose founders 
had fought agaifist Achilles, he naturally 
bespoke sympathy for the vanquished 
Trojans, and claimed supreme admira- 
tion and pity for Hector. The claim 
was conceded, and Hector became the 
popular hero with myriads who had 
hardly heard the name of Homer, and 
were innocent of the slightest tincture of 
Greek. Shakespeare, who represents the 
broadest culture of the mediaeval time in 
its final flower, possessed a real and 
sympathetic knowledge of Rome, but 
knew nothing at first hand, and very little 
at second hand, of Greece. His Troilus 
and Cressida is one of the most unsatis- 
factory of all his dramas, but the concep- 
tion presented in it of Achilles as an un- 
reasonable, hot-headed, physically-strong, 
but morally contemptible braggart and 
kill-cow, was exactly that with which a 
general audience of Elizabethans would 
(ympathise. 

The influence of Virgil upon the popular 



superstitions of the Middle Ages has often 
been referred to. His writings were used 
for purposes of divination, the sentence 
opened upon being supposed to have an 
oracular significance. Every one knows 
that the Bible was used in this way down 
to a comparatively recent period, but no 
book shared this questionable honour 
with it except those of VirgiL Through 
Virgil, also, it presumably was that the 
practice — imputed to witches^f concoct- 
ing in their rites a horrible broth, derived 
itself from the freaks of ancient sorceresses, 
or from the serious rites of ancient reli- 
gions. The tripod of Apollo was also a 
cauldron, or shaped like a cauldron, and 
it was more probably from Virgil than 
from the poet of Media that Shakespeare 
took, either directly or indirectly, the 
suggestion of the witches' cauldron in 
Macbeth, 

But it assuredly was in theology that 
the influence of Virgil in the Middle 
Ages, and the ages that preceded them, 
was most powerfudly felt As we glance 
along the elaborate and very beautiful 
and impressive sixth book of the jEndd^ 
in which the poet gives an account of the 
visit of iEneas to his father Anchises in 
the unseen world, we can scarcely fail to 
be struck by the number of points of 
coincidence between the world of the 
dead, as depicted by Virgil, and that 
scheme of futurity which priests and 
divines gradually built up, certainly with 
but slight suggestion from the New Tes- 
tament, and which is to this day part of 
Roman Catholic theology. 

Having possessed himself of the golden 
bough of enchantment, Virgil, in com- 
pany with the Sybil, passed into the under- 
world by the vestibule where, glim- 
mering through the dusk of the place, 
melancholy shapes half-revealed them- 
selves and half-concealed. Griefs and 
avenging Cares, and pallid Diseases, sad 
Age and Fear, Famine that prompts to 
evil and mean Want, forms terrible to see, 
and Death and Toil and the nightmare 
Sleep that is akin to Death, and Delirious 
Joys, and deadly War, the iron beds of 
the Furies, and insane Discord whose 
viper locks drip blood. Having passed 
these, and penetrated a wood in whose 
twilight glades lurked the monsters of an- 
tique legend, the Lemean snake, the 
flame-armed Chimsera and many more, 
they approached the waves of Acheron, the 
river-boundary of the death-land, strictly 
so called. 

A huge crowd now appeared, and 
rushed towards the spot where Charon was 
seen with his boat, imploring to be taken 
across. They were as many, we are told, 
as leaves in the wood in the first cold of 
autumn. Some of them Charon took on 
board, but an immense proportion were 
driven back. These were they who had 
been drowned or otherwise deprived of 
regular burial and the honour due to 
death. For a hundred years they were 
, doomed to wander and flit about the 
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shore, vainly wishing to reach a place of 
rest It was of no consequence that the 
unburied body had belonged to a 
hero, or that death had been met in 
the course of honourable and useful ser- 
vice to mankind. Such was the case with 
Palinurus, the faithful comrade and pilot 
of ^neas, who fell overboard when steer- 
ing his ship. In vain did he implore 
^neas to entreat for him, nay, to stretch 
out the right hand and bear him through 
the waves. ^Eneas was willing but power- 
less- The prophetic virgin who guided 
^neas told Palinurus to abandon effort, 
and cease hoping to change Divine fate 
by prayers. He was compelled, there- 
fore, to turn away in bitter disappoint- 
ment The words of his conductress, 
and the gleam of the golden bough 
having made all smooth for ^neas, Charon 
ferries them across, and, escaping the 
fangs of Cerberus, they pass into the 
realm of Pluto. On the threshold they 
hear loud wailing voices, the souls of 
children lamenting perpetually. These 
died before seeing the light. So far as 
appears, there was no prospect that their 
misery would come to an end. 

Here, then, we have the notable fact that 
Virgil sets down, as part of the received 
doctrine of the ancients respecting death, 
that, in the absence of certain funeral 
rites, whether these are lacking through 
sinless accident or death before birth or 
from any other cause, the dead will be sub- 
jected to terrible deprivation and distress. 
How different is this both from the letter 
and the spirit of the New Testament ! 
There is hardly, within its compass, a single 
reference to funeral rites, and it is impos- 
sible to imagine anything more in- 
tensely abhorrent to the mind and heart 
of Him, who took little children 
into His arms, than the notion that 
infants should be destined to wail in 
misery for ever because they had not 
been regularly buried. We need not, 
however, remind our readers that the 
mediaeval Church attached to its rites, as 
a preparation for death, an importance 
commensurate to that with which burial 
ceremonies were regarded by the ancients. 
Even the Reformed Church, though it con- 
demned almost with fierceness the attach- 
ment of saving efficacy to extreme unction 
or rites of burial, did not dare to adopt a 
perfectly humane and Christian view on 
the subject of unbaptized infants. It is not- 
able that Virgil, though he makes his hero, 
-^neas, express pity for those who 
innocently suffer in the underworld and a 
sense of the injustice of their fate, which 
feelings we must regard as Virgil's own, 
does not betray the least doubt that the 
injustice he deplores is inflicted, or think 
that there b any use — if indeed it is not a 
touch of rebeUion — to try to alter the 
arrangement by prayer. This conception 
of the terrific hardness and implacability 
of fete enters not only into the Inferno of 
Dante, but into the stern theology of 
AugHstine and Calvin. 



PROFESSOR WARD'S "DICKENS."* 

It is a fact, not without suggestiveness, 
that the only two volumes in this series of 
English Men of Letters, which the reader 
is likely to lay aside with any sense of dis- 
satisfaction, are those which describe the 
life and work of the two great masters of 
modern fiction — Thackeray and Dickens. 
Though Professor Ward, not being a 
novelist, has none of the mechanic's con- 
tempt for his own craft, and therefore 
treats his author with more respect and 
generosity than Mr. Trollope bestowed on 
his victim, this volume, notwithstanding 
its many virtues, will rank considerably 
beneath the sketch of Chaucer, the 
Professor's other contribution to the 
series. It fails just where the other 
succeeds; it lacks fulness, force, and 
precision. The failure — if failure it be — 
admits of an easy explanation. Thackeray 
and Dickens are men of our own 
times; they walked our streets and 
breathed our air. They are not mere 
names — phantoms laboriously evoked 
from the insubstantial mists of antiquity, 
but palpable humanity; known to us, per- 
haps, only by sight or by hearsay, and yet 
closely and definitely associated with the 
world in which we form apart. We all know 
a little of their history and their circum- 
stances, of their virtues and their failings, 
of their family and friends. The bio- 
grapher has to build upon an existing 
foundation, to complete and consolidate 
scattered fragments of fact. He has not 
to re-create a past age unfamiliar and ob- 
scure, but to reproduce for an existing 
generation the world of to-day; and if 
his canvas is confused and his scenery in- 
distinct, the drama seems insipid and 
dull, and the audience goes away in dis- 
appointment. Here everyone can criti- 
cbe and condemn. It is not so with men 
of other times. If their story is vague, 
only a few will recognise the fact ; to the 
many the vagueness is at once a perma- 
nent association and a guarantee of authen- 
ticity. Professor Ward throughout as- 
sumes a considerable degree of knowledge 
in his reader, and so his narrative is dis- 
cursive and shows little unity of concep- 
tion or of aim ; though it is in details and 
incidents that the defect is most frequent. 
He tells us how on one occasion Dickens 
was attacked on the score of some ** anti- 
thetical radical commonplace," without 
even suggesting what the nature of the 
obnoxious sentiment actually was ; yet the 
censure without its occasion is of no mo- 
ment at alL In the same spirit he alludes 
to the " author of Paul Fry^* and leaves 
identification to the reader ; and though 
in this case the mystery is easily dispelled, 
very few of the public for whose benefit 
this series is primarily intended would 
recognise Alphonse Daudet, the French 
imitator of Dickens, as the ** brilliant 
southerner " or as the author of ** Jack./^ 



* Dickens. By A. W. Ward. English Men of Letters. 
Edited by John Motley. London : Macmillan and Co. 
x89s. 2S. 6a. 



After the publication of Foster's Life, 
Professor Ward, of course, cannot be ex- 
pected to add any new facts to that full 
and familiar narrative, but in re-telling the 
story of the novelist's early life, the struggles 
of youth and the first steps towards wealth 
and fame, he uses the autobiographical 
materials contained in the novels in a suc- 
cessful way ; and though on many points 
he tells us nothing more than Dickens 
himself has told us, yet the references will 
enable many readers for the first time to 
identify the personal and historical ele- 
ments in their favourite fiction. When, 
however, we have followed the account of 
the days which Dickens spent as a waif in 
London, of his early labours as a reporter, 
and of his first success as an original 
writer, up to the publication of Fichvicky 
we realise how little incident there is in 
the life of a novelist beyond his work. In 
the case before us, strike out this part, 
and there is nothing left except theatrical 
performances, public readings, and 
joumeyings in England, Europe, and 
America ; for journalism occupies a most 
insignificant position in the narrative. 
The only course, therefore, left open to 
the critical biographer is to analyse and 
comment upon the novelist's works in de- 
tail ; and this, Professor Ward has done 
with great felicity as a rule; though in 
dealing with books of such immense 
popularity, and under conditions which 
make systematic criticism an impossibility, 
the estimate must now and then prove in- 
conclusive, and the result unsatisfactory. 
The account of David Copperfield is one 
of the best, and does not tantalise the 
reader like the too meagre sketch of 
Pickwick, 

DatM CopperflelA. 

The first number of Davici Q<y^gtrfiddb was 
published in May, 1849, the last in November, 
1850. To judge from the difficulty which 
Dickens found in choosing a title for his storv, 
of which difficulty plentiful evidence exists m 
MS. at South Kensington — he must have been 
fain to delay longer even than usual on the 
threshold. In the end the name of the hero 
evolved itself out of a series of transformations, 
from Trotfleld and Trotbury to Copperbury, 
Copperstone— '* Copperf uU " being reserved as 
a \e''i\o varianz for Mrs. Crupp — and Copper- 
field. Then at last the pen could fall seriously 
to work, and, proceeding slowly at first — ^for 
the first page of the MS. contains a great 
number of alterations—dip itself now into 
black, now into blue ink, and in a small 
writing, already contrasting with the bolder 
hand of earlier days, produce paf^e upon page 
of an incomparable book. No doubt what so 
irresistibly attracted Dickens to Datnd Qoj^w^ 
field, and what has since fascinated many 
readers, more or less conscious of the secret of 
the charm, is the autobiographical element in 
the story. Until the publication of Foster's 
Life, no reader of Copperfield could be aware of 
the pang it must have cost Dickens to lay 
bare, though to unsuspecting eyes, the story 
of experiences which he had hitherto kept all 
but absolutely secret, and to which his own 
mind could not recur without a quivering sen- 
sitiveness. No reader could trace, as the 
memory of Dickens always must have traced, 
some of the most vivid of those exx>erience8> 
imbued though they were with the tints of a 
delightfolly playful liumom\ in ihe goings 
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and dealingrs of Mr. WHlrins Micawber^ 
whose orifnnalj by a strange coincidenoe, 
was passing tranquilly away out of 
life, while his comic counterpart was 
blossoming into a whimsical immortality. 
And no reader could divine, what very possibly 
eren the author may hardly ever have Ten- 
tured to confess to himself, that in the lovely 
little idyll of the loves of Doady and Dora — 
with Jip, as Dora's father might have said, 
intervening — there were besides the reminis- 
cences of an innocent juvenile amour, the 
vestiges of a man's uneonfessed, though not 
altogether repressed disappointment — the 
sense that " there was always something want- 
ing." But in order to be affected by a per- 
sonal or autobiographical element in a fiction 
or poem, it is by no means necessary to be aware 
of its actual bearing and character, or even of 
its very existence ; Amelia would gain little by 
illustrative notes concerning the experiences 
of the first Mrs. Fielding. To excite in a 
work of fiction the peculiar kind of interest of 
which I am speaking, the existence of an auto- 
biographical substratum need not be apparent 
in it, nor need its presence be even suspected 
enough, if it be there. But it had far better be 
away altogether, unless the novelist has so 
thoroughly fused this particular stream of 
metal with the mass, filling his mould that the 
result is an integral artistic whole. Such was, 
however, the case with David CoppeifieUd, which 
of all Dickens' fictions is on the whole the 
most perfect as a work of art. Personal re- 
miniscences which lay deep in the author's 
breast are as effects harmonised with local as- 
sociations old and new. Thus Yarmouth, 
painted in the story with singular poetic truth- 
fulness, had only quite recently been seen by 
Dickens for the first time on a holiday trip. His 
imagination still subdued to itself aJl the ele- 
ments with which he worked ; and whatever 
may be thought of the construction of this 
story, none of his other books eqjuals it in that 
harmony of tone which no artist can secure 
except by recasting all his materialB. . . . 
Of the idyll of Davy and Dora — what shall I 
say ? Its earliest stages are full of the gayest 
comedy. What, for instance, could surpass 
the history of the picnic— where was it ? Per- 
haps it was near Quildford. At that feast an 
imaginary rival, " Bed Whisker," made the 
salad— how could they eat it? and "voted 
himself into the charge of the wine-eellar, 
which he oonstrncted, being an ingtnioila beast, 
in the hollow trunk of a tree." Better still 
are the backward ripples in the course of true 
love; best of all the deep wisdom of Miss 
MUls, in whose nature mental trial and suffer- 
ing supplied, in some measure, the place of 
years. In the narrative of the young house- 
keeping, David's real trouble is most skilfully 
mingled with the comic woes of the situation ; 
and thus the id^ll almost imperceptibly 
passes into the last phase, where the clouds 
dissolve in a rain of tears. The genius which 
conceived and executed these closing scenes 
was touched by a pity towards the fictitious 
creatures of his own imagination, which 
melted his own heart; and thus his pathos is 
here irresistible. 

This extract incidentally alludes to one 
characteristic of Dickens' novels — the way 
in which he introduces in his fiction 
friends and acquaintances of real life 
veiled in thin disguise. He may in- 
deed parody character, as he parodied 
Landor's impetuous and irascible nature 
in Boythom ; and he may malign a friend 
like Leigh Hunt in the person of Harold 
SkimpoUi without exciting resentment or 
disgust. Unfortunately, with unconscious 
insincerity, Dickens was apt to disavow 
the originals which served him as models, 
even when t^ f^mbl^^e was so 



marked as to defy doubt This failing, 
however, may be ignored as inseparable 
from the genius of a man who was 
artist to the very core, and in whom 
the instincts of his art were supreme. 
But when we come nearer home, not even 
the least sensitive heart will discover with- 
out regret that it was Dickens' own father 
who " sat for '' Mr, Micaxvhery that 
dauntless and irrepressible creature of 
hope. Professor Ward, indeed, without 
assigning any valid reasons, studiously 
minimises the degree of identity existing 
between the elder Dickens and the cha- 
racter whom elsewhere he describes as his 
" comic counterpart." " Absolute identifi- 
cation" on the score of "similarity in 
experience" and of the "grandeur of 
their habitual phraseology *' need not be 
insisted upon ; but the tact remains, that 
it was from his father that the son borrowed 
those traits and features of character, 
pathetic as well as ludicrous, which have 
been immortalised in Wilkins Micawber, 
It is in no measured terms that Professor 
Ward alludes to a similar instance of 
cynical feeling which occurs in Little 
Dorrit^ where the novelist introduces as 
Flora, " the overblown flower '* not only 
of Arthur Clenman's but of Charles 
Dickens' " boyish love ; *' and when we 
find "Jip stuffed as well as dead," and 
that Dora has " faded into Flora," we feel 
indeed that we are " abetting a profana- 
tion," happily rare in these kindly pages. 
At other times Dickens minted his per- 
sonal and private emotions in a nobler 
coin. One case of this is worth dwelling 
on for a moment. 

The Orlgliial of •' Little NelL** 
He was likewise happy at home. Here, 
however, in very innermost circle of his affec- 
tions, he had to suffer the first great personal 
grief of his life. His younger sister-in-law. 
Miss Mary Hogarth, had accompanied him and 
his wife into their new abode in Doughty- 
street, and here, in May, 1887, she died, atthe 
early age of seventeen. No sorrow seems ever 
to have touched the heart and possessed the 
imagination of Charles Dickens like that 
for the loss of this dearly-loved girl—" young, 
beautiful, and good." " I can solemnly say," 
he wrote to her mother a few months after her 
death, 'Hhat, waking or sleeping, I have 
never lost the recollection of our hard trial 
and sorrow, and 1 feel that I never shall.** 
" If," ran part of his first entry in the Diary 
which he began on the first day of the follow- 
ing year, *' she were with us now— the same 
winning, happy, amiable companion, sympa- 
thising with all my thoughts and feelings 
more than anyone I know ever did or will— I 
think I should hare nothing io wish for but a 
continuance of such happiness. But she is 
gone, and pray God I may one day, through 
His mercy, rejoin her." It was not till, in 
after years, it became necessary to abandon 
the project that he ceased to cherish the inten- 
tion of being buried at her side, and through 
life the memory of her haunted him with 
strange vividness. . . . Once he dreamt 
of her when travelling in Yorkshire, and 
then, after an interval of many months, 
as he lay asleep one night at Genoa, it 
seemed to him as if her spirit visited 
him, and spoke to him in words which he 
afterwards precisely remembered, when he 
had awaked with the tears running down his 
face. He never forgot her, and in t|ie ^e^ 



before he died, he wrote to his friend : " She is 
io much in my thoughts at all times, especially 
when I am suocessf ul, and have greatfy pios- 
|>ered in anything, that the reoolieetion of her 
is an essential part of my being, and is as in- 
separable from my existence as the beating of 
my heart is ! " In a word, she was the object 
of the one groat imag^ative passion of his 
life. Many haye denied that there is any like- 
ness to nature in the fictitious figuie in which, 
according to the wont of imaginative workers, 
he was irresistibly impelled to embody the 
sentiment with which she inspired him j but 
the sentiment its^df became part of his nature, 
and part of his history. When in writing the 
Old Curioeity Shop, he approached the death of 
little Nell, he shrank from the task. "Dear 
Mary died yesterday, when I think of this sad 
•tory." 

Professor Ward passes rather cursorily 
over Dickens' successes in society, and as 
a public speaker in connection with 
various schemes of philanthropy; nor 
does he give any vivid description of the 
adventures and triumphs of the amateur 
theatricals in which Dickens covered him- 
self with glory, both as actor and as 
manager. But an ample account is given 
of the public readings, where he appeared 
in person as the Interpreter of the 
stories with which, speaking out of the 
darkness as an unseen voice, he had 
already won the enthusiastic admira- 
tion of the English-speaking world 
Sad is the record of his success in 
this new enterprise, and of the gradual 
development of the restlessness which 
would submit to no restrictions, till at last 
the excessive strain ended in a premature 
eclipse of the noble genius. More than 
one determining motive, as Professor 
Ward very justly points out, induced 
Dickens to court popular favour in this 
form. He liked to do what had not been 
done before, and that which none but 
himself could have achieved ; but besides 
the pride of power, the spirit of the actor, 
from earliest childhood strong within him, 
irresistibly impelled him to impersonate 
the creations of his own imagination. 
But the author who transforms himself 
into an actor, not only "stereotypes his 
interpretation " and limits his powers of 
sympathetic flexibility, but also, by modi- 
fying the details of his imaginative work 
to suit these new requirements, "allows 
the requirements of the lesser art to pre- 
judice the claims of the greater." Nothing 
could be more to the point than this 
bit of criticism. Professor Ward thus 
continues his description of ' 
Dlekens as a Reader. 

He found much that was inspiriting in his 
success as a reader, and this not only in the 
large sums he gained, or even in the "roanng 
sea of response,'' to use his own fi>^ meta^or. 
of which he had become accustomed to stand 
upon the beach." His truest sentiment as an 
author was touched to the quick ; and he was. 
as he says himself, " brought very jew to 
what he had sometimes dreamed might be ftu 
fame." When at York, a lady, whose face he 
had never seen, stopped him in the street and 
said to him, "Mr. Dickens, will you let me 
touch the hand that has filled «yhouse with 
many friends ? " - Or when at Belfiurt, he was 
almost OTsrwhelmed with entrei^«i " w ^^ 
hands, Misther Dickena, Bad God bless you. 
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sir; not only for the light you're been to me 
this night, but for the light you've been in 
mee house, sir — and 6K>d love your face— this 
many a year/' On the other hand — and this, 
perhaps a nature like his would not be the 
qftdckest to perceive— there was something vul- 
garising in the constant striving after imme- 
diate success in the shape of large audiences, 
loud applause, and satisfactory receifjis. The 
conditions of the actor's art cannot forego these 
stimulants ; and this is precisely his disadvan- 
tage in comparison with artists who are able 
to possess themselves in quiet. To me, at 
least, it is painful to find Dickens jubilimtly 
recording how at Dublin " eleven bank notes 
were thrust into the pay-box — Arthur saw 
them — at one time for eleven stalls ; " how at 
Bdinbur^h, " neither Grisi, nor Jenny Lind, 
nor anything, noranvbody, seems to make the 
least dfect on the draw of the readings;" 
while, every allowance being made, there is 
something almost ludicrous in the double 
assertion, that " the most delicate audience I 
had ever seen in any provincial place is Canter- 
bury; but the audience with the greatest 
sense of humour, certainly is Dover." What 
Bubiects for parody Dickens would have found 
in thesb innocent ecstasies if uttered by any 
other man ! Undoubtedly, this enthusiasm was 
closely connected wich the very thoroughness 
with which he entered into the work of his 
readings. *'You have no idea," he tells 
Foster^ in 1867, ''how I have worked at them. 
Finding it necessary, as their reputation 
widened, that they should be better than at 
first, I have learnt tliem all, so as to have no 
meehanical drawback in looking after the 
words. I have tested all the serious passion 
in them by everything I know; made the 
humorous points much more humorous ; cor- 
rected my utterance of certain words ; oulti- 
T»ted a self-possession not to be disturbed ; and 
mmde myself master of the situation." " From 
ten years ago to last night," he writes to his 
son from Baltimore in 1868, *' I have never 
read to an audience but I have watched for an 
opportunity of striking out something better 
somewhere." Th e freshness with which he re- 
tnriied, night after night and season after 
season, to uie sphere of his previous successes, 
was itself a genuine actor's gift ; " so real," he 
declares, " are mv fictions to myself, that, after 
hondreds of nights, I come with a feeling of 
perfect freshness to that little red table, and 
Lngh and cry with my hearers as if I had never 
stood there before." 

The limits of space will not allow more 
than a passing reference to the somewhat 
sketchy chapter in which Professor Ward 
concludes the volume, with aft estimate 
of Dickens' future fame. Without fully 
endorsing the eulogy of the enthusiast 
commemorated by Bret Harte — ** Dickens 
ain't no slouch. You can count on him 
pretty much all the time" — we be- 
lieve that Dickens' best work must en- 
dure as long as novels compounded 
neither of history nor of metaphysics retain 
their popularity; but the Professor has 
not adequately appreciated the extent of 
the ondue reaction which for the moment 
has followed upon an excessive popularity. 
Twenty years ago, to take one illustration, 
everyone in the universities who read 
novels at all, read Dickens from end to 
end, and quoted him, and imitated him 
without measure or restraint. The state 
of things is altered now. Few under- 
graduates are thoroughly conversant even 
with the superficial elements of Pick- 
wickian lore , and not many months since 
it was our lot to meet one evening six 



scholars of a college not altogether given 
over to mathematics, and itself not with- 
out honour in fiction, of whom not one 
was familiar with more than the mere 
name of "Samuel Weller" and the 
" Deputy Shepherd." Though this is an 
extreme case of ignorance, yet it illustrates 
the tendency of the day. Such an ebb of 
popularity cannot be lasting ; and when 
the dross is purged away, Dickens must 
secure a permanent place among the great 
masters of English fiction. Meanwhile, 
Professor Ward's volume, if it will not 
open the eyes of the blind, may serve to 
confirm the feeble, and to establish the 
faint. To the strong, who need no guide, 
it will suggest many subjects for criticism 
and discussion. 



BURHAH AND THE BURMESE.* 

Shway Yoe, Subject of the Great Qaeen, 
ought to be a Burman by birth, if the 
decision rest upon his intimate acquaint- 
ance with Burmah and the Burmese. If 
an Englishman, we can only say that such 
thorough knowledge of an intricate and 
complicated foreign religion, combined 
with familiarity with the customs and 
predilections of an alien race, is very 
rarely to be met with. It is matter of 
general knowledge that natives of many 
so-called heathen nations, such as Japan, 
China, Burmah, &c, are now sent to 
England or America in early youth to 
receive an education divested of home 
prejudices and formalities; and the writings 
of some of the youths trained in our 
schools and colleges have been noticeably 
clever and English-coloured. Japanese 
students especially do great credit to the 
country that educates them, and we 
observe in them, as in natives of other 
eastern countries, a peculiar adaptability 
and susceptibility to civilised influences 
pregnant with possibilities of change to 
these long dormant nations. Whether 
the Western influence will really be 
productive of good results to the 
nations upon whom our eager civilisation 
looks with half-concealed contempt, is 
a question which is already a subject of 
discussion and doubt ; but no doubt exists 
that serious and fundamental changes in 
government and in religion are already 
working, with what results the future must 
declare. 

To return to Shway Yoe ; his familiaritv 
with Burmese manners and ** notions *' 
is beyond question, and we can only re- 
ceive his mstructions with submission. 
One peculiarity strikes the reader, it is a 
half-defiant and wholly indignant contempt 
shown by the author to those foreigners, 
chiefly English, who assume the superior- 
ity of civilised persons, while calmly dis- 
regarding or misunderstanding the good in 
Burmese customs and thinkings. It is 
precisely the attitude of a clever young 
Burman, who has seen both English and 

* The Burman : His Life and Notions. Bjr Shway Yoe. 
8 vols. MacmilUa and Co. Price 91 



Burmese life, and understands the vur- 
tues and defects of both. On the whole, 
his favour is not given to the European 
system, but goes to the account of some 
eastern virtues which the march of civilisa- 
tion tramples down unwittingly. There is 
certainly a re-actionary movement going on 
in the present day. Thoughtful men are 
beginning to consider whether the haste 
and rush of civilised life is really to 
result in gain of any permanent kind. 
Eastern repose looks upon our feverish 
energy, onr remorseless onward march of 
the strong over the weak, our worship of 
the great idol, money, with contemptuous 
astonishment. And this feeling is find- 
ing expression among ourselves. Mr. 
Laurence Oliphant, m his "Traits and 
Travesties," has only given utterance to 
ideas which are gradually assuming clearer 
form, and who knows whether we may 
not be on the verge of a return to the 
simplicity of life and placid content which 
a too-earnest commercial contest has 
almost obliterated ? 

Shway Yoe gives an anvising account 
of the educational processes through 
which a Burmese boy passes. There is 
certainly no danger in it of "cramming," 
or over education, but it contains one 
element of strength which we in England 
are apt now-a-days to overlook The 
Burmese youth finds instruction and reli- 
gion inextricably combined, and the result 
is a stability of religious feeling which 
renders change of faith intensely diffi- 
cult. Have we not in this country, 
perhaps, neglected the fact that the 
firmest religious faith is founded on early 
training? Here is a picture of 

A Barmese SebooL 

We may say that« as an invariable rule, 
when a boy has reached the aee of eight or 
nine years he g^oes, as a matter of course, to the 
Pohugyee Kyoang. It is open alike to all— to 
the poor fisherman's son as well aa the scion of 
princely blood— for no one pays anything, and 
it is not carefully considered who it is tlmt fills 
the monkish begging pots in the daily round. 
Thus every Buddhist boy in the country is 
taught to read and write, and in this respect, 
at least, there are but very few illiterate ^ur- 
mans. . . .As soon as the boy enters the 
monastery he is set down in the big school- 
room beside all the other boys, and receives a 
roughly-made black wooden slate. On this 
are written a few of the letters, perhaps the 
whole, of the alphabet. A little explanation 
starts him off, and for the next few days he is 
engaged in shouting out their sounds at the 
top of his voice. Nobody minds him ; for all 
the other scholars are similarly engaged in 
hallooing, and the monks derive a sense of 
comfort and a virtuous oonsoiousness of doing 
good from the noise. It is as soothing as the 
sound of his mill-wheels to the miller, or the 
roar of traflBc to the cockney. If a boy stops 
shouting, it is a sign that he hBs stopped 
workin^--and if he is not meditating mischief, 
it is probable that he is about to go to sleep, 
and he is corrected accordingly. The method 
i3 an admirable one for keeplDg the boys em- 
ployed — much more so than the civilised 
Western methods— though I fear a council of 
Gnglish head-masters would scoab the idea. 
The casual foreign observer who goes about 
taking notes, like Grose or the "Bampant 
M.P., ' passes the ecclesiastical school^ and in 
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amazement at the seeming nproar within, de- 
clares that monastry schools are hopelessly 
badly conducted, and without the semblance 
of discipline. As a matter of fact, the more 
noise there is going on the more work there is 
being got through. 

Doubtless it is a primitire method ; doubt- 
less there are thick-headed boys with tough 
lungs who shout out the Kahgyee Bahgway 
(the ABC) with but the slightest portion of 
it remaining in their brains. There must be. 
.... KeTcrtheless, everybody learns in the 
end, and then they are set to read in the same 
way, and gradually advance in the immemorial 
regulation subjects. The first books— all the 
books, in fact, put into the boys' hands— are 
religious. They learn the five universal com- 
mandments, the five subsidiary rules, the Pali 
formulee to be employed at the pagoda— patter- 
ing them over till they poor out of the lips 
with the fluency and precision of water out 
of a pump. When there are a number at the 
same stage in their studies, they repeat their 
lesson word for word after the teacher, sitting 
in wide rows before him, and all chanting 
with the same emphasis, and apparently in 
the same key. The effect is very singular 
when a string of sonorous Pali versioles is 
being mouthed over in the striking intoned 
recitative peculiar to the formulsB. The twenty 
or thirty boys <^uching down on their knees, 
their little heads every now and then bowing 
down to the gpround over their hands joined in 
supplication, the yellow-robed monk sitting 
cross-legged on the dais before them, repeal 
ing in abrupt, jerky fashion the clauses of the 
form of worship, which the childish voices 
instantly catch up, forms a scene which never 
loses its novelty and attractiveness. 

Some interesting chapters, dealing with 
the Burman at home — his primitive dwell- 
ing-place, one-storied by law, and always 
mounted on posts, his superstitions, 
special commerce in rice, silk, and lacquer 
ware, and, not least, his passion for 
theatricals, deserve more than the slight 
enumeration our space affords. 

King Theebaw is, of course, the subject 
of several chapters. These are written by 
an Englishman, who seems to have but a 
poor opinion of " his most glorious, ex- 
cellent majesty, ruler of the sea and land, 
lord of the rising sun, king of all umbrella- 
bearing chiefs, lord of the mines of gold, 
silver, rubies, amber, and the noble ser- 
pentine, &c, &c., &c." The writer sums 
up his majesty in the terse sentence, 
" He killed his brothers and sisters, and he 
drinks gin." This he softens by admitting 
'Ihat had Theebaw not killed his relatives 
they would have killed him. His reign, 
the result of a court intrigue, must always 
have been precarious while one member 
remained with an equal title to the throne. 
Many of the atrocities | perpetrated the 
writer lays to the account of national 
custom, and to the influence of Theebaw's 
wife and the queen-mother, who rule the 
drunken king with a rod of iron. Theebaw 
is inonastery taught, but his earliest edu- 
cation was derived from the instructions 
of Dr. Marks, the eminent S.P.G. mis- 
sionary, whose name and character are 
familiar and beloved by the Burmese, 
Theebaw was sent by his father, with ten 
other sons, to the royal school, but he sat 
apart from his other brothers, and never 
came to school on the same elephant with 
them. He was a surly, morose boy, not very 



good at his lessons ; once or twice he nar- 
rowly escaped the usual birching, and he had 
several times to stand in the corner. 
'*When he left he was able to read a 
little, but he has forgotten all his English 
now. He used to be fond of cricket, and 
slogged away in fairly good pendulum 
form, but he never would field, and used 
unprincely language to any who bowled 
him out He was the youngest of the 
batch by a month or two, and was always 
quarrelling with his brothers, and bullying 
the wretched slaves who attended him and 
carried his cheroots and betel-nut." At 
present, he is what such a boyhood pre- 
dicted, a slave to vicious tempers and 
habits, a vacillating but cruel-hearted 
tyrant, and the unenviable tenant of a 
throne ever tottering to its fall. 

The principal ceremonies of Burmese 
life are singular and interesting. For the 
male Burman, Uttooing, the first sign of 
manhood, and entry into a monastery, are 
the great events of life. At about twelve 
years of age, the Burman enters the 
monastery with many ceremonies, assumes 
the yellow robe of the mendicant monk, 
and receives a new name. Till this event 
the Burman regards himself as a mere 
animal, but with his entry begins his upward 
process in a new life in which he can add 
to his kau and gain for himself a glorious 
life by good works. So important is this 
step that every Burman assumes, if for a 
few hours only, the yellow robe, afterwards, 
if needs be, returning to the world, but 
still able, by works of merit, to attain to 
the summit of religious hope, Neh*bau. 
Buddhism has had many exponents of 
late, and the mysteries of this grandest 
faith based upon merely moral merit, have 
struck the attention of many thoughtful 
minds. Those who wish to gain an insight 
into the complications of this singular re- 
ligion should read the deUils furnished in 
these volumes. The virtues and defects 
of the system are impartially revealed, 
and cannot but arouse admiration when 
contrasted with the idolatries with 
which Buddhism has often been con- 
founded. The sports of a people are 
often indices to their character. The 
amusements of the Burmese are very 
harmless, and full of humour. Chief 
among them is the curious fite of the 
water-throwing at New Year, which comes 
in April. It is adapted fortunately to the 
climate, or would be far less enjoyable 
than it appears. On this day the images 
of Buddha are washed with reverence as 
a work of merit After this comes the real 
fim of 

The Water-Throwlnv. 

All along the road are urchins with squirts 
and syringes, made of tin and bamboo, with 
which they have been furtively practising for 
the last few days^ and their experience de- 
velops itself in extreme aocuraoy in catch- 
ing you with a stream of water in the ear. 
Toung men and girls salute one another 
mostlv with cups and goblets of water, and 
stifled screams and shoutis of merriment arise 
everywhere. Before breakfast every one is 
soaked, but no one changes, for it is fine warm 



weather, and there is lots more water to 
come. 

DurincT the day there is a regular going 
round to pay the compliments of the season. 
It is a great kadav day in the palace at Man- 
dalay, and all the nobles and officials go to 
"beg pardon/' and worship at the golden 
feet—not with water, however. Similarly in- 
feriors pay their respects to their superiors 
and masters ; children to their parents, 
scholars to their teachers, and juniors gener- 
ally to seniors. There is water everywheie, 
more eroecially on those parts of your dress 
which cling most uncomfortably to you. The 
girls are most enthusiastic in the matter, 
and as they generally go in bajids, and 
have a copious reservoir in the shape of 
big jars with them, the unprotected male is 
routed in no time. Some zealous people go 
down to the river or creek, wade into the water 
knee-deep, and splash water at one another 
till they are tired, and the thing begins to 
seem monotonous. No one escapes ; in fact, 
no one would care to set through the three 
days with dry clothes, for the wetting is con- 
sidered a compliment. A clerk comes up to 
his master, thekho* to him, and gravely poors 
the contents of a silver cup down the back of 
his neck, saying, " Foy-Bodati mu " — " I will 
do homage to you with water." 

As a contribution to the general fund of 
information concerning a country in which 
recent political events have given us a 
special interest, these two volumes by a 
** subject of the great Queen " are sure of 
a cordial and appreciative welcome. 



The Way TUther. 

A Story with Several Morals. Two volumes. 
(London: Elliot Stock. 1882.) The tiUe of this 
really clever story is rather ambiguous, and 
means more than a hasty reader would dis- 
cover. The scene opens in Ireland with a 
cleverly-executed sketch of five young people 
whose subsequent histories form the frame- 
work of the tale. The interest attaching to 
their separate careers may be imagined when 
we say that one makes an unhappy marriage 
and dies in the Australian bush; another 
becomes a sister of mercy and her brother a 
priest, though both of th^m had been brought 
up in a Protestant home ; gentle Alice, whose 
life is the most uneventful of the group, 
marries the man she loves ; and Kathleen, the 
most prominent character of the number, is 
left unmarried and unsettled. The characters 
are drawn in a masterly manner, and the in- 
terest of the' reader is kept unflagging to the 
end. Wnere the author fails is in bringing 
out with sufficient clearness any moral he (?) 
may wish to teach. Many young people, we 
fear, will be at a loss to decide which is the 
more admirable character,Emest,whosacrificed 
Kathleen's love in order to become a priest; 
or Kathleen, who, in spite of her love, kept 
faithfully to the Protestant religion. With 
this exception, we can but speak in praise of 
the story, and express our hope of meeting with 
the anonymous author again. 

The llrmma as an Element •f Edneatl«B. 

By Captein Damaresq de Carteret Bisson, 
M.A., author of "Our Schools and Colleges,'* 
&c. (London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.) 
The author in his preface avows that the main 
object of issuing the present somewhat 
meagre volume — which is, in fact, only an ex- 
panded lecture — is to bring into notice an 
edition of Shakesperian plays which he is pro- 
ducing with a view to meet the necessities of 
students at our higher schools and colleges. 
With half the volume taken up with refer- 
ences to this literary scheme and other works 
already published, it certainly will not be the 
fault of the gallant and learned Caj^tain if 
his efforts remain ^nnotioed^ tfeej 
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Tke Keelter. 

A Selection of Popular Pieces for Beading 
orBecitation. From the best Authors. Edited 
by Alfred H. Miles. (London : Sunday-school 
TJnion.) If we mistake not, this will prore 
one of the most popular issues of its kind. The 
selection of old faTouhtes, and of less-kaown 
compositions, displays at once the editor's wis- 
dom, and his acquaintance with the wide ficdd 
of poetical literature. The authors range 
from Shakespeare down to Browning, and in- 
clude the beet singers of America as well as of 
England. The pieces, which are 07er one 
hundred and fiftiy in number, are no less 
adapted for fireside than for public reading, 
and when we say that the book is dearly 
printed, and costs only sixpence, it must be 
seen that the editor has placed within the 
reach of all a literary feast of no mean order. 
Mr. Miles himself contributes several stirring 
or humorous pieces, among wMch '* Kail the 
Colours to the Mast " is especially deserving of 
mention. 

C«mmoii Sense Ab«at W«iiieii. 

By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Author 
of " Old Post Days," Ac. (London : W. Swan, 
Sonnenschein and Co. 1882.) Mr. Higgin- 
son is an American, and the book gives evidence 
of being a reprint from an edition issued in the 
States. It is at once entertaining and 
convincing. While the author champions 
the cause of the Woman's Bights Movement, 
and expresses himself strongly and forcibly, he 
is never betrayed into the K>lly of seeking to 
obliterate the difference of sex as some writers 
and speakers have done. Mr. Hig^grmson looks 
at all sides of the qnestion, and in doing so says 
some of the wisest and best things about 
women we have 'read anywhere. Phvsiology, 
Temperament, The Home Society, Education, 
Employment, Suffrage, Objections to Suffrage, 
form the main divisions of the books, and each 
of these is sub-divided into short, bright chap- 
ters, which sparkle with a quiet and effective 
bumour. 
TISe Three Seholmrs and Other Poems. 

By the Bev. Charles Millar, Dunse. (Edin- 
Imrgh : A. Elliot. 1882.) We have been 
greatly pleased with these verses, some of which 
have appeared before in Chamber$' Journal, 
The author, though " beyond the three score 
and ten," has a keen eye for the beauties of 
nature, a sensitive ear for the melody of words, 
a cultured imagination, and considerable 
I>ower of expression. Though " The Three 
Scholars " is the most ambitious poem in the 
volume, we prefer the pieces that deal more 
directly with nature, such as " Grass," " Birds 
at my Window," " Dawn," " Autumn," &o. 
WeU worn aj most of these themes are, Mr. 
Millar sings of them with a freshness and a 
simple beauty that cannot fail to please the 
genuine lover of nature. 
Qrejatene Abbey. 

By Emily Foster, Author of " An Author's 
History," Ac. (London : Wyman and Sons. 
1882). To give even the faintest outline di 
this story would not only be beyond the limits of 
our space, but out of all proportion to its merits. 
Such of our readers as like to be plunged into 
a jungle of conflicting circumstances and cross - 
purposes for the pleasure of being rescued and 
brought again into the light of day, may find 
the tale interesting. Those who may turn to 
it for anything else will be greatly dis- 
appointed. 

Oe^rire F. Feateeost, D.D. 

A Biographical Sketch, with Bible Beadings, 
and Experiences with Inquirers. (London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1882.) To those who 
have some acquaintance with this successful 
evangelist, this sketch of his deeply-interesting 
life will be very welcome. But it will prove 
of special value to preachers, as it points out 
how he came to his mastery of Qod'a word and 
the human conscience. The " Bible Beadings " 



included in the volume are among the best o' 
their kind, though we must express our dissent 
from some of their teachings. 



LITERARY TABLE TALK. 

— Mr. Morley's " Life of Richard Cobden " has 
just been published for a shilling. It is needless to 
anticipate for it a large sale. 

— Messrs. Chapman and Hall, Limited, pay a 
diridend of seven per cent, on preference, and five per 
cent, on ordinary shares. 

— The latest monstrosity in the shape of street 
literature is the Iia£, or Weekly Scorcher, pries one 
penny. 

— A mtrble slab has been placed in the house in 
Paris, at the comer of the Rue des fardins Saint 
Paul, in which Rabelais is reported to have died. 

— A new word has been added to the French 
language. This is ''interviewer,*' used as a verb, 
not as a noon, which has been called into existence 
by the Press in connection with M. de Lssseps. 

-^ The Special Correspondent of the Cologne 
Gautte at Ismailia (Dr. Zoeller) writes, that of 
fore^ newspapers only four have sent duly accre- 
dited representatives to the British headqunrters«-vi z. , 
Cologne Gazette, Paris Temps, Stockholm Dagblad, 
and New York Herald, 

— We have received from Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton a copy of a cheap edition of Mr. W. M. 
Thayer's From Log Cabin to White House, The 
Story of President Garfield* s Life, This edition 
completes the forty-fifth thousand of this work. The 
price is zs. 6d., and the type is very dear and 
readable. 

— Mr. Charles Payne, who is well known as a 
journalist in the North of England, is about to esta- 
blish a critical and satirical penny weekly in the 
town of Sheffield. He is being assisted by Mr. J . 
P. Swan, recently on the editorial staff of the Echo, 
London, and Mr. Charles Coppack, for some time 
editor of a comic journal in Birmingham. 

— According to Z« Livre the first journal pub* 
lished in Europe dates from the Neapolitan expedi- 
tion of Charles VIII. in 1494, when the Journal d 
unsou, Bulletin de la Grande ArmeS e d*Jtalie, 
was hawked about the streets of Paris. It ceased to 
appear in 1495, and the proof-sheeu are to be still 
preserved in the town library at Nantes. 

— Last month there was an increase in the ex- 
ponation of printed books, as appears from the 
public document just issued. In the month the value 
was /^xoo,3ia, against £<jl^»6o^ in the corre- 
sponding month of 1881. In the last eight months 
the declared value of printed books exported was 
;f706.748, against ;C665,559 in the same period of 
the previous year. 

— The Library of the German Parliament has 
just issued its first catalogue, from which it appears 
that the following foreign newspapers are regularly 
preserved in complete files for the library :— The 
Times, Daily News, La Republique Francaise, 
L* Univers, and // Opinione, The library now con- 
tains over 50,000 volumes. 

— The City of London is to be congratulated on 
the appointment of Mr. Benham (formerly Vicar 
of Margate) to the vacant living of St. Ekimund 
the King, Lombard-street. Mr. Benham is one of 
the Six Preachers of Canterbury Cathedral, but 
he is better known as an author, and especially as 
the editor of the beautiful Memorial Volume of 
Catherine and Crauford Tait. 

— Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton have lately 
published a new edition (the 7th) of Principal Daw- 
son's important volume, entitled, The Earth of Man, 
The work was first issued In 1873, and Dr. Dawson 
sutes that, in the present edition, *' several correc- 
tions and additions, rendered necessary by the pro- 
gress bf discovery, have been iniroduced into the 
text," although "the general statements and con- 
clusions remain substantially the same." 



— An appeal to Christendom has been published 
to subscribe for the complete restoration of the 
Castle Church, Wittenberg. This is the most cele- 
brated church in Evangelical Christendom, because 
Martin Luther placarded his ninety-five theses on its 
door. The Prussian Parliament would not even vote 
a few pounds to this object, and therefore the thirty 
thousand pounds required is to be raised by public 
subscription. 

— The municipality of Rome have decided to put 
a commemorative tablet on the old Hotel dell' Orso, 
where Montaigne lived during his long stay in Rome. 
The inscription on the tablet is as follows : — ** In 
this ancient Hotel dell* Orso lived the French 
moralist Montaigne, author of the 'Livre des 
Sages, who has contributed greatly to the progress 
of the new philosophy. The Senate of Rome con- 
ferred on him the right of Roman Citizenship." 

— The proceedings of Mr. Bandmann, the actor, 
against Mr. Frazer Smith, proprietor of the Hong 
Kong Telegraph, for a libel published in that journal, 
have ended in Mr. Smith t)eing sentenced to two 
months' imprisonment. This result was in spite of 
the jury's recommendation of the defendant *' to the 
merciful consideration of the court " on the ground 
that '* they considered he had received provocation, 
and had published the articles believing them in 
substance to be true." 

— A rare sight is to be seen at the comer shop of St . 
Paul's Churchyard, now occupied by the publishers 
of chiMren's books— Messrs Giiffith and Farran — 
successors to the immortal Newbery. It consists of 
all the little cheap books for children published by the 
latter— books of which some of us who are advanced 
in life may have a faint recollection, but which are 
quite unknown to the present generation. Pedes- 
trians, who stop and look at the window as they pass, 
will be well rewarded for their pains ; the original 
cover of the tale of Little Red Riding Hood, for 
instance, is quite a treat to look at. 

— Concerning the penmanship of Hawthorne, the 
Boston correspondent of the Hartford CourantsAjs : 
— " I was familiar with this at one time, and it was 
remarkably clear, plain, and even for the most part — 
not plain of course, but when one became familiar with 
it, it was very readily read. Mr. James T. Fields bad 
for a long time the manuscripts of ' The House of 
the Seven Gables ' and the ' Blithedale Romance/ 
and they are now probably in the possession of his 
widow. They are almost without an interlineation, 
and there is not a word underscored in the whole of 
them. Hawthorne never indulged in italics in bis 
composition." 

— Lord Aberdare, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, 
the Rev. H. M. Butler (Master of Harrow), Sir 
Thomas Brassey, M.P., Sir Bernard Burke (Ulster 
King-at-Arms). Sir John Steel, R.S.A., Professor 
Sydney Colvin, Mr. William Black, Mr. Walter 
Besant, Mr. Philip H. Calderon, R.A., Professor A. 
Bain, Mr. FrankDicksee, A.R.A., Professor Edward 
Durden, Mr. John Addington Symond, the Rev, 
Isaac Taylor, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. ]. Norman 
Lockyer, F.R.S., Mr. F. W. H. Myers, Mr. 
Edmund W. Gosse, Professor |. W. Hales, Mr. J. 
W. Oakes, A.R.A., Mr. Robert Buchanan, and Miss 
Jean Ingelow have joined the Longfellow Memorial 
Committee. 

— An American contemporary writes :— " Mark 
Twain's residence at Hartford is pointed out as one 
of the most tasteful as well as comfortable houses in 
that dty. His study, wherein he perferms expertly 
on a typewriter, is in the rear of the house, and 
screened by vines and evergreens. To deter the 
laige number of sight-seekers who invade the place, 
Mr. Twain has posted on the study door this sign :— 
' Step Softly I Keep Away ! Do not Disturb the 
Remains I' In the centre of the study is a table 
covered with books, pamphlets, newspapers, manu- 
scripts, etc., etc, and on the shelf over the fireplace 
a few books and boxes of cigars. He is very 
domestic in his tastes, and is blessed with a lovely 
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wife and three beautiful little daughters. Mrs. 

Clemens is a slender, graceful lady, of rare beauty, 

genial, chatty, and charming. She is the daughter 

of the late Mr. Langdon, of Elmira." 

— « The following statistics have been published in 
regard to the performance of Shakespeare's works in 
Germany : — During the period of two years and a 
half from July i, 1879, to December 31, 1881, there 
were 214 performances of works by Shakespeare on 
different stages of the city of Berlin alone, viz., 73 at 
the Court Theatre, 63 at the National Theatre, yj at 
the Ostend Theatre, 28 at the Victoria Theatre, 8 
at the Belle-AUiance Theatre, and 5 on smaller 
stages, making an average of one Shakespeare per- 
formance for every four or five nights. During the 
same period all German theatres together represented 
Shakespeare 1,834 times. The plays most in favour 
at Berlin were The Tempest (45 times). Midsummer 
NighVs Dream (34 times), and Hamlet (23 times); 
-^ The Berlin correspondent of the Daily Tele- 
ftaph quotes the following account given by Ecker- 
niann in his third volume of a conversation which he 
had with Goethe in the year 1806, on Feb. az : — 
"The poet showed an especial interest in Hum- 
boldt's ideas respecting the piercing of the Isthmus of 
Panama. He said: 'It is a necessity for the 
United States that American merchantmen and men 
of-war should be able to set sail straight into the 
Pacific from the Bay of Mexico, and I feel sure that 
they will accomplish it. ... I should wish to 
live to see it ; but that will not happen. Secondly, 
I should like navigation from the Danube into th^ 
Rhine to be rendered feasible. And thirdly, I should 
like to see the English in possession of a canal across 
the Isthmus of Suez.' • To live long enough in order 
to witness three such great events, it would really be 
worth while to put up with ejustence for some fifty 
years more." 
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ftWindus) S ^ 

Grimm, Househokl Stories* translated by L. Crane, 

cr 8vo (Macmillan) 6 o 

Grove (0.). Dictionary of Music, Part 15 and 16 

(Macmillan) 7 o 

Handbook of Temperance History, lamo (National 

Temperance League) • o 

Hatch (E.), The Orf anisation of the Early Quistiao 

Church, 8vo (Riviogton) lo 6 

Heatley(H.RO,Excerpta Facilfa,X2mo(RiTington) a 6 
Howell (W. D.), Counterfeit Presentment, zBmo 

(Douglas) I 6 

Laooching Away, or Roger Larksway's Misdon, cr 

8to (Hodder 4 Stoughton) 5 o 

Linn (S. H.)> The Teeth, an^ How to Presetve 

them, xamo (Griffin) s 6 

Mackay fC), Poetry and Humour of the Scottish 

Language (Gardner, Paisley) ( p 

Marryat (Fj, A Broken blossom, xamo (F. V. 

White) a o 

Mil man (G.)» Sketdies of Living Celebrities, cr 8vo 

(Griffith hi Farran) xo 6 

Mongan (R.), Ovid, Epistolae ex Ponto, Books x 

and s, translated (OoTuisb) x < 

Montgomery (M.), Selections from Ovid, with Notes, 

cr 8vo ^impkin) x 6 

Pym (T.), Pictures from the Poetfl, 4to (W. W. 

Gardner) 3 6 

Raphael, Cartoons, engraved en Steel by Greatbach, 

folio (Griffin) xo 6 

Robinson (J. L.l Treatise on Marine Surveying, cr 

8vo (MacmiliaB) 7 6 

Russell (W. C.)> An Ocean FreeJance, cr 8?o 

(Beoitley) m .^ i e 



Schiller (F.), The Maid of Orleans, translated by L. t. d. 

Filmore, cr 8vo (Griffin) a 6 

Scott (R-), The County Directory of Scotland, tt8»- 

X885, 8To(Simpkm) 8 6 

Shakesp-are. Flowers of, by Viola, 4to (Low) ,.50 
Smith (N.). Old Yorkshire, Vol 3, 8vo (Longman) xo 6 
Sullivan (A. M.)» New Ireland, cr 8vo cloth 

(Cameron) a o 

Virgil, Book II., edited by J. White, x8mo doth 

(tongman) x 6 

WheeW (D. and C). Good Times, 4to (Warne) ... 50 
Whii taker (G.), Sermons preached in Toronto, cr 

8vo (Rivington) 5 o 

Williams (W. M), Science in Short Chapters, cr 8vo 

(Chatto ft Wmdus) 7 6 

•»• Anvof the mbove works and others may be had of 
James CJmiHke &* Co., 13 asui X4, FUet-strat, Loudon, 
E.C, POST PUi, /or the fuhKshed friee. 



THB "LHmET WOELD/ 

TBBMS Frat ▲DYSBTIftSiaBNTS. 

^ • d. 
Trade Advertisements, Five Lines and under ... 030 

For Each Additional Lino 009 

PerColmmn s xo o 

Public Companies and Parliamentary Notices, 

per Lino 0x0 

ESTABLISHED 1852. 

aiLES aiLES, 

ADVERTISING AGENT, 

CONTRACTOR FOR . 

Tbo Top Lines across thenages in the " Christian World' 
Advertisement Pages in the^' Literary World ; *' 

„ „ „ " Sunday School Times ; " 

M ,» n "Baiptist Messenger;" 

„ „ ,, "ChnstianWorldMagasine;" 

and the 
« ramUyCindaEditii>n(TnMday)of the Christian World," 
ftc, ftc., Ac. 

ESTIMATES GIVEN. 

ildtwisfMnanif B«c«tv0d S<^ hiMiefli^w^ t» aU i^ 

OfGLoe— 146» Fleet Street, London, E.C. 



SINGEB'S SEWING MACHIITES. 
Sales exceed Half-a.^ai llion annually. 

INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

Hand or Treadle, at will. 



s 



s 



s 



INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

The roost approved in all cocntries. 



INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

Have received >oo First-lass Medals. 

INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

The Best for the Family— Easiest to Learn. 



SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Rest for the Dreesmaker^The roost durable. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Best for the Tai l or—Sew the stron gest seams. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Best for the Rootwaker — Light or Heavy work. 

^INGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 

O Sew finest muslins and heaviest cloths. 



^INGEB'S 8£WI£«G MACHINES. 

10 An Economy in every Household. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
New Improvements without Extra Cost. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Will last a lifetime. 



SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
A liberal discount for cash. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Easy Terms— within the means of the poorest. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES- 
Easy Terms — no addition to the Price. 



SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Will earn their cost in a few months. 



SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
3S3 Branch OflSces in the United Ki ngdoro. 

SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Beware of Imitations. 



SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES 
Buy only at the Offices of the Company. 

HSSINGEBMANUFACTUBING 

COMPANY. 
Largest Sewing Machine Makers in the World. 

Chief Counting House in Europe— 
39.FOSTSRaJU^E, CHSAPSIDE, LONDON. 



LINOOLNSHIBE 

FEATHER BEDS. 

Perfection in Feather Purifying. 

THE LINOOLNSHIBE BEDDING 
COMPANY have now, at i^reat expense, erected 
new and improved Steam Kaohinery for washinf, 
purifying, dustinsr, sad drying Feathorw. By means 
of their new Engine, Boiler, and two large Cyclops, 
th'nr are able to purify Ovk Tov of Feathers p«r dity, 
and to gnanuitee that every bed sent oat by them is 
M sweet, pore, and buoyant as can possibly ba 
obtained. Raw feathnra contain animal matter ; this 
always generates life, creating an obnoxions smell, 
and oan only be removed by such steam macUnerv u 
is adopted by the L. B. Co., whioh destroys life, 
washes the feathers, drives out all dost, and hw 
means of hot air effectually dries the feathers and 
€!▼«■ them that peculiar curled shape by which slone 
booyaacy is saeored. This has placed ns in a positioB 
to sell 

REff FEiTHER BEDS AT HUF-PltlCE. 

DIRECT FROM BOSTON, LINCOLKSHIEE. 

10,000 BadB Bold in Tluree Tears. 

The cost of any sised bed is Is. par lb., including 
best puriiled Orey Feathers, and I>own, best Bor* 
dered " Union" "nek, nuking, packing, wrapper, and 
carriage to any station. 

The "ROYAL" Double Bed, 6ft. 6in. long, by iBs; 4. 
5ft. wide, 651b. in weight ; two pillows, one 
bolster, filled with best down and feathers S 5 

The *' WINDSOR " Double Bed. 6ft. 6in. long, 
bv 4iU 6in. wide. 551b. in weight ( two 
pillows, one bolster, filled with best down 
and feathers 2 15 

The " PALACE" Double Bed,6ft.6in. long. by 
4ft. 6in. wide. SOIb. in weight ; two pillows, 
one bolster, filled with beat down and 
feathers 8 10 

The " COTTAGE " Single Bed. 6ft. 6in. long, 
bv 3ft 6in. wide. 401b. in weight; one 
pillow, one bolster, filled with best down 
and feathers S if 

Feathers only. Is. per lb. 

Price list and samples post free. 

BSWABE OF SPX7HI0US IMITATIOMg. 

THOUSANDS OP TESTIMONIALS. 

All Orders must be accompanied by cheque ov 

P. 0.0. (which may be post-dated ten days to ensue 

delivery of goods), payable to Mr. THOMAS SMITH, 

London Agent of the Lincolnshire Bedding Compsny, 

15, Wine Office-conrt, Fleet-street, London, jS.C., 

where Specimen Beds may be seen. P.0.0. payaUl 

at Lndgate-circus. Cheques crossed City Bank. 

HEAKTHBirGS,38.9d each 

CARRIAGE PAID. 

IN consequence of the great redaction in 
railway rates for carriage of parcels to all parts 
of the United Kingdom, we are now able to offer a 
very BUPE&IOB fiEABTHEUQ. siae 72 inches kmg 
by 36 inches wide, of which we have sold 20,000 in 
London during the past 12 months. These rugs art 
equal in i4>peManco to Bugs sold at four times the 
price. If stam|>B^ Sd. eatn. Will suit any coloortd 
carpet. 

As these Rugs are having an immense sale, we ad^ 
vise intending purchasers to book their orders esily* 
L. W. HALL and CO., 56, Thosmhfllrd., London, tf. 

llUDIE'S SELECT LIBEABY. 

Nearly Two Hundred Thousand Volumes of 
ihe Best Books of the Past and Present Seasons 
are now in cirtulaHon at MUDIE'S SELECT 
LIBRARY, 

Fresh Copies of all New Works of General 
Interest are added as the demand increases, and 
an ample supply is provided of all the Principal 
Forthcoming Books as they appear. 

Terms of Subscription :— 

One Guinea per Anniutt vuL npwardfl 

According to the number of Volumes requited. 

BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL 
TERMS. 



Prospectuses postage free on application. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 
nvjpii+j- Branch Offices— 
aSz, Rsffinil-sireet. and 2, KingwitiMk. Chstpiiae. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 

WIKSGOMBB SKETCHES of 

RURAL LIPS «ad SCENERY amoiurft the 
MENDIP HILLS. By THEODORE COMPTON. 
Second Edition. Enlarged and re-written* Crown 
8¥0. Clotb, 23. 6d. 



Oiap. I. TbeTalley.Brook, 
and Sorioi^. 
11. The HilU, and 
Viewt from them . 

III. Days of Yore. 

IV. Monkish Time*. 
V. The Village 

Church. 
VI. The Church-yard 

Yew. 
VII. The Village, and 

the Shop. 
VIII. Winicombe Folk. 
IX. The Sidcot Con- 
juror. 



Chap, 



'ild 



and 



X. The T 

Beasts. 
XI. Oar Birds. 
XII. Reptiles 
Pishes. 

XIII. Bntterfliee and 

Flowers. 

XIV. The Rocks. 
XV. Rich and Poor 

together. 
XVL Town and Coun- 
try Life. 
XVII. Old Shoes. 
XVIII. Old Coaches. 
XIX. Sidcot School. 



cnn4 
Jad< 
byt] 
cloU 



'KBATH SOUTHSBN SKIBS. ▲ 

Tale of Btarritx and the Pyrenees. By WILLIAM 
GRAHAM. Second Edition. Crown Bto, cloth, 
js. 6d. 

BOCKS and BOSES ; or. Phases of 

Life. By VINCENT ROBINSOtf. Crown 8to, 
cloth. 3s. 6d. 

EABLY POEKS. By Joseph Smith 

FLETCHER. Small $ro, cloth, 3s. 

" These poems are short, too short, as they set forth 
some new i^hases of thoajsht and fMliog in language 
rich in poetic beauty, and in rhyme which lingers in the 
ear like a strain of music.*'— National Church. 

BKSTOHBS of ENGLISH NON- 

conformity. History, Statistics, Statements of Doc- 
trines, &c. By the Rev. A. S. DYER, M.A., St. 
Jade's, Soathsea. With an Introductory Letter 
"^ f the Lord Bishop of WINCHESTER. Crown 8vo, 
oth, xs.6d. 

FOBTY YEABS in the CHUBCH 

of IRELAND ; or. The Pastor, the Parish, and its 
People. From 1840 to x88o. A brief Memoir of 
the fate Rev. WILLIAM A. FISHER, of Toor- 
more. With Blnstrations. Paper, xs. 
" A very remarkable brodiure."— National Church. 

HAS MAN a FUTUBEP or. Mate- 
rialism and Christianity Contrasted. By J. TYLER. 
Fcap. 8vo, paper cover, xs. 

THE PATHWAY of PEACE; or, 

Comisekand Encouragements for the Earnest In- 
ouirer. By the Rev. Dr. WHITTEMORE. Sixth 
Thcttsaad. Small 8vo, cloth, ss. 6d, 

FBESSING ONWABD; or, EaniMt 

Counsels ibr Holy Living. By Rev. W. M. 
WHITTEMORE, D.D. srdThousand. SmaU 8vo, 
doth, 2S. 6d. 

AHENGLISH-FBENCH DICTIOF- 

ARY. By C. HOSSFIELD and L. DANIEL. 
Cloth, xs. 

A FBENCH-ENGLISH DIOTIOK- 

ARY. Cloth, zs. The two in one vol., as. 

SHGLISH - FBEKCH COMHEB - 

ClAL CORRESPONDENT! or, the Art of Com- 
posing any Mercantile Letter in either French or 
£ngluh, with a Vocabulary of Technical Eapres- 
•tons. Cloth, zs. j p»per, 90. 



Londoni •WILIJAM POOLE, zsa. Paternoster-row. 

6d,ls,2s.6d"KEATINa'SP0WDER" 

This Powder, so celebrated and perfiectly unrivalled in 
desuoying BUGS, BEETLES, FLEAS, MOTHS, and all 
Insects (whilst perfectly harmless to all animal life), 
should be krpt ready in every household. It is cleanly 
in oee. All Woollens and Furs should be well sprinkled 
with the Powder before placing away. It is invaluable 
to take to the Seaside. To avoid disappointment insist 
upon having 

"KEATING'S POWDER." 

No other Powder is e£fectua]. Sold ^nfy in tim, 6d. 
zr., and as. 6d. 

To Get Rid of Worms in Children. 

Procure a tin of 

'^KBATIKG'S WOBM TABLETS.'' 

This Bsime me&ine is certain to cure, and may be 
taken wfth abeotnte safetr by the yeuafesc ctild. IMce 
»S,^kd^of^lCbemiUt(^pott<5St«nV«). KiAXlM' 



THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 

SUMMER HOLIDAY NUMBERS. 

The Nmg Numbers, now beady, 
contain :'■ — 

The opening chapters of " Amy Wilton," 
by Mbb. Emma Jane Wobboise, and 
** Berry combe Orange" by Luoy W. 
Bbabne — Sebial Stobi£& 

Twenty Complete Tales : 

" Uncle John's Ohoice,'*by LucyWaeden 
Bbabne ; " The Doctor's Delusion" by 
Eglinton Thobne ;" Two Uneasy Pil- 
lows," byM.lu Thompson ; " Romance 
of an Old Man^s Life" by Msa 
Sbameb; **His Summer 8tdi," by 
M. S. MjLcErroHiB ; *' Kept Asunder,*' 
by Annette F.Watson ; **Lord Both- 
mere's Svit^ by Mabion Habland ; 
'* Instead of the Thorn," by M. S. 
MaoBitohie ; '* His Last Will and 
Testament,*' by Minnie Wobboisb; 'M 
Ten-dollar Bill," ljjijVSTTLkirRT>; "Nellie 
Dal^s Summer HoUday," feyBeLANTON 
Thobne; ''The Mad Stone," Illus 
tbated; ** Adam Thome's Bepentance," 
by J. Pebbett; ** Whichwas toBlame?" 
by H. 0. Gabland ; " Frances Halli- 
day's Wedding," ''The Bell of St, 
Alphege," by E. McCobmiok ; '* Gordon 
Leigh," Illustbated; "A Summer 
Holiday," by L. W. Bbabne; "The 
Yellow Rose," by Lauba Sanfobd. 
" One Harvest Time," by Jenny 
Pebbett. 
100 Columns of Sh<»wp Abmcles and 

Poems, 
Including : " Bearing One Another's 
Bu/rdems," by Mbs. Hbnby Wabd 
Beecheb ; "A Preachment about 
Women;" "Christian Oortditions of 
Success," and " Seeking, but not Find- 
ing," by Lyman Abbott, D.D. ; ** The 
Dea/r Ones at Home," by Mrs, M. E. 
Sangstbb; "The Cares of Life," by J. 
B. ScouLLBB, D.D. ; *' The Fellowship 
of the Family," by De. J. Basom; 
" A Beligious Life," by C. F. Thwinq; 
•' The Fashions for August;" "Grace 
in the Kitchen;" "Children's Sleep;" 
"The Wife^Compmion or What?" 
" Theory and Fact in Houseke^ng; '* 
" Using What You Know ;" "Unmar- 
ried Matrons;" "The AH of Sleeping ;" 
" Of Novels ; " " Good Things Cost ; " 
"Hints to Guests;'' *' Fashions for 
August ; " " The Use of Opportunities ; " 
"An Electric Baihoad," with Illus- 
TBATiON ; " Garden Forties ; " " Women 
QAid Work ; " " Restlessness amd Man- 
hood;" "The Peace of the Summer 
Day ;" "Other People's Time; " dc, ^c. 

Over Fifty Columns of Piotubbs, 

Stobies and Pobtby for the Childben; 

Young Peoplb's Pastimb ; 

Selections Gbayb and Gay; 

Questions and Answbbs; 

These Holiday Numbers can be ob- 
tained through any Newsagent for 
One Penny ewch Order : — ** Holiday 



Numbebs of the Family Oibolb." — 



JAMES CLARKE AND CO.'S BOOKS- 

MB8. WOBBOISE'S NEW VOLUMES. 
SISSIE. By Ekka Janv Wobboisb. 

Crown 8to, dkHh, 6e. TNow ready. 

MAUDB BOLU^QBBOKB. By Eioca 

Jahi WoRBOiBi. Crown 8vo, 8«. 6d. New Edition. 

FNow read/. 

THE STORY of PEIorELOPE. By 

Emma Javb Wob9m>iss. Crown 8to, cloth, Ss. 

THE HEIBS of BBBINQTON. By 

Ekica Jasb Wobboiss. Crown 8to, doth, 5b. 
THE OLD ABBOT'S BOAD. A 

NotbI, by LxBcn Alldbidob, AvJthM- of " B« Lo^f 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 5b. 

" In evBrjwajthiB book iBT«rT good NBding. . . . 
Th« charm of the book Ib to be foond in the ddioacj 
with which character ie dawn, in the TigorooB Bt/H 
and, above all, in the eameetnesB of oonriction which 
makes itself felt throoghont."— Sp«otator. 

" Decidedly abore the arerage of its Uiid."— PoU 
JfaU QazdU: 

** The story is well constracted, and the oharacten, 
especially the girla, wdl deeoribed."— JBnMsH Q^rtwly 

THE MORAL PIRATES, and The 

CBUISE of the QROST. With Twurrr-riTB 
iLLXJBTBATiojiB. By W. L. Ai^OMit, Crowtt 8ro. 
cloth, 2b. 6d. 
'^ Will Interest boys of a nautical torn of mind. There 
are plenty of illa8trations.'*~iltA«iicn*m. 

twenty-ninth thousand. 
TASTT DISHES; A Choioe Seleo- 

tion of Two Hundred and Forty Tested Reoipef 
for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, and Supper. Prloe 
One Shilling. 
*' The ingredients are first given, and then the method 

ifl described. It appears to us an excellent, useful book 

for the household.^— ilrdroMon H«rald. 
" We have tested it ourBelres, and we are perfectly 

satisfied with the result, more espedaUy where pudU 

dings are concerned. Every houBewife ought to 

possess a copy."— JPountoin. 

LOMDOM 8 JAMBS OLABKM fc PP.. 18 > 14, FLBBT 8T.. B.O. 

"A CHAEUINa HAQAZDfB." 

-Illvbtbatbd Jjovjyon Nbwb. 

THE ROSEBUD: 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

or 

NURSERY NURTURE AND AMUSEMENT. 



No. XVin.,/v SEPTEMBER, u NOW RE AD7, wifk 

Thirty-omb Lllustbations. 

Contents of S^tember Number. 

*'.fl#w-»>«f;" Fjum Illustbatiok. 

ZffiH'i Cty, CkarlU;" with Thrbb Illustbationb. 

LtwnartTs Boat; with Illustration. 

"Over the Sea;** with Illustration. 

Tc^ Rttntmben; with Illustration. 

Metiy Brwm; with Fivb Illustrations. 

** Suck a Lot of Us ; *' Illustration. 

Th$ NtghtingaUs Less^tt ; Illustration. 

In th4 Pmrk ; with Paqb Illustration. 

Nmrstry A^kabtt; with Eight Illustratioss. 

A Ck€rry-Tr€€ Lesson ; with Pagb Illustration. 

Coming Hosno Jrom ike Senside; Illusteavion. 

"Say your ABC, Sir;" Slatb Picturb. 

Freddy; with Picturb to Paint or Draw. 

Th* Young Genms ; Iu.ustration. 

The Playmates; Illustration. 

Ths Rouhud; with Illustbatiov, and Mus^ by T. 

C&AMPTOH. 



PRIOE THBESPSNOS. 



LONDON: JAMBS OLARKB * 00.. U * 14. FLNVT ST.. B.O. 



THE CHfilSTIAH WOULD PULPIT 

Of WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER ao, contains:-' 
WHOLE-HEARTED SBRVICE. By the Rev. CanoB 

PLEAiUKE AND GLORY. By the Rev. W. H. 

Jackson. 
JESU6 SCOFFED AT. By the Rev. J. P. Glbdstonb. 
THE ENIGMA OF LIFE. By the Kev. Professor £. 

Johnson, M.A. 
THE FAMILY CIRCLE; OR, HOME HOMILIES. 

By ABTHUR Mursbll. 
COrlAGE READINGS. 
PROOF AGAIN5T DROUGHT. By the Rcv.Thbo- 

xxiftB L. Cuylbr. 
THE LORD'S TABLE. By Dean Stanlsy. 
FERVENTLY. 
ASKING A BLESSIN G. By Dr. J. Hamilton. 
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POPULAE NEW NOVELS 

AT TEE LIBEABJES. 



Beadj this day, in 3 toIb., 

li O B I 3sr. 

By MKS. PABR, 
Author of " Adam and Ere," " Dorothy Fox," ko. 

DAISIES and BUTTERCUPS. 

By MBS. BIDDBLL, 
Anthor of "The Mystery in Palace Qaxdena/' ko. 
In 3 TOla. erown 8vo. 
*'The characters are as trae to natnre aa the speak- 
ing likenesses we meet with in old family galleries 
whi<^ we know and feel most be the almost UVlng pre> 
sentments of persons who hare breathed and moved, 
and yet which impress us as e£Bgies of folks out of the 
common ; men such as we do not often enooonter in 
our walks, or sit at meat with. As stadies of charac- 
ter the two men who live together so much, and who 
hate and despise each other so thoroughly, are most 
admirable, we doubt if the gifted anthor has written a 
book which CTlnoes a greater knowledge of human 
nature, or one which is fuller of shrewd wit than this 
tale."— £Kandard. 



LESLIE 
In 3 Tols., 



By Hon. 



I' 



AIiASNAM'S LADY. By 

KErrH, Author of " Surrender/' io, 
crown 8to. 

FOB OLD SAKE'S SAKE. 

Mrs. FETHEBSTONHAUOH, Anthor of '" Kings- 
dene," ^ In 1 vol. crown 8to. 

**The authoress has condensed into a short space a 
tretty little romance and a raat amount of ouiet 
-lumour. Tradegy and comedy go side by side in Ifrs. 
Fetherstonhaugh's clever tale."— Daily ftUttraph. 

**A pleasing tale written with graceful ease."— 
Yanity Fair, 

BOYAL ANGUS. By Lord JAMES 
DOUaLAS. In 2 vols., crown 8to. 

** This is a capital novel of sporting life, written in a 
spirited, dashing style."— Jfornmif Pott, 

" * Boyal Angus ' h\s quite taken the popular fancy. 
The work is a series of excellent sketches rather than 
a coherent story with a beginning, middle, and an end ; 
but the style is fresh, the people real, and the descrip- 
tions very fine."— County (TentUman. 

** * Boyal Angus' is an unanestionably clever novel. 
It belongs to the region of sporting fiction, but is 
coloured with dramatic incidents and characters 
beyond the customary r^mge of kindred works of the 
same school.'*— Onipktc. 

** ' Borol Angus ' is an unusually thorough-paced speci- 
men of the sporting novel ; but it is something more than 
only a sporting novel, and is singularly free from the 
blettishes that ordinarily mark what is only this and 
nothing more." — Glob«. 

A WESTEBN WILDFLOWEB. By 

KATUABINE LEE. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

*' The plot is ingenious, neatly constructed, and inte- 
resting, and, moreover, there is an attempt at cha- 
racter delineation— a rare thing nowadays. ... Is 
■0 wdl written that it can be cordially recommended 
to novel readers."— JCornMwPcit. 

•* Without any doubt * A Western Wildflower ' is one 
of the best novels of the season. Its excellence Dee in 
its delicate discrimination of shades of character. In 
this direction she takes a yery high place among 
modem writers of fiction."— Daily N«w$, 

*** A Western Wildfiower' is a lively story, and in 
it there is a good deal of quiet drollery ; the characters, 
including the heroine herself, are generally excellent, 
and they are effectively footrasted.'^— Times. 

A STBANGE JOUBKBY. 8 toIi., 

crown Svo. 

** To have vrritten a novel which combines the two 
immediate sources of interest of the da/ is a feat in 
itself. . . • The first impressions of life on board a 
steamer, of the Suez Canal, of Cairo, of the Bed Sea. of 
the desert, and the jungle are very vivid."— Saturday 
Rtview, 

*< We are thankful for the absence of the pretentious 
philosophy and talae astheticism that disfigure so many 
of our modem novels. Perhuw, and this we take to 
be no small praise, the story will give most pleasure to 
readers fanuliar with life in Egypt; but those who 
have not this advantage will enjoy the perasal of a well- 



written andint 
the whiff of the East whj 
Spsetotor. - 
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M. REHAN'S HEW WORK.^ 
M. Renan has completed in his sketch of 
Marcus Aurelius the plan of a life-work. 
He began his studies of the origins of 
Christianity with the "Vie de J6sus/' 
which saw the light in 1861, and he 
ends it with the life of the great Stoic on 
the throne of the Csssars. The connec- 
tion between the two is not apparent at 
first sight, and M. R6nan takes pains to 
point it out He shows that Christianity 
and Stoicism, though widely differing in 
their origin — the one being a faith, and 
resting on the supernatural, the other a 
philosophy, basing itself on the known 
laws of human nature — had this in com- 
mon, that they both had for their object a 
moral reformation. The one was a 
theology which worked downwards from 
above, and arrived at producing morality ; 
the other, in the converse order, was a 
morality which aspired to become a 
theology. They were thus in a sense at 
cross purposes with each other — the one 
would raise a mortal to the skies; the 
other would draw an angel down ; and so, 
like the rival musicians of Alexander's 
feast, they are entitled to divide the crown. 
He gives another reason for connecting 
the lives of Christ and the imperial Stoic, 
as the first and last of a series of character- 
sketches in connection with the rise and 
growth of Christianity. He assigns, quite 
correctly, the date of a.d. 180 as the time 
when what he describes as the embryogeny 
of Christianity had ceased. At this time 
the infant Christian Society was endowed 
with all its organs, and had entered on a 
separate existence, with a life of its own. 
For the first century and a-half of its 
existence the Church was feeling its way, 
uncertain what development it should 
take. Was it to be a faith or a philosophy ; 
was it to remain for ever a kind of 
depurated Judaism — a sect of ascetics 
like the Essenes — or was it to launch out 
on an independent career of its own, dis- 
tinct alike from the schools of Athens or 
the sects of Judea? In the end, as M. 
Rdnan points out, Christianity separated 
itself from both. It neither settled 
down into a sect of the Jews nor a 
school af the Greeks — but, falling 
under the mfiuence of Western ideas, 
on its reaching Rome, it took a new de- 
parture and a type of its own. That type 
was the governmental one, which Rome 

* VLvQ Aurdle et la fin du Monde Antique. Par Ernest 
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so readily impressed on all who came 
under its juridical ideas. From a race 
of law-makers, as the Romans were, the 
Church became a law-made society. A 
hierarchy sprang up, which was a reflec- 
tion more of Roman law than of any sacer- 
^ dotal ideas derived from Judaism. As he 
observes, ** The work of organisation which 
is to be seen in Rome, and North Africa, 
at the times of Cyprian and Pope Cor- 
nelius, should be studied with extreme 
care." This, as he rightly concludes, is 
the real starting-point of the Christian 
Church when it took a fresh departure, or 
rather, when for the first time it became a 
Church in the strict sense of the term, as 
something distinct alike from a sect or a 
school As long as the Greek and the 
Hebrew element were predominant, it fell 
into one of these two prevailing shapes. 
The Gnostics, who were of two types, 
according as they drew from Jewish and 
Greeksources, would have given the Church 
a bias in one of these two directions. 
Perhaps it was an instinct of self-preserva- 
tion to keep the Church clear of these 
Gnostic tendencies, whether Hebrew or 
Hellenistic, which forced it into the groove 
of a rigid hierarchical system, such as 
Latin Christianity soon became. 

Much of this kind of d priori reasoning 
is ingenious but scarcely original. Rotte.. 
of Heidelberg, pointed this out long ago, 
as, indeed, the Baur school of Tubingen 
had in another way. We do not mean 
to turn aside, either to uphold or to set 
aside, generalisations of this kind, which 
are more ingenious than solid. They are 
based on a fiction which is as purely 
metaphysical as the primum mobile^ or the 
vital power, or any of the other assumptions 
of the early physical school. As soon as 
he begins reasoning on the " Christian 
consciousness," and thattheChurchshaped 
itself in this way or in that to escape cer- 
tain tendencies destructive to its true 
growth, we are in a region of conjecture. 
The Christian consciousness is far too 
elastic a phrase. We may say of it, ** Jesus 
I know, and Paul I know, but who are ye?" 
The Protestant theories of the Church 
and the Catholic theory are alike self-con- 
sistent ; but this blind instinct of self-pre- 
servation which worked without a con- 
science or an aim in the Church, is a 
conception borrowed from modern physio- 
logy, and of doubtful application to the 
solution of sociological problems, whether 
in politics or religion. 

We may dismiss, then, these intro- 



ductory thoughts, and turn at once 
to the sketch of Marcus Aurelius, in 
which, as he points out, the Church 
and philosophy came into active colli- 
sion for the first time. Here we agree 
with him that about a.d. i8o, the Church 
had so far organised itself into a definite 
shape, distinct alike from Jewish sects 
and Greek schools of thought, that its pre- 
tensions could be challenged by a consis- 
tent thinker like the Stoic Emperor, and 
made to say what it truly was. If a faith, 
he would, of course, have nothing to say 
to it beyond tolerating it or not, accord- 
ing as it entitled itself to tolera- 
tion, and became a religio licita. But 
if it was a philosophy he would then 
look into its pretentions, and see and de- 
cide for himself whether Christ or Zeno 
were the best teachers of that summum 
bonum of the new fashionable philosophy 
of the Roman Empire by avra^Kcuiy or a 
self-contained and self-centred will To 
every educated Roman, even to an Epi- 
curean like Horace, ih^/urtum et tenaccm 
propositi virum was the ideal of excellence. 
To a Roman, as a member of the govern- 
ing race, a masterful spirit, self-poised 
and based on the abstine et suctini prin- 
ciple, was an essential feature of character. 
It is easy to see why the Stoical type, 
uncommon in Greece, became the 
ruling type in Rome. It is impossible to 
suppose a Roman Emperor of an austere 
type fashioning himself on any other 
mould than the Stoic. 

M. R^nan's object, then, is twofold ;~to 
describe Marcus Aurelius as he was him- 
self, and also as his character unfolded in 
contrast with Christianity. As we best 
understand one thing by comparing it with 
another, it is quite possible that these desul- 
tory chapters of M. R^nan's work,in which 
he passes at a bound from the contempla- 
tion of Marcus Aurelius to a study of 
Tertullian, or the Montanists, may be more 
instructive than either a separate biography 
of the Imperial Stoic, or a distinct mono- 
graph on Church history. It is true we 
are hurried too fast and too often from the 
Stoic to the Christian side of the picture. 
We feel like a spectator at a play where 
the unities are disregarded, and the cur- 
tain rises at one time in London and at 
another in Paris. Dickens* " Tale of Two 
Cities," for jingtance, fatigues us by the 
too frequenft scene-shifting, and there is 
this fault in M. Rdnan's present work. 

Still, with all these faults, exaggerated 
as they are by a too-French way of modern^ 
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ising ancient subjects by comparison with 
characters of our age, there is much in 
this work which will repay perusal 
Indeed, we must say that M. Rdnan's 
fascination grows on us as he recedes from 
the origin of Christianity to treat of it in 
its organised form as it confronted the 
Empire about the end of the second and 
beginning of the third century. A 
treatment which shocks us as irreverent 
when applied to the Divine Author of our 
religion, and which offends us when carried 
on to His immediate followers, ceases to 
offend when we get further down the 
stream of history, and when TertuUian 
and Marcus Aurelius are equally open to 
criticism, and are fair marks for his im- 
partial praise and blame. A Stoic and a 
Montanist are to us on about the same 
moral level. ' The one is a fanatic 
among philosophers, the other carries his 
fanaticism into the regions of faith, but 
we see in both the same distorted type of 
character, and the critic can say, with 
Dido, that Trojan and Syrian shall be 
treated with no distinction. 

Let us now turn, and see an instance 
of this contrasted treatment His account 
of Montanism is full of piquancy, and is 
as fresh as any of Dean Stanley's pictures 
of ecclesiastical life. He begins by 
tracing Montanism to its home in that 
arid, sulphurous region of Phrygia 
(Catacanzomene, or the " burned-up " 
Solfaterra), which was ever one of 
those districts of the East where 
a fanaticism quickly burst forth like 
one of those subterranean fires with 
which the country abounded. This 
modem fashion of tracing spiritual up- 
heavals to local and physical causes may 
be carried too fan. It is absurd, for in- 
stance, to see, as Nouvisson does, that the 
outbreak of Pelagianism in Keltic Britain 
was connected with some race pecu- 
liarity of the Kelts. This is little else than 
reasoning on the causA a non causd prin- 
ciple. But in the case of Montanism, it 
may fairly be said that this was a Phrygian 
heresy. Admitting this account of the rise 
of Montanism in Phrygia, wfe must look for 
its spread elsewhere to other causes than 
peculiarities of race and climate. Here 
M. R^nan is on surer ground. He con- 
siders that it was the last struggle between 
the old free spirit of prophetism in the 
early Church, and the hierarchical spirit 
which was rapidly coming to the front as 
the dominant spirit in the Church 
of the third century. The Church, 
in a word, was moulding itself on the 
pattern of the Empire, and unconsciously 
shaping itself for the day when it 
should enter into alliance with the Empire 
under Constantine, and ultimately replace 
it as the visible centre of authority, when 
the august name of the Eternal City was 
invoked to awe the barbarians. Montan- 
ism, then, as M. R^nan regards it, was the 
transition point between the Apostolic 
Church and that of the Byzantine era. 
Two tendencies were then at work, and in 



the end the primitive or prophetic ten- 
dency had to succumb to the dogmatical 
and hierarchical. It might have been 
otherwise if Prophetism, or what we should 
call in modem phrase Revivalism, had 
only understood that the spirits of the 
prophets are subject to the prophets, and 
that God is the God of order, not of con- 
fusion. Personal inspiration has broken 
out in the Church again and again ; but 
it always has failed from the same causes. 
As M. Renan remarks, " The question of 
ecclesiastical authority and of individual 
inspiration which has filled Church history 
with its coptentions, and especially since 
the sixteenth century, had already come 
to an issue. Between the believer and 
God, is there, or is there not, any inter- 
mediary ? Montanus, without hesitation, 
said there was not Man — said the 
Paraclete, in one of Montanus' oracular 
sayings — man is the lyre, and I am the 
quill passing over it — man sleeps, and I 
awake him.". 

This is neatly put, and explains in a 
sentence both what Montanism was in its 
strength and weakness, and also how vain 
was the attempt to roll back the current 
of Church history. The brook must be- 
come a river, and the river widen into a 
salt estuary. Revivals and Reformations 
are all attempts to get back to the foun- 
tain-head, but the philosophy of history 
seems to teach that Christianity, like other 
movements, must go down stream and not 
up, and, whether we like it or not, must 
mingle and lose itself in the general 
current of what we call the world's history. 
Secular and sacred are only chapters of 
the same book of history, and the only 
trae historian is the writer who sets this 
always before him. For this reason 
M. Rdnan's present sketch of Marcus 
Aurelius, in which he writes in alternate 
chapters of stoicism and ecclesiasticism as 
alternate pulses of the same tendency, has 
much that is suggestive, however strained 
and far-fetched some of his parallels are. 
He is neat, however, in one of these com- 
parisons. Pointing out that a mythical 
conception of Roman Christianity, as 
founded by the two apostles, Paul and 
Peter, had grown up, he traces its origin 
to the similar mythical foundation of Rome 
to the twin brothers Romulus and Remus. 
" Par un tour de force sans ^gal I'Eglise 
de Rome avait r^ussi a rester en m^me 
temps TEglise de Paul. Pierre et Paul 
reconcili^ voild le chef-d'oeuvre quifondait 
la supr^matie ecclesiastique de Rome dans 
ravenir. Une nouvelle dualitid mythique 
remplacaitcelle de Romulus et de R6mus." 
This is too neat to be translated. There 
is a French precision about it which seems 
to forbid our applying to it a rude touch 
of criticism. In any case it is a parallel, 
and we know how much historical parallels 
are worth. 

The following passage, however, on the 
essential nature of faith, whether its object 
be a creed or a philosophy is too con- 
stmctive to be passed over. It reminds 



us of a truth which philosophers are 
only too apt to overlook, that they, too, 
walk by faith, and not by sight The 
question which M. R^oan has to discuss, 
is, how Marcus Aurelius could be a pro- 
foundly religious character without exer- 
cising faith in the ordinary sense of the 
term. He points out that this is a popular 
mistake, as if we exercise faith only when 
its object is a creed taught by Revelation, 
and vouched for by the supernatural 
His observations are as follows : — 
Faith Bssenttal to the Htffh«r Life. 
Those doubts, which, from the point of view 
of the speculatiye reason, press down on the 
troths of natural religion are not, as Kant has 
admirably pointed oat, accidental doubts, which 
may be removed by argument, and which 
only spring up under certain conditions 
of feeling. These doubts are inherent 
in the very nature of truth, and we may 
say without paradox that if they were re- 
moved the very truths to which they attach 
themselves would disappear at the same 
time. Let us suppose, for instance, that 
there were some mrect proof, positive and 
plain to all, ef the rewards and punishments 
of a future life. Where, then, would be the 
merit of well-doing ? There would be only 
fools who would then rush headlong to 
damnation. On the other hand, a crowd of 
mean-sphrited souls would then make their 
salvation, as we should say, with the cards on 
the table— in a sense, they would be able to 
force the hand of the Deity. Who does not 
see that under such a system as this there 
would be neither morality nor religion ? In 
the moral, as much as in the religious, order (A 
things it is indispensable to believe without 
demonstration. We have nothing to say to 
certitude, but only to faith. This is what a 
certain type of Deism, with its habits of posi- 
tive affirmation, is in danger of overlooking. 
It forgets tliat too precise and definite a 
belief would take away all moral element 
from faith. For our part wo cannot help ceding 
to those who would overwhelm us with 
some peremptory demonstration <A this 
kind, as St. Louis did when told of the 
miraculous host (of Bolsena), we should 
refuse to go and see it. Why should we ask 
for those material proofs which are only 
of any worth in the world of matter of fact, 
and which would embarrass our moral liberty 
when introduced into the higher world of 
spiritual things. We should shrink from 
being regarded as investors in virtue, or like 
those dull matter-of-fact souls who cannot see 
beyond what they can handle or touch. Bvot 
after His resurrection, Jesus had to remind His 
followers of this, "Blessed are they who hare 
not seen, and yet have believed." Sweet 
phrase, eternal symbol of that tender and gra- 
cious idealism which shrinks with horror from 
touching with its hands that which can only 
be embraced with the heart. 

These are generous sentiments, and with 
this grand indication of faith we desire to 
part with M. R6nan. His standpoint is 
not ours, and his clean sweep of the 
supernatural off the table of his soul, in 
which he desires to retain some reverence 
for Christ, seems to us to land him in 
more difficulties than it relieves him from. 
Still, as a protest against the vulgar 
Rationalism of a bygone age the foregoing 
passage is striking. His attempt is that 
of the Emperor Julius Severus to set up 
an image of Christ beside that of Socrates 
in the oratoryof his heart Marcus Aurelius 
the Stoic, and Paul the apostle are classed 
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as kindred spirits. We do not think that T point and sting, although it is certainly 



philosophy and faith can thus be yoked 
together ; but as an interesting attempt this 
volume is worth studying apart from its 
special interest as the seventh and con- 
cluding volume of a series of studies on 
Christian antiquities. As we have already 
remarked, we like M. R^nan better as he 
descends the stream of time, and leaves 
the supernatural element in Christianity 
behind. Here he is not at home ; while 
in criticising the early struggles of a faith 
becoming a philosophy as it petrified into 
a creed, and of a philosophy trying to 
transform itself into a faith, he is at his 
best, and we can follow him with interest, 
and generally with agreement. 



MARK TWAIN'S STORIES.* 
Mark Twain has added another volume 
to those which he has already issued, of 
the sharply-flavoured, humorous character, 
which is racy of the American soil. The 
book consists of some dozen and a-half 
sketches, stories, Sind jeux d^ esprit^ most, 
if not all, of which have previously done 
doty as articles in American periodicals. 
Some of them are certainly extremely 
amusing, although we cannot say that we 
are altogether enamoured of the peculiar 
kind of funny writing which this author 
has cultivated with so much assiduity and 
success. The particular variety of com- 
position which Mark Twain affects, and 
which he and several of his countrymen 
have succeeded in making a transatlantic 
speciality of, strikes us as by no means 
belonging to the highest order of witty 
or humorous writing. The joking often 
seems to be forced and mechanical, the 
fun degenerates into mere folly and extra- 
vagance, and if the reader laughs, it is 
often not so much at the wit of the 
author's remarks, as at their glaring 
absurdity. In short, fooling is made to 
serve in the place of humour, broad farce 
sometimes stands in the stead of wit, and 
a sprinkling of bad taste, and something 
which at least approaches very near to 
profanity, is not wanting. The reader is, 
indeed, impressed by the adroitness of 
allusion, the grotesqueness of comparison 
and suggestion displayed by the author, 
but he is, perhaps, even more impressed 
at times by what seems very much like 
impudence. He watches the antics of 
the writer as children watch those of a 
clown in a circus, often surprised at his 
nimbleness and skill, but quite aware that 
the performer is making a fool of himself, 
and half suspecting that he is making 
fools of his auditors also. 

This is the weaker side of the kind of 
writing of the school to which Mark 
Twain belongs. It has its stronger side 
also. Mark Twain undoubtedly has a 
singular faculty for terse and vivid 
description; his satire is not without 
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without venom ; and his sense of the 
ludicrous is keen, and often finds expres- 
sion with telling effect. It seems to us 
that it is in his more laboured and 
ambitious efforts that he makes his most 
signal failures, while, when he works in 
his more free and spontaneous moods, he 
achieves successes which entitle him to a 
placeamong born humourists. 

Turning to the volume l)efore us, we 
find that the first story, of " The Stolen 
White Elephant," is a really laughable 
extravaganza, intended mainly as a satire 
upon the pretensions and the inefficiency 
of the detective police, with a passing 
thrust at the eccentricities of American 
advertisers and humbugs. The story 
purports to have been narrated to the 
author by a chance railway acquaintance, 
an elderly gentleman, whose " thoroughly 
good and gentle face and earnest and 
sincere manner imprinted the unmistak- 
able stamp of truth upon every statement 
which fell from his lips." The trustworthy 
informant, thus described, proceeded to 
state that he had been entrusted to convey 
from the King of Siam as a present to the 
Queen of England an immense white ele- 
phant, as a token of good will. A ship was 
prepared and fitted up for the voyage, and 
all went well for a time. During a tem- 
porary stay in Jersey City, ** in order to 
recruit the animal's health,'' the calamities 
which form the substance of the narrative 
began. The writer thus describes his 
misfortune, and the means he took to find 
a remedy. 

Am AppMd to the Deteetlve Foree. 

The white elephant was stolen ! I was called 
ap at dead of night and informed of this fear- 
ful misfortune. For some moments I was beside 
myself with terror and anxiety ; I was helpless. 
Then I grew calmer and collected my faculties. 
I soon saw my courso— for indeed there was 
but the one course for an inteUif^ent man to 
pursue. Late as it was^ I fiew to New York 
and got a policeman to condu'^t me to the 
head-quarters of the detective force. Fortu- 
nrtely 1 arrived in time, though the|chief of the 
force, the celebrated Inspector Blunt, was jnst 
on the point of leaving for his home. He was 
a man of middle size and compact frame, and 
when he was thinking deeply he had a way of 
knitting his brows and tapping his forehead 
reflectively with his finger, which impressed 
you at once with the conviction that you stood 
in the presence of a person of no common order. 
The very sight of him g^ve me confidence and 
made me hopeful. I stated my errand. It did 
not flurry him in the least ; it had no more 
visible effect upon his iron self-possession than 
if I had told him somebody had stolen my dog. 
He motioned me to a seat, and said calmly, 
" Allow mo to think a moment, please. " 

So saying, he sat down at his office tabic and 
leaned his head upon his hand. Several clerks 
were at work at tne other end of the room j 
the scratching of their pens was all the sound 
I heard during the next six or seven minutes. 
Meantime the inspector sat there buried in 
thought. Finally he raised his head, and there 
was tiiat in the firm lines of his face which 
showed me that his brain had done its work 
and his plan was made. Said he — and his 
voice was low and impressive— " This is 
no ordinary case. Every step must be 
warily taken ; each step must be made sure 
before the next is ventured. And secrecy must 



t be observed—secrecy profound and absolute. 
Rpeak to no one about the matter, not even the 
reporters. I will take care of ihem\ I will see 
that they get only what it may suit my ends 
to let them know." He touched a bell; a 
youth appeared. *' Alaric, tell the reporters 
to remain for the present." The boy retired. 
" Now let us proceed to business — and syste- 
matically. Nothing can be accomplished in 
this trade of mine without strict and minute 
method." 

He took a pen and some paper. " Now— 
name of the elephant ? " 

" Hassan Ben Ali Ben Selim Abdallah 
Mohammed Mois6 Alhammal Jamsetjejeebhoy 
Dhuleep Sultan Ebu Bhudpoor." 

** Very well. Given name P " 

"Jumbo." 

" Very well. Place of birth P " 

" The capital city of Siam." 

"Parents living P" 

"No— dead." 

" Had they any other issue besides this 
oneP" 

•• None— he was an only child." 

"Very well. These matters are sufficient 
under that head. Now please describe the 
elephant, and leave out no particular, however 
insignificant— that is, insignificant from your 
point of view. To men in my profession there 
are> no insignificant particulars ; they do not 
exist." 

I described J he wrote. When I was done, 
he said, " Now listen. If I have made any 
mistakes, correct me." 

•' He read as follows : — 

"Height, 19 feet; len^, from apex of 
forehead to insertion of tail, 26 feet ; length 
of trunk, 16 feet ; length of tail, 6 feet ; total 
length, including trunk and tail, 48 feet; 
length of tusks, ^feet; ears in keeping with 
these dimensions ; footprint resembles the 
mark when one up-ends a barrel in the snow ; 
colour of the elephant, a dull white; has a 
hole the size of a plate in each ear for the in- 
sertion of jewelry, and possesses the habit in a 
remarkable degree of squirting water upon 
spectators and of maltreating with his trunk 
not only such persons as he is acquainted with, 
but even entire strangers ; limps slightly with 
his right hind leg, and has a small soai in his 
left armpit caused by a former boil ; had on, 
wben'.stolen, a castle containing seats for fifteen 
persons, and a gold-cloth saddle-blanket the 
size of an ordinary carpet." 

There were no mistakes. The inspector 
touched the bell, handed the description to 
Alaric, and said, "Have fifty thousand 
copies of this printed at once and mailed 
to every detective office and pawn^broker's shop 
on the continent" Alaric retired. "There 
— so far, so good. Next, I must have a photo 
graph of the property." 

I gave him one. He examined it critically 
and said, " It must do, since we c«»n do no 
better; but he has his trunk curled up and 
tucked into his mouth. That ia unfortunate, 
and is calculated to mislead, for of course he 
does not usually have it in that position." He 
touched his bell. 

" Alaric have fifty thousand copies of this 
photograph made the first thing in the morning, 
and mail them with the descriptive circulars." 

Alaric retired to execute his orders. The 
inspector said, " It will be necessary to offer 
a reward, of course. Now as to the amount P " 

" What sum would you suggest P " 

" To Uqin with, I should say— well, twenty- 
five thousand dollars. It is an intricate and 
difficult business ; there are a thousand avenues 
of escape and opportunies of concealment. 
These thieves have friends and pals every- 
where " 

" Bless me, do you know who they are ? " 

The wary face, practised in conoealing the 

thoughts and feelings within, gave me no 

token, nor yet the replying words, so quietly 

' uttered," N^M^jji^ about that. I may, and I 
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may not. We generally gather a pretty shrewd 
inkling of who onr man is by the manner of 
his work and the size of the game he goes after. 
We are not dealing with a pickpocket or a hiJl- 
thief, now, make np your mind to that. This 
property was not ' lifted ' by a novice. But, 
as I was saying, considering the amount of 
travel which will have to be done, and the dili- 
gence with which the thieves will cover up their 
traces as they move along, twenty-five thou- 
sand may be too small a sum to offer, yet I 
think it worth while to start with that." 

So we determined upon that figure, as a 
beginning. 

This supernaturally acute detective went 
on to make a number of other inquiries as 
to the elephant's daily habits, the extent 
of its appetite, and so on, and carefully 
noted down the answers, which, it need 
scarcely be said, were of a kind calculated 
to astonish a naturalist, or, indeed, 
anybody except a trained and skil- 
ful inspector of detective police, whose 
solemn imperturbability nothing could 
ruffle. We must give the reader the 
benefit of an account of the measures 
which detective sagacity devised for find- 
ing the missing animal 

II«w to find a Stolen Elephant. 

He touched the bell. 

** Alaric, summon Captain Bums." 

Bums appeared. Inspector Blunt unfolded 
the whole matter to him, detail by detail. Then 
ho said in the clear, decisive tones of a man 
whose plans are clearly defined in his head, 
and who is accustomed to command, "Cap- 
tain Bums, detail Detectives Jones, Davis, 
Halsey, Bates, and Hackett to shadow the 
elephant." 

*' Yes, sir." 

" Detail Detectives Moses, Dakin, Murphy, 
Rogers, Tupper, Higgins, and Bartholomew to 
shadow the thieves." 

"Yes, sir." 

'• Place a strong guard— a guard of thirty 
picked men, with a relief of thirty— over the 
place from whence the elephant was stolen, to 
keep strict watch there night and day, and 
allow none to approach— except reporters — 
without written authority from me." 

"Yes, sir." 

"Place detectives in plain clothes in the 
railway, steamship, and ferry dep6ts, and upon 
all roadways leading out of Jersey City, with 
orders to search all suspicious persons." 

" Yes, sir." 

"Furnish aU these men with photograph 
and aooompanving description of the elepnaot, 
and instruct them to search all trains and out- 
going ferry-boats and other vessels." 

"Yes, sir." 

" If the elephant should be found, let him be 
seized, and the information forwarded to me 
by telegraph." 

" Yes, 8&." 

" Let me be informed at once if any clues 
should be found — footprints of the animal, or 
anything of that kind." 

"Yes, sii." 

'*Get an order oommandinp^ the harbour 
police to patrol the frontages vigilantly." 

"Yes, sir." 

" Despatch detectives in plain clothes over 
all the railways, north as far as Canada, west 
as far as Ohio, south as far as Washington." 

" Yes, sir." 

" Place experts in all the telegraph oflSces to 
listen to all messages; and let them require 
that all cipher despatcbee hi interpreted to 
them." 

"Yes, sir." 

'*Let all these things be done with the 
utmost seoreoy^mind, the mQrt impenetrible 
secrecy/' 



" Yes, sir." 

•' Report to me promptly at the usual hour." 

"Yes, sir." 

"Gol" 
"Yes, sir." 

He was gone. 

Inspector Blunt was silent and thoughtful 
a moment, while the fire in his eye cooled 
down and faded out. Then he turned to me 
and said, in a placid voice, " I am not given 
to boasting, it is not my habit; but — we 
shall find the elephant." 

I shook him warmly by the hand and thanked 
him ; and Ifdt my thanks, too. The more I 
had seen of the man the more I liked him, and 
the more I admired and marvelled over the 
mysterious wonders of his profession. Then 
we parted for the night, and I went home with 
a far happier heart than I had carried with me 
to his office. 

The next chapter in this important and 
veracious history describes the keen in- 
terest which was taken by the newspaper 
Press in the search thus set on foot, and 
also the various telegrams sent to the in- 
spector by the ** active and intelligent '' 
members of the police force, whom he 
had despatched in every direction to 
trace the lost property. The "clues** 
obtained by these remarkable persons 
were certainly creditable tc^their ingenuity, 
although they did not throw much light 
upon the subject of inquiry. The tele- 
grams purporting to be sent in connec- 
tion with the bootless errand illustrate 
Mark Twain's extravagant and riotous 
humour so well that we cannot refrain 
from culling a few specimens : — 
Borne Choice TeleicrMnif. 

Yet further troublous news was in store for 
us. The telegraph brought this — 

" Hoganport, 12.19. 

"Just arrived. Elephant passed through 
half-an-hour ago, creating wildest fright and 
excitement. Elephant raged around streets ; 
two plumbers going by, killed one— other es- 
caped. Begret general. 

" O'Flahebtt, Detective." 

*' Now he is right in the midst of my men," 
said the inspector. "Nothing can save him." 

A succession of telegrams came from detec- 
tives who were scattered through New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, and wlio were following 
clues consisting of ravaged barns, factories, 
and Sunday-school libraries, with high hopes 
— hopes amounting to certainties, indeed. 
The inspector said, " I wish I could communi- 
cate with them and order them north, but 
that is impossible. A detective only visits a 
telegraph office to send his report ; then he is 
off again, and you don't know where to put 
your hand on him." 

Now came this despatch — 

"Bridgeport, Ct.: 12.16. 

" Barnum offers rate of 4,000 dols. a year for 
exclusive privilege of using elephant as travel- 
ling advertising medium from now till detec- 
tives find him. Wants to paste circus-posters 
on him. Desires immediate answer. 

*' Boaos, Detective." 

*' That is perfectly absurd! " I exclaimed. 

'* Of course it is," said the inspector. " Evi- 
dently Mr. Barnum, who thinks he is so sharp , 
does not know me — ^but I know him." 

Then he dictated this answer to the despatch 
—"Mr. Bamum's offer declined. Make it 
7>000 dols. or nothing. 

"Chief Blunt." 

" There. We shall not have to wait long 
for an answer. Mr. Barnum is not at home $ he 
is in the telegraph office — it is his way when 

he has business on hand. Inside of three ** 

<' DOKS.— P. T. Bjlanux." 



So interruuted the clicking telegn^hic instru- 
ment. Before I oould msSke a comment upon 
this extraordinary episode, the following des- 
patch carried my thoughts into another and 
very distressing channel :— 

" Boliria,N.Y. : 12.50. 

" Elephant arrived here from the south and 
passed tbrongh toward the forest at 11.50, dis- 
persing a funeral on the way, and diminishing 
the mourners by tfvo. Citizens fired some small 
cannon-baUs into him, and then fled. Detec- 
tive Burke and I arrived ten minutes later, 
from the north, but we mistook some excava* 
tions for footprints, and so lost a good deal of 
time ; but at last we struck the right trail and 
followed it to the woods. We then got down 
on our hands and knees and continued to keep 
a sharp eye on the track, and so shadowed it 
into the brush. Burke was in advance. Un- 
fortunately the animal had stopped to rest ; 
therefore, Burke, having hii h€Mi down, intent 
upon the track, butted up against the ele- 
phant's hind legs before he was aware of his 
vicinity. Burke instantly rose to his feet, 
seized the tail, and exclaimed joyfully, 'I 
claim the re * but got no further, for a sin- 
gle blow of the huge trunk laid the brave fel- 
low's fragments low in death. I fled rearward, 
and the elephant turned and shadowed me to 
the edge of the wood, making tremendous 
speed, and I should inevitably have been lost, 
but that the remains of the funeral providen- 
tially intervened again and diverted his atten- 
tion. I have just learned that nothing of that 
funeral is now left; but this is no loss, for 
there is an abundunce of material for another. 
Meantime the elephant has disappeared again. 
"MuLBOONBT, Detective." 

We heard no news except from the diligent 
and confident detectives scattered about New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Virginia 
— who were all following fresh and encourag- 
ing clues — untQ shortly after 2 p.m., when 
this telegram came : — 

" Baxter Centre, 2.15. 

" Elephant been here, plastered over with 
circus-bills, and broke up a revival, striking 
down and damaging many who were on the 
point of entering upon a better life. Citizens 
penned him up, and established a guard. 
When Detective Brown and I arrived, some 
time after, we entered the enclosure and pro- 
ceded to identify elephant by photograph and 
description. All marks tallied exactly except 
one, which we oould not see, the boil-scar 
under armpit. To make sure Brown crept 
under to look, and was immediately brained— 
that is, head crushed and destroyed, though 
nothing issued from debris. All fled ; so did 
elephant, striking right and left with much 
effect. Has escaped, but left bold blood-track 
from cannon-wounds. Bedisoovery certain. 
He broke southward through a dense forest 
" Bbbnt, Detective." 

That was the last telegram. At nightfall a 
fog shut down which was so dense that objects 
but three feet away oould not be discerned. 
This lasted all night. The ferry-boats and 
even the omnibuses had to stop running. 

We may remark that after the whole 
country had been scoured, and an expense 
of about 150,000 dollars had been in- 
curred, the body of the elephant was dis- 
covered in the vaulted chamber beneath 
the Inspector's office, close by where about 
sixty detectives always slept. Of coarse 
all this is nonsense, and a reader roust 
be in the mood to relish nonsense, or he 
will be very likely to throw down the 
book with some impatience; but a man 
must be morose and stolid in the extreme 
who does not at least now and then 
feel himselfconstrained to laugh heartily 
over jt^oojiensje, Fhich^ readies such 
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a pitch of cleverness and absurdity. 
We confess that we have read the story of 
this White Elephant with a great deal of 
amusement, all the keener, no doubt, 
because there is just a dash of truth in the 
exhibition of the blindness and stupidity 
of an order of officials part of whose 
official duty it is to look and talk as if they 
were much wiser than common folks. 

The paper headed *• Some Rambling 
Notes of an Idle Excursion" gives an 
account of a holiday visit to Bermuda. 
It exhibits some of Mark Twain's best and 
some of his worst qualities. Possibly 
there is something defective on our part, 
but we confess we cannot quite see the 
fun of mixing up a descriptive record of 
impressions of a visit with many extrava- 
gances and absurdities of statement. It 
requires more discernment than we possess 
always to distinguish in these pages between 
what is meant to be really taken in 
earnest, and what is mere jest Perhaps 
that is part of the fun of this kind of 
writing, but we cannot say that we appre- 
ciate it The account of this ** Idle 
Excursion," however, certainly contains 
some extremely good stories, although the 
point of the joke in more than one in- 
stance is somewhat ghastly and even 
profane. 

We will give our readers one more 
quotation from these papers ; it is one in 
which Mark Twain, at his best, twits 
our French neighbours with foibles and 
peculiarities which, in a less extravagant 
form, have come under the notice of all 
travellers. Here we have 

A Few Paris Notes. 

The Parisian travels but little, he knows no 
language but his own, reads no literature but 
his own, and consequently he is pretty narrow 
and pretty self-sufficient. However, fet us not 
be too sweeping; there are Frenchmen who 
know languages not there own : these are the 
waiters. Among the rest they know English ; 
that is, they know it on the European plan — 
which is to say, they can speak it but cannot 
understanct it. They easUy make themselves 
understood, bat it is next to impossible to 
word an English sentence in such a way as to 
enable them to comprehend it. They think 
they comprehend it ; they pretend they do ; 
but they don't. Here is a conversation which 
I had with one of these beiogs ; I wrote it down 
at the time, in order to have it exactly correct. 

J. These are fine oranges. Where are they 
grown. 

He. More ! Yes, I will bring them. 

J. No, do not bring any more ; I only want 
to know were they are from — ^where they are 
raised. 

He. Yes? (with imperturbable mien and 
rising inflection.) 

I. Yes. Can you tell mo what country they 
are from f 

He. Yes ? (blandly, with rising inflection.) 

I. (disheartened.) They are very nice. 

He. Goodnight. (Bows, and retires, quite 
vatisfied with himself.) 

That young man could have become a good 
English scholar by taking the right sort of 
pains, but he was French, and wouldn't do 
that. How different is the case with our peo- 
ple; they utilise every meaas that offers. 
There are some alleged French Protestants in 
Paris, and they built a nice little church on 
one of the great avenues that lead away from 
the Arch ^Triumph, and proposed to listen 



to the correct thing, preached in the correct 
way, there, in their precious French tongue 
and be happy. But their little game does not 
succeed. Our people are always there ahead 
of them, Sundays, and take up all the room. 
When the minist^ gets up to preach, he finds 
his house full of devout foreigners, each ready 
and waiting, with his little book in his hand — 
a morocco-DOund Testament, apparently. But 
only apparently ; it is Mr. Bellows' admirable 
and exhaustive little French-English diction- 
ary, which in look and binding and size is just 
like a Testament — and those people are there 
to study French. The building has been nick- 
named " The Church of the Gratis French 
Lesson." 

These students probably acquire mare lan- 
guage than general information, for I am told 
that a French sermon is like a French speech 
— it never naines an historical event, but only 
the date of it. A French speech is something 
like this: — 

" Comrades, citizens, brothers, noble parts of 
the only sublime and perfect nation, — Lot us not 
forget that the 2l8t January cast off our chains 
that the 10th August relieved us of the shame- 
ful presence of foreign spies ; that the 5th Sep- 
tember was its own justification before Heaven 
and humanity ; that the 18th Brumaire con- 
tained the seeds of its own punishment ; that 
the 14th July was the mighty voice of Liberty 
proclaiming the resurrection, the new day, and 
inviting the oppressed peoples of the earth to 
look upon the divine face of France and live ; 
and let us here record our everlasting curse 
against the man of the 2nd December, and 
declare in thunder tones, the native tones of 
France, that but for him there had been no 17th 
March in history, no 12th October, no 19th 
January, no 22nd April, no 16th November, no 
SOth September, no 2nd July, no 14th Feb- 
ruary, no 29th Jane, no 15th August, no 3 1st 
May — that but for him, France, the pure, the 
grand, the i>eerless, had had a serene and 
vacant almanac to-day I " 

I have heard of one French sermon which 
closed in this odd yet eloquent way : — 

" My hearers, we have sad cause to remember 
the man of the 13th January. The results of 
the yast crime of the 13th January have been in 
just proportion to the magnitude of the act it- 
self. But for it there had been no SOth Novem- 
ber — sorrowful spectacle ! The grisly deed of 
the ICth June had not been done but for it, nor 
had the man of the 16th June known existence ; 
to it alone the 3rd September was due, also the 
fatal 12th October. Shall we, then, be grate- 
ful for the Idth January, with its freight of 
death for you and me and all that breathe f 
Yes, my friends, for it gave us also that which 
had never come but for it, and it alone — the 
blessed 25th December." 

It may be well enough to explain, though in 
the case of many of my readers this will hardly 
be necessary. The man of the 13th January 
is Adam; the crime of that date was the eat- 
ing of the apple ; the sorrowful spectacle of the 
SOth November was the expulsion from Eden ; 
the grisly deed of the 16th June was the mur- 
der of Abel ; the act of the 3rd September 
was the beginning of the journey to the land 
of Nod; the 12th day of October, the last 
mountain-tops disappeared under the flood. 
When you go to church in France, you want 
to take your almanac witli you — anrotated. 

Now we leave the discerning reader to 
make the acquaintance of this volume, 
which may, at any rate, serve the purpose 
of occupying a ftw spare half-hours. If 
we feel that we must take our Mark 
Twain with a grain of salt, and cannot in- 
dulge in the unqualified admiration of his 
humour which some are ready to accord, 
we are free to say that a volume from his 
pen is always welcome, and we catch our- 



selves chuckling over his pages more fre- 
quently than our colder and more critical 
estimate of his genius would fairly warrant 
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A RECENT volume in the American Men 
of Letters series deals with Henry D. 
Thoreau, and is the work of Mr. F. B. 
Sanborn. Mr. Sanborn had the advan- 
tage of knowing Thoreau, and he has 
woven into this volume the deeply-in- 
teresting story of his life in such a njanner, 
that, although Dr. Japp has long anti- 
cipated him for many English admirers 
of Thoreau, this volume has a real charm 
and value of its own which should procure 
for it the attention of many individual 
readers, and gain for it a place in our 
libraries. Thoreau was a man of genius, 
and was well known to many leaders of 
American literature, as well as tenderly 
respected by them. He came under the 
influence of Mr. Emerson to such an ex- 
tent that Mr. Lowell, in his Study 
Windows^ describes him as " by far the 
most remarkable among the pistillate plants 
kindled to fruitage by the Emersonian 
pollen." Thoreau's posthumous works are 
felicitously said to be " strawberries from 
Emerson's own garden.** There can be no 
doubt of two things, and these were clearly 
indicated in the brilliant little essay on 
Thoreau to which we refer ; that Thoreau's 
intellect had a narrow range, while it was 
intense within that range ; and his nature 
was simple and genuine to the extent of 
naivetS, Mr. Sanborn, of course, tells the 
story of the hermitage on the banks of 
Walden Pond, referring to it as having 
probably given Thoreau a more vivid 
place in the imagination of his English 
readers than any other circumstance of 
his life. Many a man — especially if he 
were young and poetical — has at times 
longed to disentangle his external as well 
as his interior life from conventional sur- 
roundings, and many curious plans have 
been devised with this object in view, •* To a 
man of wholesome constitution," Mr. 
Lowell very properly observes, ** the 
wilderness is well enough for a mood or a 
vacation, but not for a habit of life." We 
have no hesitation in expressing our 
agreement with this brilliant essayist in 
his opinion, that " a great deal of the 
modern sentimentalism about nature is a 
mark of disease,'' and " that it is one more 
symptom of the general liver-complaint." 
**The natural man, like the singing birds, 
comes out of the forest Us inevitably as the 
natural bear and the wild cat stick there. 
To seek to be natural implies a conscious- 
ness that forbids all naturalness for 
ever.'* Therefore, it is perfectly true, 
that '* his shanty-life was a mere impos- 
sibility, so far as his own conception of it 
goes, as an entire independency of man- 
kind. The tub of Diogenes had a sounder 
bottom." Indeed, one may say, that 
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whereas Henry Thoreau was in greslt 
measure one of the simplest and truest of 
men, there was much in his manner of life 
which suggested not a few unpleasant 
thoughts with respect to such subjects as 
sentimentalism, cynicism, and impractic- 
ability. The aim of the man was, no 
doubt, as Mr. Lowell points out, a noble 
and a useful one in the direction of plain 
living and high thinking; but that was 
the real kernel to be found after much 
effort, within an enormous amount of 
husk. 

Thoreau, as his name would suggest, was 
of French descent, some of his ancestors 
having gone from the island of Jersey to 
the United States rather more than a 
hundred years ago. His grandfather 
married in Boston Miss Jane Burns, the 
daughter of a Scotchman from the 
neighbourhood of Stirling Castle. In 
1800, the grandfather Thoreau re- 
moved' from Boston to Concord, and this 
commenced a very intimate and pleasant 
association with that very notable litde 
town. The daughter of John Thoreau — 
Henry's aunt — died less than a year ago, 
in the State of Maine. A very interesting 
letter which Mr. Sanborn received from 
Miss Mary Thoreau (the lady just men- 
tioned), in March, 1878, gives many par- 
ticulars of the Thoreau ancestry. Henry's 
mother was a Miss Cynthia Dunbar, a 
New Hampshire lady — where she was 
born in 1787 — the daughter of the Rev. 
Asa Dunbar, a Harvard graduate, who, 
being first of all a minister, afterwards be- 
came a lawyer, but died at forty-two years 
of age, in the year of Cynthia's birth. 
Mr. Sanborn tells us that there was some 
likelihood in Daniel Webster's early days, 
that he might have been uncle to Henry 
Thoreau, owing to a probable affection 
which had begun to grow for one of the 
Misses Dunbar ; " but the silken tie was 
broken before it was fairly knit" The 
following quotation gives us an interesting 
glance at John Thoreau, Henry's father, 
and brings us into contact for a moment 
with the excellent and venerable Dr. 
Ripley, Mr. Emerson's grandfather : — 
Henry TtaoreAu's Parents. 
John Thoreau was a p^rave and silent, but 
inwardly cheerful and social person^who found 
no difiGlculty in giving bis wife the lead in all 
affairs. The small estote he inherited from his 
father, John Thoreau, was lost in trade, or by 
some vouthful indiscretions, of which he had 
his quiet G^re ; and heUien, about 1823, turned 
his attention to pencil-making, which had by 
that time become a lucrative business in 
Concord. He had married in 1812, and he 
died in 1859. He was a small, deaf, and un- 
obtrusive man, plainly clad> and " minding his 
own business ; " very much in contrast with 
his wife, who was one of the most unceasing 
talkers ever seen in Concord. Her gift in 
speech was proverbial, and wherever she was 
the conver8ati6n fell largely to her share. She 
fully verified the Oriental legend, which ac- 
counts for the greater loquacity of women by 
the fact that nine baskets of talk were let 
down from heaven to Adam and Eve in their 
garden, and that Eve glided forward first and 
secured six of them. Old Dr. Ripley, a few 



years before his death, wrote a letter to his I places, gravelly and rooky in others, and nearly 



son, towards the end of which he said, with 
courteous reticence, " I meant to have filled a 
page with sentiments. But a hind neighbour, 
Mrs. Thoreau, has been here more than an 
hour. This letter must go in the mail to-day. ** 
Her conversation generally put an end to other 
occupations; and when at her table Henry 
Thoreau's grave talk with others was inter- 
rupted by this flow of speech at the other end 
of the board, he would pause, and wait with 
entire and courteous silence until the inter- 
ruption ceased, and then take up the thread of 
his own discourse where he had stopped it ; 
bowing to his mother, but without a word of 
comment on what she had said. 

Dr. Eipley was the minister of Concord for' 
half a oentury, and in his copious manuscripts, 
still preserved, are records concerning his 
parishioners of every conceivable kind. H^ 
carefully kept even the smallest scrap he ever 
wrote, and among his papers I once found a 
fragment, on one side of which was written a 
pious meditation, and on the other a certificate 
to this effect : " Understanding that Mr. John 
Thoreau, now of Chelmsford, is going into 
business in that place, and is about to apply 
for licence to retail ardent spirits, I hereby 
certify that I have been long acquainted with 
him, that he has sustained a good character, 
and now view him as a man of integrity, 
accustomed to store-keeping, and of correct 
morals." There is no date, but the time was 
about 1818. Chelmsford is a town ten miles 
north of Concord, to which John had removed 
for three years, in the infancy of Henry. From 
Chelmsford he went to Boston in 1821, but 
was successful in neither place, and soon 
returned to Concord, where he gave up trade, 
and engaged in pencil-making, as already 
mentioned. 

Peculiar interest attaches to the account 
which is given of the town of Concord, 
and its singularly intelligent, quiet, 
peaceful works and ways. Now that so 
much attention gathers about the life of 
Emerson — who, though not born there, 
found a very happy home in its midst for 
a good many years of his life, and died 
there a few months ago— we cannot know 
too much of a place which will have 
pleasant memories for all time to come. 
We, therefore, make the following quota- 
tion, for which we know our readers will 
be grateful : — 

An Interestlnir Sketch of Concord. 
Thoreau, the best topographer of his birth- 
place, says: ''It has been proposed that the 
town should adopt for its coat of arms a field 
verdant, with the Concord circling nine miles 
round. I have read that a descent of an 
eighth of an inch in a mile is sufficient to pro- 
duce a flow. Our river has probably very near 
the smallest allowance. But wherever it 
makes a sudden bend it is shallower and 
swifter, and asserts its title to be called a river. 
For the most part it creeps through broad 
meadows, adorned with scattered oaks, where 
the cranberry is found in abundance, covering 
the ground like a moss-bed. A row of sunken 
dwarf willows borders the stream on one or 
both sides, while at a greater distance the 
meadow is skirted with maples, alders, and 
other fluviatile trees, overrun with the grape- 
vine, which bears fruit in its season, purple, 
red, white, and other grapes.*' 

From these river-grapes, by seedling culti- 
vation, a Concord gardener, in Thoreau's man- 
hood, bred and developed the Concord grape, 
which is now more extensively grown through- 
out the United States than any other vine, 
and which adorns, in vineyards large and 
small, the hill-sides over which Thoreau 
rambled. The uplands are sandy in many 



half the township is now covered, as it has 
always been, with ifvoods of oak, pine, chest- 
nut, and maple. It is a town of hnsbandmen. 
chiefly, with a few mechanics, merchants, and 
professional men in its villages ; a quiet region, 
favourable to thought, to rambling, and to 
leisure, as well as to that ceaseless industry 
by which Kew England lives and thrives. 
Its population now approaches 4,000, but 
at Thorean*s birth itdid not exceed 2,000. There 
are few great estates in it, and little noverty ; 
the mode of life has generally been plain and 
simple, and was so in Thoreau's time even 
more than now. When he was bom, and for 
some years afterwMd, there was but one 
church, and the limits of the parish and the 
township were the same. At that time it was 
one of the two shire towns of the gp^eat county 
of Middlesex— Cambridge,thirteen miles away, 
being the other. It was, therefore, a seat of 
justice and a local centre of trade, attracting 
lawyers and merohants to its public square 
much more than of late years. 

The subject is so interestiDg, that we 
make no apology for giving an additional 
extract which concerns 

Borne of the Concord People. 

Perpetuity, indeed, and hereditaiy tranB- 
mission of evervthing that by nature and good 
sense can be inherited, are among the charac- 
teristics of Concord. The Hey wood family has 
been resident in Concord for two hundred and 
thirty years or so, and in that time has held 
the office of town clerk, in lineal succession 
from father to. son, for one hundred years at 
least. The grandson of the flrst Jolm Hey- 
wood filled the office (which is the most re- 
sponsible in the town, and generally accom- 
panied by other official tru^) for eiefateen 
yeais, beginning in 1781; his son held the 
place with a alight interreg^nnm for thirteen 
years ; his nephiew. Dr. Abiel Heywood, was 
town clerk from 1796 to 1834 without a break, 
and Dr. Heywood' s son, Mr. George Heywood, 
has now been clerk for twenty-nine years, or 
ever since 1868. 

Of the dozen ministers who, sinoe 1635, have 
nreached in the parish church, five were either 
Bulkeleys or Emersoas^ descendants of the 
flrst minister, or else connected by marriage 
with the clerical line ; and the young minister 
who is this year (1882) to take the pastorate of 
the Bev. Peter Bulkeley, is a descendant, and 
bears the same name. Mr. Emerson himself, 
the great clerk of Concord* which has been 
his lay parish for half a oentury since he 
ceased to preach in its pulpit^ counts among 
his ancestors four of the Concord pastors, 
whose united ministry covered a century; 
while his grandmother s second husband, Br. 
Eipley, added a half century more to the 
family ministry. For this ancestral claim, 
quite as much as for his gift of wit and elo- 
quence, Mr. Emerson was chosen, in 1835, to 
commemorate by an oration the two himdredUi 
anniversary of the town settlement. In this 
discourse he said :^" I have had much oppor- 
tunity of access to anecdotes of families, and I 
believe this town to have been the dwelling- 
place, in all times since its planting, of pious 
and excellent persons, who walked meekly 
through the patibs of common life, who served 
God and loved man, and never let go their 
hope of immortality. I find our annals marked 
with a uniform good sense. I find no ridicu- 
lous laws, no eavesdropping legislators, no 
hanging of witches, no ghosts, no whipping of 
Quakers, no unnatural crimes. The old town 
clerks did not spell very correctly, but they 
contrived to make pretty intelligible the will 
of a free and just community. 

Into such a community Henry Thoreau, a 
free and just man, was bom. Dr. Heywood, 
above-named, was the first town-olerkhe »• 
membered — ^the one who entered on the reooros 
the marriage of his father and mother, Md , 
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the birth of all the diildren. He cried the 
banns of John Tboreau and Cynthia Dunbar in 
the parish meeting-house ; and he was the last 
derr who made tWs Sunday outcry. 

It was in the year 1834 that Mr. Emer- 
son first began to lecture in the Concord 
Lyceum, having then come to reside in the 
town. In that Lyceum he lectured more 
than a hundred times, "reading there 
first and last nearly all the essays he has 
published, and many that hare never been 
printed.*' In April, 1838, Thoreau gave 
his first lecture in his native town, and 
continued to lecture every year until the 
dose of his life. It is important to re- 
member, that, although so many conspicu- 
ous literary people have found a home in 
Concord, Thoreau is the only man of con- 
siderable eminence who was native to the 
soil. Emerson, Alcott, Hawthorne, Ellery 
Channing, and Louisa Alcott were all 
bom elsewhere. We cannot forego the 
pleasure of quoting the following in re- 
spect to the venerable Dr. Ripley, who has 
already been mentioned : — 

The Yeaerable Dr. Ripley, 

Dr. Bipley's prayers were precise and un- 
doabting ia their appeal fer present pro- 
Tidences. He prayed for rain ana against the 
lightnings "that it may not lick up our 
spirits ; " he hlessed the Lord for exemption 
from sickness and insanity — '*that we have 
not been tossed to and fro until the dawning of 
the day, that we have not been a terror to our- 
selves and to others." One memorable occa- 
sion, in the later years of his pastorate, when 
he bad consented to take a young colleague, 
is often rememhered in his parish, now fifty 
jean after its d t \ The town was suffering 
irom drought, and the farmers from Barret's 
Ml, Bateman's Pond, and the Nine-acre 
Comer had asked the minister to pray for rain. 
Mr. Goodwin (the father of Professor Qoodwin, 
of Harvard Uniyersity) had omitted to do 
this in his morning service, and at the 
nocn intermission Dr. Kipley was re- 
minded of the emergency by the afflicted 
farmers. He told them courteously that Mr. 
Goodwin's garden lay on the river, and perhaps 
he had not npticed how parched the up- 
lands were ; but he entered the pidpit that 
afternoon with an air of resolution and com- 
mand. Mr. Goodwin, as usual, offered to relieve 
the doctor of the duty of leading in prayer, but 
the old Bhepherd,as Mr. Emerson says, rejected 
his offer with some humour, and with an air 
that said to all the congregation, ** This is no 
time for you young Cambridge men ; the affair, 
sir, is getting serious ; I wSl pray myself I " 
He did so, and with unusual fervour demanded 
rain for the languishing corn and the dry 
grass of the field. As the story goes, the after- 
noon opened fair and hot, but before the 
dwellers in Nfne-acre Corner and the North 
Qoarter reached their homes a pouring shower 
rewarded the gray-haired suppUant, and re- 
minded Concord that the righteous are not 
forsaken. Another of Mr. Emerson's aoocdotes 
hears on this point : — " One August afternoon, 
when I was in his hayfield, helping him with 
his man to rake up bis hay, I well remember 
his pleading, almost reproachful looks at the 
Ay, when the thunder-gust was coming up to 
spoil his hay. He raked very fast, then looked 
at the cloud, and said. * We are in the Lord's 
hand — ndnd your rake, George! we are in the 
Iioird'g hand;' and seemed to say, 'You 
know me; this field is mine— Dr. Kipley's 
Udne own servant' " 

It will be thought by our readers that 
Mr. Sanborn's voluo^ is coocerned more I 



with Concord, and its celebrities generally, 
than with Thoreau himself. It is quite 
true that he has much to say about that 
charming town and those interesting 
people; but we can promise the reader 
that he will value the volume all the more 
for this reason. 

Thoreau had a deep sympathy with 
Nature, and, to quote a remark made by 
a lady of his acquaintance, he always spoke 
of Nature as ** though her birthplace were 
Concord." It has been pointed out by 
Mr. Lowell, that he was not, in one 
important sense of the term, an observer ; 
for he often mentioned the commonest 
facts as though he had discovered them, 
and yet they were well known to every- 
body. He was not a man of the Gilbert 
White or Agassiz kind ; but, for all that, 
was a deep lover of Nature. The brief 
history is told, of course, of Thoreau's 
retirement to the hut on the shores of the 
Walden Pond. The following quotation 
places this matter before the mind of the 
reader : — 

The Hat « J tbe Walden Fond. 

Thoreau's hermit life was not, then, merely 
a protest against the luxury and the restraints 
of society, nor yet an austere discipline such 
as monks and saints have imposed upon them- 
selves for their souls* good. " My purpose in 
goiftg to Walden was not to live cheaply, nor 
to live dearly there, hut to transact some private 
business with few obstacles.*' He lived a 
life of labour and study in his hut. Emerson 
says, "As soon as he had exhausted the advun- 
tages of that solitude, he abandoned it." He 
had edited his first book there ; had satisfied 
himself that he was fit to be an author, and had 
passed his first examinations ; then he 
graduated from that gymnasium as another 
young student might from the Medical College 
or the Polytechnic School. " I left the woods 
for as good a reason as I went there." His 
abandoned hut was then taken by a Scotch gar- 
dener, Hugh Whelan by name, who removed it 
some rods away,to the midst of Thoreau's bean- 
field, and made it his cottage for a few years. 
Then it was bought by a farmer, who put it on 
wheels and carried it three miles northward, 
toward the entry of the Estabrook Farm, oja 
the old Carlisle road, where it stood tiH after 
Thoreau's death, a shelter for com and beans, 
and a favourite haunt-cf squirrels and blue 
jays. The wood-cuA tepresenting the hermitage 
in the first edition of "Walden" is from a 
sketch v^hde by Sophia Thoreau, and is more 
exact than that given in Page's ** Life of 
Thoreau," but in neither picture are the trees 
accurately drawn. On the spot where Thoreau 
lived at Walden there is now a cairn of stones, 
yearly visited by hundreds, and growing in 
height as each friend of his muse adds a stone 
from the shore of the fair water he loved so 
well. 

Beat with thy paddle on the boat 
Midway the lake. The wood repeats 
The ordered blow ; the echoinff note 
Is ended in thy ear ; yet its retreats 
Conoeal Time's possibdities : 
And in this Man the natore lies 

Of woods so green, 

And lakes so sheen, 
And hermitages edged between. 
And I may tell jron that the Man was good, 
Never did his neighbour harm, — 
Sweet wa? it where he stood, 
Sunny and warm ; 
Like the seat beneath a pine 
The winter sans have cleared away 
With their yellow tine, — 
Bed-cushioned and tasaeled with the day. 

The events and thoughts of Thoreau's life at * 



Walden may be read in his book of that name. 
As a protest against society, that life was in- 
effectual — as the communities at Brook Farm 
and Fmitlands had proved to be ; and as the 
Pourierite phalansteries, in which Horace 
Greely interested himself, were destined to 
be. In one sense, all these were failures ; but 
ia Thoreau's case the failure was slight, the 
discipline and experience gained were invalu- 
able. He never regretted it, and the Wfidden 
episode in his career has made him better 
known than anything else. 

Although Ellery Channing's Life of his 
friend, supplies for America the main 
sources of information concerning one 
who was essentially an American genius — 
and Dr. Japp's Life has rendered similar 
service in this country — we have pleasure 
in commending Mr. Sanborn's book to the 
reader as not only a vivid memorial of 
Thoreau, but a striking picture of his 
remarkable and interesting environment. 



SERMONS FOR CHILDREN.* 

These sermons to children are fresh as 
those morning faces that pack the high- 
backed pews in Berkeley Chapel, on Sun- 
day afternoons when, Mr. Shore draws 
crowds of young people around him, 
like Browning's Pied Piper of Hamelin. 
This is an uncommon gift, as any one 
will admit who has only tried to pipe in 
this way from the pulpit It calls for a 
light touch, and something more than that 
anecdotage which rather suggests dotage 
than infancy. A preacher may be an excel- 
lent story-teller, and yet tlie old Axiam of 
a pulpiteering manner will betray hinj, and 
the children beginning to doze, fall on into 
what has been called the ^utychian heresy. 
They are tiny fish who will not bite at 
every bait. Artificial flies, however cun- 
ningly tied,have no charm for them. Their 
little heads soon droop from th eattitud eof 
attention to that of sta^i-iit-ease, and we ^ 
are sharply,,.-|«Iiin3ed of Millais' two 
pictures of** My First Sermon '' and " My 
Second Sermon." If we should judge by 
tbesespecimens which Mr. Shore has sent to 
press, he is one of the few select preachers 
whom we should ask to orate before 
conscio parvulorum. His sermons are 
short (^hat goes without saying); they 
are pricked over with posies of fancy; and, 
lastly, they ®et beyond words into things, 
without which a teacher of babes is as use- 
less as a bee without its honey-bag. They 
arc brig)iit#ned up, too, with some excels 
lent stories, which ^l have the merit of 
not being twice-told tales. That on page 
43, of the street Arab who dropped his six- 
pence into the money-box ot the Chil- 
dren's Hospital in Ormond-street, is evi- 
dently something more than founded on 
fact So, again, the story on page 47, of the 
word "Resist " scraped on a stone in a dun- 
geon in the South of Fr«oce,by a Huguenot 
prisoner, is not toc) wdl-known to be 
hackneyed ; and, lastly^ if we may dispatch 
our preacher with an arrow from his own 
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quiver, we like his Whateleian distinction 
between two classes of preachers (on page 
137)1 who are called " Moonshine *' and 
" Sunshine.'* Children are far too unar- 
tificial to mistake moonshine for sunshine, 
or rhetoric for eloquence. We can candidly 
describe these sermons as sunshiny from 
beginning to end. 



STUDIES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 

BY PETER BATNE, MJL-, LL.D. 



CHARLES KINQ8LEY. 

As we glance with the mind's eye along 
the path that has to be traversed in a 
study of the life and works of Charles 
Kingsley, the thing which strikes us first 
and deeply is the greatness of the change 
it suggests in that aggregate of conditions 
which, being itself vague, is vaguely, yet 
not inappropriately, indicated by the 
expression "social atmosphere." Since 
Kingsley was in the heyday of his strength 
and influence, how much that was then 
in the foreground has glided into the 
obscurity of distance ; how much that was 
then noisy has fallen silent ; how much 
that was potent and in vogue has become 
obsolete 1 Who speaks now of ** muscular 
Christianity " except in the tone of remin- 
iscence ? What does the younger genera- 
tion know of Chartism, with its five points, 
its congresses, its monster petitions, its pike- 
heads ? Yet middle-aged men, if in these 
thundering times they have leisure to recol- 
lect anything, can recollect the day when 
Chartism was looked upon as important 
enough to be discoursed of in grave books 
not only by Charles Kingsley, but by Ben- 
jamin Disraeli, nd not only by Benjamin 
*^^mas rar ivle. They 





soldier as the Duke oi .. .k . .u^ 

l-ise to take pre'..,-: :, ^...,^"1 

an apprehended rising of 
Chartists, aaH when the Bank of England 
was covered by canhofl^^ttl^iyifiL_has 
passed from the world of realities, 
away like the pageantry of dreams. The 
most vivid recollections of the rise, pro- 
gress, decline and fall of Chartism which 
linger in our minds are probably con- 
nected with the ridicule which, even when 
it reached its climax of menace, never 
ceased to assail it, and which perhaps did 
more than the shafts of argument to effect 
its collapse. The Chartist procession — 
as imaginatively realised by John Leech 
from the subscription list of the monster 
petition — headed by a score or so of hook- 
nosed Dukes of Wellington, with a corre- 
sponding proportion of Queen Victorias, 
Prince Alberts, and Sir Robert Peels, was 
irresistibly comical ; and not less so the 
slim and tiny special Constable, shaking his 
baton at a huge, eudgel-bearing Chartist, 
and explaining, "If Ikill you it's nothing, 
but if you kill me, it's murder." Rational 
men in those days held it possible that the 
Chartists might play a part in history not 



much less important than that played by 
the Jacobins. After all, it is only what 
was extravagant in the agitation of Char- 
tism that has proved futile and fugitive. 
The aspirations of working men to be 
more fully represented in the national 
councils have not been vain ; and we, who 
find household suffrage in towns, at the 
idea of which the old Whigs used to 
shudder, the reverse of harmful, and 
who look, not without impatience, for the 
extension of household suffrage to every 
home in the United Kingdom, can admire 
the bold and candid sympathy with which 
the claims of the Chartists were con- 
sidered by such men as Disraeli, Carlyle, 
and Kingsley, 

So much has become obsolete in 
Kingsley's relation to politics. Were we 
to pass in review his relation to social 
movements, to religious movements, to 
educational movements, to the main 
currents of philosophical and scientific 
thought, we should find in like manner 
that the world of Charles Kingsley is no 
longer our world. It has not, of course, 
passed completely away. History, since 
it first dawns upon us, has been a dissolv- 
ing view, the present gradually beam- 
ing out from the past, the past gradually 
losing distinctness of outline and distinct- 
ness of hue, until it melts into the unfeatured 
blue of the horizon. Past, present, and 
future always meet, and no human hand 
can draw the line between them. Kingsley's 
time is nearer us, for example, and is still 
much more distinct for us, than the time 
of the Regency, the time of Waterloo and of 
Byron. It is still nearer to us than the 
time of Burke and Chatham. But though 
all times are times of change, we can hardly 
be wrong in believing that change in these 
days of ours is more rapid and more per- 
' an it has been at most 
perio35T5r Ru^M^Jiistory. So rapid has 
been the onwarSn8Silg»*<iiiiient, that it 
has again and ag?.in startled *Tnto re- 
action men who seemed to be part 
of the force impeJling it forward, nay, 

ed to exult i.i advancing on 

the creSrt^^^^te^During many years 
of his life, Kmgsi^W^m^hi^e been 
generally pronounced alrnosr'rP-revj 
tionist in his political and religious synv 
pathies and opinions ; yet he would now be 
classed decidedly with conservatives, at 
least in respect of religious orthodoxy ; and 
it is impossible not to derive from his last 
volume of sermons the idea that he was 
himself alarmed by the pace at which ** the 
new age," " scattering the past about," had 
set about removing the ancient landmarks. 

It is primarily, however, as a religious 
reformer, a Christian Liberal, that Kingsley 
takes his place among the representa- 
tive men of our century; and in this 
point of view the interest attaching to 
him is great, — perhaps unique. It is a 
more stirring and subtle interest, to my 
thinking, than attaches to a distinguished 
man, in connection with whom he is often 
named, F. Denison Maurice. The latter 



r was a priest, a theologian, a man of the 
study, with little of the wild activities, 
tastes, passions, propensities ef humanity. 
You cannot think of Maurice as ting- 
ling with sympathetic appreciation of 
the joy of the hunt, or as finding much 
pleasure in fishing. But Kingsley was 
as keen an angler as Professor Wilson. 
On the other hand, he was no mere lay- 
man, as John Sterling, for instance, in 
spite of his eight months* curacy, re- 
mained. Kingsley was a man at all points, 
impetuously asserting his right to do all 
that might become a man, to enjoy all that 
a man might with maintenance of his self- 
respect enjoy, to keep his eyes wide open 
to all truth that could possibly be dis- 
covered, and yet he was a Christian 
pastor, discharging for thirty years, in 
the age of blazing science, the duties of 
a parochial minister. That is an object 
surely of very peculiar interest. Not only 
was Kingsley determined to know all that 
man can know, but to enjoy all that man is 
naturally fitted to enjoy. '*The man," 
he says, who cannot enjoy, cannot be 
healthy.'* Had he been as rich as 
Haroun Alraschid, *' he could have 
enjoyed all.'* '* There has always 
seemed to me,*' he says again, "some- 
thing impious in the neglect of per- 
sonal health, strength, and beauty.'* 
And yet he lived and died ih the belief- 
lived happily and died contentedly— that, 
in being a Christian pastor, he defrauded 
himself of nothing and blinded himself 
to nothing. This is the true spirit of 
Christian Liberalism if Christian Liberal- 
ism is possible. And in this respect the 
life and teaching of Charles Kingsley can- 
not become obsolete. At no point did 
he flinch or fail. He took up Dar^vin's 
book candidly, read it carefully, and de- 
cided that its main proposition as to the 
origin of species by^natural selection was es- 
tablished. But in Darwin's views he found 
no argument for materialism, no argument 
to stag^^^j^um in that faith in God, not 
as an aSsirSction;^law, but as a Living 
Providence and ummfctempii^al force, 
which he held to be profoundly coirtawwt 
with reason. 

^Though, however, this is the cen 
l^l^^ll^^which Charles Kingslc}] 
to be^^H(h^^we are, perl^ 
more directly co^^o^^yi^re with 
fruit and outcome of 
poetry, fiction, and those word-pal^gs 
of scenery, which he executed with 
a rare felicity, entitling him to 
be called the Christopher North of 
England. His Andromeda is one of 
the loveliest poems in which a modem 
has recurred for subject to the inex- 
haustible treasuries of Greek legend At 
least one of his songs — Three Fislursweni 
sailing out into the West — is a masterpiece; 
great with a simple, massive, antique 
greatness, not sentimental, not fanciful, 
but instinct with that imagination which 
makes iiaiviortal. And not far behind it is, 
Mary Go and Cold ike pgt/k O^m^ SiicN 
Digitized by 
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at least, is the testimony of any cHtical 
judgment I can apply to the question ; but 
Mr. Ruskin, if I understand him rightly, 
does not rank this last with work of the 
true imagination. Its "cruel crawling 
foam " he classes as " pathetic fallacy ; " 
to me the expression seems, where it 
occurs, intensely imaginative. 

Charles Kingsley was born in the sum- 
mer of 1819, at Holne Vicarage, ** under 
the brow of Dartmoor," Devonshire. 
His father was of an old Norman stock, 
and had entered the Church only when 
his expectations as a country gentleman 
failed him. He was fond of natural his- 
toiy and field sports, besides being •* an 
artist," which probably means that he 
amused himself with drawing, and a 
scholar. Kingsley's mother was born in 
the West Indies, and is described in the 
biography ns " a remarkable woman, full 
of poetry and euthusiasm." What follows 
has a physiological and psychological sig- 
nificance, rendering it one of the most 
impottant passages in recent biography. 
*' Keenly alive to the charms of scenery, 
and highly imaginative in her younger 
days, as she was eminently practical in 
maturer life, she (Kingsley's mother) 
believed that impressions made on her 
own mind, before the birth of this 
child, for whose coming she longed, 
by the romantic surroundings of her 
Devonshke home, would be mysteriously 
transmitted to him ; and in this faith, and 
for his sake, as well as for her own, she 
luxuriated in the exquisite scenery of 
Holne and Dartmoor, the Chase, the 
hills, and the lovely Dart, which flowed 
below the grounds of the little parsonage, 
and gave herself up to the enjoyment of 
every sight and sound which she hoped 
would be dear to her child in after-life. 
These hopes were realised, and though her 
little con left Holne when he was six 
weeks old, and never saw his birth- 
place till he was a man of thirty, it, and 
•very Devonshire scene and association, 
had a mysterious charm for him through 
life.*' As to the special charm of Devon- 
shire, apart from the impression which 
its scenery would naturally make upon 
one predisposed to enjoy it, we may be 
permitted to entertain some doubt ; but 
that these tastes and proceedings of his 
mother had something to do with that 
love of landscape beauty which was 
a passion with Charles Kingsley may be 
considered certain. 

He was a precocious child, but his 
infantine sermonisings and versifyings 
would have struck none but a mother as 
worth preserving. When he was eleven 
years old, we find his father minister of a 
parish in the Fens, and though he soon 
removed to Clovelly, the impression made 
upon Charles's mind by " the meres and 
reedbeds " of the great flit, which have 
since been converted into comland, was 
never effaced. " Grand enough it was," 
he said, many years afterwards, **that 
btacki ugly place, when backed by Caistor 



Hanglands and Holne Wood, and the 
patches of the primeval forest, while 
dark green alders, and pale green 
reeds, stretched for miles round the 
broad lagoon, where the coot clanked, 
and the bittern boomed, and the sedge- 
bird, not content with its own sweet song, 
mocked the notes of all the birds around ; 
while high overhead hung motionless, 
hawk beyond hawk, buzzard beyond buz- 
zard, kite beyond kite, as far as eye could 
see. Far off, upon the silver mere, would 
rise a puff of smoke from a punt, invisi- 
ble from its flatness and white paint. 
Then down the wind came the boom of 
the great stanchion gun ; and after that 
sound another sound, louder as it neared ; 
a cry as of all the bells of Cambridge and 
all the hounds of Cottesmore ; and over- 
head rushed and whirled the skein of 
terrified wild-fowl, screaming, piping, 
clacking, croaking — filling the air with the 
hoarse rattle of their wings, while clear 
above all sounded the wild whistle of the 
curlew and the trumpet-note of the great 
wild swan." 

From the East of England he now 
passed to the West, and the wash of the 
water in the fens was exchanged for the 
roll of the Atlantic wave. ** The boys had 
their boat and their ponies, and Charles 
at once plunged into the study of conch- 
ology, under the kind and scientific 
teaching of Dr. Turton, who lived in the 
neighbourhood." This, however, did not 
bst long, for in the autumn of 183 1 he is 
at school in Clifton, and has a ghastly 
glimpse of the horrors of the Bristol riots 
which occurred in that year. " Along the 
north side of Queen-square" — thus he 
described it in 1858 — "in front of 
ruins which had been three days 
before noble buildings, lay a ghastly row, 
not of corpses, but of corpse-firag- 
ments. I have no more wish than you 
to dilate upon that sight But there was 
one charred fragment — with a scrap of 
old red petticoat adhering to it, which I 
never forgot — which, I trust in God, I 
never shall forget. It is good for a man 
to be brought once, at least, in his life 
face to face with fact — ultimate fact — 
however horrible it may be, and have to 
confess to himself, shuddering, what things 
are possible upon God's earth, when man 
has forgotten that bis only welfare is in 
living after the likeness of God." 

At school he was among the foremost 
in feats of agility and adventure, though 
not skilful at games. " Our playground,*' 
writes one of his schoolfellows, "was 
separated by a lane, not very narrow, and 
very deep, from a field on the opposite 
side. To jump from the play-ground 
wall opposite, and to jump back, was a 
considerable trial of nerve and muscle. 
The walls, which were not quite on a 
level, were rounded at the top, and 
a fall into the deep lane must have 
involved broken bones. This jump was 
one of Charles's favourite performances." 
He was an enthusiastic student of botany, 



and already it had struck the writer of 
what has just been quoted that he looked 
on nature with a religious eye, impressed 
with " a sense of the nearness of God in 
His works." He was about sixteen when 
he produced a piece of some length in 
poetic prose, at some fragments from 
which it may be worth while to look. 
They certainly do not give promise of 
much. 

pgyclie— A Rhansedy. 

The maiden sat in her woodland home, by a 
clear cold well, whence a tiny streamlet mur- 
mured forth over bright pebbles. She loved 
not the haants of man, nor the noise of the 
world, but the secret song of the wild birds 
among the bouglis, and the whistle of the 
plover among the hills ; and all the pleasant 
sounds of seeming life that fill the summer air, 
were to her melody unutterable; and her 
heart felt invisibly drawn towards those wild 
birds, for she loved them for their happiness* 
sake; so she loved all living things, and 
nought harmed her, for she wronged none, and 
a strange spell was upon her. 

When the dark hills were shrouded in the 
night mitt, and the shadows of the forest 
boughs fell thick upon the dappled turf, then 
would she sit by her own blue fountain, and 
gaze wistfully on the pale evening staf that 
bung enshrined far away in its own liquid 
azure ; then it seemed that she saw more than 
mortals see ; for there were dim workings of a 
mighty spirit within, and restless longings to 
mingle with the unseen beings which people 
the bright realms she gazed upon. 

Then felt she that there was more in her 
soul than could be satisfied with such pleasures 
as earth gave; and she longed for things 
holier and purer, and for a love that should 
never satiate, a peace that should never be 
broken. . . • 

Afld she arose in the early dawn, ere the sun 
had broken on the earth, and wandered forth to 
seek pure and perfect love. And she passed 
forth through the forest, over hill and dale, 
and from the mountain's side she looked down 
upon the long valleys, where a thousand many- 
voioed rills hurried down amid grey crag and 
purple heather : and she listened to their soft 
tongues as they called to one another with 
the voice of gladness at their manifold meet- 
ing, even as the souls o&those that have long 
parted on earth glide into each ot<her in 
heaven. • • • Aiid as she listened she was 
happy, and she said« ** Is not love here ? *' And 
she looked again, and the hawk struck the 
dove in the heather, and the fox seized the 
hare among the brakes, and the trout in the 
stream rose to the flies on the dimpling wave. 
And she turned away and wept, for love was 
not here. . . . 

Then she wandered forth bv the green 
ocean, and she gazed upon the frothy wares, 
as they chased each other up the smooth 
beach ; and the pleasant breeze came over the 
rippling waters, through whose pellucid depths 
the shells twinkled on the furrowed sand; 
and the sea-birds played about over the sea, or 
sat rocking on its bosom ; and the bright sun 
fell on the waves in a rainbow of many hued 
lights. And she said love is here, and she 
watched with joyous eyes the simple birds 
that floated on the glistening waters, happy 
and fearless; and she envied them for a 
moment, but it was but for a moment ; for the 
sky blackened, and the whistling wind swept 
over the long wave-tops, catching up thin crests 
in drifts of sheeted foam. . . . And the 
bright lightning struck the sea, beating back 
tho startlud waves, an I diving down in a bolt 
of flame into the eddy its stroke had made. 
Another and another flash, and a wild cry — the 
wavy lightning glared over the sea with 
fiendish ''ja^^gQ^^^Vf^l^ gal'ey rHng on 
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the head of a mountain wave, masUess and 
oarless ; she turned away her eyes in horror ; 
another wild shriek — she heard but the roar of 
the chafing wave, and the howl of the fitful 
wind. The galley was gone, and the approach- 
ing wave threw the sea-bird, dripping with 
foam and rent with liffhtning, among the 
frothed pebbles at her feet. And she wept 
bitterly. 

And she went wearily back to her own 
blue well, and her heart was heavy ; for 
she had wandered far and wide, and had 
not found that love for which she sought, 
and she felt dreary and lone, for she nad 
seen that in nought was love perfect 
here, but that all was tainted with grief 
and misery. Yet she thought that love was 
over all, but that man, at whose crimes and 
sorrows she had been shocked and terrified, 
had marred the fair work of earth, and driven 
love back to heaven. " And He," she thought, 
** who made the bright sun and the fair earth, 
surely loves His work, and though all is stained 
with evil here, love is with Him above." And 
she gazed up again on the blue sky, and she 
hearda gentle voice, as a father's to his child— 
•' Even so it is, God is love." 

Some may, perhaps, be inclined to say 
that the vague recognition of CJod's love 
and of His influence in creation, which 
we have in this piece, without logical con- 
nection of these with the facts of human 
life — the misery and the sin, nay, the 
misery without the sin, which we find in 
the actual worid — characterised all that 
Kingsley ever wrote. There will, how- 
ever, be more to be said on that point 
before we have done. 



SIX MONTHS IN PERSIA.* 
Mr- Stack seems to have travelled in 
Persia principally with the view of a 
change of climate, deemed desirable after 
eight years' residence in India. He gives 
us a poor account of the land, and we 
may be sure that he will excite few to fol- 
low his example. There is a wonderful 
sameness in his experiences of bad fare, 
bad roads, the ignorance of the natives, 
and the hardships of the wayfaring life 
— hardships in no way compensated for 
by romantic scenery,, ancient remains, or 
contact with gifted people. We often 
complain, and justly, of the monotony of 
civilisation. We are very monotonous in 
life, in dress, in deportment, in idea, in 
mode of speech, and action, and daily we 
become more so ; but there is a worse 
monotony than even ours, or that of the 
model citizens of the model republic — and 
that is the monotony of savage or half- 
civilised life. From Bushire, where our 
author landed on the Persian coast, up to 
thetimeof his embarkation for Astrachan, 
he seems to have met with nothing to re- 
pay the fatigue or expense of travel ; and 
as to his general impression, it seems to 
be that the people think Russia the 
monarch of the world, and that England 
holds but a very second and inferior 
place. In this respect, his travels, he hopes, 
will have a beneficial effect, and that the 
people will have a higher opinion of 
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England than they had before. He re- 
grets that when we were at Bushire in 1856 
we did not stop there, as the prosperity of 
the place would have been greatly in- 
creased in consequence. Had we retained 
Bushire, he thinks some improvement 
might have been made on the road to 
Bushire. Our prestige in Persia does not 
seem to be very high. For instance, in 
the course of his travels our author inter- 
viewed the Governor at Qazrin whose vizier 
asked him what the English meant to do 
with Candahar, he evidently thinking that 
we were relinquishing it out of pure dread 
of the Candaris of whom he had a high 
opinion as mighty warriors and horsemen. 
Everywhere the people seemed to have 
similar ideas. At Shiraz, our author had 
the honour of an interview with the 
governor, one of the Shah's uncles. The 
interview lasted about half an hour. The 
Prince questioned him about the state of 
Europe, the Turkish and Greek questions, 
and the armaments of the different Powers 
in a way which showed considerable 
acquaintance with these topics on his 
part As to Candahar, he evidently 
thought it was relinquished by us on ac- 
count of the military difficulty connected 
with our retaining it Arrived at Fir- 
urabad, our author had to listen to a 
sunilar story. "Why are you leaving 
Candahar?" asked the Governor. "I 
explained," writes Mr. Stack, "that the 
country was not worth halving (the moral 
argument that we had no right to be there 
would not have been understood by a 
Persian). He accorded a polite assent, 
but plainly believed the true reason to be 
our incapacity to retain our conquest.'* 
When our author assured him that we 
could fight Russia, the Grovemor replied, 
" I doubt it. You might if France and 
Prussia helped you, but not alone." 
However, he implied that th* English 
might annex Shiraz to-morrow if they had 
the spirit, and that their advent would be 
welcomed by the inhabitants. We can 
quite believe it In the East there is no 
such thing as nationality, and the sway of 
England is lighter and juster than that of 
native Princes. Even the common people 
seem to believe in the superiority of 
Russia over the rest of the world. In the 
course of his travels, our author reached 
Shaludun, a rice-growing place, and had a 
chat with the tenants over a fire. From 
curiosity he asked them which they 
thought the greater—Russia or England. 
" England," was the reply, " was a small 
thing of which they had heard, but Russia 
was always known and famous and bigger 
and stronger." Again, we read that theKu- 
halan people are in a lamentable state of 
ignorance. They have never heard of 
England, and consider Russia as the great 
Power of the universe. It is the opinion 
of our author that it would do good every 
now and then to send an Englishman to 
travel through the length and breadth of 
Persia to open the people's eyes, to convey 
to them accurate information, and to 



leave behind him a favourable impres- 
sion. 

Theology seems to have been in many 
cases the staple topic of conversation be- 
tween our traveller and the people whom 
he met Practically, he tells us there is 
little to fear in Persia in the way of rob- 
bery and theft, and thus Persian theology 
may be spoken of with respect Persian 
servants are lazy and dirty, but this only 
shows that in Persia, as elsewhere, people 
don't live up to theu: lights. Some of Uie 
people seem very religious. We read of 
Fath Ali Khan, who fills up all his spare 
time with the telling of his beads and 
other pious ejaculations. In the same 
parts our author met with a prophet who 
appears, we regret to state, to have been 
far from orthodox. He was much con- 
cerned to find, that in England, when a 
wife grows old and loses her beauty the 
husband is not permitted to take another. 
The prophet told our author of a firiendof 
his who had written to ask him for a rule 
of life, and this was his answer in verse : 
" You can go either to hell or heaven, ac- 
cording as you choose your society. If 
you care for the company of strait-lai%d 
mullas and gouty saints you can find 
plenty of them in heaven. But hell is 
peopled with bold fellows, brave spirits, 
who have some fun in them." More than 
once he appears to have been asked how 
he said bis prayers, "a question," he 
writes, " which one cannot easily answer 
without losing some degrees in public 
estimation, for Mussulmans, being wedded 
to a ceremonial religion, are inclined 
to doubt the reality of a religion 
which does not prescribe fixed hoars 
and postures and formulae for private 
prayer. ** The general reputation of being 
a master of medicine, which more or less 
attaches to the European in Persia, seems 
to have give our author a good deal of 
trouble. On one occasion he was inter- 
viewed by a fine yoang woman, fair and 
well dressed, ^ho wanted medicina 
"Any sort of medicine,*' she answered 
kindly^ as she kept playing with her 
veil. In vam he aaked. what was bar 
ailment. To this he got no answer, 
except downcast looks, and writing on the 
fioor with her toes. Luckily, the lady 
found a masterpiece in the person of our 
author's servant, Saygid AU. "This 
young person," said he, " is now in her 
six-and-twentieth year. She. has had four 
husbands, who have successively died. 
She now desires a medicine which 
will enable her to procure a fifth husband. ** 
Unfortunately, Mr. Stack could give her 
no help in that direction, and the damsel 
retired disappointed. 

Nowhere does our author give us nauch 
idea of prosperity. In fact, he disap- 
points us much. He sees no romance in 
Bendemier's streanu On its banks he 
meets with no roses or nightingales. It is 
in no ways distinguishable — he has written 
indistinguishable, but he did not mean k 

— from the^ordinary Indian miiUah in the 

igitized c ' 
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rains. The water is muddy, and flows f 
with tortuous course between muddy 
banks. As for the rose and the bulbul, 
one might as well hunt half the day for a 
forgotten dream. In some parts opium 
seems to be a very flourishing crop. As 
to the carpet weavers, their lot seems 
hard in an eminent degree, as they sit 
in low rooms filled with a sour and 
sickening atmosphere. Most of them 
were pale-faced, weakly children of ten or 
twelve years. At Karman he tells us a 
carpet about sixteen feet by ten can be 
purchased for from ;^i6 to j£2o. Some 
carpets take a year to make, and a decently- 
good carpet will not be finished in less 
than three months. The Persians them- 
selves prefer Manchester rugs, hideous 
things, bearing the portraiture of a camel 
or a lion, Bay of Naples, Leaning Tower 
of Pisa, and the like. The Persian love 
of a garden appears to be great Seldom 
have we read a more beautiful epitaph 
than the following, which our author found 
atTaft, with a date equivalent to 1577 : — 
'' I had a light that lighted all the world 
for me. Fate, like a violent wind, whirled 
it away. Since my unique pearl vanished 
from my sight, my sad eyes day and night 
have teemed with pearls called tears. 
Marvel not if bird and fish wail at the 
sound of my mourning, for the very rocks 
have learned continually to re-echo in 
my grief. In his eleventh year, on the 
seventh of the months Rajah young Abdul 
Ali passed to Paradise on high. It was 
eight hundred and forty and eight from 
the glad tidings of the Flight. Our author 
thus describes 

Teheran. 
Teheran is entered from the Qam side 
through a tawdry bine-tiled gate, topped by a 
bold picture of Bustam's combat with the 
White Demon, wrought in coloured tiles. In 
deaign, this is equal to a school-boy's drawing 
on a slate ; as a pieoe of colouring it is effec- 
tive enough. Passing under this work of art, 
one crosses the space between the micmnte and 
the town. The wi^ is several sizes too hurge 
for Teheran. It is an earthwork of modem 
design and sufficient solidity, but ruinous in 
parts, and destitute of ^ns. At length the 

f lories of the Hiffh-street burst upon the view. 
te even row of low, whitewashed houses, with 
flat roofs and narrow fronts, reminds one of a 
new bazaar built by some flourishing Indian 
municipality. But the coffee-houses are dis- 
tinctly Persian. They open on gardens behind, 
fljid through the doors can be seen smiUl round 
tables, samovars, teacups /adqalyans, arran ged 
against a back^^round of green leaves and 
felling water. Presently one passes a coffee- 
house of European fashioD,with elegant couches 
and mirrors, and a drinking-bar. This is a 
speculation of the Count's, of whom more 
anon. Then there Is a tailor's shop, which 
might paos for European if it had glass in the 
windows ; and one or two inscriptions, such as 
UfUM d Oat, Salle d Photographie, suggest the 
invasion of Western influences. The street 
ends in a square surrounded by barracks, 
whence another street leads through the 
European quarter. Here is an hotel, kept by 
an Armenian — comfortable enough, though 
bestowed in a two-storied Persian house, with 
small rooms, steep stairs of brick, and a deep 
conr^ard in the middle. One has to do without 
a bBtih-TOom, and without bed or bedding ; but 



the food is not bad, and good light wine can be 
had cheap. 

After this we have a description of 

The Palaces of the Shah. 

The palaces of the Shah deserve some notice. 
I did not see his town residence ; but of the 
many summer lodges which dot the foot-slope 
of Shimran, I saw four or five, notably Saltana- 
tabad, which being comparatively recent, and 
on a grand scale, may serve as a specimen of 
the rest. It lies some 600 feet higher than 
Qulahek, in the midst of a noble garden, where 
poplars and planes give ample shade, and mul- 
berries, plums, apples, and cherries can be 
gathered till one grows tired. Streams of clear 
water run by the sides of the alleys, and 
fountains with pellucid basins fill up the vista 
in various directions, while a great tank, a 
hundred yards long by sixty broad, and eight 
or nine feet deep, occupies the centre. Above 
this stands a larffe summer-house. Its central 
hall, paved with blue tiles, is a polygon of 
some twenty yards in diameter ; a fountain 
plays in the middle, and a raised dais occupies 
a recess at one side. The angles are adorned 
with frescoes, the work of Persian artists, 
representing European scenes, thoagh one 
cannot imagine what principle has guided the 
selection. One picture shows the lobby of the 
House of Commons j another the interior of 
some large London restaurant ; a third, the 
inside of a church during service; a f earth, 
the nave of some Cathedral. The summer- 
house is three stories high, and the upper floors 
are laid out in rooms illustrated by mirrors and 
decorated with pictures of joviality and festive 
proceedings between two persons. These are 
ludicrous to the last degree, both youth and 
maiden being invariably arrayed in what the 
artist considered the latest European fashion, 
while their eyes have no regard for their own 
concerns, but are steadily directed on the 
beholder. One panel bears the figure of a 
^gantic wasp-waisted white-crinolined damsel, 
in whose lap sprawls a lover about half her size, 
" with love and wine at once oppressed ; " the 
wine-cup dangling from his nerveless hand 
spills its ruby contents over the white skirt of 
his sweetheart I had the curiosity to ascend 
above the third story into the loft under the 
roof, and found it the hottest place I had ever 
entered in my life ; hotter, no doubt, than the 
piombi of Venice, for Teheran is nearer the 
sun, and no roof could be much thinner than 
the copper sheathing of this painted dome. 
Besides this principal summer-house, there are 
several other buildings in various parts of the 
ffronnds. One is an octagonal tower, sixty 
feet hiffh, mounting in a seriei of rooms to 
the Shiui's bedroom at the top. Another is 
a clock tower of much the same pattern. 
Another is the Shah's menagerie, a gallery 
filled with pictures of wild animals, some of 
which are copied from English designs, such 
as the picture of the grizzly bear sitting on a 
pine- trunk which bridges a caiion, while he 
holds thi» dead body of a horse under his f ore- 
paws — a design that forms the frontispiece, if I 
mistake not, to the book called The Great Lone 
Land — but most of them onginal, indeed 
wonderfully and fearfully so. The expression 
of the mouth of the hippopotamus is especially 
uncanny. The birds are much better done. 
A couple of condors on a dead ox are indeed 
twice the sisse of their quarry, but when that 
point is overlooked one finds something to 
admire in the rendering of the plumage and 
in the general pose. The Persians are most 
successful in portrait-painting. When they 
lay fancy aside, and go in for faithful repre- 
sentation of real men, they can produce very 
respectable likenesses. In Ishratabad, a palace 
of Path Ali Shah's, the walls of one room 
are covered with paintings representing that 
monarch sitting in high durbar, surrounded by 
his sons, the officers of his oourt, and the 
ambassadors of foreign Powers. Here there is 



plenty to commend. The French ambassador 
IS the exact type of a soldier and a gentleman 
of that country and period ; Sir John Malcolm 
looks somewhat sallow, as befits an Indian 
official, and his comparative youthfulness re- 
calls the rapid promotion of those days ; while 
his rival, Sir Harford Jones, the Parliament's 
man, is a genuine Britisher, fioridand stolid, 
with sandy mutton-chop whiskers and round 
blonde face beaming with ineffable complacency. 
The faces of the Persian officials, again, are 
full of character. One particularly attracted 
my attention; it was the likeness of the 
governor of Laristan, a stout, jolly personage, 
with a humorous twinkle in his eye — a man, I 
am sore, who loved a good glara and a good 
story. The Prince of Ourjistan reminds one 
of losses suffered by Persia on her north- 
western frontier since the days when Georgia 
was vassal to Path Ali Shah. Among the 
crowd of faces in various tints from brown to 
fair, the copper phiz of Tippoo Sultan's envoys 
looks unmistakably Indian- On first landing 
in Persia, one is much struck by the difference 
between the people of the country and Indian 
Mussulmans. The contrast is forgotten as 
one becomes habituated to Persian features 
and manners, but revi^^es in full force at the 
sight of such a picture aa this, where the high- 
class Indian munshi is depicted to the life side 
by side with Persians of similar rank and 
calling. 

Other palaces are Qasr-i-Qajar, half-way 
between Teheran and Oulahek ; Dushan Tappa, 
or the Rabbit Hill, perched uncomfortably on 
a rock in the plain eastward of Teheran; and a 
smaller lodge high up the foot-slope of Shim- 
ran, with a deep tank of very clear and cold 
water, and with walls papered, like a nursery 
in an English home, with pictures cut from the 
pages of the Illustrated London News and the 
Graphic. 

Opinion seems to be divided whether 
the Shah's visit to Europe did him good or 
not. It is said, and we are grieved to 
hear it, that the consequence has been a 
diminution of respect for European 
Powers. Nor can we be much surprised 
in this, when we remember the fuss made 
about him in France and England. In 
Teheran our author thus talks about 
Ainilrs In Afghanistan. 

It was in one of these shops, kept by an 
Armenian named Arratoon, who had been in 
Calcutta, and to whom I was obliged for a bill 
on London (procured by him by telegraphing 
to Isfahan), that I met an ex-major in the 
army of Shir Ali, the late unfortunate Amir 
of Afghanistan. The man was a tall, strong- 
built fellow, and spoke Persian fiuently enough 
with the Indian accent. His story was that 
General Boberts, on entering Cabul, had seized 
him, among others, and kept him in confine- 
ment two months. He had subsequently ac- 
companied General Boberts to Oandahar, and 
thence had gone on pilgrimage, and finally 
came to Persia. He was outspoken enough, 
but courteous withal, and anxious to hear news 
of Ayub Khan. This was a few days before 
Ayub's temporary success at Candahar. He 
hoped and believed that Ayub would win. 
"There were sixty regiments of foot and 
twelve of horse," he said, " in the army of Shir 
Ali, and these are all for Ayub. If Ayub gets 
Candahar, recruits will come in at the rate of 
four hundred men a day. Do you think," he 
continued, "that Abdurrahman is not a 
Russian? Why, he was the pensioner of 
Russia for twelve years." One thing seemed 
to affect my friend grievously, and I was some- 
what struck by it, as I had noticed special stress 
laid upon the same point by one or two Per- 
sians and Indian Mussulmans in talking of the 
late Afghan war. It was that matter of military 
exeoutionfiLwhiph followed the occupation of 
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Cabul. " It is you," he said, " who will not be 
friends with us. You were the aggressors 
(ahuma bar ma zor cnoardid). General Roberts 
came to Cabul, and hanged one and shot 
another. That was no way to win the Afghans. 
If you had shown us considerate treatment 
(dildsd) we should have been your friends ; but 
you have made us your enemies." He was in 
command (he said) of four regiments coming 
from Balkh, at the time when Yaqub Khan 
surrendered himself into General Roberts* 
hands. Yaqub Khan wrote three letters bidding 
him disband the four regiments. Did that 
look aa if Yaqub Khan had been guilty of com- 
pliance in the murder of our envoy ? " Well," 
I said, *' let bygones be bygones ; we don't in- 
tend to interfere with Afghanistan any more." 
To this he replied that non-interferenee would 
do very well, if there were no Russia in the 
background. 

Our author has, besides his travelling 
experiences, given us a good deal of in- 
formation as to the present condition of 
Persia, the land revenue, &c, specially 
interesting at the present time. 



Mtfhamniedmnlfini, and Its Infla^nce on 
tlie DoraeiiUc, sodml, and Political Life 
of It!« Adlierciiti!. 

Der Einfluss des IslXm, &c.. Von C. N. 
Pischon. (Leipzig, Brockhaus, 18S1. 1G2 pages.) 
Present circumstances give special importance 
to a treatise like this, dealing with the f unda- 
montal principles of the Moslem religion. The 
great Eastern question, whether in its Egyp- 
tian or any other phase, cannot be rightly 
understood apart from a clear understanding 
of the position which the Sultan of Turkey 
holds a£ the head of a theocracy which aims 
at the subjugation of the whole human race. 
The Khalif, according to the Koran, is to be 
the ono lord on earth — "the shadow of 
God the one Lord in heaven." This pre- 
tension may appear utterly absurd to Western 
minds, but " it is the firm conviction of Moslem 
princes and peoples that Christian rulers are 
only vassals of the Khalifs." In this pam- 
phlet, the author of which spent eight years at 
Constantinople as Chaplain to the Prussian 
Embassy, the principles and aims of Isl&m are 
very ably set forth, and many interesting facts 
are given to illustrate their influence on 
the general life of the people. In his 
conduding chapter, Herr Pischon de^ 
with the methods which should be 
adopted with a view to the spread of Chris- 
tianity amongst Mohammedan nations. He 
urges that more strenuous efforts should be 
mode to expose the errors, fallaciee> and ab- 
surdities of the Koran. Also that a Turkish 
translation of the Bible is called for, written 
in a style adapted to the people. But as the 
Turks ore not at present a race of readers, he 
calls for a large increase in the number of 
Christian schools, similar to those of the late 
Bishop Gohot, established in PaJestine and 
Syria, and attended by 12,000 children. And 
there is the greater need for increased activity 
in this direction, as the Eedemptorists 
(Jesuits) and the grey nsUn, expelled from 
France and Germany, are now hard at work 
among the young in the chief sea-ports of the 
Levant. 

An Account of the Torments which the 
French Protestants endure ahoard the 
Galleys. 

By John Bion, formerly Catholic Priest. 
Beprinted from the editionpublished in London 
in 1712, with an introduction by M.DuBoulay 
(Paris : Grassart. 1882^. Having already 
noticed the French original of this little 
tractate, we content ourselves with simply 
giving as above the title of this reprint of the 
English traneUition. 



French Protestant Year«book. 

Annxiaire Protestant. Par Th. de Prat. 
1882. (Paris: Grassart.^ This handy volume, 
appearing at irregular intervals, contains this 
year somewhat less than the usual amount of 
statistics. On the other hand, ample details 
are given of the governmental decrees affect- 
ing the Reformed and Lutheran churches, 
both paid by the State. Since its grievous 
loss of the numerous churches in Alsace and 
Lorraine, the Government has conceded to the 
Lutheran community a regular synodal form 
of ffovernment which it never possessed before, 
and which the Reformed still waits for, and we 
may add is likely to wait for for many years to 
come, if recent proceedings are any indication 
of the temper of the Government in regard to 
it. As the editor says, one item in former 
Annuaires almost necessarily disappears — viz., 
the schools, which, having haen laicise 1, cease 
to form a part of the Protestant church. The 
number of Protestants in many towns and 
districts is given, but is omitted in so many 
cases as to make it impossible to arrive at 
any idea through this volume of the num- 
ber of Protestants throughout the country. 
Compariog this Annuaire with that of 
1857 we find that in the Reformed 
church there has been an increase of 116 in 
the number of pastors, while in the Lutheran 
Church, for the reason specified above, there 
has been a decrease of 188 pastors. The 
present number of pastors in France, including 
those of the two State-paid churches, and 
those of the various free churches, is 873. 
The highest salaries granted by the State 
are those given to the pastors in Paris, and 
amount to only jei20 per annum, while as 
many as 464 receive only Je72. The whole sum 
allowed by the State for the two churches in 
1882 is je67,164, while in 1857 it was only 
£54,417. The statistics given show that 
Protestantism is extending, finding its way into 
departments which formerly possessed no Pro- 
testant agency. 
The Pulpit Commentary. 

Edited oy Canon Spenoeand Rev. J. 8. Exell. 
Deuteronomy: Exposition, by Rev. W. L. 
Alexander, D.D. Homiletics, by Rev. C. Cle- 
mance, B.A., D.D. Homilies, by Revs. J. Orr, 
M.A.aB.D., R. M. Edgar, M. A., D. Davies, M. A. 
(London : Eegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 1882.) 
We are glad to observe an improvement in 
the homiletic material of the present volume 
as compared with that on Exodus. The ser- 
monic outlines ore, on the whole, much shorter 
and more pointed, while the homiletics of Dr. 
Clemance are as good as any that have appeared 
in previous volumes. Dr. Alexsnder's Exposi- 
tion is, as was indeed to be expected, learned, 
practical, and f ulL The Introduction, which 
we opine is also from his pen, is clearly and 
forcibly written. We need htrdly say that the 
editor of " Kitto's Biblical CyclopcBdia" 
argues for the Mosaic authorship of the book. 
Upon the whole, we can safely say that we do 
not know a commentary on Deuteronomy so 
Ukely to prove practically useful to the 
preacher as this. 
Perseus and other Essays In Verse. 

By T. Alderson Wilson. (London : Ranken 
and Co. 1882.) The author of these poems is 
new to us, but we do not hesitate to say that 
if he has yonth on his side we are destined to 
become better acquainted with him. His ver- 
sion of the old classic story of Perseus is well 
sustained, and full of passion and pathos. The 
rhythm is full, flowing, and melodious, and 
the poem contains many passages of subtle 
and forceful beauty. As to the minor pieces 
of the volume, they are of unequal merit, but 
many of them strike tender and responsive 
chords, while a few are exquisitely conceived 
and executed. If, as we have said, the author 
have yonth on his side, a strenuous and con- 
stant study of the poetic art should lead him 
to do greater things than these. 



The Gomlns Klnc^om. 

Being a Review of the Scriptural State- 
ments Concerning the Kingdom of Heaven. 
ByT.K. (London: EUiot Stock.) While we 
acknowledge the earnestness and the ability 
of the author of this volume, we not only dis- 
agree with many of his conclusions, but we 
are disappointed at his manifest failure to 
grapple with the subject. There is room for a 
thorough and masterly treatise on the theme, 
and W3 hope some really able writer will 
see his way to write it without much delay. 
Some idea of our author's position will be 
gained when we say that he believes, among 
other thing3, that " the separated portions of 
ancient Israel " will come together in the last 
days of this age, and form one nation in their 
own land ; that the British and American 
nations comprise within them the chief por- 
tions of the dispersed House of Israel, and that 
neither the Patriarchs nor any of the dead 
have ascended to heaven, but rest in the sleep 
of death until Christ comes again. 
The Shadow of Shame. 

A Temperance Prize Tale. By Thomas Li^ht- 
foot (London : Temperance Press Association.) 
How this became a prize tale we do not know, 
unless under similar circumstances to those of 
the boy who was always at the head of his cla?3 
because be was the only one in it. The style 
is very hoavy, and we question much if the 
story, is not calculated to hinder rather than 
help the temperance cause. The hero, an 
honest but blunt working-man, discovers, 
after be had himself become an abstainer, that 
his wife was given to drinking. In a moment 
of anger, he dashes her away and kills her. 
WhicJ^ was worst, her secret drinking or his 
ungovernable passion ? In answering this 
question the non-abstaining reader is pretty 
certain to decide against the husband. 
The Metal-Tamer*s Hand-book. 

A cheap and nsefnl hand-book on metal- 
turning for amateurs of some little experience 
has been written by Mr. Paul N. Uaslock, 
author of " Lathe Work." The various Uthes 
and appliances for metal-turning are folly 
desciibed and illustrated by over a handled 
cuts, (Crosby Lockwood and Co. Is.) 



LITERARY TABLE TALK. 

— At least twenty-one post-ofhoe towns in ths 
United States bear the name of Garfield. 

— Professor Otto Delitsch, the well-known map- 
maker, has died at Leipzig. 

— Mr. Algernon Clarke, formerly Secretary of 
the Central Chamber of Agriculture, has just become 
editor of B^/rs Weekly Messenger. 

— Messrs. Macmillan and Co.'s announcemeats 
include the "Life of Frederick Denison Maurice," 
by his son, Major Maurice, R.A. 

— The latest Esthetic Guest Card is a natnral 
lily-leaf bearing the name of the visitor painted ia 
golden letters. 

— The Academy hears that negotiations have 
begun between the French and German Govern- 
ments for a new treaty of international copyright. 

— Mr. Ridgeway has in the press a work by Baron 
de Matortie entitled '* Egypt ; Native Rulers and 
Foreign Blunders." 

— The Calendar of the University of Michigan 
shows the whole number of students at the end of 
the last term to havebeen 1,534. 

— According to the Academy, Mr. Browning has 
left his temporary French home near the Grande Cbar* 
treuse, and is journeying slowly towards Venice, 
where he will probably stay till November. 

— The Mayor of Liverpool has distributed a 
small library among the half-dozen cabmen's shelters 
in that city. London his not a mayor, but others 
than chief magistrates can supply cabmen with books. 

— An excellent lithographic portrait of Admiral 
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based on a photograph by Mr. T. Fall, of g, Baker, 
street, has just been published. 

— Carlyle's " Heroes and Hero Worship *' is the 
newest of that admirable series of cheap standard 
works, projected by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, for 
the benefit of the public at lairge. 

— Messrs. George Bell and Sons have ready for 
immediate publication " The History of Wood 
Engraving in America,'* by Mr. W. J. Linton, with 
one hundred specimens. 

— It seems uncertain how long Mr. Herbert 
Spencer will stay in America. A good deal seems 
todepcnd upon the state of his health, which appears 
to be a&ything but good. 

— " Christian Elschatology ; or, The Doctrine o^ 
Last Things, Compared with the Notions of the 
Jews, and the Statements of Church Creeds,*' by 
S. Davidson, D.D., will be published in October. 
The publishers are Kegan Paul and Co, 

— A beautiful *• Adoration of the Shepherds," 
by Leonardo da Vinci, has been discovered in the 
workshop of a tailor at Turin. The picture bears 
Leonardo's monogram in the comer, and measures 
3ft. by 2ft. 3 Jin. 

— M. Antonio Rodrigues Sampaio, a well-known 
Portuguese journalist and statesman, has died at 
Lisbon. He was four times a Minister, but died 
poor. His only wealth was his library, which con- 
tained some curious works. 

— Messrs. Longmans will public next month a 
Didioftary of Medicine, which has been for some 
years in preparation. The articles are contributed 
by many eminent members of the profession, under 
the general editorship of Dr. Richard Quain. 

— *• A Scamper Through America in 1882," is the 
title of a book which Messrs. Griffith and Farran 
have in the press, by Mr. T. S. Hudson, a well- 
known ship-owner of West Hartlepool, who is 
actively engaged in public life in the North of 
England. 

— Viscount de Spoelberg de Lovenjoul, a Belgian 
amateur, has purchased a number of unpublished 
works by Balzac, comprising some tales for the 
young, and a complete collection of letters to his 
wife, which will probably be given shortly to the 
world. 

— Among the books to be issued by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co.. of Boston, which are 
of interest on this side of the Atlantic, are a new 
edition of the complete works of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, in twelve volumes, with bibliographical 
notes by his son-in-law, Mr. George P. Lathrop. 

— It is stated that two more newspapers will 
shortly appear in Paris, each, as usual, representing 
some leading politician. These are V Indipendance 
Francaise, to be inspired by M. de Freycinet ; and 
another, as yet unnamed, will be edited by M. Daniel 
Wilson, the son-in-law of the president. 

— The Scotsman states that a cast of the cross 
which stands in the old churchyard of Kildalton, 
Islay, has been presented to the museum of the 
Scottish Society of Edinburgh. According to Mr. 
Anderson, this may be regarded as peihaps the 
best example of the best period of Celtic art in stone 
to be met with in the country. 

— The Rev. Joseph Cook, of Boston, left Sydney, 
Australia, on August 10. After visiting the Sandwich 
Islands, he will arrive at San Francisco before 
October i. On his way to Australia from Japan he 
was thrown down a hatchway during a storm with 
such violence that some of the muscles and cartilages 
of his ribs were torn asunder, and considerable 
suigical treatment was necessary. He has recovered. 

"- The Hughes Public Library, at Rugby, Tenn., 
will be opened on the sth prox. It is well stored 
with donated books, the guardianship of which has 
been entrusted to Dr. E. Bertz. formerly of Tubingen 
University. '* Mr. Hughes's octogenarian mother," 
an American contemporary states, ** who still 
remains at Rugby, expresses confidence in the 
» of the colony." 



— The Critic attributes the want of success in 
the negotiations for an intemdtional copyright 
entirely to the fault of the English publishers. It 
alleges that they have claimed that no English books 
shall be republished in the United States " within a 
certain period (say six months) after their appear- 
ance in Great Britain.'* 

— The Japanese Government have resolved upon 
establishing public libraries in every provincial 
capital throughout the empire. It is stated that the 
Government have decided to discontinue subsidising 
newspapers, because the plan has proved useless as 
a means of suppressing Liberalism. One or two of 
the Japan papers have in consequence suspended 
publication. 

— Mr. J. Brander Matthews has prepared a 
collection of '* Poems of American Patriotism," 
which will be published by Chas. Scribner's Sons in 
October. Its chief novelty is in the chronological 
arrangement of the selections, each of which is set 
under the date of the event it celebrates. Some 
readers may be surprised to find that almost every 
incident in the history of the United States has been 
fitly sung by American poets. 

— The Russian Academy intends publishing 
shortly the Diary of Joseph, late Metropolitan of the 
Baltic Provinces, the deceased prelate having 
bequeathed a sum of money for this purpose. The 
diary, which extends over his entire period of active 
duty, will have copies of official dbciunents appended, 
and is expected to throw interesting light on the 
position of the Orthodox Church in those provinces. 

— Messrs. Cassell and Co. make the following 
announcement: — *'The orders which have been 
received for Canon Farrar's new work * The Early 
Days of Christianity,' having considerably exceeded 
the number printed for the first edition, it has been 
deemed advisable to postpone the delivery of the 
work from the 22nd inst. to the and of October, so 
that there may be on the day of publication an ade- 
quate supply to meet all demands." 

— In the American Critic we read :— ** The 
many thousand admirers of the genius of the Ply- 
mouth Pastor will be pleased to hear that Fords, 
Howard, and Hulbert have decided to resume, after 
an interval of seven years, the publicadon of Ply» 
mouth Putpit—ihe weekly pamphlet edition of Mr. 
Beecher's sermons. The first number will be issued 
on Saturday. October 14. Single copies will be sold 
for seven instead of ten cents as formerly, and the 
subscription price will be two dols. instead of three 
dols." 

— Mr. Ronald Bayne, says the Academy, has 
undertaken to complete Prof. Mayor's edition of 
the English works of Bbhop Fisher for the extra 
series of the Eiarly-English Text Society. This com- 
pletion will contain the new found sermon of Bishop 
Fisher preached at the recantation of Dr. Barnes, 
Starkey's unprinted Life of Fisher, the Life in the 
Lansdowne MSS.. and all the letters from, to. and 
about Fisher which Mr. Bayne can collect from the 
Record Office, the British Museum, and other 
souTjes. 

— A Chinese teacher in Hong Kong has completed 
a present which he intended for the Royal princes. 
It consists of a stanza of poetry, composed by the 
teacher himself, and contains thirty-three distinct and 
well-formed Chinese characters written out in the 
full style without any contractions, on one grain of 
unhuUed rice. The grain of .paddy is enclosed, 
under a magnifying glass, in a silver locket. Another 
Chinaman has inscribed sixty Chinese characters on 
a single Sesamum seed. 

— Guiteau's brain, which was extracted and 
placed in a preserving liquid six hours after death, 
has been for some weeks in the hands of.a committee 
of surgeons, who have been instructed to make it 
the subject of a minute microscopical investigation. 
The full results of the examination will be reviewed 
and disoiissed at great length in a book, illustrated 
with microscopic photographs and drawings, whichi 



it is said, will unquestionably prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the literature of brain disease. 

— The Law Journal states that the attention of 
Mr. Justice Day, the vacation judge, having been 
drawn to reports appearing in newspapers of private 
judicial proceedings heard before him in Chambers, 
it was represented to the learned judge that the 
Master of the Rolls had decided that the reporting 
or publishing of private judicial proceedings was a 
contempt of Court, and rendered the reporter liable 
to be committed. In reply to the representation 
the judge's clerk has written :— ** I am dhrected by 
Mr. Justice Day to say that he intends to adopt the 
same rule as that adopted by the Master of the 
Rolls with regard to reporting in Chambers." 

— A museum of great importance for ethnographi- 
cal science is being formed, or rather being re-or- 
ganised at Rome, in the famous Papal Propaganda 
Fidei, which is now under the intelligent direction of 
Cardinal Simeoni, the former Secretary of State. No 
scientific institution in the world has such extended 
connection with the barbarous and semi-barbarous 
populations of all the Continents as the great Roman 
Catholic Missionary College can boast, in which 
priests of all races and colours are trained for their 
work. One of Cardinal Simeoni 's predecessors in 
office. Cardinal Borgia, made an extensive collection 
of the various articles sent to the Propaganda by its 
missionaries. This collection has been little known 
outside the College itself, though it has long borne 
the ambitious title of the Mnseo Borgia. The 
present bead of the institution has recognised the 
immense value of this collection to ethnographical 
study, and as it is constantly growing in size and in 
variety of materials, he has determined to arrange it 
upon a scientific plan, so as to make it useful as well 
as interesting. It is to be re- arranged in depart- 
ments, allotted to natural history, geology, domestic 
utensils, weapons, and other sections. 

— Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh, expect to 
pubUsh during the winter the following new volumtjs 
of the Household Library of Exposition :— "The 
Galilean Gospel," by the Rev. Professor A. B. Bruce. 
D.D. ; *• Ecclesiastes," by the Rev. Joseph Parker, 
D.D. ; "The I^^mb of God, Expositions in the 
writingsof St. John,"by the Rev. W. R. Nicoll, 
M. A. ;*• The Temptation of Christ," by the Rev. 
G. S. Barrett. B.A. The same publishers announce 
a new series of volumes, to be entitled Evangelical 
Classics. Blach volume will contain a memoir of a 
distinguished evangelical author founded on g, 
special study and extracts from his works. The first 
volume will be on Leighton, edited by the Rev. W. 
Blair, D.D., Dunblane, to be followed by Bunyan, 
by the Rev. W. Howie Wylie. 

— Messrs. T. and T. Clark, of Edinburgh, will 
publish early next month the second issue of their 
** Foreign Theolojjical Library" for this year — viz., 
•* Martensen's Social Ethics," and " Weiss's New 
Testament Theology," vol. i j also Meyer's Com- 
mentary on *• Hebrews " (i vol.), and "James and 
John" (1 vol.). This now completes the "Meyer 
Series" in 20 volumes. The following are also 
preparing for publication :— '* Final Causes," by 
Mons. Paul Janet, 2nd edition ; Uhlhom's * ' Charity 
in the Primitive Church;" "The Doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit," by Professor Smeaton. D.D. (Cun- 
ningham Lectures) ; Hefele's *' History of Church 
Councils," vol. 3 (to the Council of Chalcedon). Of 
the "Bible-class Handbook" series, three more 
volumes are in the press — " Genesis," by Marcus 
Dods, D.D.; " Romans," by Principal Brown, D.D. ; 
and **The Reformation," by Professor Lindsay, 
D.D. 

— Messrs. Bentley and Son announce for the 
new season ** A Memoir of Lord Hatherley," by the 
Rev. Prebendary Stephens ; " The Retrospect of 
a Long Life," by Mr.S. C. Hall ; " Personal Reminis- 
cences of Lord Stratford de Redclyffe and the 
Crimean War,'' by the author of *' Frontier Lands of 
the Christian and the Turk ; " a large paper 

^ edition of '* Jane Austen'a Nov^'X4lie^e;^nton 
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edition) ; "In the Land of Misfortune," by Lady 
Florence Dixie, author of '* Across Patagonia,'* &c., 
with numerous illustrations by Major Fraser, and 
Captain C. F. Beresford, R.E., engraved by 
Wnvmper and Pearson ; " Notes upon some of 
Shakespeiire's Plays/' by Frances Anne (Fanny) 
Kemble, in one vol. den)y 8vo, finely printed in an 
especial ink; *'01d Coaching Days; or, Road 
Sketches in Bygone Days," by Stanley Harris (** An 
Old Stager"), with numerous full-page illustra- 
tions by John Sturgess ; " Brighter Britain : " a 
full description of life in Northern New Zealand, with 
chapters upon the Maoties, natural history, produc- 
tions, gold digging, &c.. with appendix oa New 
Zealand Uterature by William Delisle Hay; *' In 
the Black Forest," by Charles W. Wood, author of 
•• Through Holland," " Round about Norway ; ** 
" Memoirs of the Duchess of Abrantes (Madame 
Junot), a new edition, with numerous portraits on 
steel of the Buonaparte family ; ** The Histoir of 
Antiquity," from the German of Professor Max 
Dundcer, by Dr. Evelyn Abbott, the sixth and con- 
cluding volume; "Letters to a Friend," by the 
late Connop Thirlwall, D.D., Bishop of St. David's, 
and edited by the late Dean Stanley, a new and 
much enlarged edition: *'Some Experiences of a 
Barrister's Career," by Mr. Serjeant Ballaniine, anew 
and revised edition (being the fifth] ; and ** Turning 
Points in Life," by the Rev. Frederick Arnold, 
author of " Christ Church Days," a new edition. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

s. d. 

Admms (W. H. D.), Heroes ef Maritime Discovery, 

xamo (Gall & Inglis) 3 o 

Anderson (H. C), Fairy Tales, illustrated, 4to 

(Low) 5 • 

A^urst (J.), International Cydopaedia of Surs^ty* 

Vol. II., 8vo (Macmillan) 31 ( 

Autobio£[raphy of Frank, a Dog, itmo (Gall & 

Inglis) 2 o 

Ballard (R.), Solution of the Pyraoud Problem, 8vo 

(Low) § 6 

Cicero»! Select Letters of, edited by O. £. Jeans, 

x8mo (ftlacmilian) x 6 

Claike (B.), Tales out of School, cr 8vo (S. S. U.) a o 
Courty (A.), Treatise on Diseases of the Uterus, Stc, 

bvo (Cnurcbill) S4 o 

Crowtber I J.), Sobmon's Little People, cr 8vo 

(S.S. U.) 2 6 

De Katti (A.)i French Reader, complete, z6mo 

(Rclfe) 2 6 

Euripides, Troades, translated by H. J. C. Knight, 

xamo (Hall) 2 o 

OiU, Historical Reader, No. 4, xamo (Gill) x 6 

Hamley (W. G.), Traseaden Hall, i vol. cr 8vo (W. 

Blackwood) 6 o 

Handbook for Travellers in Berkshire, new edition, 

xamo (J. Murray) 
oflc 



THE "LITERABY world; 

TSIEMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

£ s d. 
Trade AdvertisemMits, Five Lines and ander ... 030 

For Each Additional Line 009 

Per Column a 10 o 

Public Companies and Parliamentary Notices, 

per Line o i o 

ESTABLISHED 1852. 

GILES GILES, 

ADVERTISING AGENT, 

CONTRACTOR FOR 
Tbo Top Lines across tbe passes in tbe " Christian World' 
Advertisement Pages in the^* Literary World ; " 

„ „ „ "Sunday School Times ;»• 

„ ,, „ ** Baptist Messengrer;'* 

„ „ „ **ChristianWorldMagazine;" 

and the 
' FarotlyCiri;leEdition(Ttiesday)of the Christian World," 
&c., &c., &c. 

ESTIMATES GIVEN. 

AdvertiaemenU Received for Ineertion in all the 

London and Country Newspapers. 



Handbook for Travellers in Wiltshire, new edition, 

xamo (T. Murray) xa 

Hemyng (B.), Toilers of the Thames, cr 8vo 

(Maxwell) x 

Holland iF. M.), Stoiies from Robeit Browning, 

xamo (Bell) 4 

Hope (A. J. H. B.), The Brandreths, 3 vols, cr 8vo 

(Hur>t «c Blackett) 31 

Hunt (S. L.), Oa Duly under a Tropical Sun, cr 8vo 

(W.H.AlUn) 

Lennard (T. B.), Married Women's Property Act, 

8vo (Waterlow) 

LTe nnd Writings of Frank Forester (H. W. 

Herbert), x vol. cr 8vo (Wame) 

Long (A.), Helen of Troy, cr 8vo (Bell) 

Macaskie (S.), The Law K elating to Bills of Sale, 

cr 8vo (Butterworth) 

Macnamara (C), Diseases of the Eye, xamo 

(Churchill) 

Murray (E. CO.}. Side Lights of English Society, 

1 vol. 8vo (Vuetelly) 

Nicholson (H. A.), Synopsis of Classification of 

Animal Kingdom (blackwood) 

Not Worth his Salt, i2mo (S. s. U.) 

Piper (T. W.), Arithmetical Examples, cr 8vo 

(Philip)... 



4 o 



10 6 



I i 



Pittenger (W.), Capturing a Locomotive, cr 8vo 

(W. H. AUen) 

Playfaur (W. S.), Treatise on Midwifery, new ed.. 



3 vols. 8vo (Smith 8c Elder) ... ' '. a8 

Pfice (E. C), Valeniina: a Sketch, '* vols. crSvo 

(Chatto & Windus) ai 

P. Vereilt Maronis i^neidon Liber I., edited by 

A. D. Walpole (Macmillan) x 

Russell (R. H.), Sam and lim, cr 8vo (S. S.U.) ... i 
Russell (W.) Recollections of a Custom* House 

Officer, cr Bvo (Maxwell) i 

Seven Perils Passed, by A. L. O. E., xamo (Gall & 

Inglis) 

Shaw (F. L.), Hector : a Story, xamo (Bell) 
Skinner ( WJ, Musical Andy, cr 8vo (S. 8. U.) ... 
Sauvestre (E.), Au Coindu Feu. xamo (Kelfe) 
S'ewArc (T. A.), Advanced Greek Ciourse, xamo 

(Oliver & Boyd) 



Oflloa-— 146, Fleet Street, London, B.O. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
_ Sales exceed Half-a-MUIion annually. 

S~ INGEB'S SBWiN Gf^ACHINES. 
Hand or Treadle, at will. 



SINGEB'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The roost approved in all cottntries. 

SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
. Have received 200 First-cUss Medals. 



VJINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 

Jo The Best for the Pamilv — Eajsiejt to Learn. 

INGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 

The Best for the Dressmaker — The most durable. 

SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Best for the Tailor — Sew the strongest seams. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
The Rest for the Bootmaker — Lt^ht or Heavv work. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
.* Sew finest muslins and heaviest cloths. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
An E conom y in every Household. 

S~TN^BR'S^B WING MACHINES. 
New Improvements without Extra Cost. 



s 



INGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 

Will last a life time. 

S^Tnger's sewing machines. 
A liberal discount for cash. 

S~^NGER'SSEW IS^G^ ACH INES. 
Easy Terms — within the means of the poorest. 



^JINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 

k3 Easy Tenns — no addition to the Price. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Will earn their co^t in a few months. 



SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
323 Branch Offices in the United Ki agdora. 

STINGER'S SEWING MACHINES. 
Beware of I mitations. 

SINGER'S SEWING MACHINES 
Bnv only at the Offices of the Company. 



"A CHABMINQ MAGAZmE," 

•Illustratbd Lovdov Niws. 

THE ROSEBUD: 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

0» 

NURSERY NURTURE AND AMUSEMENT. 



a 6 



X t 

» 6 



Symonds(J. A.), Renaissance in Iraly, new edition, 
Bvo (Smith & Elder) ... x6 

Synu>nds (J. A.), Renaissance, the Fine Arts, new 
edition, 8vo (Smith & Elder) x6 

Till t< e Goal be Reached, lomo (Partridge) a 

Tin; Lawn-tennis Qub, 4to (Dean) 3 



T" HESINGER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY. 
Largest Sewing Machine Makers in the World. 

Chief Counting House in Europe — 
3o.Kt)STRR-LAKE. CHF.\PSIDE, LONDON. 



6d,ls,2s.6d"KEATING'SPOWDER" 

This Powder, so celebrated and perfectly unrivalled in 
destroying BUGS, BEKTLES, FLHAS, MOTHS, and all 
Insects (\7hilst perfectly harmless to all animal life), 
should be ktpt re.idy in every household. It is cleanly 
in use. All Woollens and Furs should be well sprinkled 
with the Powder before placing away. 4t is invaluable 
to take 10 the Seaside. To avoid disappcintment insist 
upon having 

"KEATING'S POWDER." 

No other Powder is effectual. Sold wfy in (mt, 6d. 
xf., and 2t. 6d. 



No. XIX., /or OCTOBER, with Tw»nty-5IX Illus. 

TRATioNS, cantamt ;— 

A LiitU Princess; with Paos InusTRAno*. 

Our Queen; with Illustration. 

Coaching; Illustration. 

Fido and Fan; with Illustration. 

Mamma's Playtime; with Illustration. 

Freddys Ride; with Illustration. 

A Friend in Need; with Illustration. 

Tke Three Sisters; with Pacb IllustratiOk. 

*^A Brood of Young Chicks;** Illustsatio^ 

Nursery Alphabet; with TsH Illustratioks. 

Going to Make a Call; with Illustration. 

Duz you Love Butter t Slatb Pictdrb. 

"Lady Isabella;** with Picturb to Pawt or Draw. 

A Poor Woman Jrom Baby land ; with Illustbatios. 

Going a Blackberrying ; with Music and Iilustbatioh. 



To Get Rid of Worms in Children. 

Procure a tin of 

"KEATING'S WORM TABLETS." 

This unique medicine is certain to cure, and may be 
taken with absolute safety by the youngest child. Price 
IS. lid., of all ChemUU (by post 15 Stamps). KBATiMb* 
St.Pa^l'*! London, 



PRIOB THBBEPBNOS. 



LONDON: JAMBS OLAUgB It 00.. U * 14.PLBR ST.. B.C. 

THE NINE SUMMER HOLIDA Y 
NUMBERS of the " CHRISTIAN 
WORLD " contain : — Twenty Complete 
Tales, and the Opening Chapters of 
" Amy Wilton^' A Serial Story, by Mrs. 
Emma Jane Worboise ; Nearly Seventy 
Columns of Pictures, Stories and 
Poetry for the Children; Young 
People's Pastime; Selections Grave 
AND Gay; Questions and Answers; 
ABOUT One Hundred Columns of 
Short Articles and Poems. Tkst 
Holiday Numbers can be obtained through 
any Newsagent for One Penny each. 
Order: — "Holiday Numbers of the 
Family Circle." — OffieeSy 13 and 14, 
Fleet-street, London, E, C, 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD POLPIT 

0/ WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 27, contains :- 
FACE TO FACE WITH GOD. By the R«t. Johj» 

Pttlspord. 
THE FAMILY CIRCLE ; OR. HOME HOMILIKS. 

By Arthur Mursbi.l. 
OUR. MARCHING ORDERS. By the Rev. David 

Thomas. 
•• A RIBBAND OF BLUE." By the Rer. H. Sinclair 

Pattbrsoh, M.D. 
THE SCHOOL OF CHRIST. A Lecture-room Talk. 

By the Kev. Hbnrt Ward Buchsb. 
THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. By the Rev. Johw 

Alois. 
NOTES OF SERMONS. By the Uie Rev, T. 1. 

PRAYERS. By the Rev. Hxnrt Ward Brkiiw. 

THE PSALMIST. 

LONDON ; JAMBS CLARKB » 00.. K. fLBlT-STaBBT. B j . 

MRS. EMMA JANE WORBOISE'S 
NEW SERIAL STORY, 

THE ABBEY MILL; 

THE BANKS OF ALLAN WATER; 

Commmced in The Christian Wobu> en 
Thubsdat last, Sbptbmbm 21. ^ I p 

3 
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JAMES CLARKE & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



BEAUTU'TrL BOOKS FOB THS IiITTLE ONES. 

ELFINLAND. By Josephine Pollard. 

PuHTBD EvTXRXLT in COLOVB8 OH FinelT-finislied Paper. The deeigna in this book are all 
aolonred, most of them inrinted in ten oolonra. It ia oonoeded by those who have seen it to be 
one <rf the ohoieeet and most artistio-oolonred books of its kind e^er published. Only needs to 
be seen to be appreciated. Prioe, in handsome ninminatiwl Corer, 7s. 6d. L^n Praparotion. 

CHRISTMAS RHYMES AND NEW 

T£AB'S CHIMES. By Makt D. Bunt. This beantifnl Jurenile, prepared expressly for this 
season, oontaias the Isisst and bast of Mrs. Brine's shorter poems of ohild-lile. No pains or 
enransehave been spared in its production. It contains Sixtt Pictvbm, the major portion of 
which are Fm Woodcuts from original designs by Mrs. Jessie Cnrtis Shenhera, Miss C. A. 
Kortham, Mi» Jeade MoDermott, and D. Clinton Peters. Pricei in hanosome Illaminated 
CoTers, 6b. \lr{, Pr«)>aratt'<m. 



THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL. Compris- 

\am the twelve iMMrthly nnmbevs of the Bossbvd, and eonteining no less than Two Hundred and 
ratj ohaming Piotores. Elegamtly bound in Cloth, 4s. [fi^ady about ^Tov. 10. 

THE CHRISTMAS ROSEBUD. A 

I Extra Doable Humber of Tbm BosaiUD, crowded with seasonable pictures. Price 
loe. (,£004]/ in Novwfiber. 



NEW VOLUME BY J. EWINQ RITCHIE. 

EAST ANGLIA : Personal Recollections 

AKB HISTOBICAL ASSOCIATIOHS. By J. Ewnre Bitchu ("Christopher Crayon"). 
Crown 8to, Cloth, 400 pp., 6s. \lti tT^ Press^ 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MISSIONS: 

A PBES£irr*DAT PLEA. By T. E. Sultib (of the London Missionary Society). Crown Sro. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. [In the Frm, 



MBS. WOBBOISE'S LATEST VOLUMES. 



SISSIE. By Emma Jane Worboise. Crown 

8ro, doth, 5s. 

MAUDE BOLINGBROKE. By Emma 

Javb WoBBons. Ciown 8to, Ss. 6d. New Edition. 

777^: STORY OF PENELOPE. By 

Emxa Jahb Wobbozse. Crown 8to, cloth, Ss. 

THE HEIRS OF ERRINGTON. By 

Bm MA Jktm Wobboisb. Crown 8to, cloth, Ss. 



THE OLD ABBOTS ROAD. A Navel, 

by LissiB Alldbidoe, Author of " By Lore and Law," " Cloro," " The World She Awoke in," 
&c. Crown 8to, cloth, 5s. 

" In ewry way tKia book it very gooi reading. . . . The charm, of the hook Uiohe /ound in ih« delicacy 
wtih wKi«K Jwractwr is drawn, in the vigorou* elyUt and^ above aU, in the earnestness of conviction which 
fMkee itM^feU throughout.* '-^t^CTAXOn. 

"Decidedly above the average of iU fcmd."--PALL Mall Gaikttb. 



Tke MORAL PIRA TES, and The CRUISE 

OF THE "GHOST." With TwBBTT-nyB Illustbatiohs. By W. L. Aldeb. Crown 8to, 
Cloth, 28. 6d. 
** WVEl int0r«e beys of a nattiiodl lum of mind. There are plmty of iUtwtraeions.' '— Atheb JEtrx. 



TWENTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 



TASTY DISHES; A Choice Selection of 

Two Hundred and Forty Tested Recipes for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, and Sapper. Price One 
Shilling. 

'* l%e {norMKmif are firei givmit and then the nuthod ie deecrihed. It app«ars to us an exceUent weful 
\ f<n tfc«>ni»fcold,''-ABDB088AB Hbbald. 



l>oofc 



I^KDON: JAMB8 OLABKB 4 €10^ 18 & 14, FLEET STBEET, E.C. 



SERIAL S FOR TEA CHERS 

BEISSTTB OF THE 

BIBLI CAL TREA SURY. 

NOW BEADT. 

VOL. n. OP THE OOSPELS, 

coxpBisnro tbb oospels op 

ST. MARK, ST. LUKE, & ST. JOHN. 

256 PAGES, CLOTH BOARDS, ILLUSTEATED. 
PRICE TWO SHILLINaS. 

Alto in lfone?Uy "Pariet 64 pp., "Large Po«t Sto, Price 4d 



Also, VOL I., THE 

<go«p^l 0f ^t Utattlreto^ 

256 PAGES, CLOTH BOABDS, ILLUSTBATED 
PRICE TWO SHILLXNQS. 



THE GOSPELS IU OE YOLDME, PRICE is, 

THE 

SUNDAY SCHOOL CHRONICLE. 

Weekly, One Penny. 

MoinXhX"^ Parts, Fiv&pence or Sixpence, as there 
fnay he four or five weeks in the month, 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL OHBONIOLE 

is the Teacher's own newspaper, and is now 
passing through the eighth year of its exist- 
ence. It is replete with information neces- 
sarily useful to those engaged in Sunday 
School work. Helps to Lesson Preparation, 
Hints on School Management, and Gleanings 
of Sunday School Intelligence from all parts 
of the world- 
No TsACHEB Should be Without It. 



SDNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 

Monthly, Price Twopence. 

THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHEB is 

an educational journal that outers largely upon 
the departments of Biblical Criticism, Eluci- 
dation, and Illustration. It is a magazine that 
should be in the hands of all Sunday School 
teachers who desire to perfect themselves in 
their work. 

Every Teacher Suould Take it in. 
SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 

ORGAN^ 

AND 

HARMONIUMS 

OR ON THE 

THBEE YEABS' SYSTEM. 

FOB I tOB I VOB 

THEGHURGH. | THE HOME. jTHE SCHOOL. 

MINISTERS & SUPERINTENDENTS 

Should examine these beautiful instruments^ 

which may be inspected at the 

SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 

ORQAH SALOOH, 

56, OLD BAILEY, LON; 

Digitized by 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 

NEW P UBLIC ATIONS. 
THE TEMPLE BAB, MAGAZINE. 

CJoirriKTS POE Octobbe, 1882. 
I TJNSPOTTED FBOM THE WOELD. By Blrs. 

G W. Gk>DFRSY. < Continued.) 
IT MR3 KBMBLE'S BEMINISCENCES. 
III. TOE :^DIMENTS OP A EOMANCE. 

v^'^^^AL EEMINISCBNCES OP LORD 
^- STO^PObS AND THE CBIMEAN 

WAB XIII 
VI. A BBBACH OP DISCIPLraTB, 
VII HMiBNA M0DJE8KA. (Continnod.) 
VIII THE UGLY MAN. 
IX! OVID AN APOLOGIA. 

xi EOBIN. ByMrs.PAER. (Continued.) 

"One can never hfi\p enjoying 'Temple Bar.' "- 

Ouardum. " — — — ~ ^ 

MRS. KBMBLE'S EEMINISCBNCES. 

Now ready, at aU Libraries, in 3 vola.. crown Sto, 33b., 

THIED THOUSAND OP 

FANNY KEHBLE'S 

BECOBDS OP LATBB LIFE. 

"A repertory of intereating and amuiring aneodotea 
and inateuctive reminisoencea of 8~»^.^ »°^-^f ""^^ 
ia Mra. Prances Anne Kemble's 'Eeoords of lAt«r 
Life.' It is difficult to plunffe anywhere a^Jf ««* into 
tlieae three volumes without being fascinated. '-Daay 
Telegraph. 

POPULAR NOVELS, 

AT ALL THE LIBBABIES. 



THE BBLIGIOUS TBACT SOCIETY. 

NEW PU BLICATIONS. NOW READY. 



morocco, elegant. 

The Vanguard of the Christian Army ; 

or, SketSes of Missionary Life. By the Author of 
"6reat Voyages." Illustrated. Imperial 16mo, 
5s. cloth boards, gilt edges. -. s j^^^^ 

Propheoy ; Its Nature and Bvidence. 

By ^e Eiv. E. A. EEDPOED. M.A., LL.B. 
Crown 8vo. 5a. cloth boards. 

The Life of Jean Frederic OberUn, 

Pastor of the Ban de la Eoche. By Mrs. JOBE- 
PHINE E. BUTLEE. With Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth. . 

Best from Sorrow: or, tbe Mmwtnr of 

Suffering. By WILLUM GUEST. P.G.S. Crown 
8vo, 3s. cloth boards. _ , ^ r^, t x 

The Human Sympathies <tf ,<tPSr 

By A. C. GBIKIE. D.D. Crown 8to, 2s. 6d.bevened, 
doth boards, red edges. mr^*i*^^» 

The Scriptiire Half-Hour at Mothers 

Meetings; By the Author of '• At aU Times,' Ac. 
CrownSvo, 2s. bevelled, cloth boards. 

Parables of the Spring; or, the Reaur- 

^tion and the Life. A Book of Conaolation for 
Mourners. By the late Professor Gaussbm, of 
Geneva. With a Biographical Sketch of the 
Author. Illustrated. SmaU 4to, Is. 6d. cloth 

Ballads of the English Beformation, 

By HOEACE NOEL, M.A. With lUustiations. 
Crown 8?o, Is. 6d. bevelled, cloth boards. 



-R 



Author of 



OBI nsr. 

By MRS. PARR, 
Adam and Eve," " Dorothy Pox," 
In 3 vols. 



&c. 



Under the Old Boof. By Hbsba Srwrr- 

TOK, Author of •' No Place like Home." kc. With 
Illustrations. Eoyall6mo. Is. doth boards. 

Across the Water. By tiie An^or of 

" The Porest Crossisig," Ac. WHh mustratiow. 
Crown 8vo. 28. edTbeveUed, doth bosrds, gilt 



Hid in the Cevennes ; or, tbe Mountain 

Eefuge. With lUustrations, Ss. cloth, gOt edges. 

Katie BrightMde, and How she Made 

the Best of EverythlMp. Br RUTH LiJIB. 
Author of " Thoughtful Joe/' Ac. In L«rge lype, 
^thmSstrationSjyEOBEiTBAENES. Qoai^ 
as. 6d. cloth, gfltedgtsj 

The ^Old Woroestop 

Crown 8vo, Is. 6d. doth. 



Jug; or, 

B/ the Auti^or of 



Jobn 



Tanrib Witherby ; or. Need of Patience. 
'^^bS AGNEsSlSfeirB, Author of " Twiljht 

TdkC" *«• With muskrations. Crown 8to, 

Is. 6d. cloth boards. 

LitUe Dot and her Friends, andotw 

Stories. With Twenty-four ^rge Coloured Pic- 
tSrSTaad Porty Vignettes. Handsomely boond. 
4a. doth boards, gUt edges. 



NEW ANNUALS. 

POEMINO HANDSOME BOOKS POE PEE8BNTATI0N 



DAISIES AND BUTTEBOUPS. By 

Mrs EIDDELL, Author of "The Mystery in 
Palace Gardens," &c. In 3 vols, crown 8 vo. 
«• The characters arc as true to nature as the sixwk- 
iiiff likenesses wo meet with m old family galleries 
which we know and fed must be the almobt living pre- 
I^ntm^tB of persons who have ^r^ff^..^^^"^^.^^* 
and yet which impress ua aa effigies of folks out of the 
Smion. As stupes of character the two men who 
hie together so much, and who hate and despise each 
oSor ^ thoi-oughly, are most admiiuble. We doubt if 
?ho riitod author has written a book whidi svinc^ a 
prniter knowledge of humln nature, or one which is 
fuUc^Sf s^ewd wit than this tele."-Standard. 



Girl's Own Annual. The Third Volume 
of the "Girl's Own Paper." C«"*^7S.^PfC 
of interesting and useful reading. lyo'^?^ hiS" 
trated by eminent Artists. Pr'!^L^l22 ^ 
some cloth i or Os. with gilt edges; 12s. haU 

ThTcottager and Artisan. The Volfimo 

for 1882. Profusdylllnstra^. is. 6d^n cover 
printed in Oil Colours; 2a. 60. cloth boards, gilt 

The^Tract Magazine *^id Christian 

MISCELLANY. Tl.o Volume for 1882 WUh many 
Engravings. Is. 60. cloth boards; 2s. extra, gilt 
edges. 



The Boy's Own Annual. The Fourth 

Voiume^of the "Boy's Own Pi^pejr." Contaiomg 
8«^esof Talesk Sport-. Travel. Advoitaro. 
AmJSSnent. and^ Instraction. Coloured and 
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MEMORIALS OF JOHN CURWEN.» 

The great impulse given to popular 
psalmody by the labours of Mr. John 
Curwen, quite warrant the publication of 
these memorials of a useful and beauti- 
fully Christian life. Mr. Curwen was not 
a great man ; his father was a well-known 
Dissenting minister, and he himself was 
trained at Wymondley College, Herts, 
subsequently removed to London, and 
preached at Plaistow till the increasing 
cares connected with the Tonic-sol-fa 
movement necessitated his relinquishing 
the pastoral office. What most struck 
people who knew him was the kindliness 
of his disposition, and the true Chris- 
tianity of his life. From his childhood to 
his old age he seems scarcely to have had a 
doubt, and never to have forsaken the 
God of his fathers. He was born in 181 6 
at Heckmondwike, Yorkshire, where his 
father was minister of the Independent 
chapel, and he owed very much to 
his mother, a strict Nonconformist, a 
devout Christian, who seems to have done 
much to raise the tone of the girls who 
attended her school When she died he 
was but six years old, just old enough to 
retain theimpression of herface, and there- 
collection of her dying blessing. At Frome, 
to which his father subsequently moved, 
he became a church-member, and useful 
in many ways. " I was quite astonished," 
writes his old schoolmaster, Mr. J. Poulter, 
who still survives, " to see the ability with 
which he delivered a lecture on * Dreams' 
to a very large audience at Frome in his 
schooldays." Of his early student days at 
Coward College, now, alas, no more, 
Mr. Curwen always spoke with delight 
He remembered especially the debating 
class, at which Mr. John Stuart Mill and 
other men of note were occasional 
speakers, and the vigorous atmosphere 
of University College. At Coward, as the 
Rev. Andrew Reed writes, " He was be- 
loved by everybody for his cheerful sym- 
pathy and amiable sociability;" and it was 
at Coward he began that career as a 
musical reformer, for which he became 
distinguished in after life. At that time, 
the only place of worship in connection 
with the Independents where music was 
cultivated was Dr. Liefchild's, and there, 
according to the Rev. Henry Mayo Gunn, 
he induced some of the students to attend 
the large and crowded services where the 

* li«BionaU of John Corwen. Compiled by his Sod, 
Jcte Spancer Curwen. With a Chapter on his Home 
uh by his Dattgbter, Mrs. BaQk.<i. 



charm of superior psalmody was followed 
by the study and practice of sacred music 
at home. Early in his ministerial career, 
he seems to have distinguished himself as 
a labomer among the young. At Basing- 
stoke, where he settled in 1838 on a salary 
^of fifty pounds a-year, he also began the 
habit of giving away one-tenth of his gross 
income — a habit which he maintained 
through life with scrupulous care until 
1862, when he doubled the proportion. 
A lady who remembers well his pastorate 
there says, " Whenever he entered our 
school, the faces both of teachers and 
scholars lighted up with peculiar pleasure. 
One had only to see him with young 
people, and one felt to be in the presence 
of a man who lived for children, and who 
by every word and look won their love 
and gave them instruction and delight" 
Indeed, his power in this way was un- 
rivalled. For years — that is, to the end of 
his life — he was in great request at Sunday- 
school meetings. This power, we are told 
by his son, was partly natural and partly 
the result of study. Sympathy was its first 
source ; but Mr. Curwen had read all the 
books on education he could lay his hands 
on, and formulated to himself the method 
on, which he proceeded. His earnestness 
in the matter was great. ** It is a sacred 
work,'* he wrote, *' to get near the soul of 
a child, and to be permitted to plant a seed 
of God's truth there." It was at Basing- 
stoke, also, that Mr. Curwen published the 
first, and, perhaps, the most successful of 
his publications. There he became ac- 
quainted with a family of the name of 
Vanner, and to one of the daughters, Miss 
Fanny Vanner, he became engaged. She, 
however, died of consumption before the 
engagement had long continued, her death 
having been preceded by that of a 
younger sister, Nelly. The history of 
this Nelly Vanner was a great success. 
It was a child's book, and written at a 
time when there were few children's books. 
It passed through fourteen editions, and, 
said a friendly reviewer, there had been 
nothing hke it since the *' Dairyman's 
Daughter." 

In 1842, Mr. Curwen moved to Stow- 
market. The removal was an eventful 
one, as it led to his visiting Norwich, where 
he mek Miss Glover, a lady of musical 
taste, who had invented a new notation, 
of which she had the highest idea, as 
especially useful in the education of chil 
dren. Mr. Curwen saw at once in this [ 
new idea the germ of a new system which 



he lived to develop, and with which his 
name has long been connected as founder 
of the Tonic sol-fa system. It is curious 
to note that Mr. Curwen had no natural 
advantages of ear or voice. As he con- 
fesses, he could neither pitch a well-known 
tune properly, nor make out firom the 
notes the plainest psalm-tune which he 
had not heard before. It was from Miss 
Glover that he learned the mission of his 
life to improve the harmony of the 
churches and the singing of the schools, 
and by means of it, in the home, to pro- 
mote the cause of morality and religion. 

In 1844, Mr. Curwen commenced 
his ministerial career at Plaistow, then 
an eminently quiet and respectable 
place. Elm-trees lined the streets, and 
the old red brick of the houses peeped 
through coverings of ivy. The cot- 
tages in that district were rare, and 
two miles off, across marshes, sacred 
only to cattle and the herons from 
Wanstead-park, was the Thames. Now 
nowhere is there a busier life, or 
more docks, and shipyards, and 
factories of all kinds. The large houses 
have been pulled down in Plaistow, 
and respectability has gone to live else- 
where. One of the first things Mr. 
Curwen did while there was to get the 
Plaistow Public Schools built In Plaistow 
the pastor had the usual difficulties to 
face. He was a Radical, and the rich 
man of the place was quite the reverse. 
It is always a pity when there is one rich 
man in the congregation to overawe the 
parson and the people. However, gentle 
as Mr. Curwen's manner was, he was very 
resolute. "You cannot turn him'*' said 
his father one day, referring to his son's 
resolution to carry out his musical pub- 
lications, of the success of which he had 
some doubt. And perhaps it was as well 
that it was so, and that he was never 
turned from the path which he fol- 
lowed so successfully and so long. 
Mr. Curwen's success was very great 
It was not long before his system 
was introduced everywhere. He did 
not address himself, as his son remarks, 
to artistic coteries or the musical pro- 
fession, but to the clergy, day-school, and 
Sunday-school teachers, to the friends of 
temperance and mission work. The system 
put Mr. Curwen even in a more enviable 
position than the nobleman who, in the 
troublous times of 1848, said he did not care 
what happened in the way of revolutions, as 
he had a valet in every capital in Europe, 
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The Tonjc-sol-fa system gave Mr. Cur- 
wen a friend in every village, and in dis- 
tant colonies and mission stations. Often 
in his journeys giving his name at a shop, 
a railway station, or a post-office, he would 
be greeted with a glow of pleasure and 
with a deference that sometimes amused 
him, by some humble adherent of the 
Tonic-sol-fa movement. He had, indeed, 
been the means of putting a new pleasure 
into thousands of lives. He had, how- 
ever, his disappointments and regrets. He 
states it was very painful to him to read 
in a Glasgow newspaper : " Theatre 
Royal, Glasgow. — To Amateur Vocalists. 
— Wanted, a number of male and female 
voices for * The Lady of the Lake,* pro- 
duced Monday, September 9, and for 
the forthcoming new play ('* 1679 '*), pro- 
duced Monday, September 23. Those 
accustomed to the Tonic-sol-fa system 
preferred." However, he was cheered 
by finding '* a lady singer who was 
once tempted to sign an engagement 
in a theatre, and, indeed, made 
her appearance with great success, but 
who has since then not once, but many 
times, earnestly thanked a friend who 
persuaded her to withdraw from the en- 
gagement and assisted her in doing so." 
Mr. Curwen was worse than Rowland 
Hill, who only objected to the devil having 
all the good tunes. It is a pity that good 
men write as Mr. Curwen does on this 
subject. Theatres are old as churches, 
and will last as long. It were better to 
make the theatre subservient to what is 
good than to grumble about it. 

Let us also add another criticism. It 
seems to us that the son does not do jus- 
tice to his father's Radicalism. He 
writes : " Mr. Curwen opposed State edu- 
cation partly from that spirit of the old 
Radicalism which suspected the Govern- 
ment in everything, and sought to minimise 
its duties, and partly as a religious volun- 
taryist opposed to State-supported religious 
teaching.'* The question is deeper than 
here hinted at. It was held by many that 
it was better to have a people taught that 
they were to look to themselves rather than 
the State for their mental and moral and 
physical amelioration. Since John Stuart 
Mill began writing that school of Radicals 
disappeared, but they are bound to come 
to life again sooner or later ; and the more 
active are our Board schools, the sooner 
will the hour of the old Radical revival 
be at hand The question whether the 
State or the people are to elevate them- 
selves ^ill have yet to be faced. Old 
Radicals did not suspect the Government 
so much, but they held it better for a free 
people to be self-reliant, even if they were 
not quite so well educated as perhaps 
they otherwise would have been. The 
real Radical does not like to see the 
people calling on Jupiter, instead of 
putting their shoulders to the wheel them- 
selves. All our working-men now expect 
the State to do for them what they can 
do, and ought to do, for themselves. 



As an anti-State Churchman, Mr. Curwen 
was consistent to the last. On State edu- 
cation, like many other peoplei he seem^s 
to have modified his opinions. His son 
tells us that when, in 1870, the Govern- 
ment gave up paying for religious teaching, 
he adopted the system heartily. It will be 
thus seen that Mr. Curwen, though 
chiefly known for his musical work, was 
by no means a man of one idea. While 
at Plaistow he gave his people lectures on 
every topic of public interest We give 
the following illustrations of his 

Mappy MMtner with Children. 
For seyeral days in succession the door- 
bell of his house was rung at dinner-time, and 
when the servant went to the door there waa 
no one to be seen. At last the servant lay in 
wait at the proper time, and caught the run- 
away in the act. It proved to be a girl. Mr. 
Curwen directed that she should be taken into 
the parlour, and asked to sit dowm. She was 
led there sobbing, and in great terror. In a 
few minutes Mr. Curwen entered, bearing a 
large slice of pudding I Without saying an- 
other word, he asked the girl to eat some. She 
sobbed and shook, and declared she could not. 
However, after a time Mr. Curwen pjrevailed, 
and left her eating the pudding. When she 
had done, he returned, entering the room with 
a pleasant smile, and saying, " Now I am sure 
you won't ring my boll a^n." The ffirl, over- 
come with shame, took his proffered hand, and 
said, " No, sir, I am sure I shan't." In travel- 
ling up the Rhine by the slow passage &om 
Rotterdam a few years later, Mr. Curwen met 
with an English boy, who was on his way to a 
German school. He entered into conversation 
with the lad, and seon knew all his heart. The 
boy said he had got a bag of tools with him, 
which he meant to keep locked up, and 
allow no one to use but himself. Mr. Curwen 
listened to what he had to say, and then said, 
" My boy, you are going amongst strangers, 
and you want them to be kind to you. Now, if 
you want this, you must remember the proverb, 
' He that would have friends must show himself 
friendly.'" A year or more later the boy 
wrote to thank Mr. Curwen for his advice, 
and to say that he had followed it, and found 
that it made him friends everywhere. 

It is unnecessary to dwell further on 
this interesting little volume. In all re- 
spects, Mr. Curwen seems to have been 
happy at home as well as in the world. 
The death of his wife undoubtedly 
hastened his own, though he was just as 
bright and genial as ever. Seldom had a 
loving man a more loving wife. Altogether 
they were a model pair, and her letters 
are not the least interesting in the volume. 
Two criticisms will close this notice. In 
these days of free talk and unbounded 
discussion, it is curious to note that the 
son seems to think it necessary to apolo- 
gise for the exhibition of Mr. Curwen's 
religious and political views. There is no 
occasion to do that. Mr. Curwen was 
the last man to give occasion of offence, 
either alive or dead. Again, we regret to 
see at the end a long list of names, as if 
any one cared to know who were the 
guests, local and personal, who attended 
the funeral, or that amongst those who 
wrote, expressing their disappointment at 
not being able to be present, were the 
Rev. E. P.Cachemaille.Vicar of St. James*, j 



been able— not " could be able "—as Mr. 
Spencer Curwen writes, to take part in the 
service This kind of thing is often done in 
religious biographies we admit, but surely 
the custom is one better omitted than ob- 
served. If a man's biography requires 
such a list at the end, it is better, to our 
thinking, not to write his biography at all 
In the case of the most admirable writer 
for the young since Jacob Abbott, sudi 
names seem to lend a bathos, to what is 
otherwise a charming memoir. 



THE WORKS OF GRAY .• 

In the prefatory note to this delightful 
volume, Mr. Gosse reminds his readers that 
hitherto no full or adequate life of Gray has 
been presented to English readers. Mit- 
ford's, which is the fullest, would occupy 
only thirty of Mr. Gosse's two hundred 
and twenty pages. Mr. Gosse, therefore, 
performs a task which has not yet been 
attempted, and which will win him the 
gratitude of all lovers of English poetry. 
The writer of Gray's life has for his chief 
aid Gray's own letters, so full of piquant 
description, original humour, and deli- 
cate literary taste. To write a life which 
shall in style and interest at all approach 
the charm of these materials is to pro- 
duce a biographical masterpiece, and we 
do not think Mr. Gosse's performance can 
be otherwise described We read it from 
end to end with interest and delight It 
abounds in pass^es of picturesque des- 
cription and delicate criticism. Gray's 
whole life and surroundings, his friends, 
his literary interests, his tours abroad and 
through England, with the secret history 
of all his poems, are presented to us with 
a scholarly minuteness which would have 
charmed the heart of the poet himself. 
No more appropriate or worthy monu- 
ment could be raised in his honour. No 
one in future can repeat Mr. Gosse's re- 
proach that Englishmen have not suffi- 
ciently honoured Gray's memory. 

The first chapter takes us to the end of 
Gray's undergraduate days at Cambridge, 
where he spent the greater part of his life. 
Already at twenty-one his peculiar genius 
shows itself. Shrinking from what Mr. 
Gosse feelingly calls the "Cimmerian 
darkness of undiluted mathematics," 
which were the principal study of ** that 
pretty collection of desolate animals 
called Cambridge," Gray proceeded to 
make himself thoroughly acquainted with 
classical and modern literature and all 
kindred subjects. And we begin to find 
in his letters the graceful humour and the 
tender appreciation of nature which give 
them their fascination. What could 
be more exquisite than the following, 
which Mr. Gosse quotes from a letter 
written at this time : — " I have, at the 
distance of half a mile through a green 
lane, a forest (the vulgar call it a com- 
mon), all my own, at least, as good as so, 
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for I spy no human thing in it but my- ' 
self. It is a little chaos of mountains 
and precipices — mountains, it is true, that 
do not ascend much above the clouds, 
nor are the declivities quite soamazing as 
Dover Cliff; but just such hills as people 
who love their necks as well as I do may 
venture to climb, and crags that give the 
eye as much pleasure as if they were more 
dangerous. Both vale and hill are covered 
with most venerable beeches and other 
very reverend vegetables, that, like most 
other ancient people, are always dreaming 
out their old stories to the winds. At the 
foot of one of these squats me (11 pense* 
roso), and there I grow to the trunk a 
whole morning." This, as Mr. Gosse 
notes, is the first expression of the modem 
feeling of the picturesque, which becomes 
more and more a characteristic impulsa 
with Gray as years go by. To the same 
year belongs the beautiful fragment— 

Oh lacrymarum fons, tenero sacros 
Dacentium ortus ex animo ; quater 
Felix ! in imo qui scat^ntem 
Pectore te, pia Nympha, aenait. 

In 1739 Gray left Cambridge to accom- 
pany Horace Walpole on a tour through 
Europe, and Mr. Gosse's description of 
their travels is one of his most delightful 
chapters. What could be better than 
this?— 

Paris In 1'74«. 

Cr^billon evidently did all be could to make 
Walpole and Gray happy in Paris ; no chaperon 
could be more fitting^ tht^a he to a young 
Englishman deairous of threading the mazes of 
tliit rose-coloured Parisian Arcadia which had 
Boryived the days of the Regency, and had nob 
yet ceased to look on Louis XV. as the Celadon 
of its pastoral valleys. It was a charming 
world of fancy and caprice ; a world of milky 
clouds floating in an infinite azure, and bearing 
a mundane Venus to her throne on a Frenchi- 
fied Citheron. And what strange figures were 
bound to the golden car ; generals, and abb^s, 
and elderly academicians, laughing philo- 
aophers and weeping tragedians,* a motley crew 
united in the universal cxUte du tendre, gliding 
down a stream of elegance and cheerfulness 
and tolerance that was by no means wholly 
ignoble. 

It is the elegance and toleration of this 
society which Mr. Gosse thinks chiefly im- 
pressed Gray, and he gives us some 
delightful extracts from Gray's own letters, 
describing his doings in his leisurely pro- 
gress towards Italy. A letter to West 
shows us ** in what terms, and on what 
occasion the picturesqueness of Switzer- 
land was discovered." " Not a precipice, 
not a torrent, not a cliff but is pregnant 
with religion and poetry," are his words in 
describing his Alpine experiences. These 
sentiments, so different from Addison's on 
a similar occasion, are the first expres- 
sion of that religion of nature of which 
^Vordswo^th afterwards was the great 
high priest. In Italy, Gray made quanti- 
ties of notes on the architecture, pictures, 
statues, and antiquities of Rome and 
Florence, and acquired considerable 
knowlege of Italian music; but the famous 
quarrel with his companion caused him to 
return abruptly to England in 1741, after 



an absence of about three years. The 
death of West shortly after his return 
seems to have aroused the deeper part of 
the poet's nature, and produced his first 
important poems, the Efon Ode^ and the 
Ode to Adversity. Mr. Gosse tells us 
in his prefatory note that the best 
criticism of Gray is Mr. Matthew 
Arnold's, which has for its text the 
words of Dr. Brown, "he never spoke 
out.'* " A sort of spiritual east wind was 
at that time blowing," says Mr. Arnold, 
and Gray could never flower properly." 
Mr. Gosse has evidently written his book 
with this criticism constantly before him. 
He points out that Gray's poetry is fre- 
quently produced under the influence of 
recent sorrow, and is constantly interfered 
with by the melancholy which Gray so 
often describes in his letters in terms 
quaintly humorous or pathetically serious. 
The delicate critical tact with which Mr. 
Gosse criticises the life by the poetry, and 
the poetry by the life, forms one of the most 
remarkable features of the volume ; but 
Mr. Arnold's dictum rests on the assump- 
tion that it is as a lyrist that Gray is great. 
Mr. Swinburne, in opposition to Mr. 
Arnold, insists that he is supreme only as 
a writer of elegy. We cannot help think- 
ing that Mr. Swinburne is right. It has 
been usual to assert that the "Elegy wrote 
in a Country Church-yard " owes its popu- 
larity to its subject and to the universality 
of the sympathies it appeals to ; but surely 
such criticism is unjust. 

The feelings to which Gray gives ex- 
pression in the poem are not sublime or 
intense. They are rather quietly serious 
and tenderly regretful ; but surely the 
expression of them is beyond all praise. 
No other poem can be mentioned in which 
the words convey the thoughts and feel- 
ings so truly and so vividly, and no 
thoughts are so difficult to express truly 
and vividly as those universal ones which 
every versifier tries his hand on. When 
such a poem is finely written it instantly 
becomes popular, as the elegy did, and 
remains a favourite with all classes of 
readers. And surely this greatest poem of 
Gray's expresses his being as we see it in 
his letters far more truly than his odes. 
The melancholy which so constantly beset 
him, and the true religion which sup- 
ported him through life, there find their 
most perfect expressions, and his long and 
close study of the Latin elegiac poets 
peculiarly fitted him for his subject. We 
think, then, that the popular verdict is 
right in this case, and that Gray '* spoke 
out " in the elegy, though we agree that he 
did not in the odes. Mr. Gosse examines 
the odes in the sixth chapter, and while 
acknowledging the beauty of his criticism, 
we cannot wholly agree with it ** He was 
now to write for poets," says Mr. Gosse 
apropos oi "The Bard." Surely it is to 
scholars rather than poets that the Odes 
appeal We doubt whether anyone who 
knows nothing of Pindar can fully ap- 
preciate them, and the consciQusncss of 



following in another's steps has prevented 
the spontaneity and flow — the lyric rapture 
— which is surely essential to a great ode. 
Gray chose as the motto for the volume of 
"Odes," published in 1757, the words 
(fxovavra (rvverotac — vocal only to the 
wise. The motto strikes us as peculiarly in- 
appropriate tp lyrical poetry, especially 
if it is to b^ in any vital sense such lyrical 
poetry <ii^ Pindar's was. " The Bard " 
took over two years to write, and was a 
constant subject for merriment with Gray, 
who nicknamed it "Odikle," in the 
same spirit as he "nicknamed his 
abortive Latin Epic ** Master Tommy 
Lucretius.** Mr. Gosse complains that 
"an Ode is apt to be a burst of 
emotion, but not an organism," and 
says of Gray that his view of a poem 
was that it " should have a verte- 
brate form which should respond, if 
not absolutely to its subject, at least 
to its moods." The word " vertebrate " 
is unfortunate, for it suggests — what w'e 
feel in reading the odes — that the organism 
is a dead one. The bones are all per- 
fectly adjusted, but there is no life running 
through the whole. The " burst of emo- 
tion " is wanting, or is confined to separate 
stanzas, and surely no " organisation " can 
produce great lyrical poetry if this life- 
giving " emotion " is absent. The odes im- 
press us always as laboured compositions, 
in a language not native to the author ; 
the elegy, on thq contrary, is the effortless 
expression of the poei's soul and life. 
But though we think Mr. Gosse is wrong 
in preferring the odes to the elegy, we 
cannot fail to admire his fascinating and 
suggestive discussion of the point. We 
know of no such excellent exposition of 
Gray's literary influence as that given in 
this volume. In his translations from the 
Scandinavian we find the germ of the 
modern romantic school headed by Scott, 
as his appreciation of nature forestalls 
Wordsworth. His botanical and scientific 
note-books remind us at once of White, 
of Selborne, and his criticisms on archi- 
tecture iind on the Greek authors show a 
taste and feeling entirely beyond his con- 
temporaries. 

Of Gray's personal habits Mr. Gosse 
gives us many delightful descriptions ; 
they show, amongst other things, that there 
were "aesthetes" before "aesthetic ism." 
The two following are perhaps the best :— 
Cray's Personal Habits. 

It is pleasant to think of Gray reclining in 
the blue parlour over the supper-room at Straw- 
berry Hill, turning over prints with Horace 
Walpole, and glancing down the garden to 
the Thames that flashed in silver behind the 
syringas and honeysuckles j or seated, with a 
little touch of sententious jjravity, in the li- 
brary, chiding Chute and their host for their fri- 
volous tastfe in heraldry, or incited by the dark 
panels and the old brass grate to chat of archi- 
tecture and decoration and the new found mys- 
teries of Gothic. It is perhaps pleasanter still 
to think of him dreaming in the garden of 
Stoke Pogis, or chatting over a dish of tea with 
his old aunts, as he ctdled his mother and his 
aunt collectively, or strolling, with a book in 
his hwid, along the southward ridge of mea- 
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dowB, to pay Lady Cobham a stately coll, or 
flirt a little with Miss Harriet Speed. 
Gray at CamHrldire. 

He was the first, and for a long while the only 
peraon in the University who made his rooms 
look pretty. ■ He took care that his" windows 
should be always full of mignonette or some 
other sweetly-scented plant, and he was famous 
for a pair of hu^e Japanese vases, in blue and 
white china. His servant, Stephen Hempstead, 
had to keep the room as bright and spick as an 
old lady's band-box, and not an atom of dost was 
allowed to rest on the little harpsichord where 
the poet used to sit in the twiliji^ht and play toe- 
cattas of Scarlatti or Pergolesi. Here for fif- 
teen quiet years, the autumn of his life, Qray 
lived among his books, his china, and his pic- 
tures, and here at last we shall see him die, 
with the good Master of Pembroke, le Petit Bon 
Homme, holding his hand in the last services of 
friendship. 

It is needless to comment on the 
literary excellence of these descriptions ; 
only a poet could have written them, 
though few poets will condescend to write 
such excellent prose. We must insert the 
following for the benefit of Londoners : — 
Bloomsbury In 11S9. 

It was a cleaner Bloomsbury than we know 
now, and a brighter. Qray from his bed-room- 
window looked out on a south-west garden- 
wall covered with flowering jessamine Uirough 
June and July. There had been ros s, too, in 
this London garden. Gray must always have 
flowers about him, and he trudged down to 
Covent Garden every day for his sweet peas 
and pinks, scarlet martagon-lilieri, double 
slocks, and flowering manoram. His drawing- 
room looked over BSiford Gardens, and a fine 
stretch of upland fields, crowned at last against 
the sky. by the villages of Highgate and 
Hampstead. St. Giles's was at his back, with 
many a dirty court and alley, but in front of 
him, against the morning light, there was 
little but sunshine and greenery and fresh air. 
He seems to notice nature here on the out- 
skirts of London far more narrowly than at 
Cambridge; there are little parenthetical 
notes, asides to himself, about " fair whit« 
flying clouds at nine in the morning " of a 
July day, or wheelbarrows heaped up with 
small black cherries on an August afternoon. 
He boujsrht twenty walnuts for a penny on the 
8th of September, and enjoyed a fine perdri- 
gon-plum upon the 4th. 

Mr. Gosse goes on to wonder " what, 
even in so pastoral a Bloomsbury, Gray 
did with a sow, for which he thanks 
Wharton heartily in April, 1760." We 
must not conclude without expressing our 
hope that this masterly volume will be 
followed by an edition of Gray's works 
from the same hand. Mr. Gosse points 
out that there is no good edition in exist- 
ence, and all his readers will wish that 
Mr. Gosse should complete his labours in 
Gray's service by remedying the defect. 
No other man could perform the task so 
well. 



Our Noble Selves; or, C^leaalufft about 
Gmntham Somaiiies, 

(London : T. Fisher Unwin), consists of a 
series of jottings on the origin and meaning 
of patronvmics familiar in the town of Gran- 
tham, and, for that matter, ic many another 
English town, which were contributed in the 
first instance to a local newspaper. The pages 
contain some pleasant philological, historical, 
and tradi'ionu gossip, given in an easy and 
somewhat desultory form. The reader who 
dips into it may readily pick up a good many 
o 1 i bits of curious and interesting information. 



THE "VISION OF ESTHER/'* 
Mr. Charles De Kay has, we thmk, 
proved his right to be acknowledged as a 
poet T/i^ Vision of Esther will sustain 
the claim — or, at least, make it clear to 
theordinary reader — better than his Vision 
0/ Nimrod, We confess that the latter 
poem struck us at the time as being so far 
away in its characters and imagery, and so 
peculiar in its plot, that we failed to come 
mto sympathy with its spirit and scope. 
If his life be spared, and if he will hold 
his imagination with a somewhat tight 
rein, there can be no doubt of his 
making a mark among his brother 
poets. He has unquestionable vigour, and 
a strange and wide-reaching power of 
imagination. We do not deem him to be 
in any sense a copyist, and he has certainly 
fiung himself with passionate interest into 
the midst of the infatuating guesses and 
theories of modern science. Our readers 
will, perhaps, remember that Mr. De Kay 
is an American. He tells us that these 
volumes ** although Oriental in cast, are 
American in motive." The great thoughts 
and movements of the past and the present 
are treated of in a fashion which implies his 
grasp of much that stirs within the minds 
of men to-day. 

He sends forth this Vision of Esther 
" as a companion, and in some degree a 
continuation of The Vision of Nimrod'' 
The structure and the metre of both 
poems are the same. A modern Persian 
reformer, a descendant of the prophet 
named Ali, with his spouse and disciple, 
Gourred, have come again to meet the 
ghost of Nimrod on the mound near the 
site of Babylon, where they were seeking 
refuge in the ruins by the road. They 
are joined by a Hebrew slave dealer and 
by the Kadi, who are both flying from a 
riot in the Mesopotamian town of Hillah. 
A Dervish is also present. The ruins are 
those of the palace of Esther, the queen of 
Nimrod, once the priestess of the upper 
fane of the Sun-god. The ghost of Esther 
appears, and obliges them to listen to her 
story. It is a wild and thrilling story, in- 
deed. Mr. De Kay abserves in his Pre- 
face that "before and after the ap- 
pearance of the spectre these people discuss 
affairs of the presentcentury ;" and he adds, 
"the contrast between the modern and 
ancient epochs exhibits the old truth that 
history repeats itself. Yet it should also 
show the gradual improvement of man- 
kind even in the stagnant Orient." He 
confesses, as we have already seen, that 
although these visions are Oriental in 
scene and actors, they aim at problems of 
the West to-day. We are to read, evi- 
dently, between the lines, and always to 
remember that our interest is not so much 
to centre in the wild fancies of a storied 
past, but in the most exciting and yet 
most serious aims and struggles of the 
passing time. In Esther, the strange 
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creation — depicted with fine skill by 
the poet's genius — we see " the gradtud 
abandonment of all moral principle by a 
person originally good." The following 
passage from the author's preface may 
fitly be introduced here:— "If in • Nim- 
rod ' the evolution of life on our planet 
is roughly sketched, in 'Esther* the 
problem of the coloration of races is 
attacked, and the two main differences 
attributed to the influence of great changes 
of climate, in connection with geographical 
peculiarities only now becoming partially 
clear to investigators of the remote past In 
this relation there is no need to mention the 
daily unfairness of the white races to the 
dark-skinned, especially in the United 
States. TheflightofAhram to the west ward 
b of a piece with the movement of peoples, 
and agrees with the ancient fables of the 
Gardens of the Hesperides, the land by 
which some think Spain was meant, others 
Gaul, others Ireland, others the Azores, 
others a sunken Atlantis, others America. 
Should the public show interest in the ven- 
ture, it is intended to close the series of 
three volumes with The Vision of Ahram^ 
dealing with ancient America. In their 
widest sense, the three visions would 
form a commentary on the great main 
current of humanity about the globe." 

The appearance of Esther, while these 
several persons mingle together in trouble, 
and in conversation, is interestingly 
brought before the reader's notice. 
Tl:e Appraranee of Biftlier. 
A postern opened wide within the side 

Of the mound largest looking toward the 
ocean. 
A screen of clay appeared to stand aside. 

Noiseless, at once, as if it had not motion. 
There lay a hall, soft lighted and most warm. 

With painted stone, and in the midst ex- 
tended 
On a divan there lay a woman's form. 

Scarce on their lips the feathery words were 
ended. 
Like the heat*lighining stroke 
The vision broke. 

No sound was heard. But were in deep-delved 
crypt 
A hundred balls of musk and spikentrd 
boarded, 
A sweeter, deadlier fragrance had not elipt 
With sudden might upon the sense un- 
guarded. 
A scent too sweet and cloying came in wave 

From her that lay there in a pose despotic ; 
Ever on her were fixt their glances grave. 
In sight immersed, and dulled by smell nar- 
cotic. 
Along her crow's wing hair 
A red-gold pair 

Of serpents lav in garland, and the arches 
Of sandalled feet were bright with gems ac- 
curst. 
Gems for which slaves had perished in long 
marches 
By dav and night acioss the Land of Thirst. 
Disposed were garments ail with trickery 

To hint the lovely and to hide the ugly; 
Her eyelids stained, the skin that was to see 
Shone foully bright, like cheeks of dames 
who smugly 
Paint their poor time-worn jowls. 
And thatch their cowls. 

She smiled. It made the heart revolve to note 
The look of anguish in behind the lying, 
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As when a jest on shrivelled lips shall float. 
The foulness known, and yet concealment 
tryinjf. 
A leaden grief was anchored in the eyes. 
Set in the smile that round ahoat them 
warered. 
80 Nature's miracles will bloom disguise 
About the wreck of what was once well 
savoured. 
Ere sweet earth sucks the sting 
From that loathed thing. 

The Queen does not heed the woman 
Gourred, but transfixes the men ** with 
suppliant look and turn of hand impe- 
rious," obliging them to listen to her story, 
which she opens to them with " a shrill, 
crackt voice,'* as she lies upon a divan. 
She charges them to wait until ** the matin 
bird should scare the owl that all night is 
cr)-ing a whimpery note about her ancient 
home ; " telling them, that she has only 
three nights once in a hundred years to 
speak to human beings, and ** lift by one 
confession made with tears a thousand 
years of penanre." She notices the harsh 
indiflerence of Gourred (consolation of 
the eyes), and remarks that only woman 
is harsh enough to her own sex to grudge 
such a privilege to one so sorely in need 
of it. Then she " reviews her marvellous 
career.*' Esther thus alludes to the 
height of her power and splendour, and 
also vividly depicts her fallen doom. 

The 6 lory antf Doom of the Queen. 

To know that I of women all was highest. 
On Shinaar plain was goddess both and 
queen^ 
Priestess to boot^ and could by ri^ht be nigh est 
The sun fane glittering with its dangerous 
sheen. 
In Ishtar's hall, or where the moonstone 
glowed 
I awed the curious of the pilgrim xlHtions ; 
Took their rich gifts and trumpery bestowed ; 
Or drove them forth in my Divine im- 
patience : 

So quick was I to learn 
A bearing stem. 

And all moved smoothly. Ahram's even sway 
Upbore the King, and as a wild beast 
charmer « 

Walks 'mid his pets so long as watchful play 
His eyes, and still they cringe before their 
harmer ; 
Thus did he walk among the priests that 
sprang 
From the ewart race of Bitsu or their 
victor. 
Whilst each div4n with his own praises rang, 
And whilst each priest served gladly as a 
lictor. 

Hatred and envy green 
Gnawed at their spleen. 

And I ? Would God my sight had lost its ray ; 
My sinews snapped, my tongue at root had 
rotted. 
Before I yielded to the downward way ! 

For what are we, by jealonsies besotted. 
But boast or demon ? In his loneliness 

No help was 1 to Ahram ; but the rather 
A foe than friend ; and in bis worst distress 
Mine was the task about his head to gather 
The clouds that br^od and woll 
From depths of hell. 

She tells that she " nursed a princely 
passion " for Nimrod, until one fell hour 
when he quivered and quailed at the ex- 
hortation and prophecy of Symbess, a . 
powerful seer of Ur. I 



There stood the man who, not in royal way 

But like a thief, had seized upon my jewel. 
I saw it all. He did not kinglike say ; 

" Esther and all is mine ; I'm kind or cruel, 

Just as I choose. But fear ! why fear's a feeling 

I know not of I " G^ ! There he stood, a 

king, 

And knocked his knees to as he would be 

kneeling 
To that thin monster; that black shrivelled 
thing. 

That called itself a sage 
Chaldasan mage ! 

Bitsu, the eunuch, who had caballed 
with Symbess the seer — and of whom 
Ahram felt a keen contempt as for a priest 
of a low order of intellect — had evidently 
stirred up the Chaldaem seer to do his ut- 
most against Ahram, but Ahram did not 
quiver at the seer's words. He reminds 
Nimrod that Symbess was zealous for his 
gf»d, and that the Chaldoeans did not 
alone rule Kush. This shameless seer 
sought to frighten him with f;ibles of 
coming wrath. 

It may be wrath is nigh. 
But if it be, the hor^e to boar it stables 
In those same walU. It is not you nor I, 

Nor god, nor sago, nor town 

Shall bring your down, 

^Tis your own self, your appetites unruly, 
Worse than all foea or friends, all outer ills, 

Asian horse tribes, or jinn that falsely, truly. 
Grips at the throati, the life-blood slowly 
spills. 

There lies your sickness. Not because a mage 
Of Chaldee, worn with fasting, and dxa- 
jointed 
With actual life, has spelled some lying page 
Of ancient dreamer, nor because, anointed 
With costlier oils, injieaven 
One envies seven. 

Esther seems to gain power over Ahram ; 
and, though the poetry is so strangely 
different, and there is scarcely any like- 
ness between Nimrod's queen and the 
Prime Minister, and Merlin and Vivien, it 
will be impossible, perhaps, for some to 
avoid seeing a resemblance. In one of their 
conversations, the following fine allusions 
are made to • • 

EffTPt and Its Worship. 
Quoth Ahram : " They who worship most the 
moon 

Lack learning taught within the temple col- 



By Nile's broad flood. For though in many a 
rune 
'Tis writ the tribes of Egypt got their know- 
ledge 
From men of Chaldee ; yet the most of ages 
Passed in reflection on the soul of things 
Thus burgeoned there a family of such sages 
As Asia knows not. Every moment brings 
Its lesson deep and true 
With symbols new. 

And though the sun be high, or traveled far 

Below the horizon, every hour is holy 
And has its name, a temple, priest, and star 

To hallow it. Yet are they melancholy. 
They think too small. The memory is stifled 
With names of the sun, his attributes and 
tjmcs. 
Ah, wondrous lore, that has, unwioldly, trifled 
With its own wealth ! Their thought no 
longer climb?* ; 
O'ei-fraught by nseloss things, 
Down droop its wings. 

I Tiewcd their halls and gateways grandiose. 
Vast pillar forests, walls with statues gilded. 



Bough shaped and polished by a myriad b!ow3 
Of chiApls small by gentlest craftsmen 
wielded. 
Brilliant with stuffs and painted fvere they, too ; 
But how unhuman,how remote from passions 
Of men, how hard to love or fear the crew 
Of gods their lifeless symbolism fashions, 
When full of art and song 
The pilgrims throng I 

For us none such. Hear. I once thought to 
follow, y 

As architect a plan which thus I framed ; 
At yonder hill I had design to hollow 

The patient earth. If memory be not lamed 
I can expose the full device. Hereafter 

Should leisure serve and Nimrod give the aid . 
That plan may livej each pillar, wall, and 

rafter 
Shall move in place as though for that 'twere 
made. 
Thus shall we build your fane 
The gods to chain. 

Mr. De Kay has certainly fine powers ot 
descripiion. We think sometimes of Shel- 
ley; and not a few will be reminded of 
Swinburne and Browning. We quote the 
following as a specimen of his power of 
description : — 

A M Idnlffht Fire. 
About the tower of Ahram shrieked the wind 
Seven- toned and answered by the spirits 
seven 
Of seven dried skeletons of chieftains pined 
Seven days with thirst, who perished cursing 
heaven. 
They caught with arms in jagged nails that 
ended, 
Batlike, the portals of the fanes and shrines, 
Curses and screams with claps of thundor 
blended. 
The high tower rocked, from apex to the 
mines 

Deep down where gates were made 
And floods were stayed. 
About were rendings, turmoil and convulsion 

Below, as if the soil itself upheaved. 
Softened to marsh beneath the swift emulsion 
Of sheeted rain. At last when seemed re- 
prieved 
Both town and tower, and up my terrace stair, 
Being come, we viewed the truce in ^ arf are 
dismal. 
While nature lay all dark and weary there, 
A meteor light across the black abyssmal 
Beg^n to bulge, and soon 
Bose like a moon. 
Midnight was on. And from the teeming 
hearth 
Of human souls aslumber, loving, quaking. 
Floated the webs of human thought from 
earth. 
The blurry skeins of dreams. From parent 
waking 
With instinct marvellous for an ailing child, 
A prayer. The curse, or uttered or un- 
spoken, 
Of gambler of his heritage beguiled 
Love's pureat vow. The shapeless phrases 
broken 
In wine. And joys, and fears. 
Thoughts chaste ; plots ; leers. 

Sudden : a blare across that web fantastic 
Of soundless clarions from the conqueror 
flame ! 
Fire, fire, a restless archit'^ct with pListic 

Untutored hand, that moulds as if in g.imo 
Faijides dun agate, domes all silver shining. 

Pillars of topaz and an architrave 
Where above jambs and walls of gold are twin- 
ing 
Soulpturoa of men and deyions. Firo, th) 
slave. 
Opening the camivale 
Of hlooX and 1 a'o 
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Fire : 'Tis a monster shifty-limbed and vivid 
Who lives Protean, thousand-tongued and 
armM, 
Crowned with roses of a victim livid ; 

Saver of him the king of frost has harmed. 
Fire : He is heck'ning with enormous crest 
From peak to peak of mountains ; now the 
warmer 
Of tender palms; now sports at man*s be- 
hest; 
Now is at man's word swift relentless 
stormer 

Of towns an awful scourge 
And god-sent purge. 

It should be mentioned, that Mr. De 
Kay dedicates this poem "to the great 
shade of Darwin and to the lofty spirit of 
Emerson.'* He speaks of the first in his 
preface as " the great student of nature 
without us;" and of Emerson as "the be- 
liever in the ideal and supernatural within;" 
remarking " that though always the study of 
nature co-existed beside the study of God, 
never did the one really invalidate the 
other.'* The form of verse which has been 
chosen by the poet becomes the more 
melodious the longer it is read ; and 
the introduction of a short couplet at the 
end of each stanza, gives a variety of 
cadence which obviates what Mr. De Kay 
calls a somewhat cloying note. The 
double rhymes in the successive octaves 
attain a sweet music as they proceed, and 
the ever-recurring couplet prevents any 
possible monotony. 



reader, and at the same time to stimulate, 
encourage, and guide the student. 

Mr. Saintsbury claims that his judg- 
ments and criticisms in this history are 
based upon personal investigation, and 
are not adopted at second hand. He 
observes, and so far as we know correctly, 
— " An attempt to present to students a 
succicnt history of the course of French 
literature, compiled from an examination, 
of that literature itself, and not merely 
from previous accounts of it, is, I believe, 
a new one in English." The faithful 
observance of this plan of operations 
could scarce fail to give both freshness 
and value to these pages. We can fully 
accept, and largely endorse from our own 
observation, the remark made in the pre- 
face : " Some familiarity with the subject 
has convinced me that nowhere are 
opinions of doubtful accuracy more fre- 
quently adopted and handed on without 
inquiry than in the history of literature." 
For our own part, we should only have 
been disposed to qualify the remark by 
making, at least, a possible exception in 
the case of theology and Biblical criticism, 
in which departments of learning the 
vice of mere copying and unthinking or in- 
dolent repetition has surelybeen practised to 
a degree which scarcely finds a parallel in 
any other department of human know- 
ledge and inquiry. 

The volume before us is divided into 
dvet books ; the first of which is devoted 
to ** Mediaeval Literature ; " the second, 
to " The Renaissance ;" the third, to " The 
Seventeenth Century;" the fourth, to 
"The Eighteenth Century;" and the 
fifth, to ** The Nineteenth Century." Be- 
tween the books, the author inserts a 



IHISTORY OF FRENCH LITERATURE.* 

Mr. George Saintsbury has long since 
won his spurs as a critic and student of 
French literature, and we always turn to 
his frequent contributions on the subject 
to the periodicals of the day with interest, 

and seldom lay them aside with any other series of what he calls " Interchapters," 
feeling than that of grateful satisfaction " ^'"^ *" ' "' " *' 

for instruction clearly and forcibly given, 
and suggestion brightly made. The S/ior^ 
History of French Literature which he 
now presents to the public is primarily 
intended for educational purposes, and as 
a sequel to his Primer of French Litera- 
ture^ a small book which does not happen 
to have come under our notice. It is 
next to impossible that Mr. Saintsbury 
should write anything that is not pleasantly 
readable, and it would be a pity if the 
general reader, interested in the subject, 
should pass this volume by as a mere school 
booL Its pages are indeed entertaining 
as well as instructive, and may be taken 
upby the intelligent reader by way of re- 
creation as well as by way of help to grave 
and laborious studies. All histories of 
literature, perhaps, emphatically histories 
of French literature, if presented in toler- 
ably handy and brief compass, labour 
under the disadvantage of the necessity of 



severe compression ; but we think that 
Mr. Saintsbury may fairly be congratulated 
upon having condensed and compressed 
his materials in such a manner as not 
wholly to disappoint even the cursory 

• A Short History %i French Literature. By George 
Saintsbury. London : Henry Frowde. los. 6d. 



in which he indicates ** the general lines 
of development followed " by the litera- 
ture which he surveys. There is also an 
admirable index, which greatly facilitates 
re/erencj, and which by itself gives at a 
glance a large amount of information. 

A volume of this sort, perhaps, does 
not lend itself so readily to entertaining 
and illustrative quotation as those which 
deal with more general themes, but we think 
it will gratify our readers if we give two or 
three specimens of our author's method 
and style. First, as an example of the 
skill and discrimination with which Mr. 
Saintsbury sets before his readers the 
tendencies and characteristics of a par- 
ticular period in literature, we will quote 
a portion of his brief but valuable '*In- 
terchapter *' on the French 

Literature of the Seventeenth Century. 

Long, however, hefore the century ended, the 
evils which invariably attend upon a critical 
period, especially — it is paradoxical but true— 
when it is at the same time a period of consider- 
able creative power, began to manifest them- 
selves. These evils may be briefly described 
as the natural results of the drawing up of too 
straight and definite rules for each department 
of literature, and the following with too great 
exactness of the more brilliant examples in 
each kind. The one practice leads to what is 
, called, in Sterne's well-known phrase, ''looking 



' at the stop-watch," the other, to an endearonr 
to be like somebody. It was not till the 
eighteenth century that these evils were folly 
patent, and then, though they were somewhat 
mitigated in departments other than the fielles 
Lettres by the eager spirit of inquiry and 
adventure which characterised the time, they 
are evident enough. The mischief shoired 
itself in various ways. Besides the two which 
have been already indicated, there was a third 
and subtler form, which hai produced some 
curious and interesting work, but which is 
obviously an indication of decadence- Those 
who did not resign themselves to the mere re- 
casting of old material in the old moulds, or 
to simple following of the great models, were 
apt to echo, aloud or silently. La Bruy^rc'3 
opening sentence, '* tout est dit," and to dra\7 
from this discouraging fact the same conclu- 
sion that ho did — that the only way to inno- 
vate was to vary in cunning fashion the 
manners of saying. In itself, there might be 
no great harm in the conclusion, especially if 
it nad led to a revolt against the narrow 
limits • imposed by current criticism. But 
it did not, it only led to an attempt to inno- 
vate within those hmits, which could only be 
done by a kind of new " precionsness **— an 
affectation in short. This affectation showed 
itself first (though La Bruy^^e himself is not 
quite free from it, enemy of Pontenelle as he 
was) in Pontenelle, wh^ was a descendant of 
the old pr^deuse school itself, and reached a 
climax in the author from whose name it 
thenceforward took its name of Marivavdage, 

Thus the literary produce of the seventeenth 
century was better than its tendency. The 
latter has been sufficientiy described ; a very 
few words will suffice for the former. In the 
special characteristics of the genius of IfVench, 
which may be said to be clearness, polish of 
form and expression, and a certain quality 
which perhaps cannot be so well expressed by 
any other word as by alertness, the best work 
of the seventeenth century has no rivals. Ex- 
cept in Comeille and Bossuet, it is not often 
grand, it is still seldomer passionate, or sug- 
gestively harmonious, or quaintly humorous, or 
even pieturesquely narrative. But the charm 
of precision, of elegance, of expressing what is 
expressed in the best possible manner, belon*^ 
to it in a supreme degree. There are not many 
things in literature more absolutely incapable 
of improvement in their own style, and as far 
as they go, than a scene of Moli^re a tirade of 
Bacine, a maxim of La Rochefoucauld, a letter 
of Madame de Sevign6, a character of La 
Bruy^re, a peroration of Massillon, when each 
is at his or her best. The reader may in some 
cases feel that he likes something else better, 
but he is incapable of pointing out a blenish. 
If he objects, he must object to something 
extra-literary, to the writer's conception of 
human nature, his political views, his ran^e of 
thought, his selection of subjedt. When the 
one supreme question of criticism formulated 
by Victor Hugo, " L'ouvrage est il bon ou est il 
mauvaisi" (not "aimez vous Touvrage?" 
which is the illegitimate question which nine 
critics out of ten put to themselves), is set in 
reference to the best work of this time, the 
answer cannot be dubious for one moment in 
the case of any one qualified to give an answer at 
all. It is good, and in very many cases it could 
not possibly be better. 

In another " Interchapter,** that ap- 
pended to the French literary history of 
the Eighteenth Century, we have a very 
lively and interesting sketch of the French 
Academy — its rise, influence, reformation, 
and present position. Here is the account 
of the _ 

RUe of the French Academy. 

The famous society, which now shares with 
the original school of Plato the honour of being 
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designated in Enropean languaj^e as ''The 
Academy" without distinguishing epithet, 
was originally nothing but one of these cote- 
ries or clubs, which met at tie house of the 
iudicious and amiable, but not particulairly 
learned Conrart. Conrart's influence with 
fiichelieu, the desire of the latter to secure a 
^Tourable tribunal of critics for his own 
literary attempts, or (to be generous) his fore- 
sight and his appreciation of the genius of the 
French language, determined the Cardinal to 
establish this society. It was modestly en- 
dowed, and was charged with the duty of com- 
posing an authoritative Dictionary of the 
French literary language j a task the slow per- 
forinanee of which has been a stock subject of 
ridicule for two centuries and a half. The 
Academy, though it suffered some vicissitudes 
in the Revolutionary and Napoleonic period, 
has survived all changes, and is virtuiUly one 
of the most ancient existing institutions of 
Prance. But, though it from the beginning 
enjoyed royal and ministerial favour, it was 
long before it collected a reaUy representative 
body of members, and it was subjected at first 
to a good deal of raillery. One of St. Evre- 
mond's early works was a ComSdie des Acad^- 
mi3tes; while one of the most polished and 
severe of his later prose critical studies is a 
" Dissertation on the word ' Vaste,' " in which 
the tendency of the Academy to trifling dis- 
cussions (the curse of all literary societies), the 
literary indolence of its members, and the 
pedagogic limitations of its critical standards, 
are bitterly, though moat politely, ridiculed. 
It did itself httle good by lending its 
name to be the oorer for Richelieu's 
jealousy of the Cid, though there is more 
justice in its examen of that famous play 
than is sometimes supposed. But the institu- 
tion was thoroughly germane to the nature, 
tastes, and literary needs of the French people, 
and it prospered. Conrat was a tower of 
strength to it ; and in the next generation the 
methodical and administrative tolents of Per- 
rault were of greatjservice, while it so obviously 
helped the design of Louis XIV. to play the 
Aagostus, that a tradition of roy^ patronage 
which was not afterwards broken, was esta- 
blished. The greatest blots on the Academy 
were the almost unavoidable servility which 
accompanied this patronage, and the private 
rivalries and cliques which have oceasionally 
kept some of the greatest names of French 
literature out of its lists. Moli^re and Diderot 
are the most shining examples among these, 
bat many others keep them company. Never- 
theless, by the end of the seventeenth century 
at least, it became the recognised aim of every 
Frenchman of letters to belong to the " forty 
geese that guard the capitol " of French liter- 
atnre, as Diderot, not quite a disinterested 
witness, caUed them. Throughout the 
eighteenth century their power was supreme. 
Competition for the various academic prifes 
was^ in the infancy of periodicals, the easiest 
and the commonest method by which a 
struggling man of letters could make himself 
known, and literary heresy of any kind was 
an almost certain cause of exclusion from the 
body whence once the dictatorship of Fonte- 
nelle (a benevolent autocrat who, being some- 
thing of a heretis himself, tolerated freethink- 
ing in others) had ceased. Moreover, except 
in rare cases, chiefly limited to persons of 
rank, who were elected for reasons quite other 
than literary, it was not usual for an author to 
gain admission to the Academy until he was 
well stricken in years, and until, as a natural 
consequence, his tastes were for the most part 
formed, and he was impaftient of innovation. 

Having given these fragments by way 
of examples of Mr. Saintsbur/s way of 
treating of a period and of an institution, 
we cannot refrain from further culling a 
specimen of his criticisms of individual 



writers. We will take his very masterly, 
summarised 

Estimate ot Victor Hugo. 

This somewhat minute account of Victor 
Hugo's work must be supplemented by some 
general criticism of his literary character- 
istics. As will probably have been observed , 
from what has already been said, there are 
remarkable gaps in his ability. In purely in- 
tellectual characteristics, the characteristics 
of the logician and the philosopher, he is weak. 
He is also, as has been said, deficient in the 
sense of humorous contrast, and in the per- 
ception of strict literary proportion. Long 
?'ears of solitary pre-eminence, and of the 
requently unreasonable worship of fools as 
well as of • wise men, have given him, or 
encouraged in him, a tendency to regard the 
universe too much from the point of view of 
France in the first place, Paris in the second, 
and Victor Hugo in the third. His unequalled 
skill in the management of- proper names has 
tempted him to abuse them as instruments of 
sonority in his verse. He is often inaccurate 
in fact, presenting in this respect a remarkable 
resemblance to his counterpart and comple- 
ment Voltaire. The one merit which swallowed 
up almost all others in classical and pseudc- 
classical literature is wanting in him— the 
sense of measure. He is a c'nildish politician, 
a visionary social reformer. But, when all 
this has been said, there remains a sum total 
of purely literary merit which suffices to place 
him on a level with the greatest in literature. 
The mere fact that he is equally remarkable 
for the ezqoisite grace of this smaller lyrics, 
and for the rhetorical magnificence of his decla- 
matory passages, argues some peculiar and 
masterly idiosyncrasy in him. No one has a 
rarer and more delicate touch of pathos, no 
one a more masculine or a fuller tone of indig- 
nation. The great peculiarity of Victor Hugo 
is that his poetry always transports. No one 
who cares for poetry at all, and who has 
mastered the preliminary necessity of acquaint- 
ance with the French language and French 
prosody, can read any of his better works with- 
out gradually rising to a condition of enthusi- 
asm in which the possible defects of the matter 
are altogther lost sight of in the unsurpassed 
and dazzling excellence of the manner. This is 
thespecialtestof poetry, and there is none other. 
The technical means by which Victor Hugo 
produces these effects have been already hinted 
at. They consist in a mastery of varied versi- 
fication, in an extraordinary command of pic- 
torial language, dealing at once with physical 
and mental phenomena, and, above all, in a 
certain irresistible habit of never allowing the 
iron to grow cold. Stroke follows stroke in 
the exciting and transporting process in a 
manner not easy paralleled in other writers. 
Other poets are often best exhibited by very 
short extracts, by jewels five-words long. This 
is not 80 with Victor Hugo. He has such 
jewels, but they are not his chief titles to ad- 
miration. The ardour and flow, a? of molten 
metal, which characterise him are felt only 
in the mass, and must be sought there. What 
has been said of his verse is true, with but 
slight modifications, of his prose, which is 
however on the whole, inferior. His unequalled 
versification is a weapon which he cannot ex- 
change for the less pointed tool of prose with- 
out losing much of his power. His defects 
emerge as his merits subside. But taking him 
altogether, it may be asserted, without the 
least fear of contradiction, that Victor Hugo 
will hold to all posterity the position of the 
greatest poet and of one of the greatest prose 
writers of France. Such a faculty, thrown into 
almost any cause, must have gone far to make 
it triumph. But in a cause of such merits, and 
so stoutly seconded by others, as that of the 
destruction of the clasical tradition which had 
cramped and starved French literature, there 
could be no doubt of success when a champion 



such as Victor Hugo took up and carried 
through to the end the task of championship. 

We take our leave of this volume with 
cordial thanks to the author for having 
made such a valuable addition to our edu 
cational literature. His book can scarcely 
fail to promote the systematic and intelli- 
gent study of French writers by young 
people who have often felt at a loss for 
want of a guide of this sort 



Jolm C. Callioan. 

Dr. H. von Hoist has written for the series 
of American Statesmen a volume on John 0. 
Calhoun. It strikes us that Dr. von Hoist 
takes a high and earnest position in dealing 
with the character and work of this distin- 
guished American statesman. In the first 
paragraph of this volume he indicates, as he 
himself considers, in a few lines the story of 
Calhoun's life. " A man endowed with an 
intellect far above the average, impelled by a 
high-soaring ambition, untainted by any petty 
or ignoble passion, and guided by a character 
of sterling firmn ss and more than common 
purity; yet, with fatal illusion, <le voting all 
his mental powers, all his moral energy, and 
the whole force of his iron will to the service of 
a doomed and unholy cause, and at last sinking 
into the grave in the very moment when, 
under the weight of the top-stone, the tower- 
ing pilUrs of the temple of his impure idol 
are rent to their very base— can anything more 
tragical be conceived?" It was a difficult 
task to accomplish, especially when one con- 
siders that mere criticism, however well carried 
out — and Dr. von Hoist does his work well— is 
not sufficient to retain the interest of a large 
number of readers in a series which aims at 
becoming popular in the States. It is impor- 
tant for EngUsh readers who take an interest 
in American political history to bj acquainted 
with such a book ; but Mr. Calhoun's life was 
80 essentially bound up with American politics, 
and so closely connected with the matter of 
slavery, that only those careful students who 
wish to know what can be known of this im- 
portant matter will turn to the pages of this 
book for information. It is, in oar judgment, 
admirably written. (London : Sampson Low 
and Co.) 
Bible Hanabook. 

La Bible, son Histoire and sa Litt^rature. 
Par un Licenci^ en Th^logie, Professeur 
d'Histoire Eccl^ia8tiqr>e. (Paris : Grassart. 
1882.) The purpose of this little volume of 
less than 300 pages, is to help ordinary readers 
" t« understand and love the holy Book which 
is intended to feed their souls, and to prepare 
them for eternal life." Avoiding all critical 
questions and theological discussions, the 
author presents, in a pleasant and simple 
manner, much useful information respecting 
the formation of the sacred canon, the literary 
branches of the Bible, and its inspiration. He 
then sketches very briefly the lives of its 
writers, and the contents of their writings, the 
progress of revelation, and the influence which 
it has exerted on society, and concludes with 
a few directions as to the use that should be 
male of the Bible and of the way to read it. 
The volume is an interesting resum4 of the 
principal facts relating to the good old Book, 
and will, we trust, have a wide circulation in 
a country like France where the Bible is so 
little known and so little read even among 
Protestants. As compared with English 
manuals of the same kind, it may be called 
meagre, but a large book, or one more crowded 
with materials, would have defeated the author's 
purpose. Here such books are published as 
helps to the understanding of the Scriptures, 
but in France they are needed as a means of 
inducing people to take up and study the 
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STUDIES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 

BY PETER BAYNE, M.Am LL.D. 



CHARLES KINGSLEY, 

SOME BIOGRAPHICAL DETAILS, 

Mrs. Kingsley's biography of her hus- 
band is rich in materials from which to 
construct a history of his mental develop- 
ment and the growth of his character. 
These materials are of the very highest 
order both ift respect of interest and of 
trustworthiness. It was on the 6Lh of 
July, 1839, that Charles Kingsley and 
Miss Fanny Grenfell met "That," said 
Kingsley, many years afterwards, "was 
my real wedding day." A friendship based 
upon the profoundest sympathy of spirit, 
and accompanied from the first by that 
*' elective affinity " of personal preference 
and liking which draws together those 
whom God and Nature intend to be one, 
instantly sprang up between them. Every 
letter addressed to his future wife, which 
we have in this biography, attests the 
truth of Kingsley's saying that the wedding 
had, in essentials, taken place on the firs>t 
day of meeting, and illustrates and confirms 
the description of him at the time, which 
Mrs. Kingsley adds, " He was then full of 
religious doubts, and his face, with its 
unsatisfied, hungeiing look, bore witness 
to the state of his mind. It had a sad, 
longing expression, too, as if he had all 
his life been looking for a sympathy he had 
never found — a rest which he never would 
attain in this world. His peculiar cha- 
racter had not been understood hitherto, 
and his heart had been half asleep. It 
woke up now, and never slept again. For 
the first time, he could speak with perfect 
freedom, and be met with answering 
sympathy. And gradually, as the new 
friendship (which yet seemed old — from 
the first more of a recognition than an 
acquaintance) deepened into intimacy, 
every doubt, every thought, every failing, 
every sin, as he would callnt, was laid 
bare. Counsel was asked and given, all 
things in heaven and earth discussed, and, 
as new hopes dawned, the look of hard 
defiance gave way to a wonderful humility 
and tenderness, which were his cha- 
racteristics, which those who understood 
him, to his dying day.*' 

But we must not anticipate. At the 
time of his spiritual wedding to Miss 
Grenfell, he was still a Cambridge under- 
graduate, and only those who could see 
beneath the surface had any idea of the 
extent to which he was tormented by re- 
ligious doubts. Though " sad, shy,*' and 
" habitually serious," he was " a bold 
rider, a most chivalrous gentleman." His 
intercourse with Miss Grenfell made him 
pause in his course towards scepticism, 
but some time elapsed before order and 
light succeeded to the tumult of his 
thoughts. The cessation of his inter- 
course with Miss Grenfell, which tem- 
porarily took place two months after 
they met, made him at first more 



reckless than before, and he " nearly 
gave up all for lost.** " He read 
little, went in for excitement of every 
kind — boating, hunting, driving, fencing, 
boxing, duck-shooting in the fens — 
anything to deaden the remembrance of 
the happy past, which just then promised no 
future.'* Expressions occur in his letters 
which might be interpreted to mean that 
he had, either at this period or shortly 
before, given way to " sensuality and dis- 
sipation ; * but we may reasonably doubt 
whether he ever went farther in the direc- 
tion of animalism than to run wild in 
what he calU " the excitement of animal 
exercise.** "You cannot understand," 
he writes to Miss Grenfell, " the excite- 
ment of animal exercise from the mere 
act of cutting wood or playing cricket to 
the manias of hunting or shooting or 
fishing. On these thmgs more or less 
most young men live. Every moment 
which is taken from them for duty or for 
reading is felt to be lost.** 

At this time Kingsley was capable 
of walking from Cambridge to London 
in one day — fifty-two miles — without 
inconvenience. VVe may figure him 
also as one of the boldest of those 
riders who followed Professor Sedgwick 
in geological excursions on horseback, 
which the stable-keepers called "joUy- 
gizing.*' " The old professor,*' says a 
friend of Kingsley*s, '*was generally 
mounted on a bony giant, whose 
trot kept most of us at a hand-gallop. 
Gaunt and grim, the brave old Northern 
man seemed to enjoy the fun as much as 
we did — his was not a hunting seat ; 
neither his hands nor his feet ever seemed 
exactly in the right place. But when we 
surrounded him at the trysting-place, 
even the silliest among us acknowledged 
that his lectures were glorious.** At that 
time geological study was really enjoyable, 
involving first of all, as it did, the studying 
of the rocks in the open air, and not 
merely, as Mr. Ruskin complains that 
geology does nowadays, the fossil depart- 
ment of Zoology. From boyhood Kings- 
ley had been an enthusiastic botanist, and 
no one better than Sedgwick could 
have inspired him with enthusiasm for 
geology. 

But he had not yet beaten out a march- 
ing music for his life from the perplexed 
tumult of honest yet painful doubt. 
Writing to his friend of friends from 
Chelsea, where his father then ministered, 
in December, 1840, he contrasts her state 
with his, greatly to the advantage of the 
former. "You believe that you have a 
sustaining Hand to guide you along that 
path (the thorny read of tears and re- 
pentance), an invincible Protector and 
an unerrmg Guide. I, alas 1 have no 
stay for my weary steps, but that same 
abused and stupefied reason which has 
stumbled and wandered, and betrayed me 
a thousand times ere now, and is every 
moment ready to faint and to give up the 
unequal struggle. . . . Man does want 



something more than his reason ! . . . 
If I evtr believe Christianity, it will be 
in that spirit in which you believe it. There 
is no middle course. Either deism, or the 
highest and most monarchial system of Cath- 
olicism ! Between these two I waver." He 
did not here judge himself ^uifg conectly ; 
for his mind, whatever its defects, was not 
of that fatally distempered class that can 
rest only in extremes. He soon settled 
into defiance, uncompromising and out» 
spoken, of the " most monarchical system 
of Catholicism.*' But the expressions 
give us a true glimpse, for all that, into 
the mental interior of Charles Kingsley. 
Through all his modifications of faith and 
feeling, he continued an ardent Anglican, 
a zealous, if illogical Churchman. But no 
one would have subsequently repudiated 
more vehemently than he the feeble, 
though fashionable, paradox that we are 
logically shut up to the alternatives of 
Popery or deism. 

His spiritual progress at this time was 
very rapid, but we are left to imagine its 
particular stages. In December, 1840, 
he still, as we have just seen, spoke of 
his believing Christianity as a possibility 
of the future. In the following May he is 
looking towards the Church ae a profes- 
sion. •' I feel as if, once in the Church, 
I could cling so much closer to God. I 
feel more and more daily that a 
clergyman's life is the one for which 
both my physiqiu and morale were in- 
tended — that the profession will check and 
guide the faulty parts of my mind, while it 
gives full room for my energy — that energy 
which has so nearly ruined me ; but will 
now be devoted utterly, I hope, to the 
service ui God. My views of theoretical 
religion are getting more clear daily, as I 
see more completely the necessity of 
faith.** Coleridge*s Aids to Reflection^ 
Carlyle*s essay on Novalisand some other 
of Carlylc*s writings, and Maurice's King- 
dom of Christ appear to have been influ- 
ential in bringing him to this state of mind 
In June the change is already complete. 
He writes on the 12th of that month : "I 
have been for the last hour on the sea- 
shore, not dreaming, but thinking deeply 
and strongly, and forming determinations 
which are to affect my destiny through 
time and through eternity. Before the 
sleeping earth and the sleepless sea and 
stars I have devoted myself to God ; avow 
never (if He gives me the faith I pray for) 
to be recalled." 

His sympathies with the " high monar- 
chical form of Christianity " — if thatdefines 
the Papacy — had in this interval entirely 
disappeared. On the 23rd of\Jie month in 
which he registered the solemn vow just 
quoted, he refers to the party whose mani- 
festo were the Tracts for the Tinies in terms 
of sharp disapproval, and this tone he 
thenceforth continued to adopt, whenever 
he mentioned them. " Whether wilful or 
self- Jeceived, these men are Jesuits, taking 
the oath to the Articles with moral reser- 
vations y^^^cf^»^tii©01''P^^^" ^*'^'" 
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away in senses utterly different from those 
of their authors." 

During the greater portion of his 
University career, Kingsley had been a 
desultory and negligent student. When 
the end was in view, however, he woke 
up and bestirred himself, and by "six 
months' desperate reading'* gained, in 
classics, a first-class, and in mathematics, 
a senior optime. 

In ihe spring of 1842 we find him 
reading for holy orders. The character 
of St. Elizabeth of Hungary had al- 
ready excited his admiration, and he 
began a biography of her which 'finally 
took shape as a drama, and was his 
first published work of importance. In 
his correspondence at this time we 
meet with expressions which show that 
the cast of sentiment and thought which 
ultimately distinguished him was already 
becommg predominant. "I hate party 
^ books. Men think wrongly when they 
suppose that, in order to combat error, 
they must not allow their opponents to 
have the least right on their side ; no 
opinion in the world hardly is utterly 
*^rong.'' ** What is our present dreariness 
and weariness to what it would have been 
two thousand years ago ? We have now 
the Rock of Ages to cling to. Then, — 
there would have been nothing but mist — 
no certainty but that of our own misery — 
no hope but the stillness of death — 
oh we are highly favoured. When I watch 
the workings of the ancient minds, 
weighed down with the sense of the 
mystery of life, and giddy with the cease- 
less whirl of matter and mind through in- 
finite obscurity, then I feel how safe we 
are 1 Such a man as Lucretius, or 
Pyrrho,' seeing nothing but eternal change 
— motion — heaven and earth one vast 
dreary all-devouring vortex, sucking in to 
destruction all beauty and life and good- 
ness, and reproducing it — with that horrid 
change — destroyed consciousness. Such 
men as these, to whom the universe seemed 
■ one everlasting fiend-dance, infinite in its 
dreariness, eternal in its bowlings ; — hero- 
minds bowed down with the terror of help- 
lessness, and the degradation of ignor- 
ance ; —phantom-builders, trying in vain to 
arrange the everlasting chaos round them : 
— these were the wise of old. And we, by 
the alchemy of God's Spirit, can by 
prayer systematise the chaos, and walk 
upon the rolling mists of infinity, as on 
solid ground." 

At the age of twenty-three, he entered 
upon duty at Eversley, in Hampshire, 
and there, first as curate, then as 
rector, he ministered for three and 
thirty years. The sort of people who 
constituted his flock will be best imagined 
from his own graphic words. "The clod 
of these parts is the descendant of many 
generations of broom squires and deer- 
stealers; the instinct ot sport is strong 
within him still, though no more of the 
Queen's deer are to be shot in the winter 
turnip fields, or, worse, caught by an apple- 



baited hook hung from an orchard bough. 
He now limits his aspirations to hares and 
pheasants, and too [Trobably, once in his 
life, * hits the keeper into the river,' and 
reconsiders himself for a while over a 
crank in Winchester gaol. Well, he has 
his faults, and I have mine. But he is a 
thorough good fellow, nevertheless. Civil, 
contented, industrious, and often very 
handsome; a far shirewder fellow too — 
owing to his dash of wild forest blood, 
from gipsy, highwayman, and what not — 
than his bullet-headed and flaxen-polled 
cousin, the pure south Saxon of the chalk 
downs. Dark haired he is, ruddy, and 
tall of bone \ swaggering in his youth ; but 
when he grows old, a thorough gentle- 
man, reserved, stately, and courteous as 
a prince." 

With parishioners of this kind the 
Rector of Eversley had no want of fellow- 
feeling. The landscape aspects of his 
parish were also much to his mind. Wild 
moorlands, heath c ad, with racing winds 
and trailing clouds and bits of water, and 
hosts of shaggy fir-trees. He might have 
begn seen, on a hot summer day, '* passing 
the morning in a lonely woodland bath — a 
little stream that trickles off the moor — 
with the hum of bees, and the sleepy song 
of birds around," and myriads of insects 
humming among the flowers. " And over 
all, as the cool water trickled on, hovered 
the delicious sense of childhood and 
simplicity, and purity and peace, which 
every temporary return to a state of 
nature gives," 

Expatiating in the wild beauty of nature, 
and conversing with the simple and manly 
peasantry of Hampshire, he grew more 
and more severe in his reprobation of the 
Tractarians. "I read some of the sermons 
by authors of * Tracts of the Times,' which 
you gave me. There is the same moaning 
piety in them, and something darker. I 
was frightened at a sermon of Newman's on 
* Christian Reverence,' in which he tries to 
show that Christ used to 'deter' people and 
repel them ! And he illustrates by the case 
of the young ruler, and says that He was 
severe on Nicodemus, and that * He made 
Himself strange and spake roughly' to 
those who inquired. This is very dark 
and dismal." The mixture of anger and 
contempt with which he regarded the 
sacerdotal party tended naturally to 
keep his sympathies open to human ex- 
cellei.ce of every kind — to virtue and 
affection, however little they had about 
them of technical sacredness. Though 
an expression of veneration for the Church 
of England occasionally escapes him, and 
though there is a trace of sectarian vul- 
garity in some of His references to Dissent, 
his fundamental views, when they happen 
to crop out, are found to be thoroughly 
genial and broad. His Church consists of 
** all those who in any place call upon 
the name of Jesus." Nay, he does not 
scruple to define the Church as the *' collec- 
tive healthy humanity of the earth." And the 
brotherly love of man — the mere emotion 



of affection that circles the world with its 
ocean stream — was to him infinitely inte- 
resting. " I could tell you a thousand 
stories," he writes to Miss Grenfell ; " I 
will some day — to prove the mysterious 
abysses of a man's heart — God's image ! 
Here is one. There were two Dover 
coachmen — twins. One drove the up 
coach, the other the down, for thirty 
years, so that they never saw each other 
night or day, but when they whirled past 
once a day, each on his box, on their 
restless homeless errand. They never 
noticed each other in passing but by the 
jerk of the wrist, which is the cant sign 
of recognition among horse-driving men. 
Brutes I the sentimentalist will say— for 
they were both fat, jolly men ! And 
when one of them died, the other took 
to his bed in a few days in perfect health, 
and pined away and died also 1 His 
words w^e, * Now Tom is gone, I can't 
stay.' Was not that spirit love? " 



NOTES ON OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 

The present month is marked by two notice- 
able events in the world of our monthly 
periodical literature; it is announced that 
with the October number the publication of 
Pfaaer*s Magazine will cease ; and Mr. John 
Morley presents his readers with what he 
calls a " valedictory " on the occasion of his 
retirement from the editorial chair of the 
Fortnightly Review, 

It is with a certain sense of respectful regret 
that we take our leave of Fraser, which in 
days gone by bad a distinct character of its 
own^ and which long before younger and more 
spirited rivals made their appearance in the 
fields afforded, doubtless^ to many of our 
readers as well as to ourselves, some pleasant 
hours of entertainment and instruction. It 
cannot> however^ be wholly a matter of sur- 
prise to the observant reader that Fraser* s has 
proved unequal to the task which the keen 
competition of the times has forced upon it. A 
magazine which has existed for more than 
fifty years has given evidence of vitality 
which ought to be of considerable advantaji^e 
to it as against brand-new competitors, an 
advantage which ought not to be lightly set 
aside, much less thrown away. Venerable 
age^ in the case of magazines and periodicals, 
as of individuals, increases both claims 
and opportunities, if it be connected 
with abiding elasticity and power of adapta- 
tion to new and ever-changing circumstances 
and conditions. It seems to us that when, a 
few years ago, Eraser's abandoned its old dress 
for a more modem one, it also abandoned its 
old characteristic features, and did not replace 
them by anything equally distinctive and more 
attractive. It came to be a fairly good maga- 
zine of somewhat mixed character, but not 
strong in any particular direction. It gave 
its readers a little fiction, a little gossiping 
essay-writing, a little literary criticism, and a 
little political disquisition, but one was apt to 
lay it down with the feeling that it was 
" neither one thing nor the other." Its lighter 
pages were scarcely bright enough to satisfy 
the lazy, desultory, general reader ; its graver 
papers were not solid enough to satisfy strong 
appetites, while, as for politics, those who 
wanted them could find them, more highly 
spiced, elsewhere. In a v^ord, the magiizino 
has been one which appeared to aim at catch- 
ing several classes of readers, and which had 
some claim upon the attention of them all, 
but which did not entirely please or satisfy 
any of them. In literature, as in life. 
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the line which marks off success from failure 
is often a narrow one, and, to ordinary eyes, so 
indistinct that some observers are disposed to 
argue that there is no line at all, so far as the 
qualities employed and the means used are 
concerned, and that the differing results must 
be set down to " luck," or to some other equally 
convenient, but indefinite, influence. People, 
however, who cannot minutely analyse or trace 
the processes of cause and effect are pretty 
generally guided to by no means indefinite 
practical decisions, and when a magazine or 
other publication does not meet their wants or 
command their interest, they are apt to leave 
it unbought, and so to withhold from it the 
necessary conditions of continued existence. 

Mr. John Morley, in taking leave of his 
readers in the Fortnightly, gives an interesting 
glance at the course which ihat Be view has 
pursued from its commencement under the 
editorship of the late George Henry Lewes, 
and during the last fifteen years under his own 
guidance. After paying a cordial tribute to 
the coadjutors with whom he has worked, Mr. 
Morley makes some remarks on the subject of 
signed articles, the introduction of which was 
one of the chief experiments which the Fort- 
nightly was established to try. In his opinion 
the question with regard to the expediejicy or 
otherwise of using signatures in periodical and 
journalistic literature has resolved itself rather 
into the inquiry, " How long the exclusively 
anonymous periodicals will resist the innova- 
tion ? '* He observes, however : " On the whole 
it may be said that the change from anony- 
mous to signed articles has followed the course 
of most changes. It has not led to one-half 
either of the evils or of the advantages that its 
advocates and its opponents foretold." The 
matter is, we think, very discriminatingly 
summed up, when Mr. Morley, having dis- 
missed the foolish and unjust misconcep- 
tion of journalists "as a shameless body^, 
thirsting for the blood of better men thafl 
themselves, or ready to act as editor's instru- 
ment for money," says : ** As to the compara- 
tive effects of the two systems (of signed and 
unsigned articles) on literary quality, no 
prudent observer with adequate experience 
will lay down an unalterable rule. Habit, no 
doubt, counts for a great deal, but, apart from 
habit, there are differences of temperament 
and peculiar sensibilities. Some men write 
best when they sign what they writ^j they 
find impersonality a mystification and an in- 
cumbrance; anonymity makes them stiff, 
gompous, and over-magisterial. With others, 
owever, the effect is just the reverse. If they 
sign, they become self-conscious, stilted, and 
even pretentious; it is only when they are 
anonymous that they recover simphcity and 
ease. It is as if an actor, who is the soul 
of what is natural under the disguises of 
his part, should become extremely artifi- 
cial if he were compelled to come upon the 
stage in his own proper clothes, and speak- 
ing only with his ordinary voice." We 
may add, from our own observation, that the 
comparative effect of signed and unsigned 
articles upon the readers — which is also a 
point of importance— is an equally variable 
quantity. ALL names, after all, cannot be 
great, or well-known ; and while it is true that 
some people are impresed by the sound of a 
great name, we have heard a string of remarks 
and ejaculations from a reader, glancing over 
a monthly table of Contents, such as the fol- 
lowing : " Oh, here's that everlasting twaddler 
and crotcheetor. Dr. A., going on again ! " 
" Well, I wonder what the Duke of B. knows 
about so-and-so!" "There's Professor C. 
got some new fad into his head 1 " " Who on 
earth is Mr. D., and who cares what he says or 
thinks about things?" Anonymity, at any 
rate, puts a check upon this method of ap- 
praising or discounting an article at first 
glance. Noting that the success of Reviews 
marks *' a very considerable revolution in the 



intellectual habits of the time,*' Mr. Morley 
says : " They have brought abstract discus- 
sion from the library down to the parlour, 
and from the serious* student down to the 
first man in the street." He proceeds : " Specu- 
lation has become entirely democratised. 
This is a tremendous change to have come 
about in little more than a dozen years. How 
far it goes let us not be too sure. It is no new 
discovery that what looks like complete toler- 
ance may be in reality only complete indiffer- 
ence. Intellectual fairness is often only 
another name for indolence and inconclusive- 
ness of mind. Just a love of truth is some- 
times a fine phrase for temper. To be piquant 
counts for much, and the interest of seeing on 
the drawing-room tables of devout Catholic 
and high-flying Anglican article after article, 
sending divinities, creeds, and churches all 
headlong into limbo, was, indeed, piquant. 
Much of all this elegant^ dabbling in infidelity 
has been a caprice of fashion. The Agnostic 
has had his day with the fine ladies, like the 
black footboy of other times, or the spirit- 
rapper and table-turner of our own. When 
one perceived that such people actually 
thought that the churches had been raised on 
their feet by the puerile apologetic of Mr. 
Mallock, then it was easy to know that they 
had never really fallen. What we have been 
watching, after all, was, perhaps, a tourna- 
ment, not a battle." Mr. Morley's article has 
many other suggestive and forcible observa- 
tions, and is sufficient by itself to give this 
number of the Fortnightly a special value. We 
shall look with interest to the way in which 
his successor, Mr. Estcott, sets about hia 
work. 

In the NineteerUh Century, Mr. 0. Kegan 
Paul writes on " Faith and Un-faith," ana he 
states that, to aid in clearing his own mind 
and the minds of others, he desires to show that 
on Christian premisses, by which are understood 
'* those accepted by the majority of Christian 
folk, the very dogmas of Rom6, which often give 
most offence and are considered most extreme, 
are not only to be justified, but maintained, 
with even greater ease than those which find 
less opposition, and to ask whether it be not a 
logical necessity that whoso denies them should 
deny much more, or, accepting them, should, 
at least, not judge harshly those who go on to 
beliefs which are implicitly involved in them." 
We confess that we do not find our own minds 
'•cleared" by Mr. Paul's argument ; rather he 
seems to make "confusion worse con- 
founded." We have no objection, certainly, 
to his charity, but we confess that his logic 
appears to be of a baiting character. The 
gist of his disquisition seems to be that we 
may as well accept a bushel of difficulties as 
a handful, and that, as we cannot know every- 
thing, it is as well to make up our minds to 
know nothing. Mr. George Howell gives 
some information on "The Financial Con- 
dition of Trades Unions," setting forth a large 
number of important statistics, and giving a 
very roseate account of the organisations re- 
ferred to. Lord Brabazon pleads on behalf 
of " Tha Early Closing Movement ; " and the 
Abb^ Martin describes the " French Educa- 
tional System." The writer points a warn- 
ing moral to England from the facts which he 
Bets forth, and expresses the hope that 
*' England will leave her school system un- 
touched ; and, above all, that she will retain 
her school managers ; that she will not meddle 
with her denominational schools, and that 
the Board schools introduced in 1870 will not 
usurp a larger educational sphere than they at 
present occupy. England," he adds, " has not 
yet pledged herself to enter upon the perilous 
path now being trodden by Continental 
nations ; but she has reached the slip- 
pery descent which leads to it. May she 
be warned to stop short whilst it is yet in 
her power to do so, before she has made 
another step in the direction of State-sup- 



ported centralised education ! " Dr. C. H. H, 
Wright gives an account of '* The Site of Para- 
dise," his remarks being based upon Dr. 
Delitzsch's learned investigations upon that 
ancient problem presented in the early chapters 
of Genesis. The conclusion arrived at from the 
facts brought forward is *' that while the geo- 
graphical truthfulness of the narrative of the 
book of Genesis appears to be established (by 
modem research), serious doubts are at the 
same time thrown upon its antiquitv." There 
is also a practical article oti " Profit Sharing 
in Agriculture," and another on '* Hand- 
work for Children." 

The Contemporary has three articles under 
the heading " Egypt," which contain a good 
deal of information and a good many " views," 
altogether a solid contribution towards the 
formation of an intelligent public opinion on 
matters financial and political which are 
gradually emerging from the clouds and dust 
of diplomacy, chicanery, and war, into the 
clear li,jht of day. Dr. Komaues replies to 
Dr. Conder's contribution of last month on 
" Natural Selection and Natural Theology," 
and be effectively retorts upon Dr. Conder his 
own statement as to the undesirabiUty of per- 
sons writing upon subjects on which they 
have "not taken the trouble to think." 
Apropos of the subject which is to engage the 
Autumn Session of Parliament^ Mr. Baden- 
Powell writes on " Cldture for the English 
House of Commons," and endeavours to suggest 
an improvement on Mr. Gladstone's First ^E^so^ 
lution on the subject, insisting that the pro-^ 
posal of vesting power to close a debate in 
" the bare majority," of which so much has 
been said, ought to be superseded by one vest- 
ing the decision in a majority consisting of 
" three-fourths of the members present " in a 
debate. Some pleasant literary gossip and 
criticism on "Foreign Bards and English 
Poets," is given by Mr. Eobinaon. Dr. Haj- 
man puts in a plea for " Diocesan Synods," as 
the first " of all Church reforms, and there are 
many which we sorely need." This paper was 
an address delivered to a clerical audience, 
and following; it we have a lecture delivered 
at Cambridge by Professor Max Muller on 
"What Can India Teach Us?" The Pro- 
fessor, in introducing his effective discourse, 
observes : " If I were to look over the whole 
world to find out the country most richly 
endowed with all the wealth, power, and beauty 
that Nature can bestow, — in some parts a very 
Paradise on earth — I should point to India, i f 
I were asked under what sky the human mind 
has most folly developed some of its choicest 
gifts, has most deeply pondered on the greatest 
problems of life, and has found solutions to* 
some of them which well deserve the attention 
even of those who have studied Plato and 
Kant — I should point to India. And if I were 
to ask myself from what literature we, here in 
Europe, |we who have been nurtured almost 
exclusively on the thoughts of Greeks and 
Bomans, and of one Semitic race, the Jewish, 
may draw that corrective which is most wanted 
in order to make our inner life more perfect, 
more comprehensive, more universal, in fact 
more truly human, a life, not for the Ufe only, 
but a transfigured and eternal life—again I 
should point to India." The other subjects 
treated in the Review are " The Radical and 
Revolutionary Parties of Europe," "Comets," 
and "Contemporary Life and Thought in 
France." 

Mr. Mostyn Price, inspector of schools in the 
district of Newp>ort, Monmouthshire, observes in his 
official report that he would gladly see *'a better 
mental bill of fare provided for pupil teachers in the 
selection of theii passages for recitation than is 
usually the case." ** Carlyle, Mill, Hallam, or any 
of the English classics (he adds) will be better and 
gaia higher marks than common-place stuff extracted 
from Defoe or Dickens." i r^ r^ r\ I r> 
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NEW MUSIC AND SONGS. 

Who is the Angd thai Cameihf ParfrSong 
for a Mixed Choir. Poetry by Adslaide 
P&OCTO&. Music by Henky Lssue. Price 
6d. net. (London: Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
and Co., 84, New Bond-street, and 325, Ox- 
ford-street, W.) Readers of Miss Proctor's 
voi-ses will remember the answer to the ques- 
tion, '*Who is the angel that cometh?" 
First came Life, whose gifts are not to be 
questioned, be they good or ill. To him 
succeeded Joy with his glittering wings, to be 
held so long as he would stay. Next the 
Angel of Pain, casting shadows over our 
work, and yet crowns were won beneath them. 
Last angel of all. Death, the one which Miss 
Proctor in other verses waits to ' ' greet as a 
friend." In the accomplished hands of Mr. 
Henry Leslie the. light and shade of such a 
theme are safe. Into the spirit of each verse 
he has entered, followed in every instance by 
a song of thankfulness, "Blessed is he that 
comet5i in the name of the Lord.'' The- song is 
arranged for soprano, alto, tenor, and bass. 

The Bose*s Love. Cantata for three Female 
Voices. Music by A. Schlibbnsr. Price 
28. 6d. net. (London : Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
and Co., 84, New Bond-street, and 325, 
Oxford-street, W.) The story of the love of 
the Queen of Flowers, as presented here, is 
slight in every sense of the word. While the 
flowers are joining in welcoming daybreak the 
rose declines to be joyful, and informs the 
lily and others' of her companions that the 
knight who wooed her had been false to his 
vows, and deserted her. The gold beetle, 
whose constancy has been questioned, arrives 
in time to clear himself from puBpicions,and he 
and his rose describe their happiness in a duet 
which immediately precedes the final chorus. 
The voices for which this cantata is written 
are two soprani and an alto. There are three 
choruses, solos for first and second soprani 
respectively, alto recitative, and the duet pre- 
viously alluded to. The vocal parts of this 
cantata are very simple, and, being well sup- 
ported by a pianoforte accompaniment, the 
work is particularly suitable for young students. 
Part singing is now cultivated in every girl's 
school, and new compositions are always in 
demand for festivals. 

Welcome Spring. Duet for Soprano and Bari- 
tone. CompoBed by A. Schlisbnsb. English 
version freely after the Dutch. Price 43. 
(London : Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, 
New Bond-street, and 325, Oxford-street, W.) 
This song is a version with English words, a 
free translation of the original Dutch verses 
of a duet to which the Society of Arts at the 
Hague awarded first prize. Coming stamped 
wiS such an imprimatur, " WelQome Spring " 
requires no other certificate of merit, its 
scholarly writing fully justifying the estimate 
formed by the author's countrymen. Key E, 
changing to A, and again to £. 

To Thee My Love. Song. Words from The 
Family Hera/d, Music composed by Edward 
Holmes. (London : Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
and Co., 84, New Bond-street, and 325, Oxford- 
street, W.) A Bong which, if not very strong, 
is very sweet and graceful. Love songs appear 
to be always in demand, but in this one the 
adorer must not allow his feelings to deprive 
him of full control of his vocal powers, as slight 
singing will not do justice to the melody. 

Kissing Little Maidens. Written by Chablbs 
Town LET. Composed by A. D. Duvivier. 
Price 4s. (London: Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
and Co., 84, New Bond-street, and 325, Oxford- 
street, W.) The maidens who are subjects of 
the song are only ten years of age, with cherry 
lips pouting, and eyes very bright. The 
measure is lively, andante giocoso, the com- 
poser writes it; the time is three crotchets 
in the bar, and the metronome figures allow 
for forty bars coming within a minute's time. 
The key is E^ changing to 0, and -again to E. 



Compass D to E. A second setting is also 
published in the l^^y of D. 

Dawn, Song. Words by Lewis Florbn. 
Music by Ernest Ford. Price . 4b. (Lon- 
don: Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, 
New Bond-street, and 325, Oxford-street, W.) 
A song for a fiuent singer, and this applies 
respectively to the three different registers 
for which editions have been set, viz., one in 
B fiat, one in C, and a third a semitone higher 
than C in D fiat. The melody has, to the full 
extent, what may be called, " the poetry of 
motion," but the accompaniment, which is well 
.vritten, must not be loooked upon aj3 a guide 
and support for the voice when a difficult 
interval has to be taken. 

The Child of the Bouth, Song. Words by 
U. A. Taylor. Music by Cabb Moseley. 
Price Is* (London : Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
and Co., 84, New Bond-street, and 325, 
Oxford-street, W.) Narrative songs of a cer- 
tain class, with a sufficient vein of sentiment 
running through the story, at present enjoy 
considerable popularity. Madame MudieBoling- 
broke and others of our popular female vocalists 
have added this song to their portfolios, and 
find it highly appreciated by concert-room 
audiences. The story is told in alternate 
recitative and rhythm, a form not yet hack- 
neyed, and breaking gracefully the monotony 
of the usiud ballad style. " The Child of the 
South" is a little Italian child, "only a 
player's child," with rosy mouth and shining 
golden hair. How she sang herself into one 
heart, and how five years afterwards, when 
she was a famous woman, they two met again 
once more, we strongly advisa readers to 
learn for themselves from the song. Key A, 
Compass, Aon the second ledger line below 
to E in the fourth space. 

Hesperus. Canzonet. Words from the 
Greek of Sappho, by Erirm Abnold, M.A., 
F.B.O.S., Companion of the Stax of India. 
Music by C. A. Macibone. Price 48. (London : 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond- 
street, and 325, Oxford-street, W.) A transla- 
tion from Sappho naturally arouiies consider- 
able expectation, and suggests doubts as to the 
ability of a modern musician to treat the 
subject with sufficient grandeur. But, happily 
for Miss Macirone, the verses which Mr. 
Edwin Arnold has translated are exceedingly 
slight, and she has been at liberty to make 
them altogether subservient to the end she 
proposes, setting them to music in canzonet 
form. Miss Macirone always writes weU, and 
this song, if less catching to the popular ear 
than others she has written, will find more 
favour with scholars, who must appreciate 
its eleganoe and finish. Key C. Compass 
DtoE. 

Take Back the Flower. Song. Words by 
Colonel HuoEBS Hallbtt. Music by Ettobe 
Gblli. Price 48. (London : Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond-street, and 325, 
Oxford-street, W.) We live in an age of emanci- 
pation when the old laws which were supposed 
to govern the arts and sciences are freely 
called into question. Some little eccentricities 
in the writing of the accompaniment of this 
song may possibly be merely flights of genius, 
it is so very difficult to be quite surej the 
melody is not strictly original, but it is admit- 
ted on all sides that we must not look for such 
a phenomenon as an original ballad. Two 
editions of " Take Back the Flower " are pub- 
lished. No. 1, for soprano or tenor, in E flat j 
No. 2, for contralto or baritone, in C. 

A Story of the Past. Ballad. Words by 
M\by Mabk Lemon. Music by Alfbkd 
Bedhead. Price 43. (London : Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond-street, 
and 325, Oxford-street, W.) That we can all 
read calmly, and even find interest in bearing 
of the misfortunes of others, is evidenced by 
the popularity of such a ballad as this one. It 
is founded on a well-worn theme, that of two 
lovers parted by fate in this life^ and one^ 



who is the survivor, asking how it will be 
with them both in that future meeting, when 
forgetting and forgiving are done with for 
ever. In justice to the composer it should be 
added that he has told the story in graceful 
musical phrases, giving it that pathos which 
all true lovers must desire to find in such a 
tale. Key, G. Compass, E. to G. 

Mistress Mine. Dedicated to Frank E. 
Cox, Esq. Words from S'aakespeare's " Twelfth 
Night." Music by Livesby Cabbott. Price 
43. (London : Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 
84. New Bond-street, and 308a, Oxford-street, 
W.) It cannot be denied that the composer, 
like the lover m the song, can sing both high 
and low, which seems to have been a recom- 
mendation in Shakespeare's time. The song 
is a good one for a baritone voice, though the 
melody is somewhat of a plagiarism, unoon- 
sciously, possibly, to the writer. " O Mistress 
Mine " harf aXrewiy been sung frequently in 
public. 

Memories. Song. Words from the German, 
by J. G. Bailey, M.A., LL.D. Music by 
RiccABDO Basobi. Pricc 48. (London : 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, New 
Bond-street, and 325, Oxford-street, W.) Horr 
Maas having already made this song known 
and popular, it requires no eulogium. Two 
editions of it are published — one in C and 
another a losser third higher in E flat. It is 
almost superfluous to add that '* Memories " 
is not a composition for a feeb'e or merely 
sentimentfU singer, but requires powers well 
disciplined to render it as Mr. Joseph Maas 
has taught lis to expect. 

Two Doves, Song. Words by Chbistina 
G. RosETTi. Music by £obt. B. Addison. 
Price 3s. (London: Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
and Co., 84, New Bond-street, and 325, Oxford- 
street, W.) A critic who would object to any 
thing written by Miss Christina d. Rosetti, 
would be classed with Mr. Matthew Arnold's 
British Philistine. Seeing how Mr. Addison 
can write his melody and accompaniment, *it 
is to be wished that he had had more intelli- 
gible verses. " Two Doves " is for a contralto 
v<nce. Key E. . 

Come, Let's Play at Soldiers. Boys' March. 
Words by W.H.L. Music by Viscountess Folke- 
stone. Price3d.net. (London: Stanley Luoos, 
Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond-street, and 325, 
Oxford-street, W.) Having been performed 
at the Village Choir Festival, Oswestry, last 
year, and presumably written for the occa- 
sion, this Boys' March need not be taken aa 
a fair example of Lady Folkestone's powers. 
Though up to the la vel of a very large num- 
ber of amateur's songs, it still falls far short 
of "It was a Thorn," and other of this 
lady's compositions with which the public are 
familiar. 

Minuet Impromptu. Pour piano. Compost 
et dedi6 h Miss Etbel Ooold. Par Walter 
Macfabben. Price 4s. (London: Stanley 
Lucas, Weber, and Co., 84, New Bond-street, 
and 325, Oxford-street, W.) It is popularly 
supposed that the minuet is played out in every 
sense of the word ; but this hasty generalisa- 
tion must be postponed until after Mr. Walter 
Macfarren's last composition has been received 
and welcomed. Captious critics to the con- 
trary, the measure admits in good hands of 
scholarly treatment, and this composition will 
be a useful addition to our portfolios of light 
music for drawing-room performance. 

Abort Notices. 

No Longer a ClUld, by Maud Jean Franc 
(Sampson Low), is a pretty little story of the 
novelette order, sweet and sad, and written 
with considerable taste and delicacy of feeling. 
— Lena, the heroine, the daughter of a surly 
German father and an English mother, neg- 
looting the etiquette of the country of her birth, 
allows her affections to become engaged by a 
young man who calls at her father's farm in 
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search of emplojtnent. Of course Lindsey 
proves to be a gentleman by birth and educa- 
tion ; but Lena's father, ignorant of Lindsey 's 
affection, forces her into marriage with a 
wealtby neighbour. Lena yields because from 
Lindsey'slong silence she concludes him dead ; 
but when authentic news of his death from 
consumption reaches her, the shock is fatal. 
The story is pathetic and interesting, with no 
moral beyond what the reader may put into it. 

Orpheus and Eurydice, by Charles R. Panter 
M.A., LL.D. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.), 
consists of a principal poem which gives the 
title to the small volume, and various minor 
poems of a distinctively Irish tone, as is natu- 
ral from the pen of an Irishman. As this is a 
second edition, the work has evidently met 
with success, and we need only mention that 
the poems are fluent and elegant in style, 
without any special originality. 

A very pretty little volume of poems is 
called Songs of Many Days, by K. C. (Marcus 
Ward and Co.) The Songs are chiefly on 
classical subjects, and are touched with a light 
and tender hand. " The Last Bide of Juanina " 
evidences skill in lyrical measures and is 
peculiarly musical. "Persephone's Songs" 
too are full of melody and beauty. Among 
the many volumes of poetry published by 
anonymous writers, this small book ought to 
flnd recognition as containing some flne gold 
where so much is usually dross. 

Mr. Theodore Compton has succeeded in 
giving a true and lifelike portrait of one of the 
loveliest counties of England in the volume, 
Winscombe Sketches Among the Mendip Hills 
(William Poole), originally penned about twenty 
years ago. These sketches still hold the full 
flavour of rural delight in spite of later revi- 
sion and the re-arrangement consequent on 
changes and chances which time has effected. 
If any one desires to get a comprehensive idea 
of Somersetshire, its natural beauties, its 
historv, datingback to the time when Hannah 
More lived at Barlev Wood and first planned a 
Sunday school^ and further back to Anglo- 
Saxon times, its rural population and 
quaint superstitions, its n8,tural history and 
its mdual prog^ss — ^let them forthwith in vest 
in tniB pleasant volume and enjoy a thoroughly 
good handbook of all that is worth noting in 
the county, the characteristic charm of which, 
Coleridge termed ** its lurality." 

Love finds itself at home in any place, and 
why not On the Bigi ? Linton Clare at least has 
written a brief love story, and localised it on that 
breezy 8x>ot whither travellers repair too often 
to ** view the mist, and miss the view." There 
is nothing special in the story, which is simply 
written, quite harmless, and possibly taken 
from fact. (City of London Publishing Com- 
pany.) 

Facts to Impress, Fancies to Delight, by Fredk. 
T. Gammon (S. W.Partridge), consist of three 
divisions, biographical, historical, and some 
short stories. Mr. Gammon has told o'er again 
the oft-told tales of Livingstone, Baikes, 
Howard, Keed« and Gough. The historical 
portion touches on well-worn themes, still there 
will probably be found some who enjoy the 
simple narrative of valuable lives and ancient 
history. 

The author of a book with the singular title 
A Oallimaf^ry (City of London Publishing 
Company), is a Mr. Frederick Ayckboum who 
sets forth the incidents of his life during the 
last half -century in simple and concise narra- 
tive. This gentleman had the honour in 
infancy of being patted on the head by the 
Princess Charlotte. A variety of equally 
interesting facte may be gained by perusing 
this book which is exactly what it professes to 
be, a veritable hotch-potch or medley. Mr. 
Ayckboum has been the inventor of numerous 
articles for use, principally at sea, and has seen 
a good deal of life, chiefly low life. The book 
is, however, interesting as the genuine expe- 
rience of a man belonging to the working class 



who by dint of talent and industry has suc- 
ceeded in achieving some- solidly useful work, 
and written several books. 

Quy Sylvester^ s Chlden Tear, by James Yeames 
(T. Woolmer), is a pleasantly written, rather 
old-fashioned book about one or two boys and 
their characters. There is always something 
interesting in the development of boyish 
character, and Mr. Yeames has contrived to tell 
enough to prove himself capable of conside- 
rable insight into boy-nature. This will be a 
favourite story ^vith young people. 

Childhood at Inverkeithing ; or, Life at a Lata- 
retto, by James Simson (Bailli^re,Tyndall and 
Co.), is not by any means the dreadful and re- 
pulsive book suggested by its title. Mr 
Simscn's reminiscences date back entirely to 
the period before he reached ten years of age, 
and the Lazaretto at Inverkeithing had b^n 
long discontinued as a government quarantine 
establishment at the time referred to. The 
position of his home^ indeed, was both pleasant 
and picturesque, standlneon the southern side 
of the inner bay of Inverkeithing in Fifeshire. 
It was somewhat isolated, and the childish ex- 
periences narrated here have consequently an 
element of unusualness which renders tnero 
very well worth reading. Beyond this we see 
no special interest except as a singular instance 
of childish observation and later memory. Mr. 
Simson is already known as the author of 
various works and as editor of a " History of 
the Gipsies," written by his father. 

Story after Story, by the author of " Cheerful 
Sundavs " (Wells G^ardner, Darton, and Co.), 
is another contribution to the pleasure of the 
little folks who are so carefully served nowa- 
days. The text is in good bold tvpe and the 
illustrations abundant. The mntispiece, 
however, is a failnre from an artistic point of 
view. 

Pen Pletnrea of Modem Xnthorf 

Appears as the second volume of a series 
entitled The Lii&rary Hfe, by William Shepard. 
The editor tells ns that tlds volume includes 
not biographies, but a series of sketches, 
anecdotes, and personal reminiscences relating 
to the more modem authors; that is, the 
authors who are now living, or who have died 
very recently, and whose work belongs to the 
present half of the century. The book is a 
compilation, and much of it comes from 
magazines. It includes notices of many 
of the most popular writers, such as CJarlyle, 
George Eliot Kuskin, John Henry Newman, 
Tennyson, Emerson, Whittier, LongfeUow, 
Lowell, Holmes, 'the Brownings* and others. 
It is convenient to have a good deal of inte- 
resting but fugitive information put together 
in this handy form, and there are a large 
number of readers who will be thankful to Mr. 
Shepard for having studied their convenience 
and entertainment with so much felicity and 
success. (New York : G. P. Putnam's Sons j 
London : Sampson Low.) 

Messrs. G. Philip and Son, Fleet-street, 
have published an Elementary Atlas, and 
Geography, " containing the essentials of the 
Geography of the Wond and thirty coloured 
maps,*' edited by J. F. Williams. We have 
looked through the volume with some care, 
and consider it a very satisfactory and conve- 
nient school-book. We can heartily recom- 
mend it to parents and teachers. The idea of 
combining geography and atlas in one volume 
is an exc^lent one, the advantage of the plan 
being obvious. From the same firm we have 
received a c^y of their Handy Atlas of the 
Counties of W<Ues, one ot a series of "Handy 
Volumes for Tourists," which has 1 een pre- 
pared by Mr. John Bartholomew, and which 
is certainly "handy" and clear, and can, we 
doubt not, be relied upon for accuracy. The 
tourist can scarcely do better then put one of 
these volumes into his pocket on starting for a 
ramble. 



LITERARY TABLE TALK. 

— A meeting of the Longfellow Memorial Fund 
will be held early in October. 

— Messrs. Longmans and Co.announce theappear. 
ance of their new sixpenny magazine on November ist. 

— A new Society journal is in preparation. Society 
is e\idently much to be pitied. 

— Captain Mayne Rdd has secured a pension from 
the United States Government for his military 
services. 

— Mr. Swinburne's ** Tristram of Lyonesse '* has 
passed into a second edition, which will appear in 
about a fortnight 

— The Bibliographer for October contains an in- 
teresting article on " The Librarians of Cambridge,*' 
and also a continuation of '* London Signs of Book- 
sellers and Printers," by Mr. E. W. Ashbee, F.S.A. 

— The first part of Mr. Anthony TroUope's new 
novel, "The Land Leaguers," having reference to 
Irish life of the present time, will appear in Li/f on 
November 15. 

— There is reason to believe that the essays con- 
tributed by Professor Stanley ]evons to the Corttem- 
porary Review will shortly be published in a collected 
form. 

— The Ix>ndon Society for the Extension of 
University Tejclung will open its seventh seviion in 
October. Lectures will be delivered at twenty-one 
centres. 

7— The veteran historian, I..eopold Von Ranke, ia 
now engaged in preparing for the press the third 
volume of his " Weltgeschichte." It will comprise 
the Roman Empire and the beginning of Christianity. 

— It is said that the family of P.J. Proudboa have 
reoently discovered a manuscript of bis bearing the 
title of ** Le Cesarisme et THistoire." They propose 
to publish it 

— Yet anothei new political newspaper is to be pub- 
lished at Paris after the holidays. This is Le Passant. 
to be edited by M. Jules Simon ; and it is said to 
have a good deal of money at its lack. 

— Mr. Biricett Foster is engaged in making a 
series of drawings of the cathedrals of England and 
Wales. These will also, we beUeve, be exhibited at 
Messrs. Dowdeswell's, bat not till the spring. 

~~ Manchester and Liverpool have now well-con- 
ducted daily newspapers, published at a half-penny. 
Whenare we to expect them in London? Theie is 
a fortune for the num who makes the attempt. 

— £>r. SchUemann seems to live in an atmosphere 
becoming a great Hellenic explorer. His residence 
in Athens is described as a statdy marble palace, 
and over its doors a stately gokien inscription 
announces that it is the Hall of Shimi. 

— The October number of the Antiquary has an 
interesting article on *' Extracts from the Gild. 
Book of the Barber-suigeons of York," by Mr. J. T. 
Bent ; it also contains an attide on the *' Preston 
<5ild." 

— The cheap edition of Mr. Thayer's book, 
" From Log Cabin to White House," consisting of 
10,000 copies, has been entirely taken up by the 
trade, and another edition of the same number will 
be issued from the press immediately. 

~~ The first volume of Messrs. Cassell and Co.'s 
series of technological manuals, edited by Professor 
Ayrton, F.R.S.. and Dr. Wormell, will be ready 
early in October. It will be entitled *' Cutting Toob 
Worked by Hand and Machine," by Professor 
Robert H. Smith. 

— Mr. Hubert H^omer will leave England next 
month on a visit to the United States of some 
months. He purposes to deliver a course of lectures 
in New York, and also to exhibit a collection of his 
works in the many forms of art which lie has 
attempted. 

— M. Banh^lemy St Hilaire, the veteran author 
and friend of Thiers, has finished his Frendi transla. 
tion of Aristotle's *'Historia Animaliura," which 
will be published immediateljrJijr^aTOerJgaiUike in 
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three volames, with preface and commentary. He 
contends that the text was originally accompanied 
by illustrations. 

— Messrs. Francis and George Darwin, the sons 
of the great naturalist, are about to remove from 
thdr father's residence at Do^n, near Beckcnham, 
in Kent, to the vicinity of Cambridge, where they 
intend to establish a large factory for the making of 
philosophical instruments. 

— Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. will 
p«blish early in October a collected edition of the 
poetical works of Mr. Lewis Morris. The edition, 
which wiU be at a considerable reduction in price, 
will be in three volumes, obtainable separately. 
*' The Epic of Hades " being the second volume of 
the series. 

— A critic warns the poets who are inclined to 
cdebrate our Egyptian victories as to the difficulties 
of the metre. The hard words are better put in 
the middle of a line. The neglect of this rule is that 
Tel^-Kebir is made to rhyme with sabre when it is 
really pronounced Tel-el-KdMer, and would riiyme 
with severe. 

— M. Jules Noriac, a writer of some mark, the 
author of a few novels and farces, but whose princi- 
pal literary laurels were gathered in the columns of 
the Figaro^ has just died, age 55, of a disease the 
name of .which is, we believe, a medical neologism, the 
smoker's cancer. He suffered agonies for two years 
from a constantly increasing decay, whidi gradually 
invaded his whole face, and so altered his appearance 
that his most intimate friends could Lot recognise 
him. 

— The rapid advance of the Bhie Ribbon move- 
ment having occasioned a large demand for special 
publications and requisites for temperance missions, 
Mr. William Noble, the founder of the movement in 
England, has made arrangements with Messrs.S.W. 
Partridge and Co., of Paternoster-row, by which the 
whole of the publication department will be carried 
on by that firm. 

— In the course of this month, Messrs. Hodder 
and Stonghton will issue a popular edition of " The 
Life and Speeches of the Right Hon. John Bright, 
M P.," by Mr. G. Bamett Smith. This new edition 
will be in one handsome volume of about 700 pages, 
containing all the matter of the original expensive 
issue as well as the two steel portraits of Mr, Bright 
an J the very full index. 

— After an address by the president, Mr. Shad- 
worth H. Hodgson, LL.D., on Oct. 9th, and a 
paper on Spinoza on Oct 33rd,the Aristotelian Society 
purpose devoting the meetings in November and 
December to a series of papers on the relations of 
I^bniu and Wolfe to Locke, Berkeley and Hume 
to K^nt. In Janunry the society will commence the 
study of Kant's ** Critic of Pure Reason," which 
will occupy the remainder of the session. 

— George Waterston and Sons have in the press 
uniform with their popular Musical Nursery Library, 
' • Three Blind Mice " with ' ' Mewsic " and words from 
an early edition. Illustrated by Charles T. Doyle, 
price one shilling, also " Details from Italian Build' 
ings, chiefly Renaissance " from drawing to scale 
made from the originals by John Kinross, architect, 
Kdinburgh. 

— We are informed that Mr. William Kermode, 
who has resided in Natal for many years, will issue 
next week, through Messrs. Triibner, a handy and 
exhaustive account of that rising colony. The work 
will deal specially with Natal as a successful field for 
emigration ; the natural advantages, mineral wealth, 
prospects of agriculturalists, ostrich farming, and 
also as a safe and profitable field for the investment 
of capital. Mr. Kermode is himself a successful 
settler, and after a visit to England in order to see 
the work through the press, has returned to Durban. 

— James Clarke and Co. have in preparation the 
following volumes for the children : — A richly- 
coloured picture-book, entitled Elfinland^ with 
verses by Josephine Pollard— a book of Christmas 



Rhymes and New Yearns Chimes t by Mary D. 
Brine, containing the latest of Mrs. Brine's shorter 
poems of child-life, the woodcuts from original 
designs by Mrs. Jessie Curtis Shepherd, Miss C. A. 
Northam, Miss Jessie McDermott, and D. Clinton 
Peters— T'A^ Rosebud Annual, for the nursery, 
comprising the year's numbers of the Rosebud 
Magazine, and containing two hundred and fifty 
pictures with simple stories, in large type, 
divided into syllables — ^the Christmas Rosebud, 
a special extra double number of the Rosebud, 
crowded with seasonable pictures and stories suited 
to the tastes of the very little ones. 

— The same publishers have nearly ready a new 
volume by Mr. J. Ewing ^Idtiio^East Anglia : Per* 
sonal Recollections and Historical AssocitUions ; 
and The Philosophy of Missions by T. E. Slater, 
of the London Missionary Society — z. present-day 
plea for missionary work, addressed to those who 
have abandoned the position occupied by the old 
theok)gy. 

— The Manchester Guardian satys :— Messrs. 
A. Hey wood and Son, Manchester, have in prepar- 
ation a work by Mr. A. Arthur Reade on the sub- 
ject of *' Study and Stimulants." The opinions of 
medical men as to alcohol and tobacco vary so much 
as to have but little influence. To Mr. Reade it seemed 
that, whatever its theoretical aspect, the question of 
the use of stimulants would be best solved by the 
common experience of mental workers, and he has 
at considerable trouble made an independent inquiry 
among the representatives of literature, science, and 
art, in Europe and America. The replies are not 
only numerous, but in many cases .cover a wider 
ground than that contemplated. Amongst those 
who replied are Dr. Charles Darwin, Professor 
John Stuart Blackie, Professor Dowden, Professor 
Leone Levi, Professor Andrew Wilson, Dr. W. B. 
Carpenter, F.RS., Rev. W. H. Dallinger F.R.S., 
Mr. Philip Gilbert Hamcrton, Dr. E. A. Freeman, 
Professor Roberts. Ball,F.R.S.,Dr. Alexander Bain, 
Mr. J. E. BOehm, Mr. Wilkic Collins, Mr. James 
Payh, Mr. Anthony Trollope, Count Gubernaiis, 
M. Ivan Tourgdnetr, M. Plants, M. Jules Clareiic, 
Abtxi Moigno, M. Barthelemy St. Hilaire, and 
Maxime du Camfx The details given of the methods 
of the intellectual life of these well-known men of 
letters and of science cannot fail to have a wide in- 
terest and value. The price of the book will be five 
shillings, and subscribers' names should be forwarded 
at once. 

— Messrs. Puttick and Simpson will sell by auc- 
tion, at their house, 47, Leicester-square, London, 
W.C., on Monday, November 6, and nine following 
days, the fourth portion of the Sunderland Library. It 
comprises the following Editiones Principcs :— 
Maximus Tyrius, Maximus Valerius, Militaris Res, 
\Iusaeus, Cornelius Nepos, Nonius Marcellus, 
(Ecumenius, Oppianus. Origenes, Ovidius, Aonius 
Palaerius, Panegyrici Vcteres, Pausanias, Peirarca, 
Phasdrus, Phalaris, Pindarus, Platina, Plato, Plautus, 
Plinius, Plutarchus, Polybius, Pompeius Fcsius, 
Pomponius Mela. Ptolemy, and Quintilianus. Books 
printed upon vellum : — Maximus Valerius, printed 
at Meta, by P. Schoiff"er in 1471. Ordonnances de 
rOrdre de la Toison d'Or, with the arms of the 
Duke of Burgundy, sans notes (vers 1511). Petrarca, 
Sonetti, Canzoni et Trionphi edfizione Prima, 
printed by Vind. de Spira at Venice 1470. Petrarca, 
Le Cose Volgari, first Aldine edition, Venet, 1591. 
II Petrarca da Dolce e G. Caraillo, printed at 
Venice by G. Giolito 1558. Picas Mirandula Com- 
mentationes, {Minted at Botogna b^ Bened Hector 
in 1496. Ditto, de morte Chrisu by the same 
printer in 1497. Plinius, Historia Naturalis, printed 
by Nic. Jensoh in 147a at Venice. Pontanus, De Bello 
Neapolitano, printed by P. Summontius at Naples 
in 1509. Quintilian's -Institutions, printed at Rome 
in 1470. Sabelicus, De Vetustate Aquileiensis 
Patriiee, printed without date or name. Rare 
French Works, including La Mer des Histoires, 
printed by P. Le Rouge at Paris, 1488 ; Mezeray*s 
Histoire de France, original edition, laige paper; 
Milles et Amys, Paris, Ant. Verard s.a. ; Jan. E. du 
Monin, Nouvelles CEuvres, Paris, Jean Parant s.a. ; 
Montaigne, Essais, editions of 1588, 1595, ixc,\ 
Musseus, Hero et Leander, by C. Maroi, Paris, 
C. I'Angelier 1541 ; le premier et le second volume 
d'Orose, Paris, Ant. Verard 1491 ; La Romance de 
Perceforest : a valuable series of editions of Rabelais, 
including the most andent editions with a date. 



Works relating to America will be found under the 
following headings, Martiniere, Martyr, Mauiile, 
MaximiUanus, Mexico, Mocquet, Morton, Navarete, 
Nicolay, Nodal, Nunez, Ocariz, Olearius, Ovaglie, 
Oviedo, Padilia, Paisbas, Peru, Philippines, Piga- 
feita, Fineyro, Pinto, Pizzaro, Ptolomaeus, Purchas, 
Pyrard, Rarausio, Raphael de Jesus, Remesal, &c 
The rare English books include Milles' Catalogue of 
Honour, James First's copy, 1610 ; Milton's Poems, 
Latin and English, original edition, 1645 ; Salisbury 
Missal, Paris, 1555 ; Sir Thos. More's Works, 1557, 
Sir William Rooper's copy ; Sir I. Newton's Works 
by Horsley ; Ochin's Tragoedie or dialogue by Bp. 
Ponet, 1549; O'Flaherty's Ogygia; O'Smlivan, His- 
toria Catholica Ibernia: ; Ovid in English with fine 
plates by Picart ; Pacssus, De Fructu, Basil 1517 ; 
Various works of Rob. Parsons ; Leslie's Defence of 
Q. Mary of Scotland, 1571, etc, etc. The catalogue 
as usual, contains also numerous other Elnglish, 
Latin, Spanish, Italian, French, and, Portuguese 
works of great rarity, as well as many books with 
fine bindings, and Arms of Anne of Austria, Louis le 
Dauphin, )ean Grolier, T. Maioli, and others ; and 
is very rich in exceedingly rare English and foreign 
tracts. 



PUBLICATIOWS OF THE WEEK. 

s. d. 
About (E.), The Fellah. lamo (Cbatto k Windns) a o 
AcUd'I (A. H. D.), A Skele'oo Outline of the His- 

toryof EngUbd (Rivingtoo) i 6 

Acrostics ; Autumn Leaves, x6mo (Howell) ... 3 o 

Auerbach (B.), Two Stories, cr 8vo (Sonnenscbeio) 3 6 
Baliantyne (R. M.), Batieiy and BoUir. xamo 

(Nisbet) 5 o 

Barlow (J. W.). Ultimatum of Pessimism, 8vo(C.K. 

Paul & Co.) 6 o 

Bennett (G. L.), A Second Latin Reading book, 

i<mo (KiviDgtvn) 2 6 

Besant (N.), Ail Sort and Conditions of Men, cr 

8vo (Chatto & Windus) 31 6 

Biackmo.e (K. D. •, Chris:owelI, i vol. cr 8vo (Low) 6 o 
Chronicles of Christopher Columbus, a Poem, by 

** M. D. C." (C. K. Paul «t Co.) 7 6 

Claik&on (M.), Flyaway Fairies, &c., 4to (Griffith 

ard Fanan) 6 o 

Conybe«re (C. A. V.), MaTiied Women's Property 

Act, ct 8vj (Sweet) 6 o 

Davidson (S.), 'l*be i3octiine of the Last Things, 

I. mo (C. K. Paul & Co.) 36 

Dawso.i (G.), 1 he Three Books of God, cr 8vo (C.K. 

Paul A Co.) 6 o 

Dv>dg»on (C. L.), Euclid, Books i and a, cr 8vo (Mac- 

ml an) 2 o 

E^ma'ch (F.), First Aids to the lijuivd, ismo 

(Smtto A Elder) a o 

Foibes (A.), Oiimpses through the Cannon Smoke, 

liiuo (Koutledge; 2 o 

Gaussen (Professor), Parables of Spring, i6mo 

(R.T. S.) 1 6 

Gebhart (£.', Roman Cameos, cr 8vo (Remington) 10 
Geikir (\. C.)i Human Sympathy, ttmo (K. T. S.) 3 o 
Gibeibe (A.>, Jacob Witherby, lamo (R. T. S.) ... x 6 
Gieen (A. H.), Geology. Part i, 8vo (Ritfiogton) .. 21 o 
Gu« St (W.), Rest from Sorrow, cr 8vo (R. 1, S.) ..30 
Hardwick (C), Some Ancient Battle-fields of Lui* 

cashire (dimpkin 8t Co.), 6 o 

UaussonviliH (V.), Satoa of Madame Necker. a vols. 

cr dvo (Chapman 8c HjiIi) 18 o 

Hen.yiig (B.), Contts'lng the Country, cr8vo(Max« 

wel) 1 6 

Hfmyng(B.), The Spirit World, cr8vo (Maxwell) i 6 
Uewiit (J. A.), Summer Songs, and other Potms, 

cr 8vo (Ktmingion) 7 6 

Hid in ihe Cevennes, i6mo (R. T. S.) j o 

Hill (G. W.), Print iples and Prac ice of Bovine 

Medicine. 8vo (Baillidre) 36 o 

Hoppin (J. M), Homile ics, 8vo (Nisbet) 12 

Huwills (W.I, Lady of Aroostook, a vols., i8mo 

(Doug'a^) 2 o 

Indt-rmaur (I.), Treatise on Laws of Bills of Sale, 

cr 8vo ('tovens & Hayncs) 5 6 

John»ioo (T. B.), New Map of South Africa. lamo 

(Juta) 18 o 

Kingstoa (W. H. Q.), James Braithwaite, the 

bupercar£o,cr 8vo (Hodder) ... 5 o 

Lamb (R.), E!aty Brisbuide, i6mo (R.T.S.) ... k 6 
L'Estrange (A. G.), The Fnendships of M. A. Mit- 

ford (Hurst & filackett) at o 

Little Dot and her Friends, royal 8vo (R.T.S.) ... 4 o 
Macaulay (I.), Sea Pictures, royal 8vo(R.T.->.) ... 6 o 
Martinean (G.), Spinoza : a Study, cr 8vo (Mac- 
mil. an) 6 o 

Noel (H.), Ballads of the English Reformation, 

lamo (R.T.S.) x 6 

Oberlin (G. F.), Life of, by J. E. Bader, cr 8vo 

(R.T.S.) 3 6 

Parkios (J.), CUimate : its Influence, &c., cr 8vo 

(Longman) ... ... 3 o 

Payne (Mrs.), Across the Water, cr 8vo (K.T.S.) ... a 6 

Picturesque ^cotland, royal Svo (Sangster) 6 o 

Pollard (G.), Elphin Land, 4to (J. Clarke) 6 o 

Reeves (A.*, Human Morphology, Vol. i, 8vo 

(Smith & Elder) as o 

Redtord (K. A.), Prophecy : its Nattu-e, &c., cr 8vo 

(R.T.S.) ... 5 o 

Scott (W.), Lady of the Lake, illustrated, royal 8vo 

(Chatto & Wmdus) 16 o 

Seccombe(ColonelX The Good Old^toiv of^uicier. 

elU4to(Wan»^dbyV30DVrt.. « ^ 
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Shakespeare, Works, Vol. 4, parchment, x2mo s. d. 

(C. K. Paul k Co.) 6 o 

Sladen (D. R. W.). Frithjof and Ingehjorg, cr 8?o 

(C.K. Paul*Co.) : ... S o 

Stcrne(L.), by H. D. Traill, cr8vo(Macmillan)... 2 6 
Symington (A. M.), The Elder and his Friends, 

i2mo(Nisbet) » 6 

Thom, Complete Concordance to Revised New 

Testament, cr 8vo (W. H. Allen) 6 o 

Thorcau (H. D.), by F. B. Sanborn, xamo (Low) ... a 6 
Thome (E.), The Old Worcctter Jug, cr 8vo 

(R.T.S.) I 6 

Todd (Dr.), Complete Works, cr 8vo (Ward & 

Lock} S o 

Vanguard of the Christian Army, i6raofR.T.S.) ... 5 o 
WarT.w (J.), Faith : its Pleasures, 8tc., 410 (Long- 
roan) 21 o 

Win<'tt (E.), Arotiod the Uoose, 4to (Ward «t 

Lock) 6 o 

Wray (J. J.), The Noble Vine, cr 8vo (Nisbec) ... 3 6 

Wrong No and the Right No, cr 8vo (Hogg) ... 3 6 

•»• Any of the above works and others may be had of 
y rimes Ctarke &* Co., 13 and 14, Flfei-strectt London^ 
E.C.J POST FRBB, for ike published prire. 



POPULAR NOVE LS, {MESSRS. SHOW MD CO/S PUBLICATIOSS. 



THE "LITERARY WORLD/ 

TERMS FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

£ % A, 
Trado Advertisements, Five Lines and under ... 030 

For Each Additional Line 009 

Per Column 2 10 o 

Public Companies and Parliamentary Notices, 

perLiMe. o i © 

ESTABLISHED 1852. 

GILES GILES, 

ADVERTISING AGENT. 

CONTRACTOR FOR 
The Top Lines across the pages in the "ChristianWorld* 
Advertisement Pages in the *' Literary World ; " 

» II »i "Sunday School Times;" 

It II II "Hapti»t Messenger;" 

•I •! la "ChriscianWorldMagaxinoj" 

and the 
* FarailyCircle£dition(Tuesday)of the Christian World," 
&c., 8tc.| Ice. 

ESTIMATES GIVEN. 

Advertisementa Received for Ineertion if* aU the 

London and Coimtry Newspapers, 

Offloe— 146, Fleet Street, Lon don, B.C. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBBABYT 

Nearly Two Hundred Thousand Volunus of 
the Best Books of the Past and Present Seasons 
are nmv in circulation at MUDIE*S SELECT 
LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies of all New Works of General 
Interest are added as the demand increases, and 
an ample supply is provided of all the Principal 
Forthcoming Books as they appear. 

Terms of Subscription : — 

One Guinea per Annum and upwards, 

According to the number of Volumes required. 

BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL 
TERMS. 



Prospectuses postage free on application. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 

NEW OXFORD STREET. 

Branch Offices ~> 

281, Regent-street, and s. King-stree t, Cheapside. 

6(i,ls,2s.6(i"KEATINfi'SP0WDEr 

This Powder, so ccl^rated and perfectly unrivalled in 
desuoymg BUGS, BEETLES, FLEAS, MOTHS, and all 
Insects (\jhilst perfecUy harmless to aU animal life), 
should be kept rei.dy in every household. It is cleanly 
in use. All Woollens and Furs should be well sprinkled 
with the Powder before placing away. It is invaluable 
to take to the Seaside. To avoid disappointment insist 
upon having 

"KEATING'S POWDER." 

No other Powder is effectual, ijold oMiy in tins, 6d. 
XT., and 2s. 6d. ' 



To Get Rid of Worms in Children. 

Procure a tin of 

"KBATING'S WOBM TABLETS." 

This unique medicine is certain to cure, and may be 
taken with absolute saletv by the youngest child, ftice 

St. PaS's! ll>ndoT"'' ^^^ ^'*** "^ ^'*"^^- ^*^*"** 



AT ALL THE LIBBABIES. 

IN 3 VOLS. EACH. 



A WESTERN WILDFLOWEB. By 

KATHARINE LEE. 

*' Nothing nicer and freBber, nothing more oharming 
on the whole and more tonching in piurts, nothing that 
bears witness more clearly to a generoos nature mctat- 
ing what an observant eye has seen, what a sympathetic 
heart has felt, and what a Grraceful, facile pen is pecu- 
liarly fitted to express, has appeared for many a long 
day, in the way of simple, unaffected, bat moat interest, 
ing stories than a ' Western Wildflower.' Xt is a plain, 
straightforward narrative, fall of cleverness, spright- 
liness, geniality, and qaiet homoar, with a tone of oal- 
tivationand refinement and an agreeable modioamof 
love and romance. Eminently readable, inexpressibly 
refreshing."— HI iMti'at«d London News. 

" The merits of the work are the writer's own, an 
easy style, a natural vein of hamoor, a considerable 
power of exhibiting character, and unosual aptitude 
for distmgaishing and apportioning her dialogue." — 
Saturday Review, 

** Nothing more charmingthan this simple story ha« 
appeared for a long time. The style is siagohurly easy, 
fluent and buoyant, and the tone is as fresh and whole- 
some as a breeze from the sea. There is scarcely one 
unpleasant character, and there is not one bad piece of 
portraiture throughout the book. There is, moreover, 
a pervading influence of delicacy which tempers the 
vivacity and restrains the humour, abimdMit as it is, 
within limits which may satisfy the strictest pre* 
cisiou." — St. Jamon's Qazette. 

" ' A Western Wildflower ' Is a lively story, and in 
it also there is a good deal of quiet drollery. Is humo- 
rously clever. The characters are excellent."— Tinies. 



ROBIN. By Mrs. PARE, Author of "Adam 
and Eve," "Dorothy Pox," Ac. 



DAISIES AND BUTTERCUPS. By 

Mrs. BIDDELL, Author of "The Mystery in 
Palace Gardens," ko, 

" The characters are as true to nature a« the speak- 
ing likenesses we meet with in old family galleriee, 
which we know and feel most be the almost living pre- 
sentments of persons who have breathed and moved, 
and yet which impress us as efiigies of folks out of the 
common. As studies of character the two men who 
live together so much, and who hate and despise each 
other so thoroughly, are most admirable. We doubt if 
the gifted author has written a book which evinces a 
greater knowledge of human nature, or one which is 
fuller of shrewd wit than this tale."— Standard. 

" .... Altogether the work may be recom- 
mended as one of great interest, perfectly true to human 
nature, and enlivened with frequent touches of a quiet 
humour." — Daily Tdc^jraph. 

" ' Daisies and Buttercups * ia certainly well worth 
perusing."— ilcttdsmy. 



ALASNAM'S LADY. By LESLIE 
KEITH, Author of " Surrender," &c. 

"The scene is laid for the most part in Spain. 
Several members oi this community are hit off with no 
little humoar and smartness. Mr. Keith's ability is 
most clearlv proved In the conception and development 
of the leading characters of his story, and for these 
the reader will owe him a debt of recognition and 
praise."— -4 tTwnanim. 

" Mr. Keith's scene is for the most part pitched in 
Madrid, and the picture of the little English colony 
there is very good."— Academy. 

" An exceptionably good novel, the various charac- 
ters are well drawn, the plot is cleverly put together, 
and special skill is shown in the dialogue. There is a 
brightness and delicacv of touch about the conversa- 
tions which are very attractive. It is not often that it 
is a real pleasure to read a new novel from beginning 
to end, but we can honestly say that 1^ have mund it 
so In ' Alasnam's Lady.' " — John Bull. 

" A new and very pleasant romance, full of talent, good 
feeling, and true descriptions of modern life. The char- 
acters are remarkably well drawn."- Morning Pod. 

" The book has a really charming heroine, and the 
setting of Spanish life and scenery is fresh and pic- 
turesque."— I*oll Moll Gatetts, 



A FEARLESS LIFE. By CHARLES 

QUENTIN, Author of "So Young, my Lord, and 

EICHAED BENTLEY AND SON, 

8, NEW BUELINGTON STSBET. 

Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the (i^teen. 



BELF-MADE MEN ; or, The Charao- 

teristicB of True Manhood. A Book for Yoons: 

Men. With niustrated Biogrraphies. By Rev. w. 

ANDERSON, D.D. Sixth Edition. Grown 8ro, 

8s. 6d. cloth. 
"There is earnestness, right principle, and ^ood 
sense in what Dr. Anderson has written."— British 
Quarterly Review. 

HOW to SUCCEED in LIFE: A 

Book for Elder Bora. By Bev. J. B. LISTER, 

M. A. Fourth Edition, small 8vo, 2s. cloth 

** We have seen nothing that we could more warmly 

reeommend as admixably fitted to stimulate boys to 

thought, duty, and the maintenance of high principle." 

—Evangelical Magazine. 

MODEL WOMEN: A Book for 

Young Ladies. With Illustrative Biographies. 

Bv Bev. W. ANDERSON, D.D, Fifth Edition. 

Elegantly bound, 5s. 
**I>r. Anderson writes with great vigour andfrtnh. 
ness. The volume is beantifoUy got-up, and deeerres 
to be largely circulated amonff the daughters of onr 
English homes. It is well fitted to form noble cha- 
racters." — Freeman. 

PSDEN the FBOFHBT : A Tale of 

the Scottish Covenanters. Founded on Facts. By 
the late Bev. A. MORTON BROWN, D.D. Cheap 
Edition, crown 8vo, 9b. cloth. 
" One of the most vivid descriptions ever given of 
the times and of the men." — Nonconformist. 

COUNSELS to a NEWLY-WEDDED 

Fair : a Companion to the Honeymoon and a Be- 
membrancer for Life. By JOHNMORISON. D.D. 
Thirtieth Thousand. Imperial 16mo, beantifoUy 
bound in white and gold, 2s. 6d. ; white silk elegant, 
8s. 6d. 

THE HIDDEN BIBLE, and other 

stories. Memorials of " Suffering for Conscienoe 
Sake." By FRANCES M. 8AYILL. Royal 16mo, 
cloth elegant, price Is. 6d. 

. ' * Powerfully narrated stories."— Nonconformist and 

Independent. 
"Charming little stories."— Christian Globe. 

LILIAN MOKTIMEB. A Story of 
Nonconformity in the Present Day. By the same 
Author. With Frontispiece* Boyal Idmo, doth 
elegant, price Is. 6d. 

JOHN SNOW and CO., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster-row. 

MISSIONARY WORKS. 
33s. WOETH FOE 10s. 

MESSRS. SNOW and CO. wUl forward 
any of the following paroels uf remainders of 
their well-known Missionary Works on receipt of a 
remittance for 10s. This offer presents an opportunity 
for securing -to Sunday-school and Family Libraries a 
valuable and varied assortment of Missionary Liter- 
ature at a low price. Many of the volumes are illos- 
trated, aud all are well bound in cloth. The books are 
only supplied incomplete parcels. 

Parcel No. 1. Pab. prices. 
Ellis's Story of the Martyr-Church of Mada- 
gascar 2 

Mateer's Tiifivancore and its Missions ^ ^ 

Medhurst's China and the Chinese 12 

Tyerman and Bennett's Missionary Voyage 

Bound the World 8 

Memorials of Dr. Boaz, the Mission Pastor of 
Calcutta 56 

Parcel No. 2. ?3 c 

Moffat's Missionary Labonrs... 1^ 

Paterson's Bible Circulation in the North ^ 

Europe and Russia * ^ 

The Missionary's Wife . Memoir of Mrs. Hen- 

derson, of Demerara 2 

Campbell's Life and Missionary Enterprises in 

Africa 10 6 

Orandpai)a' 8 Missionary Stories 1 

33 

Parcel No- 3. ,^ . 

Turner's Nineteen Years in Polynesia ij " 

Clarkson's Missionary Encouragements 10 

Leslie's Zenana Mission in India • 

Campbell's "The Martyr of Erromanga" * ^ 

Mofltofs Life's Work in South Africa 3 6 

Historv of the Baptist Mission In Jamaica - f J 

Stowell'B Missionary Church ^ o 

SS 6 

Faroel No. 4. .. » 

Prout'sLifeof Rev. John Williams ... . •• « " 
Leslie's Eastern Blossoms : Sketches of Native 



Christian Life in India 



2 



Campbell's Maritime Discovery and Christian 

Missions - ^J J 

Qogerly'sPioneersof the Bengal Mission ... » V 
Williams's Missionary Enterprises 



1 6 



8S 



%• AsonlyamMllnwnbwcifaofuoftUvoiuiimTSfMin 
on hand, early application is de nrabl e, 
JQHN SNOW and CO., 2, Ivy-hme, Patetnortar-rov. 
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JAMES CLARKE & CO.'S PUBLICATIONS. 



BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOB THE LITTLE ONES. 

ELFINLAND. By Josephine Pollard. 

Pbihtsd EirTQun.T in Colouu on Finely-flniBlied Paper. The deeicns in tbia book itre all 
oolouiod, most of them printed in ten colonn. It is conceded bj those who haye seen it to be 
one of the choicest and aiost artistio-oolonred books of its kind eres published. Only needs to 
be seen to be appreciated. Price, in handsome Ulnminated Cover, 78. 6d. \In ^ej^ratioiv, 

CHRISTMAS RHYMES AND NEW 

TEAB'S CHIMES. By Makt D. Bbins. This beautiful jurenile, prepared expressly for this 
season, oontains the latest and best of Mrs. Brine's shorter poems of child-life. No pains or 
exi>ensehaTe been spared in its production. It contains Siztt Pictubbs, the major oortion of 
which are Finb Woobcqts from original defifns by Mra Jessie Onrtis Shepherd, Miss C. A. 
Northam, Miss Jessie MoDermott, and D. Clinton Peters. Price, in handsome Illuminated 
CoTers, 6s. [In Prcparatton. 



The ROSEBUD ANNUAL. Compris- 

ing the twelre monthly numbers of the Boskbud. and containing no less than Two Hundred and 
Fifty charming Pictuxes. l^egantly bound in Cloth, 4s. [Beady about 27ov. 10. 

The CHRISTMAS ROSEBUD. A 

Special Extra Double Number of The Bosibud, crowded with seasonable pictures. Price 
Sixpence. [.B«ady in November, 



NEW VOLUME BY J. EWING RITCHIE. 

EAST ANGLIA : Personal Recollections 

AND HI8T0BICAL ASSOCIATIONS. By J. Ewnia Bitchib ("Christopher Crayon"). 
Crown 8to, Cloth, 400 pp., 68. [In tkc Pren, 

The PHILOSOPHY OF MISSIONS: 

A PBESENT-DAY PLEA. By T. £. Slatbs (of the London Missionary Society). Oown 8vo. 
Cloth, 2a. 6d. C^ext Week, 



MBS. WOBBOISE'S I.ATEST VOLUMES. 



SISSIE. By Emma Jane Worboise. Crown 

8ro, cloth, OS. 

MAUDE BOLINGBROKE. By Emma 

Jabs Wobboisb. Crown Sto, 3s. 6d« New Edition. 

The STORY OF PENELOPE. By 

EuMA JAITB W0B8OI8E. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

The HEIRS OF ERRINGTON. By 



Emma Jaxb Wobboisb. Crown 8to, cloth, 5s. 



Ihe OLD ABBOTS ROAD. A Navel, 

by LiEEiB Alldbidob, Author of "By Lots and Law," '*(31ace," "The World She Awoke in," 
oc. Crown 8to, cloth, 5s. 

** In every toay tfcw book m very good reading. . . . The charm of ihe hook islohe found in the delicacy 
icith vDhich charaettr ie drawn, in the vigorou* elyile, and, above aU, in the eamtetncee of conviction vhich 
makee iteelffett throughout.**— Spwctatob. 

" DeddedHy akowe ihe average of ito fciad."— Pali. Mall Oaebttb. 



The MORAL PIRA TES, and The CRUISE 

OP THE "GHOST." With Twbhtt-fxvb Illubtbatioms. By W. L. Aldbm. Crown 8vo, 
aoth, 28. 6d. 

" YfiSX interwt boyi of a nautical turn of rtdnA. There are plenty of illiMtrations."— Athkjwjbum. 



TWENTY-NINTH THOUSAND. 



TASTY DISHES; A Choice Selection of 

Two Hundred and Forty Tested Becipes for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, and Supper. Price One 
Shilling. 

yTh»ingrediimisarefir*t ^wn, and then the method ie described. It appears to w on exceUent v.9efu\ 
book /er ti^fcoMsefceM^"— Abpbosbab HsxALD. ^ 



**A CHABMINQ MAGAZINE.'* 

— ILLVSTBATBO LOVDOB NeW8. 

THE ROSEBUD: 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

or 

NURSERY NURTURE AND AMUSEMENT. 



No. XIX., /or OCTOBER, w//A Twbnty-six Illus- 
trations, coHtai$u ;— 
A Litile Princess; with Paob Illustration. 
Our Queen; with Illustration. 
Coaching; Illustration. 
Fido and Fan ; with Illustration. 
Mamma's Playtime; with Illustration. 

Freddy's Ride; with Illustration. 

A Friend in Need; with Illustration. 

The Three Sisters; with Pagb Illustration. 

** A Brood qf Young Chicks;*' Illustration. 

Nursery Alphabet; with Tbb Illustrations. 

Going to Make a Call; with Illustration. 

Duz you Love Butter 1 Slats Picturk. 

** Ltuiy Isabelia;** with Picture to Paibt or Draw. 

A Poor )Vomeut from Babyland ; with Illustration. 

Going a Blackberrying ; with Music and Ulustbaiiob . 



PRIOE THBEEPENOE. 



LONDON: JAMES CLAEKJ) k CO., 13 & 14, FLEET STREET, E.C, 



LONDON: JAHB8 CLAUKB ft 00.. IS ft 14. FLBBT ST.. £.0 

THE NINE SUMMER HOLIDA V 
NUMBERS of the " CHRISTIAN 
WORLD " contain : — Twenty Complete 
Tales, and the Opening Chapters of 
" Amy Wilton,'' A Serial Story, by Mrs. 
Emma Jane Worboise ; Nearly Seventy 
Columns of Pictures, Stories and 
Poetry for the Children; Young 
People's Pastime; Selections Grave 
AND Gay; Questions and Answers; 
ABOUT One Hundred Columns of 
Short Articles and Poems. These 
Holiday Numbers can be obtained through 
any Newsagent for One Penny each. 
Order: — "Holiday NuxMbers of the 
Family Circle." — Offices, 13 and 14, 
FUet-struty London, E, C, 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 

0/ WEDNESDA \\ OCTOBER 4, contains ;— 

strength and peace. By the Very Rev. Dr. 

VAUGHAN, Dean ot Llaodatf. 
A FRUI r SERVICE. By tho Rev. W. M. Statu am. 
our victory in EGYPT. By the Rev. Gavim 

Cablyle, M.A. 

THR THREE MARYS. By John Vauguan Lewis, 

D.D. 
FIVE chords to THE HARP. By the Rev. E. 

Paxton Hood. 
THE LATE DR. PUSEY. By the Rev. J. Ogmorb 

Davibs. 
PRAYERS. By the Rev. Hbnby Ward Bbhchir. 
THESE RECEIVED NOT THE PROMISE. By the 

Rev. Richard Cobdlby, D.D. 



LONDON: JAMKSCLAKKBAC0..1Sft 14. FLBBT-STaBKT . 

MRS. EMMA JANE WORBOISE'S 
NEW SERIAL STORY, 

THE. ABBEY MILL; 

OB, 

THE BANKS OF ALLAN WATER; 

Commenced in The Chbibtian Woblp of 
Thubsday, September ^V^TiOOVc L^ 
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See this Week's Number, of the New Series of 

PICTORIAL WORLD 

SIXPENCE. POST-FREE, SIXPENCE-HALFPENNY, 

Containing a PORTRAIT IN COLOURS of 

H.R.H. DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G, 

ETC., ETC. 

THE CHARGE OF THE ROYAL MARINES, 

THE DEATH OF CAPTAIN WARDELL, 
DRURY LOWE'S CAVALRY CHARGE, 

TOGETHER WITH OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE FIGHT AT 

TEL-EL-KEBIR. 



Owing to the demand for the First Number of the New Series of 

THE PICTORIAL WORLD, 

i 

Containing the POETRAlT IN COLOURS of 

SIE GAENET WOLSELEY, G.C.B., G.C.M.G, 

The Proprietors have decided to reprint A SPECIAL EDITION, which will be ready for 
Publication on MONDAY, OCTOBER gth. Price Sixpence. 



ORDER OF YOUR NEWSAGENT AT ONCE. 



OFFICES; 99, SHOE LANE. FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

Printed by Jam»8 Clavks and Co., and Published at 13 and i4> Fleet-street, B.C.. where AdYertisements are received, and where all communications are requested to h« 
addressed, post paid. Orders ate received bv all Newsvendors and Booksellers 'in the United Kingdom. Money orders should be made oayable at St. Martin's-le'Grav' 
or Fleet-sueet, tn Ikutt Clarxb and Co.— Friday, October 6, 1882. 
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CANON FARRAR'S NEW BOOK .• 

Canon Farrar has not yet reached the 
age when he is entitled to apply to him- 
self Joubert's definition of a glorious life 
— ** the dreams of youth fulfiSed in ripe 
old age ; '* but he has, at least, tasted an 
instalment of that felicity. He has lived, 
as Gibbon did, long enough to write finis 
to a great and elaborate work in three 
divisionsi and with beginning, middle, 
and end. He has described the rise 
of Christianity from its origin in the life of 
its Divine author down to that stage in its 
history " where the brook and river meet ;" 
at that point in Church history at which 
apostles pass away from the scene, and the 
narrative of the New Testament abruptly 
breaks off. We may describe Canon 
Farrar's work, regarded as a whole, as a 
noble trilogy in which the life of Christ is 
the first part — the life and missionary 
travels of the Apostle Paul is the second — 
and the third and concluding part is taken 
up with the remaining writings of the 
New Testament. Dr. Farrar has thtts 
carried on his work in detachments ; 
and setting out at the same point of 
departure as M. R^nan, he draws rein 
somewhat sooner, and at an earlier stage 
in the history of Christianity. M. R^nan, 
in his seventh volume, carries his dis- 
cussion of the rise and spread of Chris- 
tianity down to that decisive stage, the 
turning-point, as we may call it, in her 
history, when, about the middle of the 
second century, the Christian Church, set 
free from her Jewish traditions, and now 
organised and equipped for her task by 
imbibing at once Greek culture and 
Persian jurisprudence, encountered and 
overcame a highly-organised philosophy 
like that of the later Stoics. Stoicism, as 
we know, was the last attempt to breathe 
moral life into the festering carcase of the 
old Pagan world. With this final and de- 
cisive conflict between Christianity and 
Stoicism, M. R^nah draws his labours to 
a close. A philosophy and a religion then 
met and contended for the crown of 
moral supremacy, the claim to exercise a 
directorate over the lives and consciences 
of men. It was the age of the Antonines ; 
and Marcus Aurelius who wore the Impe- 
rial purple did not disdain, nay, almost 
ostentatiously threw over his shoulders the 
philosopher's cloak. In. spite, however. 



Q b iI. IJomdBtA ; Castelb. xSSa. Two Vob. 941, 



of such enormous advantages in its favour. 
Stoicism could make no head against 
Christianity. Its Imperial champion, in 
some of his melancholy confessiqns of 
failure, -seems to have anticipated the de- 
spairing: cry of a later emperor, the apos- 
tate Julian, ** O, Galilean, thou hast con- 
quered." From this date onward — that 
is, from the middle of the second cen- 
tury — we may say that the best hopes for 
the future of mankind, and emphatic- 
ally for the guardianship of the races of 
uncivilised Europe, lay with the Christian 
Church. How far it discharged its trust, 
and whether its own internal decline from 
a primitive standard did not afterwards 
corrupt mankind as much as the old phi- 
losophy which it displaced — these are after 
considerations which do not touch the 
problem which M. R^nan had to discuss. 
But in Dr. Farrar's case, drawing his nar- 
rative to a conclusion as he does strictly 
with apostolic times, and not enlarging his 
bounds beyond the apostolic into the 
sub-apostolic age of the Church, the 
problem to be dealt with is greatly sim- 
plified. He has no question of moral 
re-af ents and attempted revivals of such 
dead beliefs and worn out philosophies 
as neo-Platonism and Stoicism. He 
has not to discuss the possibility of 
the old purity of the Roman household 
being revived, and morality thus rein- 
vigorating the Tithonus of old Paganism, 
as a set-off against the dawning 
power of Christianity, until men grew 
perplexed as to whether the old or 
the new wine were the better. The 
moral contmst between Seneca an^ 
St Paul, for instance, is far more striking 
than that between Epictetus and Ter- 
ullian, or Mark Antoninus and Cypriaa 
By the middle of the second century, the 
fine gold had become dim ; but no one 
who really knows Seneca's writings, and 
can read them in the light of his life, 
could for an instant indulge in that 
parallel between Seneca and St. Paul, 
which seemed to impress an uncritical 
age superficially acquainted with both 
writers. No one who is moderately critical 
will now attempt to throw even a flying 
bridge across the moral abyss which 
separates between the "prisoner of the 
Lord," and Nero's tutor, the conceited 
and covetous pedant who was the accom- 
plice with Burrus in that guilty connivance 
with boyish depravity which extended 
over the so-called golden quinquennium 
during the minority gf {^ero. 



When we think of Seneca's cowardly 
consent, if not active participation, in the 
atrocity of Nero^s first awful crime of 
matricide, we feel that there is no com- 
parison, but only a contrast with the 
Apostle Paul standing alone before 
^ Nero. He reminds Timothy, that at his 
first appearing all shrank from the glare 
of the lion, as Nero was commonly 
described. Dr. Farrar comments on the 
cowardice of Burrus and Seneca in scath- 
ing terms — "Miserable soldier! Miserable 
philosopher! Stoicism has been often 
exalted at the expense of Christ. Let the 
world remember the two scenes, in one of 
which the polished stoic, in the other the 
Christian apostle, stood — the one a magni- 
ficent minister, the other a fettered 
prisoner, in the presence of the lord of 
the worid." 

The subject, then, of Christianity in its 
first conflict with the Roman power in the 
age of the Neronic martyrs, is one which 
suits Dr. Farrar's genius as a descriptive 
writer of the Chateaubriand or word- 
painting order. He is here seen, as we 
think, at his best. He has a canvas on 
which he may lay his colours boldly on 
a background which b either wholly 
black or wholly white, and the task being 
thus suited to him, his success is pro- 
portionably great. The secret of Sir 
Joshua Reynolds* success as a portrait- 
painter, lay, it is said, in his habit of 
putting on a thick coating in the 
first instance of white paint on his 
canvas, which thus gave luminousness 
to his figures. The face was thus best 
seen in its own light. A painter of the 
Rembrandt order produces his effects, we 
suppose, by the opposite method. In the 
one case, it is light in light, in the other 
light out of darkness. Dr. Farrar has 
been fortunate enough to find in the 
apostles and the early Csesars two oppo- 
site kinds of portraits, in which we need 
take nothing off or add anything on. The 
attempt to whitewash Nero, for instance, 
n&ade by the late Mr. Lewes, has signally 
failed. On the other hand, we are 
not aware of any attempt on the 
part of sceptics to daub in some black 
spots on the sacred sanctity of the 
character of the first followers of the 
Lamb. There is not room in the case of 
these two capital contrasts between the' 
early Caesars and the early Christains for 
the sapient saying that the black is not so 
very black or the white so very white 
Th^ consequence is, that Dr. Fffljar has 
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the e^sy task of cbaract^-{)ainting 00 a 
background of black and white. He has 
to deal with only two extreme types of 
hum^ nature; he has saints who are 
most saintly, and villains without one 
redeeming virtue, so that he can scarcely 
go wrong. The finer shades of mixed 
human nature, which only a woman of 
genius like Jane Austen, or George Eliot, 
or Charlotte Bronte can seize, are beyond 
Dr. Farrar. He is not even successful 
in delineatmg the internal struggles of a 
self-tormenting conscience like that of 
Pascal or Saul of Tarsus. There are 
depths of spiritual experi^ce here which 
none can sound at second-hand, and 
where the artist-faculty — ^unless it reaches 
the rare gift of divination possessed by a 
Shakespeare — is wholly at fault For this 
reason, we were only moderately satisfied 
with Dr. Farrar's sketch of the Apostle 
Paul. It was to the life, from the 
teeth outwards, as, indeed, M. fij^nan's 
has the same merit of external verisimili- 
tude. But in comparison with M. Grodet, 
for instance. Dr. Farrar has only played on 
the surface of the story of the great apos- 
tle's conversion. It is moonligl^t to iun- 
light, Cicero to Demosthenes. We do not 
go back to an auguster character than the 
apostle, and find fault with Dr. Farrar for 
not presenting the awful lineaments of One 
who, as seen on the fiery furnace of His 
Passion on Calvary, is in form like unto 
the Son of God. How could any word- 
artist hope to scale that height of the Cross, 
or look down unto that abyss of sorrow. As 
for R^nan's French mot about painting the 
Saviour as Fra Angelico, the Florentine 
monk of St Mark's Convent, did on his 
knees — this is a piece of French prettiness, 
by which he passes over, asif with a polite 
bow and a shrug, the deep difference between 
those who bow the knee to Jesus of Naza- 
reth as Iipmanuel, and those who refuse to 
do so, and regard Him only as the carpenter 's 
Son. We are not here finding fault with 
those who decline to kneel, but we say 
that the attitude of mind implied by 
the act of kneeling is fundamental to 
the question how we are to depict 
Jesus oi Nazareth. He is either the beau 
jeune homme of the Breton Romancer, or 
one whose " Name is above every name." 
The impossibility, then, of setting such a 
portrait on canvas lies in one root concep- 
tion of His person. It is a height and a 
depth of dignify and self-aba^ment which 
passes knowledge. How, then, can the 
artist nature approach it? Happily for 
Shakespeare's memory, the old Mystery 
plays bad passed away before he came 
to London to push his fortunes as a 
playwright, else he might have been 
degraded to do hack-work in provid- 
ing a libretto for a Passion Play. Li- 
bretto writers do not usually leave 
their mark in literature, though from Gay 
to the poet Bunn, one or two of our lesser 
stars have done sergeant's work in this 
way. That Dr. Farrar, then, should have 
done nothing more than throw light on ^e 



external surrounding of Jesus of Nazareth, f 
is only what we might expect from the I 
nature of the case. There yras an inner 
circle of thought into which no word-artist 
can enter, although we willingly allow that 
Dr. Farrar is more than a-word artist. 
At tbp same time, the limitations of 
his subject as a writer of a popular 
and picturesque life of Christ would 
have debarred him from taking that 
line— even if he possessed an introspective 
genius, with a power of analysis of human 

fature, which is, perhaps, the rarest gift 
writer can possess. 
On these grounds, then, we turn to thus 
^hird part of what we call the trilogy 
pf the early Christian Church, with 
pcreased satisfaction. He has not the 
^ame difficulties to face which made a 
psychological study of Christ's person a 
sheer impossibility, and that of the apostle 
Paul nearly so. In Nero we have 
^ character so perfectly infamous and so 
consistently evil, that an artist may freely 
take up a black brush, and can hardly fail, 
even when he smudges in his lampblack. 
Macaulay drew Barr^e in this lurid light ; 
and though his later taste recoiled firom 
this style of art, it has its advatitages when 
the character is black enough to bear such 
treatment Still, though it is not to be 
pressed too far, these pictures in black 
and white of the Caesars and first Chris- 
tians are impressive, if only to remind 
us of the deep contrast between the 
moral debasement of Rome and her 
material and military greatness at the 
time when the preaching of the Cross 
was first heard, and regarded as foolish- 
ness by those who heard it In none of 
his previous writings has Dr. Farrar risen 
to the same height of excellence as in 
working out this contrast at the point 
where wickedness and goodness met in 
their last struggle. The Cross is the 
ipeeting-point of these antagonist powers 
of Heaven and HelL The venue is only 
changed from Rome to Jerusalem, and 
the contrast between Caivary and the 
High Priest's palace carried out in the 
Palatine and Mamertine. It is not easy 
to illustrate by extracts, an impression, the 
effect of which is canied through fifty or 
sixty pages of sustamed writing. But the 
following sketch of the death of Nero is 
too graphic to be passed over : — 

There is no need to dwell on tlie miserable 
spectaole of his end, perhaps the meanest and 
most puBillanunotLB which lias ever been i^e- 
cordea. The poor wretch who, without a paijig^ 
had caused so many brave Bomans and so many 
innocent Christians to be murdered^ oould not 
summon up reaokition to die. He devised every 
operatic incident of which he could t^ink. 
When even his most degraded slaves urged 
him to have sufficient manliness to save him- 
self from the fearful infamies which otherwise 
awaited him, he ordered his gfrave to be dug, 
and fragments of marble to be collected for its 
adornment, and water and wood for his 
funeral pyre, perpetually whining, " What an 
artist to perish I '*^ Meanwhile a^ courier arrived 
for Phaon. Kero snatched his despatches out 
of his hand, and rei^ that tke Senate bfkd de- 



cided that he fihoul4 be punished in the 
ancestral fashion as a puUic enemy. Asking 
what the ancesti^ fashion was, he was in- 
formed that he would be stripped naked and 
scourged to death with rods, with his head 
thrust into a fork. Hortified at this, he seized 
two daggers, and after theatrically trying their 
edges, sheathed them again, with the ezcaee 
that the fatalmomenthadnotyetarrived ! Then 
he bade Sporus begin to sing his funeral song^ 
and begged some one to show him how to die. 
Even his own intense shame at his cowardice 
was an insufficient stimulus, andhe wiledaway 
the time in vapid epigrams and pompous quota- 
tions. The sound of horses' hoofs then broke 
on his ears, and, venting one more Greek 
quotation, he held the dagger to his throat. It 
was driven home by Epaphroditns, one of his 
literary slaves. At this moment the oentorion 
who came to arrest him rushed in. Nero was 
not yet dead, ai^d, under pretence of helping 
him, the centuriou began to stanch the wound 
with his cloak. " Too late, " he said j •' is this 
your fidelii^ P '' So he died ; and the bystanders 
were horrined with the way in which his eyes 
seemed to be starting out of his head in a rigid 
stare. He had begged that his body mi^htbe 
burned without posthumous insults, and this 
was conceded by Icelus, the f reedman of Qalba. 

80 died the last of the Ossars ! And as 
Bobeqpierre was lamented by his landlady, so 
even Nero was tenderly buried by two nurses 
who had known him in the exquisite beauty of 
his engaging childhood, and by Acte, who had 
inspired his youth with a genuine love. 

But, a9 we shall see hereafter, his history 
does n(^ end with his grave. He was to Uve 
on in ihe expectation alike of Jews and 
Christians. T^q fifth head of the WUd Beast 
of the Bevelatioh was in some sort tore-appear 
as the eig^]^; the head with its diadem and 
ite names of blasphemy ha4 been wounded to 
death, but in the Apocalyptic sense the deadly 
wound was to be healed. The Roman world 
could not believe that the heir of the deified 
Julian race could be cat off thus suddenly and 
obscurely, and vanish like foam upon the 
water. The Christians felt sure that it re- 
quired something more than an ordinary death- 
stroke to destroy the Antichrist, ana to end 
the vitality of the Wild Beast ftom the Abyss, 
who haA been the first to set himself in deadly 
antagoxu$m against the Bedeem^, and to wtge 
war upon the saints of God. 

Thecontrast between the phosphorescent 
light of the decaying faith of Paganism, and 
the lamps of foith newly lighted and kept 
trimmed in the Catacombs, is worked out 
with much skill, as the following extract 
pointfi: — 

The M<i an« tlie N etr C«ntra8le«. 

Such are the scenes which we must witness, 
such are the sentiments with which we mast 
beoome familiar, the moment that we torn 
a^aj our eves from the apectaole of the Uttte 
Christian <^urchee, composed chiefly as yet of 
slaves and artisans^ who had been taught to 
imitate a IMvine example of humility and sm- 
cerity, cl pmty and love. There were, m- 
deed* a few maong the haathen who lived 
npbler lives aiud pisofeesed a purer ideal than 
tne Pagans around tkem. Here and there m 
the rajMcs of the philoeophers a Bemetrius, a 
Musonius Rufus, an Epictetns ; here and there 
among Senators an H^vidioa Priaous, a Paetos 
OJhrasea. a Barea. Sora^ua; here an<jl there 
among Uteicaigf men a^- Seneca or aPersius— 
showed that virtue was not yet extinct. But 
the Stoicism on which they leaned f6r suKK)rt 
amid the terrow and temptatwus o^*^ 
awtni epoch nfcteirly Isiledio provide a rwnwy 
against the univeraal deffraoation. It aimed 
at cherishing an inaenifiDli^ ^^'''^f^I^^^ 
real comfort, an4 ft>t tifhi6l( 1% .oTONjl n^ 
adequate motive. It aimed ik repnnkif w 
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paiBeioTtw by a riolexice so umiataral that with 
them it also crashed some of the gentlest and 
most elevating emotions. Its self satisfaction 
and ezclosiveneas repelled the gentlest and 
sweetest natures from its communion. It made 
a Tice of compassion^ which Christianity in- 
culcated as a Tirtue ; it cherished a haughti- 
ness which Christianity discouraged as a sin. 
It was unfit for the task of ameliorating man- 
kind, because it looked on human nature in its 
noroial aspects with contemptuous disgust. Its 
marked characteristic was a despairing sad- 
ness^ which became specially prominent in its 
most sincere adherents. Its favourite theme 
was the glorification of suicide, which wiser 
moralists had severelv reprobated^ but which 
many dtoics belauded as the one sure refuge 
against oppression and outnu^e. It was a 
philosophT which was inoeed able to 
lacerate the heart with a righteous indignation 
against the crimes and follies of mankind, but 
which vainly strove to resist, and which 
aoaroely even hoped to stem, the ever-swelling 
tide of vice and misery. For wretchedness it 
had no pity ; on vice it looked with impotent 
disdain. Thrasea was regarded as an an- 
tique hero for walking out of the Senate-house 
during the discussion of some decree which 
involved a servility more than usually revolt- 
ing. He gradually drove his few admirers to 
the conviction that, even for those who had 
every advantage of rank and wealth, nothing 
was possible but a life of crushing sorrow 
ended by a death of complete despair. St. 
Paul and St. Peter, on the other huid, were 
at the very same epoch teaching in the same 
city> to a few Jewish hucksters and a few 
Gentile slaves, a doctrine so full of hope and 
^ brightness that letters, written in a prison with 
' toixure and death in view, read like idylls of 
serene happiness and pseans of triumphant joy. 
The graves of these poor suflPerers, hid from 
the public eye in the catacombs, were decor- 
ated with an art, nide indeed, yet so trium- 
phant as to make their subterranean squalor 
radiant with emblems of all that is brightest 
and most poetic in the happiness of man. While 
the glimmering taper of the Stoics was burning 
pale, as though amid the vapours* of a charnel- 
noQse, the torch of Life upheld by the hands 
of the Tarsian tent-maker and the Galilean 
fiaherman had flashed from Damascus to 
Antioch, from Antioch to Athens, from Athens 
to Corinth, from Corinth to Ephesus, from 
Ephesus to Bome. 

The main body of the work is taken up 
with an analysis and running commentary 
on the writings of those apostles and 
apostolic writers other than St. Paul, 
whose epistles are contained in the 
New Testament canon. St James, St. 
Jude, St John, and St Peter are thus 
the leading portraits of these two volumes, 
as the Apostle Paul is of the two previous 
volumes. Even of these, two of the four 
fall hito the background, and it is only of 
St John's writings that we have any ex- 
tended discussion as to their bearing and 
amplication. In the case of the Apocalypse, 
we have not only a graphic and well- 
written resumi of the contents of this 
book, fuU of mystical meanings, — but we 
haf« also a decisive opinion given in 
favour of the Preterist school, in which 
we also agree. It is impossible, in a 
woid> to rise from a calm perusal of Dr. 
Farrar's arguments for the Preterist 
mw of this prophecy, without agree- 
iiMf whb it entirely. To take any 
omf vfew, like that of the predictive 
sdKxd of f^aber and Elliott, is to lay one- 
s^ Open to the taunt that the study of 



the Apocalypse either finds us ma^d, or 
makes us. ** There are few of us,'* as 
D, . Farrar remarks, ** who would find much 
music in such loud-tongued anti-Baby- 
lonianisms ** as these. The blind fumes 
of party hatred can only distract and lead 
astray. The spirit of the Inquisition, even 
when it is found in Protestants, is essen- 
tially anti-Christian. It is a scorpion 
locust out of the abyss. But when we 
put ourselves in the position of the seer, 
and grasp the clues to his meaning which 
he has himself furnished — then, for the 
first time, wq begin to understand the 
Apocalypse in all its passion and gran* 
deur, as it was understood by those for 
whom it was written. The Apocalypse 
of St. John, as in the stately metaphor of 
Milton, is " a high and stately tragedy shut- 
ting up and intermingling her solemn scenes 
and acts with a sevenfold chorus of halle- 
lujahs and harping symphonies." Whoever 
interprets it on these lines, as Dr. Farrar has 
endeavoured to do, may not have given 
us the key of the mystery, but he has at 
least led us on to see that the book is not 
a piece of Jewish cabbalism, which by some 
pnischance has crept into the canon, and 
maintained itself there in spite of the grave 
doubts of all judicious divines. The key 
to the number 666, which Dr. Farrar sug- 
gests after Ewald, is Nero Kesar, which is the 
name as it is written on Jewish inscriptions. 
The secret of its Neronic meaning, as we 
are told in a note, has been almost simul- 
taneously rediscovered df late years by 
Fritzsche and Halle, by Benay in Beilin, by 
Reuss in Strasburg, and by Hitzig in 
Heidelberg. Ewald was only prevented 
from making the discovery in 1828, by the 
assumption which he found to be erroneous 
that Caesar must be spelt in Hebrew with 
2iyod, He therefore conjectured ** Caesar 
of Rome" as the number of the beast 
instead of "Nero Kesar'* of which 
such an overwhelming majority of 
modern interpreters now fix, that we can 
only apply to it the well-known remark 
as to the author of the ^^ Encomium 
MorioSy' it is aut Erasmus aut diabolus. 
What the Jews call Gematria, or the use 
of alphabetic numeratives, was wholly un- 
known in the West Nothing seems so 
probable, then, as that an Apocalyptic 
book written on the eve of the fall of 
Jerusalem, and especially to warn and re- 
vive the faith of Judaising Christians at a 
time when the end of all things seemed at 
hand, should Indulge in a little Cabbalism, 
or what to us Westerns seems so. Dr. 
Farrar points out that after all Apocalyptic 
vision is not the highest branch of pro- 
phecy, and that St John, in his epistles, 
which are of later growth than his visions 
as the seer of Patmos, is as the bright and 
morning star in comparison to a lamp 
shining in a dark place. 

In conclusion, we have to say, that 
with some faults of taste, and unneces- 
sarily harsh censure of the narrow school 
of literalists, who are fast sinking into 
insignificance, Dr. Farrar writes in a waim 



and generous vein of all exponents. He 
seems too anxious to assure the world that 
he is not a narrow Literalist himself, but as 
no one has ever accused him of this, we 
do not see the need for such unusual 
sensitiveness on a charge for which he is 
not likely to be attacked. As we have said, 
this is the most mature and well weighed of 
the three departments of Dr. Farrar's great 
work. He resembles M. R^nan in this 
as in one or two other respects, that he 
writes with firmer touch and less inflated 
style when he is on terra firma describ- 
ing a Nero and his infamies, than when 
essaying a kind of Fra Angehco essay on a 
vision of holiness too high for human 
lips to utter, or in following the mystical 
experiences of the one of the Twelve who 
had been caught into the third heaven* 
So distinctly does Dr. Farrar improve as 
he leaves the fountain head, and strikes 
the river of Church history at the 
point where it first emerges as a tiny 
rill clear as crystal in the apostolic 
writings, that we hope he maybe tempted 
to go on into sub-apostolic times. We 
see no reason why he should hold his 
hand with New Testament times ; and if 
any remarks of ours could induce him to 
go on, we are ready to recall our opening 
congratulation, that, like Gibbon, he has 
lived to complete the work he sat down 
to. Let him carry us on, at least, to the 
Council of Nice, and then he may write 
" Finis *' to the last page of his pictorial 
history of the origin of the Christian 
Church. 



THE LWRD'S SECRET.* 

This is, undoubtedly, an exciting story. 
The people who figure in it are confined 
to one small district— one might almost 
say to one parish— in Scotland, within a 
few miles of Edinburgh. The story is 
professedly told by a lady who was herself 
one of the principal persons in it We 
are mainly charmed with it on account of 
its touching pictures of life in a refined 
and religious home— the home of a respect- 
able and dignified parish minister, Dr. 
Fitz-James, of Colston, whose daughter 
writes as the teller of the story. 

The narrative opens when Miss Fitz- 
James is at school in London, with some 
extracts from her diary, written on a June 
morning — the morning before she finally 
left school, — after having been absent from 
her home for fifteen months at Belton 
House, an establishment under the charge 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lambert Having been 
so long away, and having also during the 
time seen some little of London life, and 
visited the Continent as well, her 
return home was looked for with 
keen interest by her family and friends. 
It was expected that she would bring with 
her a large stock of London polish, and 
not a little of its culture. The school had 
been as happy on the whole as a school 
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could be, but for her, as for most, school r ^^ roses, pink, red^ and white, twined their 



and home were very different places. Mn 
Lambert called her into the Horary on the 
morning of the entry in the journal, and 
spoke to her in a very kind, loving, and 
impressive way ; reminding her of what he 
had been trying to teach her, and saymg 
that she was now in the bright morning of 
life, and that if she would resolve to spend 
all her life's day in the seivice of her 
heavenly Father, she might be sure that 
life's evening would be as peaceful and 
happy, if not as bright as the morning. So 
deep an impression was produced on her 
mind by this interview, that she went up 
into her own room and asked her Father 
in heaven to keep her and guide her 
'* through life's long day and death's dark 
night," and never to leave her nor quit 
His hold on her all the way through. 

Certain changes were taking place in her 
father's parish which gave considerable 
interest to her own mind upon returning 
thither. The young Laird of Dalmany 
House, Mr. Reginald Scott, was thought 
to be favouring Romanism, or at least 
Romanish practices in a restored chapel 
on his estate, now used by Episcopalians, 
much to the horror and chagrin of the 
good Presbyterians of the parish. A plenty 
of talk about this, awaitedMiss Fitz-James's, 
return to the manse. She arrived at 
Edinburgh late in the evening of the day, 
and stayed with cousins in Charlotte-street, 
Walking out on the afternoon of the 
following day, before her departure with 
her father. Dr. Fitz-James, for Colston — 
the Dalmany factor, a Mr. Morton, recog- 
nised Helen, and entered into a conversa- 
tion quite unsought by her, which had 
much meaning in following months and 
years. The conversation had reference 
mainly to Mr. Scott and Dr. Blackburn ; 
Dr. Blackburn being a young medical 
man of high character and ability, 
who had recently come to settle in his 
uncle's practice, in the parish. In the 
quiet evening hour the father with his 
daughter arrived at Colston. The follow- 
ing extract presents a touching picture of 
the scene and the circumstances of that 
evening. 

H«iiae from School. 

It was the sweetest hour of the June day*- 
the hour I always like beet for arriving any- 
where — when papa and I reached Colston. 
The labourers were trooping homewards from 
the fields, implements on shoulders, tired 
doubtless with their day's work, but still able 
to make the roads resound with their heavy 
tread and cheerful voices ; while through the 
open doors their wives might be seen hurry- 
ing to and fro, in busy preparation of the 
evening meal, or out among the strawberry 
beds in the little gardens behind. The hedges 
were full of roses and singing-birds ; with such 
a sky overhead ! and the fields on either side 
were alive with troops of chikben loose from 
school, and enjoying themselves to their 
hearts' content. Life looked very bright and 
cheerful everywhere about. 

It was worth my fifteen months of absence 
to be embraced and welcomed as I was that 
nigttt, when the train stopped at the pretty 
little station, with its white paling, and deep 
hedg^ of sweet-briar, through whi<3i the pretty 



fairy tendrils. 

"The manse has turned out to meet us, 
Bllie," said papa j and looking eagerly from 
the window, I saw a well-known group looking 
as eagerly for us — Marianne naif-dancing, 
and Harriet holding back little Harry (the 
Benjamin of the family by eleven years) as he 
was springing forward. The darling^ boy! 
what a shout he gave when he saw ISllie's 
head at the window ! 

Was it sisterly partiality, or was it truth, 
that of all the lovely faces I had seen since I 
left home, none could compare with the two 
now before me ? Marianne was charming, with 
her long fair curls, rose-bud complexion, and 
sweet sunny smile; but Harriet — Harriet 
looked a queen ! vrith her dark dreamy eyes, 
exquisite complexion, and beautifully moulded 
features, with just the soupgon of hauteur in 
her bearing — their pretty muslin dresses and 
garden hats setting off their different styles 
to almost equal advantage. 

" How you have grown, EUie ! you are above 
us all ! '' cried Mfuianne, clasping me in her 
arms, with her own suniiy smile. " And isn't 
she improved, Harriet ? Isn't she improved ? " 
she repeated, when no one would give me a 
compliment. 

" Tes," said Harriet, smiling, and embrac- 
ing me also ; *' but we must not speak of her 
' sprowing ' now, she is nearly eighteen and a 
' finished ' young lady." 

" She is just a secoud edition of yourself, 
Harriet," said papa, looking as if the idea 
pleased him greatJ^. Whewer Harriet was 
equally pleased, however, was another thing ; 
she oxdy laughed. 

" That is not fair, papa," she said ; '* you 
know the second is iJways the improved 
edition." 

"The first is generally the reviewed one 
though, Harriet ; so you may make a compli- 
ment of it after all." 

** Don't fall into the fire at that rate, papa," 
said I, laughing, " or we will all run away, and 
you may get out of it as best you can." 

The station stands at the entrance to the 
village ! so, with Harry holding fast by my 
hand, we all walked on in a line along the quiet 
country road, past a long row of pretty cot- 
tages—each with its little garden behind, 
sloping to the " water," and its white paling 
and wreath of roses of all colours in front, 
most of the inmates of which came out to their 
doors to greet me as we passed down the littU 
inclines at the end of this row, which the vil- 
lagers call the " short brae," to the bridge, 
moss-grown and venerable now, which had 
seen many "another sight" in days gone by. 

Many old friends had to be seen, and 
much information had to be communi- 
cated to Helen Fitz-James. It was evident 
that her sister Harriet took rather a dif- 
ferent view of the Dalmany Chapel from 
that which was entertained by her family. 
She referred to the worship as being 
** only a warmer and fuller expression of 
feeling than they were accustomed to." 
Dr. Blackburn, who has a very large share 
in this eventful story, very early appears 
on the scene, having called at the Manse 
on the day after Helen's return. The 
following quotation presents him to us, 
and gives us also a picture of Harriet 
Fitz-James at the same time : — 
Dr. Blaekbam. 

I glanced at Br. Blackburn as he dismounted 
and threw the reins over the holly-tree, and 
confessed, like the Queen of Sheba, that for 
once description had not exceeded reality. 
Both horse and rider were thoroughbred. 

lie was a tall, handsome mai^-^there was 



no mistake about that— with fine dark eyes 
and dark hair, and a lookx>f power, both phy- 
sical and moral, that was &r more striking 
than any mere symmetry of feature. 

I noticed that he had fine broad shoulders, 
which I especially admire in the lords of the 
creation; also, that his beautifully-formed 
mouth (for he had a beautiful mouth, only it 
looked as if it could be sarcastic upon occa- 
sion) was not disfigured by either of those 
modem atrocities— a beard or moustache, 
which are my especial abominations. Ex- 
quisitely trimmed whiskers were the only i^ 
parent fopperies in which he indulged; and 
the frank, sweet smile which lighted up 
his features when he spoke was their greatest 
charm. 

But he was altogether too magnificent-look, 
ing to suit me, I knew there could be nothing 
about me to suit him, and I took up a piece or 
work and withdrew to the window, not caring 
to wait the introduction. 

Dr. Blackburn came into the room in the 
straightforward way of a man who has no 
time to throw away ; tossed Harrj, who had 
bounded forward to meet him, high up in the 
air, and then shook hands successively with 
mamma, Harriet, and Marianne. Then, beforo 
mamma could name me, he turned to me and 
bowed with a pleasant smile. 

" I don't think I need to be introduced to 
Miss Helen," he said ; " I know her already 
so perfectlv through her village friends— 
especially through one, Bobbie Gourlay." 

I smiled also, and shook hands of course; 
but I fear he must have thought me rather shv 
and cold, for he drew back suddenly, bowed, 
and immediately withdrew to the table, where 
the others were stiU seated ; nor did he again 
notice me by word or look, both of which were 
now directed to the tray and Harriet, its pre- 
siding genius. He would not allow papa to be 
disturbed, as it was Friday night, and he could 
only remain a short time, " merely to arrange 
some little matters of business with Miss 
Fitz-James," he explained, as he took the chair 
next her and accepted a cup of tea. 

Tom withdrew to aside table, to inspect sun- 
dry commissions in the way of books, paper, 
Ac, which I had been entrusted to execnte 
for him ; the others remained at the table, to 
lend their aid in discussing the business. 

" I called at Woodlands to-day," I heard 
Br. Blackburn say, in answer to a remark of 
Harriet's. " Lady Maitland will not be per- 
suaded to take tlie convenershi^ (she has more 
than enough to do already, with the bazaar 
she has on hand) ; so, as it is not the thing for 
your mamma, you will be compelled to accept 
your responsibilities. Miss Fitz-James. I have 
a note from her on the subject, however." 

He handed a little note to Harriet, and while 
she glanced at its contents, he drank his tea 
•in suence, occasionally fiashing an observant 
glance around, but not speaking till she bad 
done. Thev looked a handsome pair as the/ 
sat thus, sne in her soft pink-muslin dress, 
without ornament of any kind, leaning forward 
on the table, her dark eyes bent on the paper, 
and her clear, creamy cheek contrasting the 
jetty gloss of her hair, turned simply back and 
gathered in a coil behind; and he, with his 
clear-cut, handsome features and manly bear- 
ing, gravely and kindly looking down on her. 
(I should say here, perha^, that the arrange- 
ments they were considermg were for a tea- 
drinking, or soiree, which was to be the first of 
the sort ever held in Colston, to take place 
some time in the following month> and which 
we were all anxious should be a success.) 

Harriet passed him the note when she had 
read it. 

"Sir John is so kind," she said; "Mamina, 
he offers to send us fiowers and strawberries 
from Woodlands, if we let the gardeners know 
in time what we shall require. I do hc^ 
some other gentlemen will ooqie forward awOi 
ftnd not oblige us to tax Sir John too hsiril/. 
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Well, if Miss Smy the will be our oonrener (and 
I am sore she will, she is always so g(>od)j 
Marianne, and Ellie, and the Cranfords, and 
I, will do our best to assist under her. Bat, 
Doctor, ' she added, with a smile,' jon have 
not enlisted EUie yet." 

T am not forgetting it. Miss Pitz-James ; " 
and I felt, without raising my eyes, that I was 
being looked at " through and through," to see 
if I would do, no doubt. Then he came forward 
to the window where I was sitting. 

It is needless to add that the doctor 
presently succeeded in securing Helen's 
services for the objects that he had in 
view. Colston was upon the eve of re- 
markable events, as the sequel of the story 
shows. The following pretty little picture 
ofhome feelings and scenes must be given 
to our readers. It is connected with the 
same June evening : — 

■•■le FeellnflTB and Seenes. 

At this moment Harry appeared before the 
window, hoop in hand, clamorously calling me 
to come out and see his white-moss rose tree. 
I glanced round : the group at the table, in- 
cluding mamma, were still discussing ways and 
means ; I should never be missed, so^passing 
noiselessly from the room, I followed Harry to 
the garden, where, forgetting all my new 
dignity as a grown-up young lady, he and I 
spent the next halt-hour in a regular game of 
romps. 

After he was called into bed I lingered out 
in the sweet summer twilight, with the moon 
gleaming down above the trees, and the ripple 
of the water and the rustle of the cornfields 
around sounding clear and distinct in the still- 
ness, feeling how pleasant it was to be at home. 
It was now nearly ten o'clock, and all the 
birds and bees and butterflies had betaken 
themselves to rest, even the flowers had closed 
for the night, the snowy petals of the lilies, 
which were in unusual profusion, gleaming in 
the moonlight ; and the little gardens in the 
Tillage, which, owing to the deep slope of 
the garden, I could see quite well from 
where I stood, and which an hour before 
had been full of busy life — were all now 
hushed in repose — the deep and well- 
earned repose of the night. The stillness 
and sweet peace of all around, combined with 
the influence of the hour, touched me 
inexpressibly, the more so that I had so long 
been a stranger to the country. I thought <3 
Mr. Lambert's words, that the evening of life 
after a well-spent day, might be as happy — in 
a different way — as the morning, and my heart 
filled at the thought of the beloved ones who 
were already drawing near to that evening. I 
looked round at the five little " gardens " in 
front of the dining-room windows (five large 
plots of flowers, which had been allocated to 
us as children, and still called our " gardens "), 
and thought how they had once belonged to 
our cousins as they now belonged to us, and 
how truly, " one generation goeth and 
another cometh." My happy childhood's 
days rose vividly be£>re me, till I could 
almost see the busy children at work 
among the flowers as of old, and teasing 
Bobbie Gourlay almost beyond the limits 
of his patience, with their endless fancies 
and caprices. Most tenderly of aU I looked 
at the ''garden" in a line with Harriet's 
nearest to the window (now a sacred enclosure 
to aU of us, which had belonged to my brother 
Wilfrid, our beloved eldest, who had gone to 
the home above seven years before), and which 
remained exactly as he had left it, with its 
wallflowers and white lilies that had been his 
especial loves; and the tall white lilac-tree in 
the midst, overshadowing all, which was 
every day tended with reverent and loving 
care, as was his peaceful restitig-place by the 
side of the church in the old churchyard. The 



tears filled my eyes as I gased on the little 
plot and recalled the dear face with its 
'heivenly smile,' as nurse used to call it, 
which had never looked otherwise than lov- 
ingly on me ; and earnestly did my heart rise 
in supplication to the Father of all that He 
would lead us who remained behind safely 
along the narrow path leading to Himself, and 
hedge our way on both sides that we might 
not stray from it— not with thorns, ah! 
not with thorns, unless such was His blessed 
will, but with the sweet fiowers of goodness 
and love, and unite us all again in happiness 
with our beloved one in His own good time. 
When I went into the house again, half an 
hour afterwards, the parlour was empty, and 
Betsy was laying the Bibles on the table, pre- 
vioQS to sounding the gong for prayers. 

It would be possible to give further 
extracts of a similar kind connected with 
that delightful home-coming. An expedi- 
tion was planned between the sisters 
Haniet and Helen for a ramble in the 
Dalmany woods in quest of ferns. On 
their way towards the woods, after an 
early dinner, on the most delightful of 
afternoons — the birds, twittering in the 
trees, a light fresh breeze blowing, and the 
little village children, tired and heated with 
their play, sitting in the cooling shade — the 
two girls paid a brief visit to an old friend, 
a humble villager — Robbie (jourlay. He 
was not at home, but they had a lute chat 
with his wife and daughters. The next 
extract introduces us to 

BobMe Ckinrlay. 

On the bridge we encountered Bobbie him- 
self, shouldering his rake (he was the village 
gardener), his week's labours ended. 

" Fine day, leddies," said he, pulling his 
forelock by way of salutation. " Eh, Miss 
Heelen, is this you ? My ! but we're glad to get 
ye hame again." 

" Thank vou, Bobbie," said I, as he grasped 
my offered hand ; " I like to be missed, and I 
am very glad to be home, and see you again." 
'* Ay, ye wadna see mony places like the 
bonny braes of Colston," rejoined Bobbie com- 
placently. Then glancing at our botanical 
cases, " Ye're for the wu&, I see. I'm mis- 
dootin they'll be gaun to steek the roads when 
once the Laird comes ; he's no' an unco con- 
siderate lad, by a' accoonts. But ve'U no' need 
to heed, leddies," added he politely, and with 
a dy look at Harriet; " I'se warrant the 
Laird'll like to see bonnie leddies in his 
grands ; it'll be as glide's a flure to him," he 
subjoined professionally. 

*'Mr. Scott mi(^ht not think so," said I, 
smiling, as Harnef s face evinced a very 
decided refusal of the sufferance allotted for 
her. 

*' They're tumin' awf u' gnde at Dalmany, 
noo," Itobbie proceeded, with a grin, appa- 
rently eager to relieve his mind by impartmg 
the news. '*Te*ll hae heard aboot it. Miss 
Heelen ? The chapel's open ilka momin' for 
prayers (onybody can gang that likes), an' 
then again at nicht, like the very Sabbath-day 
itsel'. For ma pairt, I like a gude dose o' the 
Gospel next my stamach in the momin' as weel 
as onybody, but I like aye to get it by the 
fireside." 

As no answer oould be made to this state- 
ment, we attempted none, and Bobbie went on 
again. 

" They gang three times to the chapel on 
the Sabbath-day," he added, by way of 
summing up. " It's my hope, I'm shure, that 
it'll no' be, wi' them, the nearer the kirk, the 
f arrer frae grace ; but deed, I dinna think there's 
muckle grace yonder. I gaed in ae day, jist 
to say I had seen't s ^ o a'l the antics ever I 



saw, I thinks yon Oharteris beats them, wi' 
his boos, an' his becks, an' his carryings on ! 
They hae can'les burning in the gudesunlicht 
an* a great muckle cross foment them, an' a 
muckle eagle handin' up the Book — jist the 
highroad to Borne, ye ken. I'v6 heard minis- 
ters whiles speakin^o' the simpleecity o* the 
Kirk ! My ! if they wad look in at the chapel 
ony day, but they wad say it was 5oimly — a' 
booin*, an' beckin', an' geeble-gabblin' 
thegither like a wheen bairns at the schule ! 
I ne'er saw the like o't in my bom days." 

"Don't be uncharitable, Bobbie," said 
Harriet, smiling, ** 'tis not like you. We can- 
not enter into the meanings of all these things, 
but they can. Other people have minds as 
well as we, you know. It is only in forms that 

we differ " 

*' I'm no shure o't,*^ said Bobbie, stiurdily. 
''Oharteris was layin' after me aboot thae 
things the other nicht, when he was owor 
aboot some roots. 'GK)urlay,' says he, when 
he could say nae mair, for mind ye, the wife 
an' me gied him his answer ; he hadna't a' his 
ain way. " I wonder a sensible man like you, 
that reads the Book for yoursel', daesna see 
that we hae the richts o't.' ' Ay, freend,* says I, 
*pruve that if ye can; that's jist the question 
that has to be settled.' Oo, it's naething else 
than Papistree they're after — I aye said it. 
The last Laird was nae better nor a Papisher 
in his auld days, whatever he was afore ; an' 
I'm misdootin* this ane'll be the same, they're 
a' tarred wi' ae stick — ^the Admiral an' a' — 
frae the auld Stuart days till the noo. But 
I'm forgettin* my manners, keepin* ye here, 
leddies, when ye're for the wuds. If it's flures 
ye're wantin', Miss Heelen, gang ye up to the 
glass-hooses yonder, an' ask Mr. M'Oregor to 
gie ye some o' the roses I gied him,— there's 
no' the like o* them in the country-side. Or 
if it's thae things ye're after (pointing to a 
f em-leaf protru^ng from my case,) gang to 
the bank by the waterside, foment the Caistel, 
an' ye'll, see fine anes ! There's a paper hing- 
in' up, biddin' folk no' meddle them ; but ne'er 
you heed that — the Laird wad maV ye welcome 
to the best o' them, I ken that." And with 
another pidl at his forelock, Bobbie took hia 
leave. 

That was a day of trouble at the manse, 
Harriet Fitz- James wandered up a dan- 
gerous ascent, the summit of which over- 
looked a deep hollow or ravine, and miss- 
ing her footing, fell to the bottom amid a 
heap of stones and dibris. The girls were 
within the Dalmany estate, and, indeed, 
were trespassers there. When Helen, 
terrified with fright, found her sister, and 
saw that she was unable to move^ — indeed, 
was motionless and almost unconscious — 
she had to run for help. In the course 
of this painful quest, she encountered the 
young Laird of Dalmany himself, with his 
uncle, Admural Scott Help was soon 
procured, and Harriet Fitz-James was 
carried home. Dr. Blackburn was sum- 
moned, and the following incident will 
set the reader wondering as to what might 
arise in days to come for all parties con- 
cerned. 
The Laird and the Doctor at tbe Manse. 

It was not long before the Doctor's ring 
was heard at the bell and his rapid steps 
ascended the stairs. A most welcome relief 
to me! embarrassment first, however, as it 
proved. He came into the room without 
noticing tbe strangers, and had advanced half- 
way to the sofa, when his eye fell on Mr. Scott, 
who stood in the shade of the window. Then, 
what a change came over the spirit of the 
scene 1 It seemed to be a day of startling reu' 
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contres, I had not believed it possible that 
any event in life would have moved Dr. Black- 
burn from bis self-possession j but at that 
moment he stood not only motionless, but 
transfixed to the spot« as if he had received a 
blow^ while a look passed between them suoh 
as no strangers could give each other. 

It was a glance of thrilling recognition, and 
evidently most unwelcome surprise on both 
sides, and seemed to astonish the Admiral not 
less than it did me ; for the one flushed so vio- 
lently, while the other became so suddenly 
and deadly pale, that it was impossible not to 
remark it. The next instant they had bowed 
to each other, as I could fancy two duellists 
might have done over their weapons, and 
then Br. Blackburn came forward to the sofa. 
He shook hands with me politely, and with 
no trace of the momentary Smeute, whatever 
its cause, either in his countenance or man- 
ner, unless for his continued and deathlike 
paleness. Then he turned to Harriet. 

"Miss Fitz>James," he said, in his kind, 
pleasant voice, which seemed to carry heart 
and encouragement in its very tone, *' I little 
thought last night that you would so soon be 
my patient. Let us hope it is nothing very 
bad/' 

After a brief examination, he ordered her 
to be carried to her room, whispering at the 
same time to me — " Go also, please. Miss He- 
len ; and be very careful how you remove the 
dress— perhaps you may have to cut part of it. 
She must be touched very gently." 

Nurse wheeled the sofa out of the room, 
Betsy and I following. The Admiral had gone 
out a minute before to give some order to his 
servants, and the two young men were left 
alone in the drawing-room. 

Betuming a few minutes afterwards to 
summon Dr. Blackburn, I found them standing 
together in the great bow-window, haughtily 
confronting each other, with the sel^same 
glance I had noticed before, both so absorbed 
in what they were talking of, that thev did not 
even hear me enter; but the words that met 
my ear arrested me on the threshold. 

" On your honour as a gentleman ? " I heard 
the Doctor say, in a tone of stem interrogation. 
(I could hardly have believed his pleasant 
voice capable of such a tone). 

" On my honour, I repeat most emphatically. 
No," was the reply, in the haughty accents of 
the other. 

" Then I acqppt your denial ; I am sorry I 
made the accusation," said Dr. Blackburn, 
still in a constrained tone, but at the same 
time offerinfl^ his hand, which, after an instant's 
hesitation, the other took. There was a second's 
pause, and then, with the same lofty courtesy 
that had passed between them before, Mr. Scott 
took leave. That roused me, and I had but just 
time to start aside behind an open door, when 
he came out of the room. I doubt if he would 
have seen me even had I stood in his way. 
Something had perturbed him strangely — I 
saw that at a glance. His face, that had been 
pale before, was deejay flushed; excitement, 
embarrassment, resentment, also, and some 
other feeling, were strangely mingled iheKe> 
and he walked downstairs with the air of a 
man in a dream. 

Here was a curious circumstance enoogh, but 
it was no time to ponder it then, I must go in 
and let the doctor know we were ready. 

I found him still standing in the window, 
but evidently not looking out. The very list- 
lessnets of the attitude showed how far away 
his thoughts were, and from the very first 
glimpse! caught of his face, I saw that it had 
changed terribly within the last few ininutee, 
«and that it wore an expression of anxiety, pain 
— almost anguish — which had been strangers 
there before. It shocked me so that I cOnld 
not even speak ; and I was turning to leave the 
room noiselessly as I had entered, when he 
heard the movement, and in an instant had 
checked back all symptoms of emotion, and 



met me as oalmly as if he had only been study- 
ing the flowers the while. 

We should relieve the reader's anxiety, 
by informing him, that Miss Harriet 
Fitz-James's accident turned out to be 
not so serious in its effects as was at first 
expected. She had been painfully bruised, 
but no bones were broken, and in a short 
time she was well again ; but the rencontres 
of that Saturday afternoon and evening 
were connected with the history which will 
be read throughout once it is begun. No 
one is likely to forget the delightful 
manse around which the interest gathers 
from week to week, and month to month, 
after that eventful day. 



AMERICA REVISITED.* 

It is said, once upon a time, John Bright 
and a friend were dining together. In 
the course of conversation, the state of 
America was admiringly discussed, and 
then his friend went on to intimate that 
fifty years after his decease, he would be 
glad to revisit the earth to see how 
America was getting oa *' Ah," said the 
great statesman, and now ex-Member of 
Her Majesty's Cabinet, " I dare say you 
will be glad of any excuse to come back." 
More fortunate than Mr. Bright's friend, 
Mr. Sala has been permitted a second 
time to visit America. He was there 
in the time of the Civil War, and his 
letters, which were afterwards republishedi 
interested not a small section of the 
British public. He has now come back 
from a second visit, and there are many 
who, if they read some of the chapters, 
though printed before, will be glad to have 
these graphic sketches in a collected form. 
It is admitted on all hands that Mr. Sala 
is a lively writer. It is curious to note the 
growing popularity of our author. The 
Athencsum and the Saturday at one time 
were by no means too flattering. The 
Bohemians praised him up, for was not he 
one of themselves? but it was presumed that 
as he wrote chiefly for theiPa*^ Tdtgraph^ 
he was incompetent and stiperficial, and 
to be spoken of with but faint courtesy. 
Now the critics all run to the other ex- 
treme. Such is the way of the world 
As long as a man is down, the literary 
critics like to kick him ; immediately he 
has got beyond their power to stab and 
injure, they prostrate themselves at his 
feet Now that Mr. Sala publishes his 
writings in a handsome form, and with 
abundance of illustrations, and at a respect- 
able price, he is accepted at once as one 
of the most popular authors of the day. It 
must rather amuse him to compare the 
present with the past. If he does make 
the comparison, he may well be forgiven 
for a little pardonable pride, as he finds 
how he is head-and*shoulders over all the 
smart young men whom Dickens enlisted 
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in his service, and who have, most of 
them, collapsed, now that Dickens is gone. 
As a writer of descriptive matter, Mr. Sala 
still remains far ahead of his fellows. 
For ourselves, we had rather that he 
figured less in that capacity, and aimed 
more at permanent work. To this, of 
course, his reply would be that he 
must live. Well, perhaps there is a certain 
amount of reason in the rejoinder ; at 
any rate, sufficient to entitle it to respect- 
ful consideration. 

Mr. Sala spent four and a-half months 
in the United States, and travelled twenty 
thousand miles, and yet really seems to 
have gathered little in all that travel A 
good deal of his matter really appears to 
be little more than an accompaniment to 
the illustrations, and now and then we 
fancy we perceive an ingenious advertise- 
ment, for which it is to be hoped the 
writer has been duly rewarded. His 
vigorous attacks on the absurdity of the 
American tariff, of which everywhere he 
sees illustrations, are, however, excellent; 
and if he, in his usual way, tells us 
a little more about his mother than 
we care to hear, or what he did 
when he was a boy, or with whom he 
went to school, we have to be thankful 
that, at any rate, he is not prosy. It is a 
pity to find that Mr. Sala is discontented 
with his lot. In a note he tells us, "Persons 
of my profession in England have not 
much to be thankful for. The joura^ist 
is assuredly no favourite of fortune. We 
work miserably hard, and, looking at the 
work we do, and the immense fortunes 
which we materially help the proprietors 
of the newspapers to make, we are poorly 
paid." This may be true, but Mr. Sala 
assuredly, if report speak true, can have 
little to complain of. Any one who has 
seen much of London Pressmen will fiail 
to see anything remarkable in them, and 
that the doors of the House of Commons 
are closed against the journalist, as Mr. 
Sala writes, is perhaps a blessing rather 
than the reverse. Irish journalists bare 
shown what a mess they make of it in the 
House of Commons, and it is to be feared 
London journalists wopld do little better. 

But, to return to America Revisited^ 
we must frankly own to a slight degree 
of disappointment in these volumes. 
Mr. Sala tdls us a great deal that we 
knew before, and a stale dish is so, how- 
ever plentiful the garnishing of the clever 
cooks. The stockyards of Chicago, for 
instance, all must admit, have been pretty 
well described, though Mr; Sala tries to 
give a little freshness to it by his reference 
to a once celebrated Pestaloaaian school 
at Tumham-green, where he had for i 
companion Ae son of a well-known 
London butcher, with whom, on high 
days and holidays, he used to feast, after- 
wards repaurmg, with the rest oi the boy^ 
to see sheep turned into mutton and 
bullocks into beef in the slaughter-house 
yard. Again, take the case oi the Ghinw* 
in St. Francisco, or the MOTmont-ttally 
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Mr. Sala only repeats what we arc all 
familiar with, even quoting Mormon verse, 
whieh has bcfen in type, at any rate, for 
forty years, as, for instance — 

The God that others worship is not the God 

for itte; 
A Church without a prophet is not the C horoh 

for me. 

Every now and then we come upon 
a burst of righteous indignation, which 
can do no harm and possibly may do good. 
Mr. Sala has decided opinions, and it is 
to his credit that he never shrinks from 
uttering them, or calling a spade a spade. 
Thus, after describing the opium dens, in 
what he calls China Town, by night, he 
adds — " An Englishman, I should say, can 
scarcely inveigh against the evils of opium 
smoking among the Chinese, without 
something like a burning blush of shame 
overspreading his manly cheek. How 
many thousands of pounds of opium do we 
annually export from India ? And how 
many millions of rupees do we annually 
make out of the poisonous, demoralising, 
and abominable opium traffic ? One of the 
most important pleas advanced in extenua- 
tion of this accursed trade, is that if the 
Chinese did not buy opium from us they 
Would obtain it by some other means, and 
from some other quarter." In the same 
way Mr. Sala turns the tables on those 
who find fault with Chinese cookery, 
remarking that the celestial, if he had 
lived in London, and studied our man- 
ners, might retort, that among all na- 
tions that called themselves civilised, the 
English were the only ones who ate 
vension and game in an a!?solutely putrid 
condition, and who concluded a grand 
banquet by scraps of red herring or caviare. 
It is the charm of Mr. Sala's writings that 
he is ever ready to act the part of a candid 
friend, and that he loses no opportunity 
of turning the tables on somewhat Phari- 
saical John Bull. Every now and then he 
gives Uncle Sam a hit in the ribs, as when 
he cries shame on him for his treatment 
of " the miserably criminal, abandoned, 
and depraved John Chinaman, who can 
subsist on anything and almost on nothing, 
and tj^ho is clearly out of place in a land 
flowing With milk and honey, with tender 
loin steak and Little Neck clams, with 
sweet potatoes and sugar-cured hams, with 
canvas-back ducks and gumbo soup, with 
scramble-egged^ and buck- wheat cakes, 
with hog hominy, striped bass, turkey, 
tomatoes, and terrapin.^' 

In hb usual happy style, Mr. Sala often 
puts a good deal into a very few words, as 
when he tells us that, " Federal politics, 
wben they form the subject of conversation 
in San Francisco, lack in their discussion the 
earnestness, the intensity, and the bitter- 
ne^ which characterise them in the older 
Steles.'* Mr. Sala is also a true Englishman. 
He writes, " When I atai a good number 
of thcusahds of miles away from, home, 
I always maintain that the parish of St. 
Pancras is the most populous, the richest, 
Ae handsomest, the most intelligent, the 



most moral and religious in the world. I 
live there, you see. But when I have 
got back to St. Pancras I am apt to 
grumble at the rates, to disparage the 
vestry, and to speak evil of the dilatori- 
ness of the dust contractors.'* At Omaha 
Mr. Sala contrives to make a little fun 
of the reporters by whom he was inter- 
viewed He entered the city with joy, 
he tells us, and left it with reluctance. 
But on his way to the home of the setting 
sun he bewails the uncomfortable charac- 
ter of the smoking-cars. In England the 
rights of the railway-smoker are secured 
by Act of Parliament. In the United 
States he has no such rights, and his en- 
joyment of the few and far between privi- 
leges which he furtively snatches, is fiercely 
disputed by the fair sex. In travelling, 
the stranger must not judge by appearances. 
On his way from Chicago, Mr. Sala found 
in the smoking-compartment a gaunt 
youth, whom he set down for the 
roughest of the rough. In reality, he 
was a graduate of the University of the 
Slate, had taken high honours in the de- 
partment of mineralogy, and was on his 
way Far West with a view of prospecting 
the mineral regions. In Chicago he 
comes to the conclusion that the draw- 
back of the American Press is its persis- 
tent and seemingly incurable drollery. 
Nothing is taken au serieux, A comic or 
semi-comic heading is given to tragic and 
to humorous occurrences alike. These 
headings are wonderful. One Chicago 
paper pays its Heading Editor — he does 
nothing else — a salary of a thousand 
dollars a year. American hotels seem, 
according to Mr. Sala, to be magnificent, 
and not dear, considering the accommoda- 
tion. The Grand Pacific in Chicago he 
considers equal to the Midland in St. 
Pancras, or the Continental in the Rue de 
Rivoll In the Crescent City, New 
Orleans, he seems to have tarried long 
and with evident delight. In his best 
manner be thus writes of 

Chemists* Shops In New Orlewss. 
I detest fasbionable chemists' shops in 
England, and, for the matter of that, in the 
Atlantic cities, as much as ladies seem to love 
those cash-absorbine establishments. I do not 
want to have my hair dyed pea-green, or my 
eyeballs i^ose-pink. I hare no £ith in Ninon 
de I'Endos tooth paste ; and I do not care to 
have my face painted with Madame de Pom- 
padour's Peri Enamel. • I decline to believe in 
the Patent Bourbon "Whisky Cough Lozenges, 
or in Old Dr. Peter Funk's Liver Twister, or 
in the Nicaraguan Set-yon-up Stomach Bitters ; 
and I would rather not try tne Mammoth Cave 
of Kentucl;y Consumption Plasters, the 
Bonanza Bowie-Knife Blood Purifiers, the Sea 
Slug Pectoral Syrup, or the Big Bear of 
Arkansas Antibilious Pills. At English 
watering-places I fly from the chemists' shops. 
I am uraid of the gentlemanly assistants; 
and in the United States the gentlemanly 
assistants at the drug stores wear diamond 
pins in their scarves and cameos of pietra dura 
as sleeve buttons. -They have all been edu- 
oated at common schools ; and I am afraid lest 
they should find fault with my grammar when 
I ask for ten cents-worth of Epsom salts. But 
herein this old French p/iarmacte, all wassub- 
i dned, composed, and serene. No doubt you 



coold obtain •inapiamcB and tStioatoires and 
HscMM enow, if yon asked for them; but 
nothing was advertised in an obtrusively 
alluring manner. In the dim recesses of the 
store, you could discern rows of shelves laden 
with tall old white gallipots ; and about the 
whole place there was a gentle soporific odour 
of aromatic drugs— just such an odour as that 
which pervades the Egyptian drug market in 
the Bezesteen at Stamboul— a perfume of 
henna and hascbish, of frankincense and 
myrrh, of benzoin, and gum tragacanth, with 
just the slightest suspicion of rhubarb. And 
yet there are people who shudder at the smell 
of rhubarb ! A grave and bald-headed gentle- 
man sat in a rockinff chair at the door of the 
pharmacie, reading the Aheille de la NotweUe 
Oryans. His equally grave spouse was en- 
throned, spectacled, behind the counter perus- 
ing the Propagatew Catholigue. I entered and 
made a trifling purchase of Spanish liquorice 
as a pretext for converse in a tongfue well be 
loved by me. It was consolatory to hear cents 
spoken of as " centimes " and to find a dollar 
called a " piastre." Surely I was very far 
indeed from the land of " notions " and dry 
goods, of com cakes and cocV-tails. 

The place and its people seem to have 
suited Mr. Sala. It was unfortunate that 
at the time of his visit, the Senate Chamber 
had adjourned. But he gives us an 
amusing account of the 

Loolsiana House of €oininoiis. 

The hail of debate was a capacious apart- 
ment which had once been either the ball-room 
or the dining-room of the defunct hotel. Pale 
phantoms of onoe elegant frescoes loomed 
faintly on the walls. I glanced instinctively 
at the floor, as though expecting to find it 
littered with the champagne corks of Piper, 
Heidsieck or Veuve Clicquot — ^with faded 
bouquets, time-worn, white satin slippers, cards 
of invitation to radiant belles long sinoe 
widowed and childless, to gallant gentlemen 
whose bones have mouldered these seventeen 
years past in the graveyards of the Confederate 
dead. But I was aroused from my reverie by 
the voice of a gentleman who was addressing 
the House. It was somewhat of a variable and 
capricious voice — at one time hoarse and rasp- 
ing, at another shrilly treble, and the orator 
ended his periods now with a sound resembling 
a chuckle, and now with one as closely akin to 
a grunt. So far — ^being rather hard of hearing 
—as I could make out, the Honourable Legis- 
lator was remarking, " dat de gen'lm'n from 
de Parish of St. Quelquechoee was developing 
assertions and expergating ratiocinations clean 
a»n de fuss principles of law and equity. 
What was law and equity ? Was dey verities 
or was dey frauds ? Kin yer go behind the 
records of law and equity P Kin de gen'lm'n 
from St. Quelquechose lay his hand on his 
heart and the Constitooshun of de Yumited 
States and say dat dese votes have been 
counted out rigbtf uUy P An' if dese votes had 
not been counted out rightfully, where, he 
asked the gen'lm'n from St. Quelquechose, 
were de fuss principles of law and equity P 
Where was dey P From de lumberlands of 
Maine to de morse-clad banks of de Chefune- 
tee Ecker answered dat de hull ting was con- 
trairy to de standing order of dis House." 
Upon which the orator sat down. There were 
no cheers nor counter cheers — only a rippling 
murmur of voices such as you hear at a public 
dinner between the port and sherry ceasing 
and the champagne beginning to go round. 
What was the precise mode of catching the 
Speaker's eye I could not exactiv discern, but 
more than one honourable gentleman seemed 
to be on his legs at the same time. When 
the contingency appeared to be imminent of 
everybody addressing the House at once, the 
dull, measured sounds of the Presidential 
hammer, or " gravel," as in Masonic parlance. 
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the implement of order is called, wm audible. 
It would be a vain task to striye textoally to 
report what the legislator said ; but the debate, 
80 far as I understood its purport^ related to a 
contested election. 

Ere the orator who had apostrophised the 
gentleman from the parish of St. Quelquechose 
resumed his seat, I had ample leisure to make 
a study of his facial outline, for there was a 
window close behind him, against which his 
profile was defined as sharply as in one of those 
old black silhouette portaits which they used 
to take for sixpence on the old chain pier at 
Brighton. The honourable legislator had a 
fully-developed Ethiopian physiognomy ; but 
when be sat down I found that in hue he was 
only a mulatto. There were more coloured 
members in the House:— some of them 
** blight" mulattoea and quadroons, very 
handsome and distinguished looking individu- 
als. As yet our dark brother as a legislator 
must to most intents and purposes be con- 
sidered in an infantile condition, and great 
allowances must in fairness be made for him. 
A Southern gentleman pointed out to me one 
of the c«^loured Representatives or Delegates 
who, prior to the war, had been his, the gentle- 
man's, slave and body servant. He was a very 
useful member of the House, my informant 
Faid, especially on questions of finance. As 
regards Parliamentary procedure, the 
coloured members are very often not only on a 
par with, but superior to, their white col- 
leagues. They set themselves with grim 
earnestness to study and learn by heart all 
the rules and regulations of the House, con- 
cerning which the white members are often 
careless ; and they are continually rising to 
that which they term " p'ints of order." When 
they address tiiemselves to set speech making, 
they usually gabble a quantity of intolerable 
verbiage ; but please to bear in mind that' 
the majority of the coloured members in the 
Southern legislatures have either been slaves, 
or are the sods of men who once were slaves. 

Mr. Sala discourses, and, perhaps, in a 
style that may not suit some of our 
readers, 

•n the Amertean Sabbath. 

On more than one occasion I have taken the 
liberty to observe that the American Sunday, 
so far as I bad had the opportunity of observing 
it, was socially a day of tribulation. I am 
thoroughly weU aware that foreigners from the 
continent of Europe are in the habit of making 
precisely the same remark with regard to our 
observance of the Seventh Day in England, 
and more especially in Scotland. At present, 
however, I am only concerned with things 
Transatlantic, and I have no need to mingle 
in the controversy between Sabbath fanati- 
cism on the one hand, and Sabbath licence on 
the other. In the Northern and Middle States, 
so it seems tome — but I am, of course, as in 
all things, open to conviction— the rigid Puri- 
tanical or Mosaic, observance of Sunday is 
prescribed by the laws of the State. Those 
laws are in the highest degree acceptable to a 
class, who by right and custom, are sociaUy by 
far the most influential in the United States 
— I mean the ladies. Women do not frequent 
bars or barbers' shops j they are not given — 
in this country, at least— to driving fast-trot- 
ting horses ; they do not smoke cigars ; and 
they are extremely fond of going to church, of 
weariug their finest clothing thereat, and of 
listening to emotional music, and to preachers 
who are either emotional or comic, and some- 
times both. The sermons of the most popular 
of the New York clergymen are literally as 
good a] a play; and with plenty of stirring 
music, and pulpit oratory appealing cither to 
the risible ( r lachyrmose laculties, there is 
rarely no reason, so far as feminine New York 



is concerned, why the theatres should be 
opened on Sunday. 

Thus, Lovely Woman, both from a devo- 
tional and a recreative point of view> hails 
Sunday as a sweet boon. The innumerable 
churches are not only places of worship, but 
they also fulfil the functions of the very largest 
and most ornate forms of bonnet-boxes ; and 
the majority of the sermons preached are not 
only aids to faith, guides to moralitv, and ex- 
hortations to repentance, but highly-spiced 
entertainments as well. Consequently, few 
seek) to disturb the statutes which forbid 
people to enjoy themselves in a secular fashion 
on Sunday. All that that portion of the 
community care to do who are not church- 
goers, or who have no taste for the condi- 
mental prolusions of the Bev. Beecher, and 
the facetious deliverance of the Bev. Talmage, 
is either to sit at home in dudgeon until the 
cheerless Sabbath be past, or systematically 
but surreptitiously to evade the laws made and 
provided in every possible way lending itself 
to evasion : — and the initiated say that there 
are a hundred such ways, from slipping in at 
the back doors of " sly grogjaferies " to openly 
purchasing alcohol disguised as stomachics 
and corditds at th€ drug stores. On the whole, 
the stringent enactments which in the 
Northern States forbid people to get shaved or 
to call for a tumbler of soda and sherry on a 
Sunday are probably found, practicedly, to 
work very well. It is by the will of the 
majority that these enactments have been 
made, and that they are retained in the 
statute-book. The minority do not complain 
very bitterlv, because their ingenuity supplies 
them with the means of procuring "on the sly ' 
that which the law forbids them to consume 
in the open; and, as for the travelling 
foreigner, he has clearly no right to grumble 
under any circumstances about anything. He 
is in Borne, and he is bound to do as the 
Bomans do. 

In Pennsylvania and in Maryland I found 
Sunday kept with the strictness which, as in 
duty bound, I revered, but which I failed to 
admire in New York. At Bichmond I noticed 
a slight relaxation in the aflliotive discipline 
of the Sabbath. The bars were all rigorously 
closed; but you could purchase newspapers 
and cigars, fruit, pea nuts, and candies on the 
Sabbath. I spent one Sunday at Augusta, in 
Georgia, and found the same latitude as to the 
sale of light refreshments existing. In the 
State of North Carolina I was told that a sys- 
tem of what is termed " local option," in result 
somewhat resembling that which Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson hopes to obtain by means of his Per- 
missive Prohibitorv Bill, prevailed. There are 
North Carolinian districts where, by consent 
of the voting majority, the sale of strong 
drink, not only on the Sabbath but on week 
days, is altogether prohibited. I come now to 
Louisiana. On arriving in the Crescent City 
I had fully made up my mind to undergo 
another Sunday of the approved Northern and 
Middle State pattern. The best way to undergo 
such a day of penance is to shut yourself up in 
vour room and sleep away as many of the 
hours as you can. I was prepared for a New 
Orleans Sunday of the bitterest kind. There 
are more than a hundred churches in the city. 
The bells of the Boman Catholic places of 
worship begin to jingle at six o'clock in the 
morning ; and I was informed that the scene 
of female beauty and loveliness, and richness 
of costume, in Canal-street about one p.m., 
when the ladies were returning from church, 
was almost distracting in its brUliance. 

The illustrations in these volumes, good 
as many of them are, form a drawback. 
They are all taken from well-known papers, 
and give the volumes a book-making air — 
not at all conducive to permanent popu- 
larity. 



STUDIES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS 
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CHARLES KING8LEY. 

the growth of his mind — his marriage 

— "the saint's tragedy." 

No apology is required for lingering upon 
Kingsle/s letters to his future wife. Miss 
Grenfell. They are the stepping-stones to 
an understanding of his life. Privileged to 
read the .outpourings of his inmost heart 
to the friend he entirely trusted, the woman 
he entirely loved, we learn what ideas were 
enthroned in his intellect, what principles 
inspired him with ardour and zeaL That 
every creature of God is good and nothing 
to be refused if taken in moderation and 
received with thankfulness ; that the whole 
creation vibrates and thrills with a present 
God, an indwelling, hallowing Spirit ; that 
natural affection, as nursed in the family 
circle, is not alien to Christian holiness, 
but, on the contrary, in strictest harmony 
with it; that the piety which, guard it as 
you will, is primarily conceived of as super- 
seding, or even as systematically rising 
above and improving upon, the piety of 
natural affection, the piety, in one word, 
of asceticism and the cloister, is a perilous 
thing, a thing to be distrusted, a thing 
which the Church of Rome fosters 
to an unhealthy and therefore unholy 
extent, and which the Reformers did 
well to thrust sternly into the background ; 
that the body has its rights as well as the 
soul, and that the exercise, and even the 
sport by which it is kept in tone, call for 
no reprobation at the hands of Christians : 
these are a few of the leading truths 
which, in the days of his mind's growth, 
Kingsley embraced with all the fervour of 
a powerful and impassioned nature. 

As a single fact revealing his character, 
we shall perhaps get none more expres- 
sive than his unbounded admiration of 
Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. "Oh !" he ex- 
claims, ** why did that noblest of men die ? 
God have mercy upon England ! " Another 
of his hero-men was "that glorious 
Luther r' The reformers life-work he 
defines as having been "to free men 
from the bondage of custom and self" 
Science he exults in, yet not without 
reserve. In looking at the external world 
he absolutely refuses to forget God. That 
is his meaning when he says to Miss 
Grenfell, " Study nature, not scientifically, 
that would take eternity to do it so as to 
reap much moral good from it Super- 
ficial physical science is the devil's spade, 
with which he loosens the roots of the 
trees prepared for the burning. Do not 
study matter for its own sake, but as the 
countenance of God. Try to extract every 
line of beauty, every association, evgry 
moral reflection, every inexpressible 
feeling from it Study the forms and 
colours of leaves and flowers, and the 
growth and habits of plants ; not to classify 
them, but to admire them and adore 
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God. Study the sky! Study water! 
Study trees ! Study the sounds and 
scents of nature! Study all these, as 
beautiful in themselves, in order to re com- 
bine the elements of beauty; next, as 
allegories and examples from whence 
moral reflections may be drawn ; next, as 
type» and tones of feeling, &c ; but 
remain (yourself) in God-dependence, 
superior to them. Learn what feelings 
they express, but do not let them mould 
the tone of your mind, else, by allowing a 
melancholy day to make you melancholy, 
you worship the creature more than the 
Creator." One cannot fail to perceive, in 
following the development of Kingsley*s 
mind, that love was an immensely power- 
ful element in bringing his faailties to 
ripeness, in giving him the steadfast pur 
pose and strength of manhood. His literary 
composition, as a boy, was lax, almost 
flabby, almost feebly ornate. In his 
letters to Miss Grenfell he writes well — 
with colour and fire and flowers enough, 
but never mere stage fire, never mere 
gum flowers. Love made a man of him 
and an author. What a finely characteristic 
passage is this ! 

Impulse 

I want to talk about Impulse. That word> 
in its oommon use, is one of my enemies. Its 
proper and original meaning, if it has any, is 
the exciting effect of the will (the spiritnal 
part) on the flesh. And where a man acts 
from impnlse, it is because his flesh is at har- 
mony with, and obeys, his spirit. I know 
what impnlse is, v/hen it has driven me, in 
patting out a fire, through blazing rafters and 
under falling roofs, by an awful energy which 
must be obeyed. Now there is nothing, in 
this, sinful in it»elf . On t^e contrary, if the 
will whic)^ drives be a spiritual and holy will, 
it is the highest state of harmony and health, 
the rare moments of life, in which our life is 
not manifold, but one— body and aoul and spirit 
working together ! Such impulses havo led 
martyrs to the stake. Such an impulse kept 
the two women martyrs at Coventry in the 
midst of the flames loose and unbound ! Such 
an impulse drove Luther on through years and 
years, till he overthrew the Popedom ! Such 
impulses are exactly what the world despises, 
ajid crushes as enthusiasm, because they are 
so opposed to the cold, selfish work of 
the brute intellect — because they make 
men self-sacrificing, because they awaken 
all that childish earnestness and simplicity, 
and gushing tears, and passionate smiles, 
vrhich are witnesses and reproofs to the world 
of what she has lost, and therefore is 
tarying to fancy she can do without ! Yet the 
world will devour the most exciting works of 
fiction — thereby confessing that romance and 
enthusiasm have a beauty, even to her— but 
one which she hates to see practised, because 
lier deeds are evil, and her spiritual will is 
dead, or dying I The fault of impulse is, that 
one's whole life is not impulse I That we let 
w^orldly wisdom close again over the glimpse 
of heaven's simplicity in us, and are so incon- 
sistent! And so we acknowledge (even the 
most religious do), the world's ways to be our 
general rule, and impulse our exception ; dis- 
oord our practice, harmony our exception ; and 
then the world, who is very glad after all to 
flet rc^gion on her side, says, and truly, " Oh ! 
Siese religieux do hold our principles as the 
fnmJb principles, and themselves avoid and 
dwpito enthusiasm." The way to judge of an 
impulse is — ask yourself, does ^e impiQse lead 
to good or evil f If to good, it, like every 



'other good gift, is from God. If to evil, it is 
your fleshly will impelling itself, not the spirit 
at harmony with the spirit, and the spirit at 
harmony with the flesh. 

Nor, if we wish to know Kingsley a s 
he really was, when the pillars of his faith 
were being set up, can we well pass by the 
passage in which he touches upon the 
spirit and method in which he and Miss 
Grenfell are to read the Bible together. 
The Bible. 

We must forth, we must live above the 
world, if we would wish to enjoy the pure 
humanity which it fetters. And how ? We 
cannot go without a guide, that were self- 
conceited } but what guide shall we take ? Oh, 
I am sick of doctors and divines I Books I 
there is no end of them; mud, fire, acids, 
alkalis, every foreign ingredient contaminating 
pure truth ! ShaU we listen to the voice of 
God's Spirit alone ? Yes I Bat where ? Has 
He not spoken to those very bookmakers? 
And hath not every man his own gift ? Each 
hero the appointed witness of some peculiar 
truth ? Then, must we plunge again into 
that vast, muddy, blind, contradictory book- 
ocean ? No ! Is there not one immutable 
book ^ One pure written wisdom ? The Bible, 
speakiiig of God's truth in words meant for 
men. There may be other meanings in that 
book besides the plain one. But this I will 
believe, that whatever mysticism the mystic 
may find there, the simple human being, 
the lover of his wife, the father of 
•hildren, the lover of God's earth, 
glorying in matter and humanity, not 
for that which they are, but that which they 
ought to be and will be, will find in the Bible 
the whole mystery solved— an answer to every 
riddle, a guide in every difficulty. Let us read 
the Bible as we never read it before. Let us read 
every word, ponder every word; first in its 
plain human sense ; then, if in after years we 
can see any safe law or rule by which we may 
find out its hidden meaning (beside the mystic 
of a vague and lawless imagination, which 
makes at last everything true to him who thinks 
it so, and all uncertain, because all depends 
upon accidental fancy, and private analogies) ; 
if we can find a rule, let us use it, and search 
into the deep things of God, not from men's 
theories, but from His own words. I do see 
glimmers of a rule, I see that it is possible to 
find a hidden meaning in Scripture — a spiritual. 
Catholic, universal Japplication of each word— 
that all knowledge liee in the Bible ; but my 
rule seems as yet simple, logical, springing 
from universal reason, not from private fancy. 

Admirable as this is on the whole, it 
contains some questionable items, which 
Kingsley would probably have retrenched 
or strongly qualified in subsequent years. 
It is not true in any natural and prac- 
tical sense that all " knowledge " is con- 
tained in the Bible. Were that so the 
Bible would be an Encyclopaedia. And 
it is not safe, because not permissible 
on critical and historical grounds, to im- 
pute hidden meaning to Scripture, as 
distinguished from the grammatical sig- 
nificance. But in his sturdy enthusiasm 
for the Bible Kingsley shows himself a 
true Englishman and a true Protestant. 

At the age of twenty-five he married, 
and settled at Eversley with his wife. Since 
the day when he first met her — his real 
wedding-day as he pronounced it — he had 
known a happiness in the possession of 
her love, which filled with poetry and music 
the deepest springs of his being ; and until 



the day of his death she was the joy of his 
existence. There were many difficulties 
to be encountered when they commenced 
life together at Eversley. The parish 
had been miserably neglected. The house 
had not been repaired for a hundred 
years, and the expense of repairing it was 
now thrown on the incumbent The 
Poor's Rates and the pay of the curate 
were in arrears. The house was damp, 
the neighbouring ponds floodingit in heavy 
rains, and sometimes keeping up master 
and servants the whole night to bale out 
the water. " But the young rector," says 
Mrs. Kingsley, "happy in his home and 
his work, met all difficulties bravely ; and 
gradually in the course of years, the land 
was drained ; the ponds which ran through 
the garden and stood above the level of 
the dwelling-rooms were filled up, and 
though the house was never healthy, it 
was habitable. New clubs for the poor — 
shoe club, coal club, maternal society, a 
loan fund, and lending library, were esta- 
blished one after another." 

He had early been attracted by the 
character and history of St Elizabeth of 
Thuringia. In 1842 — two years before 
his marriage — he had made some progress 
in a biographical work upon the subject, 
but he ultimately resolved to treat it in 
the form of a drama. Publication proved 
to be no easy matter. Though Coleridge 
sent him to Pickering with a highly re- 
commendatory note, and though Maurice 
contributed a preface, the wary publisher 
refused to take any risks. At last, Parker 
with "heroic magnanimity," issued the 
volume. " No one else," says Kingsley, 
"would have it" 

TAg Sainfs Tragedy is defective in 
many respects. Neither in dramatic 
presentation of incident, nor in dramatic 
force of emotion, nor in dramatic pic- 
turesqueness and vividness of character- 
drawing, does it reach a high standard. 
Almost all the lyrics with which it is inter- 
spersed are feeble, and the local colour is 
not beyond criticism. It is too long for 
a drama, and a doubt may be entertained 
whether the original plan of a biography 
might not have resulted in a more perma- 
nently valuable book. But what we have 
could have been produced only by a man 
possessed of powerful imagination, a genius 
for expression, a profound penetration into 
human motive, a passionate sympathy 
with right human aflection, and a very 
considerable apprehension of afliairs. The 
most interesting point of view from which 
to contemplate the work is that which re- 
gards it as the poetical summary, in some- 
what polemical form, of Kingsley's oppo- 
sition to that Oxford movement which 
reached its crisis in Dr. Newman's seces- 
sion to Rome. Its main idea is the 
sacredness, the wholesomeness, of rational 
devoutness and natural afliection, as con- 
trasted with ascetic sanctity and the 
proscription of natural feeling. By 
delineating mediaeval and ascetic re- 
ligion in its repulsive gloom and extra- 
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vagant self-mortification, the superiority 
of the Protestant and domestic ideal b 
suggested* 

Lewis^ Landgrave of Thuringia, and 
Elizabeth, hfs lovely young wife^ were 
fitted to exemplify in their own ex 
pcrience all that blessedness of married 
souls of which Kingsley never thinks 
without his mind being flooded with 
imagery derived from his own domestic 
heaven. But both were submissive to their 
Church and imbued with those feelings 
which dominated Europe in the time of the 
Crusades. The lady put her conscience 
into the hands of a spiritual director, and 
he made it the object of his life to crush 
all natural emotions out of her bosom, to 
make her regard the happiness of marriage 
as unspiritual and worldly, and to chasten 
her by cruel suffering into ecclesiastical 
saint-ship. The struggle in the mind and 
heart of Elizabeth between the virtue and 
happiness of married faithfulness and the 
sickly virtue preached to her by her direc- 
tor is delineated with some power, but 
hardly with a power adequate to the 
occasion. The main energy of the author 
comes out in his realisation of the horrors 
vising from her subjection to Conrad, her 
director and confessor. The anguish which 
she endures in the various stages of the 
process by which he seeks to scorch off 
all the sweet foliage and flowerage of 
natural affection and healthful joy in her 
soul is delineated with signal force. Every- 
thing natural is made a sin to her — or, at 
feast, a hindrance to sanctity^and her 
saintly virtue is not crowned until her 
wealth has been exchanged for squalid 
want, her children have been put front 
her, her women dismissed, and Conrad 
refuses her the gratification even of showing 
mercy to the poor. At this point death 
comes to her relief. 

The most original and decisively able 
thing in T^ Saints Tragedy, is the 
delineation of Conrad. A vulgar or 
commonplace writer would have been 
sure to represent him as a hypocrite, 
a consciously bad man, who tcn^men- 
ted Elizabeth for some subtle and sinis- 
ter end cf his own, and who was not 
animated by sincere enthusiasm for 
ecclesiastical sanctity. Kingsley makes 
him admire and almost adore Elizabeth, 
while enforcing upon her his inhuman dis- 
cipline, and represents him as dying, with 
martyr courage, under the blows of an insen- 
sate mob, his last words being, " Oh God ! 
A martyr's crown I Elizabeth ! *' All this is 
extremely noble. But I am not sure 
that Kingsley has not overshot the mark, 
and made Conrad impossibly tender as 
well as great and good, when he repre- 
sents him as touched with semi-compunc- 
tious visitings in the moment of his utmost 
triumph, and as requiring to steady himself 
by the thought that there is another saint 
in heaven. His capacity of self-sacrifice 
as evinced in the following lines, has not 
been reached by mortal man except the 
Apostle Paul 



Better that I, this paltry, sbilal imit. 
Fall fighting, cruflhed into the nether pit> 
If my dead oorpse may bridge the path to 

Hearen, 
And damn itself, to sav^e the souls of others, 

I shall have more to say of TAe Sainfs 
Tragedy next week 



NOTES ON THE QUARTERLIES. 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY 
Has an article, by Dr. E. A. Freeman, on 
'* The Sieges of Rome in the Sixth Centary/* 
fall of learned and interesting research. In a 
paper headed '* Is the Church of England a 
National Cnurch ? " Mr. 0. 8. MiaU, in an able 
and temperate manner, replies to the ooa- 
troTorsial pamphlet on the subject lately issued 
by Mr. J. G. Hubbard, M.P., and ezpreeses 
his conTiction, that, oonsiderhig the circnm- 
stances and tendencies of the times, it would 
be far wiser " if Churchmen instead of ' steadily 
and fearlessly resisting ' disestablishment 
were to prepare to accept it, and, ae the Irish 
Churchmen have done, to make the best of the 
inevitable." Mr. J. C. Fowler, writing on 
"Incidents of Land and Pleas for Reform," 
sets forth " some ascertained facts with respect 
to the proprietorship of land; the 'usual 
methods of holding and transferring it; the 
influence of that system upon our own interests, 
and such alterations of our law and practice 
as appear to be advisable for the benefit of 
the people." Hhe opinion is expressed 
that '* the time seems to hare come 
when a great reformer is required to sweep 
away old complications, and place the relations 
of the owners, the cultivators, and the pubHo 
upon a just and rational baeis." Noting also 
that Parliament has allowed Lord Cairns' 
Settled Land Bill to become law, Mr. Fowler 
observes that " this Act is a great step in ad- 
vance, and, taken in connection with*eome re- 
forms which will bo obtained at no distant date, 
will go far to effect a real emancipation of 
English land." "Is the Belief of Miracles 
Reasonable ? " is the question frankly put and 
discussed by Mr. W. Steadman Aldis. The 
answer given,i8 in effect,that miracles, properly 
so-called, are neither impossible in the nature 
of things nor antecedently improbable; and 
that nothing which has been mrged by scientific 
inquiry and investigation avails to set aside 
the evidence upon which the great miracles of 
the Gospels rest. The argument is by no means 
without acuteness and force, but it requires 
development in much greats detail in order 
to be entirely satisfactory. Mr. A. Wilkins, 
who is the Professor of Latin in the Manchester 
Victoria University, gives a striking biog^ra- 
phical sketch of " Friedrich Ritschl," the great 
German Latinist and philologist. The sketch 
is based on a recently issued memoir in Ger- 
man, and g^ves a glimpse of an intelleotual 
life of marvellous brilliance, activity, and la- 
boriousness. The subject of "The War in 
Egypt" is dealt with by Mr. Stanley Lane 
Poole. The humiliating story of " The Con- 
trol^' and of all the greedy and unscrupulous 
financial operations with which it has been 
more or less directly connected, is told ; and 
some speculations are offered as to the policy 
of the future. The writer concludes with the 
remark, that " whatever policy is pursued, the 
moral to be drawn from the Iat« war and its 
causes, is, that Egypt will not be contented and 
peaceful so long as it is made the shuttlecock 
of European financiers and diplomatists. Any 
new settlement must be founded on the princi- 
ple of Egypt— not for the stockbroker or the 
speculator ; not for the English and French 
civilian, nor for Turk, Greek, Austrian, or 
Italian merchants — but for the Egyptians 
themselves." A paper, demanding acquain- 
tance with Italian on the part of the reader, 
on "The Songs of the Italian People/' and a 



copious supply of brief notioes of " Contempor 
ary Literature " complete the number. 

TUB LOHDOX qUABJBRLT 
ConfinM itself in its reviews of books so largely 
to the plan of following the leiMi of the author 
under notice and giving a readable abstract of 
his work, with a minimum of criticism and or- 
iginal reflection or remark, tlmt we need do 
little more than enumerate the subjects dealt 
with. In the present number the foremost 
place is given to Dr. E. A. Freeman's volumes 
on " William Ruf us " the substance of which 
is skilfully outlined and summarised. Mr. 
Lansdell's Tolumes on "8tt>eria" form the 
basis of the article occupying the next p^ace. 
Then comes a notice of "Two American 
Divines " — ^Dr. Charl^ Hodge and Dr. Horace 
Bushnell — whose biographies are laid under 
contribution for the leading particulars of 
their careers. The reviewer characterises 
Hodge and Bushnell as " genuine products of 
American soil," and as both '' representative 
men, although in very different lines ; " but 1 e 
scarcely does j nstice to h is own characterisation. 
He utters a caveat with respect to Dr. Bush- 
nell's heresies, and qualifies the estimate 
presented of him by the hand of a too 
partial daughter m his biography. A 
translation, under the heading "Hofmann 
on the Epistle to the Hebrews/' is given of a 
translation of a posthumous work from the pen 
of that German professor. " The Jewish Ques- 
tion," especially as it has presented itself in 
connection with recent disgraceful and lamen- 
table events in Russia, is treated with fulness 
and sympathy. Replying, in the course of a 
i)rief reference, to a writer who has lately made 
" a rancorous attack " on Christian missionary 
efforts on behalf of the Jews, the reviewer 
observes : " Mr. Salaman must know— if he 
does not, he is not fit to discuss the question^ 
that the sacred books of the Christians com- 
mand them to go forth and disciple all natiops, 
' beginning at Jerusalem.' The responsibility 
is not opt^nal, it is obligatory." Writing as 
we do in entire sympathy with Christian e£>rt8 
for the conversion of the Jews, we must coo- 
f ess that this strikes us as a pointed example of 
a crude and vicious habit of quoting texts and 
basing obligations and duties upon them, 
which in the interests of truth it is eminently 
desirable to abandon. Discussing " the latest 
assault on the Fourth 6K>spel," the reviewer 
expresses regret that this "assault'* should 
have appeared "within the oovera of the 
national Encyelopwdia. He thinks, however, 
that " upholders of the genuineness of St. John 
may take courage as they study it>" for "the 
blow armed by the ablest EngliisH rationalistic 
scholarship is appreciably weaker than less 
doughty champions of scepticism have dealt in 
former years." Another article intended as a 
warning and defence against the rationalism 
of the day is devoted to the work of " The 
Author ctEece Homo on Natural Religion." 
The remaining article, on " The Revised Form 
of Baptism," deals with a subject which has 
lately engaged a good deal of attention in the 
Wesleyaa body, among ministers, and which 
after several years of discussion was disposed 
of at the last Conference of the denomination 
by means of a somewhat weak oompromise. 
What wiU strike a stranger and a non-theolo^- 
cal reader about this article is the curious vem 
of High Churchism which runs through it ; 
few laymen, we fancy, wUl have subtlety 
enough to follow the reviewer in diatingaishing 
between the doctrine of Baptismal grace which 
he avows and the doctrine of Baptismal re- 
generation. Upwards of eighty pages of brief 
" Literary Notices " complete the number. 

THE MODERN RXVIEW 

Has an article, well worthy of an attentive 

reading, on " The Doctrine of Evolution in Its 

Relations to Theism," by Dr. W. B. Caroenter. 

> With great lucidity and with the aid or some 
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flUge^NHve comparisone^ Br. CAi^ilter unfolds 
his iheme^ in a manner which may be readily 
apprehended hj the general reader. The argn- 
menta will at least contribute towards the 
removal of those appfehendons and mis- 
apprehensions which so commonly pre- 
Tafl as to the relations of Science and 
Beligion. Dr. Carpenter maintains that the 
doctrine of Evolution is not only consistent with 
belief in the existence of an Intelligent First 
Cause, but that it serves to elevate and expand 
oor conception of the greatness and wisdom of 
the Divine plan of working. We quote the 
following interesting paragraphs^ in which the 
matter ia well put : — 

If, then, we have to trace back our own ancestry 
to a primeval type now represented by racA whose 
limited capacity makes them incapable of receiving 
any coltnre mnch Mgher than their own (save 
throogh an education prolonged through many 
generations), why should we shrink from attri- 
buting to tiieee last the ancestry to which thm 
bodily and mental organisation mstinotly points ? 
And whv should we assume, in the case of Man, 
a special creative exertion of Divine power, when 
everything points to a continuity of the same original 
plan of action, that has previously manifested 
itself in the progressive evolution of the highest 
Mammal from the primordial jelly-speck P 

To myself the conoeotion of a continuity of 
action which required no departure to meet 
special oontigenoies, because the plan was all-per- 
fect in the beginning, is a far higher and nobler 
one than that of a succession of interruptions, 
BQch as would be inTolved in the creation de novo 
of the vast series of now types which Palasonto- 
logical study is daily bringing to our knowledge. 
And in describing the process of evolution in the 
ordinary lanflruage c^ Soienoe, as due to ** secon- 
dary oansea," we no more diq>ense with a Virst 
Cause, than we do when we speak of those Physi- 
Okl Forces, which, from the Theistio point of view, 
are so ooany diverse modes of manifestation of one 
and the same Power. Nor do we in the least 
set aside the idea of an original Design, 
when we regard these adaptations which are 
commonly attributed to special exertions of 
contriving power and wisdom, as the outcome of 
an aU-oomprehenSiTe intelligence which foresaw 
tbat the prodact would be " good," before caUing 
into existence the germ from which it would be 
evolved. We simply, to use the language of 
Whcwell, ** transfer the notion of design and end 
from the region of facts to that of laws," that is. 
from the pairticular cases to the general plan, ana 
find ourselves aided in our conception of the 
infinity of creative wisdom and power, when we 
rogardit as exerted in a manner which shows that 
new onhr tiie peopling of the globle with the plants 
ftnd aniWs suited to every phase of its physieal 
eonditions, but the final production of man him- 
8^— the hehr of all preceding ages, with capa- 
cities that enable him to become but "a little 
lower than the angels " — was comprehended in the 
original scheme. 

The present number ol this Review is a strong 
one, and contains, besides the article above- 
mentioned, a copious notice of *' Dr. Kuenen's 
Hibbert Lectures/* by Mr. BusseU Martineau, 
a second paper on " Justin's Use of the Fourth 
Qospel*" by Dr. E. A. Abbott ; a critical no- 
tice of " Dr. )lartiaeau's and Mr. Pollock's 8pin- 
oza," by Professor Upton ; an interesting no- 
lice of" MuslcaEcclesiastlca," by Mr. A. Gor- 
don ; a lecture on '* Hamlet and the Tempest/' 
by Mr. Walters; *'The Image of Truth/' a 
dr«am by Miss L. S. Bevington ; and a num- 
ber of brief notices of books and miscellaneous 
notee. 

mcKiNBOira tumoloqical gifiUrr^JUtr 
la a valuable and interesting repertory of the- 
ological and Biblical lore brought together 
from Transatlantic and Continental sources. 
Thopresent number has an article on " Bibli- 
cal Tlieology/' by Professor Briggs j an able 
and important contribution on ** Progress of 
Thought in the Church/' by the Bev. Henry 
Ward Beecher J and essays on the ** Necessity 
for the Atonement as grounded in the Kature 
of Man;" "Arianism/' "The Integrity of 
the Book of Isaiah;" and "The Catacombs of 
Bome/' from the French of Professor Sabo- 



tiet. 



Then there are some good and suggea- 
* '"^ " ' "Book 



tive pages of "Biblical Notes,** and 
Talk." This periodical may be heartily com 
mended to ministers whose opportunities of 
seeing something more than the current liter- 
ature of our country are necessarilv restricted. 
The work of s^ection and of editorial com- 
ment and supervision is done with ability and 
care. 



NOTES ON OCTOBER MAGAZINES. 

Blackwood* s does not seem to us very bril- 
liant or attractive this mouthy although, of 
course, it contains matter which is worth read- 
ing. "Adolphus: A Comedy of Affinities/' 
which stands first, is an extravagant bit of 
satire, not without humour. The purport of it 
is that ** there are more things in heaven and 
earth than are dreamt of even in the philo- 
sophy of Comte, the doctrines of the iEsthete, 
or the politics of Mr. Gladstone.** " Tunis " 
is the subject of an article based on Mr. 
Broadley's recently published book. A 
humorous bit of badinage is given, under the 
heading, *' In the British Museum," in which 
the writer describes one of the attendants there 
who " in the innermost centre of his being 
despised the ancient marbles of which he was 
the guardian/' but who tried to look and talk 
as if he reverenced them and knew all about 
them. There is an article on " The Erskines 
and their Kinsfolk " j another, on " Notting- 
ham Lace: Its History and Manufacture," 
and yet another on "The Situation in 
Egypt." In fiction, there is the continuation 
of ''The Ladies Lindores," and a bit of ffood 
writing entitled " The Story of James Barker x 
A Tale of the Congo Coast.'^ 

The article in MacmUlan'st containing 
" Thoughts Suggested by Mr. Mozlej's 
Oxford Bemimscences»" by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, would in any case have deserved 
respectful attention. It will be read just now 
with special interest, from the sympathy and 
concern which have been excited throughout 
the country by the Archbishop's prolonged 
and critical illness. The Archbishop was a 
contemporary at Oxford of most of the dis- 
tinguished men who led and took part in the 
Tractarlan Movement, and he was intimate 
with many of them. Looking back upon the 
history of the past forty years, the Archbishop 
naturally falls into a strain of mingled pathos 
and solemnity. He is disced to believe of 
the school of eoclesiasticiam and theology 
which haa grown up and displayed such great 
activity during that period, that " its day is 
past ; " but he also remarks, " it will certainly 
leave behind it lasting traces of many a useful 
and self-denying life.^ The Archbishop frankly 
admits that " much of tiie work which has 
sprung from the good men of Orielj has made 
the parish church far more attractive and use- 
ful than it was of yore ; *' bnt he believes, we 
think trulv, that ** the beit men of the time 
have a disuke of all sdiools of tbeology," that 
''they desire a religion which shall serve them 
and their neighbours in life and in death, with- 
out tying them up to unnatural phrases, or 
looking up their f eet» whether thev will or no, 
in the stocks of some antiquated system of 
discipline." One of the most interesting 
articles among the remaining oontents of this 
number is that on " George Eliot's Children/' 
l^ Annie liDttheson, a pleasant and genial 
literary study. There is also a paper on 
" London Bvictions," which is worth notice, as 
dealing with an important social question. 

The Century gives two portraits of Abraham 
Lincoln, engraved from photogpraphs ; one of 
which was taken just after Lincoln's first 
nomination for the Presidency of the United 
States; the other was taken in 1865, six 
weeks before his assassination, and is believed 
to be the last photograph taken of him. Both 
Hkeneeses appear to be strikingly oharao- 



teristiei There is also an aooonbt of " How 
Liaooln was Nominated." Mr. W. D. Howells 
finishes his story " A Modem Instance," which, 
indeed, is already in the hands of thepnblic in 
a book form. Miss F. H. Burnett continues 
her story, "Through One Administration," 
and there is a oo^us supply, as usual, of 
readable papers and of capibu illustrations. 

Rarpers MoniMy has some very pretty and 
attractive illustrations with pleasant articles 
on *' In Surrey " and " Southern California." 
A paper on ** Dante Gabriel Bossetti" is ac 
companied by a portrait of the artist and poet. 
There is abunduioe of other material, grave 
and gay, and the present number strikes us 
as being above ei'en the general high average 
which ^is magazine maintains with so much 
si^rit. We must, hoirever, take exoeption to 
the illustration, in the article on "Medical 
Education in New York/* which is described 
as "A Clinique at the University." The 
study of anatomy and physiology is, no doubt, 
very important, but the pages of a popular 
magaiine are not the place for pictorial re- 
presentations of dissecting or operating rooms. 
The subject is unpleasant, and is not treated 
with marked artistic skill, which alone could 
redeem it from offensiveness. 

The North Ameirioan J2evieio, which is a 
monthly magazine, haa an iffticle on the 
"Coming Bevolution in England/' by Mr. 
H. M. Byndman, who, although his judgment 
does not altogether command our confidence, 
knows how to ^ve an interesting survey of 
social and political conditions which tirgently 
demand attention and consideration. He thinks 
that for the groat mass of the working people 
of England under present social conditions, 
there is absolutely " no ray of light to illu- 
minate the landsoape." The worst of such 
generalities is that no one can contradict them 
absolutely, while, at the same time, few wiU 
doubt that they are a great exageeration of 
facts. Mr. O. B. Vrothingham discusses the 
subject of "The Morally Objectionable in Lite- 
rature." The writer thinks that our " modem 
paganism — the prevalent worship of nature— « 
has degrading tendencies which show them-^ 
selves in every form of art. The admiration 
for natural appearances is less coarse than it 
used to be ; it is more subtle and refined, hnH 
it may not, on thataocouttt, be lees dangerous." 
The article is suggestive and comprehensive. 
" Political Bosses " Is the subject of a brief 
article by Senator Mitchell, who observes, 
" that a great evil istalks among us, under the 
reign of 'Bossism,' cannot be success- 
fully denied before the people." It is 
comforting, however, to those interested 
in the mystery and corruption of American 
politics to know that the writer thinks that 
"the day is not far distant when our political 
bosses, no longer able to bolster their ill-gotten 
power by public plunder, will cry for any means 
of escape from the indignation of an aroused 
and long-suffering people. Other subjects 
dealt with in this number are " Becent Dis- 
coveries at Troy/' by Dr. Sohliemann ; " Safety 
in Railway Travel,'' atid "The Protection of 
Forests." 

The AtlOflKtio Monthly, which we observe is 
now published at the extremely moderate price 
of one shilling, besides chapters of two serial 
stories, one of them by Mr. Thomas Hardy, the 
author of " Far from the Madding Crowd," 
has a large number of interesting articles. 

The Bxpotitot has, as usual, an admirable 
budget of Biblical studies.--The Congrega^ 
tionaUet presents an admirable photograph of 
the Bev. Alexander Mackennal, and among its 
papers is one on Dr. Pusey and his woric, the 
gist of which is contained in the remark that 
" Dr. Pusey has received a tribute due to his 
genius and character, but the lay mind of 
England recoils from his priestly theories."— 
Temple Bar, among its many racy and aptly- 
selected contributions, gives the conclusion o 
a very interesting memoir of ''Helena Mod- 
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jeska/' the well-known actreea, of whom we are 
informed that " by her marriage she became a 
member of the Polish aristocracy, and of one 
of its most exclusive families : " and, what is 
more, Madame Modjeska, contrary to what has 
happened in previous instances of such mar- 
riages, "was received with honour by the 
society of which she has become a member." — 
London Society keeps up its usual copious 
allowance of fiction, and has for some time past 
successfully cultivated a netv feature under 
the head of the "Anecdote Corner" which in 
the present number occupies more than twenty 
pages. The selections in this department 
show great diligence in the selection, and con- 
siderable freshness. — The Homiletic MagaxiTie 
has a good programhie of its special kind 
of material— theological, expository, homi- 
letical, and miscellaneous. Its contributors in- 
clude some well-known names, and altogether 
it appears to be worthy of the attention of 
those who are engaged in the work of preach- 
ing. — The Magazine of Art gives a striking por- 
trait of Eastman Johnson, an artist who is 
designated as a representative American, and of 
whose work some interesting specimens are 
given. The number also contains an inter- 
esting paper on studio life in Paris. 

Oood Words seems to have a capital budget, 
including a series of papers on " Poison in Com- 
mon Things," by Dr. Simpson ; an article on 
" Atheistic Scientists," by Prof essor Blackie ; a 
paper by Dean Howson on "Alexandria 
and the Bible ;" and the first of a series of 
articles on " Bee Life," by the Be v. J* G. 
Wood.— The Sunday Magatine contains 
the serial stories by George Maodonald 
and Sarah Doudney, and has special at- 
tractions in two sermonic papers — one on 
''Jesus and Man's Individuality," by theBev. 
Phillips Brooks ; the other on ** The Beautiful 
End of a Noble Life," by the late Rev. Thomas 
Jones. The illustrations of this number are 
singularly beautiful, and do great credit to the 
careful supervision exercised over this de- 
partment. — The Argoay contains the story of 
" Mrs. Raven's Temptation," andamongother 
things has a pleasant travel i>aper on " The 
Fair of Cuers." — Chambers's Journal has an 
admirable miscellany of papers, relating, as 
usual, largely to subjects of current interests. — 
We can only mention among the other six- 
penny magazines upon our table, with a gene- 
ral word of commendation and appreciation, 
CasselVs Family Magatine, the Quiver, the Sun^ 
day atHom^jthe Leisure Hour, Golden Hours, 
the Christian MontfUy ; and, for young readers, 
the Boy*s Ovm Paper, and OirVs Own Paper, 
both of which are remarkably well kept up in 
interest and attractiveness ; and Bt, Nicholas, 
Little Folks, and The Rosebud. 

We have also to acknowledge the Journal of 
Pore8*ry, which, under the competent editor- 
ship of Mr. Francis George Heath, appears to 
be a thoroughly interesting as well as useful 
publication ; the Field Naturalist and Scientific 
Student, 'which, we trust, will win the succesj 
it deserves — ^we may add that it is published at 
fourpence; the Christian Friendly Greetings, the 
Sword and Trowel, the Wesleyan Methodist, Sun^ 
day-school Magcuine, the Church Standard, the 
Fireside, Home Words, the Day of Days, the 
Herald of Mercy, the Preacher*s Analyst, the 
Baifibow, and the Competitor, which is the third 
number of " a Literary Examination Journal 
and Review for Candidates and Teachers." 

The various magazines devoted to the sub- 
ject of ladies and Children's dress and fashions 
evidently have so much labour and skill of a 
certain kind expended upon them that they 
claim, at least, a passing word of notice occa- 
sionally from us, although we are free to 
admit that anything in the way of satisfactory 
criticism on our part is out of the question ; 
we wish, however, that the oracles of fashion, 
whoever they may be, would not so constantly 
insist upon the necessity of red\icing ladies* 
waists to such wasp-like dimensions, an^ 



that one of these publications, at least* 
would take the line suggested, possibly with 
some extravagance, by the Rational Dress 
Association. We can only hope that ladies 
will increasingly perceive the folly of following 
the directions of monitors whose ideal of 
beauty in the human form seems to be based 
upon the model of the Dutch doll. Apart from 
this foible of our fashion-mongers, all the 
fashion magazines before us seem to contain 
useful and suggestive hints upon the subjects 
to which they are devoted. We may simpler 
mention La Moniteur de la Mode, The Ladies* 
Gazette of Fashion, Myra*s Journal, and Myra's 
Threepenny Journal. 

Messrs. Cassell have mode a most charming 
addition to their serial works published in 
monthly parts, by issuing the first part of a 
volume on Familiar WUd Birds, by M. W. 
Swaisland. Each part is to contain two fac- 
simile coloured illustrations. Those in the 
present number represent a goldfinch and the 
magpie, and are very beautifully executed 
on fine thick paper. This work forms a 
delightful companion to their Familiar Wild 
Flowers, which has now reached its 67th part, 
and which is of the same size, and got up 
in the same style as the work on Wild Birds, 
The same publishers also commence this month 
the reissue of their work on The Sea. Their 
monthly parcel also contains the following 
parts of works in course of publication : Illus- 
trated British Ballads (part 21), The Royal 
Shakespeare (22), Family Physician (33), Pictur- 
esque America (19), History of England (S5), 
Our Own Country (48), The Holy Land (39), 
Science for All (59), Gleanings from Popular 
Authors (13), Old and New Edinburgh (23), 
Natural History (73,) completing the sixth 
volume), ^sop's Fal>les (11), The New Testa- 
ment Commentary (31), The Peoples of the World 
(14), The Life of St. Paul (9), CasselVs Popular 
Educator{iZ)» Cities of the World (11), ChOd's 
Life of Christ (24), and History of Music (10). 
Messrs. Ward and Lock's Epochs and Episodies 
of History, part 11, for the present month, 
contains among other things an account of the 
origin and development of " The Temperance 
Movement.'* 

Messrs. James Clarke andCo'spublioatlons 
continue to furnish an admirable ronnd of 
reading for the household. The Christian 
World Magazine, in addition to the conclusion 
of one serial story and the continuation of 
another, has a bountiful supply of papers and 
articles, not to mention poetry. — The Christian 
World Family drele Edition, in its monthly 
form, would seem to supply an inexhaustible 
store of pleasant and inrofitable reading. The 
Christian World Pulpit to a volume in itself, 
the part before us containing upwards of 
twenty sermons by such divines as Canon 
Liddon, Henry Ward Beecher, Mr. Spurgeon, 
Arthur Mursell, Dr. Paterson, Rev. John 
Pulsford, and John Aldis.—The Sunday^chool 
TiruM appeals to all engaged in the religious 
instruction of the young, not forgetting the 
pupils themselves, who receive a full share 
of attention in its pages. 



SOME SMALL BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 

SMALL BOOKS. 
How to Write English. By A. Arthur Reade. 
(Houghton's £dncati<mal SeriesJ That Mr. 
Reade's admirable treatise on English com- 
position should have reached a third edition, 
does not in the least surprise us. A text-book 
so thoroughly practical without being technical 
must command itsdf to all students who can 
appreciate a pleasant road to knowledge. 
Price Is. 6d. — Handbook to the Cathedral of St. 
Paul. By. G. Phillips Bevan and John Stainer. 
(Swan, Sonnenschein and Co.) A new interest 
has been awakened in the great cathedral by 
the agitation for its free opening to the public. 
Whether or not the agitation has had anything 



to do with the publicati<m of the book before xu* 
we have no means of determining. Anyhow, 
there is a timeliness in the production of this 
handbook which is brought down to date. — 
Land Nationalisation : Its Necessity and Aims 
By Alfred Russel Wallace. (Trubner and 
Co.) In a treatise, extending to 240 pages, the 
writer deals with what he terms the " cry- 
ing evils " of landlordism, and ably supports a 
plea for occupying ownership, under the State, 
which he contends would afford a complete 
remedy for the evils complained of. Mr. Wal- 
lace brings to his aid, facts, figures and argu- 
ments which are worthy of consideration by 
those interested in the land question. — Auto- 
biography of Joseph Livesey. (337, Strand.) Even 
at a time like the present, when the Father of 
Teototalism is forming the subject of innumer- 
able biographical sketchy, the story of his 
life from his own pen will find willing readers. 
—The Daily Of^ces and Litany. By the Rev. 
Evan Daniel. (Wells Gardner and Co.) This 
is a companion to the Prayer-book, and is 
designed for use in Church schools. — 
The Orders of the Reformed Episcopal Church 
Examined. (Malvern: Advertiser O&Lcye.) The 
writer contends that the orders of this new- 
Church are valid. Bishop Cummins, having^ 
seceded from the Eptscopal.Chnrch of America, 
was invited to undertake the formation of the 
English branch of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church. Sticklers for what they are pleased 
to term apostolic succession under these circum- 
stances would seem to take comfort. Should, 
however, the Reformed Church at any time 
cease to be episcopal, it will sink, we are 
assured, " to the position of another Presby- 
terian sect." — The New Code of Regulations of 
the Edtusaiion Department. Edited by Richard 
GK>wing. (Grant and Co.) — Longman's Modem 
Copy Books, Nos. VII to XII. — Longman*a 
Arithmetic. Standards V., VI., and VII., with 
answers. — Heywood's English Grammar. By 
J. C. Wright. Standards II. to VH. 

PAMPSLBT3. 

Sir BartU Frere^s Last Attack on Cetshwayo, 
(Griffith and Farran.) In which the Zulu 
king is vigorously defended by Francis Ernest 
Colenso. Price 8d. — MiddU'Class Education. 
By the Rev. W. A. Scott Robertson. (Elliot 
Stock.) A plea for the promotion of middle- 
class education on Episcopal lines. 8d. — Cir- 
culars of Information of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. (Washington.) From a history o£ 
spelling reform contained in this bro- 
chure, which reaches us from the New- 
World, the movement would seem to be 
making considerable progress. — Report of a 
Visit to Ireland, By Jessie Graigen. (Dublin : 
R. D. Webb and Son.) In which the writer 
asks that justice may be meted out to ''down- 
trodden," " misgoverned " Ireland. The Irish, 
we are told, are " organising themselves into 
the first elements of a self -governed nation." 
In this connection it may be as well to mention 
that the writer's visit to the Emerald Isle took 
place in the summer of 1881. — Music : In Reli- 
gion and in lAfe. A sermon preached by 
Canon Farrar. (Simpkin, Marshall, and Co) 
Zd.— Restoration of the Jews. By C. W. 
Meiter (87, Gracechurch-street). In which 
subscriptions are solicited for the rebuilding 
of Solomon's Temple, and the purchase of land 
for the returning Jews. The Jews, we are 
assured, ''are actually returning in large 
numbers." Is. — The Christian Travellers^ 
Continental Hand-book. (Elliot Stock.) Per- 
sons contemplating a Continental tour at 
any time would find in this small book, amongst 
other information, all needful particulars 
respecting the Protestant churches in the 
various cities and towns.—wA B C of the Chspel. 
By James A. Moncrieff. (Belfast: Marcus 
Ward and Co.) This is a contribution to pro- 
phetic literature, already numerous enough and 
mysterious enough to confound anyone but a 
prophet. The author does not deal in proba- 
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bilities. London, Paris^ and New Tork« accord- 
ing to the writer, are the three great divi- 
sions of Babylon. We have just entered 
open "the 40 years' respite" which ter- 
minates in 1922 with the millennium. — Sdf 
Bec^koe^ (837, Strand). A temperance piece 
with mnaio and illostarations. By Philip 
Phillipe. dd.— .i Leciwre on Tobacco, By 
Bassell Lant Carpenter. (Same publisher.) In 
which smokinff and smokers are alike 
severely handled.—- T^« EffecU of Tobacco, By 
James Mnir Howie. (Manchester: Anti-Narcotic 
League.) A terribly destructive agent is 
tobacco, if we are to oelieve the writer of this 
paper. Id. — Church Army Songa, (London: 
Grattan, Marshall, and Co.) Id,— The Salvation 
Soldier's Song-book. (Partridge.) Id.— TAc 
Theory of the Aton&mmL By T. Kirkham. 
(Elliot Stock.) 3d,-^8pintwd MUk. By Juan 
de Yaldes. (Trohner.)— Xr^e and Beign of 
Solomon, By the Eev. fiayner Winterbotham. 
(Edinburgh: Maoniven and Wallaoe.) A 
Bible-class Primer.— flbtv to De<Uwith Tempta-' 
Hon. A Lenten address. By theBev. Qeorge 
H. Wilkinson. (Wells Gardner and Co.) 
3d. — Baptism CritiaUly Considered. By Qu»- 
sitor. (Simpkin, Marshall^ and Co.) 3d. 



Kalllr Folk.Lore ; 

Or, a Selection from the Traditional Tales 
current among the people living on the Eastern 
Border of the Cape Colony. With copious 
e3[planatory notes. By George McCall Theal, 
Author of "A History of the Colonies and 
States of South Africa." (London: Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.) The author of this 
interesting volume has lived for twenty years 
among the KafBrs in positions varying from a 
mission teacher to that of a border magistrate, 
and, consequently, is in a position to write of 
them with some authority. In an introductory 
chapter, he points out with great clearness and 
distinctness the chief features of Kafiir 
character, language, morals, and manners, and 
then passes on to relate the legends as he 
heard them from the lips of the natives. 
These are for the most part so childish and 
improbable, that apart from the light they 
throw upon nature, character, and habits, few 
people beyond students of folk-lore wiU find 
them profitable reading. The comparative 
mythologiit, however, -^U find not a little 
profitable study in tracing the similitude in 
them to European, Asiatic, and other folk- 
tales. 

Tke Papers of (he Eclectic Discnsslon 
••dety. 

Edited by Hennr Waldnck. (London : Elliot 
Stock. 1882.) Whether we have here verit- 
able •* transactions " of a society or the pro- 
ductions of one man, who chooses in tills way 
to come modestly before the public, the volume 
is one that deserves to be read, and that can- 
not fail to do good. The subjects are, without 
exception, of great importance, and while 
there is a manifest irregularity in their treat- 
ment, there is not one that is destitute 
of s^gns of patient study and ability. "In 
the Beginning," "The Deluge," "The Jews," 
'• Witchcraft," '* Spiritualism," " Light," 
" Ants," " Photophone," " Microphone ^ are 
some of the subjects discussed in these pages. 
We can cordially commend the volume to the 
notice of such young men and women as are 
interested not in science merely, but in its 
relation to religion. 
VfmHLn In Beason : 

A Manual of Instruction, Comfort, and 
Devotion, for Family Beading and Private 
Use. JBy Henry S. Browning, M.A. (London : 
F. Pitman.) Though not equal to some books 
of this character that might be named, the 
Tolome before us is well fitted to serve the 
end for which it was written. The short 
chapters, of which there are about forty, are 
pointed and practical, and the pravers ap- 
pended are helpfol to the feeling of aevotion. 



Tlie Bible Student's Handbook: 

An Introduction to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures. (London : Ward, Lock, and Co.) 
A complete Bible manual of nearly 300 pages 
of brevier type, arranged upon a novel plan, and 
compiled evidently by a scholarly man, for one 
shilung — surely this is a marvel. We have 
only one fault to find with the book, and 
that is the smaUness of the type, which 
must prove very trying to weak eyes. 
Otherwise it is a marvel of completeness, 
usefulness, and cheapness, No one need now 
remain in ignorance about any question having 
immediate reference to the Bible, for all are 
touched on in the volume before us with more 
or lees fulness. Of course it is only a hand- 
book ; but when we say that it is a kind of 
condensed "Cassell's Bible Educator" our 
readers will form some idea of the number of 
topics handled. We should like to see it in 
the hands of all students of the Bible who 
cannot afitord more expensive works, and who 
could not find time to read them if they had 
them. 
BoUuny and Relliclon; 

Or, Illustrations of the Works of Gk>d on 
the Structure, Functions, Arrangement, and 
General Distribution of Plants. By J. H. 
Balfour, A.M., M.D., LL.D., and I>,D. (Edin- 
burgh : Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferries.) 
Success in a work of this character is a sure 
sign of its worth ; therefore, little more need 
be said than that the present volume is in its 
fourth edition. A rapid glance over the four 
hundred or more pages is sufficient for a dis- 
covery of the secret of its popularity. The 
style is easy and flowing, the spirit devout, 
the information complete, while nearly three 
hundred first-class illustrations adorn its 
pages. Beginners in the study of botany will 
not find the book too technical, and those who 
have made some progress in the science, can- 
not fail both to be delighted and instructed 
by it. 
Social Science Association : 

A Narrative of Besults. By J. L. Clifford- 
Smith. (Office of the Association.) 1882. 
Being a record of results, and not of processes, 
the present little work partakes more of the 
character of *' a manual for the Congress " than 
a narrative. All who desire to have in brief 
compass a succinct account of the origin, cha- 
racter, and results of the society will find all 
that they desire in Mr. Smith's volume. Good 
photographic portraits of Lord Brougham and 
Mr. Hastings, M.P., and appendices bringing 
the information down to the date of the Not- 
tingham meetings, help to give brightness and 
completeness to the volome. 

The Biblical Treasury: Hark, Lnke, and 
John. 

(London: Sunday School Union.) We are 
glad to receive the second instalment of this 
most useful work in its revised and re- arranged 
form. Sunday-school teachers and Bible stu- 
dents will find it Yery helpful both in private 
study and in class preparation. The illustra- 
tive extracts, incidents, ko., are culled from a 
wide field, and throw, with more or less direct- 
ness, light upon the sacred text. 

Thbu more volumes of Mr. David Douglas's 
choice little pocket edition of Mr. Howells' 
novels have appeared — The Lady of the Aroos' 
took, in two vcHumes and Their Wedding Journey, 
Others are to follow. 



LITERARY TABLE TALK. 

— The Century magazine has in England a dr. 
culation of about 23,000 a month. 

— The offices of the Citizen have been removed 
to Fleet-street. 

— House and Home has been merged in the 
Christian Chronicle. 

— The German Afescew Times was made a daily 
paper on October i. 



— M. Charles de Nfazade has resumed his series 
of articles on "Fifty Years of Contemporary His- 
tory,*' in the Revue des Dewc Mondes, to review the 
conduct of M. Thiers in the crisis of 1870-73. 

— Bishop Wordsworth, of St. Andrew's, has pre- 
pared an edition of the historical plays of Shakspeare, 
which will be published by Messrs. Blackwood in 
three volumes. 

— M. Meissonier is now at Venice, where he is 
at work on a painting in one of the chapels in St. 
Mark's. In a fortnight, however, the cdebrated artist 
expects to return to Paris. 

— Mr. J. A. Westwood Oliver has in the press 
a brochure on the great comet of x88o, and the 
effects which may be expected to follow its absorp- 
tion by the sun. 

— Mr. Herbert Spencer is now travelling incog 
nito through the Catskills, Canada, and along the 
St. Lawrence. He is not able to see friends, nor 
attend to correspondence. 

— Herr Fedor von Koppen has published his re- 
miniscences of the Prussian army before the present 
organisation, under the title of ** Feld und Feder- 
ruge.*' The book deals with the years between 1850 
and i860. 

— The pamphlet " Austriaoa,'* which appeared a 
few weeks ago, advocating the alliance of Roumania 
and Servia with Austria and Germany, has been 
translated into Roumanian, and published at 
Bucharest. 

— Early next month the Globe Theatre will be 
opened under the management of Mrs. Bernard- 
Beere, who has secured for her first venture an 
original drama of English rural life, in prose, by Mr. 
Tennyson. 

— Mr. H. K. Bancroft, author of the well-known 
work on the native races of the Pacific States, is about 
to begin the issue of a new work in twenty-five 
large volumes, giving the history of the Pacific 
States of North America. 

— The Academy says :— "Mr. Browning has come 
home, having been unable to get to Venice through 
the ruin of the Lombard country by the floods. 
Neither from Turin nor Bologna could he make pro- 
gress, and the general misery of the poor folk was 
sad, indeed, to see." 

— Dr. W. W Hunter's "School Hislory of 
India " has already been adopted in the Government 
schools of the Madras Presidency, and will shortly be 
published in this country by Messrs Trubner, under 
the title of ** A Brief History of the Indian People." 

— Under the title of* Boats of all Nations, drawn 
from Nature,** Mr* G. H. Andrews proposes to 
publish a work in large foUo, illustrative and descrip- 
tive of the origin, history, and peculiar charad eristics 
of the smaller craft of the worid. The work will be 
copiously illustrated. 

— The American Baptist Publication Society have 
issued an edition of the Revised Version of the New 
Testament with the notes of the American company 
embodied in the text. The expense has been borne 
by one New York church, and it has had akeady 
quite a large sale. 

— Miss Braddon has just completed a new Christ- 
mas novel, '* Flower and Weed," for the next issue 
of *• The Mistletoe Bough," It will be illustrated by 
Mr. Henry French, whose drawings will be engraved 
by Messrs. Sheeres, Symmons, Cooper, Battershell, 
and Knight. 

— In 1836 we find Harriet Martineau thus writing 
to Miss Mitford, with respect to the question of 
international copyrights : — " We have very strong 
hopes of success of obtaining a law this Session, 
in which case I may have to wish you joy of a good 
prospect for your purse ; and we may congratulate 
each other on (what we value far more than money) 
an essential service having been rendered to science 
and literature in other countries.*' Miss Martineau, 
to say the least, was sanguine in 1836. 

— A union has been formed in Ireland to prsserve 
^e Gaelic tongue by oQering prises to learners and 
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teachers of Gfaelic, and by promoting the publication 
of Gaelic school books. They also offer prizes for 
works written in the native tongue, and, in fact, 
make the same efforts as the Welsh to secure the 
fulfilment of the prophecy, ** Their tongue shall they 
keep.'* These objects are meritorious and deserve 
sympathy. 

— Mr. W. Mack, the originator of "The Birth- 
day Book," is about to add another to his list of 
birthday books. This time the selections are taken 
from the " Imitation o( Christ," and will be adapted, 
as far as practicable, to the Calendar of the English 
Church. The tide is to be '^Th^ Churchman's 
Birthday Book," and will contain an introduction, 
with a slight sketdi of the life of Thomas k Kempis, 
by the Rev. George Morris, compiler of " The 
Churchman's Altar Manual." 

— The company appointed for the revision of the 
Authorised Version of the Old Testament finished 
their 77th session last week at the Jerusalem Chamber. 
The following members attended: — The Dean of 
Peterborough, Dr. Alexander, Mr. Bensley, Dr. 
Chance, Mr. Cheyne, Dr. Davidson, Dr. Douglas, 
Mr. Driver, Dr. Ginsbuig, Dr. Gotch, Archdeacon 
Harrison, Dr. Kay, Professor Leathes, Professor 
Lumby, Mr. Sayce, Dr. Robertson Smith, Professor 
Wright, and Mi. Aldis Wright (secretary). Com- 
munications were received from the Bishop of Llan- 
daff, Professor Birrell, and Dr. Field, who were un- 
able to be present. The second revision of the Pro- 
phetical Books was completed, and that of Job com- 
menced. 

— Her Royal Highness the Princess Beatrice has 
become an honorary member of the Institute of 
Painters in Water Colours. Her sister, the Crown 
Princess of Germany, has already been a member for 
some years, and has sent picttu'es to more than one 
of the Society's exhibitions. Beyond the very beau- 
tiful birthday book, published from designs by the 
Princess Beatrice, Her Royal Higbness's ability in 
art is not known by the general public, but now, as 
her work will be shown at the forthcoming exhibi- 
tions of the Institute, all who take an interest in 
art will look forward to the satisfaction of seeing 
what she can do. The Institute is about to inaugu- 
rate a new era in water-colour exhibitions. It has 
been the custom to admit only the works of 
members, but it intends for the future to open its 
galleries on the same rules as that foUowed by the 
Royal Academy, so that any one may send in pic- 
tures. The Institute of Painters in Water Colours 
has existed for forty-eight years, and has had its 
exhibitions during that time at 53, Pall Mall. The 
removal of the Royal Academy to Burlington House, 
as well as the opening of so many Art Galleries in 
Bond-street, has taken the stream of visitors in that 
direction ; this, with the necessity of more extended 
wall space, has led the institute to look out for a new 
home. A piece of ground was found in Piccadilly, 
nearly opi>osite Burlington House, and the Piccadilly 
Art Galleries Company was formed, to construct the 
building, which is now completed, and will be an 
imposing addition to the structures in the neight)our- 
hood. The Institute has a lease of the galleries, 
and next spring it will receive pictures under the new 
conditions, and will open some time about the 
beginning of May, with what is hoped will be the 
largest and best exhibition of Water Colour Art that 
has yet been seen in London. 

— Mr. T. Fisher Unwin is now able to announce 
that Miss Zimmem's new work is nearly ready. It is 
entitled the •* Epic of Kings," and consists of an 
English prose rendering of the tales in the Persian 
poet Fh'diKi's immortal qpio, the ' ' Shah Nameh " 
(Book of Kings). Mr. £. W. Gosse contributes 
a poem of about fifty stanzas en tided *'Firdusi 
in Exile," and ihe work is further enhanced in 
value and Interest by two beautiful etchings by Mr. 
L. Alma Tadema, R. A. The fine edition is printed 
on Dutch hand-made paper, the etchings upon 
Japanese paper, and richly bound, the design being 
suggest^ by Persian MS. versions of the *'Shah 
Nameh " in the British Museum. Mr. Unwin hopes 
to deliver copies to subscribers b^ November xst, 
after which dale the pru:e wiU be increased. 
Among other works in progress, Mr, Unwin an* 



nounces a new story by the author of the " Spanish 
Brothers." It is entitled "The Roman Students ; 
or, on the Wings of the Morning," a tale of the 
Renaissance, iUustFated by P. Jacomb Hood. 
Mr. Unwrn will also issue " Heroic - Adven- 
ture," chapters in recent expk)ration and dis- 
covery, wjm illustrations; "Poems and Hymns," 
by the Rev. G. T. Coster j •* Geographical 
Questions for Army Candidates," by R. H. 
Allpress, M. A., being voL ^ of the "Army Exami- 
nation Series " ; " Tales of Modern Oxford," by the 
author of •• Lays of Modem Oxford " ; "The Illus- 
trated Poetry.book for Young Readers"; "The 
Child's Bououet of Verse and Hymn,*' being a new 
volume of the " Pocket Series," bound in wood ; 
** Dick's Holidays," a picturo-book for children ; 
•* Ephemerides : The Dayes of the Yeare," a newe 
Annualle, edited by Edward Walford, M.A. Also 
new editions of the following: — Mr. Young's 
" Modem Missions," revised to ^te ; •* Dr. Japp's 
'* Industrial Curiosities *' ; Mr. E, Conder Gray's 
** Wise Words and Loving Deeds " ; Miss Tytler's 
" Footprints," and Dr. Japp's ** Labour and Vic- 
tory." Among the recent productions of this house 
we note a fac-simile edition of Herbert's " The 
Teniple," with introduction, by ihe author of •* John 
Inglesant," "Principles to Surt With," by Isaac 
Watts, D.D., sixth thousand ; MissTyder's " Beau- 
ties and Frights," 2nd edition ; vol i of the ** Anti- 
quarian and Bibliographer," edited by Edward Wal- 
ford, M. A., &c 

PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
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Aostfia (A.), Soliloquin, cr Svo (MacmiHan) 7 6 

Barlet (S.), Londob University Mat'iculation 

Papers, cr 8vo (YouDg) ,. ... 2 6 

Rassin (E.)i Modern Hebrew and the Hebrew 

Christian, cr 8vo |[Ni&bet) 4 6 

Bloxam (M. U.)i Principles of Gothic £ccle«ias> 

tical Architecture, 3 vol>. (Bell) 15 o 

Bourne (C. E.), Heroes of African Discovery, Vol. 

I, cr 8to (Sonnesschein) 3 6 

Boame (C. £.), Heroes of African Discovery, Vol. 

2 (Sonnenschein; 3 6 

Bowers (G.)i Across Country. 8vo (Bradbury) ... 12 t 
Brewer (£. C), Etymological Dictionary, cr 8vo 

(Ward* Lock) 6 o 

Butler (C. B.), Red Cloud, z6mo (Low) 7 6 

Capello (H.). From Benguella to the Territory of 

Yacca, 2 vob. 8to ( Low) .t 42 o 

Carr (A.), Tiehem's Temptadoos, 3 vols, or 8vo 

(Smith & Hlder) 31 6 

Casey (O.), The First Six Books of Euclid, xamo 

(Longman) 4 6 

Cicero, Pro Sulla, edited by J. S. Reid, i2mo (Pitt 

Press) 3 6 

Gierke (A. S. G.), Conveyancing Act,', 1882, cr 8vo 

(Butierworth) a 6 

Dale (K. W.), ihe Epistle on the Ephesians, cr 8vo 

(Hodder & Stougbton) 7 6 

Dowden (E.)| Correspondence of Robert Southty 

and (Proline Bowles (Hodges) 14 o 

Dowling ( R .), SwcetUnisfailJs vols, cr 8vo (Tinsky) 31 6 
Ewald (A. C.>, Stories from the State Papers, t vol. 

cr 8vo (ChaUo & Windus) 6 o 

Fergnson (R. S.), Old Church Plate in the Diocese 

of Carlisle (KeU) » z5 o 

Ferguson (S.), Shak^spere Breviates,!i2ino (Bell)... 2 6 
Fletcher (K,), The Metropolitan Building Acts, cr 

8vo (Balsford) 6 6 

Fowie (E.), Flail Preaching for a Year, Third 

Scri s. Vol. I (Skeffingtpn) S o 

Gillwey (N. P.), Hubert d'Arcy, cr 8vo (Shaw) ... 5 o 

earcia (G.». The Actor's Art, 4to (Pettitt) 5 o 
ardttns. Woods, and Fields, cr 8to (Nelson) ... 5 o 
Oeddie (J.), The Rnssian Empire, cr 8vo (Nelson) 6 o 
Gordon (A. G.), In Christ, cr 8vo (Hodder) ... 3 6 
Grain (M. G.), liirthday Gleanings. 8vo(Kf. Ward) so 6 
Ha9seU(£.M, "Taaso," itmo( Blackwood) ... a 6 
Havet (A.). L Anglais potir les 0)mmencants, xamo 

(Simpkin) 2 b 

Holt (E. S ), Red and White, cr 8vo (Shaw) ... 5 o 
Illustrated Poetry.book for Young Readers, i vol. 

z»iBo(UnwiD^ « a 6 

In the Polar Regions, cr 8vo (Nelson) a 6 

]piscarides (G. P.}, C^rcek Lex coo, a vols, cr 8vo 

(Trubneri 30 o 

teakey(C. W.), A Clear, Shinhi^ Light, cr Bvo 

(Skaw)... 3 6 

Macarthy (D. FX Poems, ftc* cr 8vo (GiU) 3 ^ 

Macarthy (J.), The History of Our Own Times, 

Vol. t (Chattoft Windus) 6 e 

Macdonald (G.), Weighed and Wanting, 3 vola. cr 

8vo(S. Low&Co.) 3t 6 

Maughan (W. C.\ Julian Ormonde, a vols, cr 8vo 

(A. Gardner) az o 

lloffat (R.), Life and Labours of, by W. Walters, 

cr 8vo (W. Scott) 3 6 

My Favourite Scory-Book, 4to (Gardner, Darton, & 

Co.) » t • 

Nobody, by the Author of "The Wide, Wide 

World,*' lamo (Nisbrt) ... 3 6 

Paul (M. A.», Friar Hildebrand's Cross, cr 8vo 

(Hodder & Stoughton) 5 o 

Pearce (E. R.), The Law of Bills of Sale, cr 8vo 

(Sweet) s o 

Pryde (D.), The Highway oi Literature, lamo 

(Ninuiio) Of fft »*• Mt •>• ••• 3 6 



Pym. More Outlines for Little Qne$ to Cok>ar, 4tQ 

^Gkrdner, Darton, & Co.) 

Qaaiii, Elemeats of Anatomy. Vol. t,8io CLoogmaos) 
Richardson (R.), Ralph's Year in Rassia, cr 8vo 

(Ntlson) ... 

Ridley (M*L.), Three Chums, cr 8vo (Shaw) 
Schan (P.), Library of Religious Poetry, royal 8vd 

(Saimpsoo Low & Co.) 

Simms (£.)» Commentary on the Book of Psalms, 

8vo\BelI) ... .:. .' 

Sitwell (M.), Seeketh not Her Own,cr8fo (Shaw) 
Sontham (F. A.), Regional Surgery, cc 8vo ((Church- 



1") v ... .., 

Stephens (T.l, Living Waters for L'ttle Pitchers, 

crSvofShaw) 

Str«tt6eld (E-), "Joyful Sorvioe,*' cr$vo (Nisbet) 
Thompson (J.), LiCe and Writings of John the 

Apostle, cr 8vo (Nisbet) 

Thorn (J.). Bertie's Wanderings, cr 8vo (Shaw) 
Urquhart (J. WJrElectro- Motors, crBro (Trubner) 
Wartegg (H.), Tunis, the Land, People, Ac, cr 8vq 

(Chatto & Windus) 



S.6 

* 

z8 Q 

t 6 

3 6 

10 ^ 

12 6 

3 6 

. 6 6 



3 • 

3 6 

3 « 

a 6 

1 

3 6 



THE "LITEMET WORLD.'' 

TiBRMS FOR AIIVSRTI8SMIEKTS. 

£ « <f. 
Trade Advertisementa^ Five Liaetaad under ... 030 

For Bach Additional Line „ , 009 

Per Column , ..,...« a 10 o 

Public Companies and Parliamentary Notices, 

per Liwe i o 

ESTABLISHED 1852. 

aiL£;S GILES, 

ADVERTISING AGENT, 

CONTHACTOR FOR 
The Top Lines across the pages in the ''CkrittianWodd' 
Advertisement Pages in the " Literary World j** 

„ „ „ "Sunday School Times I " 

•» .1 V *'tiaptl»tMieweiiger;" 

„ (, ti "CbrtstianWorldMagasinei" 

and the 
' FamilyCircleBdition (Tneeday)of th* ChriaCian WorM," 
flee., ^c, 80c. 
ESTIMATES QIYSN. 
AdvgrUsemenU Received for JiwaHton in dlithe 
London and Country Newspapert, 

Offloe— 146, Fleet Street^ Isondon, B.C. 



**As a commentary for popular use, I know nothing 
equal to it in any language." — Kcv. Prof. Lindsay 
Alvxandsr, D.D. 

In four handsome im|vuial 8vo ¥o1l, price i8>. Mch. 
Yplume 4 wtl) shortly b^ published. 

COMMENTARY ON THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

Edited by PHIUP SCHAFF, D.D. 
With lllustntCions mad Mapa. 

Contributors— The Very Rev. Dean Howsoe, D.D., 
the Verv Rev. Dean Plemptre, U.D., W, F. Hoqitm, 
D.D» very Rev, Prindpaf Brown, I).D., J. Rawsoo 
Lumby, D.D., J. Oswald Dykes, D.D., Marcus Dod.*, 
D.D, Joseph Angus, D.D., WMlam B. P»>pe, D.D., 
W. F. Milligan, D.D.. Paton J. Gloag, D.D., Krv. 
Canon Spcnce, S. D, F. Salmond, D.D., Philip Hchstti, 
D.D., Matthew B. Riddle, D.D. 

•• We do not know of a Commentary so good, opon 
the whole, of the New Testament. "-^Lit^tary World. 

" It is, j^r ixctHeuctt the boo)t for a tboogbtful 
Christian student." — Christian Worl3. 

Edinburgh: T. and T. CLARiC; Lo«4oot HAHH- 
TON, ADAMS and CO. 



MUDIE'S SELECT LIBBABT. 



Nearly Twb Hundred ThousauJ Volumes of 
the Best Books of the Past and Present Seasons 
are now in circulatWH a4 MUDJE*S SELECT 
LIBRARY. 

Fresh Copies of all New tVorks of General 
Interest are added as the demand increoses, and 
an umple supply is provided of all the Principal 
Forthcoming Books as th^ appear. 
Terdks of Subscrltiiloi) :— 

One Quinea per Annmn and upwards, 

According to the number of Vblumes required. 

BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL 
TERMS. 



Prospectuses postage ftbe on application. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 

NEW OXFORD STREET. 

Branch OflBces-* 

tSs, Regeo^-itreet, and 8, King-ttceet, Cbce^ide. 



Digitized by 



Google 



OddUr If, ilSs. 



THE LITERARY WORLD. 
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mm, siof m go.'s pubucahons. 



SELF-MADE WEN ; or, The Cliarao<» 

teristica of True Manhood. A Book for TouBg 

Men. With Illustn^ted Biogrraphies. Bj B«y. W. 

AKDEBSON, D.D. Sixth Edition. Cxown 8to, 

Sb. (KL cloth. 
"There Is earnestness, right principle, and rood 
Mnse in what Dr. Anderson has written."— BiitiBh 
Qoaztertj Seriew. 

HOW to SUCCEED in LIFE: A 

Book for Elder Bora. Bj Ber. J. B. LISTER, 

M. A. Fourth Edition, small 8to, 28. doth . 

" We have seen nothing that we oonld more warmlr 

recommend as admirably fitted to stimnlate boys to 

tbooght, doty, and the maintenance of high jwineiple." 

-~ Evangelical Magazine. 

XODSL WOMEN: A Book tor 

Toong Ladies. With IllastratiTe Biographies. 

Bt Bct. W. ANDEB80N, D.D. Fifth E<&tion. 

Elegantly boond, 5s. 

"Dr. Anderson writes with great Tigoor and fresh- 

oess. The rolnme is beafttifmiy got->np, and deserrtts 

to be largely dronlated among the daughters of onr 

ish homes. It is w^ll fltied to form noble cfaa. 

"—Freeman. 

PSDBH the FBOFHBT : A Tale of 

the Scottish Ck>Teniinter8. Foanded on Facts. By 
the late BeT. A MORTON BBOWN, D.D. Cheap 
Edition, orown 8to, 2s. cloth. 
** One of the most Tivid descriptions erer given of 
ibe times and of the men."— Honconfonaist. 

COUirSELS to a NEWLY. WEDDED 

Pair: a Companion to the Honeymoon and a Re- 
membrancer for Life. By JOHH mOBISON. D.D. 
Thirtieth Thousand. Imperial 16mo, beantifully 
bonnd in white and gold, 28. 6d. ; white silk el^^ant, 
3s. 6d. 

TH^ HIDDEN BIBLE, and other 

Stories. Memorials of " Saffering for Conscience 
Sake." ByFRAliCESM. SAYILL. Boyal 16mo, 
cloth elegant, price Is. 6d. 
"Fowerfnily narrated stories."— Konoonformist and 

Independent. 
*< cWming Uttle fttories. "-Christian Olobe. 

LILIAN MOETIMEB. A Story of 
Vonconformity in the Preseat Day. By the same 
Author. With Ffontispieoa. Royal 16mo, doth 
^sgant, price Is. «d. 

JOHN SWOW «nd CO., S, Ivy-lane, Patemo»ter-row. 

MISSIONABT WORKS. 
388. WOBTH FOE 10s. 

MBS8BS. SNOW and CO. wUl forward 
any of ths following pwoels of remainders of 
well-known Missionary Works on reosipt of a 
renaittajice for 1^. This offer presents an opnovtunlty 
fbr seoorihg to Sunday-school and Family tobrarica a 
valuable and varied asaortm^it of Miaaioaary LUer- 
atore at a low price. Many or the volumes are iilos. 
trated, and all are well bennd in cloth. The books are 
oaly snppUod in complete parcels. 

Parcel No. 1. Pnh. prices. 
EUis's Story of the Martyr-Choroh of Mada- 
gascar I 

Mataer's Travanoore and its Missions 6 

Xedhorst's China and the Chinese 12 

T>erman and Bennett's Missionary Voyage 

Bound the World 8 

Memoriala of Dr. Boas, the Mission Pastor of 

Calcutta 5 6 

Parcel Ka 2. » 6 

Mx^EafsMisaionaiy Labours... .» ... m. 12 
Pateraon'a Bible Circulation in the North of 

£urope and Rossia ... 7 6 

The Missionarv's Wus . Memoir cH Mrs. Hen- 

derson, of Demerara .. 2 

CamphelVa Life and Missionary £nt«tpdses in 

JSSk 10 e 

OittBdpapa'i Missionary Storlss 1 

88 



... a 

... 4 

... 8 6 

... 6 

... 5 % 

33 6 

12 



JAMES CLARKE AND GO.'S BOOKS- 



Parcel No. 8. 

Turner's Nineteen Tears in P^V^ia 
Cterkson's Kssionary Sncoufagements ... 

Leslie's Zertsna Missfcm kt India 

Campbell's "The Martyr of Enomaaga"... 
ICo&faiafb'a Work in South Afrioa ... 
History of the Baptist Mission in Jamaica 
Stoirall'tMissioaaiyCharch ... 



Prouf s Life of Rev. J^m WiUikms 

I«eslie's llMtem Blossoms : Sketches of Native 

Chrtatiaa Life in JnSa ... ... 2 

j^heU's llaritims Discovery and Christian 

::*. 6 f 

... 1 e 

83 « 
%* Am omiff tmtXl n,tm^«r<^9oms cf ih4 volumM r#?Aa(n 
OR iMnd, aar^ ttpjrti ctttidn it demrobla. 

JOHH 880 V and CO., 2, Ivy-lane, Paternoster- row; 



MRS. WORBOISE'S NSW VOLUMES. 
8I88IS. Bj Emma Jakv Wobboibb. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Ss. 

MAUDB BOLINGBBOKE. By Emma 

Jajti Woeboisi. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. New Edition. 

THB STORY of PENELOPE. By 

Ekka Jaxx Wobboisb. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THE HEIRS of ERRINGTON. By 

Biau Javs Wobboisk. Crown 8vo, clotbf (s. 



OaamheU's 1 
Missions 

9MmYn Pion— aaof the 

wflbuBB a MiaaioMrj finte^»Blses 



TH& OLD ABBOT'S BOAD. A 

Novel, by Lnzn Alldhidqs, Author o/**By Love 
and Law," '< Clar*," '* Ths World She Awoke in," Jto. 
Crown 8vo, doth, 5s. 

" In every wa^ this book is vorr good readmg. . . 
Thecharm of the book is to be found in the delicacy 
witlk which character is drawn, in the vigorous style* 
and, above idl, in the earnestness of oonviotion wmch 
makes itself felt throughout."— Spectator. 

" Decidedly above the average of Its kind."— Pall 
Mall Gazette; 

'* The story is well constructed, and the characters, 
especially the gii;|B, wen desoclbed.''— Britiah Quarterly 
fiavieio. 

TWENTT-NINTH THOUSAND. 

TASTY DISHES; A Choice Selec- 
tion of Two Hundred and Forty Tested Recipea 
for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, and Supper, Price 
One Shilling. 

" The ingrredients are first given, and then the method 
is described. It appears to us an excellent, useful book 
for the household." — Ardrosaan Herald. 

" We have tested it ourselves, and we are perfects 
satisfied with the result, more especially where pud. 
dings are concerned. Every housewife ought to 
possess a copy."— I'tountain. 



BEAimPUL BOOKS FOB THE LITTLE ONES. 

ELFINLAND. By Josephine Pollard. 

Printed entirely in Colours on Finely* finished 
Paper. Price, in Handsome Illominated Cover, 
78. fid. 

0BRISTMA8 BHTMEB ahd HEW 

TEAR S CHIMES. By MART D. BRINE. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Price, in Handsome 
Illuminated Covers, 6s. 

The BOSEBUD : A New Monthly 

Masazine of Nursery Nurture and Amusement. 
With Choice Illustrations. Price THasBPCHCB. 
<'A charming Magazine."— I Uustratod London 
News. 

The BOSEBUD ANNUAL. Comprising 

the Twelve Monthly Numbers ol the Rosjtmo 
and containing no less than Two Hundred and 
Fifty ohamtng Piotoies. Blegamtly boond iu 
eloth, te. [Beady a6out Nov. 10. 

The OHBISTMAS BOSEBUD. A Special 

Extra Double Number of the Robbbud, crowded 
with seasonable pictures. Price Sixpbmob. 

IBeady in November. 

LONDON JAHBSOLABKBftOa.nftUFLBXT8T 1.0. 

6d,ls,2s.6d"KEATING'SP0WDER" 

This Powder, so celebrated and perfectly unrivalled m 
deslroyiog BUGS, BEETLES, FLBAS, MOTHS, and all 
Insects (whilst perfectly hartntess to all animal IHe), 
should be kept ready in every household. It is cleaoly 
in use. All WooUeos and Furs should be well sprinkled 
with the Powder baCore pUcisg away. It is invaluable 
to take to the Seaside. To avoid disappointment iasttt 
upon having 

"KEATINQ'S POWDER." 

No other Powder is effectual. Sold cn/y in iiHt, 6d. 
xr., and 2S. 6d. 



To Get Rid of Worms in Children. 

Procure a tin of 

"ZBATINQ'S WORM TABLETS.** 

This unique medicine is certain to cure, and may be 
taken with absolute satetv^ by the youogcK chiU. Price 
IS. lid., of all ChemisU (by post 15 Stamps). KiariNta' 
St. Paul's, London. 



"A C?HARBfINa MAOAZINSr 

-IntsraiTBD LOXTBOV N«W8. 

THE ROSEBUD: 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

OF 

NURSERY NURTURE AND AMUSEMENT. 



No. XIX., for OCTOBER, witk Twbnty-six Illus- 
trations, contains ;— 
A LUtU Princess; with Pagb Iixustratio.v. 
Our Quten ; with Illustration. 
CoackiHg; Illustration. 
Fidp and Fan; with Illustbatiok. 
Mammals Playtime; with Illustration. 

Freddys Fide; with Illustration. 

A Friend in Need; with Illustration. 

Tke Three Sisters; with Pagb Illustration. 

**A Brood qf Young Chicks;" Illustration. 

Nursery Alphabet; with Tbn Illustrations. 

Going to Make a Call; with Ilxustbation. 

Due you Love Butter ^ Slats Pictorb. 

" Lady Isabella ; " with Picturb to Paiht or DbAw. 

A Poor Woman Jrom Baby land; with Illustration. 

Going a Blackberrying ; with Music and Illustbaiioh. 



FBIOE TBR£IUP£NGS. 



LONDON: JAMSS OIJLKltB ft 00..1S ft 14.FLBBT ST.. K.O. 

THE NINE SUMMER HOLIDA V 
NUMBERS of the « CHRISTIAN 
WORLD " contain : — Twenty Complete 
Tales, and the Opening Chapters of 
" Amy Wilton^' A Serial Story ^ T>y Mrs. 
Emma Jane Worboise ; Nearly Seventy 
Columns of Pictures, Stories and 
Poetry for the Children; Young 
People's Pastime; Selections Grave 
and Gay ; Questions and Answers ; 
about One Hundred Columns of 
Short Articles and Poems. These 
Holiday Numbers can be obtained through 
any Newsagent for One Penny each. 
Order: — "Holiday Numbers of the 
Family Circle." — Offices^ 13 and 14* 
Fleet-street y London^ E. C. 



fHE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 

0/ WEDNBSDA J', OCTOBER ii, contaittj ;— 

hazard. By the Rev. Dr. Stasford. 

A woman of CANAAN. By the R«v. Richard 

Glovbr. 
ASK AND HAVE. By the Rev. C. H. Sporgboii. 
the new PAGANISM. By the Right Rev. Vr. 

Bbnsom. 
VISION AND POWER. By the Rev. Tf. T. Rosk- 

VBAR. 

THIS ONE THING I DO. By the Rev. E. Paxton 

Hood. 
THB SAINTS' FOUNDiATlON. A Letarcroom Tailc. 

t\y tbo Rev. Hsnbv Ward Bbecubr. 
REFINING. 

LONDON : JAlf C8 CLAHKB ft CO.. IS ft 14. FLBBT-STRBBT. 

MRS. EMMA JANE WORBOISE'S 
NEW SERIAL STORY, 

THE ABBEY MILL; 

OB, 

THE BANKS OF ALLAN WATER; 
C<mrMnc^ «n Tkb CHBiaTiAN World of 

Digitizecfby^T^OylC 
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RICHARD BENTLET k SON'S 

LIST OF FORTHCOMING WORKS 
FOR THE NEW SEASON. 



A LABQE FAFXB EDITION OF 

JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS 

(The StevmUon Bditicm). 

To meet a desire Bometdmee expressed for a superior 
edition of these Works, a small nmnber of copies will 
be worked npon Diokhison's band-made Pftper in a 
special ink, by Messrs. Spottis woods and Co., and 
bound in white cloth bj Messrs. Bam. 

These copies will be sold in sets ooly. In six volnmes, 
large crown 8to, at the pabliJBhed price of 83s. 

Intending purchasers should give in their names to 
the local! Booksellers as earlr as possible, on account 
of the number of sets printed being a small one. 

1^ Mtms. BENTLBTS are the ONLY COMPLETE 
BDTTI0N8 of Mim Auetm^e Worite, 

In 'the Land of Misfortune. 

By Lady FLORENCE DIXIE, Author of " Across 
Patagonia," kc. With'numerous Illustrations by 
Major FBASEB and Captain C. F. BERESFORD, 
R.B., engraved by WHTMPER and PEARSON. 
In 1 Tol. aemy Svo. 

Notes npon Some of Shakespeare's 
Plays. 

By FRANCES ANNE (FANNY) KEMBLE: In 
1 Tol. demy 8to, finely printed in an especial ink. 

ON TfiS SfAOE. 
MACBETH. I THE TEMPEST. 

HENRY Vm. I ROMEO AND JULIET. 

Old Coaching Bays ; or^ Bead Sketches 
in Bygone Bays. 

By STANLEY HARRIS ('* An Old Stager "). With 
numerous full-page Illustrations by JOHN STUR- 
QESS. In 1 vol. demy 8vo. 

Brighter Britain. 

A Full Description of Life in Northern New Zea- 
land, with Chapters upon the Maories, Natural 
History. Productions, Gold Digging, &c. With an 
Appendix on New Zealand Literature. By WIL- 
LIAM DELISLE HAY. In 2 vols, large crown 
8vo. 

In the Black Forest. 

By CHARLES W. WOOD, Author of " Through 
Holland," "Round about Norway." In 1 voL 
crown 870. with numerous Illustrations. 

Memoirs of the Buchess of Abrantes 
(Madame Jnnot). 

A New Edition, with numerous Portraits on Steel 
of the Buonaparte family. In 8 vols, demy Svo. 

The History of Antiquity. 

From the German of Professor MAX DUNCKER, 
by Dr. EVELYN ABBOTT. The Sixth and con- 
cluding Volume. In demy 8vo. 2l8. 

Letters to a Friend. 

By the late CONNOP THIRL WALL, D.D., Bishop 
of St. David's, and edited by the late Dean STAN- 
LEY. A New and much Enlarged Edition in 
1vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 

Some Experiences of a Barrister's 
Career 

By Mr. SERJEANT BALLANTINE. A new and 
Revisededition(beingthe fifth) in one vol. crown 
8vo. 68. 

Turning Points in Life. 

By the Rev. FREDERICK ARNOLD, author of 
" Christ Church Days." A New Edition in 1 vol. 
crown 8vo. 6s. 



IB. lUmrS FORTHCOUliG WORKS. 



NEW ADDITIONS TO 

BBNTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 

Each in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 6s. 



The Freres. 

By Mrs. ALEXAN- 
IHSR, author of 
"Which shall it be?' 

&c. I 



Wooed and Married. 

By Miss ROSANOU- 
CHETTE CAREY, 
author of " Nellie's 
Memories." 



BICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 
NEW BURUNGTON STREET. 



THIBD and OONOLUDIKa VOLUME of 

the LIFE of BISHOP WILBERPORCE. Prom 
1860 to his death in 1873. By HIS SON. With 
portrait and index to the entire work. 8vo. 

MEXICO TO-DAY : a COUNTRY with a 

GREAT FUTURE. With a Glance at the Pre- 
historic Remains and Antiquities of the Monte< 
Bumas. By THOMAS UNETT BR0CKLEHUR8T. 
With 18 coloured plates and 37 woodcuts from 
sketches by the author. Medium 8vo. 

ASIATIC STUDIES-RELIGIOUS and 

SOCIAL. Bj Sir ALFRED C. LYALL, K.C.B. 8vo. 

THE RISE AND 'GROWTH of the LAW 

OF NATIONS. As established by General Usa«re 
and by Treaties. From the Earliest Time to the 
Treaty of Utrecht. By JOHN HOSACK, Barrister 
at Law, Examiner in Intemalional Law to the 
Society of the Middle Temple. 8vo. 

THE JOURNAL of a LADY'S TRAVELS 

ROUND THE WORLD : including Visits to Japan, 
Thibet, Yarkand, Kashmir, Java, the Straits of 
Malacca, Vancouver's Island. »c. By F. D. 
BRIDGES. With Illustrations from sketches by 
the author. Crown 8vo. 

JAMES and PHILIP VAN ARTE VELD. 

Two Remarkable Epivodes in the History of 
Flanders. With a Description of the State of 
Society in Flanders in the Fourteenth Century. 
By JAMES HUTTON. Crown 8to. 

RAPHAEL: His Life and Works, with 

Particular Reference to Recently Discovered Re- 
cords, and an exhaustive Study of Extant Draw- 
insrs and Pictures. By J. A. CROWE and G» B. 
CAVALCASELLE. 8vo. 

RECREATIONS and STUDIES of a 

COUNTRY CLERGYMAN of the LAST CEN- 
TURY. Beiufr Selections from the Correspon- 
dence of THOMAS TWINING, M.A., Sometime 
Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. Crown 8vo. 

A POPULAR EDITIONS the LIFE of 

DAVID LIVINGSTON E* Pounded on his Un- 
published Journals andT Correspondence. By W. G. 
BLATEIE, D.D. New Edition. Portrait and Map. 
Post8vo. 6s. 

SIBERIA in ASIA. A Visit to the 

Valley of the Yenesay in East Siberia. With De- 
scripuon of the Natural History, Migration of 
Birds, *c. By HENRY SEEBOHM, F.R.G.S. 
With Map and 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 

LIFE of JONATHAN SWIFT. By 

HENRY CRAIG, M.A., late Scholar and Snell 
Exhibitioner, Baliol College, Oxford. Portrait. 8vo. 

THE STUDENT'S GEOGRAPHY OF 

BRITISH INDIA. By GEORGE SMITH, LL-D., 
Author of the '* Life of Dr. Wilson, Dr. Duff," fto. 
Maps. Post8vo. 

ELWIN'S AND 00X7RTH0PFS EDI- 
TION OF THE WORKS OP ALEXANDER 
POPE. Volume IV.— The Dunciadj&c. Edited, 
with Notes and Introductions, by W. J. COUR- 
Thope. 8vo. 

A POPULAR EDITION OF THE LIFE 

OF A SCOTCH NATURALIST (Thomas Edward). 
By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. New Edition. 
Portrait and Illustrations. Post 8yo. 6s. Uniform 
with "Self Help." 

THE THIRD VOLUME OF DR. WM. 

SMITH'S DICTIONARY of CHRISTIAN BIO- 
GRAPHY. From the Time of the Apostles to the 
Age of Charlemagne. Medium 8vo. 

GREECE, Pictorial Descriptive, and 

Historical. By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, 
D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. New and Revised 
Edition, edited by H. F. TOZER, M.A., Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. With 400 Dlustrations of 
Scenery, Architecture, and Fine Arts. Royal 8to. 

THE STUDENT'S ECCLESI^TICAL 

HISTORY. Book n.— The Middle Ages and the 
Reformation. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. Post 
8vo. 



JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-stzMt. 



NEW &JRECBKT BOOKS. 

LECTUBES by the late BBV. W. M. 

PUNSHON, LL.D. Crown 8to. Price Ss. 
.^ CoNmrrs :— 

Prophet of Horeb. Wesley and his Times. 

John Bunyan. Daniel in Babylon. 

M(M»u1fly. Florence & her Memoriea 
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GOETHE.* 

In his Life and Times of Goethe^ Pro- 
fessor Grimm has been more fortunate 
in his translator than in his Life of 
Michael Angela^ and perhaps we might 
venture to say that he himself is more 
at home with his subject However 
great the German's knowledge of art, 
however warm his admiration of the 
artist, there is the barrier which it is im- 
possible to define — if it could be defined 
and got hold of, it might be removed — 
which divides race from race ; it is the, 
barrier which has stood so long and still 
stands between a reconciliation of the 
English and Irish peoples, which can only 
be vaguely described as " want of sym- 
pathy/' There is no doubt that sympathy 
is a sentiment that can be culti- 
vated by an earnest desire to 
understand a remarkable individual of 
another race, and, through him, the rest 
of his nation. But however loving the 
care bestowed on a study of this sort, 
in our opinion it seldom reaches the per- 
fect understanding which is found in a co- 
nationalist. It is true that the impartial 
view afforded by a foreigner's unprejudiced 
glance may sometimes be taken as a set- 
off against the want to which we refer. A 
foreigner's exposition of our literature is 
always interesting to us; but we seldom 
agree with him on all points. For our 
part, we think it takes an Englishman to 
explain the magic gifts of Shakespeare ; 
an Italian to initiate one into the beauties 
and hidden meanings of Dante ^ and a 
German to expound the great German 
poet There are exceptional cases in 
which the sympathy of soul is so great 
that it overleaps the barrier of race, and 
this is easier when there is a kinship such 
as exists between the English and German 
people. But between the Teutonic and 
Latin nations the line of demarcation is 
always perceptible, even at the moments 
when they approach nearest to each other. 
In the book before us we have indica- 
tions of this antipathetic state of Ger- 
manic and Italian feeling. The author 
of the Life of Michael Angelo like many 
another Northern scholar, studies Italian 
art and the lives of the giant geniuses 
that Italian soil produced, ignoring the 
history of the people, and shrinking with 
a feelkig bordering on disgust from the 
fact that Italy is still a living nation, and 
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was not content to lie decorously in the 
tomb where she had been laid, while the 
poets sung requiems over h^r and cele- 
brated her past glories. Goethe himself, 
the personification of the Germanic ideal, 
felt enraptured and thrilled to the soul by 
^ the memories which the sight of Rome 
stirred in him ; he was almost intoxicated 
by the enjoyment it afforded his historic 
and poetic senses ; but to the people he 
never gave a thought In speaking of his 
visit to Naples and his acquaintances 
there, the biographer makes the following 
curious remark : — ** He has raised a his- 
torical monument, not only to him 
(Hackert, the painter), but also to Hac- 
kert's patron, King Ferdinand of Naples, 
whose simple, innocent, and kindly man- 
ner he describes admirably ; and to Queen 
Caroline (daughter of Maria Theresa), 
whose straightforward good-nature he 
places in the most beautiful hght" 
To those who know something of the 
character and Xht deeds of the king and 
queen in question, this naive statement 
will be infinitely amusing. The reader 
first rubs his eyes, and thinks he has mis- 
read the names ; this excellent couple can 
hardly be the same that our Nelson had 
the misfortune to restore to their justly- 
forfeited throne, who waded in the blood 
of their subjects, broke solemn oaths, 
showed no mercy to age or sex; who 
thirsted for vengeance on the rebel city to 
such an excess that, if not restrained by 
the English commanders, they would have 
destroyed their own capital. '^ Only give 
me Naples for twenty-four hours ; it is all 
I askl" exclaimed the straightforward, 
kind-hearted Caroline, whom Lord Ben- 
tinck had finally to banish out of Sicily 
altogether for her treacherous intrigues. 
The "simple, innocent, kindly" Ferdinand 
would not give up a hunt to visit his dying 
brother who requested his presence, 
and when his daughter-in-law, who, 
according to ancient usage, had a 
right to any favour she asked, having 
just given an heir to the throne, 
held up her infant with the petition in its 
hand for the life of an unhappy young 
mother, he flung the child from him, 
cursing, and ordered the execution of the 
woman. It was simply to please the 
malevolent Queen that Lady Hamilton 
used her baleful influence on Nelson, and 
even Southey does not try to whitewash 
that dark spot on his beloved hero's fame. 
This would be irrelevant matter if it were 



not necessary to justify our remark as to 



the manner in which Northern scholars, 
artists, and archaeologists glorify the past 
of Italy, which was a disgrace to Europe, 
and depress the present in contrast to it 
It is a proof of the want of sympathy with 
the people; they care only for pictures 
and museums and old palaces and 
churches. 

In Professor Grimm's book we have the 
views of a' distinguished critic, who has 
been nurtured in the school of Goethe, 
who has made a special study of every 
separate character in his works, and traced 
them to the living models who inspired the 
poet Such a work cannot fail to be fraught 
with a deep interest to the student of litera- 
ture, even if it treated of a lesser luminary ; 
but the name of Goethe has a magic sound 
which rivets the attention ; he was himself 
a more interesting and extraordinary cha- 
racter than any one of those he created. 
The information about him is so abundant 
and widespread that the biographer suffers 
from an embarrassment of riches; his 
correspondence, the half of which has not 
yet been published, is probably the most 
extensive that ever existed ; his life was 
an unusually long and laborious one, so 
that much as has been written about 
this great man, much more remains to be 
writtea In our language, at all events, 
we have not had too much of him. Lewes's 
splendid Life only makes us hungry for 
more ; and every admirer must welcome 
with pleasure another valuable work on 
the subject, and one so ably rendered into 
English. 

During fifty years, or thereabout, 
Goethe held a sway unexampled in the 
history of literature, which was truly that 
of a beneficent autocrat Professor Grimm 
thus describes his power : — 
CloetlM*8 Influence. 

His spiritual presence all Germany claimed. 
From unexpected quarters fresh proofs arise 
continually of the extent of Goethe's influ- 
ence with his contemporaries. If one reads 
his correspondence (of which a gpreat part is 
still unpublished), one believes that ne did 
nothing but write and receive letters, and 
these letters treat of all the interests that were 
afloat in the course of an epoch. With a 
tact, conscientiousness, assurance, and dex- 
terity, and at the same time with a hearty en- 
joyment which never allows him to appear 
bored, but always in the best humour, he holds 
all the threads in his hand, and continually 
adds new ones ; so that what he achieves in 
this direction alone, seems to prove him en- 
dowed with supecliuman poorer. He treats 
everyone according to his nature, often with 
a touching self-fc^rgetfulness. Everyone who^ 
comes in contact with him, by the instant 
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Burrender of himself, makes the highest 
deroaads on Goethe, and he fulfils them 
all. He enters into the details of every- 
bodjf's case as if he were interested in nothing 
elae but pcecisely this. He talks with each one 
of hisapeoiality as if it were his own. He wins 
the confidence of all. Men yield themselves to 
him like children, and he listens to each story 
as if nothing had ever moved him so deeply. 
Only once in life to have spoken to Goethe, or 
to have received a letter from him, was the 
most brilliant episode in the experience of 
many whose lives in the main could not be said 
to have been obscure. . . . He has been 
sarcasUoally called Kunstpabst (Art pope) ; and 
indeed he dUd represent something which could 
be BO denominated, taking art in its widest 
range. There went out from him an irresistible 
authority. In undertakings of the highest 
kind his approval was not likely to be dispensed 
with. 

So he finally died after having lived to a great 
age. The entire land wae overwhelmed by his 
loss. Men felt forlorn and orphaned ; but they 
had to get on without him, and finally they did, 
4oT all that we have recounted of Goethe's 
labour was as mortal as himself. 

But now the immortal I As a mighty current 
on whose surface one neither sows nor reaps, is 
yet the great stream which gives life to the 
land, and without which the people would be 
famished and desolate, so the stream of 
Goethe's poetry still enriches and animates the 
fields through which it flows. However much 
he ^ye himself to the throng of men and 
affairs, at the same time he was solitary ; and 
nothing shared his solitude save what he there 
created of his own power to be immortal. 

In Goethe's book, Truf/i and Hction^ 
generally accepted as autobiographical, in 
which he gives the most charming accounts 
of the friendships and loves of his youth, 
he represents himself as a very fickle and 
somewhat hard-hearted man. How much 
or how little he was to blame in those 
transactions it is impossible to say; but the 
subject is, and always will be, one of in- 
terest to the inquiring reader who loves to 
discover personal traits as they are re- 
vealed in the works of the poet. This is 
just what the author of this Life helps us to 
do in tracing the origin and growth of 
Goethe's poems, and the state of feeling 
which inspired them. Truth and Fiction 
is somewhat misleading, and doubtless too 
much importance has been attached to its 
contents, by which the hero has come to 
be judged harshly. In recording the 
events of his youth late in life, he did not 
bind himself to literal facts, but gave 
free rein to his imagination; hence 
the title. Truth and Fiction^ and his ex- 
planation, " There is no event related in 
my autobiography which was not a real 
experience^ but nothing as I really ex- 
perienced it" However it be, truth and 
fiction interblended, it is a fascinating 
story, full oi the most varied and interest- 
ing experiences, which only a poet could 
have so related. 

Goethe was a strangely inconsistent 
man; he had the most apparently con- 
tradictory qualities ; and metaphysicians 
exhaust themselves (and sometimes the 
reader too) in trying to analyse and ex- 
plain him. He was a calm, calculating, 
self-contained man ; hofijivas passionate, 
impulsive, generous ; he was reserved with 
the outer world ; yet he had an irresistible 



disposition to confess himself to some- 
body, and so relieved his conscience on 
paper. "Goethe (says his biographer) 
was the greatest reporting genius ; pen 
and paper were his natural tools. In 
moments of intense enthusiasm, when 
alone with himself, unless his thoughts 
become a poem, he knows no better out- 
let for his emotions than to write down as 
faithfully as possibly all he feels.'* 

In the episode of Frederika, Goethe has 
certainly represented himself in an un- 
favourable light, while lavishing every 
charm on the character of the fair maid 
whose heart he broke. As we have 
akeady remarked, it is impossible to say 
how much truth he sacrificed to artistic 
effect; but the remorse which un- 
doubtedly haunted him for years must 
have had a serious cause. 

When pursuing his studies at Strasburg 
he went on an excursion with a friend and 
found in a country parsonage a repetition 
of the Vicar of Wakefield's family, — which 
idea took hold of his imaginatioa The 
family were charmed with him, as may 
well be supposed ; he was superbly hand- 
some, of the most manly and noble type 
of beauty, with a versatility of talent, and 
a general fascination which carried all 
before him. He fell in love, or thought 
he did, with the second daughter ; later 
he discovered it was a freak of the ima^- 
ation; but when he wakened from the 
dream the mischief was irrevocable ; the 
charming girl's peace of mind was de- 
stroyed, and an illness, which all but 
proved fatal, followed. How the poet's 
conscience pricked him we may divine 
from the feet that, eight years after, he 
sought the Parsonage to obtain forgiveness 
fox his cruel conduct We extract the 
following from a private letter of his ; — 
Tlslt to an Old tiove. 
I found the family together, just as I had 
left them eight years before, and was received 
in the most cordial way. As I am now as 
serene as the air I t>reathe, the atmosphere 
of these good and unpretending people was 
most grateful. The second daughter of the 
house had formerly loved - me much more 
generously than I deserved — more than others 
on whom I have lavished greater passion and 
loyalty. I was forced t<) leave her at a moment 
when it almost cost her her life; but she 
treated me with consideration, snoke lightly of 
the remains of the illness she had at that time | 
and from the first moment when I met her 
unexpectedly at the door, conducted herself in 
the most amiable manner,and showered upon me 
such tokensof hearty friendship that I felt qnibs 
at ease. I must do her the justice to say that 
she did not, by the slightest, allusion, attempt 
to awaken in my soul the old feeling. She 
took me into each arbour, and made me sit 
down ; and all was pleasing. We had a beau- 
tiful ^11 moon. I inquired about everything. 
I found old songs I had composed, a carriage 
J had painted. We recalled many frolics of 
that time, and I found my memory as keen 
about them as if I had only been gone half a 
year. The old poople were true-hearted; 
they found I had grown younger. I remained 
overnight, and left next morning at sunrise. 
They bade me adieu with friendly faces. And 
I may now once more think with pleasure of 
this little nook in the world, and live in a 



sense of peace with the spirits of these recon- 
ciled ones. 

Of the many love affairs of Goethe's 
youth, this is the worst that we know of. 
In the encounter with Lilli he met a co- 
quette, almost his equal, and in the end 
he was the greater sufferer. He was pas- 
sionately in love with this fashionable and 
accomplished young lady, and the mar- 
riage arrangements were proceeding when 
disagreements arose. Lilli flirted a little 
with cousins and old friends; Goethe, 
much given to philander himself, could 
not tolerate anything of the sort in his 
chosen bride. Besides, though he loved 
Lilli, the idea of matrimony was repulsive 
to him ; and as soon as he was engaged 
he began to dread the irrevocable bond, 
and when he found an excuse tried to 
evade tL He knew his affecdoa was 
transient, and that the time would come 
when both parties might regret, when too 
late, having yielded to a passing fancy. 
He set out on a journey to Italy to brei 
the connection, but found love too strong 
for him, and before crossing the Alps he 
turned back again, and once more threw 
himself at the feet of the fascinating Lilli, 
who tormented him as he deserved. His 
feelings were intense — while they lasted— 
and he suffered much. But we can never 
regret the sufferings of poets, for of these 
pang^ are bom their most beautiful pro- 
ductions. 

If he had riot suffered and struggled to 
liberate himself from this enchantress we 
should not have had the poem, 

Heart, my heait, what is this feeling, 
That doth weigh on thee so sore P 

Or that other charming one, 

I love thee, I love thee ! In vain I endeavora- 
To fly from thy image — ^it haunts me forever. 

He wrote from the overflowing emotions 
of his heart, like all great poets. For a 
long time he retained a sad and tender 
memory of Lilli, even after be had gone 
to Weimar, and had passed through other 
"experiences" of this nature. Soon, 
however, the accomplished Frau Von 
Stein's ipfluence became paramount, and 
held him fast for ten years, probably b^ 
cause the relationship was only fiiendship, 
and could not be anything nearer, as 
she was a married lady. She was nine 
years his senior, and the mother of seven 
children when they met Such profound 
respect had Goethe Hox her intellect that 
he never wrote a line that was not sub- 
mitted to her judgment This Platonic 
friendship did not fail to inspire the poet 
To Frau Yon Stetn. 

Oh^ than wast in times outlived^ 
My sister or my wife ! 

• • • # • 

Thou didst know each motive of my being. 

Feel each subtle nerve rin^ out reply ; 
Glance of thine could read without tne seeiag 

Deeps almost unknown to human eye. 
By thy quiet touch the flood was breaited^ 

Of the wUd blood rushing through n^ veiV * 
In thine angel arms my soul was revtod* ^ 

Safe from storm, and flood« and iHat«r lAitf* 
Magio-like. above the waves of \ 
igitizecfc 
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Thoa didst hold him with thy hiaghter 
sweet. 
Can aught blessed equal the fond gladness 
That fluag him graJkef ol at thy feet ? 

We have passed oter as better known 
than his other loves the episode of Char- 
lotte, immortalised in Werther, in which 
case our hero behaved honourably, and 
even magnanimously. He might easily 
have ousted the first lover ; but he was his 
friend, and, not daring to trust himself in 
the society of Charlotte when he found 
she had become too dear to him, and 
fearing the effects of his own uncon- 
sciously-exercised power over her, he tore 
himself away with many heart-burnings, 
as usual But the scars were never too 
deep for healing, and this wound was a 
particularly light one, the recovery being 
aided by an approving conscience. 

Goethe's friendships with the distin- 
guished men of his day are not less inte- 
resting than his loves; some will think 
more so. Herder, Jacobi, Lavater, Wie- 
land, and others were remarkable 
persons in themselves, and he threw 
an enchantment round everybody con- 
nected with him. The greatest of them 
all, and the dearest to our hero, the 
chosen brother of his soul — Schiller — 
claims a few words here, and we cannot 
do better than close our present notice 
with an extract or two from their letters. 
Goethe was middle-aged when Schiller 
began to be famous, and he looked with 
disapproval on his early works. When 
accident brought them together, he did 
not meet his young rival as a brother poet, 
and for five years their relations were 
cold and distant. Schiller, who, like all 
German authors, worshipped Goethe, felt 
irritated by his cold kindness. '* He makes 
his presence felt beneficently, like a god,'' 
he said ; " he attaches men to him without 
giving himself.'* Put at last a perfect 
understanding was established between 
them, and their devoted friendship was 
only dissolved by death. Of their first 
intimate conversation, Goethe says that, 
in spite of Schiller's smoking and snufi&ng 
— two things most obnoxious to the 
fastidious poet — " Schiller's personal 
charm was irresistible, and held me fast" 
€»oetlie to VeliUler. 

For my hirthday, which occurs this week, 
no more agreeahle gift could have come to 
me than your letter, in which, with a most 
friendly hand, you sum up the amount of my 
life, and hy your sympathy encourage me to a 
more earnest and vigorous use of my powers. 

The highest enjoyment and real benefit 
must be reciprocal; and I rejoice ta-lkavte a 
suitable o|^rtunity to tell yon what ^our con^ 
Tersation has been to me, and ho«r il^iilso 
reckon from these days tf ^new epoch] and am 
contented without special encgurageg^ent to go 
on my way, since it seems as if, navjng found 
each other so unexpectedly, we mti^ now con- 
tinue onr pOgriraage together. I have always 
known how to value the honesty and very rare 
eammtaeas wbi<2h shines in all you have ever 
written or done. I m^ now claim to be made 
«cqpuiinttfd by yourself with the development 
of fcfOT mind, especially in these latter yeatrs. 



Schiller to Ckiettae. 

Our acquaintance, though late, which 
awakens so many fair hopes, is a fresh proof 
of how much better it often is to let accident 
rule than to anticipate things by too much 
officiousness. However intense has been my 
desire to enter into with you a more intimate 
relation than is possible between the spirit of 
an author and his most attentive reader, I 
now perfectly understand that two persons 
taking such wholly different roads as you and 
I, coiUd not earlier than just at this moment 
have come together with advantage. But 
now I hope that so much of the way as may 
yet remain to us we shall pursue together, 
and with the greater gain ; since fellow- 
travellers near the end of a long journey 
always have the most to say to each other. 

Schiller was only thirty-five or so when 
he wrote thus, and, in fact, he had come 
to the end of his journey in the course of 
ten years. ^^ 



MALLOCK'S SOCIAL EQUALITY.* 

Mr. Mallock has evidently set himself to 
remodel the thoughts and beliefs of men. 
In the New Republic he was but clearing 
bis ground ; when he had successfully 
covered with ridicule each and all of 
those blind guides, the recognised teachers 
of the day, his own mission began. He had 
to scatter the mists of his own creation, 
and to reveal a new world fashioned in the 
hours of darkness and uncertainty. The 
significance and value of individual life was 
his first theme, and he taught us how to 
live, and why. If there was much arro- 
gance and a high degree of self-assertion 
in the book, its merits were sufficient to 
soften the asperity of criticism; and its 
epigrammatic title — Is Life Worth Living ? 
— was sure to excite curiosity, even if it 
engrossed attention. In this invidious 
fame, *^ How to make the best of both 
worlds " is probably its only rival ; with 
the title-page, in both cases, quotation 
begins and ends. Mr. Mallock's latest 
work is an elaborate apology for the exist- 
ing social system. He takes up his argu- 
ment against Democrats and Communists, 
and any other political parties or philoso- 
phers who condemn the inequalities which 
characterise the world of to-day. The whole 
conflict, so Mr. Mallock assures us, be- 
tween Conservatives on the one hand and 
Democrats on the other, is a wild con- 
fusion. Those who possess can give no 
reason why they should keep ; those 
who covet give only wrong reasons for 
their inordinate desires: one party has 
no science ; the other party has a science, 
but an unsound one. Mr. Mallock un- 
dertakes to justify the one and to con- 
found the other; and his advocacy is 
certainly both bold and ingenious. There 
Is some ground for fear, however, that he 
will fail to secure the gratitude of the 
clients whose cause he has championed. 
Men dislike to be set down as fools, and 
even those who would suffer most from 
social revolution would be inclined to 
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demur to the unmitigated optimism of their 
self-installed leader and guide. He will 
see abuses where Mr. Mallock is conve- 
niently blind, and will resent the cynical 
temper which sets down the desire for 
money as the one universal motive of pro- 
ductive labour. 

A vivid sketch illustrates the existing 
inequalities of our social system, and the 
various proposals for their remedy or 
removal. 

Hisli ftMA Low In Ensllsli Melety. 
Let us suppose onrselyes in the High Street 
of an English eonntry town, watching the 
scene that on any afternoon it might present 
to OS. Before one of the principal shops a 
large haronohe is waiting, and the head of the 
establishment stands at the carriage door, and 
takes the " esteemed orders " of some magnate 
of the neighbourhood. Meanwhile, along the 
pavement move various well-known figures — 
a spectacled solicitor, in his black frock-coat j 
knots of labourers, their jackets soiled with 
earth ; a grocer's wife, with a boa and cork- 
screw curls; at the same time a farmer has 
rattled by in his dog-cart, followed slowly by 
the country rector's phaeton. The central 
group ia the drama is the large barouche with 
its occupant. All the passers by turn to it for 
at least a moment, and acknowledge, either by 
their looks or salutations, the importance o^ 
the principle that is embodied in it. The soli- 
citor squints at it ; the farmer touches his hat 
to it; the rector waves his hand to it. Kor is 
this all ; for between these minor characters 
there are looks or salutations also ; and they, 
are each charged with a meaning either of res- 
pect or condescension. The whole forms a 
scene with which we are all familiar; every 
object and every incident can be imagined 
without an effort ; and few scenes* to many peo- 
ple, could seem more prosaic and common* 
place. 

Let us now introduce into it two further 
characters — an English Radical and a Conti- 
nental Democrat ; and let us see the way in 
w)iioh it would strike them. Far from regard- 
ing it with acquiescent apathy, they would both 
declare that, to their eyes, it was full of injus- 
tice and abuses, and that all its details sug- 
gested the need for chansre. And we will first 
listen to the BadicaL He would find little 
difficulty in telling us what ^w change would 
begin with, ^e would fix on the barouche, and 
the country magnate sitting in it; and his 
aim, he would say, was to make that sort of 
thing impossible. The park, the country- 
house, and the game preserve— above ail* the 
territorial infiueaoe, and the constant deference 
paid to it — these are the evils which the 
average Radical would fix upon ; and he would 
say they formed an incubus that at present 
stifled society. Let the squire or the peer be im- 
poverished, his footmen discharged, his house 
shut up, his barouche used as a hencoop, his 
estate sold in allotments, and his park laid out 
in building-plots — with the changes implied 
in this, the Radical would be nearly satisfied. 
Next let us listen to his companion — the more 
extreme and l<^ical Democrat — and we shall 
find that such a change would by no means 
satisfy him. It was a right beginning, he 
would say, but a beginning only. Having done 
with the park and the couiiiiy -house, he would 
turn with even more^sfj^ity to the large shop 
and its owaei; i^ud just as the Radical would 
abolish the |i^ftt6cratic type of existence, so 
he would abolish that 'of the middle-class 
capitalist.' Landlord and rich shopkeeper, each, 
he would say, were robbers, living on ike 
labour of the people. The present status of 
each must be equally done away with, and the 
suburban villa is to be respected no more than 
the mansion. The Democrat, in a word, 
would ovoi]U^^^j<|jiB|;([J@^ all persone 
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of property he would abttract some of their 
poBsessions ; and what he left them, he would 
leaTe them on new conditions. It is indeed 
hard to imagine any existing amiDgement of a 
household, any existing style of furniture, any 
existing habits, manners, modes of thought, or 
amnsenients, which would be left possible by 
such a change as he desiderates. Certainly all 
that hitherto has been connected with high 
breeding, or with personal culture, would at 
once be out of the question. The type of 
character that is born of leisure and study, of 
freedom from common cares, of wide commerce 
with men, of the possession of works of art, 
and of memories of many lands — ^for this the 
Democrat would be able to find no place. He 
might promise us a substitute, of what kind it 
is doubtful J but it would at any rate be very 
different from what he had taken away from 
US. So under his regime would be everything. 
We should almost ^eel that we were living in a 
different planet. 

Social equality is then an icle dream ; it 
cannot be removed, and its removal, if 
possible, would be an enormous disaster 
to mankind : such is the theme of the 
book. Labour, it is argued, advances false 
and baseless claims to consideration ; it is 
not the ultimate cause of wealth, and apart 
from other causes would be utterly power- 
less to produce it. To divide wealth, as the 
Democratic party demands, would there- 
fore be a scientific impossibility ; nor can 
the structure of society be transformed by 
modification of its institutions, for insti- 
tutions are but the production and ex- 
pression of the social structure, and what- 
ever changes are introduced into these 
details, the great characteristic of modern 
civilisation must and will remain un- 
affected ; there will always exist the ex- 
tremes of poverty at the base, and of 
riches at the summit. Civilisation, more- 
over, or efficient production, in its origin, 
development, and maintenance is insepar- 
ably bound up with material inequality ; 
and to destroy this disparity, which sup- 
plies the only adequate motive for labour, 
except in its lowest grooves, would be to 
extinguish civilisation at one blow. In 
this way the principles of modern 
democracy or radicalism, if adopted in 
practice, would inevitably involve a 
return to a condition of barbarism. 
Inequality, therefore, is the founda- 
tion and the security of civilisation 
and of culture. But what is the 
••missing science?" Briefly this: Two 
sets of conditions determine a man's desire 
for wealth ; his internal character and his 
external circumstances. Philosophy has 
studied one, but has neglected the other. 
Even the thinkers who have approached 
the subject have only hovered round its 
shores ; they have never established a 
.footing on its confines and made it their 
own. Or, in Mr. Mallock's metaphor, 
their lead has grazed the target, but has 
always missed the centre; be, if not "the 
roaster bowman,'* vill show thend how to 
••cleave the mark." The " missing 
science " is the science of character. And 
it is on assumed laws ol human character 
that Mr. Mallock proceeds to base the 
conclusions to which his investigations 
lead 



It is not essential to determine whether 
such a science as is here assumed 
exists or not; we are more immediately 
concerned with the doctrine of work which 
is here formulated. It may be true that 
man is not naturally a labouring animal 
in the sense that, save in default of 
the essential comforts of existence, he 
will not submit himself to painful and 
monotonous toil; but this, if admitted, 
does not involve inactivity. More- 
over, such a theory ignores the plea- 
sure which conscious activity itself con- 
fers ; and though Mr. Mallock makes light 
of this motive to exertion, the authority of 
every psychologist since Aristotle is not to 
be lightly set aside. "There is delight in 
singing though none hear Except the 
singer," wrote Landor, who in his own ex- 
perience proved its truth ; and action is 
an end in itself; to say nothing of the 
sense of duty which undoubtedly operates 
with potent force in a vast number of 
cases. The analysis of cynicism, however, 
is sure to discover the presence of the 
material motive everywhere, be it in the 
inventor of the Walter Press or in the dis- 
coverer of the New World. 

Colambas and his Hotives. 

Erery great man who has either opened a 
new line of oommerce, enriched the world 
with a new invention, or enslaved for man's 
use some new force of nature, has always been 
actuated, not solely but largely, by the desire 
for social inequality of some sort. Let us turn 
once again to Columbus, his case is to the point 
especially. I have admitted already that 
there is a certain class of achievements which 
are in themselves of such a nature that they 
bring, as it were, their own inequality with 
them, and that the hope of this in some cases 
has nerved men to achieve them, without any 
hope added to it of social inequality properly 
so called. Now, if any achievement belongs to 
this class, one might certainly have thought 
that such would be the discovery of a ,new 
world. But let us consider the facts of history, 
the facts of human nature. Columbus, the 
one man of his ase who could conceive this 
splendid project, the one man with patience, 
with hope, with courage to carry it into execu- 
tion — did he find the splendour, or the use of 
it, sufficient motives in themselves to induce 
him to undertake it P His biography shall 
answer for him. He had, as everyone knows, 
many difficulties to battle against — apathv, 
ignorance, superstition, incredulity— before he 
could gain assistance to so much as begin his 
venture ; but to all these he added another of 
his own making, and that was the immense 
personal reward he demanded for himself 
should the venture prove successful. He 
demanded that he should be at once ennobled 
with the title of Admiral of the Seas, and that 
this office and title should be hereditary in his 
family, that he should have one-tenth of all 
the merchandise brought back from the coun- 
tries he should discover, and a right to an 
eighth part of the expenses and consequent 

Erofit of each trading transaction that should 
ereafter take place with them. It will thus 
be seen that, oeyond the ambition of the 
discoverer, there was the distinct ambition in 
in him of a man who desired to raise his 
family; and the importance, as a motive, of 
this ambition may be gauged by the fact that, 
till the prospect of gpratifying it was held out 
to him, he refused to move a step towards the 
accomplishment of his great enterprise. 

Personal advancement, and the desire 



to surpass others, or to obtain special 
privileges or immunities for self, are the 
keys the author uses to open every lock. 
He gives an amusing illustration taken 
from the invention of the self-acting steam 
engine. 

Tiie '* seonrau.** 

Newcomen*8 steam-engine, it is well known, 
used originally to be regulated by a boy, who 
had to open and shut an injection-cock at each 
stroke of the piston. But at last a boy named 
Humphrey Potter contrived a catch attached to 
the beam of the engine, by which the injection- 
cock was opened automatically. We may note 
that the boy called this catch a " sooggan,'' by 
which he meant an apparatus that enabled 
him to idle — ^to *' scog "—in the North of Eng- 
land meaning to skulk, or shirk work. 
Thus even this boy was motived by the dedre 
of leisure, a thin^ that can only exist where 
there are social inequalities. 

Instances and illustrations of this kind, 
however, do not conclude the case. Under 
the present system of reward, it might be 
absolutely true to assert that inequality 
and the desire to escape into higher grades 
furnish the spur to labour, while with 
altered circumstances new motives, notless 
potent than the old, would be generated. 
For our own part, we do not consider that 
Mr. Mallock has any cause for con- 
gratulation in his first application of 
his newly discovered "science." His 
method is after all empirical rather 
than scientific, and involves an en- 
tire distrust in, and contempt for average 
human nature. ** Few men are honest,*' 
says a Greek poet, "without fee" Few 
men, or rather none, says Mr. Mallock, 
will work without pay for the work's sake. 

Some of the illustrations, however, which 
are given us are altogether alien to the 
point at issue. When we are told that in 
art and science and literature the same 
motives are supreme ; that the artist would 
cease to paint without the prospect of 
fame ; that the man of science would live 
no more laborious days if the credit of his 
discoveries were to be usurped by another; 
and that the poet would sing no more 
unless he were secure of his wages in the 
glory of song, we can but ask in wonder 
whether Mr. Mallock supposes that any 
creature on earth has ever imagined or 
desired to remove disparities of this kind 
Such inequality, save where it exists as a 
consequence and not as a cause, is, and 
must be, eternal, and, so far from being 
repudiated by the Democrat, is accepted, 
and even welcomed. It is in special 
capacity for service to the world, and in 
the special honour which it entails, that 
the motive of their future is based. If Mr. 
Mtllock's meaning was that the ultimate 
tendency of the spirit whi^rh resents the 
disparities due to accidents of birth and 
of inheritance will issue ^in antagonism 
to inequalities of morals and mind, he 
should have stated his view with greater 
clearness, and at least have endeavoured 
to allege some arguments in support of it 
As to the demands which are seriously 
made by Democratic leaders there seem; 
to be a similar misconception. No one 
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as Mr. Mallock points out, wishes to 
transfer the mansions of the wealthy to 
the poor ; though his method of mixing 
up true and false opinions, and the views 
of various leaders, is apt to lead to 
dangerous confusion. It is not equality of 
this kind that such men covet, but the 
great and solid advantages which wealth 
confers ; the culture which it secures, and 
the social and political power which is at 
present its consequence. They demand 
that birth and class shall not oppose 
almost insuperable obstacles to the free 
and healthy development of any individual 
members of the community, and they re- 
quire the political power which shall 
enable them to annul arbitrary laws and 
artificial traditions which at present bar 
the way to the advancement of merit. 
When a Radical leader points to the fact 
that the owners of three-fourths of the 
la^id of England could be assembled 
in a small room, it is the enormous 
authority thus entrusted at hazard 
to a few which prompts the refer- 
ence far more than the disparity in 
the luxuries of wealth. And when Mr. 
Bright — in a speech which Mr. Mallock 
quotes, without giving context or date — 
reminds a working-class audience of the 
houses which they build and the stuffs 
which they weave, not for themselves, but 
for others, it is of the unjust restrictions 
which the rich can impose on the very 
sustenance of the poor, whose labour is 
essential to their maintenance, that he is 
thinking, not of an anomaly which all 
nature presents in various forms. While 
the rich can regulate the hours of labour, 
or can tax the people's food, or can impose 
laws of their own making, popular discon- 
tent will give voice in resentment, in cries 
of irritation rather than of intention. This 
is the point to which all the clamorous 
demands of the populace tend. They de- 
sire, as Mr. Mallock himself points out, 
not luxuries but comforts. Poverty itself 
is not an unbearable evil, but the count- 
less sufferings and privations which 
poverty brings with it are the real curse. 
Remove these, and at the same time the 
excessive disparity which stifles instead of 
stimulating productive energy, and a new 
page in the history of the people will have 
been turned. With the following passage, 
at least, we can agree : — 

The Miseries of Ineqaallty. 
Happiness and the possession of riches^ nn- 
happiness and the want of riches^ are not in 
any way necessarily correlative. The bulk, 
tjierefore, of human unhappiness has nothing 
whatever to do with the existence of social in- 
equalities, nor is there the least resMon to 
despair of the world's future merely because 
these inequfiJities can never be aone<away 
with. What shall we Bay> then, when wretched 
cases reach tis of destitution^ a^ hunger, and 
squalor, and pain from cold ? What soall we 
ny of the foul, unhealthy houses— of the 
crowded courts and alleys in which millions of 
our poor are lodged P What we shall say is 
obvkms. We shall say that these evils are 
caused by want, not that they are caused by 
ineqoaUty. We shall say that misery is miser- 
able, not that inequality is miserable. The 



' sufferings of the poor are not caused by their 
having little as compared with the rich, but 
by their haying little as compared with the 
simplest demands of human nature. It is in 
no way a sad thing that one man should be 
dining off turtle and ortolans, and another 
man off a plate of beans and bacon. What is 
a sad thing is that one man should be dining 
off turtle and ortolans, and another man have 
next to no dinner at all. So, too. it is in no way 
a sad thing that one man should live in a 
palace and another man in a small cottage. 
What is a sad thing is, that while one man 
lives in a healthy .house so many other men 
live in unhealthy ones. Once let the poorest 
of the population be sufficiently clothed and 
fed, and so lodged as to be free from filth and 
fever, and it will be perfectly possible then 
that the po<Mr, taken generaUy, may in point of 
happiness be as well off as the rich. 

To make the people happy and content — 
so at least it seems to us — is the aim of a 
true democracy. From inequality it does 
not profess to deliver them, or, at least, 
only from the disparity which man, and 
not nature, has created ; and from that 
which blights the intellect and wastes the 
body. If every park were a public play- 
ground, and if all the world livad in stucco 
villas, in endless terracas, built to one 
model, and wore the same clothes, and 
eat the same dinners, mankind might be 
equal, but would certainly be uncom- 
fortable, and Radicals and Democrats 
are well aware of the fact. But they 
cannot forget that only when the people 
grasped power in their own hands was 
there the slightest prospect of removing 
the evils which filled the lives of millions 
with suffering and discontent. To carry 
out these reforms to their fulness, and to 
make men citizens of their country in fact, 
and not in name, are aims which involve 
iicither finan^cial confiscation nor social 
cataclysm. 



IRISH HISTORY.* 



Mr. Walpole has written a short history 
of the kingdom of Ireland at an oppor- 
tune moment We have closed the second 
Session of Parliament, in which Ireland 
has engrossed the whole time of the Legis- 
lature. Unwillingly enough, we know, 
the Cabinet has had to set aside every 
other subject, and to confine itself to the 
one subject of Irish grievances, and how 
to redress them. A Land Bill last year, 
and an Arrears Bill this year, supple- 
mented in both cases by two Coercion 
Bills, one more drastic than the other — 
this is the melancholy sum-total of our 
Legislative performances, which has 
wrung from Mr. Gladstone something like 
a cry of despair that he has not been able 
to redeem one of the promises made in 
his Midlothian speeches. There is another 
reason why this publication of Mr. 
Walpole is timely. The year 1882 is the 
centenary of the concession of Home 
Rule. It was on June 21, 1782, that 
Poyning^s Act, which was an Irish Act, 
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passed in 1494 by the Irish Parliament, 
sitting in Drogheda, was repealed by the 
Irish Parliament sitting in College-green, 
after the Rockingham Ministry had given 
their reluctant consent to this measure, 
which practically created an independent 
Idngdom of Ireland. It is true that this 
independence was short - lived. The 
Home Rule which left the ^English 
colony in Ireland emancipated from the 
control of the mother country, while the 
mass of the population still continued 
unenfranchised and practically reduced to 
serfdom, was such a one-sided measure of 
justice to Ireland that it is easy to see 
why it was withdrawn almost as soon as 
conceded. The Home Rule of 1782 
only left the English garrison in Ireland 
more isolated than ever. It took away 
the only check which restrained a Parlia- 
ment of jobbers and pensioners and left 
the people of Ireland more hdplessly at 
their mercy than ever. Pitt, who suc- 
ceeded to office a few months after this 
concession of Legislative independence, 
to Ireland soon saw that one of two things 
must follow — either the complete separa- 
tion of the two islands, or their complete 
amalgamation. He took his measures 
accordingly to prepare for a Legislative 
Union, ddiough it was nearly eighteen 
years before that final step was completed. 
It is clear that he kept this steadily in 
view as the only consistent settlement of 
the nature of the tie which should unite 
two islands so situated to each other that 
it was not easy either to unite or divide 
them. Britain is a term, for instance, 
which covers the whole of England, 
Wales, and Scotland. We may speak 
without impropriety of a Scotchman as a 
North Briton, and of a Welshman or of a 
Comishman as a West Briton; but an 
Irishman is an Irishman only. He may 
be English in race and Protestant in 
religion; but whether he likes it or 
not, if he belongs to the sister island, 
he is a colonist to the end of the 
chapter. What is more unfortunate 
still, he belongs to a colony nvith 
no future. There is no grand confedera- 
tion like that of the Cape or Australia 
looming before him to make his present 
connection with the mother country seem 
a link which will snap of itself at some 
not distant day. Ireland remains, ever 
since the Union, a kingdom in abeyance 
— a province not yet incorporated. Pitt's 
work in 1800 was left incomplete through 
the stupid bigotry of George HI., who 
threatened to abdicate and retire to 
Hanover rather than yield on the question 
of the Catholic claims. The consequence 
was that the Union brought with it all 
the evils of alliance without any of its 
compensating benefits, and even when the 
Catholic claims were conceded nearly 
thirty years after the Union, they^were 
yielded so grudgingly that the grace of the 
concession was entirely gone. 

Mr. Walpole, for reasons of his own, 
which be gives in the preface, closes bis 
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$hort bistory of the kingdom of Ireland 
with the Union. But we cannot help 
thinking that this is a mistake, and he 
will periiaps resume his pen, and take 
up the story of the eighty years since the 
Union let us hope, on the day now not very 
distant, when the last of Mr. Gladstone's 
messages of peace to Ireland shall have 
begun to tell on the strained relations 
between the two islands. For the present, 
let us say that this history, as far as it goes, 
is the most candid and concise which we 
have. Mr. Froude and Mr. Lecky have 
largely treated of the relations of England 
to Ireland, and the latter in particuUu- has 
thrown more light than any writer we can 
name on that brilliant period which may 
be summed up in the phrase, the rise and 
fall of the Irish natioa Grattan spoke of 
having stood by the cradle of Irish inde- 
pendence and then followed it to its grave. 
No one his ilescribed this period with the 
same graphic power as Mr. Ledcy. His 
*' History of England daring the Eigh- 
teenth Century " deals largely with Irish 
questions, and his ''Leaders of Public 
Opinion in Ireland ** only requires to be 
expanded into a large octavo volume to 
become a standard history of the Ireland 
of last century. 

There are other works, again, which 
deserve to be better known than they are, 
among which, perhaps, we should assign 
the first place to Prendexgast's " Cromwel- 
lian Settlement.'' No one who pretends 
to any knowledge of 4he Ireland of our 
times, but should have some competent 
knowledge of the fourth and last conquest 
of Ireland under Cromwell, which, be- 
yond all the other invasions of five cen- 
turies preceding, has left its enduring 
traces to this diay on the soil, and the 
memory of its inhabitants. That one 
phrase of tbe Cromweliian settlement 
**to Hell or Connaught/' still lives in 
the popular memory when Strongbow and 
his Normans, Elizabeth and her Adven- 
turers, James I. and his Plantations have 
passed into comparative oblivion. Nations 
have long memories for injuries of one 
kind, and short memories for injuries of 
another kind. The mixed fanaticism of the 
Cromweliian settlement, in which raoe and 
religion met to embitter the quarrel, has 
dyed into the Irish mind a settled hatred of 
England, which is as deep to-day as it 
was two centuries ago. Not ev6u William 
III., with the memories of the Battle of the 
Boyne and the siege of Limeiick, with its 
violated treaty, has burned itaelf so deep 
into the Irish heart as " the Curse o' 
Crummell," as it is still remembered in 
the South and West of Ireland. What 
this was we may tell our readers in the 
following exiract :— 

T« Hell or Connaasbt. 
And now commenced the ffreat transplanta- 
tion of the inhabitants of the three easterly 
proyinces across the Shannon. The order was 
proclaimed by beat of drum in the middle of 
harvest. Every owner of land, with their 
wives, their children, their tenants, their ser- 
vants, and their cattle, must pass the river by 



the following May, on pain of death. The 
flight was to be in the winter. The men were 
to go first, and prepare rongh huts for the 
temporary harbouring of their families til 
their final allotment was made out. A oourt of 
claims was set up at Athlone to superintend the 
miji^tion. Each proprietor, before leaving, 
was bound to give in to the revenue officer of 
his district written particulars of all that he 
was intending to take with him, with full des- 
criptions of each person who was to accompany 
him. A certificate was given him in return, 
which entitled him on presentation at Athlone 
to a few acres on which to sojourn during the 
inquiry into his claims. The court was then 
to receive evidence of the extent of land he 
had held in his old home, and of the degree of 
" good affection" or dimiffection which he had 
exhibited during the war. In proportion to 
which he was to receive an allotment in a 
Connaught barony, the occupation of which he 
would have to dispute with the old proprietor 
in possession. 

And now rose up all over Ireland a great cry 
for a little longer time. Even the BepubUcan 
officers represented that the people should be 
encouraged to sow the new year's crop, lest a 
famine should arise in the land. Petitions for 
dispensations were poured in to the commis- 
sioners ; and a short respite had to be given to 
aged ladies, the sick, and the infirm. Slowly 
the beggared nobility andgen try set out on their 
sorrowful pilgrimage. The Anglo-Irish, who 
in Heniy Il.'s reign had dispossessed the 
native Lrish, were driven forth from the 
estates they had held for five hundred years. 
The season was wet, the roads were well-nigh 
impassable, and the squalid multitude, as they 
straggled into the west, found that the barren 
land to which they had been sent was all too 
small for the promised accommodation. When 
the exiles reached Connaught, they were pil- 
laged by the officers employed to set out their 
allotments, who had to be bribed, either with 
money or a portion of the land awarded, before 
they would stir in the business. These 
worthies— the Kings, the Binghams, the Coles, 
the St. Georges, the Ormsbys, the Gores, the 
Lloyds— having cheated the transplanters of a 
portion of their lots, bought up the remnant 
for a few shillings the acre, to the extent of 
eighty thousand Irish acres. 

The singular way in which the Crom- 
weliian army drew lots for their possessions 
in the land of promise, much in the way 
that the children of Israel did after cross- 
ing the Jordan to expel the Canaanites, is 
described by Prendergast. Mr. Walpole 
reports it in these terms : — 

The Last Plantatloa •/ Ireland. 

Each soldier had received a bond or deben- 
ture, which acknowledged the amount of his 
arrears, and his claim to an allotment ; and 
lists were made of these claims in each regi- 
ment, and the land was plotted out by the 
surveyor-general, in proportionate tracts. 
Each regiment then drew lots for its location 
amongst the baronies at their disposaJ, and 
each man in the same way received by lot his 
particular parcel. Company by company, and 
troop by troop, they were marched on to the 
ground, disbiuided, and put into possession. 
It was not till the end of 1656 that the dis- 
banding was complete; and in the interval, 
the traffic amongst the debentures haul been 
briskly carried on. Money was advanced on 
them. The common soldiers gambled fcr them, 
or sold them for a litde ready cash. The 
officers largely bought up the claims of the 
men in their company ; and so considerable 
was the dealing that a crowd of debenture- 
brokers sprung into existence, who sold and 
bought on commission at the current market 
price. Large estates were put together by the 
purchase of these cUims to i^lotn^euts i and no 



little chicanery was practised by those who 
superintended the distribution of the allot- 
ments, for the advantage of themselves and of 
their friends. 

Dr. Petty tells us that the whole area of 
Ireland contained 10,500,000 Irish acres, of 
which 3,000,000 consistiDg of water and waste 
were contemptuously left to the native Irish, 
That of the remaining 7,500,000 acres, 
300,000 held by the Church in a.d. 1641, were 
reserved by the Government. And that the 
Protestant planters of James and Elizabeth 
held 2,000,000, and the remaining 5,200.000 
belonged to the Roman Catholics and " delin- 
quent " Protestants. He calculates that these 
5,200,000 Irish acres were confiscated by 
the Republican Government. Accordiog to 
English measurements, more accurate surveys 
give us 20,806,260 statute acres, as the total 
area of the island, while that of Clare and 
Connaught is 5,223,773 $ and these figures give 
us 15,582,487 English acres as t^ total area of 
the three confiscated provinces. 

The English Government had a grim excuse 
for repeopling Ireland. The desolation of 
the island vms complete; one-third of the 
people had periiAied or been driven into exile ; 
famine and ^ague h^ finished the woik of 
the sword ; the fields lay uncultivated ; and 
the miserable remnants of the flying popula- 
tion were driven to live on carrion and human 
corpses. The wolves so increased in numbon, 
even round the city of Dublin itself, that the 
oounties were tazeid for their eztennination, 
and rewards were paid of J65 for the head of 
a full-grown wolf, and -22 for that of a cub. 
But though the object and intention of the 
Government was to make an effectual phmta- 
tion over three-quarters of the i^aad; and 
though the land itself changed hands, as in 
Elizabeth's and James's time, so was it now 
found impossible to expel a nation root and 
branch. In spite of all that persecution 
could do, the old proprietors still clung, in 
numbers of cases, to their old country,'and wan- 
dered about tiieir old domains as vagrants, 
or were admitted by the new owners as tenants- 
at- will. The younger and more active fled into 
the forests and bo^, and swelled the ranks of 
the Tories. There they lived a lawless life of 
brigandage, robbing and murdering the 
setuers, and destroying their property. Stem 
measures were adopted to put them down. 
They were stalked by regular parties of armed 
men, smoked out of their caves, and kdled 
without mercy. A price was set upon their 
heads, as upon those of the wolves; but the 
wild country was too difficult of access for the 
Government to succeed in exterminating them. 
As the Tories and the wolves were killed down, 
so were the priests. Proscribed, hunted, and 
transported as soon as caught, they still hong 
about the country in all sorts of disguises ana 
in all kinds of hiding-places, performing the 
offices of their religion in secret, and at the 
peril of their lives, to tiieir scattered co-reU- 
gionists. 

The plantation failed, like the earlier 
ones, by the planters being absorbed by 
the Irish. Notwithstanding the most 
stringent regulations to the contrary, the 
soldiers intermarried with young Irish 
girls. The natives were taken as senrants 
by English masters, and so the old pro- 
cess began over again, which was as 
old as Giraldus, the Welshman. The 
Hibemis ffibemiores of the Norman 
and Plantaganet plantations repeated 
itself in the Cromweliian settlement, 
and forty years after the settlement 
had been completed numbers of the 
children of Cromwell's soldiers could not 
speak a word of English. Then came 
the Penal lyaws, enforced agencration or 
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two later, after the last conquest of Ireland 
under Dutch William. This put a 
climax on all the other miseries of Ire- 
land, and made its pacification more 
hopeless still. The condition of Ireland 
during the century that the Penal Laws 
were in force, may be briefly summed up 
as follows. It was one kind of oppres- 
sion set off, but not neutralised by another. 
The English in England held in subjec- 
tion the English colony in Ireland, which 
in return was allowed to compensate it- 
self by holding the native Irish in sub- 
jection. It has taken a full century to 
work out the problem of emancipation 
from this two-fold slavery of the Anglo- 
Irish to the English, and of the Irish 
to the Anglo-Irish. First came the de- 
liverance of the colony from subjection 
to the trade restrictions imposed by the 
mother country, and at last, fifty years 
later, of the Irish Catholics from the 
last trace of subjection to the English and 
Protestant interest in Ireland. Mr. 
Walpole has an interesting chapter on 
what he calls the Revolt of the 
Colony. The connection between the 
rising of the Irish volunteers and the re- 
volt of our colonists in America is well 
known. The following passage points out 
the way in which the Battle of Indepen- 
dence, fought out in America to a suc- 
cessful issue, led to a similar movement in 
Ireland, which, if not equally successful, 
at least forced the hand of England, and 
compelled her to yield to Ireland Free 
Trade. 

The ReroU of the Colony. 

England had done her best to ruia her 
Protestant colony in Ireland. She had starved 
its mannfaotures^ destroyed its trade, made a 
farce of its le^slature, billeted all her disrepu- 
table dependants upon its revenues; and in 
order to maintain her grasp, she had shamefully 
plundered it and spent the money in corrupting 
the guardians of its interests. 

She had, besides the colony in Ireland, a 
colony planted on the eastern shores of the 
North American continent which had come into 
existence principally through the misconduct 
of the mother country. New England was 
the outcome of the bigotry of the Established 
Church, and was peopled by Puritan and 
Quaker emigrants, who had fled from persecu- 
tion. The flow of emigration had been largely 
fed from Ulster. Prom theKestoration onward 
in an intermittent stream, thousands of Pres- 
byterian families had been driven by the bishops 
from the Irish colony to the colony across the 
Atlantic^ and more recently the numbers had 
been augmented by the farmers who had been 
evicted Dy their greedy absentee landlords. 
Notwithstandingjbygones, the North American 
colonists were loyal subjects of King George, 
and had renderea material assistance in the 
reduction of the neighbouring French colony 
of the Canadas in the late war. That war 
had rolled up the English national debt to the 
figure of one hundred and fifty millions, and 
€^eorge Grenville and Charles Townshend had 
not unreasonably expected that the colonies, 
in whose defence a large part of the- expendi- 
ture had been incurred, should contribute 
towards tho payment of the interest. Had 
they asked them to make a grant for the pur- 
pose they would have cheerfully complied, but 
the pride, prejudice, prestige, and what not, of 
Great Britain required the acknowledgment of 
the primsiple that the mother co^ntry h^ the 



right to lay her taxes on her colomes, without f 
consulting them or their representatives ; and ' 
the quarrel thus begun in 1764 culminated in 
1775 in an appeal to arms. 

The English colony in Ireland were watch- 
ing the issue with intense interest. Their 
position was in many respects similar to that of 
the Americans ; only their case was far harder. 
Close under the elbow of England, their 
chances of successful resistance were slender, 
for England could pour in troops at a moment's 
notice, and blockade their harbours with her 
fleet. But as events moved on the scene began 
to shift. The Americans, beaten at first as had 
been expected carried on a Fabian war, and 
then the surrender of Burgoyne took place at 
Saratoga, France, who was.buming to revenge 
herself for t^e loss of her colonies, came to the 
assistance of the revolted Americans, and 
declared war against England. Spain soon 
after joined the league, and every ship and man 
which England could spare was doubly wanted 
in this formidable struggle. 

Our space will not permit us to follow 
Mr. Walpole's history down to the point 
where it breaks off at the end of last cen- 
tury with the Irish Rebellionand the Act 
of Union. Our impression, as we follow 
the narrative through the seven centuries 
from 1 1 70 to the present day, is that in 
every case England failed because she 
never completed what she had put her 
hand to. Her attempts at plantations, 
four times repeated under the Normans, 
under Elizabeth, under James, and 
under Cromwell, all failed because they 
were partial and incomplete attempts. 
There was enough cold-blooded cruelty 
to exasperate the native Irish and 
make them irreconcilable, but not enough 
to strike down resistance in the future, 
and amalgamate the two races in one. A 
price was set on the heads of the native 
Irish, and a Tory and a wolf were long 
regarded as synonymous, and yet the wolves 
were exterminated, but not the Tories. 
The Helots were always too many for (he 
Spartans, who held them to bondage, and 
now, long after equality has been con- 
ceded, and all trace of the old evil days of 
Ascendancy have been wiped out, down 
to the " Garrison Church," the last relic 
of Ascendancy effaced in 1870, there still 
remains much of the bitterness of the old 
sore. It rankles still, even when it does 
not break out in open insurrection, and 
we can only trust to time to heal the 
sore and salve the wound. 

We do not despair even of this, if we 
will only leave the work to time. Ireland 
must be let alone for the present, and no 
more heroic remedies of any kind tried 
upon her. With the last concession of a 
peasant proprietorship, now within the 
easy reach of every occupier of land in 
Ireland, we should have done with 
experiments which border on agrarian 
socialism, and at which political econo- 
mists of the old school look askance 
and shake their heads. We do not, for 
our part, distrust the Land Bill, supple- 
mented as it is with an Arrears Bill. But 
we have reached in this the lant point of 
concession, and trading agitators must be 
taught, even if sternly, that they must not 
spring a mine beneath our feet each Ses- 



sion with a fresh deiDaxid, and expect by 
their organised obstruction at Westminster, 
that we shall get rid of them like fractious 
children, and leave them to a Home Rule 
Parliament on CoUege-green, since we 
cannot rule our own house at home in 
Palace-yard. There are Liberals in this 
country so disgusted with Irishmen and 
their impudent demands for more after 
each concession, that they are tempted 
to say that perhaps, after all, Home Rule 
is the only remedy. On this question we 
are tempted to side with Goldwin Smith 
and Mr. Froude, and to warn Englishmen 
that if they yield to impatience of this 
kittd they may as wdl give up Ihc 
task of ruling subject races in India, a^d 
allow the Empire to go to pieces from 
sheer weariness, as Rome did in her day 
of decay. 

This is the serious problem before us 
in Ireland. Mr. Parnell, who is the 
Theobald Wolf Tone of his day, has hie 
own clear-cut conceptions of what h« 
aims at and how he hopes to effect it With 
an agitator of this kind we can have no 
common ground. To suppose that the 
Home Rule, which he asks for, would be 
anything else than a stepping-stone to 
open secession is to betray ignorance 
of the very nature of his demands. Too 
often we have tried the game of turning 
the poacher into a gamekeeper, as 
Henry VIL did when he sent silken 
Thomas over to govern all Ireland, since 
all Ireland could not govern this factious 
£arl of Kildare. The history of Ireland, 
as traced by a cajm and candid writer like 
Mr. Walpole, is full of warnings of this 
kind. Our mistakes have arisen from our 
pursuing hatf-measures, and unless we 
put our foot down now, and point out 
that agitation has said its last word, 
we can never hope for the country 
to quiet down. Surely we owe a duty to 
our loyal and contented colonists there, 
and when the North of Ireland is satis- 
fied, we have to let the South and West 
know that the worst game they can play is 
to keep up agitation for impossible ends 
and aims. 

We cannot, in conclusion, part with 
Mr. Walpole without an expression of 
much satisfaction with the thorough fair- 
ness of this history. As an Englishman, 
he writes with a candour deserving of all 
praise. The Rebellion, for instance, of 
1641, which led to the Cromwellian 
Settlement of a few years later, is de- 
scribed from a point of view wJiich even an 
Irish Nationalist must regard as fair. He 
throws the blame on the greed of these 
adventurers and land jobbers whom King 
James attracted to Ireland by his Planta- 
tion schemes. The Stuarts, in fact, by 
their wretched kingcraft, did as much mis- 
chief in Ireland as in England, and the 
rebellion of the one country was only a 
counterpart of the other. This is to write 
history in the only spirit in which it should 
be written, and we can thoroughly recom- 
mend this history tq apy one impatient to 
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know why we have failed to pacify Ireland 
in the past, and anxious to see whether 
the olive branch has been held out at last 
We believe that it is so, and can only say 
of the last Gladstonian settlement of the 
Land Question, which lies at the root of all 
our troubles in Ireland, '* Esto Perpetua." 



STUDIES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 

BY FXTSR BAYNB, MJL.. LLJ>. 
CHABLE8 KINQ8LEY. 

SAINT ELIZABETH. 

The Saint Elizabeth of Kingsley's drama 
was an historical personage of some im- 
portance. So much, at least, may be said 
for a woman who for ages reigned, and in 
fact may still reign, as one of the muracle- 
working saints of Europe, to whose shrine 
pilgrims came trooping from many lands. 
In Marburg, of Hessen Cassel, that 
'^ strange, gray, old silent town," which 
Carlyle describes as rich also in me- 
mories of Luther, the "high, grand 
church" of St. Elizabeth still stands 
conspicuous. "St Elizabeth's loculus^** 
says Carlyle, "was put into its shrine 
here by Kaiser Friedrich IL, and 
all manner of princes and grandees of 
the Empire, 'one million two hundred 
thousand people looking on,' say the old 
records, perhaps not quite exact in their 
arithmetic.'' That was six centuries ago. 
The " delirious screech " of railway trains, 
as they pass on their way from Frankfurt 
on the Main to Cassel, now announces 
that we live in a different world 
from that which saw Elizabeth of Thiirin- 
gen canonised. Documents exist which 
enable us to form a trustworthy idea as 
to what kind of person she was; and it 
might be worth while for some writer, 
neither so enthusiastic as young Kingsley 
nor so sarcastically severe as old Carlyle, 
to give us a careful and exact biography 
of her. Carlyle executes her portrait 
with a few graphic and suggestive 
touches. The Landgraf of Thiiringen, 
he says, was *< husband of the lady 
since called Saint Elizabeth, a very pious 
but also very fanciful pung woman; 
and I always guess his gomg on the Ciu- 
sadei where he died straightway, was 
partly the fruit of the life she led him ; 
lodgmg beggars, sometimes in hb very bed, 
continually breaking his night's rest for 
prayer, and devotional exercise of undue 
lengUi; 'weeping one moment, then 
smUing in joy the next;' meandering 
about, capricious, melodious, weak, at the 
will of devout whim mainly." This 
can hardly be the whole truth respecting 
Elizabeth, but it has the merit of strong 
characterisation. There can be no doubt 
that whimsically devout, and unseasonably 
and unreasonably philanthropic, people 
exist in both sexes, and that their 
devoutness is not calculated to promote 
matrimonial felicity. But Carlyle does 
not say that there is any historical evidence 



of the Landgraf's discomfort; and his 
going on the Crusade may, without strain- 
ing, be taken as a proof of a state of affairs 
precisely the reverse of that suggested by 
Carlyle — to wit, that his sentiments were 
in exact and enthusiastic accordance with 
his wife's. To go on a Crusade was, 
at that period, in the case of a 
man, pretty much the same thing, in 
respect of devotional enthusiasnl, which 
self-mortification, midnight prayers, and 
extravagant civility to beggars were in the 
case of a woman. Kingsley, at all events, 
gives no hint that the Landgraf was 
impatient of his wife's devotions. 

The defect in the dramatic delineation 
of Elizabeth in The Sainfs Tragedy^ is 
that it fails to impress us with a sense of 
reality. It is, of course, a fatal defect, 
for vivid realisation of personality is the 
life of the drama. Kingsley's Elizabeth 
says beautiful things, but she is, for me at 
least, little more than a beautiful voice. 
When she receives the Landgrafs declara- 
tion of affection she breaks into words so 
joyous and impassioned that we are not 
prepared to find her, in the next scene, 
treating her love for her husband as if it 
were unhallowed. 

Hark ! yon wind's a song — 
Thoae clouds are angels' robes — That fiery 

west 
Is paved with smiling faces.— I am a woman^ 
And all things bid me love ! my dignity 
Is thus to cast my virgin pride away. 
And find my strength in weakness.— Busy 

brain! 
Thou keep'sb pace with my heart ; old lore, old 

fancies. 
Buried for years^ leap from their tombs, and 

proffer 
Their magio service to my new-bom spirit. 
I'll go — I am not mistress of myself — 
Send for him— bring him to me — ^he is mine ! 

These lines are not of much poetical 
value, but they express the feeling of 
one who is satisfied with love, and has 
no notion that there is any earthly stain 
connected with it. And yet, the first 
glimpse we have of the married pair, 
before Conrad, the spiritual director, has 
begun to exert an influence upon Eliza- 
t)eth, reveals her as aching, smarting, and 
shivering on the bare boards of the fioor, 
while her husband lies on the bed asleep. 
Ought we not to have been made ac- 
quainted with the initial stages of a transi- 
tion which has already made so much pro- 
gress? No doubt she alludes, in her 
soliloquy while lying on the fioor, to 
some who have told her that *Vlove is of 
the fiesh, and that's our house-bred foe, 
the adder in our bosoms, which, warmed 
to life, will sting us ; *' but why should 
she have been so easily convinced? 
Having spoken, for some time, on the 
fioor, she rises, goes to the window, and 
utters these glowing lines : — 

How many, many brows of happy lovers 
The fragrant lips of night even now are kissing 1 
Some wandering hand in hand through arched 

lanes; 
Some listening for loved voices at the lattice ; 
Some steeped in dainty dreams of untried 

bliss; 



Some nestling soft and deep in well-known 

arms. 
Whose touch makes sleep rich life. The very 

birds 
Within their nests are wooing! So mock 

love! 
All seek their mates, or findin^^, rest in peace; 
The earth seems one vast bnde-bed. Doth 

God tempt us P 
Is't all a veil to blind our eyes from Him ? 

There is a passage in Mrs. Browning's 
Aurora Leigh which, if not exactly a 
parallel to these lines, has such an affinity 
with them, that it keeps haunting my 
mind. Aurora, the heroine, is speakmg 
of those women who have sacrificed love 
for literary art or for fame, and who find it 
dreary to sit in solitude, listening to the 
distant roll of the world's applause. 

How dreary 'tis . . . to sit alone. 

And think, for comfort, how, that very night, 

Affianced lovers, leaning face to face 

With sweet half-listemngs for each other's 

breath. 
Are reading haply from some pa^e of ours, 
To pause with a thrill, as if tneir cheeks had 

touched. 
When such a stanza, level to their mood. 
Seems floating their own thought out— " 8o I 

feel 
For thee '* — " And I, for thee j this poet knows 
What everlasting love is ! " 

If Elizabeth,even before Conrad's arrival, 
had taken to sleeping on bare boards 
instead of in her bed, we cannot be sur- 
prised at her eccentric and paroxysmal 
ministrations to the poor after he had 
become the guide of her conscience. In the 
vivid description of the horrors of poverty 
which we have in the following passage, 
Kingsley anticipates a famous episode in 
Alton Locke, We shall probably also be 
right if we suppose that his experiences 
in visiting the poor of Eversley furnished 
some of die details. 

EUzabetta anionic tbe Poor. 

[Elizahtth enier$ toithoyU cloak or shoo, 
carrying an empty b€uketJ] 
IsentrudU, Wliat's here, my prinoess ? Guta, 

fetch her robes ! Best, rest, my child ! 
Elizabeth ^throwing herself on a seat). 

Oh ! I nave seen such thing^s ! 
I shudder still ; your bright looks dazsle me ; 
As those ^vho long in hideous darkness pent 
Blink at the daily light ; this room's too gaj ! 
We sit in a cloud, and sing, like pictured 

angels. 
And say, the world runs smooth — while right 

below 
Welters the black fermenting heap of life 
On which our state is built : I sair this day 
What we might be, and still be Chriafcitn 

women : 
And mothers, too— I saw one, laid in ehild-bed 
These three oold woeks upon the black damp 

straw; 
No nurses, cordials, or that nice parade 
With which we try to balk the curse of Ere- 
And yet she laughed, and showed her huxom 

hoy. 
And said. Another week, so please the Sainti, 
She'd be at work a-field. Look here-snd 

here — 

IPointing round the roon^ 
I saw no such things there, and yet they lifed. 
Our wanton accidents take root, and grow 
To vaunt themselves Ood's laws, until our 

clothes . 

Our ^ems, and gaudy books, and cuahionea 

litters , . 

Become ourselves, and we would £|in forget 
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There live who need them not. 

[Ovta offers io robe her , 
Let be, beloved — 
I will taste somewhat this samei>overty — 
Try these temptations, grudges, g^wing 

shames 
For which 'tis blamed ; how probe an unfelt 

eyil? 
Wonld'st be the poor man's friend? Most 

freeze with him — 
Test sleepless hunger, let thy crippled back 
Ache o'er the endless furrow ; how was He, 
The blessed One, made perfect? Why, by 

flrrief— 
The fellowship of roluntary grief — 
He read the tear-stained b<x>k of yoot men's 

souls. 
As I must learn to read it. Lady I Lady ! 
Wear but one robe the less — ^forego one meal— 
And thou shalt taste the core of many tales 
Which now flit past thee, like a minstrel's 

songs. 
The sweeter for their sadness. 
Xrody. Heavenly wisdom ! 

Torgire me. 
Elizabeth. How? What wrong is mine, fair 

dame? 
Xrody. I thought you, to my shame — less wise 

than holy. 
But you have conquered: I will test these 

sorrows 
On mine own person ; I have toyed too long 
In painted pinnace down the stream of Uf e. 
Witched witii the landscape, while the weary 

rowers 
Faint at the groaning oar : 111 be thy pupiL 
FarewelL Heaven bless thy labours and thy 

lesson. lEoit, 

leentrudie. We are alone. Now tell me, dearest 

hkly. 
How came you in this plight ? 
ElUabeih, Oh ! chide not, nurse — 

My heart is full — and yet I went not far— 
Evea here, close by, where my own bower 

looks down 
Upon that unknown sea of wavy roofs, 
I turned into an alley 'neath the wall— 
And stepped from earth to hell. — The light of 

heaven. 
The common air, was narrow, gross, and dim ; 
The tiles did drop from the eaves; the un- 
hinged doors 
Tottered o'er inky pools, where reeked and 

curdled 
The offal ol a life ; the gaunt-haunched swine 
Growled at their christened playmates o'er the 

scraps. 
Shrill mothers cursed; wan chUdren wailed; 

sharp coughs 
Bang through the crazy chambers; hungry 

eyes 
Glared dumb reproach, and old perplexity. 
Too stale for words; o'er still and webless 

looms 
The listless craftsmen through their elf-locks 

scowled; 
These were my people I all I had, I gave — 
They snatched it thankless ; (was it not their 

own? 
Wrung from their veins, returning all too 

late?) 
Or, in the new delight of rare possession. 
Forgot the giver. One did sit apart. 
And shivered on a stone; beneath her rags 
Nestled two impish, fieshless, leering boys. 
Grown old before their youth; they cried for 

bread — 
She chid them down, and hid her face and 

wept; 
I had giren all — I took ray cloak, my shoes— 
(What could I else ? Twas but a moment's 

want 
Which she had borne and borne day after 

day)— 
And clothed her bare gaunt arms and purpled 

feet. 
Then slunk ashamed away to wealth and 

honour. 



It was a still more difficult exercise of 
Christian charity to take creatures sufifering 
from loathsome disease into her own 
house and tend them in person; but 
neither from this did she shrink. In a 
hut in which she nurses a leper, she utters 
a fine declamation on the universal fact 
and law of self-sacrifice. 

Tas Bon Vabls. 

\_Night, Interior of EliKabeth*B Hut, A leprous 
Boy sleeping on a Mattress, EUtabeth watching 
by Aim.] 

ElisKjieth, The pasf s our own : 

No fiend can take that from us ! Ah, poor 

boy! 
Had I, like thee, been bred from my black 

birth-hour 
In filth and shame, counting the soulless 

months 
Only by some fresh ulcer ! I'll be patient — 
Here's something yet more wretched than 

myself. 
Sleep thou on still, poor charge — though Til 

not grudge 
One moment of my sickening toil about thee, 
Best counsellor— dumb preacher, who dost 

warn me 
How much I have enjoyed, how much have 

left, 
Which thou hast never known. How am I 

wretched ? 
The happiness thou host from me, is mine. 
And makes me happy. Ay, there lies the 

secret — 
Could we but crush that erer-oraving lust 
For bliss, which kills all bliss, and lose our 

life. 
Our barren unit life, to fiad again 
A thousand lives in those for whom we die. 
So were we men and women, and should hold 
Our rightful rank in God's great unirerse. 
Wherein, in heaven and earth, by will or 

nature. 
Naught lives for self — All, all— from crown to 

footstool — 
The Lamb, before the world's foundations 

slain — 
The angels, ministers to God's elect — 
The sun, who only shines to light a world — 
The clouds, whose glory is to die in showers — 
The fleeting streams, who in their ocean- 
graves 
Flee the decay of stagnant self -content — 
The oak, ennobled by the shipwright's axe — 
The soil, which yields its marrow to the flower. 
The flower which feeds a thousand velvet 

worms. 
Born only to be prey for every bird — 
All spend themselves for others ; and shall 

man. 
Earth's rosy blossom — image of his God — 
Whose two-fold being is the mystic knot 
Which couples earth and heaven— doubly 

bound 
As being both worm and angel to that service 
By which both worms and angels hold their 

Ufe— 
Shall be, whose every breath is debt on debt, 
Refuse, without some hope of further wage 
Which he caUs heaven, to be what God has 

made him ? 
No ! let him show himself the creature's lord 
By freewill gift of that self-sacrifice 
Which they perforce by nature's law must 

suffer. 
This, too, 1 had to learn (I thank thee. Lord !), 
To lie crushed down in darkness and the 

pit- 
To lose all heart and hope — and yet to work. 
What lesson could I draw from sil my woes — 
Ingratitude, oppression, widowhood — 
While I could hug myself in vain conceits 
Of self-contented sainthood — inward rap- 
tures— 
. Celestial palms-HUid let ambition's gox^ 



Taint heaven, as well as earth ? Is selfish- 
ness 
For time a sin — spun out to eternity 
Celestial prudence ? Shame ! Oh, thrust me 

forth. 
Forth, Lord, from self, until I toil and die 
No more for Heaven and bliss, but duty. Lord, 
Duty to Thee although my need should be 
The hell which I deserve 1 [Sleeps. 

We saw last week that the relentless 
Conrad, bent upon perfecting her saint- 
hood by denying her even the Divine joy 
of relieving distress, commanded her 
to desist from almsgiving. My impres- 
sion was that herein he had reached 
the climax of his inhumanity. On look- 
ing more closely, however, I find that 
there was yet another and even more 
subtle form of torture to which, for the 
glory of God, he subjected her. 
Her Dylnv Request. 
Elizabeth, Oh, master, master ! 

You will not let the mob, when I lie dead. 
Make me a show — paw over all my limbs--- 
Pull out my hair — pluck off ray finger-nails — 
Wear scraps of me for charms and amulets. 
As if I were a mummy, or a drug ? 
As they have done to others— I have seen it — 
Nor set me up in ugly naked pictures 
In every church, that cold world-hardened 

wits 
May gossip o'er my secret tortures? Pro- 
mise — 
Swear to me I I demand it ! 
Conrad. No man lights 

A candle, to be hid beneath a bushel : 
Thy virtues are the Church's dower; endure 
AU which the edification of the faithful 
Makes needful to be published. 
Elizabeth. Oh my God ! 

I had stripped myself of aU but modesty 1 
Dost thou claim yet that victim ? Be it so. 
Now take me home ! I have no more to give 

thee! 
So weak — and yet no pain — ^why, now nought 

ails me! 
How dim the lights bum ! Here — 
Where are you, children ? 
Alas ! I had forgotten. 
Now I musb sleep— for ere the sun shall 

rise, 
I must begone upon a long, long journey 
To bim I love. 

Conrad. She means her heavenly bride- 
groom — 
The spouse of souls. 
Elisabeth. I said, to him I love. 
Let me sleep, sleep. 

You will not need to wake me — so — good- 
night. 

[Folds htrself into an attitude of repose. 

It would be to me the reverse of un- 
pleasant if the extracts I have given from 
Kingsley's tragedy should lead my readers 
to form a higher estimate of it as a whole 
than I have done. Genius, I not only 
admit but glowingly feel, beams from its 
every page. But, though the formal 
lyrics it embodies are insignificant, it is 
essentially lyric genius that pervades 
it, not dramatic. The long speeches 
which Elizabeth utters give me no pal- 
pable vision of the living woman. Single 
lines, or short, impassioned sentences, are 
more successful. "Be earnest, earnest, 
earnest, mad if thou wilt," is a line which 
I can almost fancy leaping in fiery accents 
from Elizabeth's mouth; and it must be 
allowed that, throughout the drama, she 
acts up to her own rule. 
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' THE PHILOSOPHY OF MISSIONS.* 
The Rev. T. E. Slater's Present Day Plea 
in respect to the Philosophy of Missions 
is a timely and important publication, by 
no means to be judged of in respect of the 
size of the volume. About one-third of 
the book appeared in a series of papers in 
the Christian World, the author's object 
having been ^'to show the continued 
necessity for missionary work under the 
new conditions of the time." The interest 
awakened by these papers in various 
quarters occasioned the suggestion, that 
some service might be rendered to the 
missionary cause by publishing them in 
their present acceptable form. We think 
the author has been wisely counselled on 
this matter, and that very great good would 
result from the wide circulation of his 
book in all Christian churches. The 
clergy generally, and all persons who feel 
any interest in the missionary cause, should 
make its acquaintance, and carefully 
study the several points which it brings 
into view. 

Mr. Slater frankly recognises the new con- 
dition of things which has come about in 
regard to foreign missions ; that is, mainly, 
with respect to the interest felt towards 
them by Christian people in this country. 
He is undoubtedly quite right in his con- 
jecture that this lack of interest in great 
part arises from the unsettlement of theo- 
logical thought, and especially as affecting 
the future conditions of the human race. 
It will be known to some readers of this 
journal that the author has been for many 
years a missionary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society in Madras, and that two 
or three years ago he was led to give ex- 
pression to certain views upon this ques- 
tion which brought his case under the 
earnest investigation of the Board of 
Directors. It was a great relief to many 
good Christian people when a resolution 
was passed deciding not to interfere with 
a missionary's privilege of private judg- 
ment upon this matter. 

In the first chapter the author deals 
with the extent of the progress of foreign 
missions, observing that " the obligations of 
missionary labour were never more fully 
acknowledged than they are now." The 
whole globe is now girdled more or less 
with Christianity; and yet, as Mr. Slater 
says, we hear in many quarters of a de- 
cline in missionary interest. "The work 
grows abroad, but zeal flags at home." 
The old enthusiasm appears very gene- 
rally to have subsided, and missionary 
meetings and services are not so readily 
and numerously sought after and attended 
as they once were. We are startled at 
one fact which is indicated in a note, 
viz., that while in 187 1 the London Mis- 
sionary Society had on its staff 160 Euro- 
pean missionaries, this number had 
fallen to 139 in 1881, and that general 
contributions to the funds of the society 
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were ;^i,2oo lower in the latter year than 
in the former. It is very proper to 
observe, as Mr. Slater does, that "the 
enthusiasm should be deeper, the inte- 
rest more intelligent now than formerly." 
The achievements of foreign missions 
have been upon the whole, when regarded 
from the most intelligent point of view, 
marvellous, and even magnificent. It 
would, of course, be sufficient to point to 
China, where in 1843 there were only six 
Protestant converts in that wide empire. 
There are now 50,000. In India, in- 
cluding Burmah and Ceylon, the work of 
the century with God's blessing, has re- 
sulted in bringing to some recognition of 
Christianity in the Protestant churches 
600,000 converts. There are 16,000 
ordained native preachers, 2,500 mission 
schools and colleges, and 500,000 pupils. 
These facts are sufficient, but Mr. Slater 
produces more from other parts of the 
mission field to which we may refer the 
reader. He is warranted to say, that 
" the religion of Christ has never received 
such justification as has been afforded it 
by the missions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury." 

Although the cause has been so largely 
prospered, it is confessed that its hold 
is not what it should be on the 
intelligence and the heart of many Chris- 
tian people. The author considers that 
there is much ignorance of facts in respect 
to the subject Probably the means which 
have been taken to make these facts known 
are not particularly suited to the purpose. 
We have often heard the cry raised, that 
the churches want the facts to be brought 
before their attention ; and this cry has often 
been supplemented by another, that the 
missionaries are the proper persons to 
bring these facts forward. We do not 
agree with this second remark. The 
missionaries may be perfectly adapted to 
the work which they are required to do in 
their several situations, but may be alto- 
gether unfitted to write or to talk about 
the work which they are doing. Such 
facts as mission facts, require to be dealt 
with very skilfully, and by competent per- 
sons, both with tongue and pen. It is an 
art which has been but slightly studied 
and cultivated in the mission cause. 
There is room here for the use of able 
and even brilliant faculty. Sometimes 
figures even, if they are only manipulated 
in something like the manner with which 
we have become familiar in Parliament, 
when the genius of Mr. Gladstone is con- 
centrated upon an object, may be made 
interesting, luminous, fascinating, and 
impressive. How often are we compelled 
to listen to Reports, both in London and 
the provinces, which are utterly devoid of 
anything like the interest which they 
should be made to wear. It really is not 
enough for a treasurer who may be a very 
competent person at producing a correct 
and fairly-drawn balanc^- sheet, to stand 
up and read his figures In the presence of 
Christian people, before whom those 



figures should be made to sparkle with 
vivid interest. The same thing may also 
be observed concerning a variety of faas 
which have great importance as affecting 
missionary difficulties and work. For in- 
stance — the condition of heathen peoples, 
the nature of their religions, the practices and 
habits of the people, the circumstances in 
which they live and labour, their employ- 
ments and pleasures, and the scenery and 
general physical surroundings. All these, 
kindled by the fancy of a powerful or 
interesting speaker, may be made to 
possess a charm which will impress and 
arouse the attention of public audiences. 
It is as unwise as it is unfair to make use 
of missionaries on furlough to explain and 
advocate the claims of missions. We have 
heard scores of people cry out for the " un- 
varnished tale,'* but the unvarnished tale 
often faUs to stir any enthusiasm. Even 
if it were suitably arranged and expressed 
in its earlier recitals, it becomes tame and 
stale when it is carried about through fifty 
shires and counties for a year or two by 
men who ought to be resting, and gathering 
fresh enefgy for new enterprise and labour. 

We consider that Mr. Slater has written 
with great clearness and cogency in deal- 
ing with the effects produced upon the 
missionary cause by the altered attitude of 
many Christians towards theological thought 
and prevalent theories. In his fourth 
chapter, in which he deals with "Mis- 
sions and the Future Destiny of the 
Human Race,'' he boldly indicates that a 
departure has been taken in two very dif- 
ferent directions in the doctrine of the 
Church with regard to the future destiny 
of the wicked; "the one towards the 
ultimate extinction of multitudes of our 
fellow-men, the other towards the ultimaU 
restoration of the human race to God ; " 
and he asks, "Are these tendencies of 
thought necessarily prejudicial to the 
cause of missions ? '' He comes to the con- 
clusion — a conclusion which is absolutely 
unassailable in our judgment — that neither 
of these views should prejudice the earnest- 
ness and zeal of Christian people in this great 
cause. 

We also agree with him when, in treat- 
ing of missions and theology, he makes 
the remark, that "we have apparently 
reached a new point of departure in re- 
lation to missionary work, when something 
like a re-statement of the nature and 
claims of the missionary enterprise should 
be attempted." And we also sympa- 
thise with his hope that if this were 
frankly recognised, much of the pre- 
sent decline of interest would pass away. 
The Church has certainly been led to 
cherish altered views of the nature and 
character of God. It used to go forth 
to the heathen in the old days with a 
theology which it has certainly learnt to 
distrust, if not to abandon. It has abun- 
dant and overwhelming reasons for carry- 
ing to the world a message whose full 
force and perfect grace and beauty it 
more clearly understands pow rtwm in the 
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ages gone. Mr. Slater's volume is con- 
ceived in so liberal, and yet in so ear- 
nest a spirit, that we have no hesitation in 
commending it as one of the very best 
and most important works which can be 
placed in the hands of earnest Christian 
workers at the present time. 



THE EPOCH OF REFORM.* 

This volume is a very important and 
valuable addition to the series to which it 
belongs. The plan of the series demands 
severe condensation, and this necessity is 
not without its considerable disadvantages. 
Summaries and generalisations, when not 
very skilfully done, are apt to leave a vague 
impression on the mind of the reader, 
and lack of interest is sometimes pro- 
portioned to the brevity with which a 
narrative is given. But Mr. McCarthy 
knows how to make even an outline of 
the events of a period, such as this story 
of the Epoch of Reform must necessarily 
be, attractive as well as instructive, and he 
has in this instance accomplished his task 
with signal success. We are glad to have 
such a book to place in the hands of 
young people ; for it is frequently the case 
that the generation growing up find them- 
selves in dense darkness with regard to 
political and national events which occurred 
in the period immediately preceding that 
in which they Hve ; and they can more 
readily acquire information as to the great 
epochs in the history of ancient Greece or 
Rome than as to the characteristic features 
of the national history of forty or fifty 
years ago. It has of late years become 
more and more the fashion to write history 
*' up to date,*' as the commercial phrase 
is, and it will be a good result of this 
fashion if people should learn from it that 
the present and the immediate past are not 
less full of marvels, of things and events 
worthy of thoughtful study and of thankful 
recognition, than the remoter ages which 
are more commonly regarded as " his- 
torical." 

Mr. McCarthy attempts, and, as we 
have intimated, in our judgment, succeeds 
in the attempt, ** to give a clear and con- 
cise account of the changes in our poli- 
tical system from the introduction of Lord 
Grey's first Reform Bill to the death of 
Sir Robert Peel." As he truly remarks, 
*' that epoch jof reform encloses a group 
of constitutional changes so importaht as 
to entitle it to a distinct place in the his- 
tory of England," and the manner in 
which the changes referred to were 
brought about '* is a lesson of the deepest 
political interest to every student." That 
lesson IS that Reform — Ihe sweeping 
away of abuses, the recognition of just 
claims and privileges — is the true antidote 
to the revolutionary spirit. " Some of the 
grievances under which the English people 
suffered before the epoch of Reform," says 
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Mr. McCarthy, '* were severe enough to 
haTe» warranted an attempt at revolution, 
if no other means of relief seemed attain- 
able, and if that desperate remedy had 
some chance of success. Revolution, 
however, was avoided in England because 
English statesmen had learned the lesson 
which statesmen on the Continent had not 
acquired — the wisdom which teaches a 
Minister when to make his own opinions 
and prejudices give way before the pres- 
sure of evidence and experience, and of 
opinions that have not yet become his own. 
That was the wisdom which English 
Ministers during that epoch proved them- . 
selves especially to possess. They were 
not for the most part men of great intel- 
lect or political genius. Some of the con- 
tinental statesmen, whose mistakes and 
perversity brought misfortune on their 
country, were men of higher intellectual 
grasp than some of the English Ministers 
whose shrewd sound judgment saved 
England from the peril of revolution. But 
the manner in which England was 
governed during the period I have de- 
scribed, made it evident to all that every 
change in our political system needed for 
the good of the nation can be obtained by 
the patient and persistent use of argument 
and of reason, without any thought of an 
ultimate appeal to force. This, in itself, 
is the true principle of political freedom." 

Besides bringing out in a distinct and 
striking manner the operation, from the 
year 1830 to the year 1850, of the prin- 
ciple thus stated, Mr. McCarthy's little 
book is brightened by a skilfully executed 
series of literary portraits of the leading 
public men of both sides, who took part 
in the movements connected with Re- 
form. The author endeavours to con- 
vey as vivid an impression as possible 
of the appearance, the bearing, and the 
personal peculiarities of the statesmen of 
that time. He has a fine group of sub 
jects, for, as he justly says, **no period of 
equal length in English history encloses a 
greater number of remarkable figures than 
the statesmen, orators, and politicians 
from Loid Grey, Lord John Russell, and 
O'Connell, to Sir Robert Peel, Lord Pal- 
merston, and Mr. Cobden." 

Tracing the recent growth and develop- 
ment of the constitutional system which 
we now possess, Mr. McCarthy well 
points out that one of its defects is that 
" a reform of any kind is seldom made in 
mere obedience to the justice of the de- 
mand." Statesmen have regard to ex- 
pediency and to popular urgency rather 
than to the abstract question of right and 
justice. It was so in the memorable in- 
stance of the Catholic Emancipation Act. 
The Duke of Wellington only yielded this 
concession to justice when he perceived 
that he must choose between it and civil 
war ; and so the gift was spoiled in the 
giving. Mr. McCarthy observes, "It is 
hardly too much to say that to the manner 
in which the Government resisted Catholic 
Emar^cipation, and their grudging way of 



at last conceding it, is due in great part 
the discontent and disaffection which 
have existed in Ireland from that time." 
On such a point as this, Mr. McCarthy 
ought to be an authority ; but we have all 
heard so many reasons assigned for Irish 
discontent and disaffection, that we can 
only accept such a generalisation as this 
with reserve. Every reader, however, 
will recognise the force and truth with 
which Mr. McCarthy delineates, as one 
of the defects of our representative 
system. 

The Slowness of ParUaaieiit to Move. 

Perhaps this is a defect inseparable from a 
popular system, and tD be accepted merely as 
one of the disadvantages attending every 
organisation worked out by men. The defect 
at all events is there, and its operation may be 
observed in every chapter of our political his- 
tory. No matter how 3 ust may be the claims 
of a certain reform, no politician expects to see 
it granted spontaneousely and because of its 
justice. There must be agitation, there must 
oe popular clamoar, there must very often be 
something like a hint of possible resistance to 
the law before the reform is carried. 

Indeed, under our present system it is not 
easy to see how the condition of things could 
well be different. The House of Commons 
undertakes to manage the business of the 
country. Every improvement of every insti- 
tution must be accomplished through its 
means. Each year brings fresh demands for 
reform, and new development in almost every 
direction. Anomalies which our forefathers 
put up with good humouredly and perhaps did 
not even observe, are irritating and intolerable 
to us. With the growth of education we be- 
come continually more and more anxious to 
bring the practical working of our systems 
into harmony with reasonable theories. AU 
our commercial and industrial systems require, 
in their gradual development, new changes 
of legislation to suit the altered conditions. 
Thus we find a multitude of voices crying out 
together for a change in some law. It is im- 
poosible that Parliament can undertake all the 
changes together, and it has therefore come to 
be understood that the reform^ which has the 
most and the loudest voices clamouring on its 
side must have precedence. It is a question 
not of the survival of the iittest but of the 
precedence of the fittest. Therefore, the 
course of legislation in our times is almost 
certain to go through successive stages, each 
one of which can be foreseen and speculated 
on by prudent persons in anticipation. The 
reform is first discussed and justified by 
writers and thinkers. At this stage of its his- 
tory Parliament cares nothing about it. Then 
it becomes a eubiect of agitation out of doors. 
When it has made stir enough in that way it 
becomes a question of Parliamentary debate. 
Parliament however for a long time takes no 
further account of the proposed reform than 
to have a discussion on it every session. Sud- 
denly, however, by chance or otherwise, it 
grows strong with the country. Great meet- 
ings are held ; stormy crowds come together ; 
perhaps there are riots ; at all events, there is 
danger of public disturbance, and then at 
length Parliament suddenly finds that it has 
to deal with a more vehement claimant than 
any other just then demanding to be heard^ 
and yields to popular clamour what it never 
would have thought of yielding to justice. As 
Comte described aU the intelligence of man as 
passing through its three distinct gradations 
of the supernatural, the metaphysical, and the 
positive, so we may describe English reform as 
passing distincfly through the three stages of 
the study, the platform, and the Parliamtat. 

It is worth noting, too, that the manner in 
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which the representative oonstitutlon of the 
House of Commons has been expanded has not 
thus far tended in any degree to make it more 
ready to take the initiatiye in legislation. 
Still, as before, it waits patiently until the 
voice of the country calls on it to act and tells 
it distinctly what it is to do, before venturing 
on any action. In no matter of any import- 
ance whatever, does Parliament attempt to 
take the initiative, or to anticipate the wants 
and wishes of the country. In the days just 
before the passing of the Beform Bill, the 
epoch with which we are now immediately 
concerned, it seemed to be the principal office 
of Parliament to resist as long as possible 
every public and popular demand. States- 
manship then appearea to have accepted, in 
domestic policy at least, the simple business 
of obstruction. To resist change so long as it 
could safely be resisted, was then apparently 
an English Minister's notion of his duty. 
Well was it for England that this was all that 
her statesmanship felt itself called upon to do. 
Statesmen in other countries believed them- 
selves conscientiously bound to resist change 
even at the peril of national peace, to resist it 
to the death. 

In clear and terse style, and with 
many graphic touches, Mr. McCarthy tells 
the story of the passage of the Reform 
Bill of 1832, an event which occasioned, 
like every such change in the established 
order of things, many exaggerated hopes 
on the one hand, and many exaggerated 
fears on the other. We may quote a brief 
passage, which with much justice and 
moderation sums up the characteristic 
features of 

The Befomi Bill of 193S. 

Some alterations, as we have seen, were in- 
troduced into the reform scheme in the course 
of its long struggle through both Houses of 
Parliament. But its main features underwent 
no material change. To us, looking back on 
the Beform Bill from this distance of time, it 
seems that nothing could have been more 
moderate and even modest in its proposals. 
Not that the change effected by it was not 

great. It amounted in truth to something 
ke a parliamentary revolution. But there 
were certain distinct objects necessary to be 
accomplished if Parliament was to remain 
any longer in harmony with the spirit of the 
country^ and in a condition to deal with its 
political wants, and it is not easy to see how 
this change could have been effected in a more 
cautious and a more gradual way. What the 
Beform BiU actually did was to pass sentence 
on the system of close or nomination boroughs, 
to establish in practical working order the 
principle that the House of Commons was a 
representative assembly, bearing due propor- 
tion in its numbers and in its arrangement to 
the numbers and the interests of the con- 
stituents, and to extend the suffrage so as to 
enfranchise the great bulk of the middle and 
lower middle classes of the community. The 
Beform Act was indeed very far from bring- 
ing representation and constituency into any- 
thing like exact proportion, but it made a dis- 
tinct advance in that way, and it established 
a principle which it left to be wrought into a 
more perfect system by future generations. 
The Bill was only a compromise, but under all 
the circumstances it could hardly have been 
anything else. Lord Grey and his coUeagues 
might have brought in a very modest measure 
of reform, some such scheme as other reformers 
were frequently bringing forward during the 
long, dull interval when the question was not 
occupying the attention of any Government 
Such a Bui, however, would have been almost 
as difficult to pass as that which they at last 
succeeded in carrying into law. On the other 
hand^ihey might have endeavoured to satisfy 



the demands of the more Badical members of 
the House of Commons and of Badicals^ gene- 
rally out of doors, and introduced a measure 
at once bold and comprehensive which would 
have settled the question for many generations. 
But we doubt very much whether it would 
have been possible to carry such a BUI just 
then. Certainly it would have involved the 
risk of a most serious struggle, perhaps of 
something like a warfare of cdass against 
class. Lord Grey attempted no uprooting of 
ancient institutions, and he carried with him 
what may be called the common sense and 
common instincts of the great bulk of the 
English population, in proceeding strictly on 
what were since his time called the old lines of 
the constitution. But it is certain that the 
Bill disappointed a great many not only out- 
side the House of Commons but within it, and 
we may add not only outside the Government 
but even in the Cabinet itself. Its one main 
defect, as will afterwards appear, was the 
manner in which it left the great body of the 
working classes entirely outside what was 
called the pale of the constitution. It re- 
deemed the political power of the State from 
being the monopoly of one great class, and 
made it the partnership of two great classes. 
That was an advance in itself, and it esta- 
blished the principle which made further ad- 
vance possible. But it disappointed those 
who found themselves not better off but even 
worse off as regards the franchise than they 
had been before. 

We have referred to the skilful sketches 
which Mr. McCarthy gives of the leaders 
of the chief movements during this epoch 
of Reform. We could easily fill columns 
with these interesting vignettes. We con- 
fine ourselves, however, to the following 
brief passage, descriptive of 

The Anti-Corn Law Leaders. 

Lancashire suddenly roused itself into the 
resolve to agitate against the corn laws, and 
Manchester became the head-quarters of the 
movement which afterwards accomplished so 
much . The Anti-Corn Law League was formed, 
and a Free Trade Hall wasbuUt in Manchester 
on the scene of that disturbance which we have 
already described in these pages, and which 
was called the massacre of Peterloo. The 
leaders of the Anti-Corn Law movement were 
Mr. Cobden, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Villiers. 
Mr. Cobden was not a Manchester man. He 
was the son of a Sassez farmer. After the 
death of his father he was taken by his uncle, 
and employed in his wholesale warehouse in 
the City of London. He afterwards became a 
partner in a Manchester cotton factory, and 
sometimes travelled on the commercial busi- 
ness of the establishment. He became what 
would then have been considered a great 
traveller, distinct, of course, from the chuss of 
explorers ; that is, he made himself thoroughly 
familiar with most or all of the countries of 
Europe, with various parts of the East^ and 
with the United States and Canada. He had 
had a fair, homely education, and he improved 
it wherever he went by experience, by obser- 
vation, and by conversation with aJl manner 
of men. He became one of the most effective 
and persuasive popular speakers ever known 
in English agitation. He was not an orator 
in the highest sense. He had no imagination 
and little poetic feeling, nor did genuine passion 
ever inflame into fervour of declamation, his 
quiet, argumentative style. But he had 
humour j he spoke simple, clear, strong Eng- 
lish; he used no unnecessary words. He 
always made his meaning plain and intelligible, 
and he had an admirable faculty for illustra- 
ting every argument by something drawn 
from reading, or from observation, or from 
experience. He was, in fact, the very perfec- 
tion of a common-sense talker, a man fit to 



deal with men by fair, straightforward argu- 
ment, to expose compliciU^ sophistries, and 
to make clear the most perplexed parts of am 
intricate question. He was exactly the man. 
for that time, for that question, and for the 
persuasive and argumentative part of the great 
controversy which he had undertaken. 

Mr. Cobden's chief companion in the struggle 
was Mr. Bright, whose name has been com- 
pletely identified with that of Cobden in the 
repeal of the Com Laws. Mr. Bright was an 
orator of the highest order. He nad all the 
qualifications that make a master of eloquence. 
His presence was commanding ; his voice was 
singularly strong and clear, and had peculiar 
tones and shades in it which gave indeecriba- 
blo meaning to passages of anger, of pity, or 
contempt. His manner was quiet, composed^ 
serene. He indulged in little or. no gesticula- 
tion, he had a rich gift of genuine Saxon 
humour. These two men, one belonging to 
the middle class ot the north, one sprung from 
the yeomanry of southern Englana> had as a 
colleague Mr. Charles YUliers, a man of high 
aristocratic family, of marked ability, and of 
indomitable lovalty to any cause he undertook. 
Mr. Villiers for some years represented the 
Free Trade cause in Parliament, and Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Cobden did its work on the 
platform. Mr. Cobden first, and Mr. Bright 
after him, became members of the House ol 
Commons, and they were further assisted there 
by Mr. Milner Gibson, a man of position uid 
family, an effective debater, who had been at 
first a Conservative, but who passed over to 
the ranks of the Free Traders, and through 
them to the ranks of the Libends or Badicals. 
Every year Mr. Villiers brought on a motion 
in the House in favour of Free Trade. For a 
long time this motion was only one of the 
annual performances which, by an apparently 
inevitable necessity, have to prelude for many 
years the practical movement of any great 
Pkirliamentary question. Mr. Villiers might 
have brought on his annual motion all his 
life, without getting much nearer to his object, 
if Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, Leeds^ 
and other great northern towns had not taken 
the matter vigorously in hand, if Cobden and 
Bright had not stirred up the energies of the 
whole country, and brought clearly home to 
the mind of every man the plain fact that 
reason, argument, and arithmetic, as well as 
freedom and justice, were distinctly on their 
side. 

We take leave of the small compact 
volume with cordial gratitude to the 
author, and heartily commending it to 
our readers. Its pages teem with sound 
information and important lessons ; and 
although Mr. McCarthy's political opinions 
and sympathies are well known and are 
suftciently pronounced, he has not 
allowed them, so far as we can judge, to 
tinge this book with the spirit of political 
partisanship, or with any unfairness. 



Gleanings from Popular Authors, Grave 
and Gay. 

Illustrated. (liondon : Cassell, Fetter, Gal- 
pin, and Co. 1882.) This handsome- looking, 
clearlv printed quarto volume, brightly bound 
in red. and black and gold, contains about one 
hundred and thirtv selections from the writ- 
ings of popular authors. Some of the passages 
are familiar favourites, and as such are always 
welcome in a book of this sort, but the 
majority of the pieces will probably be new to 
most readers, and afford a rich store of inter- 
est and amusement for odd half-hours during 
the coming winter evenings. Those who have 
cultivated the happy art of reading aloud in 
the home circle, or in social and semi-public 
ga^erings, will. find here a quantity of ad - 
mir|tbly-selected material in a convenient form* 
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Tlte Cowmrd Selenee. 

Our Answer to Prof .Owen. By Charles Adams. 
(London: Hatcbards. 1882.) So much has 
been written on the subject of viviaeotion, and 
the substance of the volume is of such a pre- 
sent and passing controversial character, that 
it ought only to have been issued — if at all — 
in pamphlet form. It is hardly an edifying 
spectacle in these days of enlightenment to see 
tne *' paid secretary " of the Anti-vivisection 
Society subjecting his opponent to a merciless 
critical vivisection or viee-veraa. Everybody 
honours Professor Owen for his scientific repu- 
tation ; no one can read the present volume 
without feeling that Mr. Adams is a clever 
critic and a forcible writer, but all will ag^ee 
that the interests of humanity or of science 
will not be advanced by those who differ call- 
ing each other knaves, fools, and liars. We most 
deeply regret that Professor Owen, of all men, 
should have descended from the temple of 
science to bandy names and to say unkind 
things of a body of men whose greatest fault 
is that they have a large supply of the milk of 
human kindness. Mr. Adams, indeed, charges 
him with graver faults than these ; but before 
we form a judgment on the points in dispute 
we would like to hear the Professor's reply to 
" The Coward Science," Mr. Adams has written 
a biting and smart book ; but whether or not 
it vnU help the cause he has espoused remains 
to be seen. 
Nataral History Reailers. 

First, JSecond, and Third Series. By the 
Kev. J. G. Wood, M.A. With numerous illus- 
trations. (London : William Isbister, Limited. 
18S2.) Mr. Wood's skill as a popular writer 
on various branches of natural history is well- 
known. The little books before us are admir- 
able examples of the way in which children 
may be introduced to such a subject by one 
who unites the gift of simple speech with scien- 
tific knowledge and methods. The first of these 
Eeaderi is devoted to an account of the Cat, the 
Dog, the Horse, the Ass, the Cow, the Ox, the 
Sheep, the Q-oat, and the Pig. In the plainest 
possible words, and in an interesting style, 
the characteristics of these animals are pointed 
oat and described, and the foundation is laid 
of studies which in the Third Reader are ex- 
tended to "the Dog Family," ''the Cat 
Family," and so on. As lesson-books for 
young children nothing could be better. 
Parents and teachers will find them extremely 
useful. The illustrations are executed with 
care and ability, and of course brighten the 
pages very much. 
Avtamii Leaves. 

Acrostics from the Poets. (London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 1882.) This little book is 
'tastefully got up, but we regret that we can- 
not say more for it. Indulgence is asked, in 
a prefatory note, for any slight inaocuraoies 
which may be found in the quotations of which 
it consists, on the ground that " the greater 
number of the Acrostics were composed from 
memory by two contributors who, from tem- 
porary losd of sight, were unable to refer to any 
authors." We cannot complain of inaccuracies, 
for we have not observed any in our glance 
through the pages; but we have to confess 
that we are totally unable to discover what the 
purpose of the authors was in the curious 
jumble of odd lines which they have given 
under one hundred and twenty-three divisions, 
and we fail to find any interest whatever in 
them. 
Polished Stones from a Bouffh quarry. 

By Mrs. Hutcheon. (London : T. Woolmer.) 
With much earnestness of sympathy and devout 
feeling, Mrs. Hutcheon tells the story of the 
establishment of a Sunday-school in one of the 
wretched poor quarters of Aberdeen, and of 
the devotion, steadfastness, and success with 
which Christian work was carried on by the 
founder and his coadjutors. It is a touching 
record, and may help to encourage and stimu- 



late those who are engaged in similar enter- 
prises^ 
Handbooks for Bible Classes : The Church. 

By Professor Binnie, D.D. (Edinburgh : T. 
and T. Clark. 1882.) From the Presbyterian 
point of view this handbook must very nearly 
approach the ideal of perfection ; it is solid, 
scholarly, and comprehensive. Episcopalians 
and CoDgregationalists, however, will feel that 
but scant justice haa been done to their re- 
spective positions, while on certain minor 
points they will be compelled to dissent from 
the learned author. It is a volume, however, 
that will well repay the study of members of 
all denominations. Dr. Binnie divides his 
treatise into five chapters. In the first three 
he deals with the location of the Church, its 
Headship and chief end. In the fourth he 
takes up the question of ordinances, among 
which he includes, *' The Word," •' The Sacia- 
menta," " Prayer, Praise and the Benediction," 
" Giving to the Lord," " Church Discipline," 
and "The Sabbath." The fifth chapter is 
devoted to " The Polity of the Church," in 
which the author argues strongly for Presby- 
terianism and the Buling Elder. 
The Sabbath : Divine and Reval. 

A Symbol of the Goodness and the Authority 
of God. By George Blencowe. (London : (T. 
Woolmer. 1882.) The thesis which the author 
maintains in the present volume is " that at 
the beginning the Sabbath was necessary, and 
that, therefore, it was appointed as the first 
act of government, and as the completion and 
crown of creation ; that, therefore, it is the 
only institution which belongs to the world, and 
which has formed a part of its existence from 
the original seventh day till now; and, 
consequently, that it is the only outward 
and visible sig^ of subjection which 
has been given to man ; " that the necessity 
having continued all through human life, and 
the appointment not having been abrogated, 
the obligation of obedience remains. Although 
necessarily travelling lines of argument that 
have become familiar to all students of the sub- 
ject, the author writes with a clearness, a 
force, and a freshness which make his volume 
a readable and valuable contribution to the 
discussion of the Sabbath question. 



LITERARY TABLE TALK. 

— Mr. John Murray announces a third and 
popular edition, in four volumes, of Lord Campbell's 
Lives of/he Chief Justices of England^ and also a 
fourth and popular edition, in ten volumes, of the 
same author's Lives of the Lord Chancellors, With 
reference to a recent observation in these columns on 
the Lives of the Lord Chancellors ^ we are informed 
by Mr. Murray that at no period since its first pub. 
lication has the work been out of print. 

— Now that the summer resorts are deserted, 
Oscar Wilde is making a tour of the New England 
manufacturing towns, lecturing to audiences of about 
Soo people. 

— Two new journals have just appeared in Sofia, 
La Bulgarie in French, and the Rabota (Work) in 
Bulgarian, but with occasional French and Russian 
articles. La Bulgarie is Conservative, and is in the 
hands of some railway contractors. The Swetlitna 
has reappeared after being suspended for a month. 

— M. Victor Schoelcher, the French Senator, has 
accepted the office of political director of a new 
colonial journal— the J/(7;2Z.^i/r des Colonies — ^pub- 
lished in Paris. The Editor is M. Gerville-R^ache, 
Deputy for Guadeloupe. The new paper advocates 
the rights both of colonists and of natives. 

— ItseiemsthafMarmion" was banished from the 
Ontario schools on account of the protest of Arch^ 
bishop L^nch, who referred to the poem from the 
pulpit as'* insulting to Catholics," and said he had 
called the attention of the Government tc its recent 
use as a text-book. 



-^ The following Civil List pensions have been 
granted by the Queen, on the recommendation of 
the Prime Minister:— Mr. John Hullah, for his 
services as a teacher of music, £is^ per annum ; Mr. 
James Rawson Gardiaer, the historian and editor of 
State papers, ^£150. 

— The proposal originally made by Mr. Thackeray, 
that a memorial should be erected to Fielding, has 
lately assumed a definite shape. Mr. Arthur King- 
lake, having received sufficient promises of support 
to justify the step, has commissioned Miss Margaret 
Thomas, the sculptor of the marble bust of Somer- 
ville, recently placed in the Shirehall at Taunton, to 
execute a fitting memorial to the great novelist. 
The work, when completed, is to be placed in the 
same building with that of Somerville. 

— A complete rearrangement of the pictures and 
sculpture in the National Portrait Gallery has been 
resolved on, and will be commenced forthwith. The 
portraits formerly in the British Museum and Hall of 
Serjeant's Inn mtUI no longer be kept apart, but be 
incorporated chronologically in the general series. 
Every picture will hitvej according to rule, a distinct 
statement on the frame of the donor's name. It is 
not intended to close the whole of the pallet y during 
the alterations, but one portion or another will 
always be open to the public. 

— Mr. Walter, M.P., Mr. Munddla, M.P. (vice- 
president of the Committee of Council on Education), 
Sir Hardinge GifFard, M.P., the Earl of Normanlon, 
Sir John Hawkshaw, Sir Joseph Fayrcr, Mr. Eyre 
Crorae, A.R.A., Colonel T. W. Pierce, Mr. Waller 
H. Paton, R.S.A., Mr. W. PhUlips, Mr. Whitelaw 
Reid, Mr. J. J. Colman, M.P., the Archdeacon of 
Middlesex, Professor E. Ray Lankester, Rev. Canon 
Rowsell, Mr. Hamilton Aid^. Professor Frankland, 
M. and Mdme. Otto Goldschmidt, Mr. W. Fowler, 
M.P., Lord Edmund FiUmaurice, M.P., Mr. 
Charles Warner, Mr. S. B. Bancroft, Sir Alexander 
J. Arthbunol, Rev. E. Paxton Hood, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, and Sir. John Kennaway, Bart., M.P., 
have joined the Longfellow Memorial Committee. 

— Mr. Robey, the son of Mr. Robey, author of 
*' The Traditions of Lancashire," makes an attack 
on the Athenceum of a verydamnatory character. It 
appears that a few days ago a paragraph appeared 
in the Athenaum, stating that the book in ques- 
tion was written in reality by Mr. Jerdan. The son 
of Mr. Robey writes :— " I hardly know what to think 
of such a gross misrepresentation and untruth, 
especially coming after so many years (the second 
edition of the * Traditions ' was published in 1831), 
and find it difficult to believe that this baseless alle. 
gation has been made in mistake or 'ignorance, and' 
not with a purpose to detract. The only colour for 
this groundless assertion is this — that my father was 
at times in the habit of reading over portions of the 
MSS. to Mr. Jerdan, then editor of the Literary 
Gautte, and by the latter some of it was reviewed ; 
but Mr. Jerdan could lay no shadow of claim— nor did 
he ever pretend to do so— to the merit of the * work ' 
itself, either in original conception, style, or treat- 
ment. Regarding the allusion to Crofton Croker 
Esq., the Utter, at his own request, wrote one story* 
in the * Traditions '—the * Bar Gaist'— and this is 
fully acknowledged. Members of our family are now 
living who witnessed my father write the 'Tradil 
tions,' and numerous friends of my late parents 
could come forward, if needed, to substantiate all 
facts and particulars connected with the publication. 
I cannot forget that yeare since, when subsequen t 

' writings ' of my father's were reviewed in terms o t 
high commendation by many periodicals of an equa*, 
if not superior sUnding to the Athenceum, the latter 
was the only one which spoke unfavourably, and, by 
its untrue and ill-natured remarks, created within me 
—while yet a boy— a feeling of just indignation." 

— An epic poet sends the following complaint to 
the press :— ** A publisher writes, in the Pall Ma h 
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half profits. This was not the opinion of the late 
Mr. Spedding, who wrote a searching little work on 
the trade. Mr. Spedding's judgment was almost 
proverbially fair ; his mind was not incapable of 
grappling with accounts. Yet he came to the con- 
clusion that an author's share on the *half 
profits system ' is precisely what the publisher chooses 
to let him have. Your correspondent mocks the 
incapacity of authors to deal vnth accounts, but 
some publishers lighten our labour by giving us 
accounts so very meagre. I possess a fstereotyped 
work, and I receive its accounts thus : — * To print- 
ing and paper, so much ' — a good deal. How much 
for paper, how much for printing? I am not 
encouraged to ask. I have been informed by an 
ex-publisher, that * commissions ' is a term known 
to the trade. It does not appear in the accounts, 
nor does * overs ' — a word doubtless connected with 
cricket. And what are 'trade allowances,' which 
the author of a work published at his own expense 
pays for in ready money ? These are among the 
things an author would like to know. Meantime, 
are we most to admire the good nature or condemn 
the speculative spirit of publishers, who • too often ' 
bring out books; (on the ' half profits system ') from 
which there are no profits to halve ? Let us poor 
authors save publishers from themselves and their 
losses ; let us decline to publish on the * half profits 
system," which is such a favourite with publishers, 
any more. *Our little systems have their day,* 
says Mr. Tennyson (I wonder if he goes in for half 
profits). Let us hope that the system of half profits 
has had «/f day, and will * cease to be.* " We can 
assure the epic poet that, as a rule, authors do not 
lose by the system of which he complains. It is better 
not to have a profit than make a heavy loss — as most 
writers wculd be sure to do— if they were to publish 
at their own risk. 
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London and Country Newepapers. 

, OflElce— 146, Fleet Street, London, SLC. ' st. piiIi*V,lLoido^ 



SELECT, VARIED, & COMPREHENSIVE. 

Many Thousand Volttmes of the best Books of 
the season are in circniation at 

MUDIFS SELECT LIBAABT. 

Fresh Copies are added at the denuuid increases, 
and an ample supply is provided of all forth- 
coming Books of general interest as they appear. 

SnkKaiption One Guinea per Annum. 

Prospectuses postage free on application. 

MU DIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET. 

Branch Offices— 

•>«x. R egent-street, and g, King«street, CheapsJde. 

THE QUARTEBLY REVIEW, 

No. 307, irillbe pubUshcd on FRIDAY, OCTOBER udh. 

CONTIMTS. 

I. HENRT ERSKINB AND HIS TIMES. 
II. THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY AND 

CANON COOK. 
HI. GREEK SCULPTURE. 
IV. VAUBAN AND MODERN SIEGES. 
V. THE NEW RELIGION OF NATURE. 
VI. FISH SUPPLY OF LONDON. 
VIL OXFORD UNDER THE PURITANS. 
VIII. TRN YEARS OF ITALIAN PROGRESS. 
IX. DR. PUSEY AND THE CHURCH. 
X. JUSTIFICATION OF LORD BEACONS- 
FIELD'S POLICY. 

JOHN M URRAY, Albemarle-streel. 
f "" 

Just published, price Sixpence, post free Sevenpcnce. 

THE DOOMED COMET 

AND THtt WORLD'S BKD. 

By J. A. WESTWOOD OLIVER. 

Containing a popular account of Uie Comet wW<A is 

expected to fall into the Sun, and of the influence which 

the caustrophe wdl probably have upon the earth. 

WYMAN and SONS, 74-^. G««at Qoeen^treet, London, 

and through all Bo oksellers. 

6(l,ls.2s.6(l"KEATniG'SP0WDEr 

This Powder, so celebrated and perfectly unnyalW m 
destroying BUGS, BEETEES, FLEAS, MOTHb, and dl 

i cleaoli 

^^ ^^^ ^ ,« „^. jprinkled 

with'the Pow'deV before placing away. It is intalsable 
to take to the Seaside. To 
upon having 

"KEATING'S POWDER." 

No other Powder is effectual. Sold mfy in tins, ^• 
If., and as. 6d.^ - 

To Get Rid of Worms in Children. 

Procure a tin of 

"KEATINQ'S WORM TABLETS. 

This unique medicine is certain to cure, and »gj5! 
taken with absolute safety by the youngest chiW.*T^ 
IS. i*d., ol all Chemistt (by poet 15 Stamps). KiATiiw 



destroying uuvr:^, ijiic.i*.E.j, r i-nrt.^, »i.vr *».«,—-—- 
Insects (whilst perfectly harmless to all animal lite), 
should be kept ready in every househola. It is cl*??J 
in use. All Woollens and Furs sbonld be well spnnWed 
- ~ * • ' placing away. It is mvalsable 
To avoid disappointment insist 
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MESSRS. HATCHARD 'S LIST. 

BY BISHOP OXENDEN. 
1- The Parables of our Lord. 

35th Thousand. Fcap. 8to, large type, cloth, Ss. 

2. The Pathway of Safety ; 

Or, CoTnaEL to the Awakened. 281st Thousand. 

Fca». 8to, large type, 2s. 6d. ; roaQ,44. 6d. ; mor., 7s. 

CTwap Ed^ gmalltype,limp, 1$.; roan^ 2».6d., mor., 4«. 6d, 

3. The Ohristian Life. 47th Thousand. 

Fcan. 8?o, ol., large t7pe,2s.6d. : roan, 4fl.6d.,mor.,78. 
Cheap Ed., tmiall (up«, limp, 1«. ; rwin, 28.6d. ; mor, 4«. 6i. 

4. Portraits from the Bible. TwoVolutncB. 

Old Testament. 37th Thou. {Fcap. 8?o, oL, as. 6d. 
New Testament. 25th Thou, f each. 

2 tolvmes h<nind %n one, roan, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, 10s. 6d. 

5. Oottage Sermons ; or. Plain Words to 

the Poor. I2th Thousand. Fcap. 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

6. Cottage Shadings. 

7th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

7. A Simple Exposition of the Psalms. 

8th Thon. Two Tois. crown 8vo, cloth, 3b. 6d. each. 

8. Decision. 

27th Thousand. 18mo, large ^ype, cloth. Is. 6d. 

9. Family Prayers for Four Weeks. 

1st Series. 120th Thou. I Fcap. 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; roan, 
2Qd Series. 22ad Thou. ) 48. 6d. ; mor., 7s. each. 
2 eolanws bound in one, roan, 7s. 6d. ; morocco, lOs. 6d. 

10. Family Prayers. Complete Eight Weeks. 
Very large type. 8vo, cL, 68.; roan, 9s. j mor., 128. 

11. Prayers for Private Use. 

12^^rd Thou. ISmo, cl.. Is. ; roan, 2s. ; mor. or calf, 9a, 

12. Words of Peace ; 

Ob, The Blessinos jjxd Trials of SiGnrssB. 
71st Thousand. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

13. The Home Beyond ; or, a Happy Old Age. 

173rd Thousand. Fcap, Siro, cloth, Is. 6d. 

14. Fervent Prayer. 

42nd Thousand. IBmo, limp oloth. Is. 

15. God's Message to the Poor. 

22nd Thousand. ISmo, eloth. Is. 6d. 

16. The Labouring Man's Book. 

52nd Thousand. ISmo, cloth. Is. 6d. 

17. The Story of Ruth. 

14th Thousand. 18mo, limp cloth. Is. 

18. Plain History of the Christian Church. 

9th. housand. ISmo, limp cloth, Is. 

19. Oteftt Truths la vei^ Plain Language. 

37th Thousand. 18mo, limp cloth. Is 
Over Two Million Copies of this Author's Works have 
Seen sold. 



BY THE AUTHOR OP "PEEP OF DAr 

1. The Peep of Day; 

ASkbibs or THE Earliest Belioious Instrttction. 
556th Th. 2711., cl., 28. ; rox. 28. 6d. ; Cheip Ed. Is. 2d. 
I>itAwiHG-BooM Ed., with 11 Col. 111. 16mo, cl. 3s. 6d. 

2. Speaks ot lAght \ 

Ob, Fiftt-two Facts feom the Bible. 

4eth Th. 52 n., cl., 2s. 6d. ;roz.3s. Cheap Ed. Is. 6d. 

3. Line upon Line ; 

Or, a Second Series of Bbligious Instruction. 
Part I. 297th Th. 30 HI. 18mo, ol., 2s. 6d. ; rox., 3s. 
Part 11. 286th Th. 37 HI. 18mo, d., fti. 6d. ; rox., 3s. 
ChM,p Edilion, Illustrated, Ump cloth, each Is. 4d. 

4. Precept upon Precepi. 

41st Th. 68 lU. cl., 2b. 6d. ; rox., 3s. OheapEd. Is. 6d. 

5. Aposiled PrcfMiing to Jews ftOentiles. 

Ob, The Acts Explained to Childben. 

Uth Th. 27 II. cl., 2s. 6d. : roxh., Ss. Cheap Ed.l8.4d. 

6. Lines Left Out. 

5Zth Th. 28 HI: cL, 2a. 6^.^ rox., 3». Cheap Ed., ls.<d. 

7. The Kings of Israel and Judah. 

22iid Tlk 27lu. d., 28. Gd. ; rox. Ss. Cheap £d. U.6d. 

8. The Captivity of Judah. 

13th Th. 27 lU. cl, 2s. 6d. ; rox., Ss. Cheap Ed. Is. 6d. 

9. More About Jesus. . 

STth Th. 26 111. fiX Ss. 64^] rox*, U. Ch«ap Bd. lft.,li. 

Near Hom^ ; 

Ob, Eubop* I>escribed to Children. 

With Anecdotes. New Ed (87thTh.)carefullyreTised 

With25full-p4ge^79 smniler IL a^MAp. Fop.8TO.cl.5s. 

Far Off' Part It 

Ob, Asia Dbscbibed. With Anecdotes. 

Now Edit. (lethThous.). Berised, fcap. 8ro, Ss. 

With95small,16full-page,&2Corr*d II. ACol'r'dMap. 

Faff Off, Part n. 

Ob, Oceania, Africa, & America Descbibed. With 
Anecdotes. New Ed., with over 200 II. and Coloured 
Map: 36th Thous. Carefully revised. Fcap. 8vo, 5s. 

13. Beading without Tears ; 

A Pleasant Mode of Learning to Bbad. 
Part I. fi6th TIlDUb. 520 10. Large type, cL, 2s. 6d. 
PartH. 22nd Thous. 13J1U. Large type, ol.,28.6d. 
Comply in One Vol., lUtu., 16m6, chth extra, 4s. 6d. 

14. Beading Disentangled. 

A Series of Classified Lessons in 37 sheets. 
4s.the8et plain; mounted, 78.— 7b. col. mounted, lOs, 
Owr a JCillton and a Half Copvw of this Author's World 
hawhMnsold, 



10. 



11. 



12. 



HATCHABDB, FnbllShen, 187, PiOOAdilly, London. 



JAMES CLARKE AND GO.'S BOOKS- 

MBS. WOBBOISE'S NEW VOLUMES. 

SISSIE. By EiTMA Janb Worboisk. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

MAUDE BOLIWGRBOZB. By Emma 

Jane Wobboisi. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. New Edition. 

THE STORY of PENELOPE. By 

Emma Jane Wobboisb. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

THE HEIRS Of ERRINQTON. By 

Emma Jahb Wobboise. Crowd 8vo, cloth, 5s. 



THE OLD ABBOT'S ROAD. A 

Novel, hv Lizzie Alldbidoe, Author of '* By Love 
and Law/' " Clare," " The World She Avcoke in," &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

" In every way this book is very good readmy. . . . 
The charm of the book is to be found in the delicacy 
with which character is drawn, in the vigorous style, 
and, above all, in the earnestness of conviction which 
makes itself felt throughout." — SpwtaJtor. 

** Decidedly above the average of its kind."— PoU 
Moll QoMUe. 

*' The story i8 well constructed, aud the characters, 
especially the girls, well described." — British Qtuirterly 

TWENTr-NINTH THOUSAND. 

TASTY DISHES; A Choice Selec- 
tion of Two Hundred and Forty Tested Becipes 
for Breakftist, Dinner, Tea, and Supper, Price 
One Shilling. 



BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOB THE LITTLE ONE& 

ELFINLAND. By Josephine Pollard. 

Printed entirely in Colours on Finely-finished 
Paper. Price, in Handsome lUnminatad Cover, 
78. 6d. 

CHRISTMAS EHYMES and NEW 

TEABS CHIMES. By MABY D. BBINE. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Price, in Handsome 
Illuminated Covers, 6s. 

The ROSEBUD : A New Monthly 

Maf^azine of Nursery Nurture and Amusement. 

With Choice Illustrations. Price Thbbsfencb. 

*''A charming Magazine."— Illustrated London 

News. 

The ROSEBUD ANFUAL. Comprising 

the Twelve Monthly Numbers of the Bosbbud. 
and containing no less than Two Hundred and 
Fifty charming Pictures. Elegantly bound in 
cloth, 4«. [Beady cSboxd Nov. 10. 

The CHRISTMAS ROSEBUD. A Special 

Extra Double Number of the Bosxbdd, crowded 
witii seasonable pictures. Price Sixpence. 

[Beady in November. 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD ANNUAL 

for 1883 win contain a number of Complete 
Tales by favourite authors, with Obiqinal Illus. 
TBATI0N8, Is. [Beody next month. 



NEW VOLUME BY J. EWINO KITCHIB. 

EAST ANGLIA: Personal Recollections 

and Historical Associations. By J. EWINQ 
BITCHIE (*' Christopher Crayon "). Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 400 pp., 68. [In iU Press. 

THE PHILOSOFHY OF MISSIONS : A 

PresenUday Plea. By T. B. SLATEB (of the 
London Missionary Society). Crown 8vo, cloth, 
2s. 6d. INow Beady. 

JAMES CLABKB 4 CO., IS A U» FLEET-ST, E.C. 

THE GHRISTIiN WORLD PULPIT 

O/ li^EDNESDA V, OCTOBER i8, contuins :— 
SELF-SURRENDER. By the Rev. Caaon Duck 

WORTH. _ .. 

RELIGION IN POLITICS. A tectureroom Talk. 

Hv the Rev. Henry Wabd Bkhchbr. 
CHRiSr AND i HE COMMUNION. By the Rev. 

Dr. CuLROSS. ^ 

THE CHURCH AND THE CHILDREN. By the 

Rev. F. Wagstapf. ^ , „„^,.„ 

THOROUGH CONSBCRATION : A PRESRNT- 

DAYPOSSlBILirY. By the Rev. Hugh Pbjcb 

HVCHBS. 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE; OR, HOME HOMILIES. 

By the Rev. Abthur Mubsbll. 
HARVEST A WITNESS FOR GOD. By the Rev. 

J. P. Glbdstonk. 
" GLORY BEGUN BELOW." 
THE CROSS-BEARER. By the Rev. C. H. Spurgbon. 

LOHBOK JAKVS OLABKB ft CO.. IS ft 14. FLBN^TBBBT. 



SINGER'S 
SEWING 

MACHINES 

MORE POPULAR THAN EVEB. 

SALES EXCEED HALF-A-MILLION 
ANNUALLY. 

DURING THE YEAR 1881 THE SALES AMOUNTED 
TO O6X5OOO HACHINE8 1 

SINGER'S 

SEWING 

MACHINES 

ABB THE 

SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST 

FOB EVBBT DBSCBIPTION OF SEWING. 
PRICE FBOK o64 4Se 
A LIBISRAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 

ON HIRE 



2/6 



PER WEEK. 



WITH OPTION OF PURCHASE, 

AND 

WITHOUT ADDITION TO THE PRICE. 



AT THE 

PRESTON GUILD, 

SEPTEMBEB, 1882, 

SINGER'S 

SEWING 

MACHINES 

BBCSiySD 

THE HIGHEST AWARD. 



BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

WHY are several Manufacturers now 
making Imitations of The Singer Manu- 
facturing Company's Machines? The 
public will draw their own inference'— 

Gold is ConttDoallf Connterfetted, Brass 
and Tin Never. 

TO AVOID DECEPTION, 

BUT ONIT AT THB OITICES OP 

The Singer ManufactariDg Goinpy. 

CHIBir OOUNTINQ HOUBE IN THB UNITED 
KINGDOM, 

39, POSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, 

LONDON, E.G., 
And 842 Branch OffiopB in aU the Principal 
Digitized bycW-OOQlC 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

NOW READY AT ALL TEE LIBRARIES. 



THIBD THOUSAND OP 

PANNY KBMBLB'S 

BECOBDS OF I^ATEB LIFE. 

In 3 toIb. cr. 8ro» 328. 

*'A repertory of interesticg and amnBiDg anecdotes 

and instructive reminiscences of great men iind women. 

It is diiBotilt to plnnge anywhere at hazard into these 

three Tolumes without being foscinatod." — Daily 

••Abounds in literary beauty, and in thoughtful, 
eminently suggestive passages."— Quarterly Review. 

•• Mrs Kemble's ' Becords of Later Life ' is a book of 
great interest."— Spectator.. 

•' It would be hard to find a book more thoroughly en- 
joyable .... and the reader whom we nave 
directed to its perusal will own himself our debtor for a 
profitable hint."— New York World. 

SECOND EDI nON OP 

SOCIAL EQUALITY. By W. H. 

MALLOCE» Author of " Is Life Worth Living?" 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 68. 

"Has the great merit of cleamees and readable- 
ness."— Athenffium . 

*• Mr. Mallock's book is one which all ought to read." 
—Morning Post. 

•' Mr. Mallock is one of the most vigorous writers of 
the day. His stylo is clear and his manner lively." — 
Observer. , , ,. ^ ^ ^ 

•• A work of pure thought and pure English ; a book 
that, along with his other works, will hand its author's 
name down to posterity as that of one of the foremost 
thinkers of his time."— Fifeshire JoumeL 



MESSRS. LONGMANS^ PUBLICATIONS. 



POPULAR NOVELS. 

Each in 3 vols. 
ROBIN. By Mrs. PARE, Author of 
•• Adam and Eve," " Dorothy Fox," Ac. 

*'. . . In short, the author's story is excellent from 
first to last, and wlU recommend itself to all those who 
care for a well and gracefully-written novel."— Morning 
Post. 

*'Mrs. P^rr is neyer dull; her keen perceptions, 
womanly delicacy, and generous sympathies carry the 
reader with her through every page."— Queen. 

DAISIES AND BUTTBBCUPS. By 

Mrs. BIDDELL, Author of " The Mystery in 
Palace Gardens," Ac. 

*' This novel is one which can be thoroughly reooiii« 
mended to our readers. ... the descriptioui of 
Surrey scenery being given with the tonoh of a loving 
and sympathetic hand."— Illustrated London News. 

*< •The characters are as true to nature as the speak- 
ing likeneeses we meet with in old family galleries 
which we know and feel must be the almost living pre- 
sentments of persons who have breathed and moved, 
and yet which impress us as effigies of folks out of the 
oommon. As studies of ohaxacter the two men who live 
tosether so much, and who hate and despise each other 
■o thoroughly, are most admirable. We doubt if the 
ffifted antnor has written a book which evinoee a 
greater knowledge of human nature or one which is 
faller of shrewd wit than this tale." -Standard. 

A PBABLBS8 LIFE. By CHAELES 
QXJBNTIN, Author of ** So Toung, my Lord, and 
True.** 
ALASNAM'S LADY. By LESLIE 
KEITH, Author of " Surrender," Ac. 
** An exceptionally good novel ; the varioas oha- 
ncters are well drawn, the plot is clererly put to 
sether, and special skill is shown in the dialogue. There 
lA abrightneea and delicacy of touch about the oonver- 
tations which are very attractive. It is not often that 
it is a real pleasure to read a new novel from beginning 
to end, but we can honestly say that we have found it 
■o in * Alftsnam's Lady.' " — John Bull. 

'* A new and very pleasant romance, f^ of talent, 
good feeling, and true deiiorlptiom of modem life. The 
characters are remarkably well drawn."— Morning 

•• The book has a really charming heroine, and the 
setting and Spauiah life and scenery are fresh and pic- 
taresque."— Pall Mall Oaaette. 

" The scene is laid for the most part in Spain. Several 
members of this communitr are nit off with no little 
humour and smartness." — Atheneenm. 

A WESTERN WILDPLOWEH. By 

KATHAKINB LEE. 

*' Is a lively story, and in it also there is a good deal 
of quiet drollerr. Is humorously clever. The cha- 
racters are excellent."— Times. 

** Is really ftdmirable. The group is as good as, or better 
than, any of Mr. Troliope's clerical interiors. The book 
may be very strongly reoommended." — Academy. 

MBS. BA.VBN'S TEMPTATION. By 

the Author of " Dr. Hardy's Marriage," &c. 



BICHAED BENTLEY AND SON, 
8, NEW BXJKLINOTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majnty th$ Qiuen. 



LONGMANS' MAGAZINE. No. L November, 1882. 8vo. Price 

SIXPENCE. 

Contents :— 

aHICKER THAN WATER. By Jambs Payn. Chapters I. to IV. 

ATOMS, MOLECULES, AND ETHER WAVES. By John Uyndall, F.R.S. 

LEXINGTON. By W. D. Howklls. 

DEPARTED. By the Author of " John Halifax Gentleman." 

OUR ORIGIN AS A SPECIE^. By Richard Ow«h, C.B., P.R.S. 

A GOSSIP ON ROMANCE. By R. L. Stbvbnso.v. 

SOME POINTS IN AMERICAN SPEECH AND CUSTOMS. Chapter L By Edward A.Fekbmam 
LL.D., D.CL. 

THE BLACK POODLE. By F. Anstky, Author ot " Vice-Vena/' 

HISTORY OP THE PAPACY DURING THE REFORMA- 
TION. By M. CRBIGHTON, M. A ., late FeUow and Tutor of Merton CoUef#, Oxford, a rob.. 8«o, 3»« 

THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA; Virginia, Maryland, and the 

Carolina*. By J. A. DOYLE, Fellow of All Souls' College, Oaford. 8/0, with Map, t8«. 

HISTORIC WINCHESTER ; or, England's First Capital. By 

A. K. BRAMSTON and A. C. LEROY. Crown 8vo. [Nearly r<>a.]r. 

MESSER AGNOLO'S HOUSEHOLD ; a Cinque Cento 

Florentine Story. By LEADER SCOTT, Author of " The Reoaistince in Italy," fcc. Crown 8vo. 

[Nearly ready 

MEMOIR OF AUGUSTUS DE MORGAN. By his Wife, Sophia 

ELIZABETH DE MORGAN. With Selection! from his Letters. 8yo. with Portrait, 14% 

A SALAD OF STB AY LEAVES By George Halse, Author of "Sir 

Guy da Gny," fcc. With Frontispiece hy the late Hablot K. Browne (Phiz). Crown 8vd. 7s. 6d. 

REMINISCENCES CHIEFLY OF ORIEL COLLEGE AND 

the OXFORD MOVEMENT. By the Rev. THOMAS MOZLEY, M.A. Second Edition, revised, 
with a New Preface, s voli ., crown 8vo, 18s. 

FRANCIS BACON'S PROMUS OF FORMULARIES AND 

ELEGANCI BS. Illustrated by Passages from Shaken>eare. By Mrs. H. POTT. WHh * Pre&ce by the 

[Neariy ready. 



Rev. £. A. Abbott, D.D. 8vo. 



THE HEBREW PSALTER, OR BOOK OF PRAISES, commonly 

called the Psalms of David; A New Metrical Tranelatioo. By WILLIAM DIGBY SEYMOUR, Q.C., 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE WIFE'S MANUAL; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on Several 

Occasions of a Matron's Life. By the Ute W. CALVERT, Minor Canon of St Paol's. Crown 8vo, Gs. 

A HISTORY OF CLASSICAL LATIN LITERATURE. By 

G. A. SIMCOX, M.A., Fellow of Queen's Collefe, Oxford, t vols., 8vo, [Nearly raady. 

JAPANESE ARTS ; A Description of the Architecture, Decorative Arts, and 

Art Industries of Japan from Personal Obnrvation. By CHRISTOPHBR DRESSBR* Ph.IX, V.L.S. 
With numerous lUustrationt. [Neatly rrH j. 

IN TRUST ; the Story of a La^y and her Lover. By Mn. 

OLIPHANT. NmraiidClM.p«rOtbiB.tEilitimi, coapltteiaOmVolome. Ctvmt^t*. 

WILLIAM HOWITT'S VISITS TO REMARKABLE PLAGES 

New Edition, in One Volume, with the Original Illustrations, about lo in Butebcr. Cmwa 8vo, 7*. 6d« 

COOKERY AND HOUSEKEEPING; a Manual of Domestic 

Economy for Large and Small Families. By Mrs. HENRY RSEVE. Third EJ^cion. With 8 Celowed 
Plates and 37 Woodcuts. Crown 8?o, 7s. 6d. '^ 

THE BRITISH NAVY; its Strength, Resources, andAdmixiis- 

t'ation. By Sir THOMAS BRASSEV, K.C.B., M.P., M.A. In Six Volumes, toyal 8va. wiili many 
ll'ustratu ns. Vol. I., 10'. 6d. { Vols. II. and III., ss. 6 }. each. Vol. IV. in the | 
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IMMANUEL KANT.* 

The remark of Heine that it is difficult 
to write the life and history of Immanuel 
Kant, since he had neither life nor history, 
comes to our mind as we open this attempt 
to construct for the first time an elaborate 
and painstaking account of the external 
details of the life of the hermit of Konigs- 
berg. Heine has summed up, in a single 
happy phrase, almost all that the world 
bas hitheito cared to know of the father 
of Critical Philosophy. He lived, said 
Heine, "the mechanically-ordered and 
almost abstract life of a bachelor in a 
quiet, retired little street of Konigs- 
berg, an old city on the north-east border 
of Germany. I do not believe that the 
large dock of the cathedral did its daily 
work with less passion and with greater 
regularity than its countryman, Immanuel 
Kant To rise, drink coffee, write, deliver 
lectures, eat, take walks, everything had 
ks appointed time, and the neighbours 
knew that it was exactly half-past three 
o'clodL when Kant, in his grey coat, 
and with his Spanish reed in his hand, 
stepped out of his door, and walked 
towards the small Linden Avenue, which 
is still called after him the ' Philosopher's 
Walk.' Eight times he walked up and 
down there, at all seasons of the year, 
and when the weather was unfavourable, 
or the grey clouds portended rain, his old 
servant, Lampe, might be seen wander- 
ing anxiously behind him, with a large 
umbrella under his arm, like a picture of 
Providence. Strange contrast,' as Heine 
sarcastically adds, ** between the outer 
life of this man and his destructive world- 
crushing thoughts. The good people of 
Konigsberg saw in him nothing but a pro- 
fessor of philosophy, and when he passed 
them they greeted him kindly, and per- 
haps set their watches by him." 

This summary of the externals of Kant's 
life, in Heine's best manner, describing him 
as passionless as the cathedral clock, and 
a kind of animated sun-dial, by which the 
promenaders under the IJnden at Konigs- 
berg u^ to set their watches, perhaps 
explains why his countrymen have shrunk 
from a biography of Kant. This Emeritus 
professor of Wittenberg College, Ohio, 
Dr. Stuckenberg, who, we should con- 
clude from his name, is himself of German 
descent, evidently thinks otherwise. IjLe 
bas expressed his astonishment that a , 

• The Life of Immanoel Kant. By J. H. W. Stucken- 
hm%M DJ>» late Prefessor of Wittenberg College, Ohio. 
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century has gone by since the publica- 
tion of the Kritik of Pure Reason^ 
without a single attempt to write the 
philosopher's life on the large scale we are 
accustomed to in this country. It is cer- 
tainly remarkable, as Dr. Stuckenberg 
j) observes, that "within one hundred years 
after the publication of the Kritik of Pure 
Peasofty no biography of its author has 
appeared in the English language. Even 
in Germany, where his philosophy is 
studied so extensively, and has been the 
occasion of an immense number of works, 
but little attention has been paid to the 
life of Kant, and the biographies of him 
have been far from satisfactory." Thereasons 
for this apparent neglect is, as he goes on 
to remark, that the materials for such a 
work are widely scattered, and require much 
research, and " one may glean long and 
on many a field, and as the result of hb 
labours bring home only a light sheaf, and 
even that nearly all straw." 

We fear that this remark by anticipa- 
tion seems to indicate tkm character of 
this last attempt of Dr. Stuckenberg. We 
have gone through this solid volume of 
some 500 octavo pages, and have gleaned 
little that was not known already to 
every student of philosophy. The outlines 
of Kant's life are so well known, and 
have been told in every handbook of 
philosophy, that we think comparatively 
little is left to a gleaner such as this 
Ohio ex-professor admits himself to be. 

And yet, as a tribute to Kant's 
memory, prepared, but not published, on 
the exact centenary (1881) of the publica- 
tion of Kant's epoch-making work, 
the Kritik^ this life of the Konigsberg 
sage and recluse is a deserving perform- 
ance. It is written in a painstaking way, 
and does not pass over a single particu- 
lar which will throw light on a character 
remarkable enough in itself, apart from 
its importance in the history of philosophy. 
Kuno Fischer, who, on the whole, has an- 
alysed the peculiarities of Kant's charac- 
ter, as well or better than any other writer, 
sums it up in these two traits, " Individu- 
ality " and " Method." He remarks with 
much acuteness that generally these two 
qualities of mind are contrasted, and 
seldom found combined in the same 
character. The man of method is seldom 
one of marked individuality ; on the other 
hand, the man of genius, whose idiosyn- 
crasy, as we might say (to borrow a phrase 
of the old school of Humourists), is very 
marked, is generally anything but the 



slave to his habits. But Kant was both 
In his external life he was a prim ok 
bachelor, a martinet to early rising, and th 
discharge of all his duties with a kind o 
clockwork regularity. The people o 
Konigst)erg, as we have seen froth Heine 
could set their watches by Kant's mov< 
ments. He was thrifty to a fault, prou< 
but penurious, able to boast that he di« 
not owe a farthing in the world, an. 
dying at the age of 80, he had amassed 
fortune by sheer thrift, which would hav 
been respectable in this country, and which 
in Germany made him almost a millionair 
among professors. Wedonotknowwhethe. 
his personalty was sworn to as in thi 
country but it will astonish our readers to 
learn that on a stipend of not more than an 
English curate's salary he managed to lay 
by some 25,000 thalers, besides providing 
handsomely during his life pensions for 
several poor relations. How ne managed 
all this Is one of those mysteries of north 
German Sparsamkeit which we must leave 
to North Genaaas to explain. And yet 
Kant was no miser, and certainly no as- 
cetic. He liked a good table, and in his 
later years entertained liberally, according 
to the frugal scale of living usual among 
Germans. A dinner of soup, three courses, 
and a small bottle of wine for each guest, is 
something more than Diogenes' fare. He 
entertained on this scale for many years a 
small company, once or twice a week, of 
select guests never less than the Graces or 
never more than the Muses, and yet he 
managed to lay by money. How it was 
done IS a mystery which none of his bio- 
graphers have explained, but perhaps the 
secret of it all was that he was all his 
life-time a methodist of time and 
money as rigorous as John Wesley. 
In many respects these two remarkable 
men — both octogenarians — and both the 
foremost men of their respective countries 
— resembled each other. In both alike, the 
opposite tides of method and individual 
impulse met and counteracted each other. 
Kuno Fischer has seized, as we think, the 
true key to Kant's character in this re* 
markable generalisation. He was beyond 
all other men — Wesley alone excepted — 
the most individual of men, and yet the 
most tied and bound by the chain of his 
habits. How so much inner liberty of 
will, with so much outer restraint of 
method, could be harmonised, is one of 
those paradoxes which, perhaps, is better 
stated than explained The German 
proverb, Ohne Gesetz Min<. rJ^r^it—- 
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without law no Uberty--p#rhaps accouats 
for it. Kant, like Wejley, began as 
a rigorous Methodist, and only at- 
taiqed th^ higher internal liberty by 
carrying out these rules of daily living to 
their logical extreme. He lived by clock- 
work, and it is amusing to note that the 
only real friend he seems to have clasped 
to his heart was an Englishman — Green, 
a merchant in Konigsberg, who was 
a prim old bachelor— if possible, a still 
greater martinet to living by rule than 
himself. On one occasion Kant agreed 
to meet Green at 8 a.nL, and to take a 
walk together. At 7.45, Green put on his 
hat ; at 8, to the stroke of the clock, he 
was at the appointed place. Looking 
round and not seeing Kant, he at once 
made off, disgusted at the apparent un- 
punctuality of the philosopher. One half 
minute later Kant appeared, and called 
after him; but Green would not look 
back. The engagement had been broken. 
The following anecdote illustrates Kant's 
attention to trifles : — 

The Broken Glass. 
Even in trifles the great thinker sometimes 
manifested an anxiety which revealed his cha- 
racteristic painstaking care. One day at 
dinner the servant broke a wine-glass, and 
Kant ordered all the fragments to be gathered 
on a plate and placed before him. Scarcely was 
dinner over, when he requested his guests to 
go with him for the purpose of burying the 
pieces, a duty which he could not entrust to 
his servant. A spade was "broughtj and the 
whole party entered the garden, to find a 
suitable place for interment. Every propo- 
sitioti to bury it here or there waF met by 
Kant with the objection that it might one day 
injure some person. At last a secluded spot 
was found beside an old wall, a deep hole was 
dug, and in the presence of the -ptitty the 
glass was oaref ully buried. 

His table and its appointments are 
described by Dr. Stuckenberg with a 
minuteness which, in the case of any 
less considerable man, would seem trifling. 
In Kant's case, however, as his French 
biographer said of Newton, we should 
like to know how the philosopher ate and 
drank, precisely for the reason that the 
more a man is above the intellectual 
standard of his fellow men do we like to 
catch points in which he is on the same 
level as ourselves. 

Kant at Table. 
For many years he ate only one meal a day, 
but that with a keen a4>petite* JThe dinner 
usually consisted of three courses — namely 
soup, dried pulse with fish, and a roast' 
together with a dessert of cheese, to which 
fruit was added in summer. When he enter- 
tained a large company, an extra course was 
provided and also cake. Every guest had H 
pint bottle of wine beside his plate, red or 
white, whichever he preferred. Kant had the 
reputation of being a tery hearty eater, but it 
shotild be remembered that for many years, 
aside from the tea in the morning, he took no 
other refreshment between his dinners. He 
always drank wine and water at dinner, never 
beer, against which ha had a strong prejudice. 
If he heard of any one who died in the prime of 
life, Kant would say, "He probably drank 
beer } *' and if Um indisposition of a person 
was mentioned, ne was apt to ask, •' Does ha 
drink beer at night ?"^ He regarded that 
beverage as slow poison. 



f As a host, Kant made special efforts to please 
his giaitsts, and noted theur favourite mshes, 
in order that he ptight provide theiil when 
they appeared at the table at the next time. 
In die invitation of his guests he manifested 
unusual delicacy, never inviting them on the 
preceding day, lest the acceptance of his invi- 
tation at that time might interfere with 
accepting any other invitation which they 
might receive > but he always invited them on 
the day their company was desire^. For 
awhile Professor Kraus dined with him daily, 
Sundays accepted ; yet Eant had him invited 
every morning, thinking that this was required 
by politeness ; and though Eant was a regular 
Sunday guest at the house of an EnglisK 
friend, named Motherby (Green's partner), 
this friend, in deference to his views, was care- 
ful to send him an invitation every Sunday 
morning. 

His usual guests, knowing his rigid punc- 
tuality, were careful to arrive in time ; and 
promptly at one o'clock Lampe would open 
the door and say, " The soup is on the table." 
In passing from the study to the dining-room 
the weather was the usual subject of conversa- 
tion, the theme being continued after they 
were seated. This was one of his favourite 
topics. He made his observations of its state 
with curious care, frequently consulting the 
barometer and thermometer, which were nung 
conveniently near for that purpose; he dis- 
cussed the influence of the weather on health 
and mortality, and liked to have his guests 
speak on the same topic. Instead of regarding 
it as a hackneyed theme which should be ex- 
cluded from society, te thought it the most 
natural topic to introduce a conversation. 
Other subjects might seem abrupt, but the 
weather naturally suggests itself witen one 
b^ just come into the house, and especially is 
it an excellent and easy theme for young per- 
sons and those easily embarrassed. 

When seated at table, Kant would say, 
" Now,, gentleiasn 1 " which was the signal 
for beginning the dinner. He wanted his 
guests to feel as much at home as if in their 
own house ; ceremony was banished, and each 
guest, contrary to the rules prevalent in 
society, was expected to help himself. Eant 
set the example of freedom from testraint, to 
promote which ho sometimes used provincial- 
isms, and encouraged his guests to do the same. 
As no ladies were present, the conventional 
forms of mixed society wore the more easily 
laid aside. 

No picture of Kant's home is com- 
plete unless his old servant, Martin 
Lampe, is made a prominent figure in the 
background. Ai we might expect with a 
confirmed old bacheloir like Kant, his 
major-domo and factotum Lampe was a 
person who was in a sense historical. 
His iervant, Lampe. 

He had been a soldier, and in the army had 
acquired that mechanical regularity which 
characterised his service of Kant for more 
than thirty years. Being careful to execute 
orders promptly and literally, and knowing 
how to adapt himself to the peculiarities of 
Kant, he had made himself very essential to his 
Qomfort. Unfortunately ho was given to drink. 
His master was liberal towards him at first, 
but this encouraged him in his intemperate 
habits, and he was sometimes drunk in the 
presence of Kant, abused his trust, demanded 
additions to his salary, came home at unsea- 
sonable honrf, and, in spite of promises to do 
better, became worse, and at last was re- 
garded as incorrigible. Kant became very 
suspicious of Latnpe, and regarding severity as 
the only successful method of dealing with 
him, he treated him quite hanfaly. FinaUy, 
lust whei^ his services seemed most necessary, 
he. had to be dismissed. It was suspected 
that he had made an assault on Kant, who 



would never tell what he had done, but said 
*' Lampe has so acted towards me that I am 
ashamed to staite what he did.'' He was dis- 
charged with ^ pensio* of forty thalers a year 
for life, with Ihe condition tlut if he or an 
emissary ever importuned for more money, the 
pension should be withdrawn. 

Lampe was exceedingly ignorant ; hut his 
long service with Kant made bim conceited ; 
evidently thinking that contact with the 
famous philosopher had enabled him to absorb 
considerable wisdom. It is said that Kant and 
he frequently disputed about the names of 
things, the titles of books, and the pronuncia- 
tion of words. For over thirty years Lampe 
had been sent twice a week to fetch the Har- 
tung newspaper ; and to avoid the confounding 
of this with the Hamburg pi^>er, Kant was 
always obliged to to repeat its name to the 
servant ; still he could not remember it, and 
constantly called it the Hartmann paper. 
Kant would order him to say Hartunjf ; but 
the implioation that he must learn its name 
from his master vexed him, and in a rough 
tone he would say, "Hartung's paper;" but 
the very next time it was brought,, the name 
was sore to be wrong again. There was, how- 
ever, one thing which Kant did succeed in 
teaching him, namely, who was the king of 
England. Jokingly he would ask him in the 
presence of his guests, " Who is King of 
England P " He was taught to reply, " Mr. 
Pitt." And it is stated that at last the notion 
that Pitt was king took such complete posses- 
sion of Kant's own mind that he wanted to know 
of no other King of England. 

Not till his old age was Kant's bedroom 
heated in winter, but his study was kept very 
warm. Lampe had the most explicit orders 
about the temperature ; bat bm he consulted the 
thermometer only when he made the fire, the 
sthdy was generally too hot, a condition of 
things to which Kant became accustomed, and 
which he at last actually required, so that he 
wanted seventy-live degrees Fahrenheit, and 
sometimes even had a fire in July or August. 

While Kant was all theory and thorooghlj 
unskilful in mechanical affairs, Lampe was as 
innocent of $kill us he was of theory, bnt 
possessed much rude foit!e. As a conseqneaoe, 
both were apt to be perplexed over trifles, 
especially whes thing* were out of repair. 
Kant would plan how to mend a broken arti- 
cle, whereupon Lampe would proceed to pnt 
the theory into practice; but by the apphca- 
tion of excessive and tinskilled force he often 
suooeeded in reducing the article to a conditioa 
which put aU future repair out of the ques- 
tion. 

One of the strangest features in Kant's 
character was his entire and complete re- 
jection of the tictism in whidi he h»d 
been brought up by his uiother. Of her r^- 
gious views it is impossible to say anythinf , 
since on this subject Kant maintained 
a reserve whiej^ was> to say the l^ast, sus- 
picious. He had elaborated a theory of 
morals sublime but cold and awe-inspir- 
ing as a Swiss Alp. The God of Kant, 
it has been truly remarked, inspires no 
love and no worship ; indeed, he would 
pronounce Him an idol if he did. Lo?e 
is in fact absorbed in duty; every- 
thing else is reduced to the cate- 
gorical imperative which is summed 
up in this statement : " Act in such a way 
that the maxim of thy conduct might be 
made agenerallaw.'' Soine of the Kaatian 
moralists, especially Schiller, have at- 
tempted to meckiate between the emotions 
and morals, and to introduce soul into Ins 
cold and heartless morality. But ib doiflg 
this they departed not-a/HjOe Aom the 
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standard of their master. His nature was 
one so purely intellectual, — ^in v^ich the 
emotional element was as much desiccated 
as if the juices had been dried up in that 
withered little physical frame, — that it is 
impossible to speak of his system as one 
which ever could attract the attention of 
mankind. He retired every evening, it is 
true, to spend an hour before bed-time in 
silent reflection, but he was never known 
to pray, and actually regarded prayer as 
a form of fetichism unworthy alike of the 
human intelligence or of the Supreme 
Being who was supposed to be its objecL 
We may here give Dr. Stuckenberg's ac- 
count of Kant's religious ideas, such as 
they were. 

HU Ayerslon to Formal Hellylon. 

His aTersion to formality in religion was 
partly due to the tendency of the times to 
▼alne forms for their own sake, and he went so 
fif in his opposition to this spirit as to reject 
all religious observances. He spoke oontemp- 
tnously of all acts of worship ; and all efforts to 
please Gtod otherwise than by means of a moral 
life he pronounced fetichism. And he declared 
that b^ween the degraded WogoUte who in 
the morning places &epaw of a bearskin on 
his head with the prayer, "Do not IdU me," 
and " the sublimated Puritan and Independent 
inConneoticut/' there is> indeed, a great gulf 
as far as the manifestations <^ theii* faith are 
conoomed, but there is none inpiinoipleythey 
belonging to the same class in that xespect. 
This class consists of those who place their 
divine service in that whieh does not make men 
better, namely, in faith in statutory dogmas 
or in the obBenrance ai certain ceremonies. 
Kant pronounoes it letiohiBm to regard WS 
religious observances, however few they may 
he, as necessary. Holding «uch views, it is 
not snrprising that for many years he nerer 
attended ehutch, and observed no reUffioiui 
Qsagee whatever. When a new nector of the 
university was inaugurated, the professors 
marched in procession to t^e cathedral, to 
attend religions services ; but linless lie him- 
self was the rector, Kant, instead of entei^g, 
paased by the ohoroh. 

He did not like the einginff in the chnrdies, 
and pronounced it mere baiaing. In prayer, 
whetner private or public, he had not the 
least faith ; and in his conversation as well as 
writings he treated it as a superstition, and 
held that to address anything unseen wonld 
open the wa^ for fanaticism. ^€(% only did 
he argue agamst prayer, but ne ^Iso ridiculed 
it, and decuired that a mstn would be ashamed 
to be caught by another in the attitude of 
prayer. . It is the custom of G^mans to stand 
at table while asking the bleiising » if anj one 
of his guests prepared to say grace, he wonld 
interrupt him by urnog him to sit down. In 
1802 Hasse said one day, " This is the day set 
a{>art for repentance and prayer." Kaut at 
first ridiculed the matt<er, but afterwards 
admitted that such a day might be useful ia 
leading persons to think of their sins. 

Some allowance must be made for the 
times in -which he lived, and t^e general 
reaction which had set in against 
positive religion in all shapes. In 
this respect Kant was only carried 
down tibe stream by the same Zett- 
Geist which made Frederick the Great 
the patron of French Deism, and led 
Goethe to remark that he was neither a 
Christian not an anti^^^hristian, but a 
decided non-Christian. This attitude of 
pore negation seems to us in this day 



intolerable when the farcfs for and against 
revelation are drawn up in contending 
lines, and where no middle point is con- 
ceivable. But in Kant's day it was other- 
wise. We may conclude this painful sub- 
ject with the following extract :— 
■ts ^eellnlMir Yean. 
Thinking it contemptible for any one to 
become devout in the weakness of old age, he 
declared that this should never be the case 
with him ; find he kept his promise, for during 
his greatest w^jakness and with death staring 
him in the face, there was a remarkable 
absence of all religious expressions. It is self- 
evident that his f»th could not be very cheerful, 
nor his hopes bright. His mind left many 
questions unsettled, questions concerning 
which souls of a deeply religious nature long 
for firm assurance. It is not strange that the 
faith which he built on his own postulates 
varied somewhat with his moods. While the 
close of his life was anything but cheerful, he 
seems generally to have been calm respecting 
religious subjects. His emotional nature 
does not appear to have asserted itself suffi- 
ciently to express any earnest longing for 
eternal life. The other world was not one of 
hii favourite topics of conversation, and he 
himself followed the rule which he laid down 
for others,— not to attempt to pry into the 
secrets of the other world, but to wait for the 
lolntion ol its mysteries till we get there. 
Sometimes, however, the other life was men- 
tioned i^ his conversations. Some one said to 
him that it would be difficult to get an oppor- 
tunity, in the next world, to converse with 
him, aiaee he wonld be so much occupied with 
the oumpany of the wise of ancient ana modem 
times. Kant answered that if he met his ser- 
vant Lampe there, he would rejoice and ex- 
claim, " God be praised, I am in good com- 
Sanyl" On July 2nd, X808, whUe in a 
epressed mood, he said, "I cannot last Jong; 
I become weaker every day." Hasse then 
asked him what he expected of the future life P 
At first he evaded the question, and then 
answered, "Nothing definite." At another 
Mme he said respecting the next life, ''Of 
that state I know nothing." And onoe he 
exclaimed, •'Eternity I between thee and 
here a great gulf is fixed." 

We may here take leave of Dr. Stucken- 
berg, who has redeemed his pledge of 
supplying the first complete biography of 
Kant wnicb has appeared smce his 
death, now upwards of eighty years ago. 
Mr. Wallace, in a recent popular sum- 
mary of Kane's philosophy for Black- 
woocTs Series of Modern Philosophers, has 
traced thp leading outlines of this singular 
life. Kuno Fischer has also touched on 
them quite adequately in his sketch 
of Kant's person and philosophy. Still, 
as a centenary monument in honour 
of the author of the Kritik, Dr. 
Sluckenberg's work will deserve a place 
beside Dr. Caird's masterly summary of 
his philosophical system. The Scotch 
l^ofessor has given us a criticism of the 
fathet of the critical philosopy which leaves 
nothing to be desired, and now this Amwi- 
can professor has stepped in to supply the 
dalails of his life with the most painsUking 
and almost hero-worshipping minutenesa. 
The genuine Kantian has now the two 
helps^hich he may desire to study the 
master both from within and from without 
and if anything yet remains to be disclosed 
we must regard it like that secret of Hegel 



which passed away with Hegel, since none 
of his followers have been able to say 
exactly what it was. Philosophy is, after 
all, a veiled Isis ; it is " what is, and no man 
understands — and out of darkness comes 
the hands— which move through nature 
moulding men." 



JOURNALISTIC LONDON.* 
It seems impossible for any one to write 
a good book about our newspapers. 
Perhaps the best of the kind was that of 
Mr. Hunf s, of which, we daresay, many 
of our readers have no idea, and the worst, 
and most pretentious and expensive, was 
that of the late Mr. James Grant, of the 
Morning Advertiser. Mr. Hatton has 
taken a good deal from the latter author, 
and added a little personal gossip, which 
he has picked up either second hand, or 
as the result of interviews, and has written 
a volume far more likely to interest 
American than English readers. Natu- 
rally the latter may be expected to know 
little on the subject, and a few papers 
in Harper's monthly were not out of 
place. But it is quite another thing to 
reproduce them in England, and publish 
them under the title of "Journalistic 
London," atitle which is sure to attract, aa 
it holds out a promise to the readers 
which, alas, however, Mr. Hatton fails to 
keep. Journalistic London is a subject of 
which evidently Mr, Hatton knows less than 
he thinks, and when he has touched on 
a few of the leading papers, and good- 
naturedly pufied up a lot of people— 
of whom, with some few exceptions, 
the world knows little, and for whom 
it cares less — ^he retires exhausted from 
his self-imposed task, leaving to abler 
hands to deal effectually with the journal- 
istic London he weakly and ineffectually 
describes. According to his own account, 
Mr. Hatton is one of the most. remarkable 
men of the day. He was entrusted with 
the important international task of work- 
ing the wires in America for the Standard. 
It appears he is the special correspondent 
of the New York Times, and his energy 
and ability as a journalist, as he tells us 
in an extract he reprints froi?i the 
Liverpool Daily Mail, are quite Amencan 
in character. It is to him we owe the 
modernisation— or, as some people mig^t 
think, the depraving— the Gentleman s 
Magazine, which has long left the field 
where it first achieved success— a field 
which two antiquarian magazines seek to 
occupy— to enter into an unprofitoble 
rival^ with other lighudass magaimes; 
and it is to him that we owe, apparently, 
an experiment, which proved rather a 
costly one to the gentlemen^ who 
started it-we refer ^<^ ^^^^trcle. 
«It ha s long been a settled belief of 
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mine," writes Mr. Halton, ^'that the 
metropolis wants a real London news- 
paper in the best local sense. Perhaps 
the reiteration of this opinion during 
many years originated a daily paper called 
the Circle, which caught up the parochial 
features of it, and made them the leading 
items of interest." It was an evil hour 
when, in accordance with Mr. Hatton's 
reiterated opinion, the Circle was launched, 
as thousands were, we believe, thrown away 
in that experiment. The fact is, the Ctfy 
Press, the Citizen, the Metropolitan, of 
which papers Mr. Hatton seems never to 
have heard, quite fill up the ground. In 
a general way Mr. Hatton finds fault with 
the London Press for what we think is 
rather a merit — its paucity of police news. 
In the opinion of Mr. Hatton "the Lon- 
don police-court is the very pulse of 
London life." Fortunately for the public, 
the London journalists have a truer and 
grander perception of London life, and 
the Police News, we believe, has a circula- 
tion in quarters in which a respectable 
newspaper is never seen, and of an enor- 
mous character. Perhaps Mr. Hatton b 
unaware of the existence of the paper in 
question. If so, we may well doubt his 
ability to describe aright journalistic Lon- 
don« Again, he thinks the reports of our 
learned societies ought to be given at 
greater length. The fact is, that is need 
less, as most of the learned societies have 
organs cf their own. It is to be feared a 
journal edited as Mr. Hatton recommends 
would be as melancholy a failure as the 
Circle, which, he imagines, was the restilt 
of the reiteration of his opinion during 
many years. 

The fictitious character of Mr, Hatton* s 
criticisms is really laughable. For in- 
stance, he refers to Sir Algernon Borth- 
wick, the accomplished chi^ of tlie Morn- 
ing Post, as coming of a good old family, 
and son of a father who represented 
Evesham in Parliament. Now it is noto- 
rious Peter Borthwick was the laughing- 
stock of his day. Sir George Stephens 
writes : "Peter Borthwick was a man of 
low extraction, if report speiks trulyl and 
had ventured unsuccessifully in various 
retail pursuits, it was commonly said 
that, having failed in business as a grocer 
or stationer, I forget which, he became a 
strolling player ; it would be flliberal to 
mention such antecedents as matter of 
reproach except where they are followed 
by unsustainable pretensions, as was the 
case with Borthwick. He was fluent as a 
speaker, but by no means scrupulously 
accurate in his facts ; but he was dull, 
monotonous, and wearisoine. He got 
into the House like Thompson, and broke 
down here as Thompson did, but from a 
different cause. Borthwick failed because 
he was not only superficial, but obtrusive 
and quarrelsome as well as most weari- 
some." Sir George Stephens writes that it 
was a si£^ of the interest taken in Anti- 
Slavery discussions that " two uneducated 
men, like Borthwick and Thompson, 



should have both been translated from the 
shop to the House with no other preten- 
sions than having been the stipendiary 
agents on opposite sides of the contro- 
versy." Far be it from us to write a word 
against Sir Algernon Borthwick, who, we 
dare say, deserves all the good things our 
author says of him, but Mr. Hatton, in 
offering his testimony to successful men 
and men of position, a class who never 
lack admirers, should at least have some 
Slight regard for facts. 

As to the discursiveness of Mr. Hatton, 
it is difficult to give the reader any idea. 
He is happiest when he is writing about 
that cheering theme himself. Thus he tells 
us, " Sitting behind three locomotive en- 
gines that were making their way round 
the Alleghany Mountains one day last 
year, my mind wandered back to Chester- 
field, where the father of locomotive 
travelling patted my head with his great 
manly hand when 1 was a very little 
boy." Again, when he calls on Mr. 
Lloyd, of the Daily Chronicle, he writes 
how there came to him <' dim visions of a 
boyhood when Reform demonstrations, 
bread riots, and Chartist declarations 
were talked about by grown men." Nor 
will the reader be surprised to learn that 
once, when Mr. Hatton managed to get 
into the Reporter's GkiUery in ordar that 
he might send a telegram of an impor- 
tant debate to America, he takes some 
pages for the description, and finishes 
with a paragraph which will give the 
reader a better idea than we can of 

BIr. Vmtton't Inflated Style. 
I retrace my stepe through a little crowd <^ 
telegraphifts, messengers, doorkeepers, down 
a long flight of narrow steps, oat through a 
heavy portico^ and once more into Palace 
Tacd/cenlronting that shadowy obelisk set up 
to familiarise us with the original. Tnmine 
to the right, I push my way through the mud 
along Parliament-street* past Downing-street 
and the Qovemment offices, where the gas is 
all lighted ; past Whitehall, where Chanes I. 
stepped out to he heheaded ; up into Trafalgar- 
square^ where Landseer's lions crouch in (^m 
and dignified state. The newshoys are 
crying the eveninflf papers. " Hostilities 
renewed ! " I hear tnem say. ** Armistice not 
yet signed." I walk on to the Haymarket. 
There is a crowd waiting to go into the 
cheapest parts of Her Majesty's Theatre. I 
continue mv course until I reach the neigh- 
bourhood of Piccadilly-circus. Newsmen are 
selling " the fifth Qlohe:' " Here y'ar, sir. 
The Globe." " Hehco!" shouts another. 
••Fifth Hecfco/" I buy them, in company 
with a score of other loiterers, and ask for 
"the specials.*' "Not out yet, sir," say the 
men. At the moment bounding along 
CJoyentry-street come half-a-dozen newsmen 
and boys, their arms full of "special Stem- 
dards." "Herey'ar, sir!" they cry? "the 
great debate in Parliament ! " "Special— 
OhMkcellor Hexohoker's statement ! " The 
piles of papers disappear with magical rapidity. 
In a few minutes every man in the street has 
a journal in his hands ; and every man goes 
staraightway to the light of a du>p window to 
read the latest news ; that is every man who 
does not go straightway into a bar or res- 
taurant to read it quietly over *' a drink." It 
oAly contains the commencement of the debate, 
the few introductory remarks ; but the latest 
deq[>aichei from the seat of war are fall of 



vague and disturbing reports, and sinister 
explanations of Bussia's ''strange conduct" 
in still "delaying the armistice, and keeping 
the terms of peace secret." I turn into an 
adjacent bar. The men are full of the latest 
news. " England is sold again," says one of 
the bystanders. *' Serves us right for trusting 
to the words of England's enemies." I go home 
to dine, and in an hour or two later &ve up 
into the gloomy shades of the distant City, 
under the shadow of the Bank of England, to 
send m^ cable dispatch to America, by whidi 
time midnight falls upon the great town, and 
leaves the busy streets of the city proper 
silent and deserted ; except in respect of a few 
solitary skaters, who fly about mysteriously 
on Plympton's rollers where the roads are 
asphalted *, a stray bicyclist, with lamps upon 
his locomotive like a pair of red eyes; a few 
cabs, a late omnibus, and the members of the 
City police force. 

We often hear of a man that he is not 
such a fool as he looks. In the same way 
we may say of Mr. Hatton that his book 
is not so foolish as, from the above para- 
graph, the intelligent reader would suppose 
it to be. We may add, however, that there 
is a great deal of repetition, and our protest 
against fathering on Douglas Jerrold such 
a stale joke as the following : " There 
was an old gentleman who drove a veiy 
slow pony in a ramshfickle gig, and he was 
anxious one day to pay Jerrold a little 
special attention. The humourist was on 
his way to the station from the house. 
*Ah! Mr. Jerrold,' said the old gentle- 
man» 'shall I give you a lift?' *No» 
thank you,' said Jerrold, * I'm in a hurry.' " 
Alts ! the joke is as old as the hills ! 

Little information is given in this 
volume of Mr. Hatton's which is new to 
the average reader. The public are quite 
familiar with such names as Mr. Forbes or 
Mr. George Augustus Sala, and the story 
of the origin of Punch has been told so 
often as to be really wearisome. When 
Mr. Hatton talks of country papers, we 
want to know why some are mentioned 
and others passed over ; why we are told, 
for instance, of Mr. Edward Russell, 
" the accomplished editor of the Liverpoel 
DaUy Post^' that he was born within the 
sound of Bow Bells ; that he was educated 
in Yorkshure ; and that his journalistic 
career may be said to have commenced 
OD the Morning Star, while other men of 
equal position and importance are over- 
looked. Further, we may say that if Mr. 
Hatton does introduce such details, at 
any rate they should be correct ; and so 
far from Mr. Russell's career having com- 
menced on the Morning Star, the fact is, 
he had been for some time the editor of a 
halfpenny Islington paper. Again, it may 
be true that one of the most interesting 
individuals of the legislative journalists is 
Mr. Cowen» but clearly he has no locus 
standi m a.work devoted to Journalistic 
London. It is curious to find, while the 
name of the well-known John Timlw— a 
man who had as much to do with jour- 
nalists as any man who evar lived— is 
omitted, we have pages devoted to Lord 
BeaconsfieH's American sympathaes and 
the good influence of his wife nfoa his 
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fortoces and caieer. Asa faithful historian 
Mr. Hatton should have referred to the 
time when the paper that now boasts the 
higest circulation of any Liberal newspaper, 
was known as the Daily Ntusance^ an 
allusion which always fetched the public 
at a meeting, at any rate in London. So 
ignorant is Mr. Hatton of journalistic 
London that in referring to Mr. Edward 
Stirling he adds he is mentioned by Mr. 
Grant as having had Carlyle for a biogra- 
pher, thus leading the reader to imagine 
that Carlyle had written a life of the 
Thunderer of the Timts. Even when Mr. 
Hatton interviews his subjects for materials 
he does not seem able to give a complete 
sketch. Middlesex is rather an important 
constituency, and Mr. Labouchere once 
sat for it ; but Mr. Hatton seems ignorant 
of the fact Sinularly, when he speaks of 
the wonderful ability of the late Serjeant 
Cox in understanding what the public 
would buy, he quite ignores that unfortu- 
nate Critic^ which was one of the Serjeant's 
unfortunate literary ventures. Yet Mr. 
Hatton can go out of his way to describe 
Mr. Maxwell, who married Miss Braddon, 
ixfoxA^xoiBelgrama — by-the-bye^^/^nzz^wr 
was founded long before Miss Braddon was 
married, as resting on his laurels '*at 
Lichfield House, Richmond, where he and 
his accomplished wife keep open house, 
and are famous for their hospitality.'' 

Perhaps the best chapter is the following 
on 

HeniT Labonctaere. 

A r^resentative man in jouxnaliBm^ dtplo- 
micj> polttios, and finanoe, a leading pro- 
prietor of TKt Daily Newi, editor of Truth, and 
member of Parliament for Northampton^ with 
the famous Pope's yilla as his conntry resi- 
dence, and a town house overlooking St. 
James's-park, Mr. Henry Laboocbere fflls a 
prominent position in the ranks of London 
notabilities. He has had an interesting, not 
to say romantic, career. Born in London, 
1831, be was educated at Eton and Cambridge. 
Daring his two years at Xnnitj, he had per- 
petual rows with the dons. Discipline did not 
sit easily on his shoulders. On leaving Cam- 
bridge he went travelling. Mexico was a 
country he desired to see. Having resided 
in the capital some little time, he rode off on 
his own norse, and with fifty dollars in his 
pocket. After a ramble of eighteen months 
he returned to the capital, uid fell in love 
with a lady of the circus. He trarelled with 
the troop, a sort of "Ouida"-ish hero, and 
took money at the doors* or rather oranges 
and maize, the equiTalents for ooia. By-and- 
by he tired of this occupation, and went to the 
United States. He found himself at St. 
Paul's, whkh was then only a cluster of 
bouses. Here he met a party of Chippeway 
Indians going back to their homes. He went 
with them, and lired with them for six 
months, hunting buffalo, joining in their 
work and sports, playing cards for wampum 
necklaces, and living to what Joaquin Miller 
would have been a poem in so many stanzas, 
but which to the more, prosaic and eccentric 
Englishman was iust seemg life, and passina 
away the time. He went to New York, and 
mdoog that city his headquarters, visited 
the towns around about. It occurred to him 
to go into the diplomatic service. He had 
influenoe, and he went into it. *' There were 
no examinations then,'' he remarked, as he 
related this u&cident in his career to me the 
other evenfaig, smoking a cigar at his com* 



fortable house at Queen Anne's Gate. The 
inference conveyed was that if there had 
been an educational ordeal to pass through, 
he would not have entered the service; but 
Mr. Labouchere, in spite of his political 
audacity and his journalistic arrogance, is 
quite a modest man, and is full of depreca- 
tion of his many accomplishments, except 
when he thinks he is jarring the sensi- 
bilities of some especially moral person by 
relating incidents in his gaming and thea- 
trical exi>erience8 (all of which have been 
harmless enough, as the world goes), and 
then he sudde^y remembers rather startling 
episodes of his varied career. He was ap- 
pointed attach^ at Washington, and could 
not be found. Picking up a newspaper dur- 
ing a journey westward, he reiEui the 
announcement of his appointment to the 
position he desired. Eventually he turned 
up at Washington, where he Hved for two 
years. During the Crimean war he aided 
and abetted the crimping of American 
citizens for the English army, and was 
kicked out of the Legation. It was tbis 
voung attach^ who excited the ire of a cer- 
tain American citizen who called to see Mr. 
Crampton. "I want to see the boss." 
"You can't; he is out; see me," replied 
Labouchere. "You are no good to me; I 
must see the boss; I can wait." "Very 
well," said the attach^, going on with his 
letter-writing, "take a seat. The visitor 
waited for a considerable time. At last he 
said, " Stnmger, I have been fooling round 
here two hours; has tbe chief come in 
yet?" "No; you will see him drive up to 
the front door when he returns." "How 
long do you reckon he will be before he 
comes?'* "Well," said Labouchere, "he 
went to Canada yesterdaQr * I should say he'll 
be here in about six weeks." 

The English attach^ was fond of gambling, 
and be takes pleasure, when in a conversa- 
tional mood, in relatiog his troubles and ad- 
ventures over cards. He once nearly starved, 
he says, owing to his passion for gambling. 
"While I was attache at Wasbington," he 
says, " I was sent by the minister to look after 
some ' Irish patriots ' at Boston. I took up 
my residence at a small hotel, and wrote down 
'Smith' in the hotel book as my name. In 
the evening I went to a gambling establish- 
ment, where I incontinent^ lost all the money 
that I had with me except half-a-dollar. Then 
I went to bed, satisfied with my prowess. The 
next morning the bailiffs seized on the hotel 
for debt, and all the guests were requested to 
pay their bills and to take away their lug- 
gage. I could not pay mine, and so I could 
not take my luggage to another hotel. All 
that I could do was to write to Washington 
for a remittance, and to wait two days 
for its arrival. The first day I walked about, 
and spent my half-dollar on food. It was sum- 
mer, so I slept on a bench on the Common, 
and in the morning went to the bay to wash 
myself. I felt independent of all the cares and 
troubles of civilisation. But I had nothing 
with which to buy myself a breakfast. I grew 
hungry, and towara evening so exceeding 
hungry, that I entered a restaurant and 
ordered dinner, without any clear idea how I 
was to pay for it, except by leaving my coat in 
pledge. In those days Boston restaurants 
were mostly in cellars, and there was a bar near 
the door, where the proprietor sat to receive 
payment. As I ate my dinner, I observed 
that all the waiters, who were Irishmen, were 
continually staring at me, and evidently speak- 
ing of me to each other. A guilty conscience 
made me think that this was oecause I had an 
impecunious look, and that thoy were discuss- 
ing whether my clothes would cover my bill. 
At last one of them approached me and said, 
' I beg your pardon, sir ; are you the patriot 
Meagner? ' now this patriot was a gentleman 
who nad aided Smith O'Brien in his Iriih 



rising, and had been sent to Australia^ and had 
escaped thence to the United States. It was 
my business to look after 'patriots,' so I put 
my finger before my lips, and said, * Hush I ' 
while I oast up my eyes to the ceiling, 
as though I saw a vision of Erin beckoning to 
me. It was felt at once that I was Meagn^r. 
The choicest viands were placed before me, 
and most excellent wine. When I had done 
justice to all the good things, I approached 
the bar, and asked boldly for my bill. The 
proprietor, also an Irishman, said, ' From a 
man like you, who has suffered in the good 
cause, I can take no money ; allow a brother 
patriot to shake you by tbe hand.' I allowed 
fdm. I further allowed all the waiters to 
shake hands with me, and stalked forth with 
the stem, resolved, but somewhat condescend- 
ingly dismal air, which I have seen assumed 
by patriots in exile. Again I slept on the 
Common, again I washed in the bay. Then 
I went to the post-office, found a letter for me 
from Washington with some money in it, and 
breakfasted." 

If the reader examines the above extract, 
he will not fail to see how little of it is Mr. 
Ration's. Unfortunately, the best parts 
of " Journalistic London ** are its extracts 
and communicated paragraphs. 



MANUAL OF HISTORICAL LITERATURE.* 
A VALUABLE book has recently appeared 
on tbe above subject, from the pen of the 
Professor of History in the University of 
Michigan, Dr. Charles Kendall Adams. 
The author observes that he had often 
heard the following questions asked in 
one form or another, and had sought in 
vain for a volume that would answer 
them :— ** What histories shall I read 
with most profit ? What historical books 
shall I put into the hands of my son and 
my daughter? What course and what 
methods will be most advantageous to our 
historical club ? What histories shall we 
buy for our town and college libraries ? 
What shall I buy for my own library ? " 
If Dr. Adams has heard these questions 
often asked on the other side of the 
Atlantic, we can assure him that they are 
also frequently asked in this country. 
We do not know of any work containing 
the answers, and we are glad to welcome 
this volume, which was undertaken to 
supply the deficiency. It was the constant 
desire and aim of the author, he tells us, 
to provide a book such as would have 
been of most service to him, when, as a 
university student, he was reaching out in 
various directions for help in carrying on 
his historical studies. It has been his aim 
to furnish as best he could " such informa- 
tion about the most desirable books as the 
historical reader and student is likely to 
profit by, and to sugjgest the proper 
methods and order of using the materials 
so indicated." The hoc* contains cer- 
tainly a large quantity of matter, and one 
wonders at the diligence and success which 
characterise its production. Dr. Adams 
does not profess to have given an exhaus- 
tive bibliography of the historical literature 
of any of the nations concerning which 
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he has written. He h$s rather iiiad6 
selections houx large masses of material 
of what he has considered to be the most 
desirable books, and has sought ** to de- 
scribe them in such a way as to enable 
the student and reader to judge of their 
peculiarities, and of their desirableness, as 
well as of their general merits." In doing 
this he has had regard to the merit and the 
accessibility of the books, so that in a few 
instances those which are not easy to be 
procured are described solely on account 
of then: great importance. He has 
devoted a considerable space to the his- 
torical literature of Great Britain and euccMfuil/ tmless auch history rests on the 



charactei:. The following quotation may 
be cited in favour of our statement : — 
How MiaU History ht senMed. 

How shall history be studied f By what 

Srocess shall it be made to yield its best fruits f 
haU it be by the reading oi general histories^ 
or by the study of limited periods t Js it 
better to devote one's self to minute study 
of a short period or a more general study of 
a long period? These are questions that 
are not susceptible of a categorical answer^ 
but which a few considerations, perhaps, will 
enable each student to answer for himself. 

In the first place, it may be said that the 
history of special periods cannot be carried on 



of the United States of America. This 
4ras desirable in view of the wants of a 
large number of readers who are specially 
interested in the history of their own 
country. 

As to the order in which the work is 
arranged, it may be said that the alpha- 
betical order is adopted in the case of 
•'General Histories," but the chrono- 
logical in those portions of the work 
dealing with ** Histories of Limited 
Periods." The work is not sent forth 
with the impression that it is a perfect one^ 
and the author says that he is fblly aware 
** that in a volume of this kind, not in- 
tended to be all-comprehensive in its 
scope, he has provided certain disappoint- 
ments for a very considierable number of 
readers.^ It owes its origin to a sugges- 
tion, made by President White, of Cor- 
nell University, who, some five years 
ago, proposed to share with Dr. Adams 
the labour and responsibility of its pre- 
paration. The latter began his studies 
with this end in view, but had not pro- 
gressed far, when Dr. White was called, 
as he says, to " the making of history at 
a foreign court," while his prospective 
coadjutor " was left to talk and write 
about it at home." Dr. Adams may con- 
gratulate himself that he has been able 
to carry through a work which is much 
wanted, and which in future editions he 
may revise and improve as may be neces- 
sary. 

The introduction, on "The Study of 
History," is both valuable and interesting, 
and should be carefully pondered by his- 
torical students. It is observed that 
during the last few years the study of his- 
tory has received a new and vigorous im- 
pulse ; and, while frankly acknowledging 
that it would be unnecessary and unrea- 
sonable to claim for this study a supe- 
riority over all others, the authc^ 
makes the strong plea on its behalf, that 
it is more distinctively the study of hu- 
manity than is any other branch of learning, 
and that which is also one of die mbst 
easily accessible to all men. Dr. Adams 
points out what history does not do^ (show- 
ing us some of its limitations, and illds- 
trating his points in a very interesting and 
suggestive way, leading us to the considera- 
tion of many particulars in which seribus 
revisions have had to be made in both 
history and biography. The views which 



foundation of a broad general knowledge of 
history as a whole. The acquirement of this 
general knowledge^ it must be confessed, is 
commonly a somewhat tedious process. Many 
a pnpil while exploring the dry pages of a 
general history, acquires an unconquerable re* 
pugnance to what ought to be one of the most 
entertaining of all studies. The ftiult, how- 
ever, tt must be confessed, is in our methods of 
teaching, rather than in ihe inherent diMcul- 
ties of the subject. XTntil within a very few 
years the text -books have been ill-adapted to 
the work they were expected to perform. In 
themselves they were s%|ply ft dreary collec- 
tion of dry bones, mien, therefore^ it 
happened, as too often it did happen, that the 
teacher was u&able to clothe these dry bones 
with flesh and blood, their mission seemed to 
be to repel and disgust, when it should have 
been not only to Instruct, but also to inspire. 
This result, m view of the methods of instruc- 
tion that prevail, is not to be thought 
strange. 

But fortunately weknow that such hard con- 
ditions are not necessarily imposed on the study 
of history. The schools of JBurope have abun- 
dantly shown that a lesion in history may be 
delightful, even though the text-book be dry. 
If the teacher's business is to teach, and not 
simply to *' hear," the text-book becomes the 
substantial framework on which the teacher 
builds his structure. The teacher follows the 
text-book with more or less exactness in his 
lectures, and examines the pupil at th4 next 
hour on the whole of the work together. In 
tiiis way, it is possible to teach the elements 
of historical knowledge profitably and delight- 
fully to pupils before they are ten years of 
age. To require much study of such pupils is 
as unprofitable as it is cruel. But while they 
will acquire nothing if left to themselves, their 
minds are ill a peculiarly receptive condition i 
and, consequently, if they are under proper 
guidance they are capable of making rapid 
advances. Under what may as well be called 
the police system, they will do nothing ; but 
under a system of good instruction they may 
do much. Above all other intellectual 
wants, they are eager for a story; and 
every one who has observed tnethods of 
historical instruction in Germany has seen 
that stori^ Uke those of Pyrrhus and Hannibal, 
of Charlem'an^ne and Luther, are as easily 
learned by a child from a gooa teacher, a^ are 
the stories of Joseph and Samuel from a good 
mother. If the tune ever comes, therefore, 
when good elementary instruction in history 
takes the place of that which now so generally 
prevails, such instruction will be narrative in 
form, and will be chiefly biographical. The 
advantage of the change would be twofold. 
in thd first place, considerable information 
would be acquired, and, in the second, a fond- 
ness for history instead of a repugnance to it 
Would be permanently established. The 
severer work of a continuous narrative might 
then be undertaken without especial danger 
6f destroying the pu|>il's interest. . 

Dr. Adams certainly shows li very m- 



he takes are of a judidbutl and practical | tended acquaintance with the subject of 

which he treats, and his suggestions to 
students and readers are of a very valu- 
able kind. In dealing with histories of 
modem times, for instance, he points 
out that "Arnold's Lectures" are the 
best discussion on the nature and import- 
ance of modern history, and hints that 
with respect to the period of the Re- 
naissance, George Eliot's Romola may be 
read with advantage. He alludes to books 
Which give us side lights upon the par- 
ticular period referred to, as, for instance, 
in addition to Romola^ mention is made 
of The Chister and the Hearth, and Mrs. 
0\2j:\t!s' Schonberg-Cotia Family. We had 
better quote one or two specimens of the 
author's method in describing the works 
referred to. Amongst Universal Histories, 
is the following reference to Dr. Freeman's 
General Sketch of History : — 

Specimens of the Aathor*8 Method. 

Fbumam, Edwaju) a.— Oeneral Sketch of 
Histoiy. 16mo. (London and New York, ISTS.) 
—This littU book is one of great merits. Not 
only waa it written by a rery eminent historiaB, 
but it is admirably adapted to the purposes 
for which it was designed. Primarily, it was 
meant for schools, but it is also well calculated 
to he useful to a large class of other readers. 
It may he said to lutve two prominent dia- 
zacterietioB. In the fixet pUoe, it avoids 
beinff dry by omitting to mention many 
of the unimporUnt fi^ts with which the 
pages of school histories are u>t to be encum- 
bered, and by substituting for them much 
fuller accounts of those great eyents which 
have moulded the oouree of hiatocy. The 
ether ehaimeteristice< the woi^,B,tfaat it aims 
eoutaatly to explain the real meaning in the 
world's proipress of the eTents it describes. 
The conneetion in history of what has gone 
before with what follows, is pointed out in a 
plain and simple manner, but with great 
ability and discrimination. It is in this fea^ 
tlue A the wori: that the ability of theanthor 
is especially noteworthy. The book might be 
called the physiology and hygiene of histoc^, 
instead of us mere anatomy. The volume u 
not aeoompanied with any artificial helpe in 
the way of illustrations or maps, but reeom- 
meads itmlf simply by the great merits of its 
bish>rioal and literary worunanship. 

Sjoth, Philif.o->A Hiatory of tbe Wotld, 
from the Barlieit Beeords to tibe Present 
Time; niuetrated by Maps, Planft» and &i- 
graviaffs. Anoieht History. Three vols., 
huge Bvb. (fiondon and New York. 1806.) 
— ^^eoa volumes embody the results of many 
years efaiMoa and eoBSeientionm study. The 
work in ioma respects is infenor to the great 
Qecmaa history by Dimeters but it is folly 
entitled to be called the ablest and most mtia- 
factory book on the subject written in our 
langnsgs. The antdMr'a methods axe dignified 
and judidoas, and he has availed himself dt 
all the teoent light thrown by philoiogioal re- 
search on the annals of the East Inpolttteal 
sympathies Mr. Smith is always to be 
fonnd on the side of human liberty. The 
first voltune carriee the histoty to the 
aoeession of Philip of Maoedon ; the aeoond to 
the Boman oonquest of Carthage; thetUrdto 
the fall of the Soman Empire. Thevolnmeis 
well supplied with maps, and is entitled to 
nmk as the production of a carefal and jndi* 
oions investigator. 

In dealing with the Histories of Gr«ecep 
the following are Dr. Adams^ desciiplioos 
^^ Groin's and '»^i->-^"'- vi^^ r^A m n . — 
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Gbote, Qeobgb.— History of Greece. 12 
voIb. 12mo. (New York. 1861— 56.)— The 
American reprint of this great work embodies 
the importami revisions prepared by the author 
for the second London edition. The changes 
in the third and fonrtb editions were of verj 
slight importance, though the best London 
edition is the fourth, that of 1872, in 10 vols., 
8ro. No one of the great historical works pro- 
dttced in the course of this century has re- 
ceived more general or more hearty commen- 
dation than has the work of Grote. It pos- 
seeses nearly every quality of an historical 
work of the very highest order of merit. In 
extent of learning, m variety of research, in 
power of combination, in familiarity with the 
byways as well as the highways of Grecian 
literature, it leaves notl^ig whatever to be 
desired. Almost the only regret one feels in 
making use of this noble work is that the 
author iftver acquired a mastery of an easy, 
correct, and graceful Enfflish style. His sen- 
teaicea are often involved and awkward, and 
sometimes obscure and ungrammaticaL This, 
to be sure, is a small drawback, when placed 
in comparison with the great merits of 
the work, but it is sufficient to drive 
many readers from its pages. The work 
may with some propriety be called a 
constitutional history. The author was a 
decided Liberal in politics ; and in bis work he 
exerts a manifest effort to counteract the in- 
fluence of such historians as Mitford. One of 
the obvious motives of Grote was to display 
the inspiring influeDce of political freedom' on 
the actions of human intelligence. In dealing 
with 'Athenian political afrair8,as distinguished 
from the affairs of other Grecian sts-tes, 
he had the amplest of opportunities. Like 
the chapters of Gibbons, each of this author's 
chapters is in some sense a monograph 
complete in itself. And some of these 
chapters are among the most admirable speci- 
mens of historical work ever produced. The 
last Violume closes with the loss of Athenian 
liberty under Macedonian rule, at the period 
when the history of Greece became merged in 
the surrounding nations. For accounts of the 
Achaian League, therefore, the student must 
refy on other authorities, 

Thiblwall, Bishop Oonnop.— The History 
of Greece. Several editions, of which the best 
are those of London, 1845 — 52, and 1855, 
eight vols., 8vo. The American edition, 
in two vols., iE a reprint of one of the 
earlier London editions. A work which, as 
a whole, is not. perhaps, to be compared 
favourably with that of Grote, but which 
still has some points of great advan- 
i:ige. It shows learning, sagacity, and can- 
dour ; but it falls far short of Grote in that 
pow«r of combination and generalisation which 
has made the later work so justly famous. 
The English of Thirlwall is superior to 
that of Grote, although the style of 
neither of them is entitled to very high praise. 
Thirl wall's syn^athies are aristocratic rather 
than democratic— the exact ojpposite of the 
sympathies of Grote. The books, therefore, 
may well be read at the same time, in order 
that conflicting views may be compared and 
weighed. Another difference between l^e two 
works Uy that while Grote is eepeeially strong 
oa the earlier history of Greece, Thirlwall is 
strong on the later history. Perhaps the beat 
portion of Thirlwall's book is that which re- 
lates to the age beginning with the period at 
which Grote ends. 

We may add that the book is perfitfoily 
easy of reference ; that it has an adnir- 
able index, and is well printed. It shotild 
cmainly be found in the hands of hts- 
todcal students, and should have a place 
i« all Ubxiiies of any importance. We 
glwelt a Jbeartf welcojDQe, and hope it may 
hi¥Hi ^MNderable mcctss. 



ELECTRIC LIGHTING AND THE LAW.* 
(buR admiration for the ingenuity, skill, 
knowledge, and enterprise which have 
^een manifested during recent years in 
Connection with the application of the 
development of the electric light to prac- 
tical purposes would, perhaps, have been 
Sreater if it had not been so constantly 
nd loudly challenged. The nineteenth 
eentury, as Mr. Frederic Harrison has 
lately reminded us in one of his pungent 
essays, is particularly prone to the weak- 
ness of blowing its own trumpet, and this 
weakness seems to have been indulged in 
to the full with regard to the electric 
light, the telephone, and some other pro- 

{ucts of scientific industry and discovery, 
t is not, perhaps, that men of science 
and of practical ingenuity are less modest 
than they used to be, but rather that, 
nowadays, the results of their labour are 
pounced upon, and they themselves be- 
come the tools of hordes of ** practical 
men," such as promoters of companies, 
speculators, stock - jobbers, contractors, 
newspaper men, ^/ ^oc genus omtH. 
The public are deafened and bewildered 
by the extravagant description of what has 
been accomplished, or is just about to be 
accomplished, by this invention or by that, 
and crowds of them show themselves 
only too ready to listen to the designing 
persons who assure them that a safe and 
speedy cut to fortune is to be foundin con- 
nection with the last new discovery by all 
who are sharp enough to invest their 
money in it. The result is, in probably 
nineteen cases out of a hundred, disap- 
pointment and loss. The vaunted inven- 
tion, while it may have merits, turns out 
far less efficient than was represented, and 
the absolutely " safe investment " affords 
another illustration to the sanguine specu- 
latgr of the old adage, about certain people 
and their money being soon parted. 

It is a pity that all this has been exem- 
plified so strikingly in connection with the 
electric light .; for no one who visited the 
Electrical Exhibition in Paris or at Syden 
ham, can doubt that the electric light is 
destined to form a very important and use- 
ful adjunct of our modern civilisation* At 
the Crystal Palace there were some very 
charming examples of the possibility 
of applying the light to domestic 
use, and of its adaptation for use 
in public buildings and thoroughfares. 
But we question whether, upon the 
whole, observant spectators did not go 
away with the impressioti that the art of 
electric lighting was rather more in its 
infancy than they expected, after all that 
had been said about it The noise of the 
necessary machinery was simply appalling 
to unaccustomed ears ; the cost, aithough 
many contradictory and reckless state- 
ments have been made on this point, 
appears to be great; and the light, as 



used in thoroughfares and public places 
hitherto, although^ strong, is somewhat 
^eird and ghastly in its effect, and by no 
ijaeans commands universal approval. 

The stir which, by one means and an- 
<>ther, has been made about the electric 
light has compelled the attention of the 
1-egislature. The inrestment of large 
capital and the putting forward of various 
schemes for the lighting of towns and 
districts, required regulative measures to 
be taken for the safety of the public 
and for the preservation of public 
tights. A Select Committee of 
the House of Commons was ap- 
pointed in 1879 to inquire into 
the whole subject of Electric Lighting. 
Further inquiry followed, and the T«ult of 
the whole is embodied in the Electric 
Lighting Act of i88e. The authors of 
the volume before us^T:^^ Law ReUUing 
to EUctri€ Zfghtmg—d^Bcrlhe their work, 
in an elaborate title-page, as " being the 
Electric Lighting Act, 1882, with a Con- 
tinuous Commentary, Expository and 
Critical ; also, a General Introduction, 
Explaining its Scope and Probable Work- 
ing, and Elucidating its Provisions, with 
Special Reference to the Evidence given 
before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons ; and an Appendix consisting 
of the Rules of the Board of Trade, 
issued under the powers thereby granted, 
together with some Notes and Suggestions, 
and a Form of Provisional Order or 
Licence." The book, it need hardly be 
said, is intended especially for profes- 
sional and technical purposes. In that 
aspect we do not pretend to form an esti- 
mate of its value. But a non-professional 
reader can appreciate the clearness and 
force with which the subject is dealt with, 
and the skill with which the volume is 
arranged for ready reference. To persons 
practically interested in the application of 
the electric light to general use, we doubt 
not that this manual will prove of great 
service, and we can easily believe that it 
will become a standard work on the sub- 
ject. __-**.,_ 



• The Law ReUdng t» £lectric Lighting. By George 
Spencer Bcwcr, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Bdirister-ac- 
Uw, and llf alter Webb, Solicitor of the Supreme Court, 
lloiidkMi : Saapson Low. Marston, Searle, and Rivington. 
x8to. ^ric^is. 



Visits to BemaHuAle Places. 

By William Howitt. New Edition, con- 
deneed. IUiiiU«t»d by Samuel WilliamB. 
(London : Longmau, Green, and Oo.) 1882, 
This is an abridged edition of a well-kuown 
book which lais \<mg been popular, bmt the size 
aad price of ^hick rettrioted iA» 8$)e more thlm 
was desirable. In its preeeiit fbrm the work 
is '* ada|>ted to 1m9 4 oompaaioa to t^ touribt 
and a somroeof «imo salient 4iid instructioa to 
a larger class erf readsra." Mr. Howitt dwells 
upon the historical and traditional associations 
of the places which he vfsited, and, we need not 
say to those who have long been familiar with 
hie writings, but may say for the benefit of 
young people,he is a most jpleasant, genial, and 
instructive companion. The visitor to Strat- 
f ord-on-A von, Hamptoh Court, Alnwick Caetle, 
and many another spot of interest in this 
country, should by all meawread Mr. Howitt's 
pages, which are not les9, out perhaps more, 
agreeable because the visits they describe were 
piade foriy yeaw ^. ' ^^^.^ 
Digitized by VnOOQlC 
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STUDIES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 

BT PSTSB BAYNfii M^A*. LLJ). 
CHARLES KING8LET. 

FOX-HUNTING — LOVE — THEOLOGY. 

The Sainfs Tragedy was the poetical har- 
vest of Kingsley's youth, and^ with all 
drawbacks, my readers and I will, I trust, 
agree that the clusters of its grapes are 
noble. But after all, to my thinkmg, the 
finest poetry of his youth and early man- 
hood is to be found in those letters to the 
woman of his choice, who was at the same 
time his supreme friend. In them, un- 
fettered by metrical rules of long and 
short, hb impassioned affection — ^love and 
friendship in one — pulses rhythmically 
forth. "All the deep things of God,'' 
he says, " are bright, for God is light The 
religion of terror is the most superficial of 
all religions. God's arbitrary will and 
almighty power may seem dark by them- 
selv^ though deep, as they do to the 
Calvinists, but that b because they do not 
involve His moral character. Join them with 
the fact that Hejs a God of mercy as well 
as justice ; redltmber that His essence is 
love; and the thunder-cloud will blaze 
with dewy gold, full of soft rain, and pure 
light ! " Rather hard, by the way, on the 
Calvinists! Why thfy should be pre- 
cluded from apprehcTttion of God's love, 
is not clear ; nor liave { found Calvinists 
in my experience— Di^aroes Han^ilton, 
for instance, oi Williato-Arnot — averse to 
dwell upon thQ love of God or to exhibit 
it in their^ .demeanour. Kingsky is 
always at bii worst when he lashes'" out 
at people whose works he does not 
really know, but merely constructs from 
his o?m theory of their doctrines. In 
the following • he is at hi$[^ best — he 
tells his darling how they wilP^.pass the 
time when they are married. " We must 
go up to the Chase in the evenings, and 
pray there with nothing but God's cloud 
temple between us and His heaven ! And 
His choir of small birds and night crickets 
and booming beetles, and all happy 
things who praise Him all night long ! 
And in the still summer noon, too, with the 
lazy-paced clouds above, and the distant 
sheep-bell, and the bee humming in the beds 
of thyme, and one bird making the hollies 
ring a moment, and then all still — hushed 
— awe-bound, as the great thunder-clouds 
slide up from the far south ! Then, there 
to praise God ! Av, even when the heaven 
is black with wind, the thunder crackling 
over our heads, then to join in the paean 
of the storm-spurits to Him whose pageant 
of power passes over the earth and harms 
us not in its mercy 1 I once scandalised a 
man, who had been sentimentalising about 
Gothic aisles, by telling him that all agreed 
that they were built in imitation of the 
glades of forest trees, with buiinches inter- 
lacing overhead ! and that I liked God's 
work better than man's. In the cathedral 
we worship alone and the place is dumb, 
or speaks only to usy raismg a semi-selfish 



emotion ; that is, having its beginning and 
end in us. In the forest, every branch 
and leaf, with the thousand living things 
which cluster on them, all worship with 
us!" I shall take but one other of 
these passages, in whose fervent vehe- 
mence^ imbued with the purest wish to do 
good to mankind, it is the very soul of 
Charles Kingsley thatspeaks tous. "Thereis 
no more unloving, heartless man-murderer 
than the man who goes about trying, for 
the display of his own * talents ' (a word 
I dislike), to shake people in their belief, 
even when that belief is not quite sound. 
Better believe in ghosts 'with no heads 
and jack-boots on,' like my Eversley 
people, than believe in nothing but self I 
Therefore Maurice's loving Christian rule 
is, * Never take away from a man even 
the shadow of a spiritual truth unless you 
can give him substance in return.' There- 
fore, let those less educated or less holy 
minds, who have found some truth, hold 
it in peace, not tear up all their belief 
along with their prejudices, tares and 
wheat together, as the Tractarians are 
doing to the poor of England now!" 
This is very good, but perhaps an ad- 
mirer of Keble and Pusey might think 
that Tractarianism, like Calvinism, was 
with Kmgsley something of a pet aversion. 

The Sainfs Tragedy was not so well re- 
ceived that its author felt aware of any 
jcall to devote himself exclusively either to 
(poetry or the drama. It is indeed true, 
as Mrs. Kingsley says, that this poem 
** struck the key-note of the after- work of 
his life." In his next book Yeast, the 
conflict with reactionary or sickly re- 
ligionism, which had been waged with 
instruments of subtle irony in The Sainfs 
Tragedy, is carried on with less exquisitely 
edged weapons but equal determination. 
In the freedom of prose, Kingsley's 
descriptive genius has full scope. It \ws 
in Yeast that, for the first time, his 
original, racy and splendid power, as a 
word-painter of English landscape-aspects, 
became known to his countrymen. Let 
us look at a bit or two from his easel, — to 
speak of reading them would be too 
thanklessly prosaic. The scene is the 
hunting-field. 

A Fdx.taimt In Harcb. 

A silent, dim, distanceless, Bteaming^ rotting 
day in March. The last brown oak-leaf which 
had stood oat tho winter's frost, spun and 
quivered plump down, and then lay ; as if 
ashamed to have broken for a moment the 
ghastly stillness, like an awkward fi'uesb at a 
great dumb dinner-party. A cold suck of 
wind Just proYed its existence, by tooth-aches 
on the north side of all faces. The spiders bar- 
ing been weather-bewitched the n%ht before, 
had unanimously agreed to cover every k|dce 
and briar with gossamer-cradles, and nefer a 
fly to be caught in them ; like Manohester- 
cotton-spinners madly glutting the maricets in 
the teeth of " no demand.'' The steam crawled 
out of the dank turf, and reeked off the flanks 
and nostrils of the shiverine horses, and clung 
with clammy paws to frosted hats and dripping 
boughs,— a soulless, skyless, catarrhal day, as 
if that bustling dowager, old mother earth— 
what witii matoh-makLng in spring, and /SiM- 
champHrtM in summer, and ahmer-giyiflg in 



autumn — was fairly worn out, and pat to bed 
with the influenza, under wet blankets and the 
cold-water cure. 

There sat Lancelot by the corer-eide, his 
knees aching with cold and wet, thanking his 
stars that he was not one of the whippers-in 
who were lashing about in the dripping cover, 
laying up for themselves, in catermg for the 
amusement of their betters, a probable old a^ 
of bed-ridden torture, in the form of rheunuMao 
gout. . . . But " all things do end," and 
so did this ; and the silence of the hounds also ; 
and Lancelot began to stalk slowly with a dozen 
horsemen up the wood-ride, to a fitful accom- 
paniment of wandering hoivid-music where 
the choristers were as invisible as nightingales 
among the thick cover. And hark ! the 
sweet hubbub suddenly crashed out into one 
jubilant shriek, and then swept away fainter 
and fainter among the trees. The walk be- 
came a trot— the trot became a canter.- Then 
a faint melancholr shout at a distance, 
answered by a " Stole away ! " from the fields, 
a doleful '* toot ! " of the horn, the dull thunder 
of many horse-hoofs rolling along the further 
woedside. Then red coats, flashing like sf^arks 
of flre across the gre^ gap of mist at the ride's 
mouth; then a whipper-in, bringing up % 
bdated hound, burst into the pathway, snmsh- 
inff and plunging, with shut eyes, through 
ash-sapUnes and hassock-grass; then a fiit 
farmer, sedulously pounding through the mad, 
was overtaken and bespattered in spite of all 
his struggles ; until the line streamed out into 
the wide rushy pasture, startling up pewits, 
and curlews, as horsemen poured in from 
every side, and cunning old farmers rode off at 
inexplicable angles to some well-known haunts 
of pug : and right ahead, clximing and j angling 
sweet madness, the dappled pack glanced and 
watered through the veil of soft g^^y mist. 

On and on-^own the wind and down the 
vale ; and the canter became a gallop, and the 
gallop a long, straining stride ; and a hundred 
horse-hoofs crackled like flame among the 
stubbleb, and thundered fetlock*dsep along 
the heavy meadows ; and every fence thinned 
the cavalcade, till the madness began to stir 
all bloods, and with grim, earnest, silent 
faces, the initiated few settled themselves to 
their work, and with the colonel and Lancelot 
at their head, '*took their pleasure sadly, 
after the manner of their nation," as old 
Froissart has it. 

Before that day was ended Lancelot 
met the lady whom he thenceforward 
loved. As we are told that, on the occa- 
sion of their first meeting, an " eye-wed- 
lock " was celebrated between them, and 
since Yeast is, to some extent, unmistake- 
ably autobiographical, the least cmrious 
reader will ask whether some resemblance 
may not be taken for granted between 
Lancelot's Argemone, and Mr. Kings- 
ley's Miss GrenfelL None of us can 
have forgotten his express avowal that 
he looked upon the first day when 
he met Miss Grenfell as the day of 
his marriage with her. **The chapel door 
opened" — ^thus is it written in Yeast — 
•* and a figure, timidly, yet loftily, stepped 
out without observing him, and, suddenly 
turning round met him full, face to face, 
and stood fixed with surprise as com- 
pletdy as Lancelot himself. That hct 
and^gure, and the spirit whidi spoke 
through them, entered his heart at once, 
never again to leave it Her features were 
aquiline and grand, ^without ft shade of 
harshness ; her eyes' shone <M tike twitt 
^Jce8 of still azure, benetth a broad 
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rich chestnut hair rippled downward round 
the towering neck. With her perfect 
masque and queenly 6gure, and earnest 
iq)ward gaze, she might have been the 
very model from which Raphael con- 
ceived his glorious St. Catherine — the 
ideal of the highest womanly genius, 
softened into self-forgetfulness by girlish 
devotion. She was simply, sdmost 
coarseW dressed ; but a glance told him 
that mt was a lady, by the courtesy of 
flMm as well as by the will of God. They 
gazed one moment more at each other — 
but what is time to spirits ? With them, as 
with their Father, ** one day is as a thou- 
sand years.'* The impression derived by 
Aigemone from Lancelot was that he 
had a "horribly ugly face," but was 
clever and unhappy. That certainly is 
not a note from Miss Grenfell's diary 
— Kingsley's face cannot at any time, or 
under any circumstances, have been justly 
describable as horribly ugly. We may be 
sure, too, that, whether the above por- 
trait of Argemone gives us any idea of 
Miss Grenfeirs personal appearance or 
does not, that lady was in character very 
different from Argemone. The lady who 
»ichanted Lancelot " had four new manias 
every year," and flitted from chemistry 
to the Greek drama, from the Greek 
drama to German. One trait, however, of 
Argemone belonged to Miss Grenfell — 
the biography puts that beyond dispute. 
*'She was somewhat High-Church in her 
notions." 

According to •* the good old rule, the 
simple plan," of a thousand and one 
novelists, Lancelot gets half killed in 
the hunting - field, and is gradually 
brought round under the same roof 
with Argemone. He turns out to have a 
fine eye for beauty in tree and sky, and a 
rather sceptical and dashing way of ex- 
pressing himself. He talks of the " myth " 
of Babel, which the old Hebrews, he 
thinks, misrepresented, just as " the ante- 
diluvian savages'' spoiled the story of 
Eden and made the devil " the first in- 
ventor of modesty." ** Men," adds 
this philosopher, *^ are all conservatives ; 
everything new is impious, till we get ac- 
customed to it ; and if it fails, the mob 
piously discover a divine vengeance in the 
mischance from Babel to Catholic Eman- 
cipation." In saying this Lancelot 
stuttered dreadfully, — another peculiarity 
of young Kingsley. Of course there en- 
sued arguments between Lancelot and 
Argemone, the latter being charmingly 
illogical, the former stutteringly conclusive. 
At the same time, Lancelot has to deal 
with a Tractarian curate, a cousin, who is 
liberal of advice, and gets his answer as 
decisively as the lady. The cmrate 
pleads for more exalted enjoyments than 
field-sports. Lancelot asks why he should 
crush one part of his nature more than 
another, and maintains that the curate 
does not hunt simply because he has a 
lai;ge or^ of veneration and has no strong 
propenntlet to sport to conquer. **Try 



and conquer your organ of veneration, or 
of benevolence, or of calculations-then I 
will call you an ascetic. Why not ! — The 
same Power which made the ^ont of one's 
head made the back, I suppose?" 
The Tractarian cousin can make 
little of Lancelot Even Argemone's 
High-Churchism, though seen through an 
atmosphere vibrating with love, does not 
wean him from his sturdy naturalism. He 
urges that admiration of nature may be 
worship. " How can we better glorify the 
worker than by delighting in his work?" 
To her mild remonstrance against *^ self* 
willed methods " of worship, his reply is 
ready. 

Nature*! Temple. 
" Mj temple as yet/' said Lancelot, '' is only 
the hearen and the earth; my ohurch-masio I 
can hear all day lonff , whenever I hare the sense 
to be silent^ and ' near mj mother sing ; ' my 
priests and preachers are every bird and bee, 
every floirer and cloud. Am I not well enough 
furnished ? Do you want to reduce my 
circular infinite chapel to an oblong hundred 
foot one ? My sphere harmonises to the 
Ckegori^ tones in four parts? My world- 
wide priesthood, with their endless variety of 
costume, to one not over-educated gentleman 
in a white sheet t And my dreams of naiads 
and flower-fairies, and the blue-bells sing^g 
God's praises, as they do in " The story with- 
out an end," for the gross reality of naughty 
charity children, with their pockets fuU of 
apples, bawling out Hebrew psalms of which 
they neither fc^i nor understajid a word P 

It is but fair to state that the author 
characterises this outburst of Lancelot as 
"bombast," adding that Lancelot "evi- 
dently meant it as such,'' though an earnest 
meaning lay at his heart. Of the loves 
and theologisings of Lancelot and Arge- 
mone, with the remarks of Tregarva, the 
inspired gamekeeper, and several other 
matters contained in Yeas/y there may be 
something to be said next week. Lance- 
lot is obviously the sceptical young man 
of 'Kingsley's University period, in that 
particular stage of development when the 
muscularity was rather more manifiest than 
the Christianity, but with no meanness or 
malignity about him, and every inch an 
Englishman. It will be interesting to 
trace his progress tovirards the light-— or 
at least as far towards it as Kingsley takes 
him. 



LESLIE STEPHEN'S 'SWIFT."* 

In the earlier announcements of the series 
of " English Men of Letters *' the volume 
on Swift was set down to Mr. John 
Morley, and everyone who had read his 
monograph on Burke eagerly anticipated a 
literary treat of the highest perfection. 
The editor's other engagements have, 
however, taxed his time and strength too 
severely to admit of the fulfilment of his 
promise, and Mr. Leslie Stephen has 
served as hb substitute. Our disappoint- 
meht is keen ; but regret is tempered by 
the recollection of the still more valuable 
work which Mr. Morley has undertaken 
during the last two years as editor of the 
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Pa// Ma// Gazette. To raise the tone of 
political journalism and to give nerve and 
fibre to the body politic is to render a 
service of incommensinrable utility in 
comparison with any number of literary 
studies, with whatsoever skill conceived 
and executed. But just where Mr. Morley 
would have shown at his best Mr. Stephen 
falls below his usual level The literary 
discussions and criticisms contained 
in the volume are admirable. In 
the biographical and political portions 
Mr. Stephen's conclusions must either be 
accepted with caution or deliberately set 
aside. He seems to have misconceived 
Swift's character; he has certainly pal- 
liated unduly Swift's political perfidies; 
and has extenuated his offences against 
Love's supreme law. But it is inevitable 
that a biographer should magnify his sub- 
ject ; as inevitable, it may be retorted, as 
that the critic should fall foul of the bio- 
grapher. The flaws, however, as we are 
disposed to consider them, do not impair 
the mterest and attractiveness of the book. 
From first to last Jonathan Swift is an 
imposing figure. Even in the years of 
poverty and neglect, he had a massive 
strength, which, were it not for the intense 
bitterness of its arrogance, would remind 
us of Samuel Johnson. But unlike that 
great champion of Toryism, Swift had a 
standing quarrel with the whole human 
race. He resented the accident of his 
birth in Ireland as likely to confuse. his 
nationality; he scorned his relations; if 
at Kilkenny school — the school which 
within a few years educated Congreve, 
Swift, and Berkeley, " the greatest satirist, 
the most brilliant writer of comedies, and 
the subtlest metaphysician in the English 
language " — his career was smooth, at 
Trinity College, Dublin, he came into 
collision with that inevitable rock of 
offence, the Junior Dean, and obtained 
his degree with difficulty and discredit. 
As a dependent of Sir William Temple, 
he too often was inclined to disparage 
his patron ; and when disappointed by 
Lord Berkeley in his hopes of prefer- 
ment, he indulged his indignation with- 
out measure or restraint He was the 
voice of the Whigs, and yet deserted his 
party at the first overtures of Harley, to 
fight for his new allies with the same fero- 
city he had displayed in the cause of their 
foes. To say, as Mr. Stephen does, that 
Swift's Churchmanship was the supreme 
force that determined his conduct is but a 
plausible fallacy. Such an excuse will not 
palliate his invectives against Somers and 
Cowper, whom he had but lately extolled. 
It was a sense of personal interest and in- 
jury that made Swift so staunch a cham- 
pion of the Church. Whoever struck at 
it struck at him. In public as in private 
life self was suofeme. Lords and ladies 
alike must ma%| such overtures as his 
vanity and arro|aince demanded. Only 
by the most lixmualified deference and 
submission could he be conciliated. 
Bishop Kennett, in, a pi^^fg^/Vhiph Mr. 
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Stephen quotes, gives us a vivid picture 
of Swift's arrogance when in the glory of 



power :- 



Swift Supreme. 



" Swift/' says Kennett in 1713, ** came into 
the coffee-house, and had a bow from every- 
body but me. When I came to the ante- 
chamber to wait before prayers Dr. Swift was 
the principal man of talk and bu8ineBd> and 
acted as minister of requests. He wa4 solieit- 
ing the Earl of Arran to speak to his brother, 
the Duke of Ormond, to get a chaplain's place 
established in the garrison of Hull for Mr. 
Fiddes, a clergyman in that neighbourhood, 
who had lately been in gaol, and pabH&hed 
sermons to pay fees. He was promising Mr. 
Thorold to undertake, with mjr Lord Treasurer 
that, according to his petition, he should 
obtain a salary of ^^00 per annum, as minister 
of the English Church at Kotterdam. He 
stopped F. Gwymie, Esq., going in with the 
red bag to the Queen, and told him aloud he 
had something to say to him from my Lord 
Treasurer. He talked mth the son of Dr. 
Davenant to be sent abroad, and took out his 
pooket-book and wrote down several things as 
memoranda to do for. him. He turned to the 
fiie, and took out his gold w&tcb, and, telling 
him the time of day, complained it was verv 
late. A gentleman said "it was too fast." 
" How can I help it," says the Doctor, ** if 
the courtiers give me a watch that won't go 
right ? " Then he instructed a young noble- 
man that the best poet in England was Mr. 
Pope, a Papist, who had begun a translation 
of Homer into English verse, for which, he 
said, he must have them all subscribe. " For," 
said he, " the author $hdll not berin to print 
till Z have a thousand guineas for him." Lord 
Treasurer, after leaving the Queen, came 
through the room, beckoning Dr. Swift to 
follow him. Both went off just before prayers. 

If Swift conducted himself in this way 
when he was still new in power, it is hard 
to conceive to what lengths he was capable 
of advancing with time and experience. 
Fate put a .sudden end to this magnifi- 
cence. Swift's party was annihilated, and 
he shared in its destruction. 

It is as a satirist, however, and not as a 
politician that Swift has won lasting glory ; 
and the genius of a great master of satire 
is independent of cause and party. It 
matters little to posterity on which side an 
Aristophanes raiiges hirnselfi and whether 
the author of the £aUle of the Books 
follows truth with Bentley or errs with 
Boyle ; and in the same way the TaU of a 
Tub, whigh has served as a model to in- 
numerable imitators writing on all kinds 
of topics, would lose none of its fascina- 
tion were it written in the interest of 
Puritans and Romanists, and not as a 
vindication of the Anglican Church. It 
was in this famous satire that Swift first 
displayed his full powers. For seven years 
the, work lay in manuscript, but the world 
recognised it when published as a master- 
piece, and Swift, many years after, when 
the infirmhies of age and disease had 
fastened upon him, was heard to exclaim 
in sorrow, *»What a genius I had when 1 
wrote that book ! " Many readers cer- 
tainly would have been glad if Mr. 
Stephen had given them extracts in place 
of analysis, but the analysis so far as it 
goes, is admirable, and illustrates the 
method and spirit oi the satirist as h^ ex- 



poses the corrupt doctrines and practices 
of the Romish Church. 

The Tale of a Tab. 

The book is a daring assault upon that 
serious kind of pedantry which utters itself 
in theological systems. The three brothers — 
Peter, Martin, and Jack— represent; as we all 
know, the Roman Catholic, the Anglican, and 
the Paritanieal varieties of Christianity. 
They start with a new coat provided for eaoh 
by their father, and a will to explain the right 
mode of wearing it, and after some yeturs of 
faithful observance, they fall in loye with the 
three ladies of wealth, ambition, and pride, 
get into terribly bad ways, and make wild 
MTork of the coats and the wilL They excuse 
themselves for weacing shoulder-knots by 
picking the separate letters S, H, and so forth, 
out of separate words in the wUl, and, as K 
is wanting, discover it to be synonymous with 
C. They reconcile themselves to gold lace by 
rememberihg that when they were boys they 
heard a fellow say that he had heard their 
father's man say that he would advise his 
sons to get gold lace when they had money 
enough to buy it. Then, as the will becomes 
troublesome in spite of exegetical ingenuity, 
the eldest brother flndfi a convenient codicil 
which can be tacked tb it, and will sanc- 
tion a new fashion of flame-coloured satin. 
The will expressly fbrbids silver fringe on 
the coats ; but they discover that the word 
meaning sliver fringe may also signify a 
broomstick. And bv such devices they go on 
merrily for a time, till Peter sets up to l^ the 
sole heir, and insists upon the obedience of 
his brethren. His performances in this posi- 
tion are trying to their temper. "Whenever 
it happened that any rogue of Newgate was 
condemned to be hang^, Peter would offer 
him a pardon for a certain sum of money, 
which, when the poor caitiff had made a^ 
shifts to scrape up and send, his lordship would 
return a piece of paper in this form— 

" ' To all mayors, sheriffs, jailors, constables, 
bailiffs, hangmen, Aic. Whereas, we are in- 
formed that A. B. remains in the hands of 
you or some of you, under the sentence of 
death : We will add command you, upon sight 
hereof, to let the said prisoner depart to his 
own habitation whether he stands condemned 
for murder, ^c, &c., for which this shall be 
your sufficient warrant ; and if yon fail hereof, 
God damn you and yours to all eternity ; an<l 
so we bid you heartily farewell. — Your most 
humble man's man. Emperor Peter.' 
! « The wretches, trnsting to this, lost their 
lives and their mone^ too/' Peter^ however, 
became outrageously proud. He has been 
seen to take "three old high-crowned hats 
and clap Uiem all on his head three-storey high, 
with a huge bunch of keys at his girdle, and 
an angling rod in his hand. In which guise, 
whoever went to take him by the hand in the 
way of salutation, Peter, with much grace, like 
a well educated spaniel, would present them 
with his foot : and if they refused his civility, 
then he would raise it as high as their chops, 
and give them a damned kick on the mouth, 
whicn has ever sinoe been called a salate. 

For every reader, however, that the 
Tale counts in these days, Gulliver s 
Travels could sho\V a hutidred; and if 
the former work raises the question of 
Swift's religious views, so in the latter we 
see his conc6gtion and estimate of human 
nature. Anticipating a ph'ilosojiher of 
our own age, Swift had elsewhere 
asked, in bitterest contempt, "WTiat 
Is man but • a micro-coat, or rather a 
complete suit of clothes with all 
the trimmings ; *' arid expanding the 
thought with freedom in detml| be bad 



torn off the veil of appearances which in 
so many cases blinds us to the intrinsic 
value and reality of men and things. In 
Gulliver he carries his attack further still : 
the universal meanness, vanity, degrada- 
tion, and viciousness of humanity, are his 
theme ; its greatness and its pettiness are 
as one, and virtue and vice are irre- 
trievably confused. Other satirists have 
looked upon the same scene, but withoot 
the same bitter indignation. In a ** kindly 
and sensitive nature,'* as the author of 
Horee Subsecivce has suggested, such con- 
templation produces only a "compassion- 
ate sadness ; " in a " harsh and savage 
nature," " embittered by disappointment," 
it gives rise to a wild fury. << Qui halt 
les vices^ halt Its hommes^^* wrote Danton 
in the French Revolution ; and there are 
noany souls whose misanthropy springs 
from an ardent love of ideal perfection. 
But in the case of Swift, it is impossible 
to trace to such an origin the saeva indig- 
natio which tore his heart, until deadi 
closed the long agony. It was with life itself, 
not with occasional phases, with humanity, 
noi with its vices and virtues, that his quarrel 
lay ; he hated vice because he hated man. 
And a morbid attraction towards all the 
vilest and foulest elements of human 
nature in its debased and perverted forms 
led him to assail evil with its own 
weapons. Not with virtue's awful aspect, 
but with its own reflected shape, did he 
confront the vice he loathed. For him 
there was no mystery in evil. It was not 
with angel ignorance that he looked on 
man, but with an eye familiar with the 
minutest imperfections of his being. The 
treatise on servants and their duties shows 
how deeply he had probed even vulgar in- 
iquity. In Gulliver he exposes entire 
humanity. Yet of the thousands who year 
after year will read that marvellous satire 
a great multitude will remain happily blind 
to the purpose and moral of the fable. 
To the young and the innocent Swift 
comes as a friend from fairyland. Only 
added years, and the sad experience which 
years bring, break the charm, dissolve die 
mystery^ and reveal the hideous meaning. 
The book combines the most varied cha- 
racteristics. It is akin, as Mr. Stephen 
points out, to the. philosophical romances 
of Voltaire and Johnson, to the mediaeval 
paipular fables^ to imaginary travels like 
those of Lucian, and to the visions of 
Atlantis and Utopia. He analyses its 
import with great skill and felicity. 
ttttUlver'a 'Trayete. 

Snch a book as (Jnlliver mnet be regarded as 
lyifid^ Bovne where between the allegory and the 
direct revelation of truth, whieh is more or len 
implied in the work of every genuine artist. 
Its true purpose has thus rather puzzled critios. 
Ha^litt urges, for example, with his usual 
brillianey, that Swift's purpose wAfe to "strip 
emply pride and grandenr of 4^ impomagdr 
which external oircumatanoeB throw arAfld 
them-" Swift accordingly vanes the scale!, ae 
as to show the insigni^anoe or the grossness 
ofouraeH-lore. B& doesthli with '^mftUw- 
matfoal ^^aoitioai'* ke triei «Eii'^^t)Mmt 
tpoalriiniam ««^iuf6; amdwitiktitocttift H*^ 
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** nothing solid, nothing yalnable is left In his 
Bystem bnt wisdom and virtue.** So Gulliver's 
eanying off the fleet of Blefnscn is '* a morti- 
fying s&oke, aimed at national glory.'* '^ After 
that, we have only to consider which of the 
contending parties was in the right." 

Hazlitt naturally can see n^ing misan- 
tiiropical or innocent in snoh a conclusion. The 
mask of imposture is torn off the world, 
and only imposture can complain. This 
▼iew, which has no doubt its truth, sug- 
l^ts some obvious doubts. We are not 
invited, as a matter of fact, to attend to the 
questicm of right and wrong, as between Lilli- 
put and Blefuscn. The real sentiment in 
Swift is that a war between these miserable 
pigmies is, in itself, contemptible ; and, there- 
fore, as. he infers, war between men sir feet 
high is equally contemptible. The truth is 
that, although Swift's solution of the problem 
may be called mathematically precise, the 
precision does not extend to the sup- 
posed argTiment. If we insist upon treating 
the qnestion as one of strict logic, the only 
con<Jti8ion which could be drawn from GKil- 
Kver is the very safe one, that the interest of 
the human drama does not depend upon the 
size of the actors. A pigmy or a giant en- 
dowed with all our functions and thoughts 
would be exactly as interesting as a being dP 
iiie normal stature. It does not require a 
journey to imaginary regions to teacn us so 
much. And if we say that Swift baa shown us 
IB his pictures the real essence of human life, 
we onty say for him what might be said with 
equal force of Shalnpeare or Balcae, or any 
great aniat. The bare proof that the essence 
n not dependent upon the external condition 
of siae is superfluous and iirelevant ; and we 
most admit that Swiffs method is childish, or 
that it does not adhere to this strict logical 
canon. 

Hazlitt» however, comes nearer the truth, as 
I think, when he says that Swift takes a view 
ef human nature such as might be taken by a 
"being of a higher ^here. That, at least, is his 
purpose; only, as I think, he pursues it by a 
neglect of *' scientific reoaoaing.'* The use of 
the machinery is simply to bring us into a oon- 
genial fmme of mind. He s&ikeft the key- 
note of contempt by hn imagery of dwarfs 
and giants. We despise the petty quarrels of 
betngs six inches high ; and, therefore, we are 
prepared to despise the wan carried on by a 
Mariborongh and a Eugene. We transfer the 
contempt based upon mere size, to the 
motives, which are the same in big men and 
little. The argument^ if argument there be, 
is a fallacy ; but it is equally efficacious for the 
feelings. Tou see the pettiness and cruelty 
of the Lilliputians, who want to conquer an 
empire defended by toy-ships ; and you are 
tacitly invited to consider whether the bigness 
of French men-of-war makes an attack upon 
them more respectable. The force of the 
satire depends ultimately upon the vigour 
with which Swift has described the real 
passions of human beings, big or little. He 
really means to express a bitter contempt for 
statesmen and warriors, and seduces us to his 
side, for the moment^ by asking; us to look at a , 
diminutive representation of the same beings. 
The quarrels which depend upon the difference 
between the high-boots and the low-heeled 
shoes; or upon breaking eggs at thebieor 
httle end ; the party intrifipes which are settled 
by cutting capers on the tight-rope, are meant, 
of course, in ridicule of political and religious 
parties, and its force depends upon our previous 
conviction that the party-quarrels between our 
fellows are, in fact, eaually contemptible. 
Swift's satire is oongenial to the mental atti- 
tude of all who have persuaded themselves that 
oMm are, in fact, a set of contemptible fools 
aad knaves" in whose quarrels and mutual 
aliwghteringB tbe wise and good could not per- 
suade themselves to take a serious interest. 
He ^ proves " nothing, mathematically or otAier- ! 



wise. If you do not share his sentiments, there 
is nothing in the mere alteration of the scale 
to convince you that they are right; you may 
say, with Haelitt, that heroism is as admirable 
in a Lilliputian as in a Brobdingnagian, and 
believe that war calls forth patriotism, and 
often advances citilisation. What Swift has 
really done is to provide for the man who 
despises his species a number of exceedingly 
effective symMs for the utterance of his con- 
tempt. A child is simply amused with Bigen- 
dians and Littleendiaus ; a philosopher thinks 
that the questions really at the bottom of church 
quarrels are in reality of more serious import ; 
but the cynic who has learnt to disbelieve in 
the nobility or wisdom of the great mass of his 
species finds a most convenient metaphor for 
expressing his disbelief. In this way Cfitlliver's 
Travels contains a whole gallery of caricatures 
thoroughly congenial to the despisers of 
humamty. 

The controversies of Swift's later years, 
and the famous episode of the ** Drapier 
Letters," must be dismissed without 
notice ; nor is it possible to tell the history 
of the mysterious tragedy which has 
invested Swift's life with sombre gloom. 
In every great p^sion, it has been said, 
"77^ a toujours tin qui aime et F autre 
qui se laisse aimer.** It was so with 
Swift His friendships, as Mr. Stephen 
puts it in a terse phrase, *'were rather 
annexations than alliances." Varina he 
abandoned ; Esther Johnson, famous to 
the world as Stella, he kept in cruel sus- 
pense year after year ; and his third love, 
Vanessa — Miss Vanhomrigh — died, after 
discovering, that she had a rival in Stella, 
who was possibly Swift's lawful though 
unacknowledged wife. Mr. Stephert, 
though he does not pronounce definitely 
upon the question, evidently inclines to 
the belief that such a marriage actually 
took place. But Stella was not fated to 
survive her defeated rival for long; and 
her triumph, if it was one, the world never 
knew. A short extract — and it must be 
the last — will show Mr, Stephen's inter- 
pretation of the famous words which 
every biographer has read in a different 

sense. 

•niy t. TF •matins Hair. 

A lock of her hair was preserredin an enre- 
lope in which he had written one of those Tivid 
phrases hy which he still lives in our memory : 
OnXy a Woman's Hair, What does it mean ? 
Our interpretation will depend partly upon 
what we can see ourselves in a lock of hair. 
But I think that anyone who judgfes Swift 
fairly will road in those four words the most . 
intonso utterance of tender affection, and of 
pathetic yearning for the irrevocable past 
strat^ely blended with a hittemess springing 
not from remorse, but indignation at the cruel 
tragi-comedy of Hfe. The destinies laugh at 
us whilst they torture us \ they make cruel 
scourges of trifles, and extract the bitterest 
passion from our best affections. 



NOTES ON THE QUARTERLIES, 

TUB QtJilBrBBLr 
Has no very brilliant or striking article in the 
present number^ but there are several contri- 
butions of solid value and interest. 

First, there is a biojpraphical and critical 
sketch of " Henry Erskine and his Times," 
baaed on Colonel Fergusson's recent memoir, 
liie reviewer tells the storjr with spirit and 
with much sympathy with his subject. 



In an article on " The Speaker's Commen- 
tary and Canon Cook," the reviewer traces the 
history of the conception and execution of this 
valuable contribution to Biblical literature, 
the publication of which, now completed, 
began eleven years aRo. The work w;a8 sug- 

fested by the late Lord Ossington, then 
peaker of the House of Common ; its actual 
initiation was due to *' the practical wisdom 
and energy of the present Archbishop of 
York ;" and it has been successfully conducted 
to its completion under the editorial care of 
Canon Cook, who has "bestowed upon the 
work the resomrces of a very rare learning, judg- 
ment, and industry," and who, in the re- 
viewer's opinion, has "not yet received the 
meed of honour and recognition which he has 
merited " The reviewer, while observing that 
*' in view of recent controversies the occasion 
seems to have arisen fot* some revision 
of at least the^ earlier volumes," on the 
Old Testament, expresses the opinion that in 
these volumes " Englishmen are now furnished 
with a commentary which places them in a 
better position for understanding the Scrip- 
tures, and appreciating the results of modem 
critical investigations, than is enjoyed by the 
majority of educated readers in any other 
country." 

An important and useful article on *' Greek 
Sculpture" contains a notice of recent 
beginnings on the attempt to supply, what has 
been until lately strancrelv lacking, some 
systematic account in English of Greek sculp- 
ture. The reviewer reminds us that ** England 
possesses by far the finest museum of classical 
sculpture in the world," although '* the mass 
of our countrymen, having no leisure for 
investigations requiring so -much time and 
energv, goes on fancjringtbat Greek sculpture 
can best be seen m Itome, and that the 
Medicean Venus and the Apollo Belvedere are 
the greatest productions of ancient art." 

In an article on "Vauban and Modem 
Sieges," it is pointed out that the general 

Srinciples on which siege operations are con- 
acted, which Vauban, a Frenchman, born in 
1688, was the first to g^asp, and which his 
rules embodied, remain, after all the changes 
which have taken place in the practice of the 
art of war, as applicable as ever. 

"The New Beligion of Nature " is the title 
of 8^ article in which Professor Seeley's 
l^turdl Beligion is severely dealt with. The 
book, in the reviewer's judgment, is ""terribly 
disappointing." " For sixteen years," he says, 
•* we have been waiting for the fulfilment of 
the promise held out in "Ecce Homo, that 
' Christ, as the Creator of modem theology and 
religion, will make the subject of another 
volume,* and at last we are put off with a 
farrago of science and culture, a pseudo- 
religion, from which God and Christ have been 
ejected to make room for Humanity and 
Nature. Instead of the bread we hoped for, a 
stone has been thrown to us ; instead of a fish 
we have been mocked with a serpeut. The 
inference, we fear, is inevitable, that the 
anthot's own faith has meanwhile receded." 

Some interesting facts, figures, and su^es- 
tions are given in an article on " The Fish 
Supply of London." The writer notes the fact 
that m the opinion of our most competent 
authorities, a nse in the price of beef and 
mutton is to be expected, and he observes that 
" in the face of a serious deficiency in meat, 
we can conceive of nothing more us^ul or tnore 
welcomo than a large ana sustained addition 
to the fish supply 01 London." 

An article on " Oxford under the Puritans,*' 
gives an interesting glimpse of an historical 
episode, in connection with the University, 
full of significance and interest. The review 
especially calls attention to " the conservative 
spirit that animated the Reformers of the 
tJfilvetBity at t^ time of the greatest revo- 
Itiflonili x^glish tociety,'' and he argues that 
• 'W *tttt:tw**^'9.1*o<*lof Land and the Pnri- 
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tans to establiah at Oxford the supremacy of 
their principles, proves that the extremes of 
Absolutism and Badicalism are equally abhor- 
rent to the genius of English institutions/' 

The remaining subjects dealt with in the 
Beview, are " Ten Years of Italian Progress," 
"Dr. Pusey and the Church," and "The 
Justification of Lord Beaconsfield's Polioj." 
With regard to Dr. Pusey, the reriewer, 
while paying a tribute to ms high qualities, 
observes that "nothing is more injurious to 
the welfare of a church than to allow the ex- 
cellences of some good or great man to ob- 
scure or palliate false tendencies in his ex- 
ample or teachiDg," and that although Dr. 
Pusey " will leave behind him lasting traces 
of a useful and self-denying life," ne will 
" also leave behind him traces, which we 
trust will not be so lasting, of grave errors and 
of dangerous self-deception." 

TEH EDINBUEQH 

Gives the first place to an elaborate and 
masterly review, extending to fifty pages, 
of "Gardiner's Fall of the Monarcny of 
Charles I.," as to which work the reviewer 
observes t^at, "on the whole, perhaps, the 
reader will learn better from these two volumes 
the state of England and Scotland in the years 
which preceded the Civil War than from any 
other book which has yet been written on the 
subject." 

An article on "The Ancient Architecture of 
India ** presents some curious and suggestive 
archsDolog^cal facts. The interesting light 
which arcbsDological architecture throws upon 
the early conditions of our race and upon the 
reUgious faiths and usages of past generations 
is pointed out. The reviewer, noting the 
attention which has been given to tbis subject 
during recent years, observes that " Now no 
one can say he understands thoronghlv the 
religions of India, unless he has some Know- 
ledge of the architecture they have produced. 
The plans of the various tempjles are in many 
cases a kev to the ceremonies performed within 
them, and the sculptures give us not only the 
forms under wbicn the duties were repre- 
sented, but also the sacred sjrmbols, which are 
of considerable importance in throwing light 
on religious ideas ; '* and, further, as tue in- 
quiries on the subject of Indian archeoloffy 
"are pushed back into the far past, it is 
found that the conditions which are reached, 
bear upon other races of men and other 
systems of the ancient world." 

" Sir John Lubbock on Ants and Bees " and 
" Mozley's Beminiscences " both belong to 
the class of books which a Quatterly reviewer 
hails with welcome, as supplving abundance 
of reviewable material. Each of these books 
affords the basis of able and readable comment 
in the pap^ of the number before us. 

There is an article, crowded with important 
statistics and statements of fact, on " Inland 
Navigration," showing that in the United 
King^m this subject has been most grievously 
and mischievously neglected. "It is a matter," 
says the writer," as to which we are now paying 
a heavy penaltv for having allowed the over- 
ruling of admitted princi^es of public policy 
by private Acts of Parliament. As to that, the 
report of the Committee on Railway Kates and 
Taxes sbeaks with no hesitation, and the re-' 
port of M. Krantz as to the effect of the like 
error of the French Legislature with regard to 
the camJs of the South of France is very in- 
structive. The question, in fact, is more and 
more assuming the simple form whether pro- 
ductive industry shall be banished from our 
inland counties or no. If the railway compa- 
nies have made a paying profit on the tramc 
they have subtracted from the canals, public 
policy would demand that they should not be 
allowed to continue to make that profit at the 
expense of the manufacturer— ^hat is to say, 
at the expense of the country. Ab it isi* we 
hope that we have left little room for doubt 



that the railway proprietors of the dnited 
Kingdom will be among the persons most 
directly benefited by the protection of the 
canals from the grasp of the railway compa- 
nies, and by thus allowing the immense inland 
traffic of this country to seek its natural chan- 
nels of transport." 

Under the heading " Shelley and Mary,** a 
notice is given of "a collection of letters and 
documents of a biographical character, in the 
possession of Sir Percy and Lady Shelley, for 
private circulation only.** The reviewer has 
been allowed access to the three volumes re- 
ferred to, " by the indulgence of the Shelley 
family," and he uses them for the special pur- 
pose of presenting '* a more faithful picture 
of the character of the man — a character 
which, in his lifetime, was totally misunder- 
stood, and which even now is slowly working 
its way through the mists of time to its meri- 
dian lustre." The quotations given from the 
letters are full of interest. 

A remarkably able and thoughtful article is 
devoted to Professor Seeley's " Natural Reli- 
gion." The reviewer's estimate and stand- 
point may be indicated by the quotation of the 
following remark. Explaining why he has 
dwelt on what seems to be a personal question, 
in connection with the boox and its anther, 
the reviewer says : ''It is because we believe 
the author to be a type, as well as an indivi- 
dual, and because we believe that the views 
put forth in the present volume are representa- 
tive now, as were those put forth in Ecce Homo 
formerly. They both represent, at least, so 
far as England is concerned, the ^^eneral 
views of that new religious world, which has 
formed, or has tried to form itself, having left 
the old behind. Eeee Homo represented it in 
its sanguine youth; Nattural Bdigian repre- 
sents it in the death throes that are sAxeeAy 
overtaking it." 

The finu article of the number is on " The 
Egyptian Rebellion." 

THE WE8TMINSTBB REVIEW 

Begins with an article on the unsavoury but 
important subject of " River Pollution." After 
an array of unpleasant facts, the conclusion 
arrived at is that Government should endea- 
vour, by means of a Commission of Inquiry, to 
arrive at sound scientific principles for the 
better disposal of sewage, and " having ascer- 
tained the best methods of dealing with the 
conversion of waste into valuabk matter, 
should lay down definite mles fox carrying 
out its decision as it has done in the case of 
drainage." 

With much graphic power the story is told 
of "Count Struensee and Queen Caroline 
Mathilda," a story which is indeed a terrible 
illustration of the tragedies to which the sys- 
tem of royal marriages, bised on political 
reasons instead of personal regard, prevailing 
in Europe up to the close of the last century, 
sometimes led. Mathilde was the daughter 
of Frederick Louis, Prince of Wales, son of 
(George the Second, and became Queen of 
Denmark by her marriage with that misnamed 
scoundrel Christian VII. Struensee was a 
handsome, unscrupulous, inioble adventuier, 
and he had to pay ultimatdy for his presump- 
tion with his life. It is a piteous record, and 
the more so because the King, who was by far a 
greater offender than the Queen, was able to 
consign her to punishment and ignominy. 

A warmly enthusiastic study is given of 
"The Poetry of Mrs. E. B. Browning," whom 
the reviewer roeaks of as " our great woman- 
poet," from whom none shall take " her place 
in this and future ages." 

In an article on "France: The Chamber, 
the Gambetta Ministry, and its Successors," 
the writer puts forward the opinion that in 
the impassive attitude of the French peasan- 
try towards political questions " maj^ probably 
be detected a sufficient cause for the instability 
which seems inveterably to haunt the French 



Government.*' The sordid Conservatism and 
extraordinary apathy of the peasantry, prevent 
them from presenting " a counteracting front 
to the Radicalism so rampant among their 
urban brethren." 

A long article is devoted to " The Jubilee of 
the First Reform Act." Writing of the effects 
of the Municipal Reform Act, the reviewer 
observes : " Two illustrations of the good and 
bad effects respectively of municipal train- 
ing for Parliamentary duties occur to our 
mind. Richard Cobden served his political 
apprenticeship as one of the Aldermen 
or the newly created Corporation of Man- 
chester, lu the proceedings for its incorpora- 
tion he was the moving spirit, and his Parlia- 
mentary career attests the value of a municipal 
training. On the other hand, of its drawbacks 
this is an example : One of the most recently 
elected members of the House of Commons, who 
has served several times the office of mayor in 
the town where he resides, after a few weeks' 
experience of the House of Commons, told an 
astonished audience of friends and neighbours 
that, ' as a place of business, he.considered the 
House of Commons far inferior to the town 
council over which he had the honour to pre- 
side.* His friends wiU be agreeably surprised 
if he displays ' a native elasticity of mind/ 
which will enable him to escape from the 
tranrient phase of municipal statesmanship 
and become a power in the House of Com- 
mons." 

Then, we have articles on " The British 
Association," and on " Parliamentary Prooe-> 
dure" respectively — the writer on the latter 
subject holduig ** a view strongly adverse to 
the cloture ;"— and copious notices of "Contem- 
porary Literature," and a critical survey oi 
" India and Our Colonial Empire," complete 
the number. 

TEE CRURCH qUARTEBLT 

Begins with a highly eulogistic notice of 
" Holland's ' Logic and Life,' and Other Ser- 
mons " — a volume of discourses— of which the 
reviewer says: — "Like those of the great 
seventeenth century preachers, they do attempt 
to connect theology, and the theology of the 
pulpit, with the widest range of human thons^t 
and feeling and experience of which the pu^t 
usually ignores so much, and which it deals 
with so conventionally ; and, like those 
preachers, they bring tc the uses of the pulpit 
the ardour and the riches of a far-ranging 
imagination, and a genuine poetic temperament 
and manner of looking at things." 

In an article on " Convocation under Queen 
Anne " the writer proposes to give '* some idea 
of how bishops and Presbyters acted together 
in the days of Queen Anne" — an episode in 
our ecclesiastiaCl history wbich was marked bj 
the triiunpb of the High Church clergy, in 
the face of threatened persecutions and 
punishments. 

"The Social and Religious Condition of 
Wales " is discussed, with special reference to 
the validity or otherwise of the reasons gpven 
by the Parliamentary Commissioners appointed 
to inquire into the condition of hi^er and 
intermediary education in Wales, for certain 
recommendations which they put forward. 
The writer contends that " the report itself, 
and much of the evidence which accompanies 
it, are calculated to create certain erroneous 
impressions on the minds of those who have 
had no opportunities from personal observation 
of forming an independent judgment upon the 
elements of the case, and who are, therefore, 
to that extent disqualified from judging oor- 
rectlv as to the conclusions at which t^e Com- 
miBsioners have arrived." The purport of the 
article is that the social and religious oonditicai 
of Wales is not only far from satisfactory, but 
that the scheme of secularising ndddle-elMS 
education, so far as that can be done by de- 
taching the Grammar Schoole of tto^o onn trjf 
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from Church iiifla«nce, is not likely to prore a 
remedy for existing evils. 

An interesting paper on "The Papal 
Monarchy in the Sixth Century '* is followed 
by one on "Ants," based on Sir John 
Lubbock's book and those of some other ento- 
mological authorities. Among other matters 
the writer discusses the suggestion that " such 
an instinct as that of slave-making is difficult 
at first sight to reconcile with our d priori 
notions of Divine design." 

A critical notice is given of the work of 
••Canon Cook on the Kevised Version," the 
reviewer contending that in several particulars 
the objections raised by Canon Cook to the 
Revised New Testament are unsound in prin- 
ciple, and are connected with looseness and 
inaccuracy of statement as to matters of fact. 

A very genial review is given of *' Mozley's 
Beminiscences/' evidently from an old Oxford 
hand. Bemarking upon Mr. Mozley's amusing 
record of the fact that " the now Archdeacon 
of Taunton did on one occasion, being at that 
date no less energetic but younger in years 
than he is at present, publicly rebuke the cook 
of Oriel, in Oriel Hall, because he had sent up 
the rhubarb-tart, not cold, but hot/' the re- 
viewer observes : •* We appeal to all who know 
and who honour George Anthony Denison, 
all who have fallen under tae lash of his 
superb vituperation, as all who love him and 
are loved by him must have done, if the inci- 
dent does not bear its own truth on its fore- 
front. We are most sorry that he should have 
fashed himself about anything so nasty, hot 
or cold, as rhulmrb-tart. As for the scJemn 
ascetics who are shocked at the bright gleam 
of natural comedy among the solemn duties of 
Oriel, we can only wish for them the boredom 
they deserve.'* 

"The Grahamstown Judgment and the 
Judicial Committee" is the subject of an 
anxious discussion, the writer pronouncing the 
truly clerical opinion, that ''if the Church 
does not repudiate the Privy Council, it can- 
not expect to stand in the evil day, for it will 
cease to wear the whole armour of God. It 
lays aside the Sword of the Spirit, which is 
the Word of God, and takes instead the 
Statutes of the Realm, which form a weapon 
by no means well adapted for the combat with 
theprincipalitieB and powers, the rulers of the 
dflrim^ww of this world, and spiritual wicked- 
ness in high places." To the lay mind, the 
point of this observation will not be very clear, 
at least, if we may judge from our own experi- 
ence. 

A copioas examination and criticism of Pro- 
fessor Seeley's "Natural Religion," a brief 
review of " The Church in 1882," and some 
pages of " Short Notices " form the remaining 
contributions to a number of much interest 
and ability. 



Tke Flower of the Forest 

A Ronoance. By Charles Gibbon. (London : 
Chatto and Windus. 1882.) We are really 
sorry to see Mr. Gibbon's name on the title- 
page of this book. He has done some good 
work, and has shown powers as a writer of 
fiction wiiich ought to have led him to disdain 
to produce the melodramatic rubbish which he 
has given to the public in this volume. The 
story is mainly one of gipsy-life,— gipsy life, 
that is, as it might have been represented on 
the stage in the palmy days of the transpontine 
theatres. It is a tissue of ridiculous improba- 
bilities. The characters talk in high falutin 
language of the worst type ; they ** stride " 
and "stelk " and put themselves into attitudes, 
and commit themselves to aU sort of absurdi- 
ties. The author writes in short, jerky 
sentences, and there is never a gleam of wit, 
patiios, or beauty from beginning to end, 
while aa to the lessons which may be intended, 
we are utterly unable to imagine what they 
are. It is long since we have met with a work 



which fell so far below the standard which the 
author has himself taught his readers to 
expect, and we can only say that Mr. Charles 
Gibbon deserves what young ladies call "a 
good scolding.** 
Sir Roirerde Coverley. 

It is often assumed that everybody has read 
this gem of Addison's Spectator — that is, 
everyoody who reads a book at all. It may 
have been pretty true of a past generation of 
people, and, perhaps, of the men and women 
of the present day who are over fifty ; but it 
is to be feared that no young folks ever look 
into the pages of the Spectator, And if they 
do so for the purpose of making the acquaint- 
ance of Sir Bo^^er, it is not easy to light 
upon the successive chapters of his historv. 
Hence the value of this beautiful reprint, in 
a handsome volume of 200 pages, filled with 
imaginary pictures of the people and scenes 
depicted in the story. As it has become the 
fashion to go back to the age of Queen Anne 
for our houses and furniture, it might not 
be amiss for our writers to study the stjle of 
that period, and in this volume they have it 
in perfection. Messrs. Sampson Low and 
Marston are the publishers. 

Tke Eitfe and Speeches of the Riffht Hon. 
John Urlffht, M.P. 

By George Barnett Smith. With Portraits. 
Popular edition. T«ro volumes in one. (Lon- 
don: Hodder and Stoughton.) 1882. The 
difference between this edition and the larger 
and more costiy one seems to be simply that 
it is printed on thinner paper. The pages are 
clear and legible, and the volume is decidedly 
chekp at seven shillings and sixpence. Many 
of Mr. Bright's admirers will doubtless be glad 
to possess this record of a noble career axid of 
a very important chapter of English political 
and social life in the present century. It would 
do good also to some of Mr. Brighfs political 
opponents, if only they could be persuaded to 
study it. 

The lUostrateA Poetry Book for Yoanr 
Readers. 

With Seventy- two Illustrations. In two 
series. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) 1882. 
There seems to be room for endless b<x>ks con- 
taining selected poetry for the young, otherwise 
publishers would hardly issue so many of them. 
The present volume has evidentiy been edited 
with good taste, sound judgment, and assiduous 
care. Its gleanings are largely from authors 
whose poems have not been hackneyed by in- 
cessant r^;>etition, but whose work is neverthe- 
less touched with brightness and grace, and 
imbued with a true sympathy with Nature and 
a true religious f^Hng. 



LITERARY TABLE TALK. 

— The Dublin Ffeeman's Journal announces 
that it has a circulation of 40,000 daily. 

— " Livingstone '* Stanley seems to have met 
with a warm reception in Paris. On Tuesday his 
arrival in London was announced. 

— On * Friday, the memorial to Balfe was un- 
veiled by Canon Duckworth in Westminster Abbey 
in the presence of a large circle of spectators, chiefly 
musical. 

— The movement for the preservation of the Irish 
language seems to be making progress. It meets 
weekly in Dublin, and gains adherents in all parts of 
Ireland. 

— The Cork Constitution describes Mr. Sala's 
style of writing in the Ilhistrat€d London News, 
with regard to theatrical matters, as **the finest 
chicken and champagne criticism." 

— Messers. Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. are 
about to publish a cheap edition of the illustrated re- 
issue of Gilpin's " Forest Scenery," edited, with 
notes bringing it up to date, by Mr. F. G. Heath, 
author of * ' Autumnal Leaves.*' 

— Lovers of the good old limes will welcome Mr. 



Arbcr'slrecent reprints under the title of the ** English 
Scholar's Library." Its object is to present in 
modern dress some of the old authors whose names 
are scarcely ever heard. Among the pieces revived are 
" Reynard the Fox," by Caxton, snd the "Seven 
Deadly Sins," by Dekker. 

— The proprietors of four influential American 
newspapers have purchased the subscribed stock in 
the New Baltimore and Ohio Cable Company ; 
the papers are the AVta York Herald, the New 
York Times, the Baltimore Sun^ and the Cincin* 
nati Inquirer. 

— One never tires of "Our London Correspondent. * ' 
His blunders are ever fresh and ever free. In the 
Freeman's ^Journal, We read after a criticism by 
"Our London Correspondent " on Bishop Magee's 
remarks on the Salvationists, the following : — " These 
are home thrusts for the Salvationists, but as they 
are at the height of their power at present— the 
sturdy remonstrances of a bishop of iheir own Church 
would not disturb them much." 

— A large and influential meeting of gentlemen 
coihiected with the two Universities was held at Cam. 
bridge, on Saturday, in connection with the proposed 
memorial to ihe late Pro.essor B.dfour. The Vice- 
Chanoellor presided. It was agreed, on the motion 
of Professor Huxley, that the memorial should take 
the form of a fund, to be called the Balfour Fund, 
for the promotion of research in biology, especially 
animal morphology. At the close of the meeting 
it was stated that the Balfour Family would give 
jf 3,000. Mr. John Willis Clark has been appointed 
treasurer to the fund. 

— Under the title of ** Heart Chords," Messrs. 
Cassell, Fetter, Galpin, and Co. announce a scries 
of volumes by eminent divines, calculated to stimu- 
late, guide, and strengthen the Christian life. The 
conuibutors to the scries will indude the Right Rev. 
Bishop CotteriU, the Very Rev. Dean Montgomery, 
the Very Rev. Dean Bickersteth, the Very Rev, 
Dean Edwards, the Very Rev. Dean Boyle, the 
Rev. Canon Farrar, the Rev. Canon Boyd Carpen- 
ter, the Rev. Pix)fessor Blackie, the Rev, Prebendary 
Chadwick, the Rev. P. B. Power, the Rev. Dr. 
Matheson, and the Rev. E. E. Jenkins. 

~ Mr. Elliot Stock announces the following anti« 
quarian works :~A fac-similie of the first edition of 
'* Robinson Crusoe," "The Civil War in Hamp- 
shire and the Siege of Basing House," by Rev, G. N. 
Godwin, •* The History of Lambeth Palace Library,'*' 
" Place Names of the West Riding," "The Wood- 
cutters of the Netheriands," by W, M. Conway, 
* • Kingsihorpiana ; or, Researches in the Church Chest 
of Kingsthorpe," by Rev. J. H. Glover, "Historic 
Notices of the Borough and County Town of Flint, 'j 
by Henry Taylor, and ** TheHIstory of Old Dundee," 
by Alexander Maxwell. The same house will also 
publish *' The New Medusa," a volume of poems 
by Mr. Lee Hamilton, and •* Verses of Varied Life," 
by H. T. Mackenrie BeU. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

Alternativfi (The), A Study of Psychobgy, cr 8vo ' 

(MactnilUn) g g 

Arcber (W.), fengUsh Dramatists of To^ay, cr 8to 

(S. Low & Co.) ... 8 6 

AshtOD (J.), .Social Life in tbe Regn of Queen 

Anne, 8vo (Chatto h, Windus) 28 o 

Ballantyne (R. M.), The Kitten Pagrims, 410 (Nis- 

bet) ... ...so 

Bo-Peep, a Treasury for Little Ones, 4(0 (CtsseU k 

Co.) 2 6 

Bramstan (M.), Judea and Her Kulert, cr 8to 

(C.K.S.) 3 g 

Bright (J.), Speeches, 1 vol. cr 8vo (Hodder It 

Moughton) m g 

Brown (T. G.), Medical Diagnosb, cr 8vo (Bell 8c 

Bradfute) 7 5 

Browne (M.), Little Ben Bute, 4to (Gray)... .". 3 6 
Burke (O. J.), History of the Catholic Archbishops 

of Tuam, crSvo (Hodges) 7 6 

Carr (J. C.)t Modem Landscaper, folio (Reming- 

ton) 25 o 

Cavaoagh (C), Modern Convejancing, 8vo (Water- 
low) ,5 o 

Changing Year (The), PoMns, AcT^^teJCi^l Ic 
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Chelsea Householder (A.), 3 vols, cr 8vo (S. Low 8k s. d. 

Co.) 31 6 

ChildrcD's Sunday-book, 4to (Gray) i 6 

Crefswell (F. O.), Handrailing and Staircasing, 

xamo (Cassell * Co.) 3 ^ 

Dale (IX) Little Bricks, cr 8vo (Nisbet) 3 6 

Davi<« Rixzio, Bothwell, and The Witch Lady 

(Three Tragedi?*) (C. K. Paul) 6 o 

Dawson, Examinations of the Apothecaries' Society 

of London (Bailliere) ... * ... 2 6 

Dewaxie (E ), Light fur the Nursery, 4to (Dean) ... 3 o 
Dimelow (J.), Practical Rook-keeping, cr 8vo 

(Collins) 3 6 

Dolow (T. M.), Whooping Cough, Bvo (Bailliere) 3 6 
Duncan (P. M.), Heroes of Science, cr 8vo 

(C.K. S.) 4 o 

Dunlop (M. A. W.), Glass in the Old World, 8vo 

(Field &Tuer) la 6 

Dyer (G. P.), Elsies's Adventures ia the Insect 

World, large square (M. Ward) 5 o 

Eales (J.S.), SeriAoor, Ancient and Modem, cr8vo 

(Skeffiogton) 5 o 

Elfie under the Sea, 4to (Cassell & Co.) 3 6 

Frost (T.), Modern Explore-s, 4to(CasseII&Co.)... 5 o 
Pyffe (C. A.), History of Modem Europe, Vol. 2, 

8vo (Cassell 8c Co.) 12 o 

Gibson (A. S.), Adventures of the Pig Family, 4to 

(Griffith & Farrao) 2 6 

Gilbert (E. W.), Tables of Interest, 8vo (Hodder t 

Stougbton) 6 6 

Graham (O. A.), The Commercial Value of Gas 

OalsandCannells, 8vo (Spon) 7 6 

Guthrie (M.), On Mr. Spencers Unification of 

Knowledf «. cr 8vo (Trubner) 12 6 

Havergal (F. R.). Swiss Letters, 8vo (Nisbet) ... la o 
Heldminn (B.), The Mutiny on Board the "Lean- 

der," large sq. (S. Low & Co.) 7 6 

Henty (G. A.),Und r Drake's Flag, cr 8vo ( Rlackie) 6 o 
Henty(G. A.), Facing Death, cr8vo(Blackie} ... s o 

Heroic Adventures, cr Bvo ( V. F. Unwin) 4 6 

Hood (F. P.), Oliver Cromwell: Life, Times, &c. 

(Hodder & Stouehton) 7 6 

Holland (E. S. B.),Unt.lthe Day Break, 4to (Haw- 

kins) 7 6 

How ihey^Drd, &c.,4to(Ni&bet) 5 o 

James Bum, the Beggar-Boy, cr 8vo (Hodder 8c 

Stouehton) ... 7 6 

Tames (W. P.), Guesses at Purpose in Nature, &c. 

(C.K.S.) ., 2 o 

Johnson (S.), The History of Caleph Vathek, cr 8vo 

(Nimmoj 7 6 

Jordan (CX H.), Particulars of Dry Docks on the 

Thames, x8rao (Sport) ... 2 6 

LamVs Tales from Shaketpeare, 8vo (Virtue) ... 7 6 
LawsoQ (L.), The Little Peop'e's Album, 410 

(Cassell) 3 6 

Lcathes (S.). Jack and Jill, cr 8vo (Sbaw) a A 

Little Freddie, xamo (Shaw) ^ ... u, 6 

" " r and Sister, cr 8vo 

3 6 
6 o 



Lysagbt (E. J.), Brother and Sister, cr 8vo 

(Blackie) 

Macduff (j. R.), Story of a Shell, a 8vo (Nisbet}.. 



C:onf. Office) 3 6 

Marshall (E.), Diocesan History of Oxford, cr 8vo 

(C.K.S.) a tf 

Marston (Lo, Cripplcjes?, umo (Shaw) 26 

Martin (W. (». * W.), History of Sligo, 8vo 

(Hodges) .„ .« x8 

MaxwJlTJ. C), Life of, by Campbell, 8vo (Mac- 

millan) 18 o 

Misterton ; or. Through Shadow to Sunlight, cr 8to 

(W. H, AUen) 5 « 

Molesworth (Mrs.), Rosy, izmo (Macmillan) ... 4 6 
Molley (J. F.), Court Life below Stairs, 2 vols, cr 

Bvo (Hurst 8c Blackett) «i o 

Moore (T. F.), The Mate of the "Jessica," cr Bvo 

(M.Ward) 3 6 

Murray (C. O.), Roger de Coverley, Irrge square 

(S. Low* Co.) 6 o 

Nellie and Kate; or. Onward, cr 8vo (Hodder & 

S^9«ghton) 5 o 

Only a Cousin, cr 8vo ( Shaw) 3 o 

Ormsby (Rev.), Diocesan History of York, xamo 

(C.K. 8.) 3 « 

Osbom (YJ, Garrick, &c., cr 8vo (Shaw) 5 • 

Palmer (W.), Notes of a Visit to the Russian 

Church, 1840-41 (C. K. Patil) S 6 

Paull (M. A.), Bird Angel, lamo (Partridge) ... a o 
Peacock (R. A.), Saturated Steam, cr8v()(Spon)... a 6 
Pearce (C), The Ball of Fortune, cr 8vo (Blackie) a 6 

Peggy'i Chai;ge, xamo (Shaw) i 6 

Poole (R. S. and Co.), Lectures on Art, cr 8vo 

(Macmillan) ... 4 6 

Read (C. A.), Fairy Fancy, cr 8vo (Blackie) ... 2 o 

Read (C. A.), Oar DoUy,cr8vo (Blackie) a e 

Kibot (T.), Diseases of Memory, cr 8vo (C. K. 

Paul* Co.) ... ... 5 o 

Richardson (S.), Works of, Vols, x and 2 (So- 

theran) each 10 6 

Russell (W, C), The Lady Maud, 3 vols (S. Low 

& Co.) 3X 6 

Scott ().), The Arabian Nights, 4 vols., crown 8vo 

(Nimmo) a© o 

Senior (W. W.), Journey in Egypt, 2 vols, cr 8fo 

(S. Low&Co.) 24 o 

Shaw (C. W.), Kitchen and Market Gardening, 

lama (Lockwood) 3 ^ 

Slater (T. E.), Philosophy of Missions, crown 8vo 

(Clarke) 2 6 

Smith (J. M.), Ancient Greek Female Costumes, 

large square, (S. Low 8c C>),) 2 6 

Smith (R. ^'), The Roman Church in C^ul, cr 8vo 

(C.K.S.) 3 6 

Sonnenburg (F.), Hero of Danzig, crown 8vo 

(Partridge) 3 ^ 

Stebbinff (G.), Ck>ld and Glory, cr 8vo (Shaw) ... 5 o 



Sterne (S.), (Constitutional History of United s. d. 

Sutee. cr 8to (CasseU A Co.) 5 ♦ 

Subles (G.), Cruise of the *' Snowbird," crown 8vo 

(Hodder * Stoughton) 5 o 

Thicknesse (R.), Marrierl Woman's Property Act, 

cr 8vo (Maxwell) 7 6 

Tomlinson (L. G.), Little Wild Flower, xamo 

(Shaw) X 6 

Trollopo (A.), Fiau Frohmao, crown 8ve (Chatto 

and Wmdus) 36 

Under Orders, a vols, crown 8v3 (W. H. Allen 

&Co.) ; 21 o 

Wedgwood (H.). Contested Etymologies in Skeat's 

Dictionary (Tfubner) S o 

Wilson (T. P.), Nearly Lost, but DcarlyWon, xamo 

(Partridgei 2 o 

Wise (J. R.), New Forest, Artist's Edition, roy. 8vo 

(Sotheran) .» ... 31 6 

Wratislaw (A. H.), John Huss, cr 8vo (C.K.SO ... 3 ^ 
Yeo (J. B.), Contagiousness of Pulmonary Con- 
sumption, cr 8vo (Churchill) 3 6 

Yria'te (C.),* Florence : its History, 8cc., folio (S. 

IxjwJtCo.) 63 o 



Now ready, price Sixpence. 

LONGMAN S MAGAZINE. No. I.~ 

NOVEMpER. 

Contbhts :— 

IHICKER THAN WATER. By Jambs Pavm. Chap- 

ti^rs I. to IV. 
ATOMS, MOLECULE*?. AND ETHER WAVES. 

Ry John Iyndall, F.R.S. 
LEXINGTON. By W. D. Howblls. 
DEPARTED. By the Author of "John Halifax, Gentl*. 

man." 
OUR ORIGIN AS A SPECIE^. By RiCHAin Owxn, 

C B F R S 
A GOSSIP ON ROMANCE. Ry R. L. STEVBNfOv. 
SOME POINTS IN AMERICAN SPEECH AND 

CUSTOMS. Chapter I. By Edward A. Febbman, 

LL.D., D.C.L. 
THE BLACK POODLE. By F. Anstbv, Author of 

"Vice-Versa." 

LONGMANS, GREEN and CO. 



THB QXJABTSBLY BBVIBW, 

No. 308, is poUisbed THIS DAY. 

CONTBNTB. 

X. HENRY BRSKINE AND HIS TIMES. 
IL THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY AND 

CANON COOK. 
II!. GREEK SCULPTURE. 
IV. VAUBAN AND MODERN SIEGES. 
V. THE NEW RHLIGION OF NATURE. 
VI. FI'^H SUPPLY OF LONDON. 
VIL OXFORD UNDER THE PURITANS. 
VIIL T«N YEARS OF ITALIAN PROGRESS 
TX. DR. PUSEY AND THE CHURCH. 
X. JUSTIFICATION OP LORD BEACONS- 
FIELD'S POLICY. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarl»<tf«t. 

MRS. BANKS' NOVELS. 

Uniform Edition, 22. 6d. dotfa. 
Through the Night. Tales of Shades and 
Shadows. [Just out. 

The Mauohester Man* Fourth Edition. 
Stung to the <%ulok ; a North Couotry 

Story. 
Glory : A Wiltshire Story. 
Caleo Booth's Olerk ; a Lancashire Story. 
Wooers and Winners ; or. Under the Scar?. 
More than Ck>roaet8. 

London : Simpkin, Manbell, end Ce. 
Manchester : Abel Heywood and Son. 



THE ME W BOOK SBASON .-MOTIOE. 

Many Thousand Volumes of the best Bopks of 
the New Season are already in circulation at 

HUDIE'S SELECT LIBKABT. 

Fresh Copies*ar« added as the demand increases, 
and an ample supply is provided of all forth- 
coming Books of general interest as they appear. 

Subscription One Guinea per Annum. 

Prospectuses poster* ^^^ 0° application. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET. 

Branch Offices— 

2«x, Regent-street, an d 2, King-street, Cheapilde. 

LBNTILLA. 

It is certain the QXTSEN'S PHYSICIAN, DR. 
7AIRBANEL h^s written strongly recommending 
LEimtLA^or TONIO DAILY FOOD. It cores 
Indigestion, Meartbnrn, Constipation, Liver ana Stomach 
Complaints. &c., besides baving such wondrous nourish- 
ing properties. Makes Soops, Porridge, Biscuits, Pud- 
dings, Custards, &c. Tins» ilb., zs. 6d.; ilb., lod. 
Barrels, sSlb., jos. ; ulb., 16s. Of all Chemists.— Pro- 
\ prtetor, H. J. Deacon, Ueckenbam, Kent. 



RICHARD 6EMTLET AND SON'S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Now ready, at aU Newsagents and Railway Books tails 
Price One Shilling, 

THE TEMPLE BAB MAGAZINE 

Fob NOVEMBER, 1882. 
I. UNSPOTTED FROM THE WORLD. By Mrs' 

G. W. GoDFBET. (Continued.) 
II THE LAJ3T OP THE GEO ROES. 

III. ▲ LOVE TRAGEDY. 

IV. SHELLEY AS A TEACHER. 

V. HELENA MODJESKA. (Continued.) 
VI. SONG. 

VII. A DAY AT AVIGNON. 
VIU. THB HUSBAND TO HIS WIFE. 
IX. ROBIN. By Mrs. Pabr. JConclnsion.) 
X. A LETTER TO THE EDITOR ON A RECENT 

ARTICLE ON B. J. TRELAWNY. 
*^* Cases for Kifl<^4pg the volumes of " Temple Bar " 
can be obtained of all Booksellers, price One Shilling 
each. 
" Who does not welcome ^ Temple Bar * f "—John 

Bull. 

THIRD THOUSAND OF 

FAKK7 KEMBLE'S 

BEOOBBS OF LATEB I.IFS. 

In 3 vols. cr. 8to, Sfls. 

" Replete from end to end with sprightliness, kindly 
humour, and shrewd perception."— Q. A. S., in Dltu- 
trated London News. 

'* Mrs. Eemble's description of thmgs and people Is 
graphic and animated."— Quarterly Review. 

<*Mrs. Kemble's experiences hare been so varied, and 
she has known so many persons of distinction in the 
world, that perhaps there is scarcely another person 
living who Could write snoh interesting volume* as axe 
these tduee nnder review."— Morning Poet. 

" These interesting volumes contain many personal 
anecdotes relating to people of worth and eminence 
whose doings and sayings will command interest tar 
many yesxs to come.' '—(Hebe. 

POPULAR NOVELS. 

At all the Libraries. Each in S vols. 

BOBIN. By Mrs. PARB, Author of 
"Adam and Eve," *' Dorothy Fox," Ac. 

<*. . . In short, the anther's story is ezeeUent from 
first to last, and will reoommend itself to sU ^oee who 
care for a well and gracefully-written novel."— Morning 
Post. 

"Mm. Parr is never dull; her keen pereeptionB. 
womanly delicacy, end generous sympathies carry the 
reader with her through every page."— Queen. 

MBS. BAVBN'S TEMPTATION. By 

the Antlior <^ "Dr. Hardy's Msx?iage," *o. 

A FSABLB88 LIFE. Bj CHIBLBS 
lUBNTIN, Anthodr of ** So Yoong, ay Lfod, and 



QUBN 
True." 



Mr. Qnentin's book is remarkable not only for a 
good deal of abilitr in the descriptions of a wild Comlali 
coast, and the individuality of oeziain unnsnal ohsre i o * 
ters, inhabitants of a village thereon, but for some sug- 
gestive peculiarities in the author's view of Hie."— 
Athenseum. 

<'7hMe^lki*AFeMMBLife' pkntyot enssgytad 
action. —Da^y News, 

ALASEAM'S LADY. By LESLIE 
KEITH, Author o« " Surrender." ^. 



The book has a really charming heroine and the 
setting and Spanish life and scenery are fresh and |ic- 
turesque."— Pall Mall Gazette. 



The scene is laidior the most part in Spain. Several 
members of this community are nit off with no little 
humour and smartness." — A th i si fWM n ^ ^, 

" * Alasnam's Lady ' is full of pretty pictures, gr«oefal 
and tendet Scenes, and ezpresnons df pnxe feefidg. . A 
young writer of so decided a talent, a f eeUng so sensitive 
andtrue for what lies within the limit of her powers of 
delineation, and snoh bright and delicate fancy as Leslie 
Keith, deserves more serions consideration than is 
usually called forth \xy the ordinary fiction writer of thf 
day or is worth giving to the ordinary novel.*'— Daily 
News. 

A WESTEBN WILDFLOWBR. By 

KATHARINE LEE. 

"The merits of the work are the writer's own, an 
easy style, a natural vein of humour, a oqpsideiAbte 
power of exhibiting character, and unnsual BgtikkAm 
tor distmguishing and apportioning her oialogae.'^— 
Saturd^Revlew. 

"'▲western WUdflower' is a lively story, and in 
it also there is agood deal ef quiet drouery. Is hnmie- 
rously clever. The characters are excellent."— Times. 

EVE LESTER. By Mrs. Dl£HL. Author 

of " The Garden of Edra." flmt ready. 

RICHARD BKKTLEY AND SON. 

8, NEW BUBUNGTON BTBSST* 

PuUUMUrs «» OrdiMry to fliif Jf^Mr ^ ^M><>^ 

Digitized by V^OOQ IC 
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W. 8WAM SONNEMBCHEIN & eP- 

NEW PUBLICATrO NS. 

DR. W. WAGNER'S GREAT WORK. 
In Two Volumes (each distinct). 

ABOARD AND THE OODa Vba Tales 

and Traditions of our Northern Ancestors. By Dr. 

W, WAGNER, Edited bj W. S. W. ANSON. 

Second Edition, veij fully illustrated, 7s. 6d. 
"Thorpe's * Northern Mythology,' so well known to 
Bn^Itsh folk-lorists, is the only other book upon this 
subject, and there is ample roen for another, tor much 
has been done since Thorpe's time. . , . A really 
charming: book."— FoIk-1 re Record. 

EPI08 AND BOMANOES OF THE 

lilDDLV AGES, By Dr . W. WAGNER, Edited 
by W.ANSON. Very fully illustrated. 7*. td. • 

[Next week. 
CoNTXMTS— Lorabaoi Cycle— Qolhic CycU^Nibe- 
Inneen Cycle— Beowulf— Cbarlemagve Cycle— Arthurian 
Cycle. 

ALPINE PLANTS, painted from Nature, 

by J. SEBOTH ; edited, with descriptive Trxt and 
Introduction, by A. W. BENNETT, M.A., B.Sc. 
Three Series, each with zoo Coloured Plates, half 
Persian extra, gilt top, each ass. 

COMMON-SENSE ABOUT WOMEN. By 

Colonel T. WENIWORIH HIGGINSON. 270 
pages, cr. 8vo, cloth, 2S. 
** It has all the charm of Montaigne, without his 
egotism. ... A book which shonid be read by all 
meo." — Pictorial World. 

•* A treasury ef practical wisdom/*— Spectator. 

THE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS: Tales 

not included in the Editions of Galland and of Lane. 
Edited by W. F, KIRBY. i$. 6d. 

G. McOALL THEAL-KAFPIB POLK- 

LORE, collected during a Residence of Twenty 
Years in South Africa. With an Introduction on 
the Kaffirs, their Mythology and Customs, and Com- 
piurattye Notes. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6'J. 
" Very cnrioas and interesting, and most vaUable."— 
Athenaeum. 

'* We offer a hearty welcome to this Talnable and inte- 
resting collection. Mr. Tbeal's name guarantees their 
originality and perfect accuracy. ... It must not 
be supposed that the book is of interest to scholars only ; 
it will be found highly entertaining by every reader. 
Indeed, it could hardly be otbcr>^se. It c^nstitntes the 
national literature of a peoplfe."— Prof. Sayce in the 
Academy. 

Second Edition, Remodeled. 

ELEMENTARY TEXT -BOOK OF 

BOTANY. By Professor W. FRANTI, and S. H. 

VINES, D.Sc., M.A., Pel ow and Lecturer of 

Christ's College, Cambridge. With 275 Cuts. Demy 

8vo, cloth extra, gt. 
''Wilt anqnestionably take a high p>ace at oncf. . « . 
It ia with a safe conscience that w« re: ommend it $9 the 
heet hook ia the Eogllsh language."— Nature. 

THE CHILD'S PIANOFORTE BOOK: 

for the Home, the Kindergarten, and the School. 

By H. KEATLEY MOORE, B.Ma«.. B.A. Crown 

4to, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
"The lessons contain constant appeals to the child's 
intelligence and observation, and every help which can 
be obtained from ouUide the subject is fully taken ad- 
vantage of."— School Board Chronicle. 

SONGS AND GAMES FOR OUR LITTLE 

OAKS. By J. MULLSY. Music by M. E. Tabram. 

Crown 8vo, xs. 
"Thirty-ftve pretty songs, and four or five excellent 
action sonn. . . . The words and munc are excel- 
le ntly fi tted for their purpose."— Schoolmaster. 

PHTSIOAI. EDUCATION, and Its PlM* 

in a Rational Sy^em of Educatun* By CON- 
CORDIA LOrRMCt. WUkal^trail. Dedicated 
to H.K.H. Princess Louise. Cloth, is. 6d. 
^ " Placf^ within the reach of every mother and teacher, 
in accordance with the wish of the Princess Helena, 
whose iolerest in the causa is so itfell kaotftk^^Daily 

News, Oct. 18. ^ 

PATERNOSTER-ROW. 



THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PULPIT 

0/ WEDNESDA K, OCTOBER 25, contaimM ;- 
ALONE WITH GOD. Bj GaoRos MaCdokald, 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE; OR, HOME HOMILIES. 

By Arthur Mursbll. 
DAVID THE KING. By the Rot. G. T. Coster. 
SOCIAL DISTINCTIONS. By the Rev. Canon Dtnrn- 

WORTH. - -r 

THE SORROWING SAVIOUR. By the Rev. Adam 
Scott. 

WATOTERS BY NIGHT. By cht R^v. J. B. HaA«D, 

GIVING THE BEST. A Lecture-room Talk. By the 

Rev. Hrnry Ward Bskchir. 
EVANGELIUM IN EVANGKLIO ; OR, THE 

PARABLE OF THE PRODIOXl SON, Bythd 

sUv. Albxavdsr Cbaib. 

LOKPOM: itJOM OLABKB ft 00.. It ft K FLIBT^TBBBT. 



JAMES CLARKE AND CO.'S BOOKS- 



MBS. WOKBOISE'3 NlW VOIUKES. 
SISSIE. By Emjuu. Jank. Wobboiik. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 58. '* 

MAXTDS BOLINGBBOEE. BjEhua 

jAirx W0BBOI8B. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. New Edition. 

THE STORY of PENELOPE. By 

Sm MA jAva WoBBOMB. Cxown 870, oloth, As. 

THE HEIBS of ERRINGTON. By 

Emma Javb Worboiss. Crown 8yo, eloth, 5a. 



THE OLD ABBOT'S ROAD. A 

Novel, by Iabzib Alloridob, ^luthor of" By Lov» 
and LaxD/' " Clare," " The World She A\eoke in," Jtc. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5b. 

" In every way this book is verv good reading. . . . 
The charm of the book is to be foond in the delicacy 
with which character is drawn, in the vigorous style, 
and, above all, in the earnestness of oonviction which 
makes itself felt throughout"- Spectator. 

" Decidedly above the average of its kind."— PaU 
Mall QaxetU. 

" The story is well constructed, and the characters, 
especially the girls, well described."— Brifwh Quarterly 
Rwieve. 

THIRTy-SECOND THOUSAND. 

TASTY DISHES; A Choioe Seleo- 

tion of Two Hundred and Forty Tested Recipes 
for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, and Supper, Price 
' One Shilling. 



SINGER*S 
SEWING 

MACHINES 

MORE POPULAR THAN EVER. 

BALES EXCEED HALF-A-MILLION 
ANNUALLY. 

DUBINQ TU9 YXA» 1881 THE SAI^XB AMOUNTED 

TO OOjLaxJOw If aohinbb ! 

SINGER'S 

SEWING 

MACHINES 

ARE THE 

SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST 

FOB EVERT SBSCRIPXION OF SSWINQ. 
PHICB FBOK J64 48e 



BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

ELPINLAND. By Josephine Pollard. 

Printed entirely in Colours on Finely-finished 
Paper. Price, in Handsome Illuminated Cover, 
78. 6d. 

CHRISTMAS RHYMES ftnd NEW 

YEARS CHIMES. By MARY D. BRINE. 
Beautifully lUustratea. Price, in Handsome 
lUuminatM CoverB, Ab. 

The R0SEBX7D : A New Monthly 

Magazine of Nursery Nurture and Amusement. 
With Choice Illustrations. Prioa Threrpemcb. 
"A charming Magaxine."— lUosferatod tjoadon 
News. 

Tbft BOfiJBIUD AHNITAIl Oompriaing 

the Tw#7« iContmy ITuiBbers of the Kosebud. 
fltid Q^laiilng MO leBs tbftn T»o HoBdred aad 
Fifty charming Pictures. Elegontlv bound in 
eloth, 4s. [.Heady about Nov. 10. 

The CHRISTMAS ROSEBUD. A Special 

Extra Double Number of the Rosebud, crowded 
yritl^ BMSonable pictum. Price Sixpbkcb. 

[Ready in November ■ 

the OmiftTIAK WOBLD ANNUAL 

for 1888 will contain a number of Complbtb 
TaLbb by fhtottrite authors, with Obioiital Illvs- 
TRATIQHS, 1b« [Ready next month. 



NEW VOLUME BY J. EWING RITCHIE. 

EAST ANGLIA : Personal Recollections 

and Historical Aasociations. By J. EWING 
RITCHIB (" Christopher Czayofl "). Crown 8vo, 
eloth, 400 yp^ Q»> [In the Fr§e$, 

THE PHILOSOPHY OP MISSIONS : A 

Preeent.d^ Plea. By T. E. SLATER (of the 
London Mliisionary 8oele4y) . Crown 8to, 6loth, 
28. fid. [No» Ready. 



DR. PETER bATNE'S WORKS. 

TWO GREAT ENGLISHWOMEN: 

Elizabeth Browning and Charlotte BrentB. With 
an Essur on Poeti^y, iUustraied from Words 
worth, BurnB, and Byron. By PETER BAYNE, 
M.A.. LL.D., Author of " Life of Hugh Miller.'^ 
Crown »vo, 7s. fid. 

LESSONS FROM MY MASTERS: 

Cftrlyle, TonnyAm. and Buskin. By PETER 
BA^NE, M. A., LL.D. Demy 9vo, clottl, lOs. 6d. 

CHIEF ACTORS IN THB PURITAN 

REVOLUTION, AworkptirtlyhiBtQricaL partly 
biographical, iB whick ChBrle* tt Laod, Crom- 
well, Milton, Henrietta Maria. Harry Vane, and 
other Chaxhoterft in the Puritan ReypHitlon d 
the Seventeenth Centdry are deUneJated, and the 
principal euents of the period dsscnbBd. By 
PETOR BAYNE, M.A., LL.1>. DBmy &vo, 12i. 
BooondSdiUon. 



A LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 

. ON HIRE 



AT 



2/6 



PEB WEEK. 



JAMES CLARKE k CO., 13 & 14, PLEET-ST, B.C. 



WITH OPTION OF PURCHASE, 

AND 

WITHOUT APDITION TO THE PRICE. 



AT TBE 

PRESTON GUILD, 

SEPTEMBER, 1882, 

SINOER'9 

SEWING 

MACHINES 

BBCBIYSD 

THE HIGHEST AWARD. 



BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

WHY are several Manufacturers now 
npfOdnif Imitations of The Singer Manu- 
fftoturing Cgmpany's Machines? The 
public will draw their own inference — 

Gold is Cootinnally Connterfeited, Brass 
and Tin Meier. 

TO AVOID DECEPTION. 
■TTT otn.r Af THX qivicBs of 

The Singer Manofactaring Compy. 

OHISF OOXnWPiNG HOU8E IK TH» UNITED 
KINGDOM, 

39, FOSTEB LANE, CHEAFSIDE, 

LONbOU, E.CL,. 
And 842 Branch .Qffioes in ftU t^e Principal 
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Now ready^ prioa 6d.> 

The FIRST PART of a NEW VOLUMB of 

The Quiver 

Presentifig a fawurahle opportunity for NEW SUB8CBIBERS. 

CONTENTS OF THIS PABT^ 
Gkxxi Wives of Great Men. — Ladt Bachsl Busssll. By the Key. Robert Shinbleb. 
The Parables in the Lisht of our Every-day Life.— The Unfaithful Steward. 

By the Very Bev. H. Martin Hart, M.A., Dean of DenTer, Colorado. 
Oritioai Periods in Prophetio History. By the Bot. W. Barker. 
The Kingdom of Heaven* By the Bev. P. T. Bainbriooe, M.A. 
A, Biblioal Glimpse of Dream-land. By Bev. J. Hiles Hitchbns, D.D. 
A High Day in Edinburgh. 
" The Stranger within thy G^tes.** 
Our Opposite Neighbours. A Story. By Sarah Pitt. 
A Singular Character. 
*' Our Father which art in Heaven." 
West-end Poverty. By Our Special Commissioner. 
A Son^ of Praise. Words by J. P. Waller, LL.D. Music by W. H. Lonohurst, 

M11S.D., Organist of Canterbury Cathedral. 
The Odd Sentence. A Story in Two Chapters. 
Scripture Lessons for School and Home. 

The Art of Sunday-school Teaching. By Bev. Oordon Calthrop, M.A. 
The Staff of Life, By T. Ashe. 

Some Becords of a Quiet Parish. By the Bev. A. B. Buckland, B.A. 
The Child's Year— November. By Gboroe Weatherlt. 
Short Arrows. 
'^Ihe Quiver" Bible Class. 
<* The QuWer " lifeboat I'uHd. Second List. 

SERIAL STORIES:^ 
Barbara Street. A FamUy Story of Today. 
Marvellous in Our Eyes. A Story of Providence. 
CfotteU, P^Her, (Mpin and Co., LudgateHUl, L<md<m! and all BoohmUert. 



Now Beady, price ed., 

ODR HAPPY FAMILY, 

BEIMO THE 

''Little Folks ' Annual 

For 188S, oontftining— 

THE EA«LE*S STORY. 

THE MPANIEL'S STORY. 

THE l£ANCAROO*S STORY. 
THE SEA-LION'S STORY. 

THE OSTRICH** BTORT. 
THE CAHEL*8 STORY. 
THE WOLF'S STORY. 

THE MONKEY'S STORY. 

THE PELICAN'S STORY. 

THE ANIMALS' SONCl 
(with Mnsio). 

In addition to the aboTO norel and charming Stories 
the "LiTTLX Folks*' AEHVALwiUoonutin— 

Trae Stories and Notes abont Antniaiii. 

Or Officen and Members of the Littls Folks 
Humane Societj. 

An Address to the OIHeers and Membra 
of the Little FofKs Hiiniane Society. 

BjtheSABL of SHArr^BUBT. K.Q. 

br J. Bligh, 

UATEBEBLL» 



With Orlfflnml lUastnitlons 

A. T. Blwh, Esiissr Obisbt, W. 



W. L. Joiri^ W. J. MoBOANpJ. C. Staples, E. 
Thick, E. J. Walxkk, and HAmaisov Wsis. 



Ord£r$for OVB HAPPY FAMILY ghovld 
he given at Onoe, as the latt yearns 
"LUtU FoUu" Annual was out 0/ 
print ehorily after PubUeaHon. 

London ; 



Cassiu* 



PBTnn, OALFnr ft Co., 
and ail Booksellera. 



Part 1 now ready, price;^7cL 

CASSELL'S GREATER LONDON. 

By EDWARD WALFOBD. (Uniform with Cassbll's Old and New 
LoHDON.) ContainiDg a popularly-written Historical and Descriptive 
Account of the Environs of London, illustrated with Original Engravings. 
(To be gomplcted in 24 Parts.) tS' With PAET 1 is issued, FREE 
OF CHARGE, A LABOE COLOUBED KAP OF OBEATEB 
LONDON (size 30 in. by 27 in.), showing dearly the Roads, Railways, 
and various features of interest for many miles around the Metropolis. 



NOW READY, PABT 1, price 6d. 



The World of Wonders. 

New and Enlarged Edition. Revised and brought down to date. With 
several Hundred ILLUSTRATIONS. (To be completed in 24 Parts.) 

<* An inexhaustible treasury of information and amusement." — ^The Echo. 

"The Wobld of VfoiSDi&RB sMords unending resource,*' — ^Builder. 
CasHll, Fetter, Qalpin 4* Co,, Ludgate HiU, London, 



Now BSADT, 

Part 2, prioe 6d. 



FAMILIAR WILD BIRDS. 



By W. SWAYSLAND. With 
QUISITE ILLUSTRATIONS in 
COLOUR, from Orij^inal Desig^na 
specially drawn from Nature for the 
Work, and with OEIGINAL WOOD 
ENGBAVINGS. 



* Now Ready, Part 2, price 7d. 

The Sea: 

Its Stirrinff Story of Adventure 
Peril, and Heroism. 

With about 400 ILLnSTRATIONS. 

*«* PABT I. price 7d., with which is issued 
8 Labos Fbsskktation Pictubb, entitted 
" SAVED !" and Coloubbd Platb of the 
Naval Flaos of thi Wobld, has been 
seyenJ times reprinted, and is now on 
sale. 

OotMH, Pftttr, Oolptii and Co., LudgaU HtU» Lomdon. 



NOTICE. 

A CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE, giviTig full particulars of Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.'s 

PUBLICATIONS, ranging in j^^e from 

Will he sent on request post free to any address. 
CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 



'liated by Jamv9 Clariui sad Co., and PabUtbcd at 13 and i4» Fleet-strfet, E.C<. wbere Advertisemeots ace received, and where all commumcationt ar 
addressed, post paid. Ordete are receiT«$d br all Newevendors and Booksellers in tbe United Kinffdon. Mosey ofdeit tbovld bMniS4ft^%f*ble at St. 
or Fleei-itreet, to IaHIS Claskb and Co.— Friday, October 27. »8*«« rgniz:eu i 



or Fleet-strcet, to JaUBS 



are reqaeeted to b« 
' HanlaVle-QMtid 
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MR. BESANTS HEW HOVEL* 

Although the pen has dropped from the 
hand of Mr. James Rice, who was prema- 
turely cut off by death on the 25 th of 
April last, his friend and collaborateur, 
Mr. Besant, shows no falling off from the 
high standard of interest and ability to 
which the united labours of their successful 
literary partnership have accustomed us. 
In the brief Preface to the volumes before 
us Mr. Besant makes an affectionate and 
touching reference to his lost friend, 
observing, " I am persuaded that nothing 
short of death would have put an end to 
a partnership which was conducted through 
out with perfect accord, and without the 
least difference of opinion." An arrange- 
ment, it appears, was made for the writing 
and publication of this novel before Mr. 
Rice's death ; but the collection of material 
and the task of authorship devolved en- 
tirely upon Mr. Besant 

llie story may be shortly described as 
a study of life in the East-end of London, 
and the suggestion of a method of alle- 
viating some of the miseries and solving 
some of the problems which present 
themselves in such distressing forms 
and such perplexing abundance in that 
dreary quarter of the metropolis. We are 
introduced to a heroine, Miss Angela 
Messenger, of exquisite beauty and accom- 
plishments, of a generous and sympa- 
thetic nature, and of almost fabulous 
wealth. She is an orphan, and sole 
heiress and representative of a great firm 
of brewers in the East of London. When 
the story opens she has just completed 
her course of study at Newnham, and has 
distinguished herself, among the ''sweet 
prl-gniduates " there, by her proficiency 
in the subject of political economy. She 
is troubled by the thought of the respon- 
sibilities which riches entail, and she 
cannot reconcile herself to the idea of 
simply enjoying the luxuries provided for 
her, without any regard for the source 
from which her wealth comes, or for the 
state of the vast numbers less fortunately 
situated so far as material comforts 
and gratifications are concerned. Being 
fttt pretty much to follow her own bent, 
she makes up her mind, before entering 
upon the social position and engage- 
ments to which her wealth and per- 
sonal qualities entitle her, to ac- 



quaint perself personally with life in 
the East-end, and to study for her- 
self the condition of her own workpeople, 
and of others around them. She felt her 
relation to what her lawyer, as she said, 
" sweetly calls the Concern,'* to be a dread- 
ful responsibility. It is true ** the Con- 
cern " was managed by duly appointed re- 
presentatives, and presumably capable 
business people, but the accomplished 
student of political economy was unable 
to take it for granted that all went well. 
*' Whether they manage it badly or well," 
she said, " I do net know ; whether they 
make wholesome beer or bad; whether 
they treat their clerks and workmen 
generously or meanly, whether the name 
of the company is beloved or hated, I do 
not know. Perhaps the very making of 
beer at all is a wickedness." For the 
daughter of an old-established and highly 
respectable firm oi brewers to talk in this 
way was little ^ort of high tretson) from 
the licensed victualler's point of view, and 
it can readily be understood that an in- 
experienced, although highly educated, 
young woman, with immense resources at 
command, starting with doubts and ques- 
tions of this kind, would be very likely to 
adopt a course which would greatly dis- 
turb and scandalise persons of more con- 
ventional notions of duty and privilege 
and more conservative ideas generally. 

Miss Messenger, for the more satisfac- 
tory accomplishment of her purposes and 
the more thorough prosecution of her in- 
quiries, determined to set to work incog- 
nito, and accordingly assumed the name 
of Kennedy and the rSle of an enterprising 
dressmaker who had secured the patron- 
age and assistance of Miss Messenger, the 
heiress of the great brewery, who was 
supposed at the East-end to be a fa- 
vourite of fortune, upon whom those who 
contributed to her luxury by their daily 
toil need never expect to set their eyes. 
She determined quietly to withdraw her- 
self for a time from all West-end plea- 
sures and associations, to go forth and set 
about her work unaided and alone, to 
realise that she was " one of the People 
—with a great, big P "—to disregard the 
aspersions which polite society, of the 
Mrs. Grundy order, might cast upon her 
" reputation," and to assert her indepen- 
dence of all conventional fetters. 
Of course a heroine, in fiction, at any 



•AU Sorts And CoodidoDs of Men: An impouihit. ^^^> ^quires a hero. This requisite was 

^- •^^Jl!;Se^yTie..'^fon3Sa^'"^^^^^^ !" ^^0""^ gentleman of equally 

_s8«a. 3is.6d. romantic ideas and of a fine, noble 



nature. His real name was Henry Gos- 
lett,andhe was the son of a soldier holding 
the rank of sergeant, who had fought 
bravely and fallen in his country's service 
in India. Sergeant Goslett had sprung 
from the East - end of London, 
i^and there were relatives and associations 
of his own and his wife's still living 
in that region, Henry Goslett had been 
adopted and brought up by Lord Jocelyn, 
a peer's younger son, who had been 
Sergeant Goslett's superior officer in India, 
and was now a genial bachelor of forty- 
five. Under his care Henry Gkjslett had 
grown up, and was now a well set-up, 
handsome, aristocratic - looking young 
fellow of three-and-twenty, accomplished 
in everything considered necessary to the 
education of an English gentleman, and 
of a high-minded, open-hearted nature 
into the bargain. He had been brought 
up in ignorance of his real parentage, but 
was regarded by his friends and com- 
panions, and by himself also, as belong- 
ing to the order of society in which Lord 
Jocelyn was recognised ; but when he had 
completed his twenty-third year, Lord 
Jocelyn fulfilled a promise which he had 
long made, by d isclosing the facts connected 
with his birth, and also the fact of the 
existence of a certain Uncle Bunker, and 
sundry cousins, of the humbler ranks of 
society, now resident in Stepney. The 
revelation, as might be expected, pro- 
duced something like a shock upon young 
Goslett, who, however, in his honest and 
impetuous way, immediately resolved, 
first, that he would make no secret of the 
discovery of his humble origin, but that 
all his friends should know of it ; and, 
secondly, that he would acquaint himself 
with the people from whom he sprang, 
and familiarise himself with their mode of 
life. Lord Jocelyn offered some resist- 
ance to these Quixotic resolutions, but 
finally consented to them both. " Harry " 
was to go for a short time to the East- 
end, and to try whether he could make a 
living as a cabinet-maker, a trade in which 
he had received some instruction, so that 
he had become an adept in the use of the 
turning-lathe ; it being understood that he 
was still to fegard himself as the ward and 
heir of Lord Jocelyn, and that he was to 
return to his accustomed haunts as soon 
as he felt disposed. Meantime, he would 
present himself to his Uncle Bunker and 
other relatives as having lately returned 
from America, a statement which was lite- 
rally true, and was to say nothing about 
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the aristocratic associations of his early 
life. 

Of course the novelist's task is to bring 
these young people together, to trace the 
development of their respective ideas and 
experiences, to show the rise and growth 
of mutual sympathy and love between 
them, and the circumstances under which 
they at length became man and wife. No 
time is lost in making the paths of the 
young people cross each other. ** They 
met, 'twas in a " — second-rate boarding- 
house in Stepney-green, the inmates of 
which are described in Mr. Besant's best 
manner. There was an elderly American 
and his wife, who had come over, with 
somewhat vague practical notions, intend- 
ing to assert their claim to a peerage, in 
virtue of their supposed descent from the 
Davenant family. They were called Lord 
and Lady Davenant by their fellow 
boarders, and were credited with the rank 
to which they hoped to show that they 
were legally entitled, although, mean- 
time, they had to live on a very moderate 
number of dollars per week, allowed them, 
for a limited period, by a nephew in 
America. Then there was a Mr. Daniel 
Fagg, a shoemaker who had come from 
Australia, intending to make known a 
wonderful discovery which he had made 
as to the original language of men ; a Mr. 
Josephus Coppin, an elderly clerk in 
Messenger's Brewery; a Professor of leger- 
demain, often out at elbows, and who, as 
a boarder, " owed for five weeks ; ** and a 
Mr. Maliphant, a quaint, half-crazed old 
man, whose calling was that of a carver of 
figure-heads for ships. Quite "a character," 
too, was the worthy Mrs. Bormalack, the 
landlady of the establishment We quote 
Mr. Besant's description of 

A Boardlnr»HoiU€ In East Londdn. 

The Bltaatiott of this boardin^-hoiise, poeti- 
cally described by his lordship as in the 
midst of the gaiety of London, was in the far 
East, in that region of London which is less 
known to Englishmen than if it were situated 
in the wildest part of Colorado, or among the 
pine forests of British Colnmbia. It stood, in 
fact, upon Stepney Green, a small strip of 
Eden wnich has been visited by few, indeed, of 
those who do not live in its immediate vicinity. 
Yet, it is a romantic spot. 

Two millions of people, or thereabouts, live 
in the East End of London. That seems a 
good-sized population for an utterly unknown 
town. They have no institutions of their own 
to speak of, no public buildings of any import- 
ance, no municipality, no gently, no carriages, 
no soldiers, no picture-galleries, no theatres, 
no opera — ^they have no&ing. It is the fashion 
to believe that they are all paupers, which is a 
foolish and mischievous belief, as we shall pre- 
sently see. Probably there is no such spectacle 
in the whole world as that of this immense, 
neglected, forgotten great city of East London. 
It is even ne^ected by its own citizens, who 
have never yet perceived their abandoned con- 
dition. They are Londoners, it is true, but 
they have no part or share of "London; its 
wealth, its splendours, its honours exist not 
for them. They see nothing of any splen- 
dours; even the Lord Mayor's show goeth 
westward : the city lies between them and the 
greatness of England. They are beyond the 
wards, and cannot become aldermen ; the rich 
London merchants go north and Boath and 



west ', but they go not east. Nobody goes 
east ; no one wants to see the place ; no one is 
curious about the way of lite in the east. 
Books on London pass it over ; it has little or 
no history ; great men are not buried in its 
churchyards, which are not even ancient, and 
crowded by citizens as obscnre as those who 
now breathe the upper airs about them. If 
anything happens in the east, people at the 
other end have to stop and think before they 
can remember where the place may be. 

The house was old, built of red bricks with 
a " shell " decoration over the door. It con- 
tained room for about eight boarders, who had 
one sitting-room in common. This was the 
breakfast-room, a meal at which all w,ere pre- 
sent ; the dining-room — but nobody except his 
lordship and his wife dined at home } the tea- 
room —out tea was too early for most of the 
boarders ; and the suppeivroom. After supper 
tobacco was tolerated. The boarders were 
generally men, and mostly elderly men of staid 
and quiet manners, with whom the evening 
pipe was the conclusion and solace of the day. 
It was not like the perpetual incense of a tap- 
room, and yet the smeU of tobacoo was never 
absent from the room, lingering about the 
folds of the dingy curtain, which served for 
both summer and winter, clingiog to the 
horsehair sofa, to the leather of the chain, and 
to the rusty table-cloth. 

The furniture was old and mean. The wall- 
paper had once been crimson, but was now 
only dark j the ceiling had for many years 
wanted white-washing badly; the door and 
windows wanted painting; the windows 
always wanted cleaning ; the rope of one of 
the blinds was broken ; and the blind itself, 
not nearly so white as it; might have been, was 
pinned half-way up. Everything was shabby ; 
everything wanted polishing, washing, 
brightening up. 

A couple of arm-chairs stood, when meals 
were not going on, one on either side of the 
fireplace— one being reserved for his lordship, 
and the other for his wife ; they were, like the 
sofa, of horsehair, and slippery. There was 
a long table covered by a faded red cloth ; the 
carpet was a Brussels once of a warm crimson, 
now vrom threadbare ; the hearthrug was worn 
into holes ; one or two of the chairs had broken 
out and showed glimpses of stuffing. The 
sideboard was of old-fa6hioned build, and a 
shiny black by reason of its age ; there were 
two or three hanging shelves filled with books, 
the property of his lordship, who loved read- 
ing ; the mantel-shelf was decorated by a small 
collection of pipes ; and above it hung a por- 
trait of the late Samuel Bormalack, formerly 
a Collector in the gpreat Brewing House of 
Messenger, Marsden and Company. 

His widow, who carried on the house, was 
a comfortable— a serenely comfortable woman, 
who regarded the world from the optimist's 
point of view. Perfect health and a tolerably 
prosperous business, where the returns are 
regular though the profits are small, make the 
possessor a^ee with Pope and Candide that 
everything is for the best in this best of all 
possible worlds. Impossible not to be con- 
tented, happy, and religious, when your wishes 
are narrowed to a tidy dinner, a comfortable 
supper with a little something hot, boarders 
who pay up regular, do not grumble, and ^o 
to bed sober ; and a steady hope that you will 
not " get something," by which of course is 
meant that you may not fall ill of any disa- 
greeable or painful disease. To " get some- 
thing " is one of the pretty euphemisms of our 
daily speech. 

She had had one or two unlucky accidents, 
such as the case of Captain SafPrey, who stayed 
two months, and drank enough beer to fioat a 
three-decker, and then sailed away, promising 
to pay, and would have done so^-for he was 
an honest man — ^bnt had the misfortune to fall 
overboard while in liquor. But her present 



boarders seemed most respectable, and she was 
at ease. 

Into this miscellaneous company the 
young cabinet-maker first found his way as 
a boarder, gladdening Mrs. Bormalack's 
heart by his cheery, lively ways, and 
speedily ingratiating himself with his 
fellow boarders. Henry Goslett had been 
out one day, about three weeks after his 
arrival, spending his time in wandering 
through " mile upon mile of streets, with 
houses, small, mean, and monotonous,'' 
and he returned at about half-past nine in 
the evening, in somewhat low spirits, de- 
pressed by the sight of the East-end people 
and their surroundings, when he was 
roused by the discovery of the arrival of 

A New Boarder at Mrs. Bormalack a. 

The aspect of the room was not calculated 
to cheer him up. It was lit with a mean two- 
iet gfas burner; the dingy curtain wanted 
looping up, the furniture looked more common 
and mean than usual. Tet, as he stood in 
the doorway, he became conscious of a change. 

The boarders were all sitting there, just aa 
usual, and the supper cloth was remoyed; Mr. 
Maliphant had his long pi^ fixed in 
oorner of his mouth, but he neld it there with, 
an appearance of constraint, and he had let it 
go out. Mr. Josephus Coppin sat in the 
corner in which he always put hima^, so as to 
be out of erery body's way ; aUo with a pipe in 
his han(^ unlighted. Daniel Fagg had his 
Hebrew Bible spread out before him, and his 
dictionary and his copy of the Authorised 
Version— which he used, as he would carefollj 
explain, not for what schoolboys call a crib, 
but for purpose of comparison. This was 
very grand ! A man who can read Hebrew at 
all inspires one with confidence ; but the fact 
is the more important when it is connected 
with a discovery ; and to compare versions — 
one's own with the collected wisdom o£ a Bojal 
Commission — ^is a verv ^rand thing indeed. 
But to-night he sat with his head inms hands, 
and bis sandy hair pushed bacV, looking 
straight before him ; and Mrs. Bormalack was 
graced in her best black silk dress, and " the 
decanters " were proudly placed upon the table 
with rum, gin, and brandy in them, and beside 
them stoc^ the tumblers, hot water, cold 
water, lemons, and spoons, in the most genteel 
way. The representative of the X7i^>er House 
who did not take spirits and water, sat calmly 
dignified in his arm-chair by the fire-place, and 
in front of him, on the other side, sat his wife, 
with black thread mittens drawn tightly over 
her little hands and thin arms, bolt upright, 
and conscious of her rank. All appeured to 
be silent, but that was their onstom, and aU, 
which was not their custom, wore an unaocua- 
tomed air of company manners which was very 
beautiful to see. 

Harrv, looking about him, perplexed at 
these phenomena, presently observed that the 
eyes of all, except those of Daniel Fagg, were 
fixed in one direction ; and that the reason why 
Mr. Maliphant held an unlighted pipe in his 
mouth, and' Josephus one m his hand, and 
that Daniel was not reading, and tdiat 
his lordship looked so full of dignity, and that 
ardent spirits were abroad, was nothing len 
than the presence of a joun^ lady. 

In such a house, and, in fact, all round 
Stepney Green, the word " lady" is gmierally 
used in a broad and cath<^o spirit ; bat in this 
case Harry unconsciously used it in the nar- 
row, prejudiced, one-sided sense peculiar to 
Western longitudes. And it was so sttrpiidng 
to think of a young lady in connection wit£ 
Bormalack's, that he gasped and oaaght ' ' 
breath. And then Mra. Bormalack i 
him to the new arrival in her beet ; 
"Onr youngest I'' she said, asif hefaaAlM 
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a sonof thehonae— ''otiryoang^st and last — 
the sprightly Mr. Goelett. This is Miss Ken- 
nedy^ a^ I hc^»e — r m sore — that you two will 
get to be friendly with one another^ not to speak 
of keeping company, which is early days yet for 
prophecies." 

Hiury bowed in his most superior style. 
What on earth, he thought again, did a young 
lady want at Stepney Green t 

She had the carriage and the manner of a 
lady ; she was quite simply dressed in a black 
Cauimere ; she wore a red ribbon round her 
white throat, and had white oufPs. A lady — 
unmistakably a lady ; also joung and beauti- 
ful, with great brown eye^ which met his own 
fai^dy, and with a certain look of surprise 
which seemed an answer to his own. 

" Our handsome young cabinet-maker. Miss 
Kennedy," went on the landlady— Harry won- 
dered whether it was worse to be described as 
sprightly than as handsome, and which adjec- 
tiTO was likely to produce the more unfavour- 
able impression on a young lady — " is wish- 
ful to establish himself in a genteel way of 
business, like yourself." 

When I was in the dressmaking line," ob- 
senred her ladyship, "I stayed at home with 
mother and Aunt Eeziah. It was not thought 
right in Canaan City for young women to go 
a^at setting up shops by themselves. Not 
that I say you are wrong. Miss Kennedy, but 
London ways are not New Hampshire ways." 

Miss Kennedy murmured something softly, 
and looked again at the handsome cabinet- 
maker, who was still blushing with indignation 
and shame at Mrs. Bormalack's adjectives, and 
ready to blush asain on reoovery to think that 
he was so absurd as to feel any shame about so 
trifling a matter. Still every young man likes 
to appear in a good light in the presence of 
beauty. 

The young lady, then, was only a dress- 
maker. For the moment she dropped a little 
in his esteem, which comes of our artificial and 
conventional education ; because — Why not a 
dressmaker? Then she rose again, because 
—WHAT a dressmaker ! Could there be many 
such in Stepney ? If so, how was it that poete 
novelists^ painteiti, and idle young men did not 
flock to so richly endowed a district P In this 
unexpected manner^does nature offer compensa- 
tions. Harry also observed with satisfaction 
the novel presence of a newly arrived piano, 
which could beloug to no other than the new- 
comer; and finding that the conversation 
showed no signs of brightening, he ventured 
to ask Miss Kennedy if she would play to 
them. 

We cannot do better than follow Mr. 
Besant a little in his description of Miss 
Kennedy's {ni^ Messenger) performance 
on the piano. It gives us the clue to a 
good deal in the idea and development 
of the story. 

The Eirects or*<« Little Musle.*' 

Now, when she began to play, a certain 
magic of the music fell upon them all, affect- 
ing everyone differently. Such is the power 
ci music, and thus diverse is it in its operation. 
As for his lordship, he sat nodding his head 
and twinkling his eyes and smiling sweetly, 
because be was in imagination sittSig among 
his Peers in the Upper House with a crown of 
gold and a robe of fur, and all his friends of 
Canaan City, brought across the Atlantic at 
his own expense for this very purpose, were 
watching him with envy and admiration from 
the gallery. Among them was A urelia Tucker, 
the scoffer and thrower of cold water. And her 
ladyship sat beating time with head and hand, 
thinking how the family estates would pro- 
habW be restored, with the title, by the Queen. 
She had ^rreat ideas on the Boyal Prerogative, 
and had indeed been accustomed to think in 
the old days that Englishmen go about in 
continual terror lest her Majesty, in the exer- 



Icise of this Prerogative, should order their 
heads to be removed. This gracious vision^ 
due entirely to the music, showed her in a 
stately garden entertaining Aurelia Tucker 
and other friends whom she, like her husband, 
had imported from Canaan City for the pur- 
pose of exhibiting the new greatness. And 
Aurelia was green with envy, though she wore 
her best black silk dress. 

The other boarders were differently affected. 
The melancholy Josephus leant his head upon 
his hand, and saw himself in imagination the 
Head Brewer, as he might have l^n, but for 
the misfortune of his early youth. Head 
Brewer to the Firm of Messenger, Marsden, 
and Company I What a position ! 

Daniel Fagg, for his part, was dreaming of 
the day when his Discovery was to be re- 
ceived by all and adequately rewarded. He 
anticipated the congratulations of his friends 
in Australia, and stood on deck in port sur- 
rounded by the crowd, who shook his hand and 
cheered him, in good Australian fashion, as 
Daniel the Great, Daniel the Scourge of 
Scholars, Daniel the Prophet — a second Daniel. 
The Professor took advantage of this general 
rapture or abstraction from earthly things to 
lay the plans for a grand coup in legerdemain, 
a new experiment, which should astonish every- 
body. This he afterwards carried through 
with success. 

Mrs. Bormalack, for her part, filled and 
slowly drank a large tumbler of hot brandy 
and water. When she had finished it she 
wiped away a tear. Probably, stimulated by 
the brandy, which is a sentimental spirit, she 
was thinking of her late husband. Collector for 
the Brewery, who was himself romantically 
fond of brandy and water, and came to an 
early end in consequence of over-rating his 
powers of consumption. 

Mr. Maliphant winked his eyes, rolled his 
head» rubbed his hands, and laughed joyously 
but in silence. Why, one knows not. When 
the music finished, he whispered to Daniel 
Fagg. " No," he said, *' this is the third time 
in the year that you have asked leave to bury 
your mother. Make it your grandmother, 
young man." Then he laughed again, and 
said that he had been with Walker in Nicara- 
gua. Harry heard this communication, and 
the attempt to fill up the story from these two 
fragments afterwards gave him nightmare. 

Miss Kennedy played a gavotte, and then 
another, and then a sonata. Perhaps it is the 
character of this kind of music to call up 
pleasant and joyous thoughts ; certainly there 
is much music, loved greatly by some people, 
which makes us sad, notably the strains sung 
at places of popular resort. They probably 
become favourites because they sadden so 
much. Who would not shed tears on hearing 
"Tommy Dodd?" 

She played without music, gracefully, easily, 
and with expression. W hile she played Harry 
sat beside the piano, still wondering on the 
same theme. She, a Stepney dressmaker ! 
Who, in this region, could have taught her 
that touch ? She " wishful to establish herself 
in a genteel way of business"? Was art, 
then, permeating downwards so rapidly F 
Were the people just above the masses, the 
second or third stratum of the social pyramid, 
taught music, and in such a style ? Then he 
left off wondering, and fell to the blissful con- 
templation of a beautiful woman playing 
beautiful music. This is an occupation 
always delightful to young Englishmen, and 
it does equal credit to their heads and to their 
hearts that they never tire of so harmless nn 
amusement. When she finished playing, every- 
body descended to earth, so to speak. 

The young people, Mr. Goslett and 
Miss Messenger, are naturally drp.wn to- 
wards each other amidst these curious 
companionships and circumstances, and 



even a very inexperienced novel-reader 
must see at once that the curtain will fall 
on their happy union, whatever accidents, 
misunderstandings, and difficulties may 
intervene. As a matter of fact, in this case 
things move with more than usual 
smoothness. Henry and Angela are cer- 
tainly suited for each other in many ways ; 
indeed, we might say in every way. They 
soon discover their community of tastes, 
sympathies, and sentiments. The mysti- 
fication in which each is selfenveloped 
tends for a time to keep them apart. For 
some time the secret is kept on both sides, 
but the young lady suspects that the young 
cabinet-maker is playing a part in affecting 
to be a working man, and he for his part 
is quite sure that the young dressmaker is 
a "real lady.*' With great ingenuity, good 
feeling, and pleasant humour, Mr, Besant 
unfolds the course of events. Miss 
Kennedy opens an ideal sort of place 
of business, styled the Dressmakers' 
Association, founded on the principle 
of an equitable division of profits be- 
between employer and employed. She 
fits up a drawing-room for the young 
•women whom she gathers around her, pro- 
vides them with a wholesome, elegantly 
served dinner and tea, has a lawn-tennis 
court made for them, insists upon short 
hours, plenty of exercise, and varied forms of 
amusemetit — including music, dancing, 
and dramatic performances. In all this 
enterprise she constantly avails herself of 
the advice and assistance of the young 
cabinet-maker, who proves himself a most 
willing, congenial, and efficient coadjutor, 
and in all respects a chivalrous, honourable 
gentleman. Between them they concoct 
a magnificent scheme for a Palace of De- 
light, in which the people of East London 
shall be brought under the refining in- 
fluences of art, shall have opportunity for 
the highest forms of recreation, and shall 
find some relief and compensation for the 
sordid surroundings of their daily life. Mr. 
Besant works out his story with unflagging 
enthusiasm, and shows us how Miss 
Kennedy devoted herself to all sorts of 
generous deeds, and became the idol of 
everybody or almost everybody with whom 
she was brought into contact ; how Harry 
Goslett proved himself capable of any 
amount of devotion and self-sacrifice for 
her sake ; and how in the end aU went 
'* merry as a mairiage-bell." 

By the way, there is a little difficulty 
about the marriage ceremony which is 
represented as having been surmounted in 
a manner which could scarcely have been 
possible in real life — however submissive 
and ready the bridegroom might have 
been, when told in effect, to shut his eyes 
and open his mouth and see what the 
gods would send him. Harry Goslett is 
supposed not to have known that he had 
married the great heiress, Miss Messenger, 
until some hours after the ceremony had 
taken place, when she stands revealed at 
the opening of " the Palace of Delight," 
as the gracious fiiry who has been convey- 
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ing her gifts through the medium 
of the imaginary Miss Kennedy. 
Mr. Besant endeavours to explain how it 
was that Mr. Goslett did not see the 
signature of his bride in the registry-book 
after the marriage ceremony ; but he 
appears to overlook the fact that in the 
course of the marriage service she must 
have revealed her real name. However, 
this is a detail which, we suppose, we 
must yield to the exigencies of fiction. 

We ought to note that the subordinate 
characters of the story are portrayed with 
great spirit and success. The villainous 
Uncle Bunker, with his petty craft, which 
overreached itself; the worthy American 
claimants to the peerage ; the admirable 
Mrs. Bormalack and her other lodgers ; 
the simple-hearted Captain Sorenson and 
his gentle daughter— all these and others 
pass before us in delightful procession, 
and the incidents which befall them exhibit 
the dash both of tragedy and comedy 
which is to be found by keen observers 
in all real life. For skilful and suggestive 
excellence, too, the studies of the Salvation 
Army captain and his work, and of the 
pastor of the Seventh Day Baptists, and his 
daughter and flock, are very noteworthy. 

Mr. Besant's work is open to the criti- 
cism that it is marked by rather too much of 
what we may perhaps be allowed to call the 
Gospel of aestheticism and of naturalism. 
He gushes, in the person of his characters, 
rather too much over the refining influ- 
ence of art and recreation, and he attri- 
butes to native impulse and goodness 
a good many results which, as a matter 
of fact, are rather to be looked for as the 
fruit and evidence of religion. His regard 
is too exclusively for the sensuous side of 
life, and his theory of the remedies to be 
applied to life's ills is of the rosewater 
kind. But his book contains some vivid 
pictures and some impressive and whole- 
some suggestions. 



DEMOCRACY TESTED.* 
Political philosophy, or, which comes to 
the same thing, politics treated from a 
philosophical, and not merely from a 
practical standpoint, is a branch of litera- 
ture in which we English are decidedly 
defective. Our Constitution is the eighth 
wonder of the world, and the theme of 
the intelligent foreigner who penetrates 
through our fogs and the crust of insular 
prejudice to study them in situ. But 
when he returns home he is compelled to 
admit that much as he admired our in- 
stitutions, he could get little or no help 
from books on the subject. He has to go 
to the De Tocquevilles and Rankes of this 
century, or the Montesquieus and De 
Lolmes of last century to get a glimpse of 
what we may call the Spirit of Laws. 
There are the Blackstones and Hallams of 
a past generation, and Sir Erskine May 
and Sir Henry M^ine of our day, n ot to 

.. ^/ *** ^?P\'"S Democracy. B/ G. Harwood. Author of 
''Disestablishiaent." Lonclon : Maqmillan and Co. x88/. 
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r speak of Freeman, Stubbs, and a few 
others who describe our Parliamentary 
practice from a modem point of view. 
But when all is told that deserve^ to be 
said in favour of these gr^ jurists, we 
^cannot go on to give them credit for rising 
to that point of view which has been de- 
scribed as comparative politics. Studies in 
Constitutional history like those of Professor 
Stubbs have shown how our modern 
House of Commons grew up by chance, 
as we should say, out of the provisions of 
Oxford, and the hap- hazard summoning of 
certain knights and burgesses to aid the 
barons in their struggle with Henry IH. 
and his favourites. But important as all 
this is we should like to study our 
constitutional history in the light of com- 
parative politics. We should like, for 
instance, to understand the difference 
between an Athenian Ecclesia or a Roman 
Comilia and our English House of Com- 
mons. The one was an assembly which 
wanted representative authority; the 
other was a representative assembly, but 
it had no ruling power. The one was a 
House of Commons, in a word, wanting a 
Speaker, the other the same assembly 
wanting a mace. We do not give this con- 
trast in Mr. Harwood's exact words, and 
the latter part of the comparison is our 
own, but we refer to it to point out a dis- 
tinguishing excellence of this work, and 
which gives it a character of its own, as a 
philosophical treatise on English politics. 
In this respect we must assign to Mr. 
Harwood's work a much higher place than 
we do to Mr. Mallock's treatise on 
Social Equality, recently reviewed in these 
columns. Mr. Mallock's work starts 
from a fallacy, which is worked out so per- 
sistently that it ends in misleading its 
writer as if he were dealing with things 
instead of words. He commits the usual 
mistake of the sophist, and confounds his 
counters with money. He sets out with 
assuming that inequality is necessary to 
civilisation, and so mistakes the condition 
for the cause. He forgets that, while 
some kinds of inequality may be a stimu- 
lus to activity, as when a French soldier 
joins the ranks in the hopes that a 
Marshal's baton may be in his knapsack, 
another kind of inequality, as in the case 
of the English soldier, may be a positive 
discouragement. Between inequality with- 
out hope, and inequality with hope of 
making up the lost ground, there 
is such an enormous difference that, 
to overlook this as Mr. Mallock does, 
is to ring the changes on a fallacy, 
and to vitiate his whole argument. There 
is no such initial error in Mr. Harwood 's 
discussion of Democracy. He sets out 
with assuming that the centre of gravity, 
and with it of political power, is bemg 
slowly shifted from the middle to the 
lower classes. This being so, the ques- 
tion occurs. What use will the wage- 
earning class make of the great heritage 
of Empire which they are about to step 
into ? Will there be that ugly rush which 



has been so confidently jN'edicted? Will 
there be that sweeping away of the tradi- 
tions of the past which the alarmists Have 
assumed, without stopping to weigh the 
evidence, will be the case ? 

It is here that Mr. Harwood oppor- 
tunely steps in to query one by one these 
dismal predictions. We have heard so 
often of Old England going to the dogs 
(whatever the phrase means) in these de- 
mocratic days, that it would be just as well 
to stop the first runaway, and cross-ques- 
tion him what all this brag means. We 
should act like the conscript in Erkmann- 
Chatrian's tale of " Waterloo," who, after 
hearing his comrades bawling out one to 
the other. Nous sommts trahis^ stopped to 
ask who the particular traitor was, and to 
find out how and in what way 
they had been betrayed. It is the old 
fallacy of dolus latet in generalibus. We 
hear sweeping assertions that king, lords, 
and Commons, the Church and the Army, 
our ships and colonies, and Indian Empire 
to boot, will all be swept away like so 
much political lumber in the days of the 
coming king, the blind and drunken 
Demos of the Athenian satirist, or the 
Rabagas of the French playwright 
Sardou. Mr. Harwood, who writes with- 
out much power or wit, but with calm pre- 
cision and a cool eye to things as they 
are, deals with these generalities of vague 
dislike in a serious way, and, we may add, 
seriatim. First, he shows how it will fare 
with the Monarchy, and that, so far from 
the Crown losing its influence, it is likely 
to gain by the descent to manhood suf- 
frage. The more wide-spread the base 
of popular government, the more it 
mounts up like a pyramid to an apex. In 
democracies, as we see in the case of 
America, personal government, so far 
from disappearing, actually becomes em- 
phasised. We have no reason to suppose 
it would be otherwise in our case,, 
where the Crown is hereditary. On the 
contrary, as Mr. Harwood remarks, the 
hereditary ruler will generally be found to 
be the more economical of the two, ** for," 
as he adds, '* though the sums voted to 
keep it up may seem large, the^ are, 
at least, properly known, and this will 
be found to be one of the cases in 
which the homely adage applies, that the 
first expense is the least, for it is cheaper 
to keep a few in any degree of splendour 
than that the many should be tempted 
to help themselves, as it is better to bleed 
at one vein than at every pore." The 
conclusion, then, that he comes to is that, 
whatever fate may overtake other branches 
of the old Constitution, the Crown is 
tolerably safe. 

Passing on to the House of Lords, he 
admits, at the outset, that this seems the 
institution least likely to take the fancy 
or gain the judgment of t tie coming De 
mocracy. As the House of Lords repre- 
sents nothing beyond itself, we might ex- 
pect it would be the first to be swept 
away. To borrow .Mr. HarwwjTs ex- 
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pressive metaphor, " If freedom be the 
clearing of the channel down which the 
waters of public opinion flow to turn the 
mill-wheel of action, we must requirelhat 
no fitful will shall be allowed to interpose 
a dam and stop the stream." And yet, 
as our author goes to show, a second or 
consultative Chamber will be found to be 
a necessity for a Democracy, and pre- 
cisely because, as a Democracy, it 
will see the necessity for a veto 
vote to its own imperious will. More 
than this, since there are two ways 
of securing a second Chamber— namely, 
election and birth — it may be found that, 
of the two, the birth or hereditary prin- 
ciple may be the most effectual. The 
first, however guarded, seems incapable 
of securing sufficient independence. We 
should see, as in the case of an American 
Senate, the Upper House assuming the 
functions of the Lower. We come, then, 
to the conclusion which De Tocqueville 
long ago pointed out— that the more a 
country presses forward in the direction 
of commercial wealth, the more it will 
hark back — sentimentally, if you will— in 
the direction of a feudal aristocracy. The 
existence of a plutocracy, in a word, will 
favour the continuance of an aristocracy 
as a kind of check and set-off' to it. 

The last of our great instituiions is the 
House of Commons, and we have to see 
how it will fare under King Demos. The 
opinion Mr. Harwood comes to is that the 
people will want leaders even more, and 
not less, than at present, and that if a great 
member of the House of Commons, like 
Peel or Palmerston, seems to be a product 
of middle class constituencies, we shall 
want them still more under an enlarged 
suffrage, and what we want we shall have. 

Looking at the matter, then, as a whole, 
Mr. Harwood draws the reassuring con- 
clusion that the coming Democracy will 
not cut its hawsers, and drift into the 
open sea, away from the old anchorage 
of our historical Constitution, and that 
there is no reason for despair, or even for 
dread The peculiarity of the modern 
spirit, as he observes, is that it places 
perfection in the future, whereas the 
ancients believed it to be in the past. 
The law of progress, provided it be orderly, 
and not merely by fits and starts, like the 
French Revolution, will go on some prin- 
ciple of evolution, leaving room for the 
survival of the fittest. No Constitution, 
in a word, will be swept away simply 
because it is archaic, but solely because it 
b utterly out of date. To quote, in a word, a 
now hackneyed sentiment, the old order 
will change, giving place to new, lest 
one good custom should corrupt the 
world. The conclusion he comes to 
is so well weighed that we may here 
quote it ; — 

The Future of Democraey. 

But faith is an essential principle of politics 
as of religion ; and with a Democracy, this 
most be faith in the people themselyes. Ma- 
chiavelli, speaking of the folly of the Samnites 



in letting off the Roman army after making it 
pass nnder the yoke, teaches that there is no 
mean, in dealing with the people, between 
trust and fear. The day of fear has gone past, 
so that of trust must take its plftoe. And 
there seems now to be sufficient justification 
for this feeling. We must not be led by the 
opinions of others, for we have different data 
to g^ upon. Aristotle judged of democracies 
by those of his own time on the shores of the 
Mediterranean ; and De Tocqueville had chiefly 
the United States of America in his mind ; but 
we must take into account the condition and 
character of our own people. There may then 
be some reason for fear, but there will cer- 
tainly be much more for hope. It is said that 
the multitude have no judgment; but the 
comparison of them with others, in tbis respect, 
is much like that between the French, who 
act more wisely than they speak, and the 
Spaniards, who speak more wisely than they 
act. Uneducated people speak out more im- 
mediately than others, and so do all their 
thinking aloud. But on this account we must 
not pin them so closely to their first expres- 
sions ; nor blame them so much if they change 
from these. As to the general charee of fickle* 
ness, it is BO far true that multitudes, of any 
class, are always thus guilty. If massing men 
brin^ out some of their best qualities, as en- 
thusiasm and self-sacrifice, it also brings out 
some of their worst, as mental impotence and 
moral cowardice ; and, aboye all, a constant 
liability to panic. What is every one's busi- 
ness, is mostly no one's, when that business is 
to think clearly about a current opinion, or to 
act calmly under a current feelmg. Gentle 
and simple are very much alike when they are 
taken in mobs ; and the chief advantage which 
the first have comes from education. Such 
education as can give this discipline, is now 
placed within the reach of the majority ; so 
that this majority should become as much 
qualified as was formerly the minority. If 
Plato was right in assuming that govemmeot 
should be based upon the quality of the people, 
then we may also assume that, as more reach 
that quality, more should be admitted to share 
that government. 

And there are many signs that more are 
reaching this quality. The people generally 
are better informed, fairer in conduct, more 
deliberate in judgment, and less easily de- 
ceived. They may be too readily led away by 
appearances, as the rule of Demosthenes about 
public speaking seems to suggest that the 
populace has always been ; but happily they 
soon come back again. Then they are 
charged with fickleness ; but very often this 
is rather because the leaders haye deserted the 
paths of wisdom, than because the people have 
deserted the leaders. 

The feelings which make us despondent in 
politics, are very much thd same as those 
which give us this mood in other matters. 
Fear is a stronger counsellor than Hope ; and 
so it is hard to persuade ourselves that the 
future can ever be as bright as the past. But 
facts must come in to our help ; and there are 
many such to give us hopefulness. Our 
countrymen may be rough, but they are not 
rash ; they may he obstinate, but they are not 
unfair ; they mav sometimes give way to fits 
of passion, out they soon come back to their 
prevailing mood of practical common sense. 
Indeed, the masses of the people are very like 
everybody else ; as any one will find who Jives 
much amongst them, or even sometimes 
mingles in a crowd. The first dozen men we 
meet in the street, if gathered together, would 
differ from the Cabinet of the country in 
opinion, temper, and even ability, far less 
than is generally supposed. The dropping of 
our social distinctions, leaves us almost as 
much alike as does the casting of our 
clothes. 

And when we reflect that these people are 
bound together by a strong national spirit, yre 



may cheerfully in politics obey the spirit of 
Qoethe's exhortation, — 

Keep not standing— fixed and rooted ; 

Briskly ventore, oriskly roam ; 

Hand and head, where'er thou foot it, 

And stout heart, are still at home. 

Our space will not permit us to follow 
Mr. Harwood in his last discussion on 
the relation between Democracy and Reli- 
gion. But we cannot forbear a remark or 
two on his dictum, in which he disputes 
the common-place assertion that demo- 
cratic ideas favour the total separation of 
Religion from Politics. Mr. Harwood shows 
proof to the contrary. The past is full of 
examples that religion lies at the root of 
all political questions, and ]^e sees no like- 
lihood that it ever will be otherwise. So 
far from the State losing itself like a river 
in thesandsof Secularism and Agnosticism, 
these tendencies are now rather of the past 
than the future. There will to all time be 
a need of such a moral organisation as the 
Church, and his reasons for this are well 
summed up in the following paragraph : — 
The Need of ReUfflon. 

Turning next to the State, we find that the 
chief democratic requirements are, that it 
shall be supreme and hi^h-toned. But if a 
State is not connected with religion, its su- 
premacy can never be safe ; for as *' where the 
treasure is, there will the heart be also," so 
where the strongest motive is, there will be 
the seat of power. Beligion is this strongest 
motive generally; and at least is always liable 
to become so. History has not been made by 
political theories, but by religious faiths ; and 
at the present time, these faiths are the most 
powerful of all the infiuences which control 
political events. Political arrangements are 
like the pence which will take care of them- 
selves, if only the pounds of religious feeling 
are attended to. The saying of I'yrtfflus, that 
any one might make the laws of a people if 
he might make their songa, now holds true of 
religion ; for the supreme motive which, with 
the Greeks, found expression in music, with 
us finds it in religion. As there can be no 
permanent separation between the two ele- 
mentary forces of society, which are reverence 
and fear, so that there can be none between 
their organisations, which are the Church and 
the State. The only justification for all 
political organisations, is the welfare of the 
people ; and this welfare requires, not only the 
State's method of punishment, but also the 
Church's method of prevention. We find that 
we can make little head- way against the evils 
— such as crime and intemperance — which so 
grievously oppress us, unless to the command 
of the State^^Thou shalt not"~is added 
the declaration of the Church—" We will not." 

There are some points here which we 
might dftmur to, such as this, which Mi. 
Harwood has worked out in a previous 
volume on ** Disestablishment " — viz., that 
a separation of Church and State would 
throw religion into the hands of an irre- 
sponsible corporation, and so create an 
impcrium in imperii He has made too 
much of this argument for an Erastian 
State Church ; but we must not turn aside 
to discuss it here. The work, on the 
whole, is a special pleading in favour of 
an ideal Democracy, which is so little like 
what we commonly call a Democracy that 
we can only say, in conclusion, either one 
of two things — either such a society of the 
future will not be a pure Democracy at all, 
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or it will not retain these Conservative 
checks and safeguards, which we regard 
as an heritage of the past. But, in any 
case, we regard this work as a useful anti- 
dote to alarmed writers like Mr. Mallock. 
To the shrieks of the latter we may oppose 
the well-weighed remarks of the former, 
and instead of calling on the educated 
and propertied classes to band together in 
a kind of upper-class trade-union to resist 
this fear of change, we may calmly call on 
them to accept the conditions of the 
future under the settled conviction that 
no institution will be swept away, the exist- 
ence of which will bear the test of utility. 
By this touchstone we shall test what is 
gold and what is merely Corinthian brass 
or an amalgam of base metal. 



MISS MITFORD AND HER FRIENDS.* . 

In one of her letters to the celebrated 
American publisher, Mr. Fields, Mary 
Russell Mitford wrote, " Whoever reads 
my letters, that is, the letters written to 
me, will find them interesting." It is in ac- 
cordance with this idea — an idea in which 
there is a deal of truth — that the Rev. 
A.G.UEstrange, who already has laboured 
hard in connection with the literature of 
the Mitford circle, attempts to create 
anew an interest in a lady who was loved 
and honoured by many good people in 
hei^ day, and whose name has not yet 
altogether passed from public memory 
and regard. The people who figure here 
were at one time stars in the literary 
world, and they loved to compliment 
each other on their respective virtues and 
merits. Alas, the time has come when 
such matters little affect a generation who 
have swept into a younger day. It was 
the age of annuals when Miss Mitford 
became known to fame, and ladies were 
pre-eminently qualified to write in such 
publications. Of politics we have very 
little, with the exception of one or 
two letters by old Cobbett to Miss 
Mitford's father, with whom he had 
made acquaintance at a coursing match ; 
and these are chiefly negative, as when 
he writes, "Give me some news about 
dogs — damn politics. Is Snip with pup 
yet ? A matter of far more importance 
than whether the Prince of the Asturias be 
hanged or not, or whether his silly father 
be in a madhouse, or what grenadier is 
the gallant of his old frump of a mother." 
Or as when he adds, in another letter with 
regard to the Spanish War, **We are now 
fighting against freedom as much as we 
are against Bonaparte. We are taking a 
part in the war with a view to prevent 
the people of Spain from giving an ex- 
ample to the people of England. This is 
the real motive and all the rest is sham. 
We are spending our money and our 
blood for the old race of kings against the 
people. We deserve to be treated like 

• The Friendships of Mary Russell Mitford, as Re- 
corded in Letters from her Literary Correspondents. 
Edited by the Rev. A. G. L'Estrange. In Two Volumes. 
London : Uorst and Blackett. 2 is. 



dogs, and hke dogs we are treated." These 
letters are not actually written to Miss 
Mitford, but Cobbett is an old English- 
man to be remembered even now. It is 
interesting to note that Miss Mitford spoke 
of Cobbett as " a tall, stout man, fair and 
sunburnt, with a bright smile and air 
composed of the soldier and the farmer, 
to which his habit of wearing an eternal 
red waistcoat contributed not a little." 
Now and then we come on other political 
allusions. Thus Mrs. TroUope wrote that 
she was a Radical till she went to 
America, and Mary Howitt, whose hus- 
band became an Alderman of Notting- 
ham, mournfully confesses that the re- 
formers of the reformed corporation are a 
very poor lot, adding, " I assure you I 
have seen more of man's selfishness and 
manoeuvering since William has been one 
pf the Corporation than I had any idea 
of.'' In our time the confession does not 
seem so strange. To many of us it has 
been made manifest by sad experience, 
how little difference there is between all 
public parties, whether Whigs, Tories, 
or Radicals, and how different is the 
Liberalism of the platform orator, or of 
the enthusiast, to the sad reality of daily 
life. 

Mr. Davenport seems to have pub- 
lished a political register, and he was 
naturally glad to enlist Miss Mitford's 
services. A more interesting character is 
that of J. P. Smith, who amusingly 
describes, in one of his letters, the diffi- 
culties of a poor author. " The Life of 
Fox was written by me, as well as Pitt's, 
and I had to flatter both ; but by dealing 
a little too plainly in telling an anecdote 
of Lord Carrington I offended one of my 
employers, and compiled no- mt)re for 
them. My satire was published ; but, 
though rather general as I published my- 
self, I did not advertise. It was little 
read, and the copies got into the hands 
of the assignees of my bookseller, who 
was a bankrupt." Sir W. Elford's letters 
are numerous, and to be forgiven, on 
account of the following epigram he tran- 
scribes on a Mr. Wise, a Devonshire 
man, appointed Consul-General in Sweden, 
from which post he was dismissed for 
incompetency : — 

In pride of wealth and pomp o£ power arrayed, 
Caligula his horse a consul made; 
More monstrous still, Lord Lirerpool, alas ! 
Confers that mighty honour on an ass. 
Indignant Kome the insult heard with sighs; 
But abject Britain calls her creature Wise. 

The ladies, as was to be expected, pre- 
ponderate in these volumes. One who 
figures frequently is a Miss Porter, 
author of a " Life of Richard Coeur de 
Lion," and ultimately married to Franklin, 
the Arctic traveller. Another was Joanna 
Baillie. Mrs. TroUope appears to have 
been a friend in need, especially in 
assisting Miss Mitford in getting " Rienzi" 
put upon the stage. She describes her, 
" A lively, brilliant woman of the world, 
with a warm, blunt, cordial manner, and 



easy accomplishments." But the age 
of annuals then flourished, and the com^ 
munications chiefly relate to them. 
Amongst the foremost editors of such 
defunct publications was Allan Cunning- 
ham, who begs Miss Mitford would be 
his exclusively, as they would not dis- 
agree about terms. Then there was Mrs. 
S. C. Hall, who edited the juvenile 
"Forget Me Not," and who enlisted in her 
work besides Miss Mitford, Mrs. Hemans, 
Miss Strickland, Mary Howitt, Mrs. Opie, 
and Hannah More. Mrs. Hofland, who 
did a good deal in the same way, writes : 
'* I hear from Mrs. Hall you are getting 
on with the tragedy, but hindered by 
the annuals, which are, in fact, plagues 
of the land. She also complains that none 
know " the misery of writing to prints, but 
those who do it." Susanna Stricklaad 
sends some capital letters from Reydon 
Hall,Wangford, Suflblk— not Wangfield as 
Mr. L £strange writes, who forgets that Mr. 
Moodie, her husband, was Major Moodie, 
and that the Kate Strickland referred to 
was ultimately the wife of a Captain 
Traill, and author of a delig^htful volume 
on the Backwoods of Canada. In one of 
her many letters Mrs. S C. Hall alludes to 
the misfortunes of an editor. It appears 
she had printed a couple of sheets of a tale 
of Miss Mitford's without reading them. 
Alas ! the tale described a young couple 
as having deceived their parents, and pri- 
vately married. Mrs. Hall, in her distress, 
writes to complain^ " I have," she adds, 
**a \txy peculiar dzss to cater for, and 
this year there is a rival religious annuals 
I am, therefore, bound to be especially 
careful ; and if you knew the tales in my 
former volume that have been cavilled at, 
you would laugh at the cavillers, and 
pity me. I must not, however — J dare 
not— run any risk." Poor Mrs. Hall! 
Alas ! she has gone, but the cavillers 
live on. 

It is interesting to note that when Miss 
Mitford wrote her papers on *' Our 
Village " in the Ladfs Magazine^ the sale 
went up from 250 to 2,000, though it 
grieves us to state that the editor of the 
magazine finally absconded, leaving Miss 
Mitford in the lurch to the tune of ;^4o. 

We have written of the cavillers — still ^ 
worse were the critics. Mary Howitt pro- 
tests sadly against the fashion of modern 
criticism. " The idol of the day must be 
the head of a Pyramid, erected on other 
men's fame." As usual, the critical journal 
of that time was the greatest sinner. When 
Mary Howitt wrote her novel of " Wood- 
leighton," and Talford published his noble 
tradegy of " Ion,'' she writes, ** What a 
disgraceful review was given of it in the 
AtherKzunty the same number that treated 
*Woodleighton' so scurvily, even after my 
good friend Henry Chorley had, the week 
before, expressed the most unqualified 
praise of it by letter, and led me to sup- 
pose It would win a handsome notice. 
The critique of < Ion ' will do the tragedy 
much less harm than it must do the pq>er 
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in which it appeared. I have heard no one 
mention it — and many have mentioned it 
to ua — who has not expressed the most 
perfect disgust of it. It is full of such bad 
taste, bad feeling, and ignorance, as well 
as absurdity." This was written many years 
ago — it is to be feared the critical journal 
in question has not much improved since 
then. The critics, indeed, seem from these 
v(^umes very second-rate persons indeed, 
though one of them, Mr. Chorley, was a 
personal friend of Mary Russell Mitford. 
The second volumegives us letters of Miss 
Barrett, afterwards Mrs. Browning, and of 
Fields, the American publisher, which, 
perhaps, are the most interesting in the 
collection. There was clearly a good deal 
of mutual admiration in the little Mitford 
circle, and people outside of it, such as 
Dipkens, Thackeray, and Leigh Hunt, 
come in for very faint praise. Nor does 
Wordsworth seem much to have created 
admiration amongst those who knew him. 
One of the most curious letters in these 
volumes is from Mrs. Opie regarding 
Fietltlons Ltteratare and the FFleinli. 

On my return from London three days ago I 
foond tny kind letter, and was truly gratmed 
to reoeiye such a proof of thy confidence not 
only in my ufUl, but my capability of serving 
ih€9 ; and had I followed the impulse of my 
heart, disregarding the monitions of my judg- 
ment and my sense of honour, I should have 
written directly to say I would, to oblige thee 
(and on no other condition), undertake the task 
80 flatteringly assigned me. But I forbear to 
giTe way to my impulses, and now, after much 
serious consideration, I am forced to refuse thy 
request. Now, to tell my reasons, I am in the 
first place bound in a degree not to invent a 
story, because when I became a Friend it was 
r8<^aired of me not to do so. The tale I sent to 
Tait was aU invention, but that was written 
hrfore I poined the Society, and was rexd, and 
its pubhcation sauctioncd m an annual which 
never appeared, and the person for whom it 
was written became a bankrupt, and returned 
it to me. He gave me twenty-five guineas for 
it. Having it by me, and koowing it to have 
been approved by a preacher in our Society, I 
ventured to sell it to Tait. But perhaps I 
could have found something, half true and half 
talse, which might have suited the drawing, 
therefore that Quaker scruple is not my reason 
£or refusing. 

From Mr. Fields we have the following 
good story of 

Dr. ChAnniuff. 

Tou ask if Longfellow is a clergyman. He 
m not, and never was. His brother, Samuel 
Longfellow, now residing in Paris, was once a 
polpit man, but he has given up the profession 
and taken to practice. I remember a good 
story of Dr. Channing in this way. The 
rev&rend doctor and the medical doctor were 
both at a party in Boston one evenins^, and, 
some onefbeing taken ill, the man of medicines. 
Dr. Walter Chanuiug, was sent for. The 
servant entered the room where the brothers 
were seated, and said, *' Dr. Channing is 
wanted." "Which Dr. Channing?'* said 
Waiter, the physician ; " the one who preaches 
or the one who practises ? " 

We also get a little lady's gossip now 
and then, not over creditable to the artists. 
For insUmce, the following as to 
Landseer and iHirils. 

Do you know Sir Edwin LandseerF Mr. 
Looas and'he live just opposite at St. John's 



Wood, and frequently walk home together 
from great houses where they have dined, that 
being their chief acquaintanceship, for tiiey are 
far too different men to be intimate. Knowing 
that they often met, Mr. Peto, when sitting to 
Mr. Lucas, requested hitn to take a message for 
him to Sir Edwin. Accordingly during their 
next night's walk my friend said, " I am com- 
missioned by Mr. Peto to ask you to do him the 
favour to paint him a pictore— on your own 
subject, of your own size, at your own price, at 
your own time. His offer is quite unlimited. 
He leaves aU to you.*' "Really/* responded 
the little dog-painter, *'I cannot give any 
promise at present ; but I'll bear it in my mind." 
X wish you had heard the exquisite touch of 
mimicry with which John Lucas (who is him- 
self an exceedingly delightful compound of 
courtliness and manliness), drawled out, in the 
finest whisper, " I'll bear it in mind." There 
was an answer to a commission more than royal 
— lor I am quite sure that (except Louis 
Napoleon) there is not a prince now alive who 
would have given such a one. But Landseer is 
faithful to his wor^p of lords. If a peerage 
had been given to Mr. Peto last year — all Peto 
and all eng^eer ae he is^the answer would 
have been different. What is worse, this cox- 
combry is spreading among these really great 
artists. 

One of the things to be noted is the 
faith Miss Mitford and her friend Mrs. 
Browning seem to have had in Louis 
Napoleon, especially when he put down 
journalism, and the Empress is equally 
the subject of their mutual admiration. It 
is clear Miss Mitford was no Carlyle wor- 
shipper. She thus describes a talk between 
Carlyle and Fields. 

*' So, sir, ye're an American ? " quoth the self- 
sufficient Scotchman. 

Mr. Fields assented. 

"Ab, that's a wretched nation of your ain. 
If s all wrong. It always has been wrong from 
the vera beginning. That j^rete mon of yours 
— George " (did anyone under the sun ever 
dream of calling Washington George before ?) 
— "yourgrete mon George was a monstrous 
bore, and wants taking down a few hundred 
pegs." 

"Eeally, Mr. Carlyle," replied my friend, 
" you are the last man in the world from whom 
I should have expected such an observation. 
Look at your ojvn book on Cromwell! What 
was Washington but Cromwell without his per- 
sonal ambition and without his fanaticism ? '' 

" Eh, sir," responded Carole, *' George had 
neither ambition nor religion, nor any good 
quality under the sun — George was just OUver 
with all the juice squeezed out ! " 

I wish you had heard Mr. Fields teU this 
story. I have known many brilliant talkers^ 
but never anyone that approached him. It is 
the triumph of meekness and animal spirits 
without noise orabruptness— full of enjoyment 
and perfectly unconscious. His conversation 
is for your pleasure and his own, without an 
idea of display. Another thing in Carlyle dis- 
pleased him far more ; everyone knows that 
Emerson makes him a perfect idol, and it was 
thought that, if Carlyle cared for anyone in the 
world, it was for Emerson. I have heard it 
said of them they are not only like brothers, 
but like twin-brothers. Well, remember that 
Emerson and Hawthorne both live at Concord, 
and you will appreciate the kindness of Mr. 
Carlyle's speech. 

" Isna there a place called Concord near ye f 
What like is it?" 

" A pretty little New England town,'* was 
Mr. Fields' answer, " of no pSitical importance, 
but lively and pleasant as a residence." 

" Pretty !— lively !— ye ken I had fancied it 
to be a dull, dreary place, wi' a drowsy river 
^ making believe to creep through it, slow and 



muddy and stagnant, like the folk that inhabit 
it." 

So much for Mr. Carlyle, who has had the 
double misfortune of writing according to the 
humour — that is, the ill-humour — of the 
moment without the slighest regard to consis- 
tency and truth, and to be surrounded by none 
but admirers, or listeners borne down by mere 
noise. In England this fashion is waning 
rapidly, and I nave no doubt but that, like 
most over-rated men, he will live to share the 
common fate of idols knocked down by his for- 
mer worshippers in revenge of their own 
idolatry. 

Miss Mitford was a charming writer; 
but certainly she was not qualified to give 
utterance to such opinions as the follow- 
ing : — " The English novels of these days 
seem to me more detestable the one than 
the other — Dickens all cant (Liberal cant, 
the worst sort) ; Thackeray all cynicism, 
with an affectation of fashionable experi- 
ence; and the lady writers, the Miss 
JewsburjTS, the Miss Lynns; and /»//^ 
^uesfe^ emulous of the passion of George 
Sand, without her grossness, but also 
without her genius and beauty." Our 
space is exhausted, but we cannot omit one 
little anecdote of 

sir Vernon Harconrt. 

Do you see the Times ? and, if so, do you 
remember certain letters signed '' An English- 
man," abusing my dear Emperor. Those letters 
had a tone of authority which might have 
become not merely a judge or a bishop, but a 
cardinal or Lord ChanceUor. WeU, they were 
written by an undergraduate at Oxford, a lad 
called Vernon Harconrt, whom our lad here, 
Qeorge Bussell, whom his mother and I pet and 
scold all day long, talks of as his junior. I'm 
not sure that he was not his fag at Eton. I 
cannot tell you how much this has amused me. 
The letters were inflated and bombastic enough 
for Tom Thumb, but there was an air of gran- 
dour about them which must have taken in the 
Times. What a fool the lad was not to keep 
his own secrets! 

The lad was not such a fool as Miss 
Mitford imagined. Perhaps hail he been 
so, he would have been plain Vemoa 
Harcourt still. 



Cyclopseaia of Practical l|uotatlont. 

By J. K. Hoyt and Anna L. Ward. (B. D. 
Dickinson. ISs.) Many have printed collec- 
tions of quotations} but few have produced 
works of resd value as means of tracing the 
authorship of any given lines, and this 
is a use of such works not less impor- 
tant than that of providing elegantly ex- 
pressed thoughts for the speaker or writer. 
In the bulky volume now before us we 
have both these needs satisfled to an extent 
not reached by any other that ue know of. 
Five hundred pages are occupied with quota- 
tions from English and American authors, and 
these are followed by a lengthy list of Latin 
phrases, with translations. Next comes an 
appendix of 300 pages, comprising selections 
of foreign proverbs and mottoes, Latin law 
terms and common phrases, ecclesiastical terms, 
names and dates of quoted authors and full in- 
dexes to the quotations ; the last, not the least 
valuable portion of the book. In the absence 
of a complete dictionary of quotations, which it 
is obviously impossible to have, each new one is 
welcome as supplementing the rest. The pre- 
sent work does not supersede any of its prede- 
cessors ; but is an addition to them of more than 
ordinary value ; a value not impaired, but 



' rather im 



its American origin. 
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STUDIES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 
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CHARLES KIN08LEY. 

LANCELOT AND THE VICAR — ^TREGARVA'S 
CONVERSION — BARNAKILL. 

Argemone was more bewildered than 
pleased by Lancelot's description of the 
temple of nature in which he liked to 
worship. If he would but try the " Church 
system!*' As a first step, for example, 
why not consult the vicar? Lancelot 
confessed that he had already done so ; 
but the vicar had talked *' hearsays." ** I 
went to him," says Lancelot, " to be com* 
forted and guided. He received me as a 
criminal. He told me that my first duty 
was penitence ; that as long as I lived the 
life I did he could not dare to cast his 
pearls before swine by answering my 
doubts ; that I was in a state incapable ol 
appreciating spiritual truths; and, there- 
fore, he had no right to tell me any.'' This 
statement has a peculiar interest at the 
present time, for Mrs. Besant has just been 
informing the world that her experience 
was like this when she consulted Dr. 
Pusey on her doubts and difficulties. The 
vicar told Lancelot, as Dr. Pusey seems 
in effect to have told Mrs. Besant, to hear 
the Catholic Church, one and eternal, be- 
longing to all centuries, nineteenth as 
well as first. " I begged " says Lancelot, 
"to kno^ whether I was to hear the 
Church according to Simeon, or accord- 
ing to Newman, or according to St. 
Paul; for they seemed to me a little at 
Variance. He told me, austerely enough, 
that the mind of the Church was em- 
bodied in her Liturgy and Articles. To 
which I answered, that the mind of the 
Episcopal clergy might, perhaps, be ; but, 
then, how happen^ it that they were 
always quarrelling and calling hard names 
about the sense of those very docu- 
ments? And so I left him, assuring 
him that, living in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, I wanted to hear the Church of the 
nineteenth century, and no other; and 
should be most happy to listen to her as 
soon as she had made up her mind what 
to say." Argemone, angry and disap- 
pointed, felt unable to *'cope widi 
Lancelot*s quaint logic" I confess that 
I cannot see the fitness of the term 
''quaint" as applied to Lancelot's 
^' logic," nor was his argument by any 
means hard to cope with. It is one of the 
most hackneyed sophisms, of no value what- 
ever. Except on mathematics and on some 
of the broadest truths of physical science, 
such as gravitation, men are, and have 
always been, at variance. It is impossible 
to read the New Testament with a par- 
ticle of intelligence, without perceiving 
that Christ's apostles differed and dis- 
puted. The same is true of all philoso- 
phers, of all philanthropists, of all politi- 
ticians, of all men who think, and speak, 
and act. If there were no variance or 
debate in the world, mankind would die 



oi ennui in a month. Lancelot, therefore, 
said nothing but what has been said a 
thousand times, and is not worth saying 
at all, when he told the vicar that the 
parties in the Church were bound to settle 
their dispute before he could condescend 
to learn from any of them. 

Neither the vicar's admonition nor 
Argemone's gentle disapproval had much 
weight with Lancelot He formed the 
acquaintance, however, about this time, 
of one who seemed likely to exert more 
influence upon him. Mention has already 
been made of Tregarva, a Comishman, 
who earned his living as a gamekeeper. 
Of Herculean proportions, Jove-like fore- 
head, and ** magnificent features," Paul 
Tregarva possessed a mind worthy of these 
Olympian attributes. When Lancelot and 
a friend called on him he looked '* like a 
granite MemnoiL" His occupation— -or 
rather his two occupations — at the moment 
consisted in reading the Pilgrim's Pro- 
gress and '' manufacturing " trout files. 
The technical term, by the way> is not 
** manufacturing," but "busking." That 
picturesque old word, applied to the 
operation of dressing and adorning 
her person by a pretty woman — ^as in the 
exquisite Scotch song, Busk ye, busk ye, 
my bonny bride — is still in use for the 
equally delicate and dainty process of 
dressing hooks to resemble files. I beg, 
moreover, on the strength of l\appy boyish 
recollections, to say that no man, however 
magnificent his features, could dress trout 
files and read a book at the same time. 
The tenderest delicacy of fingering, the 
finest eyesight, the most vigilant atten- 
tion, are indispensable in fitting the 
tiny wings, borrowed from feather of 
finch or woodcock, and the minute 
body of mouse hair or a single lamina 
of the peacock plume, and the 
head of glittering tinsel, to the little barb 
of steel, so deftly that the wary trout 
will mistake the whole for a struggling, 
sparkling insect. This matter might be 
too insignificant for remark were it not 
that Kingsley was passionately fond of 
anglings and fills his letters with graphic 
and charming descriptions of the gentle 
sport I presume that he had not mastered 
the art of fiy-busking in his boyhood, 
and had no time to attend to it in after 
life. 

Paul Tregarva figures in Yeast as an 
'' inglorious Milton." What there was in 
him specially Miltonic, I fail to detect 
There is no proof that, however highly 
educated, he would have written poetry 
comparable with Milton's, for his verses 
have nothing in them revealing the born 
poet Some good qualities he had which 
Milton lacked, being modest, affectionate, 
deferential to people of rank, and in 
love, whereas Milton was one of the 
proudest men that ever lived, intensely 
democratic in all his notions, and too 
strong and terrible to bow the knee 
in love to any woman. Tre^arva's 
religion had a trace in it of superstition, a 



thing for whidi, in all its aspects, Milton 
cherished the fiercest scorn. It may be 
admitted, however, that the vein of super- 
stition in Tregarva was not only sl^ht, 
but had nothing degrading or repulsive in 
it, and was racy of the soil of his native 
Cornwall. We see it at its worst, and 
best, in his account to Lancelot of the 
occasion when the spiritual change to 
which he attached supreme importance 
was wrought in him. I shall quote thi: 
passage, curtailing it a little. It is Tre- 
garva who speaks. 

Treirarra's Converaloii. 

" The Lord has fulfilled His words to me, 
that He spoke the first ni^ht that ever I heard 
a stone-plover cry." " What on earth canyon 
mean P " a&ked Lancelot. " Why» sir, it wis 
a wild, whirling grey night, with the air full 
of sleet and rain, and my father sent me ovflt 
to Bedruth town to hring home some trade or 
other. And as I aetme back I got blinded with 
tbe sleety and I lost m j waj acroui the moors. 
Tou know those Conush forse-moon, sirP" 
"No.'* "Well, then, they are borrowed 
like a rabbit-warren with old mine- 
shafts. You can't go in some places 
ten yards without finding gpreat, ghastly 
black holes, ooyered in with forse, 
and weeds, and bits of rottinfi^ timber; and 
when I was a boy I couldn't keep from them. 
Something seemed to draw mo to g^ and peep 
down and drop pebbles in, to hear them rattle 
against the sidos, fathoms below, till they 
plumped into the ugly black still water at the 
bottom. And I used to be always after them 
in my dreams, when I waa young, falling down 
them— down, down, all night long, till I woke 
screaming; for I fancied they were hell's 
mouth^every one of them. And it stands to 
reason, sir ; we miners hold that the lake of fire 
can't be far below ; for we find it grc^ warmer, 
and warmer, and warmer, the further we sink a 
shaft. 

Well, sir, I got into a great f urae-oroft, fnll 
of deads (these are the earth-heaps they throw 
out of the shafts), where no man in his senses 
dare go forward or back in the dark, for fear 
of the shafts ; and the Wind and the snow were 
so sharp, they made me quite stupid and 
sleepy; and I knew, if I stayed there, I 
should be frozen to death, and, if I went on, 
there wore the shafts ready to swallow me up ; 
and what with fear, and the howling and 
raging of the wind, I was like a masea boy, 
sir. And I knelt down, and tried to pray; 
and then, in a moment, aJl the eyil things I'd 
ever done, and the bad words and thooghts 
that ever crossed me, rose up together as dear 
as one page of a print-book; and I knew 
that if I died that minute I should go 
to heU. And then I saw through the 
ground all the water in the shafts glaring 
like blood, and all the sides of the shafts fierce 
red-hot, as if hell was coming up. And I 
heard the knockers knocking, or thought I 
heard them, as plain as I hear that git»- 
hopper in the hedge now." '• What aM the 
knockers P" "They are the ghosts, the 
miners hold, of the old Jews, sir, that crudfied 
our Lord, and were sent for slaves by the 
Bonmn emperors to work the mines, and we 
find their old smelting-houses, which we call 
Jews' houses, and their blocks of tin, at the 
bo^pm of the great bogs, which we call Jews' 
tin. And bitter work it was for them, no 
doubt', poor souls ! We used to break into the 
old shafts and adits which they had made, and 
find old 6tags'-hom pick-axes, that crumUed 
to pieces when we brought them to grass ; and 
they say, that if a man will listen, sir, of a 
sUll night, about thoee old shafts, he may bitf 
the ghosts of them at work, knoddng and 
picking as clear as if there was a man at w«^ 
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in the next leyd. Bat I'll 90 on with my 
gtory. 

" I was down on my knees among the forze- 
hoshes, and I tried to pray ; but I was too 
frightened, for I felt the beast I had been, sir, 
and I expected the ground to open and let me 
down every moment, and then there came by 
orer ray head a raahing, and a cry. ' Ha ! 
ha ! ha 1 Paul i ' it said, and it seemed as if 
all the deyils and witches were out on the 
wind, a-laughing at my misery. "Oh, I'll 
mend — I'll repent,' I said, * indeed I will)' and 
again it came back. 'Ha! ha! ha! Paul!' 
it said. I knew afterwards that it was a bird ; 
bat the Lord sent it to me for a messenger, no 
less, that ni^ht. And I shook like a read in the 
water, and then, all at once, a thought struck 
me. ' Why should I be a coward ? Why 
should I be afiraid of shafts, or devils, or hell, 
or anything else P If 1 am a miserable sinner, 
there's One died for me — I owe Uim lore, not 
fear at all. I'll not be frightened into doing^ 
right — thafs a rascally reason for repentance? 
And so it was, sir, that I rose up like a man, 
and said to the Lord Jesus, right out into the 
black, dumb air, ' If you'll be on my side this 
night, good Lord, that died for me, I'll be on 
your side for ever, villain as I am, if I'm worth 
making any use of.' And then and there, sir, 
I saw a light oome over the bushes, brighter 
and brighter, up to me ; and there rose up a 
voice within me, and spoke to me, quite soft 
and sweet, 'Fear not, Paul, for" I will send 
thee far hence unto the Gentiles.' When I 
woke I was safe at home. My father and his 
folk had been out with lanterns after me ; and 
there they found me, sure enough, in a dead 
faint on the ground." 

" I suppose, Tregarva, that you would call 
this your conversion ? " "I should call it one, 
sir, because it was one." " Tell me now, 
honestly, did any real, practical change in 
your behaviour take place after that nignt ? " 
' As much, sir, as if you put a soul into a hog, 
and told him that he was a gentleman's son; 
and, if every time he remembered that, he got 
spirit enough to conquer his boggishness, and 
behave like a man, till the hoggishness died 
out of him, and the manliaess grew up and 
bore fruit in him, more and more each day." 

The acquaintance between Lancelot and 
Tregarva deepened into the most trustful 
friendbhip. What with the Cornishman's 
influence checking any disposition on 
Lancelot's part to air his scepticism in 
presence of Argemone, what with Lance- 
lot's own prepossessing appearance and 
manners and unfeigtied though rather 
heterodox sympathy with all good causes, 
that young lady made to him a complete 
surrender of her heart. The love affair is 
not felicitously managed Argemone is 
but faintly realised, and makes feeble im- 
pression on the reader's mind. It is wise, 
indeed, in the novelist, to avoid the com- 
monplace ending of a marriage between 
ber and Lancelot Her death solemnises 
andelevates the story, and is in keeping with 
the character of the book. The idea of the 
at}thor is that Yeast should be the picture 
of a fermenting, heaving, perturbed, yeasty 
state of society. Nothing is completed in 
it Nothing is definitely begun. Death 
crashes with its plou^^hshare of ruin 
through the hopes of Argemone and the 
kcbemes of Lancelot. Tregarva seems to 
become a missionary and thus to see ful- 
fifled the prophecy of his conversion night, 
bat even as to him our information is 
Id^tidowy. His simple, strong, sagacious 
ckitucteri his habit of working for human 



welfare as our first and imperative duty, 
and of leaving all speculative diffi- 
culties unsolved in the steadfast faith that 
God can solve them, had a bracing effect 
upon Lancelot But the change which, I 
suppose, Kingsley would have us regard 
as Lancelot's conversion, is not effected, 
save in part, through the influence of the 
practical Tregarva; it is due, in still 
greater measure, to the influence of the 
more cultivated and high-flying Barnakill. 
Except that he is a foreigner, almost no- 
thing is told us of the personal history of 
this eloquent and argumentative person. 
Strange to say, foreigner as he is, he fer- 
vently admires England. '^VVere I 
not of my own country," he says, "I 
would be an Englishman this day." 
When Lancelot cross-examines him on 
his own country, he begins to talk Uke 
some of the Jew heroes in Lord Beacons- 
field's novels. "You have heard," he 
says, ** of the country of Presier John, that 
mysterious Chrbtian empire, rarely visited 
by European eye ? " Lancelot has heard 
of two such. The right one, Barnakill 
says, is "our Caucasian empire.'* Wherever 
that may be, Barnakill is keenly interested 
in the questions which agitate intelligent 
Englishmen, and converses with Lancelot 
on matters respecting which he was not 
likely to get much satisfaction from the 
simple Tregarva. Barnakill perceives, 
though he does not bluntly say, that Lan- 
celot's fatal delect is want of faith in God. 
To this he addresses himself in the most 
important conversation in the book. Lan- 
celot has avowed that his deeptst wish, 
his highest ambition, is to behold the 
Creator. 

The Vision of God. 

" I do not often indulge in Buchan ambition. 
But I have read in your schoolmen tales of a Bea- 
tific Vision ; hovf that the highest good for man 
was to see God." " And did you beUeve that ? " 
"One cannot believe the impossible — only re- 
gret its impossibility." •* Impossibility ? You 
can only see the Uncreate in the Create—the 
Infinite in the Finite —the absolute good in 
that which is like the good. Does Tregarva 
pretend to more ? He sees Qod in his own 
thoughts and oonsciousness, and in the event4 
of the world around him, imaged in the mirror 
of his own mind. Is your mirror then so much 
narrower than his?'" "I have none, i see 
but myself, and the world, and far above them, 
a dim awful Unity, which is but a notioo." 

" Fool I — and slow of heart to believe I 
Where else would you see Him, but in yourself 
and in the world. They are all things cog- 
nisable to you. Where elae, but evervwhere, 
would you see Him whom no man bath seen^ 
or can see?" •' When He shows Himself to 

me in them, then I may see Him. But now " 

" Ton have seen Him ; and because yon do not 
know the name of what you 8ee> or rather will 
not acknowledge it; you fancy that it is not 
there." ** How, in His name ? What have I 
seen ? " '* Ask yourself. Have you not seen, 
in your fancy, at least, an ideal of man, for 
which you spurned (for Mellot has told me all) 
— the merely negative angelic — the merely 
receptive and indulgent feminine ideals of 
humanity, aud longed to be a maa, like that 
ideal uvlA perfect man ? " "I have." 

''And what was your misery all along? 
Was it not that you felt you ought to be a 
person with a one inner unity, a one practical 
will, purpose, and business given to you— not 



invented by yourself —in the great order and 
harmony of the universe — and that jou were 
not one? That your. self-willed fancies and 
self -pleasing passions had torn you in pieces, 
and left you inconsistent, dismembered, help- 
less, purposeless ? That, in short, you were 
below your ideal, just in proportion as you 
were not a person ? " " God knows you speak 
truth!" "Then must not that ideal of 
humanity be a person himself ? Else how can 
he be the ideal man ? Is it not that he alone 
of creation is a son, with a Father to love and 
to obey ? Then must not the ideal man be a 
son also ? And last, but not least, is it not the 
very property of man that he is a spirit 
invested with fiesh and blood ? Then must not 
the ideal man have, once at least, taken on 
himself flesh and blood also ? Else how could 
he fulfil flisown idea ? " " Yes. . . Yes. . . 
That thought, too, has glanoed through 
my mind at moments like a lightning- 
flash ; till I have envied the old Greeks 
their faith in a human Zeus, son of 
Eronoe — a human Phoibos, son of Zens. But 
1 could not rest in them. They are noble. 
But art they — are any — perfect ideals ? The 
one thing I did, and do, and will believe, is the 
one which they do not fnl61 — that man is 
meant to be the oonqneror of the earth, matter, 
nature, decay, death itself, and to conquer 
them, as Bacon says, by obeying them." 

•' Hold it fast— but follow it out, and say 
boldly, the ideal of humanity must be one who 
has conquered nature— one who rules the uni- 
yerse— one who has vanquished death itself ; 
and conquered them, as Bacon says, not by 
violating, but by submitting to them. Hare 
you never heard of One who is said to have 
done this ? How do you know, that in this 
ideal which you have seen yon have not seen 
the Son — the perfect Man, who died and rose 
again, and sits for ever. Healer, and Lord and 
Buler of the universe? . . . Stay— do not 
answer me. . . . 

'' Have you not, besides, had dreams of an 
All-Father— from whom, in some mysterious 
way, all things and beings must derive their 
source, and Uiat Son— if my theory be true — 
among the rest, and above all the rest?" 
'* Who has not ? But what more dim and dis- 
tant — more drearily, hopelessly notional than 
that thought?" *< Only the thought that there 
is none. But the dreariness was only in yoar 
own inconsist-eucy. If Ue be the Father of all. 
He must be the Father of persons — He Him- 
self thetefore a person. He must be the Father 
of all in whom dwell personal qualities, power, 
wisdom, creative energy, love, justice, pity. 
Can He be their Father, unless all these yery 
qualities are infinitely His ? Doea He now 
look so terrible to you ? " 

Following up his argument, Barnakill 
presses upon Lancelot the fact of the exist- 
ence, first, of the Son of God, and, secondly, 
of the Divine Spirit. The arch of Catholic 
or Trinitarian theology is thus complete ; 
but Barnakill does not rely for his final 
victory over Lancelot upon metaphysical 
demonstration. On the contrary, he 
seems prepared to rest his ultimate appeal 
upon purely practical grounds. *• Don't," 
he says, " believe Catholic doctrine unless 
you like; faith is free. But see if you 
can reclaim either society or yourself 
without it ; see if He will let you reclaim 
them. Take Catholic doctrine for 
granted; act on it, and see if you will 
not reclaim them 1 " Having studied 
geology in books, he goes to the quarry 
and the mine to verify what he has read ; 
let him do the same in theology, and test 
his theory by practice. " Believe that the 
learned, wise and gpod, ipri^oo vcars, 
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may possibly have found out somewhat, or 
have been taught somewhat, on this 
matter, and test their theory by practice." 
Lancelot does not feel that this is satisfac- 
tory, though, after a little more talk, he 
lets Barnakill have the last word. Must we 
not say that such a conclusion will never 
do ? Is it not clear that, if " the vicar," or 
the Tractarian cousin had used such an 
argument, Lancelot would have met it with 
a contemptuous rebuff? Would he not 
have said that, in our day, in England at 
least, all denomiations, including Positiv- 
its, are zealous of good works and pro- 
mote temperance, integrity, humanity, in- 
dustry, cleanliness, and health, and that 
it would be a matter of very serious diffi- 
culty to say whether Quaker or Congrega- 
tionalist, Prelatist or Presbyterian, Jew or 
Gentile, Papist or Protestant, is the more 
diligent in attendance on the sick and the 
more liberal in relieving the destitute? 
Would he not have added that not only 
Chrbtians, but Mahommedans, Hindoos, 
and Chinese appeal to the authority of 
those who, in their eyes, are "the learned, 
wise, and good?'* 

The reader will have perceived that 
Yeasf is not, on the whole, a book I take 
to. Granting its value as an historical 
record — " an honest sample of the ques- 
tions which, good or bad, are fermenting 
in the minds of the young of this day 
(1851) " — Isubmitthat it ought not to have 
unsettled more than it reconstructs. We 
saw the keen reproof administered by Kings- 
ley to those who are cruel enough to deprive 
men of their belief — even when that belief 
is a shadow — without putting a substance 
in its place. At the end of Yeasf, instead 
of reaching a solid ground of truth, we 
are mystified. Throughout the book the 
Roman Catholic cousin has been un- 
mercifully snubbed, — his pretensions 
treated as mere wind. Yet Barnakill, the 
heaven-sent guide of Lancelot into the 
way that he should go, declares him- 
self "a Catholic of the Catholics." His 
Catholicbm seems to be neither Latin, 
Greek, nor that of the Reformed 
Church, but a shadowy tertium quid 
realised, or realisable, in an imaginary 
** Caucasian empire." Can we say less of 
a book of which all this is true than that, 
in spite of its animation, in spite of 
many eloquent passages, it is a mitigated 
failure ? Kingsley's next book, of which 
we shall talk next week, and in which the 
crude sketch, Tregarva, reappears as the 
finished portrait, Sandy Mackay, is much 
better. 



Life of Alexaader the Creat. 

By Jacob Abbotb. (London : T. Woolmer.) 
This is one of the series of small volames^ 
known as " Abbott's Histories for the Toung." 
Nothing could be better than the clear^ simple^ 
straightforward way in which the story of 
Alexander the Great is told in twelve brief 
chapters. The book is calculated to quicken 
'in young minds a desire for the study of 
history. 



PAXTONHOOD S "OLIVER CROMWELL."* 

Perhaps the first remark which many 
persons have made upon seeing the an- 
nouncement of Mr. Hood's volume, is. 
What can be his motive for adding 
another to the already innumerable books 
which deal with the life and character of 
the great Protector? The author^s own 
apologetic statement is, that, so far as he 
is aware, there is no popular and portable 
volume like that which he now presents 
to the public. We think this statement is 
justified. There have been, as he says, 
large and small, good, bad, and indifferent 
lives of Cromwell, but none that we know 
of covers the ground, or covers it in the 
same way, as this volume. Mr. Hood 
deals with the Life, Times, Battlefields, 
and Contemporaries of Cromwell; that 
is, he considers the great man and his 
environment. 

It has been found over and over again 
that whereas in most departments of 
literature there are voluminous standard 
works, it is desirable, in the interest of 
many considerations, to provide handy 
volumes for a large class of readers who 
cannot avail themselves, or who will not, 
of the acknowledged authorities. Scholars, 
bookworms, and specialists, may protest 
They are likely to protest in vain. Those 
who want to know something about a man 
or a period of history— about a country 
or an age — claim the privilege sometimes 
of gaining such knowledge easily and 
quickly. And then, again, we know of n 
histories or biographies which may pre- 
sume to have exhausted their subjects. 
It has often been thought and said that 
such was the case. There have, however, 
come forth abundant testimonies in dis- 
proof of the unqualified remark. There 
were probably some people living forty 
years ago who thought that Hume and 
Smollett had narrated our English history 
so as to leave little to be desired, and 
hardly anything to be added to what 
those well-known historians had accom- 
plished. Macaulay, Froude, and Green 
have, at least, convinced the world that 
these people were in error. The greater 
portion of English people outside certain 
charmed circles of literature and political 
interest, had probably settled down 
upon the feeling that Cromwell was 
a base, designing hypocrite, and a 
shameless usurper. Carlyle did im- 
mortal service in dispelling this unpar- 
donable illusion. But these distinguished 
historians and biographers have not 
written the last word that will be called 
for upon the subjects which formed the 
themes of their eloquent pens; and, in- 
deed, there is no more finality in his- 
torical literature than there is in any 
other department of human thought. 

Mr. Paxton Hood has, we think, pro- 
vided a book which will help to give a 
large number of persons a deeply interest- 
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ing and generally truthful conception of 
Cromwell and his doings, and of some of 
the leading men who were either his 
friends or his foes. 

In the first chapter he deals with 
" The Conflicting Theories of Cromwell's 
Life," and gives a brief but useful glance 
at the main views which have been formed 
of this remarkable man. He begins by 
referring to one of " those stately old folio 
histories in which our forefathers wrote tfce 
chronicles of England more than a 
century since," and from which he himself 
received some of his earliest impressions 
not only of Cromwell, but of those who 
preceded and followed him in the govern- 
ment of England This old foUo was 
illustrated, and there was a portrait of 
Cromwell which stood beside a chapter 
headed " Interregnum — Commonwealth." 
Mr. Hood thus refers to the portrait — 
"Yes, there stood a rough, robust being 
without a crown, and yet with the most 
ominous hat upon his head, broad- 
brimmed and steeple-crowned hat, like 
that we had, seen on the heads of witches ; 
and we could not but say to our old nurse, 
*What does he here?' The old nurse, 
who was royalist and conservative in her 
sympathies, gave as a reason for the 
presence of such a personage in the history 
of England, with such a broad hat upon 
his head instead of a crown, that * he was 
a very badly-behaved charyuster, and would 
on no account be induced to take his hat 
off" even before his king.' The son of this 
old lady, on the contrary, gave it as his 
opinion ' that there was more iix 
his head beneath a hat than in 
those of any other of the kings 
who wore a crown, and that he was 
more king-like than all the kings.' *' This 
latter opinion is, in the main,of course the 
one held by the author to-day. He refers 
to Southey's theory of the Protector's cha- 
racter, to Mr. John Forster's, Guizot's, 
Hume's, William Orme's, Henry Rogers*, 
Macdulay's, and, of course, Carlyle's. 
" After all," says Mr. Hood, '* vain, then, 
is the employment to ask — * Is this man 
great? And even to test his sovereignty 
and his grandeur. Very vain, you say, 
indeed. What do you here, farmer that 
you are? What do you do here in the 
gallery of kings ? ' Then, when we had 
climbed old Helvellyn, and had reached 
the height of its three thousand feet, we 
found ourselves amidst a sanhedrim of 
crows and choughs, a sublime council of 
ravens ; and they said to the old hill, 
* Art thou larger than we ? See^ we perch 
upon thee and peck on thee. Why art thou 
here ? * Sublimely stood the old mountain, 
the lightning-scathed crags in his sides 
bearing testimony to the thunder strokes 
of ages, and seeming to say * Let it suffice : 
I am here.' It is the same with Oliver. He 
rises in the English story like a Helvellyn 
or a sublime Peak of Ten«riffe, and says 
*Let it suffice: / am Jure!''' That is, 
indeed, the position which we must ta^ 
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and maligned, but really brave great man 
who once swayed the rule of England. 

Mr. Hood attaches mudi importance^ 
and very properly so, to his early train 
ing, and especially to the religious influ- 
ences which mingled in that portion of 
Cromwell's life. Brushing aside Guizot's 
notion, that Cromwell adopted theories of 
liberty of conscience to suit his ambition 
and his success^ our author observes that 
'•when he entered upon his career of 
public life, he had no principles to seek, 
but had found them long since, and acted 
upon them invariably." He was a Puritan : 
he had a profound sense of God and a 
solemn reverence for His law and order in 
the universe. Ilts theology, at least, had 
much to do With the making of the 
man. It ''guided his impressions of 
men and events ; it went with him to 
the army, and kindled there his heroism, 
and, if you will, his enthusiasm; it 
ruled his character in the senate and on 
the throne. It was not merely his speech, 
but deep, far beneath his speech lay his 
great thoughts of (jk)d, and unless you 
understand his fnner depths of vital con- 
viction, you will have no comprehension 
of the man." Attention is drawn to the 
fact that, as Manton stated, Cromwell had 
a large and well-selected library ; and aliio 
to the circumstance that he was an earnest 
patron of literature, so far as such patronage 
could be exercised in those stormy times. 

We are reminded that the Protector 
had a remarkable ancestry — that he was 
the ninth cousin of the royal foe with 
whom he contended for the liberties of 
the English people. His mother was a 
Stewart, and derived her ancestry from the 
head of the whole family of the Stewarts. 
Upon his father's side there was a stream 
of Welsh blood flowing, which connected 
him with the lords of Powys and Cardi- 
gan ; and his relatives, as we all know, 
were not only high in position, but opulent 
and stately enough to entertain kings and 
princes in a magnificent way. James I. 
liked his reception at Hinchinbrook, the 
seat of Cromwell's uncle. Sir Oliver, so 
well, that he reckoned it superior to any he 
had received upon his journey to London 
to take his crown. The following is Mr. 
H€K>d's method of dealing with 
Gromwcll'« Bovluioil. 

Anecdotes of the first days of men who- hare 
attftined to any kind of oommAnd OTer their 
f^lowB are frequently important; they give 
a due to the state of opinion abont tnem 
donng their lifetime. It is probable that most 
of inch Btories, although somewhat inflated 
in their tone, may yet have a fundamental 
Bobfltance c^ truth and dramatic propriety. 
Thus there are a few tales told of our hero 
which do appear to be, in no slight degree, illus- 
tcative of his after life ; and thud we should 
expect it to be. Manhood is contained in boy- 
hood I do we not often echo the words of our 
poet, " the child is father to the man P " We 
cannot conceive Oliver inferior to his young 
comrades, either in physical or mental prowess; 
he was, beyond all doubt, a burly little Briton, 
with large resources of strength ; and from a 
■hrewd comprehension of things, whether in 
sport or in school, and a musing, dreamy, half- 



poetic (in those days), all enthusiastic temper- 
ament was, no doubt, frequently carried far 
out of the reach of his playmates and com- 
panions. All childhoods are not cheerful, all 
childhoods are not exempt from care. Strong 
and sensitive natures are stamped in a won- 
derful precocity ; even in their cradles, the 
shadows of future achievements, the prophecies 
of unperformed actions, cross the path. Dim 
and undefined, like worlds not realised, their 
destiny rises before them like a painting on 
the mist, even in the very earliest of their 
years ; and Oliver was of that peculiar tempera- 
ment, that it seems necessary to believe that 
such a boyhood was his. 

He went to Huntingdon Free Grammar 
School, and the place, we believe, is still shown 
where he sat and studied his first lessons. 
Heath, a scurrilous compiler qf a life of Crom- 
well, who has been handed down to future 
years by Carlyle under the patronymic of 
" Carrion Heath,'' has, with a laudable zeal, 
chronicled the number of dovecotes robbed by 
our daring little Protector; with a meanness 
of malice unequalled, he has recounted his ad- 
ventures in breaking into orchards, and other 
such juvenile offences. For our part, we do 
not doubt both his capabilities and disposition 
for such adventures. 

More interesting will it be for us to notice 
the various traditions that have come down to 
us of the feats and appearances of those early 
days. Especially is it recorded that Charles 
L when a child, was with his father, 
the King, at Hinchinbrook House, the seat of 
Sir Oliver, of whom we have made mention 
above ; he was then Duke of York. And that 
he should visit the old knight, is very likely, 
as we do know that many times the hospitable 
gates were thrown open to the monarch and 
his ^mily, either going to or returning from 
the north to the English oi^^ital. But upon 
this occasion the future monarch and future 
protector met, and engaged each other in 
childish sport, in which Charles got the worst 
of it. 

For what fixed the attention of the lovers of 
prognostications in that and succeeding ages, 
was "that the youths had not been long to- 
gether before Charles and Oliver disagreed; and, 
as the former was then as weakly as the other 
was strong, it was no wonder that the royal 
visitant was worsted ; and Oliver, even at that 
age, BO little regarded dignity, that he made 
the royal blood flow in copious streams from the 
prince's nose." "This," adds the author, 
" was looked Ujpon as a bad presaze for the 
king when the civil wars commenced. 

Certainly there is nothing unlikely or im- 
probable in this anecdote, if Charles visited 
Hinchinbrook — and that he did frequently has 
all the certainty of moral evidence— he would 
surety meet young Oliver, and he would cer- 
tainly not be in his company long, we may 
venture to assert, without a quarrel ; haughty 
obstinacy, and daring resolution — the weak- 
ness and effeminacy of a child of the Court, 
and the sturdy independence and strength of 
the little rustic firmer — would easily produce 
the consequences indicated in the story. 

Our author is no friend of the Stuarts. 
He deals out lull measure of condemna- 
tion to both James I. and his headstrong, 
luckless son. " The name of James I. has 
become," he says, '* and, speaking upon 
the best authority^ is synonymous with 
every sentiment of contempt j. it is quite 
doubtful whether a single feature of cha- 
racter or a single incident in his history 
can command unchallenged regard or 
respect ; that about him which doer not 
provoke indignation, excites laughter." 
Indeed, Mr. Hood considers that the 
most unfortunate circumstance in the life 



of Charles was that he was the son of his 
father, that father being in every respect 
so deficient in all that contributes to the 
glory of manhood. 

Great importance is attached to the 
circumstance that Cromwell's home was 
full of goodness, purity, and truth, that 
his affections and interests were firmly 
rooted there. 

Cromwell's Home Life. 

The monarchs and masters of mankind 
have seldom heen ahle to abide the scrutiny 
bestowed upon their home and fireside. It is 
the most doubtful of all tests by which to ex- 
amine a man, and especially a great man — a 
man whom the world has claimed, whose time 
and talents haye been placed at the world's 
disposal ; a man Irritated by contending fac- 
tions, who has been compelled to appraise men, 
and their motives, and frequently to appraise 
them very lowly. When we follow such a 
man from the camp, and the cabinet, and are 
able to behold a fountain of freshness playing 
through the home-thoughts of the man, to see 
a perennial greenness about his lif e,and his wife 
and children, we seem to have applied the hist 
test by which to attempt to understand iiis 
character. Now, it might be thought that 
Cromwell's character had but little home-life 
in it. Yet it never changes ; it opens before 
us in his youth, and a beautiful freshness and 
affection appears to play about it until the 
close of his career. 

There is something like an answer to the 
charges of his eaily wildness and licentiousness 
in the fact that he wedded such a woman as 
Elizabeth Boucher, the daughter of a wealthy 
knight, possessed of estates in Essex ; for l^e 
consent of such a wife is almost a security for 
the character of her husband. Truly affecting 
is the imaginary spectacle, so easily conjurea 
up, of Cromwell and his bride standing by the 
altar of St. Giles's Church, Cripplegate, the 
church which was, by-and-by, to receive the 
body of his friend and secretary, John Milton. 
The soft hand of Elizabeth— the rough, strong 
hand of Oliver, the hand holding that little 
one in its grasp was to deal death-blows on 
battle-fields j it was to sign amonaroVs death- 
warrant; it was to grasp the truncheon of 
royalty and power 5 it was to fold the purple 
of sovereignty over the shoulders 5 it was to 
wave back an offered crown! That &ank, but 
strongly-linedface,soyouthful,yetprematurely 
thoughtful ; and that kind and g^tle creature, 
face to face before him — throng what a crowd 
of varying changes shall it sorrow and smile ; 
in a lowly homestead, directing the work of 
maids apd churls ; in a palace and a court, 
among nobles and sagacious statesmen ; and 
again, in silence and obscurity ; and shining 
with the same equable lustre through all. 
Beautiful Elizabeth Boucher ! so humble, and 
yet so dignified. Those who knew her have 
not neglected to inform us that she was an ex- 
cellent housewife, descending to the kitchen 
with as much propriety as she ascended to her 
lofty station. How she shines in contrast 
with Henrietta, the queen of Charles I. 
Was she fitted to fill a throne? Her name 
must not be included in the biographies of the 
Queens of England j and yet, perhaps, not one 
among the queens consort more truly deserves 
there a chronicle than she. 

The first great contemporary of the Pro- 
tector to whom we are introduced, is Sir 
John Eliot, of whom Mr. Hood speaks 
as the Elijah of the Revolution, whose 
voice was that of "one crying in the 
wilderness, * Prepare ye the way.'" The 
chapter in which he deals with this fine 
patriot and noble man is characteristic of 
the writer's best style and manner. We 
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get a clear conception of one who, in a 
wayward and luckless time, held aloft 
those principles of justice and probity 
which are the only securities of any people. 
Charles* persecution of Eliot ought to 
be better understood by those who are 
misled by impressions of his senti- 
mentalities and virtues. The following 
passage is full of true feeling and profound 
admiration for the great patriot, 
Sir John EUot. 

We shall soon be with EUot ia his last 
scenes. He arrived in London for the last 
time on the 30bh December, 1628. I'hings 
were getting worse and worse. We come at 
last to the scene of the 29th of March, 1629 ; 
then Eliot made Ms last speech . Althoagh 
the Speaker had the King's command for ad- 
ioumment, Eliot continued to speak, Denzil, 
Holies, and Valentine meantime holding the 
Speaker in his chair. Amidst gathering ex- 
citement, he presented the declaration drawn 
up by the Committee of Trade ! the Speaker 
loused to receive it, the clerk refused to 
read it. Against the call of the most distin- 
guished members, the Speaker still refused. 
Stni the declaration was eventually read and 
put to the vote^ and the House was in an up- 
roar. 

In the history of the House of Commons 
the scene which was now acting stands upon 
the pages of our great national story as not 
only one of the most exciting and memorable, 
but one of the most important. Eliob stands 
out as the chief actor in that great scene. A 
messenger from the King came down to the 
House, but sought in vain to obtain an en- 
trance; amidst the din Eliot's voice rose 
clear, firm, and strong ; he carried the decla- 
ration by a yast majority, amidst the 
repeated knockings of the Black Bod seek- 
ing admittance at the door, and with 
prophetic pathos, he said, " As for myself ^ 
I further protest, as I am a gentle- 
man, if my fortune be ever again to meet 
in this honourable assembly, where I now leave^ 
I will be^n again anew." A shout of assent 
carried the declaration against all illegal tax- 
ation, and against all innovations in the reli- 
gion of the State. Then the doors were 
opened^ and the members rushed out, carry- 
ing away with them the King's officers who 
were standing and waiting for admission. It 
was the last time Eliot appeared in Parlia- 
ment. The next day he was a close prisoner 
in the Tower, and from the gnp of Charles 
he never escaped again alive. There was not 
another Parliajnent for eleven years. 

Eliot was fined ^£2,000; he yery likely in- 
creased the spite of the King by taking pre- 
cautions against his pouncing upon this valu- 
able little speculation; he said he had two 
cloaks, a few books, a few pairs of boots, and 
that was all his personal substance, and if 
they oould turn this into je2,000, much good 
might it do them. So the sheriffs appointed 
to seize upon his possessions in Cornwall, for 
the King, were obliged to return a nihil. He 
secured his property in trust for his sons, and 
those he committed to the care of John Hamp- 
den; and he directed his upholsterer to do 
what oould be done to make his cell comfort- 
able in the Tower ; there he took up his resi- 
dence, there he spent the remainder of his 
days, there he wrote the " Monarchy of Man," 
which Mr. John Forsber has now made toler- 
ably familiar to English readers, and which 
shows the master of the eloquent tongue to 
have been equally master of the eloquent pen, 
and the eloquent prose, and whose stateliness 
places its writer on the same level with the 
authors of the " Areopagitica,'' and the first 
books of the "Ecclesiastical Polity." Our 
knowledge of Sir John Eliot has largely in- 
creased since Disraeli the elder wrote his com- 



mentaries ; in fact, at the time, the itonr of 
Eliot was almost a blank in our history. Dis- 
raeli said, " The harshness of Chlirles towards 
Eliot, to me indicates a cause of offence either 
of a deeper dye or of a more personal nature 
than perhaps we haye yet discovered." In fact, 
it was Disraeli's desire to show that the 
great affairs in which Eliot took part moved 
upon the wheels of priyate grudges, and such 
private grudges are manifest enough in the 
conduet of Charles, but not in that of EUot ; 
the most careful inyestigation only shows how 
ardently patriotic and pure were the motiyes of 
this great herald of the Be volution. 

Through all the shuffling of judges, and the 
dodging of courtiers, and their ** Bottomless 
Bagges," WQ, cannot follow the imprisoned 
patriot's history. When a mean spirit gets a 
majestic one into its power, .we know what 
follows. A cat would care for a nightingale, a 
tiger for an antelope, as little as Charles Stuart 
cared for John Eliot ; and their relations were 
very similar. The pretexts for his detention 
were various and singular. Then came hours 
of sickness — the frame was broken down with 
cold and watching, but the spirit was unb:oken 
still. AH his efforts to obtain release were in 
yain, and the Tower finally closed upon him. 
Eliot was dying of consumption ; Charles was 
repeatedly petitioned, but petitioned in yain, 
to remit some portion of the cheerless discom- 
fort of his illegal imprisonment. He died 
the 27th of November, 1632. The king was 
petitioned by Eliot's son that he would permit 
the body of his father to be carried to the an- 
cestral vaults in Cornwall ; the king coldly 
replied, " Let Sir John BMot's body be buried 
in the church of the parish where he died." 
His dust lies in the chapel of the Tower. How 
welcome the tidings were at Whitehall, that 
the great juror on the crimes of tyrants, the 
vincucator of the freedom of the people, had 
gone away, we can well believe ; he would tor- 
ment tyrants and traitors and parasites and 
Stuarts DO more. He died in his forty-third 
year. And yet there are those, eyen still 
living, who maintain that the Revolution was 
unnecessary, and call Charles an injured and 
martyred king. Eliot was the great precursor 
who showed the necessity of Cromwell ; was it 
not time that Cromwell should come ? 

It would be possible to multiply quo- 
tations in abundance as proof of Mr. 
Hood's graphic skill in dealing with his 
subject. It is tempting to make one ex- 
tract in which the author treats of the 
charge brought against Cromwell that he 
was a usurper, but we must forbear. None 
who know Mr. Hood will expect anything 
less from his pen than a warm defence of 
the great man who saw it to be his duty 
to accept the position to which his services 
and his abilities alike summoned him. 
" Having conquered Charles, he saw that 
power and responsibility must reside 
somewhere, and in some person," and he 
" all along used the circumstances as they 
transpired as best he could.'* The word 
of the king was of no avail, and Crom- 
weirs prescient gaze detected the weak- 
nesses and follies of the several parties 
that would have drawn the country back 
again, earlier than it was, into the meshes 
of the Stuarts. We accept Mr. Hood's 
estimate of the man with general and 
hearty agreement 



Round-Table Books. 

Witming Way$, by Ernest Warren, is the 
title of a highly-illustrated love story, forming 
the latest addition to the attractive-looking 
shilling books issued from Judy Office. 



A SaUUI of Stray lioaves. 

By George Halse. With a Frontispiece by 
the late Hablot K. Browne. (London : Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 1882.) This is a c<3- 
lection of stories and poems, two dosen in all, 
intended, we presume, for the light reading of 
a spare half hour. The stories are told with 
some spirit, although it must be said that the 
plots are generally improbable and the inci- 
dents fantastic. The first is an account of 
'* My Friend the Major," and is sui^>oeed to 
be told by a young man .who went on a tour 
in Scotland, and b^me the yictim of a suc- 
cession of frauds by a plaosible " swdl-moba- 
man." Certainly the supposed narrator 
^'writes himself an ass," and the swindler 
into whose hands he fell is represented as one 
of the most audacious rascals who ever walked. 
But the defect of the story is, that the tricks 
reoapitulated are really too barefaced, and the 
reader is apt to resent the author's assump- 
tion that those who peruse the story will be 
up to a certain point as blind as the man who 
fell into the hands of •' The Major." In " A 
Fool's Story" and " Jeremiah Littleboy," the 
element of extraTagansa is decidedly promi- 
nent; while "Lot 94" flourishes improba- 
bilities in the reader's face rather too obtru- 
sively. But the papers and poems are, of 
course, not meant to be taken serioualy. 
They are slight, and have just a dash of pun- 
gency in them, and altogether are not bad! j 
nimed "A Salad of Stray Leaves." The 
fantastic frontispiece, although not an elabo- 
rate work, bears the mark of the artist's 
skill, and is interesting as being the laat 
work executed by " Phis." 
mmngtn to HealUi. 

That " yery few houses are safe to live in " 
may at first seem a preposterous statement; 
but its truth will, we fancy, soon become eri- 
dent to any who will take the trouble to 
examine the subiect. The fact is that the 
ordinary householder is content to remain in 
blissful (?) ignorance of the sanitary arrani^e- 
ments of his dwelling until roused to inquiry 
by death or serious ulness in the faiUily. It 
is this indifferenoe that is the hindranoe to 
reform. It is so much easier to believe things 
are as they should be than to find out whether 
they really are. Mr. T. Pridgin Teale, M.A., 
Surgeon to the General Infirmary at Leeds, in 
view of this fact, has hit upon a striking method 
of exposing common dangers to health, arisimr 
from domestic sanitary dfiects. Hehas prepared 
a volume, issued with the aboye title, in which 
these defects are not only described, but alao 
depicted, in a series of plates, where, by 
the use of a coloured ink, the dangers are 
made to stand out with startling clearness. If 
every town householder would look at this 
book, and then take steps to satisfy himself 
of his own immunity from all the dangers here 
described, a perfect reyolution would result. 
The value of Mr. Teale's book is increased l^' 
the fact that the cases illustrated are not 
imaginary, but haye actually existed; in the 
absence of this assurance the general opinion 
as regards many of them would be that they 
were outrageously improbable. Mr. Teale's 
book has now be^ before the public a con- 
siderable time, and has met with so muck 
appreciation that a third and enlarged edition 
has been issued, with fifteen additional plates. 
(J. A. ChurohUl. 10s.) 
Bnsllsh Cnlde to Mentone and Its Envlroas. 

By an Englishman . With a Mtip. (London : 
W. Swan, Sonnenschein, and Co.) Just now, 
when many x>eople who are fortunate enough 
to have money and time at their command are 
turning their faces southward, and thinking of 
escaping from our English fogs and rains and 
cold to sunnier skite and brighter smrround- 
ings, this little book ia timely. In a simple 
and direct way, it sets forth such Information 
as the traveller requires who is starting for 
the Riyiera for the first time. It can be 
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esrried in the dde-pooket, and it seems to hare 
more in it than some bigger books which we 
haye seen. 

Talks with the Balms about Balms. 

By Euth Elliott (London : T. Woolmer.) 
In an engagiog and pleasing waj the authoress 
tells the story of the childhood of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, of Mozart, snd of Edward, the Scotch 
Naturalist, and also gires eight other chapters, 
in a narratiye form> about typical characters 
and incidents of child-life. The authoress 
might, we think, haye cut out a few pages of 
mere *' talkee-talkee " with adyantage. It is 
a mistake to suppose that children reauire or 
enjoy a preliminary rig^marole when they are 

Oto hear a story. The more simply and 
ly the speaker or writer for the little ones 
plunges in nudxaa rea the better. This is, how- 
erer^ a little book which will interest children 
of from six to twelre years of age. 

Beeky and Reable, the Little Street 
Slavers. 

By Mina E. Goulding. (London : T. Wool- 
mer.) This is a touching and somewhat pain- 
ful stoiy of three little children whose father 
appears to haye been the incarnation of selfish- 
ness and ihdolence. It is strange but true that 
in the children of such fathers are frequently 
to be found traits of goodness and nobleness such 
as are graphically &picted in these pages. By 
snoh cases we seem to be taught to look beyond 
the base earthly origin of " these little ones," 
and to remember that they are children of 
God- 
Trailing clouds of glory do they come 
From heayen, which- is our home. 
PUl and the Friendly Isles: 

Sketches of their Scenery and People. By 
8. E. Scholes. (London: T. Woolmer.) In 
simple language the writer tells, within some- 
thing lees than a hundred pages> the wonder- 
ful storr of missionary labour and triumph 
among the Fijians, and sketches the islands 
and people. 



LITERARY TABLE TALK. 

— Mr.W. A. Taylor, of Cupar, N.B., writes tous : 
— •' With reference to the statement in your Literary 
Table Talk of the aoth ult., of your being informed 
by Mr. Murray that at no period since its first pub- 
lication has Lord Campbell's ' Lives of the Chan- 
ceUors ' been out of print, the following note from 
bis krdsliip to myself may not be without interest :» 
• Hartrigge, December a8, i846.--Sir, I am gratified 
by hearing that the inhabitants of Cupar have a 
curiosity to see my book. I would willingly comply 
with your request, but the first three volumes are at 
present out of print. I have the honour to be, &c., 
Campbell. ' As secretary then to our Public Lil)rary 
I had asked from Lord Campbell a copy of his work, 
explaining how the state of the finances of the library 
of his native town, and of which his father was one 
of the founders, compelled us to come before him 
tm forma pauperis. We afterwards managed to buy 
the book." 

— The first public meeting of the Longfellow 
Memorial Committee was held on Wednesday at 
the Marlborough-rooms. Regent-street. 

— Strawberry.hill— "The worid-famed historic 
mansion," as the advertisers term it--is to be 
sold by auction in the spring of next year. 

— A new journal in the interests of the Curia has 
aken the place of the Journal de Rome, The title 
is Le Moniteur de Rome^ Journal IntemcUioHcU et 
Quotidien, It is intended principally to influence 
the foreign Press. 

— • The new series of portraiu issued by the 
Pictorial World seems to have sent up the circula- 
tion of that paper over a hundred thousand weekly. 
The difficulty will be to keep up a series of portraits 
which the public will care to buy. 

— The -seasonable articles in the Antiquary for 
November are, one on Martinmas, or the period of 



St. Martin's little summer, and another on curious 
corporation customs, most of which refer to the 
month of November. 

— The history of Thomas Gent, the famous York 
printer who wrote histories of York, Ripon, and 
sundry other places, is related in an article which ap- 
pears in the November number of the Bibliographer, 

— Nothing can be more complete in its way than 
the little poclcet edition of Shakespeare, published 
by Messrs. Kent and Co. , Paternoster-row. Each 
play may be lutd, neatly bound, for fourpence ; the 
reader is now left without excuse who misquotes or 
misunderstands Shakespeare. 

— The Cambridge University Press, says the 
Academy, will publish in November a cheaper editran 
at prices, ranging down to eighteen pence, of the 
Parallel New Testament, being the Authorised 
Version of 161 1, arranged in parallel columns, with 
the revised version of 1881. 

— A fine art picture-book in chromo colours 
and chromo tint, entitled " The Tiny Lawn Tennis 
Club," by the designer of the ** Children's Kettle- 
drum," so popular last Christmas, will be issued by 
Dean and Son, at the end of this month. The 
chromo printing has been entrusted to L. Van Leer. 

— The £>ean of Denver is contributing to The 
Quiver a series of original papers on "The 
Parables in the Light of our Every-day Life," The 
author, the Very Rev. H. Martyn Hart, M.A., is an 
English clergyman, who recently accepted the 
deanery of the beautiful catbedml in Denver, 
Colorado. 

— Poverty is not usually associated with the 
west-end of London, but the special commissioner 
employed by the editor of The Quiver, to inquire 
into the actual state of things there has found a sur- 
prising quantity of information on this point, and 
the November number of The Quiver will contain 
the first instalment of his narrative. 

— We understand that the fourth edition of the 
admirable volume entitled '* Sunday Evenings with 
My Children." by the Rev. Benjamin Waugh, which 
we recently noticed in these columns, as one of the 
best books of sermons for children which wc had 
seen, is nearly exhausted, and that a fifth edition is 
in course of preparation. The publishers are 
Messrs. Isbister and Co. 

— The Earl of Shaftesbury, whose deep interest 
in all that concerns the welfare of our dumb 
animals is well known, has contributed a very 
interesting address ** to the officers and memt>ers of 
the Littk Folks' Humane Society," which appears 
in the Little Polks* Annual for 1883, published under 
the title of " Our Happy Family." The noble Earl 
in his address forcibly appeals to all young people 
to help forward by their example the good work 
which is being so heartily suported by the members 
of the Little Polka* Humane Society, whose mem- 
bers now number more than twenty thousand. 

— The Rev. S. R. Driver, of New College, who has 
been appointed to the professorship of Hebrew, with 
the canonry of Christ Church attached, has lately 
published a volume, in conjunction with Mr. Cbeyne, 
on the Sacred Text, and has edited a commentary 
on the Book of Proverbs from a manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library. He is best known by his treatise 
on the •* Use of the Tenses in Hebrew," which is 
the standard work on the subject. Mr. Driver is 
also a member of the Old Testament Revision Com- 
pany. There is thus every reason for hoping that 
the new Professor has a long career of usefulness 
before him. Dr. Pusey was twenty-eight when he 
was elected to the chair ; Mr. Driver took his B.A. 
degree in 1870. and must therefore be some seven or 
eight years older. 

— Touching Professor Palmer, whose cruel fate 
all civilised Europe mourns, a friend writes in the 
Vailjf News :— " He could speak Arabic as if it were 
his mother tongue ; he could write the language as 
well. . . . The mastery of this man over Eastern 
tongues was, to those who knew him, something 



wonderful. In addition to Arabic, he spoke Persian 
as if he had been bom in Iran ; he could sing the 
songs of Hafiz and talk Hindostanee so that he 
might have been supposed to have lived all his days 
on the banks of the Ganges. From his Hebrew he 
was one of the Committee for the Revision of the 
Bible. He has translated the Koran for the series 
of the Sacred Books of the East, edited by Max 
M&ller. To the Rabelais Club he has given amuse- 
ment in rhymed ballads on Oriental subjects. That 
a man with all this range of abilities and high cul- 
ture should lose his life, and that in the very prime, 
is a misfortune, not only to his family and friends, 
but to literature, and particularly to the Oriental 
branches of it" 

— I^ndon has gained another statue — that of 
Carlyle — on the Chelsea embankment, unveiled by 
Professor Tyndall, before a small audience, last 
week. The statue of Boehm deserves high praise. 
Thomas Carlyle is seated in his arm-chair, wearing a 
dressing-gown, and in an attitude rendered with 
unusual care. It is Carlyle in his declining years 
The figure is bronze and life-size, and the super- 
structure is a massively handsome pedestal of 
Aberdeen granite, bearing the record, " Thomas 
Carlyle, B. Dec. 4, 1795, at Ek:clefechan. Dum- 
friesshire; D. Feb. 5, i88i, at Great Cheyne- 
row, Chelsea." After the uncovering of the statue, 
brief speeches were delivered by Lord Houghton 
and Mr. Lecky in proposing and seconding a vote of 
thanks to Professor Tyndall for the part he had 
taken in the ceremony. On the motion of Mr. 
Robert Browning, seconded by Mr. G. Howard, 
M.P., a cordial vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Boehm for theadmirable likeness be had produced, and 
the extremely fine appearance of the bronae casting. 
The entire proceedings lasted but a few minutes over 
the half-hour. The house in which Carlyle worked 
and died was found by the few who made a pilgrimage 
to it to be closed. It is no longer 5, but 24, though 
the erased numeral may still be discerned under 
the newer figures. Mr. Carlyle's niece, to whom 
the property was left, lives at Wimbledon, and the 
lease, we were informed, will shortly expire. It 
seems that suggestions made by the Professor, that 
Emerson should also have a statue was louQly 
cheered. 

-> Messrs. John F. Shaw and Co. announce : 
*• Red and White : A Tale of the Wars of the 
Roses," by Emily S. Holt; **The Foster Sisters: 
A Story of the Great Revival," by L. E. Guernsey ; 
"Seekethnot Her Own; or, The Workers of La 
Garaye," by M. Sitwell ; " Pretty Pictures for Little 
Paint Brushes," with descriptive narratives, outlines 
by T. Pym ; " Only a Cousin," by Catherine Shaw ; 
*'Lonely Jack and His Friends at Sunnystde," by 
Emily Brodie; "Cripple Jess, the Hop Picker's 
Daughter," by L. Marston ; *' Little Freddie ; or. 
Friends in Need," by E. E. G. For boys they 
promise : ** Gold and Glory ; or. Wild Ways of 
Other Days," by Grace Stebbing ; *'Garrick; or. 
His own Fault," by YottyOsbom ; •• Hubert d'Arcy, 
the Young Crusader," "The Three Chums: A 
Story of School Life," by M. L. Ridley, For 
smaller children : "Jack and Jill : A Story of To- 
day," by Mrs. Stanley Leathes ; " Bertie's Wander- 
ings, and What Came of Them," by Ismay Thorn ; 
"A Little Wild Flower: or, Rosy's Story," by I . 
J. Tomlinson ; " Living Water for Little Pitchers," 
byEev. Jas. Stephens, "Something for Sunday," 
outline texts for the children to paint. And of reli- 
gious works : " In Defence : The Earlier Scriptures," 
by H. Sinclair Paterson. M.D. ; *' A Portrait from 
God's Picture Gallery," Lessons on the Life of 
David; **The Glory of the Gospel," by Rev. W. 
Hay M. H. Aitken, M.A. ; "Shining Light." 
Memorials of Caioline W. Leakey ; ** At Rest 
Among the Laos," Story of the Missionary Career 
of M. M. Campbell ; •* The Compassion of Jesus," 
by Rev. A. Saphir, D.D. And also the annual 
volume of " Our DarUngs," edited by Dr. Bamaido. 
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flEAND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS! 

SPECIAL OFFER TO THE READERS OF THE 
[ "LITERARY WORLD"! 

15,000 Gross of Beautiful ard Choice Christmas and 
New Year's Cards 

\ TO BE GIVEN AWAY I 

; See Coupon Below. 

•SPECIAL FEATURE OF THIS OFFER ! 

nPHE following beautiful Picture will be 

I i sent to any reader of "LITERARY WORLD " 
NVITHOUr THE MONEY BEING SENT IN AD- 
(VANCE (se« below). 

' In consequence of the many unprincipled advertisers, 
prhose sole motive is only to make money, and not give 
Satisfaction to their patrons, the London Fine Art Asso- 
piation are quite wiling to forward the magnificent Oil 
jPicture as below to any one agreeing to remit P.O.O., or 
jcoin in registered letter, on receipt of the Picture. 

NOW PUBLISHED, 
A GRAND AND MAGNIFICENT OIL PICTURE, 
' Size 20 by 15 inches, entitled, 

^' SILVERY MOONLIOHT " 

[copyright.] 
This magnificent Oleograph has been produced from the 
Original Oil Painting at a cost of Five Hundred Pounds, 
and has occupied several months in productioo, neither 
time nor money having been spared to make the work a 
grand success. 

"SILVERY MOONLiaHT/* 

This charming Picture represents a Village Smithy, 
bright «K'ith the ruddy glow of the fire, at the side of a 
beautiful river; enshrouded with trees, and resting as 
sa^'ely and as peacefully as Nature itself, the whole scene 
is most picturesque and realistic; the surrounding 
country is must naturally depicted. In the distance is 
seen the Mill, motionless and still, resting until the com- 
ing morn shall caH the Miller to his day's labour. The 
village blacksmiths are just preparing to start for a row 
up the river for the recreation so well earned. Tempted 
by the glorious night, on the bank stands the wife and 
children, watching with loving eyes and maternal solici- 
tude the father of her ht'le one«. But the chief glory of 
the Picture is the beautiful "SiJvery moonlight" illumi- 
nating the whole are of heaven with a luminous glare ; 
the bright rays are danting o'er the ripples as playfully 
and as sportivelv as the rustling of the young leaves in 
the summer wind, tipping the leaves until they look like 
diamonds in the brightness and sparkle, while high in 
the heavens the moon is riding in all the fulness and 
serenity of her uncooscious majesty. Truly, as the Poet 
Southev says, — 

" How beautiful is night, 
A dewy freshness fifis the silent air ; 
No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, or stain. 
Breaks o'er the serene heaven." 
The most elaborate description would fail to convey any 
adequate impression of this most charming and delightful 
illustration. The Din ctors of the Association have not 
the slightest hesitation in stating that many Oil Paintings 
have been sold for as much as Fifty Pounds, and not more 
effective or beautiful in appearance than this charming 
subject now offered at such a low price. More than 
twenty different colours and tints have been used, ren- 
dering the Picture next to impossible to bo detected from 
A REAL OIL PAINTING. 

Did space permit we could publish hundreds of testi- 
monials received from all parts, and the Directors will 
have pleasure in submitting the same to any person 
calling at their offices (58, Crayford«road, Hoiloway) be- 
tween the hours of 9.30 a.m. and 6 p.m. 

This Picture is oar own copyright, and none fs genuine 
unless stamped "Published by the London Fine Art 
Association." 

SPEaAL TERMS. 

This Picture will be sent to anv reader of this Pbper on 
receipt of merely name and address, relying upon the 
sender to remit P.O.O. value as. 6d.^ or 33 stamps, as soon 
as the Picture is received. In addition to the above ex- 
traordinary offer the Directors have decided to present to 
every Customer forwarding cash with Ordbr, a ctl- 
lection of 12 beautiful and choice 

CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS, 
for which no extra charge is made whatever, but all 
crdf rs must be accompanied by the following Coupon, 
without which the cards wilt not be preseiued. It must 
be distinctly understood that to be entitled to the free 
gift of Packet of cards cash must be sent with order. 



Nov. 3, x88s. 
"LITERARY WORLD" COUPON. 
(Available for Thirty Days,) 
I, the undersigned, hereby agree to forward 
one copy of the beautiful Picture in Oils, en- 
titled, •' Silvery Moonlight," size 30 by 15 in., 
oa receipt of P.O.O. value as. 6d,, or 3:^ penny 
stamp', and I furthet' agree to present to every 
purchaser who shall forward Cash with order, a 
packet contaning 12 of the choicest and most 
artistic Chrii^tmas and New Year Catd? of the 
season, which I guarantee to be worth at least 
IS. 66., and I bind myself to refund the amount 
paid in full should the Picture not meet with 
entire satisfaction. 

(Signed) H. G. SPALDING, 

Manager of the London Fine Art Associ: tion. 



The above Ceupoo should be cut out and forwarded, 
with P.O.O. value 2$. 6d., or 33 penny sUmps, as early 
as possible, as we do not bind ourselves to supply the 
above Picture at the low prtc« of as. 6d. after 30 days 
from above date. The cards presented gratis will be 



found to be some of the most beautiful productioo s 
offered this seasoo. lUostrated Catalofves seat (tr ooe 
stamp. Numerous press opinions gratu and post frea. 
No one will ever regret spending the small sum ot ss. 6a. 
for this handsome Oil Picture, which resembles in every 
respect a REAL OIL PAINTING, aad can scarcely 
be deti'Cted from such, ^reat skill and taste having been 
displayed in its production, and 30 different coioars and 
tints used, which render it simelv perfect. All onkrs 
will be despatched with as little delay as possible. 

Address— G. H. SPALDING (Manager), the London 
Fine Art Association, 58, Crayford-road. Hoiloway, 
London, N- 

Now ready, price Sixpence. 

LONGMAN'S MAGAZINE. No. I.- 

NOVEMBER. 
Contents :— 
THICKER THAN WATER. ByjAMESpAYN. Chap- 
ters I. to IV. 
ATOMS, MOLECULES, AND ETHER WAV&S. 

By John Tyndall, F.R.S. 
LEXINGTON. By W. D. Ho%VKr.LS. 
DEPARTED. By the Author of" John Halifax, Genae- 

OUR ORIGIN AS A SPECIE^. By Richard Ow»r, 

C B F R S 
A GOSSIP ON ROMANCE. By R. L. SnvSKSOW. 
SOME POINTS IN AMERICAN SPEBCU AND 

CUSTOMS. Chapter I. By Edward A. Frbbuan, 

LL.D., D.CL. 
THE BLACK POODLE. By F. Anstky, Aothor <A 

" Vice- Versa." 

LONGMANS, GREEN and CO. 

THE QUABTBBLY REVIEW, 

No. 308, is published THIS DAY. 
Con TINTS. 
I. HENRY ERSKINE AND HIS TIME?. 
IL THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY AND 
CANON COOK. 

III. GREEK SCULPrURE. 

IV. VAUBAN AND MODERN SIEGES. 
V. THE NEW RKLIGION OF NATURE. 

VI. FISH SUPPLY OP LONDON. 
VIL OXFORD UNDER. THE PURITANS. 
VII L TKN YE.\R5 OF ITALIAN PROGRESS. 
IX. DR. PUSEY AND THE CHURCH. 
X. JUSTIFICATION OF LORD BBA002fS. 
FIELD'S POLICY. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 

MRS. BANKS* NOVELS. 

Uniform Edition, ss. 6^. cloth. 

Through the Night. Tiles of Shades and 

Shadows. [Jnst out. 

The Manchester Man. Fonrth Edition. 
Stung to the Quick ; a Nonh Country 

Story. 
Glory 2 A Wiltshire Story. 
Caleb Booth's Clerk ; a Lancashire Storj. 
Wooers and Winners ; or. Under the Scars. 
More than Coronets. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Manchester : Abel Heywood and Son. 

THE NEW BOOK 8£A80N.~NOTIOfi. 

Many Thousand Volumes of the best Books of 
the New Season are already in circulation mt 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBEARY. 

Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, 
and an ample supply is provided of all forth- 
coming Books of general interest as they appear. 
Subscription One Chiinea per AnnTiin. 

Prospectuses postajfe free on appHcatiOB. 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 

30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET. 

Branch Offices— 

4(^1, Berlin t4treet, and a, KinK-<treet, Cbeapside. 



K 



S OOUOH LOZEHaSB. 

An ever inoreasing sale of 60 yean. 

S COUGH lOZEKafiS- 

The Beat and Safest Remedy for COiyOHS, 
ASTHMA, PHLBGM, and TICKLINa in tt« 
Throat. 

BATINQ'S OOUan LOZENGBB. 

CoBTenient to keep hfuidy in the pocket. 

EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

Are anlTerMilly recommended by the Vacolty. 
TeBtimonial (Original may he seen). 
J)^g^g Sir,— Having tried your Coogh Loxenges ut 
India, I have much pleasure in testifying to their bene* 
flciftl effects in cases of Incipient OonsmnpticNR, Aeflmie, 
and Bronchial Affections. So good a me^^HM owhtto 
be known to be appreciated. 1 have nreavibed it kigelj 

with the beat results. _ ,, J^'^i^J^X , 

Apothecary, H.lff. iKUa Ifedleal teffoek. 
Sold in Tina, 1». IW. wd Ste. 9d, each, by aU r '"^ 

Digitized by V^OOQIC 
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JAMES CLARKE AND CO.'S BOOKS 



BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOE THE LITTLE ONEa 

ELFINLAND. By Josephine Pollard. 

Printed entirely in Colours on Pinely-flniihed 
Paper. Price, in Handsome lUaminated Cover, 
78. 6d. 

OHBISTMAS RHYMES and NEW 

TBAES CHIMBS. By MARY D. BRINE. 

Beantifnlly Illustrated. Price, in Handsome 
niominated Covers, 6s. 

The ROSEBUD : A New Monthlv 

Manizine of Nursery Nurture and Amusement. 
Witii Choice Illastrations. Price Tvbbxpbvcb. 
"A charming Mojfazine."— lUostratod London 
News. 

The ROSEBUD ANNUAL. Comprising 

the Twelve Montiily Numbers of the Bosbbvd. 
and containing no less than Two Hundred ana 
Fifty charming Pictures. Elegantly bound in 
cloth, 46. IReady ahoxU Nov. 10. 

The CHRISTMAS ROSEBUD. A Special 

Extra Double Number of the Rosbbud, crowded 
with seasonable pictures. Price Sixpsncit. 

IBeady tn November, 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD ANNUAL 

for 1883 win contain a number of Complbtb 
Tales by ftivourite authors, with Obioim al Illus* 
tratiobs, la. iBeady next month. 



NEW VOLUME BY J. EWINQ RITCHIE. 

EAST ANGLIA : Personal Recollections 

and HiBtorical Associations. By J. EWINQ 
RITCHIE (•• Christopher Crayon '•). Crown 8vo. 
doth, 400 pp., 66. [In the Preu. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF MISSIONS : A 

Preeent4Mr Plea. By T. E. SLATER (of the 
Loi^on Musionary Society). Crown Svo, cloth, 
28. 0d. [Note Ready. 



MRS. WORBOISE'S NEW VOLUMES. 
SISSIS. By Emma. Jani Wobboisb. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 
MAUDE BOLINGBBOKE. By Emma 

Jabb W0BBOI8B. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. New Edition. 

THE STORY of PENELOPE. By 

BvicA Javb Wobboisb. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 

THE HSIBS of EBRINGTON. By 

Emxa Jabb Wobboisb. Crown Svo, doth, 58. 



THE OLD ABBOT'S ROAD. A 

Novd, by Lxkik Alldbidoe, Author o/**By Love 

and Lav/* " Clare/* " The World She Awoke in/* Jte. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 58. 

** In every wi^ this book is verr good reading. . . . 

The charm of the book is to be found in the deKoacy 

with which character is drawn, in the vigorous style. 

And, above all, in the earnestness of conviction which 

makaaltBelf felt thronghont.*'— Spfe<a(or. 

** Decidedly above the average of its kind."— Pall 
MmU Qaaette: 

" The stoiy is well constructed, and the characters, 
eapedaUy the girla, well desoribed."— Britwh Quarterly 

xEeview. 

THIRTY.SECOND THOUSAND. 

TASTY DISHES; A Choice Selec- 
tion of Two Hundred and Forty Tested Redpes 
for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, and Supper, Price 
One Shilling. 
" The ingredients are first given, and then the method 
ifl described. It appears to us an excellent, useful book 
for the household.^— ^rdronan Herald. 

•• We have tested it ourselves, and we are perfectly 
satisfied with the result, more especially where pud- 
dings are concerned. Every housewile on^t to 
I a ooay.**— JV>un<ain. 



DR. PETER BAYNE'S WORKS. 

TWO GREAT ENGLISHWOMEN: 

Elizabeth Browning and Charlotte Bronte. With 



Crown 9vo, 7s. 6d. 

LESSONS FROM MY MASTERS: 

Oarlyle, Tennyson, and Ruskin. By PETER 
BAYNE, M.A., LL.D. Demy Svo, cloth, lOs. Od. 

CHIEF A0TOR8 IN THE PURITAN 

REVOLUTION. A work partly historical, portly 
biographical, in which Charles I., Laud, Crom- 
weU, Milton, Henrietta Maria. Harry Vane, and 
other ChBriMBters in the Puritan Revolution of 
tke Seventeenth Century are delineated, and the 
pc tooipa l events of the period described. By 
FE'nSR BAYNB, M.A., LL.D. Demy Svo, 128. 
8eoon4 Edition. 



"A CEARMINQ MAaAZDTB." 

- IlLVSTBATBD LOITDOB NBW8. 

THE ROSEBUD: 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAOAZINB 

OF 

NURSERY NURTURE AND AMUSEMENT. 



No. XX., /or NOVEMBER, contains:^ 

Pust/s Pet; with Pagb Illustratiow. 

Ohjrct Selling Lesson ; with Twilve Illustrations. 

Charlie; wiih Two Illustrations. 

HoKday is Over; with Illustratiok. 

Miss MedMesome; with Pour Illustrations. 

Ah AJttmooH Teal Illustration. 

Moving Day; Page Illustration. 

Our LitiU Horseman; with Thrib Illustratiok 8. 

Somebody's Birthday; with Illustbatio.v. 

Lazy Daisy; with Illustration. 

Grandma and Grandpa; Pagb Illustratiok. 

CJiariie in the Fields; with Pictukb To Paint. 

Going to School; with Slatb Picture. 

Come, Little Rake; with Illustration. 

Hide and Seek; with OriginalMusic and Iilustratiob. 



PHIOIS THBEEPENOE. 



JAXSS ctAjan: * co.,is * 14, fleets, b.c. ' Oittoe-146. meet Street. London. B.a 



LONDON: JAMBS OLAUKB k CO., IS ft 14.FLEBT ST., B.O. 

THE CHRISTIAN WORLD PDLPIT 

0/ WEDNESDA T, NOVEMBER /, contains ;- 

NATIONAL IDEALS. By the Rev. Camon FARRAR. 
EGYPT. A Sermon for Young Men. By the Rev. 

P.T. PORSYTH, M.A. 
COTTAGE READINGS. 

GOD SEEN IN JESUS. By the Rev. Dr. DEENS. 
HUMAN NATURE. Bf the Rev. SFEPHEN GLAD. 

STONE. 
THE GOLDEN NET. By Rev. HENRY WARD 

BEECHBR. 
ASLEEP IN JESUS. By the Re?. THEODORE L. 

CUYLER, D.D. 
PRAYERS. ByRev. HENRY WARD BEEC HER. 



LONDON : JAUKS CLABKB * CO.. 18 ft 14, PLIBT-STRBBT. 



MRS. EMMA JANE WORBOISE'S 
IfEW SERIAL STORY, 

THE ABBEY MILL; 

or, 

THE BANKS OF ALLAN WATER j 

Commenced in Tkb Christian World 9f 
Thursday, September 21. 



THE "LTTERABT WORLD.' 



TXBM8 70R ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Trade Advertisements, Rve Lines and ander ... 030 

For Each Additional Line 009 

Per Column - a zo o 

Public Companies and Parliamentary Notices* 

per Line ».....„...m......*m» • 0x0 



ESTABLISHED 1852. 

GILES GILES, 

ADVERTISING AGENT, 

CONTRACTOR FOR 

The Top Lines across the pares in the " Christian World' 
Advertisement Pages in the^' Literary World :*• 

„ „ „ " Sunday School Times j " 

„ ,, „ " Baptut Messenger ; '• 

,; „ „ •*ChristianWorIdMagasinej" 

and the 
*Fami]TCiraeEdition(Taesday)of the Christian World," 
ftc, ftc, kc. 

ESTIMATES GIVEN. 

iidveriiMtfMnis Reemv^ Sw TMeniion in aU ik% 
London wyd, Q<iwnW^ Nmotpapen. 



SINGER'S 
SEWING 

MACHINES 

MORE POPULAR THAN EVER. 

SALES EXCEED HALF-A-MILLION 
ANNUALLY, 

DURINO THE YEAR 1881 THE SALES AMOTTNTED 
TO O6X5C/O6 MACHINES ! 

SINGER'S 

SEWING 

MACHINES 

ARE THE 

SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST 

FOR EVERY DB80BIPTI0N OF SEWTNQ. 
PRICE FROM ^54 4Se 
A LIBERAL DISCOUNT FOR CASH, 

ON HIRE 



2/6 



PER WEEK 



WITH OPTION OF PURCHASE, 

AND 

WITHOUT ADDITION TO THE PRICE. 



AT THE 

PRESTON GUILD, 

SEPTEHBEB, 1882, 

SINGER'S 

SEWING 

MACHINES 

RECEIVED 

THE HIGHEST AWARD. 



BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

WHY are several Manufaotorers now 
making Imitations of The Singer Manu- 
facturing Company's Macliines? The 
public will draif their own inference — 

Gold is Centinnaliy Conottrfoited, Brass 
and Tin Mever. 

TO AVOID DECEPTIOK, 

BUT ONLT AT THX OITICK8 OF 

Tbe Singer Mannfactamg Compy. 

CHIEF COUNTING HOUSE TN THE UNITED 
KINGDOlf^ 

39, FOSTER LANE, CffTiAPSIDE, 

LONDON, E.C., 
And 342 Branch Offices in aU the Principal 

Digitized by V^OOQIC 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers. 



NOTES UPON SOME OP SHAKE- 

SPEABE'S PLAYS. By FRANCES ANNE 
(FANNT) EEMBLE. In 1 toL demy 8to, flnoly 
printed in an eepeoial ink. Price 78. 6d. 



ON THE STAGE. 



MACBETH. 
HENBT Vni. 



THE TEMPEST. 
ROMEO AND JULIET. 



IN THE LAND OF MISFOBTUNE. 

By Lady FLORENCE DIXIE, Author of " Across 
Patagonia," &c. With nnmeroua^ ^Hf^^l^J^B^k^ 



Major FBASEB and Captain C. F. BEBESFOBD, 
B.E.. enmred by WHTMr'''" —" ««»"«'^*» 
In 1 ToL demy 8to. 



aved by WHYMPEB and PBABSON. 
Price 18s. 



OLD COACHING DAYS: or, Boad 

Sketches in Bygone Days- , ?/ STANX^Y 
H ABRIS ('• An Old Stager "). With numerous full- 
page: DlustraUons by JOHN STURQESS. In 1 
Tol. demy 870. Ida. 



BBIGHTEB BRITAIN. A Full 

Description of Life in Northern New Zealand, with 
Chapters upon the Maoriet, Natural History, 
Productions, Gold Digging, Ac. With an Appen- 
dix on New ZeaUind Literature. By WILLIAM 
DELISLE HAY. In 8 fob. large crown 870. Sis. 



THE HISTOBY OP ANTIQUITY. 

From the German of ProfeMor MAX DUNCKEB, 
by Dr. EVELYN ABBOTT. The Sixth and con- 
cluding Volume. In demy 8to. 8Ib. 



NEW ADDITION TO 

BENTLETS PAVOURITE NOVELS. 

In One Volume. Cr^wn 8ro. te. 

WOOED AND MABBIED. By Miss 
ROSA NOUCHETTE OABEY, author of " Nellie's 
Memoriee." 



POPULAR 

At sll the Libraries. 



NOVELS. 

Each in 3 toIs. 



MBS. BAVBN'S TEMPTATION. By 

the Author of " Dr. Hardy's Marriage," Ac. 



A FEABLIBSS LIFE. By CHABLES 
QUENTIN, Author of " So Young, my Lord* and 
True.'* 

** Mr. Ouentln'B book is remarkable not only for a 
good deal of ability in the descriptions of a wild Cornish 
coast, and the indiTidnality of certain unusual charac. 
ters, inhabitants of a TilUure thereon, but for some sug- 
gestive peculiarities in the author's view of life."— 
Athennum. 

*< There Is in * A Fearleos Life ' plenty of energy and 
action."— Daily News. 



BOBIN. By Mrs. PABR, Author of 
** Adam and Etc," ** Dorothy Fox," tc, 

** In short, the author's story is excellent from first 
to last, and will recommend itself to all those who care 
for a well and gracefully-written noTcL" — Morning 
Post. 

" Mrs. Parr is never dull ; her keen perceptions, 
womanly delicaov, snd generous sympathies carry the 
reader with her through every page."— Queen. 



ALASNAM'S LADY. By LESLIE 
KEITH, Author of " Surrender," &c. 

*' ' Alasnam's Lady ' is full of pretty pictures, graceful 
and tender scenes, and expressions of pure feeUng. A 
young writor of so decided a talent, a feeling so sensitive 
and true for what lies within the limit of her powers of 
delineaUon, and such bright and delicate fancy aelJealie 
Keith, deserves more serious consideration thitn is 
usually called forth by the ordinary fiction writer of the 
day or Is worth giving to the ordinary novel."— Daily 
News. 



EVE LE8TEB. By Mrs. DIEHL, Author 
of " The Garden of Eden," kc. [Jmit rMdy. 



EICHAED BEIJTLEY AND SON, 
8, NEW BURLINGTON 8TBBET, 



THE REU GIOUS TRACT SOCIE TY'S UST. 

SEA PICTUBES, Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By JAMES MACAULAY, M.A.. M.D., 

Editor of " The Leisure Hour." ace. The New Volume of the popular "Pen and Pencil Series" of Gift 
Hooks. Profusely lUuttrated by Eminent Artist*. Imperial 8vo. Uniform Mrith *' Swiss Pictnrei," 
" fhose Holy Fields," " The L^ndof the Pharaobt," 8tc. 88., handtomelf bound. 
OUB LOBD'4 LIPE on EABTtf. By the late Rev. WILLIAM HANNA, D.D., Author 

ot the " Life of Dr. Chalmrr«," 8cr. Revised and Cneap Rdition, in one volume, Bvo, cs., cloth boards 

THE BBLIGHOUS TOPOGBAPHY of ENGLAND. By S. R. PATTISON. 

Price 3S. 6d., cloth boarc's. 

BOMANISM : A Doctrinal and Historical Examination of the Creed of 

Pope Pius iV. By the Kev. ROhER I C. JENKINS, M.A., Rector of Lyminge, and Honorary Caaoo of 
Canterbury. Crown Bvo, St., cloth board*. 

THE LIPE Of HANNAH MOKE. By ANNA J. AUCKLAND, Author of '^ Homely 

Heroes and Heroines," 8cc. Wiih k'urtraits. Imperial i6mo. it., cloth boards. 

PBOPHECY: ITS NATUBB and EVIDENCE. By the Rev. R. A. 

KEUFORD, M.A.,LL.S. Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth boards. 

BEST PBOM SOBBOW; or, The Ministry of Suffering. By the Rev. 

WILLIAM GUES r, F.G.S. Crown 8»0, 3*.. cloth t>oards. 

PAST and PBESENT in the EAST. By the Rev. HARRY JONES, M.A.. Prehendwy 
of St. Paul's Cathedral With £ne Bagraviogs by Edward Whymper. ss., doth, jcilt edfes. 

WINTEB PICTUBES, by Poet and Artist. Profusely Illustrated in the Finest Style of 
Wood Engravinr, by Edward Whymper. 6s., cloth boards, gilt edges. 

THE VANGUABD of the CHBISTIAN ABM 7; or, Sketches of Mis- 

sionary Lite. By the Author of *' Gr<fat Voyaces " &c. Imperial lOmo, <%., cloth bo-trd*. gilt ed^et. 

THE LIFE of JEAN FBEDEBICK OBEBLIN, PASTOB of the BAN DS 

LA ROCHE. By Mrs. JOSEPHINE E. BUTLKR, With Illustration*. Crown 8vo, 3«.. doth boards. 

THE HUMAN SYMPATHIES of CHBIST. By the Rev. A. C. GEIKIE. D.D. 

Crown 8vo, as. 6d., cloth boards. 

PABABLES of the SPBING; or, The Besuri^dotlon and the Life. By the 

late Professor GAUSSEN, of Geneva. With a Biographical iikctch of the Author, lihistrated. Small 4to, 
IS. 6d., cloth boards. 

BALLADS of the ENGLISH BEPOBMATION. By the Rey. HORACE NOEL, 

M.A. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, is. 6d., cloth boards. 

UNDBB the OLD BOOP. By HESBA STRETTON, Author of "No Place Like 

Home," &c. With Illustrations. Royal i6nao, is., cloth. 

THE SCBIPTUBE HALP-HOUB at MOTHEBS' MEETINGS. By the 

Aut hor o f '* At all Times," See. Crown SvOjSS., bsvelled cloth boards. 

THE EVENING and the MOBNING. An lUumintted DUry. With spaces for 
Idemorial Entries, &c. Designed by J. U. HIPSLEY, and printed ia Gold and Coloore by ICDMUND 
EVANS. Sqnare i6mo, is. 6d., beveiled boardr, red edfes. 

BIBLE MONOGRAPHS. 

THE BOOK of BUTH. A Popular Exposition. By the Rev. SAMUEL COX, D.D. 

Crown 8vo, ss., cloth boards, red edfes. 

THE STOBY of BSTHEB the QUEEN. By the Rev. A. M. SYMINGTON, D.D. 

as. 66., cloth boards. 

NEHBMIAH : HIS CHABACTEB and WOBB. A Practical Exposition. By T. 

CAMPBELL FINLAYSON. 2S., doth boards. 

DANIEL, STATESMAN and PBOPHET. A Study for Young Men. By the Rev. 

H. T. ROBIOHNS, B.A. 3«. 6d., cleth boards, crown Bvo. 
VOX CLAMANTIS. The Life and Ministry of John the BapHst. By ALEXANDER 
MACLEOD SYMINGTON, D.D. Crown 8vo, ss. 6d., clo'.b. 

THE EPISTLE of PAUL to PHILEMON. An Exposition for English Readers. 
By the Kev. A. H. DRYSDALE, li..\, a*. 6d., cloth. 

NEW ANNUALS. 

FORMING HANDSOME BOOKS FOR PRE.SENTATIO >^. 

aiBL*S OWN ANNUAL. The Third Volume of the "Girl's Own Paper." Conttining 
848 pages of intcreatincr and useful reading, profusely lllostrated by Eaintot Artists. Price 7$. 6d. io 
handsome cloth ; or 9s. with fi\t ^jf^M ; its. balf morocco. 

Boj's 



or Qs. with inlt ^K^ ; its. balf 

THE BOY'S OWN ANNUAL. The Fourth Volume of the 



Own Paper.' 
Containinf 848 pages of I'ales, Sports, Travel Adventure, Amusement, and Instractioa. Coloured ;ud 



Profusely Illustrated. 



The Volame 



Wood Ensravings. 79. 6d , andsome cloth ; 9s., gilt { xm., half morocco. 

THE COTTAGEB and ABTISAN. The Volume for 1882. 

IS. 6d., in cover, printed in Oil Colours ; st. 6d., c!oth boards, irilt edge*. 

THE TBACT MAGAZINE and CHBISTIAN MISCELLANT. 

for 188s. With many Kngravings. is. ed , cloth hoards ; as., extra, gilt eiieei. 

THE CHILD'S COMPANION and JUVENILE INSTBUCTOB. The 

Volume for iSt*?. Containing "Nobodv Loves Me," a new story by Mrs. O. F. WALTON, Antbor of 
" A Peep Behind the Sccne*,^' Sec, with numerous Engravings and handiome Frontispiece, is. 6i., is 
ornamental cover) ss., cloth boaxds ; ss. 6d., cloth, gilt edges. 



NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

HID in the CEVENNES; or, the Mountain Befiigd. By BLA.NCHE MOG- 

GKIDGE. With lUustratioDS. Crown 8vo, 3s., cloth boards, gilt. 

KATIE BHIGHTSIDE, and how she MADE the BEST of EVEBYTHINa 

By RUTH LAMB, Author of "Thoughtful Joe," Ice. In Large Type, with illustrations by Kobist 
BAaNis. Quarto, IS. 6d., cloth boards, gilt edges. 

THE OLD WOBCESTEB JUG; or, John Oriffln's Little Maid. By the 

Author of "As Many^as Touched Him," 8tc. With Illustrations. Crs/Wn 8vo, m. 6d., cloth. 

THE INTEBPBETEB'S HOUSE, and WHA.T I LBABNT THEBB; or, 

New Lessons from an Old School. By the Kev. J.\M£S E. ARNOLD. Crown Svo, «s., doth. 

TWILIGHT TALKS ; or, Easy Lessons on Things Around Us. B/ AGNES 

GIHERNB, Author of " Readings with the Little Oaes, 8tc. With irustralions. Crown 8vo, is. 6d., cloth 



THE YOUNG BEPUGEE. By ANNE BEALE, Author of "The Queen o' theMty," 

kc. With IliUNtrations. Small 4to, xs. 6d., cloth boards, gilt edgcr. 

ELSIE'S POOTPBINTS ; or, Jesus your Life, and your Life for Jesus. 

By Mrs. LUCAS SHAD WELL, Anthor of " Golden Sheavee." Ac. With lUustratioaa. Imperial i6aw>, 
tf . 6d., cloth boards. 

LITTLE DOT and her PBIENDS, and other Stories. With Tw«ity-fo«r Luge 

Coloured Pictures, and Forty Vignettes. Handsomel> bound. 4t., cloth boards, gilt edg'a* 
LONDON ; 56, PATERNOSTER ROW. . 
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NOTICE TO OUR READERS. 
We beg to announce that we intend to 
issue Next Week a Double Number of 
the Literary World, containing Thirty- 
two Pages, It will be specially devoted to 
Books of the Season. We invite the 
kindly co-operation of our readers in calling 
attention to this important issue of our 
Paper. 



ENGLISH DRAMATISTS OF TO-DAY.* 

Under the above title, Mr. William Archer 
has issued a volume of essays which on 
several grounds deserve attention. They 
are the work of a writer of very consider- 
able critical faculty, of evident earnestness 
and honesty, and of wide experience, and 
they present us with a very full, compre- 
hensive, and able survey of the dramatic 
writers of the present day whose produc- 
tknis have found more or less favour with 
theatrical audiences. The amusements 
of a people are significant alike of the con- 
dition of popular taste and feeling and of 
the influences for good or for evil which 
are abroad amongst them. No sensible 
person will be indifferent to such indica- 
tions, or with regard to dramatic entertain- 
ments will satisfy himself, as a moralist or 
religious teacher, with mere wholesale 
abuse and denunciatioa The theatre is 
necessarily, in some sense and to some 
extent,a school of morals and of manners, 
^d it has been so from very early ages. 
It is well that we should all know what 
sort of a school it is. 

Mr. Archer, in the present volume, 
gives first a general " Introduction," then 
a chapter on the " Playwrights of Yester- 
day," and then a critical examination 
and estimate of the dramatic work of 
sixteen writers, devoting a separate 
chapter to each author. The impression 
left by his book is not a cheering one. 
He cao scarcely be accused of writing in 
a cfmcsX or carping spirit, at least we do 
not detect signs of such a spirit — but the 
sum total of the judgments which he feels 
called upon to record is calculated to con- 
vey the idea that the theatre of the day b 
in a poor way, and that dramatists, actors, 
audiences, and critics are very far indeed 
from the realisation of anything like a 
satisfactory standard. Mr. Archer does 
not join in the general complaint of the 
prevalence of adaptations of French 



dramatic works for the English stage 3 
rather he regrets that the selection is so 
limited, and that as a general rule our 
playwrights are but " snappers-up of many 
of the unconsidered trifles of the French 
stage, neglected by others because they 
^have not meaning or stamina enough to 
attract attention beyond the Rhine and 
the Alps." The author states that " in 
Germany, Holland, Scandinavia, Russia, 
Italy, America, the novelties of the French 
stage are seized upon more eagerly than 
they are here ; " and this custom is justi- 
fied by the assertion that "France is the 
only nation, with one exertion, where for 
the last half century the highest imaginative 
and wittiest comic literature has taken 
dramatic form." What Mr. Archer 
laments is that "we have no contem- 
porary drama of our own, such as almost 
all our neighbours possess and appreciate 
along with the French masterpieces. 

The English drama of the present day 
does not exist, indeed, " as literature ; " it 
only "exists and flourishes as a non-literary 
product," and the purpose of these essays, 
as stated by the author, is " to show, by 
applying a moderately high standard of 
criticism to our contemporary drama, how 
far it falls short of any literary merit, and, 
in so doing, to indicate possibilities of 
improvenaent and elevation." Mr. Archer 
has an ideal with regard to modem 
dramatic productions by English authors, 
which, however, he is not hopeful enough 
to expect to see realised. He urges that 
it is of the highest importance that the 
modern English drama should be written 
to be read, and that the public should be 
induced once again to form the habit of 
reading fiction in a dramatic form. Until 
this shall be the case, " our drama will 
remain unliterary, frivolous, non-moral, 
unworthy of its past, and of our present 
stage of advancement in other branches of 
literature and art" Mr. Archer complains 
that our modern English dramas " have no 
relevance to the moral facts and problems 
of English life," and he lays the chief 
blame on the frivolity, ignorance, and con- 
ventionality of the audiences who frequent 
our theatres. The sternest censor of 
theatrical amusements could scarcely give 
a more uncomplimentary description than 
Mr. Archer gives of the usual 



begins. Modem Englishmen oannot be got to 
take the drama seriouslj. The theatre is sup- 
ported bv the most Philistine section of the 
middle ciass^ and^by the worse than Philistine, 
the utterly MyoIous section of the upper class. 
People of intellect and culture go at long in- 
tervals to one or two theatres, and are per- 
fectly in the dark as to what is really good and 
bad. A theatre supported mainly by people 
who have no taste or thought whatever, and 
partly by oeople who have taste and thought 
for everytbinff ezoept^the drama, cannot be 
expected to take a serious hold of life. Pleasure, 
and that of the least elevating sort, is all that 
the public expects or will accept at even our 
best theatres. People tUk of the theatre as 
an instrument of culture, but they take yery 
l(ood care that it shall be nothing of the sort. 
A drama which opens the slightesb intellectual, 
moral, or political question is certain to faD. 
The public will accept open vice, but it will 
have nothing to do with a moral problem. It 
likes to go to the theatre to-night, and to for- 
get the name, plot, and characters of the piece 
to-morrow. It will laugh always, cry some- 
times, shudder now and then, but think — 
never. E^>ecially it will have nothing to do 
with a piece to whose ^eme tha word " nn- 
pleasant " can be applied. This epithet is of 
undefined and elastic signification, but once 
attach it to a play and aU chance for it is past. 
Nothing can be more deplorable. Theatrical 
audiences are seldom entirely composed of 
younff ladies' boarding-schools, and in a world, 
constituted as ours is, the serious facts of life 
cannot be seriously treated without touching 
OQ subjects which may bo classed as ** unpleas- 
ant." The fault lies not with the drams tist, 
but ultimately with Eve and the serpent, but 
for whom the Licenser of Plays would have 
had a sinecure. There can surely be no lojncal 
defence for the ostrich-like tendency of the 
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Aadlenees In Bnvllsh Tbeatres. 

It is with the public, I believe, that the 
fault lies, though in this, as in everything else, 
cause and effect act and re-act, so that it is 
difficult to discover where an evil actually 



public to escape from the inevitable problems 
of life by burying its head and refusing to look 
at them. 

Of late years I remember to have seen five 
actually or potentially moral plays upon the 
London staff e. " The Old Love and the New " 
is the best instance, and it succeeded mainly 
on account of an episodic duel scene. In 
"Forget-me-not," on the other hand, the 
moral interest was episodic, but strong and 
ably handled. Strange to say it too succeeded. 
"Coralie," f^ed because the adapter had 
manaffed to make a feeble play of it. " Duty " 
and "Honour " failed solely on account of the 
''unpleasantness" of their subjects. And 
here I should like to draw a distinction which 
the two last-named plays serve to illustrate. 
" Honour ** I grant, deserved to be branded 
as unpleasant; '* Duty," I submit, did not. 
In the former the problem presented was ar- 
tificial, a problem of mere French society, 
starting from premises almost repulsive and 
working through emotions largely conventional 
to a conventional solution. In the latter the 
problem was one of very general relevance, 
and of interest not merely local but universal. 
The difference between the two plays is curi- 
ously typified in their titles — "Duty" and 
" Honour." The one is elemental, the other 
conventional. Honour is Duty in stays and a 
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for a man io profess to criticise a perform- 
ance?, but meiely t9 satisfy himself by 
stfbgiog together a nu^ibef of stock 
phrasw, of a soiaewhat 0omplim#ntary 
character, although in his heait he thinks 
that " the piece is puerile and beneath the 
notice of intelligent men.*' Such criti- 
cism consists in feet,. Mr. Archer himself 
says, of a set of observations in which "every 
sentence, taken by itself, is literally true, 
but the whol^ article conveys a false and 
distorted impression." We may have 
peculiar views, but we should have de- 
scribed ^ notices '* written in this lashion 
as being dishonest in the worst sensa We 
are bound to add, however, that we think 
that Mr. Archer takes a pessimist view of 
the condition of theatrical criticisms. Even 
among the daily papers are to be found 
some in which a higher standard is main- 
tained than that found in what Mr. Archer 
so curiously calls the " honest " notices 
which he describes, and in the weekly 
papers and some of the magazines matters 
are not at quite such a low ebb as Mr. 
Archer represents. Still, things are bad 
enough, and we cannot doubt that an im- 
provement in the quality — both as to 
ability and honesty — of theatrical criticism 
would have a very salutary effect both upon 
the drama and the acting of the day. 
We do not for a moment allow Mr. 
Archer's feeble apology for the cut-and- 
dried complimentary "notices" which 
are now compounded. We do not believe 
that if a critic — of course, one who knew 
what he was talking about — should speak 
quite frankly, the public would exclaim 
against his " stupidity and spite,'* whatever 
theatrical managers, as they are at present, 
and timid, truckling editors miglit do. 

Passing over a great deal that is inte- 
resting and instructive in Mr. Archer's 
remarks, and a great deal, too, which, if 
we were to deal with it, would require from 
us the expression either of partial dissent 
or of qualified approval, we will quote one 
or two passages containing general criti- 
cisms which appear to us to deserve at- 
tention. Our readers must not blame us 
if these passages are couched in a strain 
of somewhat severe fault-findine and dis- 
satisfaction. This is what Mr. Archer 
says on the 

YulvarUy of Modem EnicUflh Playg. 

Here let me say a word generally as to the 
vulgarity which seems tome such a promin- 
ent cbaracteristie of the modem English 
drama. It requires some moral courage in 
these days to use the word *' vulgar," for one 
is apt to be met with an accusation of super- 
ftueness, not to saj snobbishness. And indeed 
the term should be applied sparingly, since 
every one of any delicacy of feeling may have 
small personal susceptibilities on this point, 
peculiar to himself and incomprehensible to 
others who are, in the main, equally sensitive. 
Vulgarity, in short, is to some extent a 
matter of convention, and one cannot expect 
to impose upon other people the precise con- 
ventional cod« one happens to have adopted. 
As to the use of slang, for instance, there is 
the greatest discrepancy of opinion. I may 
taboo one en>res8ion and admit another, while 
persons of whose general refinement there can 



temporary fashions. Duty reigns absolutely 
in all times and places— Honour bears limited 
swi^ in a limited *realm« ^herefc^, I hold 
that the Bublic was right in rof usiof to accept 
the " unpleasant " materiafe of a&r-fetcked 
problem of Fcench Honour^ but was wrong in 
rejecting the much less unpleasant foundation 
of a problem of universal-human Duty. I 
believe the true reason of the failure of 
" Duty " was that it was too interesting. It 
stimulated the mind instead of soothinfi^ it. 
People left the theatre asking themselves, 
" Was it his duty ? ** and the enigma inter- 
fered with the digestion of the solid supper, 
without which no evening at the theatre is 
complete. The British public wants seda- 
tives and not stimulants in a theatre, and it 
is the essence of great and serious modem 
drama to be stimulant and not sedative. 
There lies the whole question in a nut-shell. 

We do not enter into the discussion of 
the wide and various questions which are 
opened up by the principles which are im- 
plied in the remarks which we have 
quoted We arc certainly at one with the 
author in the opinion that if moral 
problems are to be treated on the stage 
at all, they ought to be treated in a moral, 
as opposed to a merely conventional, or 
merely sentimental, way; that an under- 
current of seriousness should be found 
even in the lightest comedy ; and that 
even " the merest farcii " should be " free 
from puerility and vulgarity," however 
wild and fantastic it may be. The mere 
mention of these requirements will be 
sufficient to remind any one who has the 
slightest acquaintance with the modern 
drama, that they are at present chiefly 
conspicuous by their absence from the 
works that form the staple of the theatrical 
representatipns of the present day. 

Mr. Archer has an extremely low 
opinion of theatrical criticism, especially 
of the criticism, so called, of the daily 
Press. Any reader of very moderate dis- 
cernment can see that some, at least, of 
such criticism is the merest rubbish, 
written rathefwith reference to free passes, 
champagne ^uppers, aqd other privileges, 
than with reference to the actual merits or 
demerits of the play and its performance, 
and perhaps still more bears the stamp of 
an indolent superficiality and conven- 
tionality, and an utter abseoce of ac- 
quaintance with high standards and of 
earnest purpose. We Cannot express our- 
selves on this point more emphatically 
than Mr. Archer does. He thinks, 
indeed, that *^ nowhere is criticism 
more honest than in England — less in- 
fluenced by direct or indirect pecuniary 
considerations," but then, he ob- 
serves, " it is nowhere more empiri- 
cal, more superficial, more warped by 
considerations of personal friendship or 
enmity towards authors, managers, and 
actors.*' Mr. Archer speaks from per- 
sonal experience as a newspaper critic, and 
tells us how ordinary " notices " are com- 
pounded, and his remarks on this point, 
we think, are scarcely consistent with what 
he has previously said about the singular 
** honesty " of English criticism. To ns 
it certainly does not seem to be honest 



be no doubt may precisely reverse my judg- 
ment, or rather my prejudice. In one of lur. 
Btneiip's plays f^ yoAngmad sa|etoa young 
lady> ^ If ycyi wire a feli>w, I should slap |ou 
01^ the back.'' Tjkis use ol the word "feUoW " 
jars ijpon my ear so much that I uAheaitaUngly 
call it vulgar. Yet I grant that it would be 
difficult to give my reasons, and ih&t to others 
whose opinion on the point I must respect, the 
expression may perhaps seem quite per* 
missible. ^gain, in " Buth's Romance," Ruth, 
who is supposed to be a young lady of the ut- 
most refinement, makes use of the word 
" sweethearts " in speaking of herself and 
Jack Dudley, whom she has just promised to 
marry. Now I admit that ** sweetheart " is a 
good old English word> even a pretty and 
poetical word ; yet I think the custom of the 
langnaM has coaftaed tti oee to ehildren and 
to bnoolio oouplee of the Jenny and Jessamv 
tvpe. More unqestionab^ objectionable u 
the phrase '' That's his young woman," used 
by the irrepressible Tom Cony^rs in 
" Withered Leaves." The said Tom intfo- 
duces his friend ArUiar Middtotoa to hit 
father and step-mother in the following 
terms : — " A very average Christian, a rattling 
good scholar^ and the perfection of a gentle- 
man " — a Jhorough proof, I think, that To« 
is not ** the perfection of a gentleman.*' In aQ 
these cases, howeveri except perhaps the last, 
one must admit that the obj^ion one feels to 
the phrases is a matter of sentiment and con* 
vention. 1 am so accustomed to hear people, 
of whose delicate taste I have not the slightest 
doubt, occasionally using a phrase which jars 
on my ear, that I fully admit my own nar- 
tieular staodard, e^eoially in matters of Ian* 
pfuage, to be conventional and now and then 
irrational. Bat there is another side to the 
question. However large may be the debate- 
able land, it has its limits, beyond which ex- 
pressions, thoughts, and acts are nndoubtedly 
vulgar, and bear their patent of tasteleeansM 
on their very face. This border-line many 
English playwrights are only too fond of Over- 
stepping. Vulgarity, of course, is the very 
fairest butt of the satirist, but in many Bng- 
lish comedies it is dificult to tell whether the 
*' gentleman" or tiie roiiirt#r is the more 
zulgwr— whether the baronet or the butter- 
man is the greater cad, to use a word which I 
fear may be charged with vulgarity. Kot to 
mention the bloated aristocrats of melodnuiia, 
who have a sort of praeodptive right to 
be ludicrously vulgar^ we too often find thai 
eyen in " society '* eomedies for which " the 
west-end of town books its stalls in advance," 
the noble hero and his military >Edia Achtitf 
are snobs of the most pronounoed deeeripHon. 
In" Caste," for instance, not to come nearer 
our own time^ I have often wondered whether 
Captain Hawtree,oldEcoles, brthe Marchio- 
ness was the most vulgar personage Mid have 
finally oome to the conclusion that the Mar- 
chioness bears off the palnu In these cases, ia 
which the vulgarity is not a qnes^m of tenqK>- 
rary fashion in the use of words but is pro^ 
by the apphcation of the most ordinary stan- 
dards of good feeling, good taste, and good 
manners, I have, not the slightest hesEatioo 
in using the term. Here we atre not upon^e 
ground of coibvention but of fundamental prin- 
ciple. Ko one, I think, will question the gioei 
vulgarity of the passages from '' Withered 
Leaves " given above. 'Hiey conflict wiUithe 
most rudimentary ideas of manly ooorteqrattdl 
womanly modeatfy. Thus, too« ia ''Buth't 
Romance," the oonducir of Ruth on the dis- 
covery of Jack Dudley's misunderstanding is 
that of a coarse-minded woman. She has jost 
promised to marry him, when he happens to 
overhear a conversation between Mr and 
Captahi Wilton, in whieh he BOBapftn^oida 
some allusions to the laiter^a chud^ Bo^'e 
nephew, and conceives the most Injurkm'fftf- 
picioni as to the relation between i$W^ I 
have ahreadv oud tl^ the intrpdnd&A 9 W 
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bab J at all seems to me an error in taate^ but 
mnoh w<Mr8e is Bath's subsequent conduct^ 
when she finds out the misconception under 
which Jack is labouring. A girl with any 
delicacy of mind could not fail to be painfully 
impressed by the very awkward mistake, and 
would surely explain it as quickly and as 
payelyas possible, or, more properly still, 
leaye it to her brother-in-law to explain. Not 
so Suth. She regards it as a capital joke, 
purposely keeps .Tack in the dark for some 
mi antes, and asks him whether ''he's quite sure 
he wouldn't like to have a peep at the baby.'* 
One is almost ashamed to discuss such gross 
soleetsms, as though there could be two opinions 
as to their vulgarity. As a matter of fact, 
however, I have no doubt the author considers 
his work eminently refined, while it has been 
plajed before hundreds of audiences not one 
of which htm protested against its tastlessness. 
The lowest depth of the modern drama 
appears to have beeo reached in bur- 
lesques. Burlesques, besides partaking of 
the almost idiotic feebleness of the short 
pieces which, in our theatres, usually 
precede the performance of the principal 
play — ^and which, in fact, merely serve to 
aUow the wealthier or more fashionable 
part of the audiences time to finish dinner 
before they come— have objectionable 
characteristics of their own, which demand 
their condemnation. Mr. Archer quotes 
a iK>ble passage from George Eliot on 
" debasing the moral currency " by means 
of parodies of great poems, and burlesques 
of "great men, great works, or solemn 
crises." Readers of Theophrastus Such 
will not fail to remember George Eliot's 
powerful and scathing remarks, and those 
who have not read that book would do 
well to turn to it Mr, Archer proceeds 
to remark on the 

JLlMipUiiaUoiu of atodern Burlesque. 

It is probable that even in the midst of the 
noble indignation which inspired this passage^ 
Gheorge Eliot scarcely knew the full extent to 
wkich the etril she denounced had gone. She 
knew the irreverence of our t(kcoetht$ ridwcti 
—our itch for laughter — but not being a 
habitual theatre-goer, she can scarcely hare 
realised its inanity and imbecility. She could 
see from her lofty point of observation the 
nyoral obtuseness it invoUed^ but not the lite- 
rary and artistic degradation. I shall not speak 
here of the material immorality which dusters 
round the burlesque stage. It is not my busi- 
ness to describe the young and old patrons of 
art who gather in the stalls of a burlesque 
theatre about ten every e?emng, to applaud 
and throw bououets to the "actresses" who 
gabble through their halting lines with a loftv 
wregard of metre^ meaning, punctuation, and 
H's. I only refer to this point at all because 
it is a mystery to me how men of character and 
principle can be found to contribute in any way 
to this form of modem vice. However Liberal 
may be one's code of ethics, there can surely be 
no excuse for the species of immorality which 
characterises the burlesque stage. It is 
" worse than wicked, it is vulgar." The gen- 
tlemen who write burlosquo no doubt salve 
their consciences with the theory that they are 
not responsible for the morals of their actors 
and their patrons, that the immorality does 
not lie in their work, but is an accident beyond 
their control, and that if they did not writhe 
the burlesques someone else would, and would 
perhaps write them worse. The same sophis- 
try can be used to prove murder an act of self 
sacrifice. Since there is a yearly average of 
murders, if A kills B, he saves C from killing 
D, and thus does a most benevolent action to 



and D at the expense of a trilling and tem- 
porary inconvenience to B. There may be no 
immorality in the actual words of their bur- 
lisques — much virtue in a "may" — and it 
may not be absolutely necessary that the cos- 
tumiers, "actors" and "actresses," and 
audience should introduce immorality into the 
chaste framework. But it is always done, 
and the author constructs the said chaste frame- 
work, well-knowing that it will be done. This is 
what I call being an accessory before the fact ; 
and it astonishes me that men who in their 
private life and in their ordinary sentiments 
and conversation are doubtless well living and 
" respectabla " citizens, should lend themselves 
to the supply of this degrading demand. If they 
were all hack-writers driven by necessity to pro- 
stitute their pens, the wonder would be less. As 
it is, one can only fall back on th^ old " ex- 
planation " that man is an inexplicable animal. 
But let as forget the inseparable concomi- 
tants of burlesque and look only at works them- 
selves. To all of these, of course, G^org^ 
Eliot's indignation does not apply. There are 
many quite legitimate subjects for burlesque, 
both literary and dramatic. When Thackeray 
and Bret Harte parody Lord Lytton and Lord 
Beaconsfield, or even Charles Dickens and 
Charlotte Bront^ there is no harm done. In 
the former two instsJices a positive service is 
rendered to art^ in the latter a little good- 
natured laughter at a great writer's manner- 
isms leaves intact our admiration for his or 
her merits and beauties. In the same way 
everyone must thank Mr. Burn and for his bur- 
lesque of Ouida,and I do not think that even 
Mr. Swinburne can be very indignant 
at his travesty of Victor Hguo. But even 
where buriesque deals with the most legitimate 
object possible, it can become illegitimate by 
being (mildish or vulgar. For the last twentv 
years this has been the case with English 
dramatic burlesque almost without exception. 
It often deals with subjects which good taste 
and reverence for historic worth and poetic 
beauty would have left untouched ; and it is 
always characterised by an almost incredible 
puerility of wit and vulgarity of tone. The 
exceptions are to bo found in Mr. Gilbert's 
poptuar extravaganzas, which have always 
genuine wit and literary finish, though even 
they would often fall under George Eliot's 
ban by reason of their persistent ridicule of 
the loftiest human sentiments. 

We must say that Mr. Archer estimates 
the literary quality of Mr. Gilbert's dra- 
matic work much more highly than we 
do ; although, indeed, his criticism of 
that writer in detail to some extent modi- 
fies his general expressions with regard to 
his merits, and at any rate sufficiently 
recalls the suggestive adage about the 
one*e)red man being a king among the 
blind. Into detailed criticism, however, 
we mu^t not follow the author. We are 
glad to call attention to these essays, and 
trust that their publication may do some- 
thing to promote reform and improve- 
ment, which are certainly greatly needed. 



Mbssbs. Wabd, Lock, and Co., i^sue the first 
parts of an lllMAirQ.le^ Bible for the Young, 
to be cotupletcd in fifteen parts at scvenpence 
each. The type is clear and good, but we can- 
not say that the illustrations commend them- 
selves to our taste or judgment. The same 
firm issue the first part of a work called Tfie 
Child*8 In$trtu:tor ; or. Learning Made Easy, to be 
completed in twelve parts at six-pence each. 
It is an attempt to render elementary instruc- 
tion for very little children simple and 
attractive. It will make a good nursery book, 
although of course the old g5age remains true, 
that there is no royal road to learning. 



CENTRAL AND WEST AFRICA.* 
Of all travel that in Africa seems most 
wearisome ; yet Europe turns to that land 
of fever, and starvation, and degradation 
as if there were to be found some happy 
haven of rest, where sin and sorrow are 
unknown, and peace and plenty reign. 
In times past what multitudes of gallant 
Englishmen have laid down their lives 
in order to promote African discovery. 
Frenchmen and Germans have followed 
in their track, and now the Portuguese 
have taken the matter in hand, excited by 
the feme of Cameron when he had com- 
pleted his great journey from Zanzibar to 
Benguella. The initiative in ]?ortugal was 
taken by Bernardino Antonio Gome^, one 
of the most scientific men of the country. 
The Portuguese Minister of Marine and 
the Colonies aided and abetted, and the 
result was that in due time the Cortes 
sanctioned the scheme, and voted about 
^6,600 to give it effect; and three 
explorers were ready at the call of duty 
and honour. They were the authors of 
the work before us, both connected with 
the Portuguese Royal Navy, and with 
Major Serpa Pinto, with whose travels the 
English reader is already acquainted 
The object of the exploration was 
strictly defined. The instructions given 
to the travellers were to the effect 
that they were thoroughly to survey 
the great artery, a tributary of the Congo 
Zavre, which runs from south to north 
between 17 deg. and 19 deg. east of 
Greenwich, and is called the Cuango, as 
also to determine all the geographical 
bearings between that river and the West 
Coast, and to make a comparative survey 
of the hydrographic basins of the Congo 
Zavre and the Zambese. No liberty was 
given to the travellers to go into the inte- 
rior and to ransack the land as fancy or 
caprice suggested or determined. Nor, 
indeed, had our travellers much time or 
energy to spare for unnecessary explora- 
tion. As it was they travelled more than 
some 2,500 miles of African soil, makbg 
their way along the basin of the Congo, 
the most pestilential region in Africa, as 
Stanley tells us, and amidst hostile tribes. 
It is to their credit that they have returned 
alive, and with something to show for 
their work. In one respect the authors 
have done well in publishing. Major Serpa 
Pinto had represented them as abandoning 
him in a crisis of difficulty in the inte- 
rior of Africa in a way calculated to cre- 
ate not a little indignation. Our authors 
quite dispose of that charge. They 
parted with him at Caconda in conse 
quence of the utter impossibility of get- 
ting together the number of carriers for 
the journey to the Bihe country. They 
did not leave him alone and unprotected 
in a hostile land. The aim was to get to 

•From BcnguHlato the Territory of Yacca. Descrip- 
tion of a Journey into Central and West Africa. Hy H. 
Capello and R. Ivens, Officers of the Royal Portu^^uese 
Navy. Translated by Or. Alfred E\\v^%. With Map* and 
Numerous Illustrations. London '.Simpson Low, MajsIO", 
SearJp, an<\ Rivington. 42|. ^^ ^^ ^— - . ^^ 
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the Bih6 country as quickly as possible. 
The case in reality seems to have been 
this: one wished to adhere blindly to 
instructions, another took pleasure in sug- 
gesting modifications, while a third, per- 
haps, even then meditated crossing the 
continent. As it is, all is well that ends 
well, and the result is another work of 
African travel 

The travels here recorded commenced 
at Loanda — the capital of the Portuguese 
Province of Angola, in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1877. Thence the explorers started 
after the inevitable tedious delay occasioned 
by the difficulty in the hire of natives, 
into the interior by the way of Quillenges 
and Caconda. Our authors seem to have 
been inspired by rather romantic ideas. 
** How many and fond," they write, ** were 
the imaginings that then crowded upon 
us I How beautiful everything around us 
appeared in our eyes ! How full of life 
and health we felt in the presence of such 
novelties ! How teeming were our ideas 
of the unknown future \ Our imagination 
depicted to us in the liveliest colours all 
those regions of Central Africa in the 
midst of which we trusted soon to wander. 
The primitive stamp of the new existence 
raised our spirits and tempered our minds. 
The fresh breath of morning dissipated 
all latent apprehensions, and * Onwards ! ' 
was our sole motto and desire. No long- 
ing for the ease and comforts of Europe 
then troubled our hearts." Alas, this 
feeling does not seem to have lasted long. 
Half starved, stricken with African fever, 
infested with vermin, surrounded by petty 
chiefs, as insolent as ignorant, and by 
attendants ever ready to desert or rob, as 
occasion served, well may the African 
traveller, sweltering in the sun or lost in 
the forest, with its damp malarious air, 
pine for the voices of his friends and the 
comforts of his home. The natives could 
not make out what our authors travelled 
for, as they refused to trade. Natives may 
well be pardoned for such wonder. Strong 
must be the love of science, or deep the 
desire of fame that can lead a civilised 
man to abandon all that makes life worth 
living, to herd with savages, and to wither 
up with fever and famine where, as the 
poet writes, 

Afrio'fl sann J fountains 
Boll down the golden sand. 

In January, 1878, our travellers reach 
Caconda, where they find Josi de 
Anchveta, the Portuguese naturalist, 
whose deep love of science has detained 
him in Africa for twelve years, which he 
has devoted to constant study. Leaving 
him, our travellers made their way to 
Bih^, on one occasion being saved in an 
unexpected manner. It seems they were 
surrounded by the enemy, and were just 
on the point of fighting, when the whole 
horde of warriors opposed suddenly melted 
away. The explanation is cuiious. The 
cook, whose waning courage had induced 
him to seek a hiding-place in the long 
grass, suddenly issued from it, his legs 



r thrust into an old pair of jack-boots, and 
brandishing in one hand his gun, and in 
the other a tortoise shell. At sight of this 
apparition the fatal word ** sorcery " was 
uttered in a tone of terror by one or two 
of the nearest, hence the welcome and 
ignominious flight Arrived at Bih^, the 
chief point of departure for caravans bound 
for the interior, our authors note, that the 
strange features and special physiognomy 
proper to savage life began to be observ- 
able. The Beh^nos, eminently devoted 
to travelling, have acquired many of the 
customs and habits of distant peoples, and 
the result is a very curious mixture. They 
are drunkards and given to theft Wher- 
ever the Eiuropean penetrates among them 
he is well received by the native chiefs ; 
but, unless he acts with extreme caution, 
he is pretty sure to be fleeced of his entire 
means. It is amusmg to find our authors 
invoking the advance of holy civilisation 
to put an end to the miserable fate of mil- 
lions of fellow-creatures inhabiting the 
African continent, when they tell us that the 
result of civilisation has been to teach the 
natives to get drunk and steal. They also 
invoke the aid of just and noble mission- 
aries ; but seem to expect little from mis- 
sionary schemes as at present carried on. 
Our authors heard strange tales of mer- 
maids and other wonders. On one 
occasion they found their bearers utterly 
opposed to travel in an easterly direction, 
as they had " a firm belief that to the 
n(^th-east lay a country of cannibals and 
the most extraordinary tribes of dwarfs, 
where the elephant and the rhinoceros ran 
at large." Of another tribe, they were 
told* that their heads were so large that 
when they fell they could not get up with- 
out assistance. As to game, there does 
not seem to have been a great abun- 
dance. Our authors hold out little in- 
ducement to sportsmen of the Gordon 
Cumming type to follow on their track. It 
is only as they are on the way to Cassange 
that we hear of anything like a battue. 
The one striking fact that comes out of 
all this travel is that man requires some- 
thing to eat. As our authors remark, 
** The civilised European who never suf- 
fered from hunger or thirst, but has always 
had the means of satisfj^ing the caprices 
of his appetite, can, with difficulty, esti- 
mate how importunate the stomach be- 
comes on such occasions, domineering 
over all the faculties, and converting man 
into a mere animal intent on the one idea 
of filling his belly." It is hardly worth 
while travelling far to realise that fact 

In February, 1879, ^^^ travellers left 
Cassange — not sorry to leave a place 
where the mortality was perfectly frightful. 
One of the nuisances of the march was 
the appearance of 

The Ambaqulstas. 

And now that we are upon the subjects we 
will say a few words about this noted tribe, 
a sort of African Bohemians^ who are to be met 
with throughout the country from Malange 
onwards. The Ambaquista is in fact the ame 
damnee of the interior. 



One of the sorest signs whereby he may be 
recogriused is his general get-up, which is ouiri 
to the hut degree accoraing to his means; 
another is the mark of the small-pox which he 
generalljl bears upon his face; and be it noted« 
as a peculiarity, that they who are so marked 
are more cunning than foxes. 

Having a profound knowledge of the native 
character, the Amabaquista makes his way 
into the senzala, loses Uttle time in captivat- 
ing the good graces of all its inmates* and 
principally of its Sova* decides disputes, has 
the cunniiup to maintain the opinion of superior 
understanmng with which he is credited, 
amuses the ruler with singular stories touch- 
ing the manners and customs of £Qrc^^eans, 
gives him even some notions, however eno- 
neousi of relifi^on and of worship^ and in fact 
creates himseu a position. The oiicnmstaooe 
of his being able to write— for a good many 
of his countrymen have that accomplishmeat 
—helps not a little to raise him in the estima- 
tion of the ignorant savages, and, as the ao- 
called secretary of the Sova, he is natunJly a 
re^ient of all his secrets. 

Where the Ambaquista is not attached to the 
service of any ruler, ne makes a t<^erable living 
by wandering about the country with an ink- 
horn, pens, and paper, packed among the other 
articles of his little mu-^am6a, and rarely faila 
to obtain his two, three, and even sometimes 
four yards of cloth for the letter he writes at 
the instigation of the Sova to the authorities, 
and occasionally from t^e latter to a native 
chief. Among themselves, the Ambaquistaa 
have a perfect mania for drawing up protests 
and memorials. A half-dozen of them, united in 
council, will indite a protest or two every week. 

We heard a little story upon this subject 
which is amusing in its way, and illustrates 
very completely both their rage for scribbling 
and their natural caution not to commit them- 
selves. Five of them having drawn up a veiy 
lengthy memorial against one of the Portuguese 
autnorities, were about to sign it, when a grave 
discussion arose amongst t£em, owing to the 
disinclination of each to be the first to lUDx his 
name. 

The more they debated the qnestioD, the 
more serious it appeared, and th^ were about 
to destroy the document in desjpair, out of the 
difficulty of finding the of the problem. 
Finally, a happy thought illuminated the brain 
of one of them, and was adopted forthwith as 
a triumphant way out of the difficulty ; and 
that was to write their names in the cironm- 
ferenoe of a circle, and therefore without any 
order of precedence ! 

Once, and once only, when fairly off, 
do our travellers seem to have met a 
European, that was Dr. Buchner, a Ger- 
man explorer. Our authors throw some 
little light on 

AfHcan Ideas. 

It is a noteworthy circumstance that the 
possession of this world's goods does not of it- 
self insure superiority among these people : it 
merely secures to their owner the advantage 
of satisfying his inclinations. That feeling of 
respect, which in the old country is shown 
towards the great capitalist, seems to be quite 
unknown here. This is due, probably, to the 
fact that some of the wealthiest Sovas are the 
most exacting, and will stoop to the meanest 
actions to increase their store. 

The real aristocracy of the country, if we may 
use such a term in connection with iheae 
savages, is the hunter whose prowess is indi- 
cated by the number of skin rings bound about 
his weapon — each ring showing an animal 
brought down — or the warrior who has distin- 
guished himself in battle, or the man who has 
dared to penetrate into a region tiU then 
unknown. These hold the highest place in 
public esteem, and are notunfrequently selected 
for important offices at court. 
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" Men are borh equal," says the philoso- 
pher. Alas ! in African forest or in the 
Courts of Europe the reverse has ever 
been the case. As a sample of the people 
to be met wiih in that quarter of the 
globe, we quote our authors* account of 
The Hans* aaH lu People. 

The natiTes of ibis part of the conUnent, 
who are called ma-hungo, have a special type, 
very different to that which distinguishes the 
people further south. From the moment of 
oar entry into Matamba, we began to remark 
that difference principally observable in the 
colour of the skin and the mode of dressing 
the hair. To the jet black of the Jinga had 
succeeded the mahogany hue of the Ma- 
hongo ; and in place of the trim bands and 
phuts of the former, we found a far more 
simple style adopted in the Matamba. The 
Ma-bongo men do not plait their hair at all, 
but either leave the wool alone, or, shaving a 
portion of the head, adorn the sides with blue 
glass beads or other more common ones. 

Their dress is a simple cloth suspended 
from the girdle, with a brass bracelet on the 
wrist ; they carry a musket whereof the metal 
is kept clean and well polished, and occasion- 
ally a curved sabre of the old huzzar fashion, 
with metal sheath. 

They out away the two front teeth to the 
gum, and sometimes the two lower ones also^ 
which gives them a most repulsive appearance. 
In their mode of life they are barbarous to a 
high degree. They anoint and disfigure their 
bodies with oil and clay, and they carry with 
them in consequence a bouquet that is percep- 
tible at several yards' distance. 

Both men and women smoke incessantly. 
Nicotiana tabcieum with a large lance-shaped 
leaf abounds, together with another quality 
having a round leaf {N, ru$Hea or vulgaris 9) 
that is sold by the leaf or in small conical 
pilea in which it is packed. Their most invete- 
rate vice, however, is that of snuff-taking, 
which all more or less indulge in. They use 
for the purpose ovlindrical boxes, wherein 
they put the dried or toasted leaf, that is 
pounded with a small wooden pestle, and they 
add pepper to it to give the mixture a more 
pungent flavour. Their mode of taking it is 
peculiar : thrusting into the box a stalk of the 
massambala with part of the ear attached, as 
if it were a spoon, they fill the little cavity 
with snuff, carry it to the nostrils, and inhale 
it with a powerful sniff. The operation so 
far is the mere indulgence of a rice ; but with 
most of them it does not stop there, for the 
operator^ introducing the little spoon for a 
second time into the box, smears all the upper 
lip with the powder, which sticks there reaciily 
enough through the running from the nose, 
and this done, he or she seems very proud of 
the disgusting result. 

We said he or she, for the ladies indulge in 
this habit quite as frequently as their lords, 
and the effect may bo imagined when, their 
mouths and noses plastered over with the 
yellow powder, they open their lips and dis- 
play their toothless jaws ! 

As we are upon the subject of the gentler 
sex, we will add a few more words about these 
degenerate daughters of Bve. The women of 
the Hungo arc, in general, far uglier than the 
men, and their savage appearance is in har- 
mony only with the soil on which they live. 
The mahogany colour of the skin, not uni- 
formly tinted, but often patched and spotty, 
is not by any means so agreeable to the eye as 
the shiny jet of the natives further south. As 
one meets them abroad en grande toilette {thtit 
is to say as bare as the palm of one's hand) with 
a layer of clay upon their heads to keep down 
the woolly hair, a pipe in the mouth, a snuff- 
box daogling from the girdle, powerful limbs 
(many of them are five feet nine inches in 
height), a basket suspended by a narrow 



leather thong from their foreheads, and bang- 
ing down the back — a feeling of pity is mingled 
with the disgust which the sight of them occa- 
sions. 

They seem to have the most sovereign con- 
tempt for any sort of clothing, if we except a 
little scrap of baize, which they wear like an 
apron, only behind instead of before. Thirty 
times to one they rejected the cloth we offered 
them, taking b^uls in preference, to adorn 
the flat tresses that surround their beads, and 
which represent the labour of months— perfect 
nests, wherein the parasites must lead a quiet, 
peaceful life, and multiply undisturbed. If by 
any chance they did accept a piece of cloth, 
they gave it to their husband, or wrapped their 
child in it, or made any use of it rather than 
to cover their own nakedness. 

They appear to be held in esteem merely as 
beasts of burthen ; and if we had any doubt 
concerning the existence of love as a senti- 
ment among the tribes furtiier south, we can 
have no hesitation in affirming that not a 
scintilla of it is to be found here. Every- 
thing is absolutely practical. A man appre- 
ciates his cows far more than he does his 
wives, and will make sacrifloes to recover the 
former if stolen or strayed, but, as to the 
latter, they may disappear without any hue or 
cry being made after them. 

The dances to which we have more than 
once referred in the course of our narrative 
are practised here, but all their grotesqueness 
has disappeared, and left nothing but the 
obscenity, in which the women take the most 
active part. 

One of the dangers to an African traveller 
is fire, and, unfortunately, the explorers 
lost much in this way, just as the worst 
part of the journey had been accomplished. 
The chief conclusions at which our authors 
arrive is that the higher the country, the 
better the people, but that the life of the 
African is simple and primitive, and his 
social condition very gross. They thus 
write of 

Neffr« BellfflMi. 

Not considering fetishism as a form of re- 
ligion, and in the absence of such worship as 
is bestowed upon material substances, we per- 
sist in maintaining that the negro possesses 
none. It must not, however, be assumed that 
we dispnte the existenoe of religion among 
the African natives, merely from the simple 
fact of our not assimilating that which we saw 
there to what we ourselves know upon the 
subject ; but because not a single evidence or 
act hinted to ns in any manner whatsoever a 
tendency that way. 

If, however, to constitute a theogony it is 
sufficient to have the simplest sentiment of 
fear (thus implicating in a certain indirect 
way the consciousness that man entertains of 
something superior to himself), then we be- 
lie?e all humanity has a religion. This, how- 
ever, is not the fact, as Sir John Lubbock very 
justly observes, for "we cannot admit as proof 
of the existence of religion the fear of a child 
in the dark," to which we will add, or the 
terror of a man who, in the obscurity of night 
approaches the graves of his fellows. 

By the acquisition of a fetish, the negro 
supposes that he possesses a resource, but to 
which he attaches no particular notion, and 
from which, at most, he derives the satisfac- 
tion of possessing an object having a preserva- 
tive influence against some unforeseen evil. 
The said object, in fact, does not imply the 
idea of any connexion iv ith a superior Beings 
whose good graces the fetish might have the 
power to attain, but a mere material means, 
invested with formula more or less magical to 
counterbalance actions in struggling with 
which he might, if unaided, prove impotent. 



It is concentrated magic, the complete reverse 
of religion. 

And not only does religion not exist, but we 
have arrived at the conviction that the senti- 
ments which its influence awakens and forti- 
fies, are extremely rare. For is not religion — 
apart from the fact of putting man in relation 
with the Divinity — the true moral law, the 
cardinal point wherebv conscience begins to 
steer its course along the tracks of good and 
of evil, a perfect scale whereon are marked the 
sentiments, as they gprow in the just measure 
of man's progress therein ? 

Be this as it may, we feel perfectly satisfied 
that those idyllic tales of certain travellers 
who conceived natives possessed of refined 
sentiments, and who have put on record how a 
mi^rot%e or young girl refused in marriage a 
man whom she did not love, had no founda- 
tion out of their own lively, creative fancy. 

Further extracts might be given ; but 
enough has been quoted to show that 
these latest volumes, *' From Benguellato 
the Territory of Yacca," are a valuable 
addition to the never-ending story of 
African travel and adventure. 



SOME RECENT COMMENTARIES.* 

Commentaries are by no means losing 
their ancient place in sacred literature. 
Indeed, they seem to be making a larger 
place for themselves than ever. Preachers 
are multiplying every day, and preachers 
form the constituency to which the 
writers of commentaries must princi- 
pally look for readers. Their preparation 
involves an incalculable amount of pains 
and skill ; and one hopes that in nearly 
every instance these earnest and inde- 
fatigable men are, in some measure, re- 
warded. Perhaps it might seem to 
many outsiders that the meaning of every 
verse in Holy Scripture has been so care- 
fully threshed out, that all the wheat 
has long since been garnered and marketed 
for the use of practical divines and 
preachers. A very slight acquaintance 
with the range and methods of Biblical 
criticism would suffice to dispel such an 
illusion from the minds of these people. 
The treatment of Scripture which is usually 
adopted in commentaries would be found 
to be far from exhaustive ; and, indeed, 
each new commentator seems, more or 
less, to furnish additional reasons and 
inducements for others to discuss, and, 
perhaps to controvert his positions. But, 
apart from the particular views which may 
be taken of the meaning of Scripture, 
there are various objects contemplated by 
these writers and critics, which all have 
weight in determining their motives for 
undertaking the labour involved in the 
production of commentaries. Hence we 
have commentaries prepared for "Eng- 
lish readers,*' meaning such persons who 
want to know as much as they can about 
the original Scriptures without the task of 
learning the languages in which they were 
written ; and commentaries for " Preachers, ** 



• The Book of Psalms Exegetcally and Practically 
Considered. By David Thomas, D.D. Vol. I. London : 
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A Commentary on St. Paul's Epistle to the Corinthians. 
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"Pulpit Commentaries," and "Homiletic," 
as well as " Critical," and " Practical " 
commentaries. And thus it comes about 
that Dr. David Thomas— " Thomas of 
Stockwell," as he was called for many a 
year — ^has issued the first volume of 
77ie Book of Psalms^ Exes^etically and 
Practically Considered (Dickinson), which 
is the first of a series of volumes under 
the title of "My Homilistic Library," and 
will contain the whole of the works which 
have appeared in the Homilist^ from the 
pen of its late editor, Dr. Thomas. Upon 
the sixty-one psalms included in the 
present volume, there are eighty-four 
"homiletic sketches," and thirty-five 
"sermonic slippings.*' While many of 
them are ingenious in construction, 
original in conception, and suggestive 
and practical in teaching, there are some 
in which these qualities are conspicuous 
by their absence. But this, we suppose, 
may be a necessity of the case. Much 
more satisfactory, to our thinking, are the 
exegetical and historical notes which 
are prefixed to the homilies. The best 
writers upon the Psalms have been 
laid under contribution for the elucida- 
tion of the text, and the result is, that fre- 
quently a fresh and striking light is thrown 
upon both obscure and familiar passages. 
But Dr. Thomas is too independent and 
fearless a thinker to be content with the 
mere journey-work of collecting and join- 
ing together the opinions of scholars. He 
has the courage of his convictions, and 
expresses himself in trenchant language. 
" Because I have strenuously endeavoured 
to free myself from all theological predic- 
tions," he says in his preface, " and to be 
independent in my researches into the 
meaning of this book, I have not been 
able to see what most of my predecessors 
have seen — much moral excellence in the 
character of David, satisfactory reasons 
for his awful imprecations, or many, if 
any. Messianic references in the whole 
book." To him, the manner in which 
such writers as Spurgeon and Bonar 
can write — say, of the thirty -fifth Psalm — is 
not only amazingly absurd, but blasphe- 
mous. So far from this psalm being pro- 
phetically descriptive of the Messiah, he 
holds that it is " eternally antagonistic 
to the teachings of His Sermon on the 
Mount, and to the tenor of His whole 
life.'* Writers who can justify a psalm, 
the meaning of which when reduced to 
simple but expressive English, is, " If 
Thou wilt damn mine enemies I shall be 
happy," on the ground that it is an out- 
burst of "righteous passion,*' " may just 
as well call David's adultery righteous 
adultery, David's lies righteous lies, and 
David's other crimes righteous crimes." 
He, therefore, treats the psalm as a speci- 
men of " revenge in prayer,'' and proceeds 
to divide it under the heads, "De- 
spicably presumptuous," " utterly merci- 
less," and "egotistically pious." This is 
boldness, indeed, but we venture to say that 
Dr.Thomas will win more sympathisers than 



hiake enemies by the fearless expression 
bf convictions which many have cherished 
Who have lacked the courage to express 
khem. We honestly believe with him, that 
hiany thoughtful people are driven from 
our churches, and have stumbling-blocks 
placed in the way of their faith, by the 
"monstrous expositions," and "sanctilo- 
quent extravagances " in which not a few 
preachers indulge. If the other two 
volumes are equal to this one, the work 
when completed ought to stand side by . 
side vnth those of Perowne, Spurgeon, J 
Delitzsch, and other great expositors, as 
supplementary and corrective to them. We 
should add, that, as regards paper, letter- 
press, and binding, the volume leaves no- 
thing to be desired. 

The Commentary on St PauPs Epistles 
to the Corinthians, by Mr. Joseph Agar 
Beet, is a work of a very different charac- 
ter from that of Dr. Thomas. Mr. Beet 
is a quiet, learned, precise, and, generally 
faking, orthodox writer, who has de- 
voted himself with much zeal to the expo- 
sition of Scripture. His " Commentary 
on the Romans " attracted considerable 
attention on the part of eminent divines. 
Bishop EUicott said it was " most carefully 
Executed ] " Dr. Vaughan characterised it 
as " a remarkable contribution to the sound 
theology of England and of the Church ; " 
and Dean Perowne said he valued it 
greatly. The Congregationalist remarked 
that it was " by a long way the ablest ex- 
position to the Romans which had ap- 
peared for many years, and that it was 
peculiarly adapted for the requirements 
of the time;" and the British Quar- 
terly Review went so far as to say, that, 
" Among all the expositions of this great 
epistle with which we are acquainted, we 
are disposed to give this a place in the 
foremost r^nk." With such opinions from 
quarters so diverse and important, it may 
be supposed that Mr. Beet will have a 
cordial welcome with his new volume on 
the Epistles to the Corinthians. We have 
no doubt as to his carefulness and 
honesty, indeed, perhaps, he is just a little 
too careful. Our own notion is that it is 
quite possible to be too punctilious in deal- 
ing with the letter of Holy Scripture, and to 
see meanings which those never saw who 
were the writers of its several books. 

We have looked at the twenty-first sec- 
tion of this commentary dealing with the 
first Epistle. This section treats of the 
well-known passage in the eleventh chapter 
giving St. Paul's statement concerning 
the Lord's Supper. We cannot say that 
we see in this statement all that Mr. Beet 
finds in it. Somehow, commentators have 
a way of making far too much of the literal 
interpretation of documents with which 
they are called to deal. It is true that 
Mr. Beet suggests, as the result of his study 
of the Apostle's language, many considera- 
tions about the Lord's Supper which will 
be interesting to ministers and students, 
and will prot^bly, in the main, be endorsed 
by most ofthem ; but we arc surprised to find 



him coming to conclusions which surely 
cannot be warranted by St Paul's state- 
ment We do not clearly see how the 
author can accept any other position for 
himself than that of a pronounced Sacra- 
mentarian. It is true that he writes 
with some breadth of view in referring 
to the essential agreement of the four 
accounts which are given us of the insti- 
tution of the Lord's Supper. Not that 
the breadth is after all very broad, for he 
says, "We can well conceive that the 
Holy Spirit, who, if Paul's view be correct, 
preserved the sacred writers from theolo- 
gical error, and exerted upon them a 
directive influence which we cannot 
measure exactly, nevertheless forbore 
to save them from trivial verbal 
inaccuracies, and aided them only so far 
as his aid was needful for the ends he had 
in view." But we do not sympathise with 
the strong ground which he takes in ex- 
plaining the advantages of the observance 
of the Supper, and the imperative obliga- 
tions for its observance. He rejects 
transubstantiarion, and, so far as we un- 
derstand him, consubstantiation ; that is, 
the view of Rome and of the Lutheran 
Church, holding that, " no hint is given in 
the words either of Christ or of Paul, of any 
change in the substance of the consecrated 
elements." He speaks of Zwingle's view as 
extreme and rationalistic, but considers that 
Calvin's agrees in the main with the expo- 
sition of the words of Christ and of Paul 
which he himself has given in this volume. 
He concludes that the differences be- 
tween the Roman, Lutheran, and Re- 
formed teaching, are not so great as at first 
sight they appear ; indeed, that they are 
rather verbal than real. He is unable to 
agree with the Roman Church on this 
subject, mainly because of the necessity 
which Rome recognises for the priestly con- 
secration and distribution of the elements. 
But he regards faith and the Lord's 
Supper as instruments by which we lay hold 
on Christ : indeed, he considers that the 
command of Christ makes participation 
in the Supper " an essential condition of 
salvation." It is curious to notice how 
he seeks to square this view with a 
generous treatment of members of the 
Society of Friends. He considers that 
" they lose much by refusing even in 
ignorance to obey the express and solemn 
command of Christ" 

The light which this particular section 
casts upon Mr. Beet's qualities as a com- 
mentator, is, we conceive, important for 
those who want to know what can be said 
by an author who attaches great value 
to the literal sense of Scripture, and 
who has a fairly generous regard for the 
opinions of others. 



M. E. O'DONOVAN, the Central Asian trareUer. 
recently returned from Merv, is commenGing a series 
of lectures before Tarious literary and scientific asso- 
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sophic and Scientific Institute of Newetst]e>iipon« 
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MR. MYERS' NEW VOLUME * 
Admirers of Mr. Myers will be at once 
pleased and disappointed with his new 
effort. The distinctive feature of the 
former volume was Sf, Paul^ a poem 
written in a metre which Mr. Myers has 
made peculiarly his own, and of which he 
is a perfect master. The present volume 
contains no new pieces in this metre, and 
of the three published formerly, and now 
out of print, only one — Love and Faith — 
is reprinted. This is, undoubtedly, the 
finest of the three, but why are Persever- 
ance and Friendship and Hope kept from 
us? Surely such verses as the following 
are worth preserving : — 

Children of God ! and each as be ie straying 
Lights on his feUovr with a soft surprise^ 

Hearkens, perohance^ the whisper of his pray- 
ing. 
Catches the human answer of his eyes. 

Then having met they speak and they re-* 
member 
All are one family, their sire is one, 
Cheers them with June and slays them with 
December, 
PortioBB to eaoh the shadow and the sun. 

Therefore, his children hold to one another, 
Speak of a hope and tarry till the end^ 

Strong in the bond of sister and of brother^ 
Safe in the fellowship of friend and friend. 

Everything, in fact, which Mr. Myers 
has written in this metre has a fresh- 
ness and force, which make us very un- 
willing to let any of it die ; we cannot help 
suggesting that Mr. Myers should include, 
in the next edition of St. Paul^ every- 
thing eke which he has written in the 
same metre. 

Turning now to that part of the volume 
which is new to us, we find four philoso- 
phic poems in the heroic couplet — The 
Implicit Promise of Immortality^ On Art 
as an Aim in Life^ The Passing of Youth, 
and jyu Renewal of Youth, Accepting 
these as the most important part of the 
booky we note that Mr. Myers aims now 
at a mastery of the heroic metre, which 
he, perhaps, feels is more suited to the 
character of his thought than the buoyant 
enthusiasm of the metre of St. PauL In 
his incomparable essay on Virgil^ pub- 
Ibhed in the Fortnightly Review^ he has 
already shown his power of managing this 
form of verse, and has given us some 
specimens of translations from Virgil 
which we think quite unapproached as 
exact renderings of the peculiar dignity 
and charm of the original. The poems 
before us do not disappoint this promise. 
Everything that Mr. Myers writes — prose 
as well as poetry — expresses emotion with 
the reality and vividness of a master. He 
possesses in an extraordinary degree the 
power of saying fully what he feels. St, 
Pauly and the Essays on Virgil and 
Wordsworth, are the most conspicuous 
proofs of this, but it is the evident charac- 
teristic of all Mr. Myers' writings. The 
poems we are considering show no falling 
ofiFin this respect, but they strike us as in 
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a certain degree tentative and fragmen- 
tstfy. The four philosophical poems read 
like parts of a larger work, and impress 
us as written with more or less difficulty. 
St, Paul was remarkable for its effortless 
spontaneity ; we felt that the author was 
only giving us of his abundance, that he 
did not come to an end because he 
had no more to say. We think, there- 
fore, that Mr. Myers may yet write a 
greater poem in his new metre than any in 
the volume before us. He has evidently 
studied Lucretius very deeply ; but he has 
not acquired the master's vehemence or 
his unconsciousness. Mr. Myers is too 
fastidious in his avoidance of common- 
place argument, and of repetition of what 
has been said before. Lucretius, at all 
Events, in his intense eagerness to con- 
vince, crams everything into his poem, 
however dull or obvious, and it is in 
enforcing obvious truths that he is often 
most original However, it is only from 
this very high standpoint that we venture 
to find fault. The poems we have men- 
tioned contain passages of surprising force 
and beauty, and everywhere we find that 
delicate discrimination and exact render- 
ing of emotional moods, which we have 
before alluded to. The versification re- 
minds us both of Mr. William Morris, and 
of Mr. Swinburne, and we occasionally 
trace George Eliot's influence ; but there 
is no direct imitation of any of these 
writers ; Mr. Myers' st^le is h is own. 

Our first quotation is from Ammergauy 
which, as a whole, is open to the charge 
of heterogeneousness, but contains some 
very fine passages. On Wordsworth Mr. 
Myers is always worth listening to :— 

Wordsworth: 
To such a man, hy self -surrender wise. 
With the one soul of all things in his eves. 
To such a life, emhosomed and enf urled 
In the old unspoken beauty of the world. 
Might Nature with a sweet relenting show 
More of herself than men by knowledge know; 
Till, if he caught the soundless sighing breath 
Wherewith the whole creation travaileth— 
If once to human ears revealed could be 
The immemorial secret of the sea — 
By such great lessons might that man attain 
A life which is not pleasure, is not pain— » 
A life collected, elemental, strong, 
A sacrosanct tranquillity of song. 
Fed by the word unheard, the sight unseen. 
The breath that passes man and God between. 
When ere the end comes is the end bef^un, 
And the One Soul has flown into the One. 

From The Passing of Youth we take a 
description of 

Moonllictit on the Lakefi. 

So dimly glad may some lone heart recall 
Perchance a magic end of evenfall. 
When far on misty fells the moon has made 
An argent fleece, and neither shine nor shade ; 
Hills beyond hilh she silvers as she sails ; 
Hills beyond hiUs, and valleys in the vales ; 
TiU they that float and watch her scarcely 

feel 
The liquid darkness tremble at the keel. 
Beholding scarce behold her, hardly dare 
To look one look through that onchaiuted air. 
Lest some unknown God should no longer hide 
His glory from His creatures glorified, 
Shoiud shine too manifest, too soon disnlay 
To eyes that dream the immeasurable day. 



. As specimens of the philosophical ele- 
ment of the poems, we will take two 
extracts from 71u Renewal of Youth : — 
So thrives not Love; nor his great glory k 

shed 
On thomless summers and a rosy bed ; 
Nor oft mid all things fair and full content 
Soars he to rapture, blooms to ravishment ; — 
But even as Beauty is bo vain image wrought 
By man's mere senses or adventurous thoughtj 
But foimte austere maintain her lovesome 

youth. 
And Beauty is the splendid bloom of truth ;— 
Bo Love is Virtue's splendour; flame that 

starts 
From the struck anvil of impassioned hearts ; — 
Who i^ough sometimes their Faradisal care 
Be but to till Life's field and leave it f air^ — 
For some sweet years charged only to prolong 
Their lives' decline in new lives clear of 

wrong I — 
Yet oftener these by sterner lessons taught 
Shall know the hours when love is all or 

naught, 
When strong pains borne together and high 

deeds done — 
Ay, sundering Death by severance welds in 
one. 
The following is the peroration of the 
same poem : — 
Live then and love; thro' life thro' lovie is 

won 
All thy fair Future shall have dared and done : 
Whate'er the aeons unimagined keep 
Stored for thy trial in the viewless deep ; 
Thouj^h thy sad path should lead thee un- 
afraid 
Lonely thro' age-long avenues of shade ; — 
Though in strange worlds, on many a ghostly 

morn. 
Thy soul dishorned shall shudder and be 

forlorn;— 
Tet with thee still the World- Soul's onset goes ; 
Wind of the Spirit on all those waters blows ; 
Still in all lives a Presence inlier known 
Is Light and Truth and all men's and thine 

own; 
Still o'er thy hid soul brooding as a dove 
With Love alone redeems the wounds of Love 1 
StiU mid the wildering air, the eternal stnfe. 
Bears for Life's ills the healing gift of tide. 
Live thou and love ! so best and only so 
Can thy one soul into the One SoUl flow, — 
Can thy small life to Life's great centre flee> 
And thou be nothing, and the Lord in thee. 
And, therefore, whoso reaches, whoso knows 
This ardent peace ; this passionate repose, — 
In whomsoe'er from the heart forth shall 

swell 
The indwelling tide, the inborn Emmanuel, — 
Their peace no kings, no warritig worlds de- 
stroy. 
No strangers intermeddle and mar their joy ; 
These lives can neither Alp on Alp upborne 
Hurl from the Glooming or the Thundering 

Horn, 
Nor Nile, uprisen with all his waters, atay 
Their march aerial and irradiant way ; — 
Who are in God's band, and round about them 

thrown 
The light invisible of a land unknown ; 
Who are in Qod^s hand ; in quietness can wait 
Age, pain, and death, and aU that men call 

Fate:— 
What matter if thou hold thy loved ones prest. 
Still with closed arms upon thy yearning 

breast, 
Or with purged eyes behold them hand in 

hand 
Come in a vision from that lovely land, — 
Or only with great heart and spirit sure 
Deserve them and await them and endure ; 
Knowing well no shocks that fall, no years that 

flee. 
Can sunder Go^l from these, or Qodfrom thee ; 
Nowise 80 far thy loveirom^eji5;s»ii JQa-m 
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Ai past the mansions of His endless home. 
Hereat, my soul, go softly ; not for long 
Buns thy still hour from prime till evensong ; 
Gome shine or storm, rejoice thee or endure. 
Set is thy course and all thy haven is sure ; 
Nor guide be thine through halcyon seas or 

wild 
Save the child's heart and trust as of the child. 

This, surely, is very noble poetry ; but 
we must quote one other passage : — 
Ah, friend, I have not said it : who shall tell 
In wavering words the hope unspeakable ? 
Which he who once has known will labour long 
To set forth sweetly in persuasive song. 
Tea, many hours with hopeless art will try 
To save the fair thing that it shall not die ; 
Then after all despairs, and leaves to-day 
A hidden meaning in a nameless lay. 

The meaning here is so delicately and 
clearly given that the passage almost dis- 
proves itself; but yet undoubtedly a 
change has come over the spirit of the 
poetry of the author of S^. FauL It is 
sadder and far less buoyant, and, though 
the tendency is conquered in the perora- 
tion of the last poem, it is not subdued. 
Who shall tell 

In wavering words the hope unspeakable P 

Mr. Arnold has expressed perfectly and 
for ever the deep melancholy and forlorn- 
ness of the age ; Mr. Tennyson does not 
always get beyond its doubt. Mr. 
Browning, in Abt Voglersjid similar work, 
has struck a higher note ; but his philo- 
sophy is too indefinite and mystical to 
satisfy the yearnings of any large section 
of men. The poet Mr. Myers calls for is 
yet to come — the man who shall express in 
his poetry some such concrete and yet 
universal religion as the author of PAt7(h 
c/iris fm has giytn us in prose. 



STUDIES OF ENGLISH AUTHOIRS, 

BY PETER BAYNE, M.A*» LL.D. 



CHABLE8 KING8LEY. 

AN AXrrHOR's BOOKS AND HIS CHARACTER 
— ALTON LOCKE— KINGSLEY'S IMITATIVE 
WRITING SANDY MACKAYE. 

When a man writes books, especially if 
the writing of them is one of the main 
occupations of his life, we may safely 
believe that we have in them the most 
trustworthy record and emblem of him- 
sel£ Like almost all general propositions 
applied to human nature and human life, 
this requires to be qualified; and per- 
haps it is absolutely true only if we pre- 
viously lay it down that a man's aspira- 
tions and admirations, deliberately given 
to the world in his hours of silence, denote 
his true self, his deepest being, more accu- 
rately than the hap-hazard incidents, ran- 
dom talk, or even the habitual demeanour, 
of his daily life. This may, I think, be 
very strongly maintained. Be the spite- 
fulness, intrigue, and tattle of Pope's 
personal history as bad as Mr. Elwin 
says, I shall still believe that the praise 
of virtue, honour, and truth which thrills 
and glitters in his poems reveals to us 
his inmost heart. The soul of Pope is 
there ; all else is circumstance. Nor is it 



in his peevish vanities, and puerile affecta- 
tions, and reckless self-indulgence that I 
find the real Byron, but in the burning 
sympathy with freedom, the fiery indigna- 
tion against wrong, the sturdy truthful- 
ness and the passionate honour that 
glow in the noblest passages of 
his poems. Carlyle lives for ever in 
the French Revolution and Cromwell^ and 
it is but Carlyle's ape, a pitiful caricature 
of Carlyle, that we have in the bitter talk 
of his dyspeptic and sorrow-cra;Eed old 
age. But a peculiarly endearing light 
falls on a man eminent in literature when 
his correspondence and the records of his 
daily life show not only that he lived up 
to his own ideal, buc that the failings and 
blemishes of his books were not reflected 
in his letters and conversation. It was 
thus a charming surprise for the whole 
world of readers when it appeared, from 
Macaulay's biography, that the great Whig 
essayist, who seemed grandly superior to 
all the weaknesses of humanity, and hardly 
to know emotion except in connection with 
its literary uses, was the playful, child- 
enchanting " Uncle Tom," the most tender- 
hearted of men, who loved his sisters more 
than all but one in a thousand husbands 
love their wives. The true Macaulay, the 
vertebral column, the vital organs, the 
deliberately-thinking brain of the man, are 
in his books. Him we prize, him we defer 
to ; but it is the every-day Macaulay, with 
tears on his cheek as he reads some old 
Homeric story or a bright smile in his 
eyes when a swarm of happy children, not 
his own, comes clustering round his 
knees, that we love. When we have him 
in both aspects our knowledge is complete 
and our pleasure unbounded. 

As with Macaulay, so is it, to my 
thinking, with Kingsley. I not only 
understand him better when I turn from 
his books to his letters, but find that 
precisely those characteristics which are 
not quite satisfactory in his books are 
cancelled and disappear in his private 
life. In a criticism on Alton Locke^ by 
Carlyle, a criticism highly favourable in 
the main, the book is declared to be 
"definable as crude,^' The fire in it 
required to be tempered. " To make the 
malt sweet," said Carlyle, '* the fire should 
and must be slow.'' In this, and in 
all Kingsley's other books, there is an 
air of haste, of over-excitement. The 
dogmatism is so vehement as to seem 
presumptuous. All this is, perhaps, more 
in manner than in matter, for no author 
is more generous than Kingsley in the 
recognition of what is due to others ; but 
his books convey to me the notion of one 
who is arrogantly confident in his own 
opinions, and ready to browbeat the world 
for not listening to him. In his corres- 
pondence we discern the thorough 
humility, the genuine modesty, that 
accompanied all his ardour. '^Pray 
for me," he writes once to Maurice; 
" I could lie down and cry at times. 
A poor fool of a fellow, and yet feel- 



ing thrust upon all sorts of great and 
unspeakable paths, instead of being left in 
peace to classify butterflies and catch 
trout." If we realise all that this implies, 
we shall not only feel that it sheds a very 
tender light upon the personal character 
of Kingsley, but acknowledge that there 
was no small exercise of self-sacrifice in 
that devotion to the cause of the poor, 
that earnest endeavour, extending through 
many years, and forming the main im- 
pulse in a variety of schemes, which is so 
fervently expressed in Yeast and Alton 
Locke^ to benefit the working classes. 

Crude as it may be when tried by the 
highest standards, Alton Locke is a de- 
cided improvement upon Yec^t. Alton 
the hero, tailor though he is, has far more 
of poetic life in him than Lancelot. He is 
visible and audible to us, no mere lat>el for 
certain opinions, and we conceive some- 
thing like aflection for him. He belongs 
to a class of fictitious personages 
which is, on the whole, unpleasant 
— the class of characters introduced 
into novels for didactic purposes. 
Felix Holt is of the order — a much 
more disagreeable person than Alton 
Locke. So is Daniel Deronda, in whom 
priggish insufferability roaches a climax. 
Alton Locke is a very mild form of bore 
in comparison with Holt or Deronda. His 
history, as told by Kingsley, bristles with 
improbabilities, yet we think of him as an 
actual acquaintance. He does not prose 
so awfully as Deronda, and his conceit, 
though a vigorous plant, is not so porten- 
tous as Felix Holt's. 

I do not know of a character in any 
other book that could have served Kings- 
ley as the orij^inal of Alton Locke, but 
throughout the novel we are conscious of 
powerful influence from other writers, es- 
pecially Carlyle and Maurice. In some of 
the minor sketching, he freely avails him- 
self of suggestions from a still more 
popular author. I shall quote a short 
passage in proof of this statement It de* 
tails sundry experiences of Alton Locke, 
on the night when his mother turned him 
out of doors on account of his avowal of 
sceptical opinions. On being turned out, 
he had gone some distance away, and then 
returned and, finding the gate locked, had 
stolen over the palings and looked at the 
shuttered windows and closed door. 
Alton I^ocke la the Street. 

Sickened at heart, I was olamberin^ hack 
affain, looking behind me towuxU the window^ 
when I felt a stroDg grip on my collar, and, 
turning round, had a policeman's lantern 
flashed in my face. 

" Hullo, young 'un, and whafc do yon waat 
here P ** with a strong emphasia, after the 
fashion of polioemen, on all his pronouns. 

" Hush ! or you'Jl alarm my mother ! " 

"Oh, eh I Forgot the latch-key, you suck- 
ing Don Juan, that's it, is it ? Late home from 
the Victory P " 

I told him simply how the case stood, and 
entreated him to get me a night's lodging, 
assuring him that my mother would not admit 
me, or I ask to be admitted. 

The policeman seemed pnasled, bnt after 
scratching his hat iniLiea A his head for some 
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Beconds, replied. " This here is the dodge — jon 
goes outaide and lies down on the kerb*tione ; 
whereby I spies you a-sleeping in the streets, 
contrary to act o' Parliament ; whereby it is 
my duty to take you to the station-house; 
whereby you geta a night's lodging free ffra- 
cioaa for nothing, and company perwided by 
Her Majesty." " Oh, not to the station-house/' 
I cried, in shame and terror. " Werry well ; 
then you must keep moying all night continu- 
ally, whereby you ayoids the hack, or else 
you goes to a two-penny rope shop and gets a 
lie down: ^Andyour buiuiie you'd best leave 
at my house. Two-penny rope society a'n't 
particular. I'm going off my beat ; you walk 
home with me and leave your traps. Every- 
body knows me— €k>steIlo,y 21, that's my num- 
ber." 

So on I went with the kind-hearted man, 
who preached solemnly to me all the way on 
the fifth commandment. But I heard very 
little of it ; for before I had proceeded a 
quarter of a mile, a deadly faintness anddissi- 
neas came over me ; I staggered, and feU 
against tho railings. 

** And have yon been a drinking arter all ? " 
"I never — a drop in my life — nothing but 
bread and water this fortnight." And it was 
true. I had been paying for my own food, and 
had stinted mjself to such an extent^ 
that between starvation, want of sleep, and 
over-exertion, I was worn to a shadow, and the 
last drop had filled the cup: the evening's 
scene and its consequences had been too much 
for me, and in the middle of an attempt to 
ezpllon jnatters to the policeman, I drooped on 
the pavement, bruising my face heavily. He 
picked me up, put me under one arm and my 
bundle under tne other, and was proceeding 
on his march, when three men came rollicking 
up. 

"Hullo, Poleax—Costello— What's that? 
Work for us? A demp, unpleasant body?" 
" Oh, Mr. Bromley, sir. Hope you're well, sir. 
Werry rum go this here, sir. I finds this cove 
in the streets. He says his mother turned him 
out o' doors. He seems very fair spoken, 
and very bad in he*8 head, and very bad in 
he's chest, and very bad in he's legs, he does. 
And I can't come to no conclusions respecting 
my conduct in this here case, nohow." 

" MemorialiBe the Health of Towns Commis- 
sion," suggested one. " Bleed him in the great 
toe," said the second. '* Put a blister on the 
back of his left eye-ball," said a third. " Case 
of male asterisks," observed the first. " £j. 
aqns pumpis pune quantum suff. Applioa- 
tur exter5 pro re nata J. Bromley, M.D., and 
don't he wish he may get through.'* 

It is obviously impossible to read this 
without thinking of Dickens, and the 
reminiscence of Dickens does not occur 
in the way of pleasant association enhanc- 
ing our satisfaction with Kingsley, but ac- 
companied by a vague and vexmg sense 
of reproduction and inferiority. We think 
of" beaks " that were more amosing than 
Costello V 21.^ and find in the rollicking 
medical students disappointing substi 
tutes for Bob Sawyer and Benjamin Allen, 
Kingsley, though full of spirit and gaiety, 
has almost no humour, almost no fun. 
You perceive that he is trying to 
make you laugh, you feel that he is him- 
self laughing, but you do not relax a 
feature ; and you are oppressed with the 
contrast thus presented to Charles 
Dickens, who set a whole generation on 
the roar, whose touch was as irresistible in 
the genesis of laughter as pepper taken into 
the nostrils is in that of sneezing. There is 
something artificial, also, in the Police- 



man's allusion to Don Juan, though it 
might be difficult to say wherein the arti- 
ficiality lies. Old Weller's remarks on 
'^Wenus** leave no such impressioa The 
influence of Carlyle and Maurice is not 
seen merely or so much in particular 
passages; it pervades the book, entering 
into its whole intellectual texture, warp 
and woof. 

The most successful character of the 
group — Sandy Mackaye — might pass for 
a powerful, though caricatured and in- 
adequate, portrait of Carlyle himself. 
Sandy has taken most of his ideas from 
Carlyle's books, and expresses them in 
language more like a poor imitation of 
Carlyle's than of anything else. Sandy is, 
indeed, a devout believer in Christianity 
and the Bible, but, at the date of Alton 
Locke (1850), Carlyle had not published 
tHhtxih^ Latter Day FamphUfs or theZ^ 
of John Sterlings and it was, to say the least, 
permissible to believe that the biographer 
of Cromwell was a Christian. It does not 
seem to have struck Carlyle that Mackaye 
showed him his own face in a glass, and 
I do not suppose that Kingsley had any 
thought of express delineation. Carlyle's 
estimate of the book as a whole was 
severely qualified, but he spoke with en- 
thusiasm of the old Scotsman. " Saunders 
Mackaye, my invaluable countryman in 
this book, is nearly perfect ; indeed, I 
greatly wonder how you did contrive to 
manage him— his very dialect is as if a 
native had done it, and the whole existence 
of the rugged old hero is a wonderfully 
splendid and coherent piece of Scotch 
bravura." This is extremely high praise 
from one who was a good judge and a 
pungent critic. The word "bravura" 
probably hints at the shortcoming which, 
in Carlyle's opinion, prevented Sandy 
Mackaye from being not only almost but 
altogether perfect. Sandy is rather too 
demonstrative. There is " the least little 
touch " of theatricality about him, a touch 
which hardly seems to accord with the 
sincerity and massive sense of his cha- 
racter. Would a real hero have had his 
room decorated as Sandy's was ? Rows 
of political caricatures hung on strings 
from the ceiling. Books which he disliked, 
High Tory and Benthamite, were " cruci- 
jfied, impaled through their covers, and 
suspended in all sorts of torturing atti- 
tudes." One book was selected for special 
dishonour. *' Right over the table figured 
a copy of Icon Basilike, dressed up in a 
paper shirt, all drawn over with figures of 
flames and devils, and surmounted by a 
peaked paper cap, like a victim at an 
auto-da Je*^ Rather hard measure for a 
work which is a really temperate plea on 
behalf of King Charles, and of which 
scores of editions were bought up after his 
execution ! 

The ablest chapter in the book — per- 
haps the best thing Kingsley ever did in 
prose— is that in which Sandy Mackaye 
opens Alton Locke's eyes to certain 
scenes in London. Alton had taken to 



rhyme, and produced a quantity of jing- 
ling nonsense about an isle in the Pacific, 
clothed in tropic verdure, but having in 
its centre a volcano which. 
Shaking a sinful isle with thundering shocks, 
Beproved the worshippers of stones and 
stocks. 

Sandy thought Alton might find better 
subjects in London than in the Pacific, 
and hurried him away* to a dismal 
alley, at whose mouth, right and left, 
stood a pawnbroker's shop and a gin- 
palace, like pillars of the gate of 
helL Alton, tender juvenile, intent upon 
sweetness and light, moans out a hint 
that all this is unpoetical. " Hech ! " 
cries Sandy, ''is there no heaven above 
them ther^ and the hell beneath them ? 
and God frowning, and the devil grinning ! 
No poetry there I Is no* the verra idea o' 
the classic tragedy defined to be, man con- 
quered by circumstance ? Canna ye see 
it there? And the verra idea of the 
modern tragedy, man conquering curcum- 
stance? And I'll show ye that, too, in 
many a ganet where no eye but the gude 
Grod's enters, to see the patience, and the 
fortitude, and the self-sacrifice, and the 
luve stronger than death, that's shining in 
the dark places o' the earth." 

Sandy is as good as his word. 
He leads Alton to a wretched garret, 
where a scene of haggard and squalid 
misery presents itself to his eye. A 
mother in the dotage of semi-starvation 
and old age, one daughter in the last 
stage of consumption, and two others 
slaving with the needle in order to get a 
bit of bread. The dying girl is religious, 
and her bed is haunted with visions of 
her Saviour. One of her sisters, rather 
than see her mother and the invalid die 
of want, has parted with her maidenly 
honour and adopted the shifts of the 
demi-monde. The old mother entreats Sandy 
to remonstrate with the erring daughter, 
and bid her repent. "Repent" — ex- 
claims the girl — " I have repented — I re- 
pent it every hour — I hate myself, and 
hate all the world, because of it; but I 
must — I must I cannot see her starve, 
and I cannot starve myself." There is 
poignant pathos in what follows : ** Oh ! if 
that fine lady as we we're making that riding- 
habit for, would just spare only half the 
money that goes in dressing her up to ride 
in the park, to send us out to the colonies, 
wouldn't I be an honest girl there ! — May 
be, an honest man's wife ! Oh, my God ! 
wouldn't I slave my fingers to the bone for 
him!" 

As the basis of all practical projects 
for the elevation of the working classes 
Kingsley takes the Christian religion. 
" Take all the heroes," he says, " pro- 
phets, poets, philosophers, where will you 
find the true demagogue, the speaker to 
man simply as man, the friend of pub- 
licans and sinners, the stern foe of the 
Scribe and the Pharisee, with whom was 
no respect of persons? Socrates and 
Plato Dr§?[feed?^%iCZcrdusht and 
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Confutzee, for all we know, were 
nobler still ; but what were they 
but the exclusive mystagogues of an 
enlightened few, like our own Emersons 
and Strausses, to compare great things 
with small ? What Gospel have they, or 
Strauss, or Emerson, for the poor, the 
suffering, the oppressed? The people's 
friend ; where will you find him, but in 
Jesus of Nazareth ? *' 

Great changes have taken place in the 
condition, the beliefs, and the prospects 
of working men in the thirty years that 
have passed since these words were 
written, but they are as true in them- 
selves, and as pertinent in iheir applica- 
tion at this hour, as the day they were 
penned. 

NOTES ON NOVEMBER MAGAZINES, 

Thb NineiteeiUh]Ceniwry for the present month 
fliTes its readers a decidedly strong namber. 
General Sir Frederick Boberts writes on the 
" Present State of the Army," thus supplying 
a seqael to the Mansion House speech which 
he made nearly two years a«fo. The General 
repudiates the idea which has got abroad, 
that he is an "uncompromising antagonist 
of the short-service system." He explains 
that this system is now considerably modi- 
fled as compared with its original form, 
and that thus some of its chief defects hare 
been removed. He urges, however, the neces- 
sity of forming a more efficient army reserve, 
and points out other defects in the army 
arrangements which he considers might be 
reme£ed by the application of merely com- 
mon sense rules. Mr. John Morley, released 
from his editorial connection with a leading 
monthly, has plainly no intention of allowing 
his active pen to rest. He contributes an 
article of nearly twenty pages on " Irish Eevo- 
lution and English liberalism." He is of 
opinion that " The Irish Question " is taking 
a more momentous tarn than has been known 
before. His suggestions are interesting, and 
no doubt valuable ; but his tone is not very 
hopeful, certainly not sanguine. Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre, M.P., gives an important artide on 
" Public Works in London," with plans. Mr. 
Lefevre maintains " that the Go?ernment, with- 
in the limits which are possible to it, is doing its 
best in respect of public works in London, which 
are not ot merely local concern," but shows that 
a vast sphere of activity and public ^irit still 
presents itself to those bodies which are 
responsible for the development of local im- 
provements. Professor Goldwin Smith gi?es 
what he calls " A Deferred Rejoinder '* on the 
subject of '* The Jews/' in which, with con- 
siderable effect, he replies to Dr. Adler. The 
Professor maintains that it is an error to sup- 
pose that the recent outbreaks of popular 
hatred against the Jews have had their source 
in religious fanaticism, and affirms that ** the 
main cause has always been the unhappy rela- 
tion of a wandering and parasitic race, retainin^^ 
its tribal seclusivene88,to the races among which 
it sojourns, and on the produce of whose labour 
it feeds." Mr. Matthew Arnold gives his much- 
talked-of "Liverpool Address," which was 
delivered at the opening of the session of Uni- 
versity College in that city, and which bristles 
with telling and characteristic points. Mr. 
Arnold generally supplies in every address, 
essay, or other work, which proceeds from his 
pen, one or more catch-words, or phrases, of 
which his would-be critics and censors of the 
Philistine order are not slow to make capital ; 
and lately, in certain audiences. With reference 
to the Liverpool speech here re-produced, it has 
merely been necessary to use the word "lucidity," 
with certain smphatic intonation, to secure a 



laugh and a cheer, which is certainly a tribute 
to Mr. Matthew Arnold. In an artddie on 
"BaUway Labour," a lady— Miss or Mrs. 
Harkness— -pleads for g^^eater opportunities 
of rest and recreation for this hard-worked 
class of public servants. She draws attention 
to the fact that the goods traffic on Sun- 
day interferes much more severely with the 
needful rest of railway servants than the pas- 
senger traffic. Dr. Jessop contributes one of 
his bright, sympathetic, suggestive papers on 
rural life in eastern counties, dealing espe- 
cially with what he calls "Superstition in 
Aroady." He tells some good and character- 
istic stories. There is a noteworthy article on 
"Modern Miracles," byR. F. Clarke, a mem- 
ber of the Society of Jesus. The remaining 
contributions are on ♦» The Irish Land Com- 
missioners/* "Notes on School Board Ques- 
tions," " The Ministry and the Cloture," and 
"England in Egypt." 

The Fortnightly appears for the first time 
under its new editor. Mr. T. H. T. Escott. Sir 
Samuel Baker writes of "The Reform of 
Egypt,'' an article abounding in information, 
and hopeful in its general drift. The key-note 
of it is that " if we intend to gain the confi- 
dence of the Egyptian people of all classes, we 
should interfere as little as possible with their 
institutions, and respect their prejudices." Sir 
Samuel Baker argues in favour <^ securing 
Egyptian independence by paying to Turkey 
the sum of ^£900,000 sterling, and suggests 
that England should guarantee this amount, 
by which means more than half the tribute 
paid by Egypt to Turkey would be 
saved, and a sinking fund would bs 
provided for the extinction of the loan. 
The Earl of Caroar?on gives an interesting 
historical study of "Lucius Carey, Lord 
Falkland." To an article on the "French 
Republic and Mens. Gambetta," the editor 
appends a note, stating that it "comes from 
a quarter which entitles it to be received as an 
authentic expression of Mons. Gambetta's 
ideas." Professor Moseley writes a sketch of 
" The Life and Work of the late Professor 
F. M. Balfour," lately so sadly and prema- 
turely closed by accidental death. Sir Bartle 
Frere gives a most interesting statement of 
his views on "The Future of Zululand and 
South Africa," contending for the desirability 
of a more definite and vigorous policy than 
has been hitherto followed by the British 
Government, and urging this alike in the in- 
terests of the native race^, Uie colonists, and 
England itself. Mr. F. W. H. Myers, under 
the heading, " A New Eirenicon," notices cri- 
tically but sympathetically the recently-pub- 
lished volume on ''Natural Reli|^n." The 
Hon. G. C. Broderick reviews the report of 
the Royal Agricultural Commission with re- 
ference to the " State and Prospects of British 
Agriculture in 1882." Mr. Broderick argues 
on behalf of a modification of our existing 
land system, and thinks that " When English 
landowners as a body cease to be almost sleep- 
ing partners, and bring to bear upon the busi- 
ness of cultivation the same intellif^ence 
and energy which are the life of British 
manufactures," things will turn out 
better than they have done lately. Mr. 
Healy, M.P., who ought to be an autho- 
rity upon a subject which, it must be con 
fessed, most people are sick of, explains to us, 
from his point of view, the spirit and purpose 
of "The Irish Pariiamentary Party." Pro- 
fessor Bryce presents to us " Some Aspects of 
American Life,** referring, in starting, to the 
views on that subject set forth in the recent 
novel. Democracy, on this subject. Mr. 
Bryce adopts a somewhat defensive tone, and 
contends that, " taking the American political 
system as a whole, tho shadows, regretable as 
they are, are less conspicuous than the lights," 
and that, " if it is to be judged by its tendency 
to promote the welfare and security of the 
pudiyidual dtizen, and give free scope to his 



exertions, it is as much superior to those of 
the great European countries, taking them 
altogether, as we in England hold our own t6 
be to the institutioiis of Germany on HtB one 
hand, or of France on the other." Artides 
on "The Eleventh Plague of Egypt," and 
" The State of the Opposition," and editorial 
notes on ^'Home and Foreign Affairs," com- 
pleto the number. 

The Contemporary begins with an article by 
M. Jules Simon, late Minister of Pnbtio In- 
struction in France, on the snbiect of " Pub- 
lic Education in France." ji. Simon do- 
scribes the present attitude of French paxties 
on the subject, noting the intolerant tone 
which has been adopted by the Mpresentatives 
of Rationalistic Atheism with respect to it 
M. Simon says, " As for us philosophers, us* 
moderate, us calm dispassionate Liberals, in- 
dependent of parties, seeking neither applause 
nor notoriety, and who wish for peace in the 
child's heart as in the City-street, we do not 
understand by the neutral school what those 
do who have just created it We think a 
school neutral enough if it allows one chance 
Atheist in a hundred children to leave the 
room while the articles of belief ate explained 
to the other ninety-nine. We do not under- 
stand liberty of conscience as ^ev do ; we 
think it consists in allowing everything, and 
not in suppressing everything." " Seventeen 
Years After " is the title given to an artiole 
by the Rev. C. H.Butcher, Dean of Shanghai, 
in which an interesting contrast is drawn 
between the state of the Established Church 
as it is now, with respect to pulpit and parish 
work^ and its state when the writer left Eng- 
land for China in 1864. Mr. Butcher holla 
that a large portion of the English laity are 
Broad Churchmen, and endeavours to rally 
the Broad Church clergy to more earnest and 
hopeful exercise of their power. Professor 
Max Mailer contributes an important and 
valuable lecture, which was delivered at Cam- 
bridge a few months ago, on *' The Truthful 
Character of the Hinous." The Professor, 
after a careful and elaborate examieation of 
evidenc) and statement of results, observes, 
" Certainly I can imagrine nothing more mis- 
chievous, more dangerous, more fatal to the 
permanence of English rule in India, than for 
the young Civil Servants to go to that country 
with the idea that it is a sink of mored 
depravity, an ants' nest of lies; for no 
one is so sure to go wrong, whether in 
public or in private life, as he who 
says in his haste, 'All men are liars.'" 
An article is given on Mulhouse, Alsace, under 
the heading "An Alsaoian Manchester," a 
town which appears to have some valuable 
public and social institutions, and to recognise 
some important principles on the subject of 
co-operation, but which, upon the whole, doee 
not appear to be the Utopia for which work- 
men are supposed to b«? looking. In an ac- 
count of " The French in Tong King," we 
have an illustration of the modem craving 
which has developed itself in France for the 
establishment of " protectorates ** o? er foreign 
races. Miss Cobbe writes of "Progressive 
Judaism," expressing the opinion and the hope 
that Judaism is destined to a glorious future 
if it should proceed onward in the path of 
emancipation aud purification. The artiole is, 
as might be expected, suggestive, sympathetic, 
and in many wayn valuable. Mr. Keay givee 
"a rejoinder" ou the subject of "Spoiling 
the Egyptians," endeavouring to substantiate 
his charges against the European Control, aa 
to which so much difference of opinion exists, 
that outsiders may be excused for being some- 
what perplexed about it. Canon Farrar writes 
on "Bean Stanley as a Preacher," an article 
introducing some personal traits of interest. 

Blackwood has several interesting iwpers, 

one, protesting against mischievous modes of 

interpreting the Scriptures, entitled, "False 

Coin in Sacred Hermfneuties^ being not 
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tiie least notioeable. The travd articles— 
••Sketches from the Dutch Seaside/' " Bxperi- 
•Qoes of a Naval Officer in Search of the Sira/* 
laid "Baghdad on the Queen's birthdays- 
will, however, probably, next to the *'Lady 
Lindores," which has reached chapter xxvi., 
leoeive most attention. Scholarly readers will 
find much to interest them in " Eeaemblances 
in Literature." Among miscellaneous, but by 
no means dull, articles are, "The Factor's 
Shooting'' and "Jewish Tales and Jewish 
Seforms." A pretty little poem is " My Bath,'' 
in which the virtue of a &> in a Highland 
fltream is extolled. In " The Late Campaign," 
the last paper, full justice is done to the 
generalship of Sir Garnet Wolseley in Egypt. 

Harper's Monthly is particularly good this 
month — ^in subjects, in illustrations, and in 
general attractiveness. The paper on " The 
Sarly Quakers in England and Pennsylvania," 
is timely, and the pictures are charming. 
" The Home of the Boones " has some exquisite 
iUnstrations from " the new Edition do 
Luxe of Loma Doone." "Across Lots" and 
"Southern Califomia" have thirteen illus- 
tiations each, and they, as well as the article 
<m " The Vertical Railway," and that on " The 
JPh>blein of Living in New York," are full of 
interest, giving us some vivid glimpses of the 
life of tte vast New "World on the other side 
of the Atlantic. The two serial stories— one 
Igr Constance P. Woolson, the other by 
William Black— are continued, and there are 
■everal other attractive contributions besides 
those mentioned. 

The Century gives a fuU-page portrait of 
Miss Flor«[ice Nightingale, and one of Mr. 
Henry James, junr. Both Strike the observer, 
unacquainted with the originals, as life-like 
portraits. Another full-page is devoted to 
a very charming bit of " Wood-Engraving 
&ect from Nature." Pleasant, readable 
pi^rs, with itttractive iUnstrations, appear 
on " Venice," " A New Profession for W omen " 
— that is, the profession of nursing the sick^ 
" The Beginning of a Nation," and " Sculp- 
tures of the Great Pergmamon Altar." Be- 
sides these, there is an article on " Victor 
Hugo," by M. Daudet, and various other 
contributions of popular interest. We should 
mention also the continuation of Mrs. P. H. 
Burnett's story, " Through Ona Administra- 
tion," and the first instalment, with some 
effective illustrations, of "The Led Horse 
Claim ; a Romance of the Silver Mines," by 
Mary Hallock Foote. 

In Mctcm\Uan*8 we find the beginning of a 
new serial story, "The Wizard's Son," hy 
Mrs. Oliphant. What has become of the 
ending of Mr. Julian Hawthorne's story, 
•' Fortune's Fool " ? Last month, if wo re- 
member rightly, it was announced that the 
manuscript of the usual instalment had not 
come to hand. This month nothing more is 
said opou the subject, but the tale is dropped 
out. The present number contains an aldress, 
" On History Again," by Professor Seeley ; a 
sketch of "An Indian Festival," in New 
Mexico; an account of "The Pedigree of 
WTieat," showing that '* wheat ranks by 
origin as a degenerate and degraded lily," 
by Mr. Grant Allen ; a sensational story en- 
titled, " Shooting the Falls," of questionable 
taste — for one of the witnesses of the agony of 
a dying man, killed by the shock and injury 
received by being carried over Nia^ra, is 
described as saying to another, with reference 
to that scene of suffering and death, " You 
have enjoyed your last haft hour, not least of 
your other experiences at the Falls.'' IVuly, 
the ideas which some people have of enjoy- 
ment are peculiar! There is a chapter on 
" Home Rule Under tho Roman Empire," and 
a too gushing paper, by Mrs. Magnus, entitled, 
"Heinrich Heine: A Plea." 

The CongregatifmalUt presents its readers 
Irith *i Photograph of the Rev. R. Balgarnie, 
of Scaroorough, and with a number of papers 



and notes relating to Congregational life and 
thought.— The Expontor has a paper on " St. 
Paul on t^e Trinity," in which an endeavour 
is made to show that this doctrine underlies 
and is implied by the apostolic phraseology. 
There are some four or five other exegetical 
and Biblical papers of the usual character. — 
The Homiletic Magazine gives a good supply of 
material under its various sections— Homi- 
letical. Theological, Expository, and Miscella- 
neous. In an article on " The Scripture Doc- 
trine of the Atonement" the Rev. Edward 
White observes that "Christianity becomes 
either credible or incredible, precisely in pro- 
portion as, on the one hand, it is taken together 
as an organic whole, or, on the other, as it is 
stripped in succession of its revealed and dis- 
tinguishing doctrines, regarded separately as 
' hard sayings.' " Mr. White proceeds to show 
the bearing of this proposition on the doctrine 
of the Atonement. — In London Society Mr. W". 
W. Fenn gives " A Blind Man's Notion about 
Ghosts," and, drawing upon his personal ex- 
periences as a l^ind man, offers some sugges- 
tions on the rationale of spectral appearances. 
" The Anecdote Comer" is well kept up. The 
two full-page illustrations are certainly not 
creditable to the condition of the illustrative 
art amongst us.— The Theatre has a capital 
portrait of Mr. Kyrle Bellew, with a sketch of 
his history, which has been a very adven- 
turous one. The magazine contains outspoken, 
but not unkindly critical notices of the dra- 
matic pezf ormances of the season, which do not 
give us a high idea of the state of the English 
stage of the present day. By the way, the 
full-page drawing of Mr. Irving and Miss Terry 
is grotesque. 

Longman's Magasine presents a bill of fare 
which includes items of a light, aa well as of a 
substantial character. The general reader 
will enjoy the instalment of Mr. James Payn's 
new story " Thicker than Water," Mr. W. D. 
Howells' bright description of " Lexington," 
Mr. R. L. Stevenson's " Qoseip on Romance," 
and Mr. A. Anstey's "Black Poodle," if they 
can see the fun of it. Then there is the solid 
matter — by Professer Tyndall, on " Atoms, 
Molecules, and Ether Waves ; " by Professor 
Owen, on " Our Origin as a Species," and by 
Dr. £. A. Freeman, on " Some Points in 
American Speech and Customs " — all of which 
looks respectable, and which the general 
public likes to have at hand, even if it is only 
the select few who read it. It will be neces- 
sary to see a few more numbers of this 
magazine boforo an opinion can fairly be 
formed of its distinctive character. 

Chambers* Journal, among its usual variety 
of popular and useful essay-*, has one on *' 1 he 
National Lodger," giving information as to 
some of the chief items of our national in- 
come and expenditure ; a timely contribution 
on *' The R-vinbaud ; " a chapter of " Card 
S' cries," and other pleasant pages of fact and 
fiction. 

Good Words has a paper by Mr. R. W. Dale, 
on ** The Grace of Christ a Law of Conduct ; " 
Dr. Walter C. Smith contributes some further 
memorials, of an interesting character, of 
" John Hunter of Craigcrook ; ^ the Rev. J. G. 
Wood writes of "Bee Life;" Dr. B. W. 
Richardson adds a few words to his previous 
commendatory remarks on *' Tricycling in Re- 
lation to Health ; " there is a pleasant descrip- 
tion with picturesque illustrations, of '* A 
Qiaint Old Town in the Tyrol ; " and there 
are several other papers of interest in addition 
to the instalments of the two serial stories. 

In the Sunday Magazine Dr. George Mac- 
doniild's story, '* Weighed and Wanting," 
draws towards its close. The story has been 
well sustained, and is marked by some of Mr. 
Macdonald's most characteristic excellencies. 
Miss Meade'd "King Roy: A Story for the 
Young," is concluded 5 it has been read by 
young people in our own circle with eager in- 
terest and sympathy. Miss Doudney's " What's 



I in a Name ? " is continued. There is a brief 
biographical sketch of the late beloved Dr. 
Alexander Raleigh ; Mr. Johns begins a series 
of papers on "Legends Connected with 
Tourists* Cathedrals;^' Miss C. P. Ck)rdon- 
Cummin|f tells the story of " The American 
Mission m Hawaii;" and there are two or 
three sermon-papers of much interest, besides 
the " Sunday Evenings with the Children," 
and the *' Monthly Survey." 

The Leisure Hour has articles on a varietv 
of well-chosen topics, such as " On the Moors, 
" Electricity and Its Uses," "The Royal Irish 
Constabulary," "Thought Reading," and so 
on. — In the Sunday at Home, the Rev. E. 
Paxton Hood gives one of his racy papers on 
" The Pulpit and the Parson in Poetry and in 
Fiction ; '* the Rev. Dr. Wright supplies a 
biographical sketch of " Bishop Steere, of Zan- 
zibar," and there is much pleasant and read- 
able matter besides. 

The Art Magazine has, as a frontispiece, an 
exceedingly attractive and finely-executed 
etching, by Lalauze, from a drawing by Mr. G. 
L. Seymour, entitled, " Maiden Dreams." The 
picture represents ayouuff girl sitting in "a 
brown study," with a dog by her side. There is 
also a very interestine article by Mr. Robert 
Louis Stevenson, witn quaint illustrations by 
Japanese artists. There are several other con- 
tributions of much interest. 

The Argosy continues the story of "Mrs. 
Raven's Temptation," and has a number of 
light, pleasant papers. 

Temple Bar, besides its copious instalments 
of fiction, has a pleasantly dished- up article on 
"The Last of the Georges," an agreeable 
sketch of " A day at Avignon," and further 
chapters on the biography of " Madame Mod- 
jeska." 

CasselVs Family Magazine contains a genial 
paper on " The Classical Quantocks," by the 
Bev. P. Hastings, an account of "College 
Clubs," some notes on " The Common Defor- 
mities of Chjldren," and other readable con- 
tributions. 

The Quiver with its November number be- 
gins a new volume. Opening chapters are 
given of two serials : — " Barbara Street, A 
Story of To-day,'* and "Marvellous in Our 
Eyes : A Story of Providence." A series of 
articles is begun on " West End Poverty," 
by a "Special Commissioner," and on 
"The Art of Sunday-School Teaching," by the 
Rev. Gordon Calthrop. 

The ^sebud has its customary excellent 
supply of pictures and literature for the nur- 
sery. The magazine is deservedly a favourite. 

We have also received : The Christian 
Monthly; Le Moniteur de la Mode; Myra*s 
Threepenny Journal ; Myra's Journal ; Church 
of England Temperance Chronicle ; Cur Little 
Ones; Friendly Oreetings; The QirVs Own 
Paper; The Boy's Own Paper; The Mother's 
Friend^ Little Folks; The Vaccination Inquirer ; 
Journal of the Indian Association; Modem 
Thought; The Building World; The Fireside: 
Church 8tanda/rd ; Home Words; Day of Days; 
Christian, 



Whispers of Love and Wisdom- 
Collected and Arranged by Annie Cazenove. 
Wilh a Preface by C. M. Yonge; (London : 
Griffith and Farraai. 1882.) Miss Yonge 
observes, in the brief prefatory note, with 
which she introduces this tiny volume :— 
" Homoeopathy may succeed in ethics, as well 
as in medicine, and a whisper may penetrate 
more than an oration." The pages contain 
brief sentences and paragraphs, prose and 
verse, which have impressed the compiler, and 
which are calculated to be helpful to the 
reader in the moral and spiritual struegle of 
life. The little book is pervaded by the 
spirit of tenderness and piety, and is one to 
keep at hand for spare and meditative 
moments. 
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Falthfal to the En« : 

The Storyof Emile Cook's Life. Adapted from 
the French. By Loaise Sejmoar Houghton. 
With Preface by the Eer. H. W. Webb-Peploe. 
(London: Hodder and Stonghton. 1882.) 
Emile Cook was a French Methodist minister. 
His father was a highly-esteemed minister of 
the Methodist oommanion, who settled in 
France and married a French lady. The son 
was a man of brilliant g^s, of saintly cha- 
racter, and of most heroic spirit. The story of 
his life is a singularly touching and impressiye 
one, and is associated with many events of re- 
markable interest. Mr. Cook was in Paris at 
the time of the siege and of the commnnistic 
rising, and not only did he bravely stand to his 
post, but he shared, with the intense sym- 
pathy of a highly-strung temperament, the 
hopei and fears and agonies of his countrymen 
during those tragic days, and with noble de- 
votion he laboured night and day for the phy- 
sical relief as well as for the spiritual succour 
of the sick and wounded around him. In 1873 
he attended the meeting of the Evangelical 
Alliance in New York, and on his way homo 
he suffered shipwreck, and with other passen- 
gers endured terrible hardships. His courage, 
self-forgetf ulness, and devoted Christian kind- 
liness and faithfulness during those trying 
experiences won him ne v treasures of love and 
admiration from all associated with him. He 
re'urned home, but was restored to his be- 
loved family, alas 1 only to die. The strain 
upon a constitution, previously tried and 
weakened by incessant and unsparing toil, and 
by the endurance of many hardships, had been 
too great, and his earthly life closed on 
January 29th, 1874. The volume before us is 
full of impressiveness. With such materials 
it could scarcely have been otherwise. It 
might, however, have been more thorough and 
complete with advantage. We gather that 
the " adapter " is an American writer, and 
she does not appear to be altogether familiar 
with some points connected with her sub- 
ject. The Preface, too, is, in our judg- 
ment, a mistake, and, quite unintentionally, 
no doubt, almost an impertinence. Mr. Peploe 
addresses himself to people who " may count 
it strange that a Church of England clergyman 
should earnestly and cordially recommend all 
(and especially the young) to study this bio- 
graphical sketch," because the subject of it 
was—'' not a member of that branch of the 
Church to which it is my own privilege and 
delight to belong." " Strange," indeed, for a 
Chnstian minister to go beyond his own sect 
in the recognition of exalted piety and 
apostolic devotion t We suppose there are 
people who think it " strange," and poor Mr. 
Peploe is not altogether to be blamed for re- 
cognising the preposterous conventionalisms 
about such matters, in which so many *' British 
Christians,'* himself among them, have been 
brought up. But the fact is, nevertheless, a 
pitiable one, and wonld be ridiculous if it were 
not so mischievous. Notwithstanding these 
blemishes, this memoir is one to be read, and 
it can scarcely be read without benefit, cer- 
tainly not without much sympathetic feeling. 

Physical EUacatloD, 

And its Place in a System of Rational Edu- 
cation. A Lecture. By Concordia Lofving. 
With a portrait. (London: W. Swan Son- 
neschein.J The gifted and accomplished 
Swedish lady who has issued this small book 
has, we understand, done some good work as a 
Lecturer to the London School Board. In 
these pages she deals with the general prin- 
ciples of education and their special applica- 
tion to physical discipline and training in a 
most enlightened and philosophical manner. 
Her words are full of wisdom, suggestiveness, 
and force, and we wish they could be read j 
and duly pondered by every parent and I 
teacher in the country. The i>ortrait which i 
graces the volume gives a striking impreeeion 



of the physical and intellectual refinement of 
the author. Miss Lofving states that she has 
in preparation a work dealing with the entire 
subject of education. 
Beadlana. 

By Charles Eeade, D.O.L. (Chatto and 
Windus.) A few weeks since, we had the 
pleasure of noticing in these pages a complete 
edition of Mr. Beade's novels, sixteen volumes 
in all. Mr. Beade's admirers, and they are 
many, will doubtless avail themselves of the 
opportunity of procuring an uniform set, and 
they should on no account fail to buy this last 
volume to make their purchase complete. 
Mr. Beade explains in his preface, that while 
works of fiction may or may not be considered 
as guides to an author's real mind, his friend, 
Mr. Chatto, has thought it worUi while to 
ransack the file for Mr. Beade's personal con- 
victions on various subjecto and to publish 
them. It is difficult to imagine that anyone 
can rise from the perusal of this author's novels 
without a tolerably clear notion of his personal 
convictions, but certainly Beadiana out-Beades 
his works of fiction. The contents of this 
remarkable book are as heterogeneous as the 

Sassing events of the last twenty years. The 
rst chapter is an amusing story, vouched 
for as fact, concerning certain evente 
that occurred in a tunnel some years 
ago, and the resultant circumstances. 
Next, Mr. Beade tells in his beat and kindliest 
fashion the story of a brave woman, mangled 
in a railway accident, but still full of courage 
and Christian work. The history of James 
Lambert is repeated with fresh details of his 
wonderful feats in saving life, and the pitiful 
details of a modem musician's struggles with 
fortune are told with a vigour and enthusiasm 
that are contagious. A series of letters on 
" Cremona Fid(Ues " is f uU of interest, and 
shows close acquaintance with the subject. 
We heartily wish that the letters on " Builders' 
Blunders " might be reprinted and circulated 
among the men who continue to run up houses 
on new estates, perpetuating the errors of by- 
gone days of ignorance concerning sanitary 
matters ; we might then perhaps hope to see 
some glaring blunders reformed. Mr. Beade 
takes a vivid interest in the causes calibres 
which occur too frequently, and whether agree- 
ing with him or not, it is not possible to avoid 
a sense of admiration for his earnest desire that 
true justice should be done. A large part 
of the volume consiste of papers on the 
" Bights and Wrongs of Authors," in which 
the arguments for the protection of authors 
are set forth clearly enough to convince all 
but tho&e interested on the other side. Mr. 
Beade is nothing if he is not explicit, 
and no one will find fault with him for lack of 
definiteness, which is even more noticeable here 
than in his novels. It might be better if he 
did not waste so much strength in killing a 
bntterfiy, sometimes, but moderation is proba- 
bly the most difficult virtue in this author's 
list. The excellent portrait which forms the 
frontispiece of Beadiana is a valuable addition 
to this complete edition. 

Oar 8ea«vlrt Isle. 

English Scenes and Scenery Delineated. 
By the Bev. Jabes Marrat. (London: T. 
Woolmer, 66, Paternoster-row.) Mr. Marrat 
has a facile pen and a genial popular style, 
and this small volume is likely to be acceptable 
to the young readers for whom it is intended. 
The plan followed is that of giving a chapter 
on each of the counties of England, and on 
Wales, the Isle of Wight, the Channel Islands, 
the Scilly Isles, and the Isle of Man. The 
characteristic natural features of each county 
or island are described, the principal towns 
and cities, and some of the most ptriking his- 
torical monuments and associations, are dwelt 
upon, and reference is made to " the great 
men who, by their heroism, their literary 
genius, and religioc^ actiyities h^Te made 



England the envy of the world." Promin^ioe 
is given to worthies of the Wealeyan body, of 
which Mr. Marrat is a minuter. The book is 
bright and pleasant, full of information and of 
good feeling. 
Tbe History of Norftflk. 

(London : Wertheiroer, Lea, and Co., Cirons- 
place, London- wall.) Blomefield's '* History of 
Norfolk" has long been out of print, and is 
rarely in the market, and under these circum- 
stances we think Mr. B. B. Maaon, a Norfolk 
man long resident in London, has done well in 
commendng a history of Norfolk, compiled 
from the best printed authorities and ori^nnsl 
records preserved in public and private colleo- 
tions. The plan on which the history will 
proceed is a very simple one. First, the author 
proposes to deal with county families, and then 
with the townships and parishes in alphabeti(»d 
order. Mr. Mason will, it is understood, be 
assisted, as was Blomefield, by several Norfolk 

Smtlemen. On local geology Mr. P. W. 
armer will give the benefit of his study and 
research. Natural history contributions will 
also be furnished by Mr. J. H. Gumey, jun., 
Mr. Herbert GeMart, Dr. Low, Mr. C. B. 
Plowright, Mr. Barrett, Mr. Bridgemaa, Mr. 
B. Norgate, and others. The whole work 
will be completed in ten or twelve 
guinea parte. In Part I. we have a 
valuable introduction and a history kA 
the British occupation, the Boman occupa- 
tion, the arrival of the English, and then of 
the Danes, and Normans ; in fact, a history of 
the county down to the time of Queen Elisa- 
beth. In addition, there are dissertations on 
Norfolk ooinage, on the descent of the 
Howards, Dukes of Norfolk, and Hereditary 
Earl Marshals of England; on Norfolk prices 
in the Middle Ages, besides autographs of 
the sixteenth century from original letters 
and official documents, and a good ooloui^ 
map of the Hundreds of Norfolk. Part II., 
we are told, will also deal with similar topics, 
and will bring down the history of the county 
to the present time. It is to be hoped that 
the gentlemen of Norfolk will heartily support 
this attempt to do honour to their oounty. 
The work, when completed, will be useful, as 
well a%, ornamental. Mo pains have been lack- 
ing to make it complete, and there must be 
many oounty houses in which a warm wel- 
come will be given to this well-illustrated, 
well-printed, and well^lanned work. 
fltadents* Mannal of derman LIteratare. 

By E. Nicholson. (London : W. Swan, Son- 
nenschein, and Co.) By English studenU of 
German literature, this small and handy 
volume will be found an exceedingly service- 
able guide. First we find between thirty and 
forty pages occupied by a Chronological Table ; 
then, a brief summarised account is given of 
the Literary Periods of Germany— here divided 
into eight — from the earliest times to the pre- 
sent. Of course, in a work of only two hun- 
dred pages on such a subject, it is impossible 
to say efsrything, or, indeed, to give more 
than a sketehy outline. But we are surprised 
to find how much has been got into such 
small compass, and we do not hesitate to 
commend the book tostudento who are in the 
first stages of their German reading and to 
those who have to guide them. 



THE FRENCH GALLERY, 

i»o, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W. 
Messbs. Wallis and Son have provided once 
again a Winter Exhibition, which is even more 
refreshing than a spring one, because it offers 
us a bright hour or two amid the wintry f^s 
and outward dreariness of London life. "We 
meet, of course, with many of our Continental 
favourites of old, as in (No. 60) ** The Goardiaa 
of the Sacred Well," by Professor L. C. MftUsr. 
He gives us one of those well drawn aad 
mellow pictures which are the marrela sf 
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modem art, soft without beiiig xfooUy, and 
firm without beings hard ; C. von Bocbmaim, 
toOj is in fall force in the smaller pictarea, 
which are complete miracles of deheacy of 
detail, with perfect freedom of touch, full of 
exquisite life and moyement; in a few 
years we shall find that his work, like 
Messonnier's, is priceless in ivalue. Earl 
Heffner, too, g^res us m<»re of his wonderful 
sky and water effects ; no liring artist does 
better work of its kind— what, in other 
hands, is too often exaggerated into mere 
prettiness of colour, is hsre alwigrs true, and 
the atmosphere — that wondrous difficulty of 
inefBcient artists— is, in his work, rendered 
with admirable effect; notice, too, that the 
delicate background work in its minuteness 
is firm and true. No. 3, " Waitliig for the 
Setnm of the Fish Boats/' is full of fine 
feeling, but (63) "The Last of the Leaf,'* is 
the most perfect of his productions to our taste. 
Mr. B. W. Leader is well represented. Our 
Boyal Academies hare been enriched with 
some noble works of his lately, but although 
these here are not such large works, they 
are admirably executed. No. 88, "On 
the Llugwy, North Wales," is one of his 
faTOurite subjects, and his water is always 
" wet," and the repose of nature is charming, 
No 146, "flermione," by J. P. Dicksee, is 
not all we could wish in fiesh colour ; but the 
hands are amongst the most delicate studies 
we have ever seen ; the softened veins and the 
gentle grasp are excellent. No. 170, " An Old 
World Comer," by Edwin BUis, is the work of 
one of our most rising artists— broad in treat- 
ment, but not slovenly, as so much " broad " 
work is tending to be, the colouring is crisp 
and true. No 151, " Old Mill, Isle of Arran," 
by H. Bright, is one of the best works in the 
Exhibition, and is so strong, and, at the same 
time, so charming in colour, that we have 
seldom seen a better piece of work done by 
this eminent artist. Mo. 106, "An Autumn 
Evening," by A. Fink, produces an autumn 
feeling in the mind, and is a pleasant picture 
to live with. Two of the most remarkable and 
valuable pictures are by C. Seller. No. 66, 
" A Freischats Bargain," is worth a prolo]|ged 
study. Two poachers are bargaining for a 
gun ; the legs of the one who is holding the 
weapon are full of nervous power and expres- 
sion, whilst the whole detail of the picture is 
an illustration of exquisite colour and detail. 
No. 62, " Arguing out the Point," is a good 
companion picture, full of perfect refinement, 
and true as it is delicate in detail. They will 
enrich any Gallery, and will become more 
valuable year by year. No. 19, " In the Van,' ' 
scene in the Franco-German War, is not to us 
one of the pleasantest subjects, but there is no 
denying the vitality of the treatment, and 
the perfect art displayed in the grouping. 
Wonderful in minute finish, it is yet free from 
stiffness of touch. No. 43, •• On the Nile," by 
H. Corrodi, is Eastern in atmosphere and 
excellent in colour. No. 76, "A Flemish 
Bird-Stuffer— Sixteenth Century," is a good 
picture for those who like "still life." 
No. 14, " Scene near the Eoyal Oak, Bettws- 
y-Coed," is more suitable for those who like 
country Ufe ; it is a perfect study of " greens " 
in tree and valley life, and would be improved 
by a little relief of colour. No. 10, " Begrets," 
and 17, " Engagements," are two figure pic- 
tures of ladies that would grace any room ; 
and as they are free from affectation, and 
fairly well drawn, they would not have to be 
banished for better work in future days. One 
of the most exquisite little pictures is by the 
well-known Ph. Sad^, No. 12, "Daughters 
of Toil;" it is a poem in itself, and 
has the best qualities of this great artist's 
work, although it is only a small 
picture. We have always commended this 
Gall«y as one of the best in London. Messrs. 
Wallis and Son are respected and honoured 



purchasers, for their courteous and gentle- 
manly efforts to do their best for everybody. 
The exhibition-room is beautifully arranged, 
lofty and spacious, and yet not too large, so 
that we are interested enough for pleasure, 
but not worn out with fatigue. We recom- 
mend all our artist friends to go and see the 
Gallery as a good representation of what 
Foreign Art Work really is in its vivacity, 
transparency, vitality, and truth. 

W. M. S. 
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UTERARY TABLE TALK. 

— It is feared that Mr. Anthony Trollope, the 
novelist, is dangerously ill. 

— On Monday, the sale of the fourth part of the 
Sunderland Library commenced. 

The revival of Pericles at Munich last week is 
interesting both to readers of Shakespeare and to 
theatre-goers. 

— Mr, F. Villiers, one of the special artists of the 
Graphic^ during the recent war in Egypt, has been 
decorated by the Khedive with the Order of the 
Osmanieh. 

— It is sUted, on authoritr. that the analysis of 
the recent census of the peoples of India will show 
that within the limits of the Indian Em|Hre no fewer 
than 139 separate and distinct languages are spoken. 

— Messrs. Griffith and Farran announce a work, 
entitled " Sketches of Living Celebrities," by Mr. 
George Wilman. The celebrities referred to are 
connected with the drama, literature, and art. 

— Messrs. Griffith and Farran will shortly publish 
a translation of Henrik Ibsen's '*DoU's House,'' 
under the title of " Nora :'' a Norwegian drama of 
social life. Miss Francis Lord has made the trans- 
lation, which will be prefaced by a sketch of the 
Life and Works of Ibsen. The same publishers are 
about to issue a new and cheaper edition of 
•• Heroes of History and Legend," translated from 
the German of A. W. Grube, by John L, Shad well. 

— Messrs. Hildesheimer and Faulkner, Fine Art 
Publishers, will issue this month an Illustrated Gift 
book of Poems for children by F. E. Wcatherly, en- 
titled " Sixes and Sevens,'' with coloured illustrations 
by Jane N. Dealy. 

— ** Dogberry," in City Press, asks :— " Why do 
booksellers almost invariably write the price of a 
book in pencil upon the enamelled paper at the 
beginning of a book?" In consequence of the 
smoothness of surface it is almost impossible for the 
purchaser wholly to obliterate the marks. 

— M. Renansendsanother fragment of his ''Sou* 
venirs d'Epfance et de Jeunesse "to the Revue des 
Deux Mondes, This number gives a description of 
the College of St. Sulpice, and sketches the priests 
imder whom he first studied Biblical history. M. 
Renan also describes his life and dawning doubts of 
the Catholic creed. 

— The following correspondence between a New 
York newspaper man resident in Brooklyn and the 
Rev. Henry Ward Beecher has just been published :— 
*' Dear Mr, Beecher,— You made an ass of yourself 

yesterday. — Yours truly, ." *'Dear Sir,— The 

Lord saved you the trouble of making an ass of your- 
self by making you an ass at the beginning, and 
•His work stands sure.*— H. W. Bebchek," 

— With reference to the note of last week on 
Campbell's ** Lives of the Chancellors," Mr. Murray 
writes to us :— " Your correspondent, Mr. W. A. 
Taylor, is apparently not aware that there is con- 
siderable difference between a book being ' out of 
print ' and ' reprinting.' Lord Campbell's letter 
which he quotes merely alludes to the fact that some 
of the volumes composing his work were reprinting.'' 

— The principal portion of the Hamilton Manu- 
scripts has been secured by the Prussian Government, 
which has made the purchase by private treaty with 
the owner. The German papers are loud in their 
congratulations over such an acquisition. Among 



bjr aU who know tbem> alike by artiats and I the treasures secured are a psaltery, dating from the 



seventeenth century, and a grand manuscript folio 
copy of Dante's great work, with illustrative draw- 
ings from the hand of Sandro BotticclK. The 
literati and archaeologists are rubbing their hands in 
high glee, 

— Tlie Japan Mail records " with sincere 
sorrow," the death of Ninagawa Noritane, a well 
known Japanese antiquary, who is slated to have 
been •* the greatest authority of his time upon all 
subjects connected with the Keramic arts in Japan," 
and the author of a work on this subject entitled 
'* Kwanko Dsu-Setsu," which is described as '* an 
imperishable monument [of industry and research." 
The deceased gentleman fell a victim to cholera, 
•* that terrible scourge," adds the same authority, 
*' which threatens to become in Japan a yearly 
visitor." 

— Many readers will hear, with regret, of the 
death of Mr. William Sawyer, editor of the South 
London Press and Funny Folks. He was carried 
off, after nine days' illness, by typhoid fever. 
Originally, he was connected with the Brighton 
Press ; hence he made his way to London— in ton- 
nection with some of the publications of Mr. John 
Maxwell, of Shoe-lane. As a poet, Mr. Sawyer is 
best known by his " Legends of Phyllis," and his 
"Ten Miles from Town." Both poems^were of a 
high order of merit, and were received with the 
unanimous approbation of the critical journals. Fleet- 
street misses in him one of its most genial habitu^. 

— Mr. George Redway will shortly publish : — 
*'Sandracoltus,'' a drama, by Mr. W. Theodore 
Smith ; ** The Angelic Pilgrim," a poem, by Mr. W. 
H. Watson ; •• The Handbook of Palmistry," with 
illustrations, by Miss Baughan ; and an original 
work by Richard Hengist Home ; a new edition of 
"The Rising Generation," a political treatise, the 
fourth edition of Richard Hengist Home's tragedy, 
•* Cosmo de' Medici ;" a new edition of *' Sketches 
by a Curate," by Mr. Robert Overton ; a reprint, 
with additional matter, of Mr. Fred. G. Kitton's 
" Memoir of Phiz," with original illustrations by 
H.K.B. 

— A new work is in the press upon the Disputed 
Text in the Fh^t EpisUe of St John about the Three 
that bear witness in heaven. In the Revised Version 
of the English Bible this verse is omitted without ex- 
planation or comment ; and we understand that the 
aim of the forthcoming work is to show that this is 
to decide an old controversy in a new way without 
any substantial addition to the evidence. The work 
is enriched by a section from an eminent dignitary 
of the Church, who is himself a member of the com- 
mittee for the revision of the Bible. It is by the Rev. 
H. T. Armfield, M.A., F.S.A., Rector of Cohie 
Engaine, Essex, and vrill be published by Messrs 
Bagster and Sons. 

— The prosecution of the greatest of living his- 
torians by the greatest of living statesmen is a scan- 
dal, writes the Daily Neivs, the magnitude of which 
is scarcely affected by its paltriness. A Superior 
Court has quashed the decision of an inferior 
tribunal which had acquitted Professor Mommsen of 
the charge of libelling Prince Bismarck, and the trial 
win begin again. Whatever may be the decision of 
the Court, the victory will remain with the eminent 
German scholar. Prince Bismarck's petty and vexa- 
tious proceeding is really an attempt to prosecute 
history. The pen which has drawn with graphic 
contempt, too faithful to the weaker sides of the 
characters it depicted, the tiresome respectability of 
Pompey and the fussy efforts of Cicero to convert a 
second-rate man of letters, according to Mommsen's 
injurious estunate of him, into a third-rate man of 
action, might take a signal revenge on Prince Bis- 
marck. But the historian is probably more magnani- 
mous than the statesman. 

— The Echo recordg the death of the Hungarian 
poet and patriot, f anos Arany. He was bora at Great 
Szalonta, in 1817, and has long been regarded by 
his immense circle of admirers as having superior 
claims to Petosy for the honour of being regarded as 
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the first of contemponuy Magyar poeU. It is a 
curious coiacidenoe that he should have died in the 
very week in which the noble monument of his 
popular rival was unveiled in the Hungarian capital. 
Alexander Petosy died on the battlefield, struggling 
for the libertv of his fatherland, at the early age of 
twenty-five, but Arany has fallen asleep in the fuhiess 
of years. He was educated at the college of 
Dubreczin, and adopted the profession of actor. He 
doos not seem to have had a brilliant course upon the 
boards, but his practical acquaintance with the 
Stage was of great help to him in later life 
when he became the most popular of Hungarian 
comic dramatists. After his retirement from the 
Stage, Arany took the post of schoolmaster in his 
native village, and carried on the study of law in his 
leisure time. After practising as a notary for some 
years, he obtained the prize for a Magyar poem, 
which seems to have revealed to him the proper course 
for his powers, and from 1843 to 1880 he poitred 
forth volume after volume, and was recognised from 
end to end of Hungary as emphatically the Poet of 
the Magyar People. Some of his shorter poems and 
extracts from his great epic trilogy of " Toldi '* have 
been translated into German, but they are probably 
little known by other European nations. In 1854 
Arany was appointed Professor of the Hungarian 
Language and Literature in the Reformed Gymna- 
sinm at Ureat Koros. During the Hungarian Revo- 
lution he hekl a post in the Szemere Ministry. His 
share in the conflict against Austria condemned him 
to live for some years in retirement and poverty in his 
native village. In i860, however, he returned 10 the 
capital, and was made secretary of the Hungarian 
Aoulemy, a post which he laid down in 1878 on ac- 
count of increasing illness. Soon after his return to 
Pcsth he became editor of the Koscuro of that city. 
His son, Lasslo Arany, is one of the most distin- 
guished living poets of Hungary. 
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A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen, or 8vo ( &if acmillan) a 6 
Alcott (L. %li.)t Proverb Stories, x8mo (S. Low 

&Co.) 3 6 

Alcott (L. M.), Old Fashioned Thanksgiving, i8mo 

(S. Low* Co.) 3 6 

Anderson (J. W.), Medical Nursiog, lamo (Mac- 

millan) . 3 6 

Andrew Fuller, by his Son, crBvo (Hodder) ... « 6 

Aunt Louisa's, llie Field, Fox, &c., 4to (Warne) 5 o 
Barlow (G.), A Life's Love, cr 8vo (Remington) 7 6 
Barrows, Ihe Muiiny of Trie 'Bounty/ cr 8vo 

(Rontledge) 3 6 

Bickerstetb (£. H.), Good News from Africa, cr Svo 

(Seeley) ... ; 3 « 

Braboume (Lord), FordinaDd*8 Adventures, cr Svo 

(RouUedge) ... S o 

Bramston (A. E.), Historic "Winchester, cr 8?o 

(Longmans) 6 o 

Carkton Tc C). Out New Way Round the World, 

Svo (Warne) ... ,. 7 6 

Church (A. J.), Stories rrom Livy, cr Svo (Seeley) 5 o 
Clay (L.), A Stranger in Stranf^e Lands, 3 vols, cr 

Svo (S. Low & Co.) 31 e 

Coxhead (B.), Birds and Babies, lamo (C. K. 

Paul* Co.) 8 6 

Feon (G.M.), Poverty Corner, cr Svo fCassell) ... a o 
Ooldeo Curl, The, lamo (Griifeth & Farrao) ... 3 6 

Gray (A.), On Rocky Soil, or Svo (S.S.U.) 3 6 

Haco's Expediiioa Against Scotland, cr Svo 

(Brown) 6 o 

Handbook of Plain and Fancy Needlework, cr Svo 

(Ward & Look) 2 6 

Hardy (T.), Two on a Tower, 3 vols, cr fvo (Low) 31 6 
Hawtnome (JJ, Prince Ssurooi's Wife, cr Svo 

(Chatto tc Windus) 3 6 

Hiqie(H. W. L.), Wagnarifm; aPiptest, qr Svo 

(K.PauUCo.) „. 2 6 

Hogfl; (J.), Doiuesric Manners and Private Life of 

Sic Walter Scott (Bnown) ... „. ». ... 6 o 
Hooper (M.), Good, Plain Cookery, cr Svo (Ward 

& Lock) 2 6 

Howells ( Wi D.), A Modern Instance, % vols, cr 

Svo (Douglas) 13 o 

Hutchinson (W. M.), See-Saw, 4to(Wame) ... 5 o 
James (E.), Our Servants, cr Svo (Ward & Lock)... a 6 
l«okias(R. C), Romanism. ftc.,cr Svo (K.T.S.) 5 o 
ICermode {yf.)^ Naul; its Early History, Ac., cr 

cr 8vo (Trubner) 3 6 

Kitby (W. F.), New Arabian Ni^ts, cr Svo (Son- 

nenschein) 4 6 

Lacgbridge (F.), Her Beautiful Dream, z6mo(£yre 

li Spottiswoode) a 6 

Unton (W. 4.), Ihe History of Wood Engraving 

in America, 4to(Bcli) 31 6 

Macarthur (0,Tbe Evidences of Natural Religion, 

Svo (Hodder & Stougbton) 3 6 

Macarthy tj.), The History of Our Tone, Vol. 3, cr 

Svo (Chatto & W'ndus) 6 o 

Macwhirter(J.),Caledonia Described, 4to(Nimmo) 10 6 
Malet (L.), Mrs. Lorimer, 2 vols, cr evo (Macmillan 

ft Co.) 31 o 

Morris (L.), Poetical Works, 3 vols. (O Kegan 

Paul & Co.) -each 5 o 

M. Tulli, Ciceronis pro C. Rabmo, &c., by W. E. 

Heitiand (Camhridgn Press) 7 6 



O'Donovan (E.). The Merv Oasisj % vols., Svo s. d. 

(Smith k Elder) 36 6 

O'Reilly (Mrs.), Dinglcficld, cr Svo (Rontledge) ... 3 ^ 
Payne (A. G.), Choice Dishes at Home, xtma 

(Cassell*Co.) 3 6 

Play Hours and Plajtimp, 4to(Warno) 3 ° 

Politier, Tcxt-book of the Diseases of the Eye, Svo 

(BaiHidre) ** O 

Reaney (G. S.X Daisy Saowflake's Secret, cr Svo 

(Hodder 8c Stou^Uton) 5 o 

Religion in the Light of Philoscphy, cr Svo 

(Williams «t Norgate) 2 6 

Robms (L. G. G.), Settled Land Statutes, cr Svo 

(Sweet) 18 o 

Shaw (F.L.),CasHe Blair, xamoCC.K. Paul* Co.) 3 6 
Shell.-y (P. B.), Select Letters of, iSmo (C. K. Paul 

&Co.) 6 o 

Smith (M.), The Law cf County Courts, cr Svo 

(Warne) 2 6 

Spinoza, Four Essays, Svo (Williams * Norgate)... 5 o 
St. jchn (C), Natural His'.ory of Sport in Moray, 

roy Svo (Douglas) 4^ o 

Stoughton (J.),WilIiam Penn, the Founder of Penn- 
sylvania, Svo (Hodder) 7 6 

Tacitus, Aonals, edited by G. O. Holbrooke, Svo 

(Macmillan) i6 o 

Taylor (E. G.), How Doo! 4to (Devi) 3 o 

Thompson (A. R.), Russian and English Dialogues, 

tamo (Trubner) 5 o 

Whately, (M. L.), Behind the Scenes, cr Svo 

(Seeley) 3 \ 

When Papa Omes Home, ismo (Macmillan) ... 4 
White (F. A.), English Grammar, lamo (C. K.Paul 

A Co.) a o 

Wilson (T.), The Gazetteer of Scotland, Svo (John- 
ston) 7 6 

Yonge (C. M.), Love and Life, i vol. cr Svo (Mac- 
millan St (>>) 6 o 

•«• Any of the above works and others may he had of 
James Ciarke &'Co.f 13 ami 14, Fleet-s/reet, London^ 
E.C., POST w^}i.\t for the pubUsk'd price, 



THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 

No. 308, is published THIS DAY. 

CONTBNTS. 

I. HENRY ERSKINK AND HIS TIMES. 
H. THE SPEAKER'S COMMENTARY AND 
CANON COOK. 

III. GREEK SCULPTURE. 

IV. VAUBAN AND MODERN SIEGES. 
V. THE NEW RKLIGION OF NATURE. 

VI. FISH SUPPLY OF LONDON. 
Vn. OXFORD UNDER THE PURITANS. 
VIII. TttN YEARS OF ITALIAN PROGRESS. 
IX. DR. PUSEY AND THE CHURCH. 
X. JUSriFICATION OF LORD BEACONS- 
FIELD'S POLICY. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 

MRS. BANKS' NOVELS. 

Uniform Edition, as. 6(). cloth. 

Through the Night. Tales of Shades and 
Shadows. CJnst out. 

The Mamohester Han. Fourth Edition. 

stung to the Quick ; a North Country 
Story. 

Glory ; A Wiltshire Story. 

Caleb Booth's Clerk ; a Lancashire Story. 

Wooers and Winners ; or, Under the Scars. 

More than Coronets. 

London : Simpkin, Marshall, an4 Co, 
Manchester : Abel Heywood and Son. 

\r EATmo'S aouoH lozenges. 

n^ An ever increasing sale of 60 years. 



K 



EATINQ'S OOUOH LOZENQES. 

The Boat and Bafest Bemedy for COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, PHLEGM, and TICKLINa In the 
Throot. 



Tz-EATma^s oouqH LozEwaEs. 

.iV, Convenient to keep bandy in the pocket. 



KEATINO'S OOXJOH LOZENGES. 
Are universally recommended by the Faculty. 
Testimonial (Original may be seen). 
Dear Sir,— Harinir tried yonr Congh LozenifM in 
India, I have much pleasare in teetifying to their bene- 
ficial effects in oases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, 
and Bronchial Affections. So good a meaicine onglit to 
be known to be appreciated. I have prescribed it largely 
with the best results. W. B. G., 

Apothecary, H.M. India Medical Service. 
Sold in Tins^ Is. lid. and 28. 9d. each, by oU Druggists. 



LBNTILLA. 

It is certain the QUEEN'S PHYSICIAN, DR. 
FAIR BANE, hi«s written strooKly recommending 
LBNTILLA. or TONIC DAILY FOOD. It cures 
Indigestion, Heartburn, Constipation, Liver ana Stomach 
Complaints. See, besides having such wondrous nonrish- 
iog properties. Makes Soups, Porridge, Biscniu, Pud- 
dings, Custards, &c. Tins, ilb., is. 6d. ; ^Ib., lod. 
Barrels, aSlb., 30$. ; X4lb., i6s. Of all CbemisU.— Pro. 
prietor, H. J. Deacon, Beckenbamj Koot 



RICHARD BENTLET IND m%. 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

"Soya ready at all ths Libraries. 



NOTES UFOK SOMX OF SHAKS- 

BPEABE'S FLAYS. By FBAKCB8 ASmt 
(FANNY) KEMBLS; In 1 voL demj 8to, flxwij 

printedin on especial ink. 7s. 6d. 

ON THE S'f AQB. 
MACBETH. • I THE TEMPEST- 

HENBY Vm. I BOMEO AHD JTTLIET. 



IN THE LAND OF HISFOBTUNi;. 

By Lady FLOEENCfi DIXIE, Author of " Aciow 
Patagonia," kc. With numerous Illasttations bj 
Moior 7&ASSB and Captain C. F. BBBBBFOBD, 
B.E., enmved by WHTMPilB and PSAB60N. 
In 1 voL aemy Svo. 18s. 



OLD OOAOHINQ DAYS; OY. Road 

Sketohos in Bygone Days. By STANLST 
HABBIS (" An Old Stager i. With nnmeronsfolt- 
po^e ninstrations by ^HN STUBOESS. In 1 
Tol. demy Svo. ICs. 



BBiaHTEB BRITAIN. A Fafl 

Desoription of Life in Nocthem K«v Zeotai^ vttk 
Chapters up<m the Maories, NotnEol Histo^, 
Proauctions, Qold Digging, oc. vv itb an Appea> 
diz on New ZeaUnd Xiteratnre. By WILLlAX 
DELISLB HAY. In 2 vol*, laava orosm Svo. SU. 



IHMW ADDITION TO 

BENTLBTS FAVOTT&ITE N0TEL8. 

WOOED AND MABEIED. By Miss 
ROSA NOUCHETTE CAREY, auttor of '^Neffie's 
Memories." In One Volnae. CrowB Svo. 6a. 



POPULAR 

At all the Libraries. 



NOVELS. 

In 3 vols. eoelL. 



EVE LESTEB. By Mrs. DIEHL, Aathor 
of " The Garden of Edea/' &c. [Jiisi fAg^ 



MBS. BAVEN'S TEMPTATION. Bf 

the Author of "Dr. Hardy's Marriage/* Ac 
•• Mrs. Raven's Temptation belongs to the soliool of 
Mrs. Henry Wood. It is perhaps more nearly aUn to 
the ' filtadov of Aahlvdyat ' in ngndling; bat the siain 
situation of the plot is one which forms the tom-poiaM 
of Henry Kingsley's best novel, * Bavensboe.^ *•— 
Academy. 

A FEABLESS LIFE. By CHABLES 

QUElflTK, Aathor of " So Young, my Lord, and 
True." 

"Mr, Qa0&tin*8 book is rtmorkoble not only for a 
good deal of ability in the deecriptaona of 4 vild Onmirii 
coast, and the inaividuslity of certain unnsaal ^?*^*aiv 
ters, inhabitants Of a village Hiereon, bat for ao«M aof- 
gestlve peouliavities in the aaUiot'a view of BCa.***— 
AtheBisam. 

'' There is in ' A Fearless Life ' plen^ of enaqgv a«4 
action."— DaiW News. 

** Besides beUMr oonstentl^ viaotens Mr. Qnastla ia 
otten witty."-8i. James's aaaaMo. 

" The story is admixabLr told ; there is apowar In isbt9 
delineation of cnaraotei^tnatoaoiiot be deniad.*'— Di%Qj 
Telegraph. 

BOBIN. By Mrs. PAKE, Author d 
** Addm and Eve,** "Dorothy Fox," Ac 

" In short, the aothor's story is excellent from fleet 
talaat* and will reoommend itaaU to all those whooam 
for a well and grooefolly-written BovaL"— Morota^ 
Post. 

" Mrs. Parr is never didl ; her keen peroeiittoiis, 
womanly daHaaoy. sjid ganaioiM sympatidaa earry ihm 
reader with her throogh every page.*'— Queen. 



LB8LIB 



ALASNAM'S LADY. By 

KEITH, Author of " Borrinder,'' te. 
** * Alasnam's Lady ' is fall of pretty vietaraa, iiaeeftil 
and tender scenes, and expressions of pare feeGnc* A 
young writer of so decided a talent, a feeing so smuHlie 
and true for what lies within the limit of her poweaevof 
delineation, and snoh bright nni MlnstiifsnfusaTiiiili 
Keith, deserves more serious oonsidevation 4Ma !« 
osuolly called forth by the ordinary Action wrftsTof ^e 
day or is worth giving to the ordmary noraL*'— .HidW 
News. "^^ 

BICHAED BENTLBY 4JSrJ> ^OJT, 
8, NSW BUBLnraTOH acM; 
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JAMES CLARKE AND CO.'S BOOKS. 



BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOB THE LITTLE ONES. 

EIJINIJLND. By Josephine Pollard. 

grmted entirely in Colours on Finely-finisbed 
Pi^MT. Price, in Handsome lUaminftted Corer, 
7b. M. 

^'^^iffJII'M^HYMBB and HEW 

TBAB'S CHIMES. By KAET D. BKINE. 
Beantifally Illastxated. Price, in Handsome 
Hlatninated CoTers, 6t. 

The BOSEBUD : A New Monthly 

liM&z^ of Norserr Nurture and Amusement. 
WitA Choice Illnstrations. Price THmBBPEWCB. 
"A eharming Mafasine/'-IUustrated London 
News. 

The BOSEBUD ANNUAL. Oomnrising 

Hie TweWe Monthly Numbers of the kosbbuB, 
and eontaiBing no leas than Two Hundred and 
Klty ohanftlng Pictures. Elegantly bound in 
doth, 4s. [Baody Nov. X3. 

The OHBISTMAS BOSEBUD. A Special 

Extra Double Number of the Bosbbud, crowded 
with season pictures. Price Sixpsvcb. 

lln ih0 Prm$. 

THE (BHUOTIAH WOBLD ANNUAL 

for 1888 wm cbilttfin a number ofCdvPLBTB 
Taxbs by farourite authors, with Obioinal Illvs- 
TBATIOKS, Is. lS$ady nnd month. 



NEW VOLUME BY J. EWING BITCHIE. 

EAST ANOUA : Personal Becollecti^is 

■™^ gi»*oriqia Associations. Ify J. EWINa 
BITCHnB (•*Chtl8topher Crayon '*). Crown 8to, 
oloth, 400 pp., 68. lN§arly Stady. 

TfflB PHILOSOPHY OP MISSIONS ; A 

Preoent-di^ Plea. By T. E. BLATEfi (of the 
London Kiflsionsry Society). Crown 8tq. cloth, 
28. M. INow Ready. 



. WOBBOUVa NEW TOLUMBS. 

8ISSIS. Bj Emma Jani Wobboisb. 

Crown 8to, doth, 5s. 
MAUDB BOLINGBBOEE. By Emua 

JjjnWoBBOiSB. Crown 8to, 8s. 6d. New Edition. 

AMY WILTOir. By Bhma Jajth Woe- 

BOX8B. Crown 8vo, Ss. 6d. New Edition. 

THB STOBY of PENELOPE. By 

Emu JAWi VoaaoMi. Ovown 8ro» doth, 6s. 
THS HEIBe of EBEINaTON. By 

BlCMA. Jahs WobbOisb. Crown Svo, cloth, 5s. 



THE OLD ABBOT'S BOAD. A 

KoTei, by Liezzb Alldridob, Author of '* By Lovo 
and Lcmr " Clare," " The World She Avtohe in/' Jte. 
Crown Sro, cloth, 5s. 

" In erery war this book is Terr good reading. . . . 
Tlie charm of the book is to be found in the delicacy 
with which character is drawn, in the Tigorous style, 
and, abore all, in the earnestness of conyictlon which 
makes itself felt throughout"— i^ectator. 

'* Deoidadly aboTs the avarage of its kind.''--P«n 
MaB Gawtte. 

THIBTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 

TASTY DISHES: A Choice Seleo- 

tlon ot 300 Tested Becipes for Brsakflist, Plimer, 
Tea, and Supper. Price One Shilltog. 
" The ingredients are first giren, and then the method 
Im daserihed. It appears to us an excellent, useful book 
teth«housdioW.^-Ar(liw»nH«mld. 

"We have tested it ourselres, and we are perfectly 
■atisfled with the result, more especiaUy where pud- 
dings are oonoemed. Erery housewife ought to 
~^— ^-t a copy."— Pownt4*i. 



DB, PETEB BATNE'S WOBZS. 

TWO GBEAT ENGLISHWOMEN: 

Elizabeth Browning and Charlotte Bronte. With 
an Essay on Poetry, illustrated from Words- 



worth. Bums, and Byron. By PETEB BAYNE. 
K.A., LI»J>., Aathor of '* Life of Hugh lEiller.'' 
Crown 0TO, 7s. 6d. 




CHIEF AOTOBS IN THBPUBITAN 



EBVOLUTION. A work partly historical, partli^ 
biographical, in which Charles I., Laud, Ciom- 
irou, HUton, Henrietta Maria, Horry Vane, and 
o«h« ChSfhDfeers In tlie Puritan BcTolntion of 
th»0eten(llBerthCentinry are delineated. &ndthe 

JAMBi 03ULBSS A CO., 13 A 14^ FLEfiT-ST., E.C* 



"A CEARMINQ MAOAZIUfM." 

'Illubtbatbd Loiri>0!r N^ws. 

THE ROSEBUD: 

A MONTHLY ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 

ov 

NURSERY NURTURE AND AMUSEMENT. 



No. XX., M NOVEMBER, ccniauu:^ 

Pussy* s Pet; with Page Illustration. 

Object Spelling Lesson ; with Twelve Illustratio.vs. 

Charlie; with Two Illustrations. 

Holiday is Over; wilh Illustration. 

Miss Meddlesome; with Four Illustratio.vs. 

An 4/terHeoit Tea : Illusxratioit. 

Moving Day; Page Illustration. 

Ovr Little Horseman; with Three Illustrations. 

Somebody's Birthday; with Illustkatiom. 

Lany Daisy; with Illustration. 

Grandma and Granipa; Page Illustratioe. 

Charlie in the Fields; with Picture to Paint. 

G^ing to School; with Slats Picture. 

Come, Little Rake; with Illustration, 

Hidt and Seek; with QrigioalMusic and Iilustratioe. 



PRIGS THRESPfiNOB. 



LONDON: JAMBS CLAUKBft 00.,1J ft U.FLBBT ST., B.C. 

tHB CHfilSTIAH WOULD PJLPIT 

0/ WE ON BS DA \\ NOVEMBER S, contains ;- 
^^P>RRAk^^^^ ^^^^- ^^ ^^"^ ^'^- ^"^° 

THB mvmE FATHERHOOD. By the Rev. H. B. 

THE FAMILY CIRCLE; OR, HOME HOMILIES. 
By ARTHUR MUR^ELL. «^ Jaii-i aa. 

THOUGHTS FOR THOUGHT. By the Rev 
HUBERT BOWER. "7 tne Kev. 

^"sPURGBONf ^^^^^* ^"^ '^* ^«^- C- "• 
WHAT IS LIFE ? 

LOyPOM t JAM K8.0LARKB ft CO.. M ft U. y LBBT-STRBBT. 

MRS. EMMA JANE WORBOISE'S 

"^EW SERIAL STORY, 

THE ABBEY MILL; 

OE, 

THE BAMK8 OF ALLAN WATER; 

Commenced in Thb Cheistiaj* World of 
Thubsday, Siptbhbsb 21. 



THB "LITERAET WORLD. ' 



TBRMB FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 

jf « d. 
Trade AdTertitenrentf, Five Line* and unto ... 030 

For Each Additional Line „ ,."...'. 009 

Per Column « 10 o 

Public Ceapaiiifis and Parliamentary Noticee! 

P«rUne .^ © i o 



ESTABLISHED 1852. 

GILES GILES, 

ADVERTISING AGENT, 

CONTRACTOR FOR 

The Top Lines across the paffes in the " CLristtan World' 
Advertisement Paces in the •♦ Literary World j** 

tt tt t> " Sunday School Times t " 

f* t> 11 "Baptist Messenger;" 

•• ft t» "ChristianWorldMagasinei" 

and the 
'FaraiIyCircle£ditioD(Tuesday)of the Christian World." 
*c., «cc., &c. 

ESTIMATES GIVEN. 

A^veftiBemenU Received for In$ertion in all tJu 
London and Country Newapap^a, 

Offioe-146. Fleet Street, London, B.a 



SINGER*S 
SBWIWa 

MACHINES 

MOBH POPULAR THAir EVEB. 

SALES EXCEED HALF^A-MILLION 
ANNUALLY. 

DUEINO THE TEAR 1881 THB BALES AMOUNTBD 

^o 56I9O36 machines! 

SINGER'S 

SEWING 

MACHINES 

ARE THE 

SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST 

FOR EVERT DESCRIPTION OF SEWING. 
PBICi! FJtOH J^4c 4S« 
A LIBERAL DISOOUNT FOR OABH. 

QN HIRE 



2/6 



PER WEEK 



WITH OPTION or PU£0BA8^ 

AKD 

WITHOUT ADDITION TO THB PRICB. 



AX THE 

PRESTON GUILD, 

SBPTEKBBK, 1882, 

SINGER'S 

SEWING 

MACHINES 

BECBTVED 

THE HiaHEST AWARD. 



BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

WHY are several Manufacturers now 
making Imitations of The Singer Manu- 
facturing Company's Machines? The 
public will draw their own izilere&ce — 

Gold Is Continnany Connterfeited, Brass 
and Tin Never. 

TO AVOID DECEPTION, 

Birr ONIiT A3 TOE OVFICES OF 

The Singer Mannfactoring Gompy. 

CHIEF COUNTING HOUSE IN THE UNITED 
KINODOV, 

39, POSTER LANE, CHIjAPSIDE, 

LONDON, E.G., 

And 342 Branch Offices in all the Principal 
Town«. 
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THE NEW BOOK SEASON-NOTICE. 



Many Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the New Season are already in Circulation at 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. 



Fresh Copies are 'added as the demand increases, atid an ample supply is provided of all the 
PHnqipal Forthcoming Works as they appear. 

In addition to the large nnmher of New Books, English and Foreign, which are constantly passing 
through the Library, the Permanent Collection comprises MORE THAN ONE MILLION 
VOLUMES of Works of the Best Authors on all Subjects of General Interest. 



SDB5CR1PTI0N, ONE 60IHEA PER ANNOB AND UPWARDS, 

ACCORDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 



THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE 'AT HOME' THIS DAY:- 

The Early Day9 of ChriitiaiUty, by Canon Farrar ^Memoir of Daniel MacmiUan, by Thoma$ Hughei^Fanny Kemble'$ Eecordi 
of Later DojfB — LUerary HUtory of England in the Eighteenth Ceniury, by Mr$. Oliphant — Mozley*$ Beminiecenoee of Oriel-^Dnn- 
nia/n*e Talks About Science — Fitzgerald'e Memoire of the Family of George the Third — Swift, by Leslie Stephen — Spinoza, hy Dr, 
MartineaM — Three Booke of God, by George Dwwson — The Friendships of Mary B, Mitford — American Humourists, by Bev. H, B, 
Haweis — The English in America, by J, A, Doyle-^The Hebrid Isles, by Robert Buch%nan^Greighion's Mietory of the Papacy During 
the Eeformation— Court Life Below Stairs, 1714 to 1763, by J, F. Molloy —Winners in Life's Bace, by Armbella Buckley^Prom Ben. 
guela to Yacca, by B. CapeUo and B. Ivens—Life of Sir Charles Lyell— Memories of Old Friends, by Caroline FooD—Froude's Life ef 
Carlyle — The Voyage of the * Vega * — India^ by Sir Biehard Temple — Mr. Serjeant Ballantyne's Bemimsoences — Memoir of Bev, Cha/fia 
Lowder^^ Natural Beligion^' by the Author of * Eoce^Homo ' — Life of Dr, Whewell-^Bingham's M'arriages of the Bonafartes-^Life 
in Fiji, and a Lady*s Cruise in a French Man-ofWar, by C, F, Gordon Cumming-^Memoi/rs of the Mendelssohn Family-^A Diary m 
Sicily f by Mrs, EUiot-^Science in Short Chapters, by W. Mattieu WilUams-^Du, ChaiUu^s Travels in Norway-^ Ants, Bees, and Waspt, 
by Sir John LubbocJc-^Familiar Science Studies, by B, A. Proctor — Letters of Charlee Dickens — Through Siberia, by Henry Lansd^^ 
'^^ailenga's TowrinBussia — Green's Making of England— America Bevisited, by G, A. Sola — Bough BecoUections, by Lieut,'Col(niel 
Bamsay — John Inglesa/nt (1,600 copies) — Vice Versa (1,600 copies), and many other Becent Works of General hiterest. 



CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS, 

See MUDIE'S CLEAEAKCB CATALOaXJE for NOVEMBER, New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 
The Kew Edition of Mudie's Clearance Catalogue contains nearly Three Thousand Popular Books at the lowest current prices. 



THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY.— NOTIC E. 

lilJDIE'S LIBRARY MESSEKGERS oaU to deliver Books at the Besidences of Subscribers in Bayswater, BelgraTia, Brompton, Ohebeti 
Clapham, Crouch End, Finsbury, Hampstead, Highgate, Hyde Park, Islington. Kensington, Lambeth, Notting HiU, Bogeaf s Park, St John's 
Wood, and every other part of London, on a plan which has given general satisfaction for many years. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 

Thousands of Families in London and the Suburbs subscribe to this Department of the Library, and obtain a constant aaooesswn of th« 
Beet New Books, in every Department of Liteiature, as they are issued from the Press. 



13* AU the Books in Ciradation and on Sale at MJJDIFPS SELECT LIBBABY may also be obtained hy aU Subscribers to 

MUDIE'S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, HAKOHESTER; 

And (by order) from aJl Booksellers in connection with the Library. 



MUBIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), 30 to 34, HEW OXFORD STREET. 

BRANCH OFFICES— 281, REGENT STREET, and 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDB. 

l*riiitrd by Jambs Clarkx acd Co., and Published at 13 and 14* Fleet-street, B.C.. where Advertisements are receive 1, aad where all 0090 anications am ijMtrtsI Jl»^i 
A^dn-ntd, post pud. Orders are receive br all Newsvendors and Booksdlers in the United Kingdcm. Money orders ^t:ou!t bs made oaTable at St; MawM^^ 



THE 



LITERARY WORLD. 

Choice Readings from the Best New Books, and Critical Reviews. 



No. 68i.— Vou XXVI. 
New Sbriis. 



LONDON, NOVEMBER 17, 1882. [Double Number.] ONppi^lr.] 



NELSON'S NEW BOOKS. 



THE LAND AND THE BOOZ-CENTBAL PALES- 
TINE AND PHCENICIA. By W. M. THOMSON, D.D. Imperial 8»o, 
714 pages, with 130 Illustrations and Maps, cloth extra, richly gilt. Price 213. 
This New Volumet Ukt the pnvious oiu on Southbrn Palbstinx and 
JSRU5ALSM, is contpUtt iH itulf. The pictorial Illustrations arc entirely new^ 
and prepared specially Jer this work. 

HOMEB'S STOBIES SIMPLY TOLD. By CHARLES 

HENRY HANSON. With 97 lUostratioos. Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
prxe 4S. 

STOBIES OP THE DAYS OP KING ABTHUB. By 

CHARLES H. HANSON. Author of " Homer's Stories Simplf Told." With 
lUostrations by Gustavb Dors. Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt eidges, price 4s. 

IN THE HOLY LAND. By the Rev. ANDREW THOMSON, 
D.D., F.R.S.B., Minister of Broughtoa-place Ciurch, Edinburgh. With 18 
Kngravings. Crown 8vo, cloth extra. New Edition^ price 4«. 

CONTEMPLATIONS ON THE HISTOBIOAL PAS- 
SAGES OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. )i^s the Right Keir. 
JOSEPH HALL, D.D., Bishop of Nor^vicb. With a Memoir by the Author 
by the late Rev. JAMES HAMILTON, D.D. Stro, cbth, (oa pages. New 
Kdition. With Portrait, piice 4s. 

THE GABDEN, THE WOODS, AND THE FIELDS; 

or, The Teachings of Nature as Seasons Change. With Vignetce Frontispiece. 
Post 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price ss. 

BALPH^S YEAB IN BUSSIA : A Story of Travel and 

Adventure in Eastern Europe. B^ RoagRr RtCKARDsow, Author of "Almost 
a Hero," &c. With Nine Engravings. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price js. 6d. 

LOST IN THE BACKWOODS. A Tale of the Canadian 
Forvst. By Mrs. TRAILL, Author of "la the Forest," &c. With 3a En- 
gravings. PostSvo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 

THE CHILDBEN'S TBEASUBY OP PICTUBES 

AND STORIES. By the Author ol " The King's Highway," and other 
favourite Writers (being the Yearly Volume, i88j, ot •' The Children's Paper"). 
Proiusely Illustrated. Pictoriil boards. Price is. 

NEW PACKETS OF REWARD BOOKS. 
1. STOBIES ON THE PBOVEBBS. By Miss SINCLAIR, 

Author of " Mary Cloudsdale," &c. A Packbt of Twelve Books in Orna- 
mental Wtapper. Each with Three Illustrations. Price is. per packet. 

3. LIVES OP GBEAT MISSION ABIES. By the Author 
of " Hymns from the Land of Luther." Six Books in Ornamental Wrapper. 
Price IS' per packet. 



THE BUSSIAN EMPIBE, HISTOBIOAL AND DE* 

SCRIPnVE. By JOHN GEDDIE, F.R.G.S., Author of" Lake Regions of 
C«n:ral Africa," &c. With Two Coloured Maps. saS pp„ crown 8vo, doth 
extra, price (>%. 

" A welldigisted popular history of the Empire of the Csar."— Morning 
Advertiser. 

BEOENT EXPEDITIONS TO EASTEBN POLAB 

SEAS. With Twelvd Engravings and Two Charts. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
pnce as. 
Contexts.— r. Vov.ige of the^* Hansa" and the" Germania,'* 2. Voyage of the 
" T'getkoff, ' "i. An Arctic IVinter. 4. Discoveries and Adventures, 

IN THE POLAB BBGIONS; or, Nature and Natoral 

History in the Frozsn Zone. With Anecdotes and Stories of Adventure and 
Travel. With Forty-Six Illuitratijns. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price as. 6i. 

IN THB TBOPIOAL BEGIONS ; or, Nature and 

Natural Historr in the Torrid Zane. With Anecdotes and Stories of Adventure 
and Travel. With Seventy-Eight Illustrations. Price as. 6d. 

IN THE TEMPEBATE BEGIONS ; or, Nature and 

Natural History in the Temperate Zones. With Anecdotes and Scorios of 
Adventure and Travel. With Seventy-Two Illustration i. Price as. Od. 

BOOK OP POBTBY FOB THB YOUNG. With Vignette 

Frontispiece. 3^4 pp., post 8vo, cloth as. 6d. 

The Volume contains 265 distinct Poems, arranged in the following Divisions 
Historical, Descriptive and Narrative, Nature^ Miscellaneous, Hymns, ani 
Sacred Pieces. 

OUB PABLOUB PANOBAMA. By Mrs. GEORGE 

CUPPLES. With 82 Illustrations. Post 8vo, pictorial boards, price is. 

Gives pleasant views and scenes in many lands, with brief and entertaining 
descriptions for children, 

ILLUMINATED CALENDAB FOB 1883. Consisting of 

Twelve richly Illuminated Cards, with designs printedio Oil Colours, represent- 
ing the Months of the Year. Each Card contains a Calendar for One Month, 
with an appropriate Scripture Text and Verses from ths Poets. The Twelve 
Cards in packet, price is. 



NEW PACKETS OF SCRIPTURE CARDS. 



Each 



containing Sixteen Picture Cards, beautifully printel in Oil Colours. 
Ornamental Wrapper. Price 6d. per packet. 

THE LIFE OF CHRIST. Coatotning 16 cards. Price 6 J. 
THB S TORY OF QUEEN ESTHER. Containing 16 cards. Price 6d. 
JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. Containing 16 cards. Price 6d. 
THE PROPHET DANIEL. Conuining x6 cards. Price 6d. 



NEW SERIES OF CHILDREN'S PICTURE BOOKS. 



THE LANDSEER SERIES. 

Each containing Four of Landsxir's Pictures, beautifully printed in Oil Colours. 
With Letterpress Descriptions, by Mrs. Surr ; Covers ornamented with addi- 
tional designs after Landsixr. 4to., price 6d. each; or untearable, 
mounted on Linen, price zs. each. 

LANDSEER SERIES.— No. i. Containing :— Return from the Warren— Dash, 
Hector, Nero, and Lorie — Shepherd's Dog in the Snow— Collie Dogs. 

LANDSEER SERIES.— No. 3. Containing :- Children and Rabbits— Distinguished 
Member of the Humane Society— Suspense— Dignity and Impudence. 

LANDSEER SERIES.— No. 3. Containing : -Duke of Sutherland's Children- 
Peace— The Pet Fawn— Shoeing the Bay Mare. 

LANDSEER SERIES.— No. 4. Containing :— Beauty's Bath— Jack in Office- 
Alexander and Diogenes — No Place Like Home, 

The Set of four hooks in one Handsome Volume, cloth extra, price 3*. (id. 



THE GULLIVER SERIES. 

Bach contaioiog Four Full-page Picture?, in Oil Colours, with Dascriptii 
X. GULLIVER'S TRAVELS IN LILLIPUF. Price 6d. 
a. GULLIVER'S TRAVELS IN BROBDIGNAG. Price 6J. 

3. OLD MOTHER HUBBARD AND HER DOG. Price 6d. 

4. JACK THE GIANT KILLER. Trice 65. 

The set of four books, in One Handsome Volume, is. 6d, 



THE BIBLE PICTURE SERIES. 

Each cont lining Sixteen pictures in OX Colours, with Descriptions. 
X. LIFE OF OUR LORD. Price ed., oa linen is. 
a. STORY OF THE PROPHET DANIEL. Price 6d., on linen rs. 

3. STORY OF JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN. Price 6d., on linen xi. 

4. STORY OF QUEEN ESTHER Price 6d., on linen is. 



^^'' For particulars of a large and attractive Selection of Beautifully Illustrated and Elegantly Bound Books^ eminently suitable 
for Presents, Prizes, Rewards, 6-r., see NELSON'S ILLUSTRATED BOOK LIST, post free on application. 



THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.G. ; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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T. & T. CLARK'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Bible wlaSS Handbooks. Gemsis, by Marcus 
Dods, D.D., '28. The Vfformation, by Rev. Dr. 
Lindsay, 2s. Romans, by Rev. Dr. Brown (^hodlu). 
Hei>revs, by Rgv. Dr. A. B. Davidson, 2§. ed. 
Scotttfh Church Hnf/rw, by Eev. N. L. Walker, Is. 6d. 
The Church, by Kev. Dr. Binnie, Is. 66. Jojihua,by 
Eev. Dr. Douglas, la. 6^1. Jwif^Cy by Rev. Dr. 
Douelno, Is. 3'1. The Coirfe.<s on oj Faith^ by Eev. J. 
■ M'PhtiBOi, 23. Chronicits, by Eev. Dr. Murphy, 
Is. 6d. isacrammts, by Eev. Prof. Oaudlish, D.D., 
la. 6d. The I»/f of Chrift, by Eev. James Stalker, 
M.A., l9.6d. U'lij'jni, Zechari'ih. M'lhichi, by Marcus 
Dods, D.D., 28. 'Oalniuins, by Kev. Prof. M'ORE- 
GOE, D.D , Is. 6d. 

Commentary on the New Testament. 

Edited by PHILIP SCHAFF. D D. WitbUIustra- i 
tions and Maps. C'-ji{.-.6 tf'^r. • Tbo Very Rev. 
Dean Howson. D.D. ; the Very Rev. l>e.ia Planiptre, 
D.D.. W. F. Moulton, D.D. ; J. Kawson Lumby, 
D.D.; VeryBev. Principal Brown, D.D. ; Marcus j 
Dods, D.D. ; J. Oswald Dyk^s, D D. ; Joseph ; 
AngnP, D.D. ; W. F. Millieao. D.D. ; Paton J. ( 
Gloag-, D D. ; S. D. F. Salmond, D.D. ; William B. 
Pope, D.D. ; Eev. Canon Spence; Pbilip Scbaff, 
D.D; Matthew B. Riddle, D.D. Four imp. 8fo 
volumes, price 18s. each. (V<*L IV. $horthi.) 

The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. By Rev. 

Professor 8MEAT0N, D.D. 8vo. 10s 6d. 

Lectures in Defence of the Christian 

Faith. By Rev. Dr. (lODET Trans, by the Hon. 
and Rov. Canon LYTTELTON. M.A. Cr. 8vc, 6fi. 

The Work of the Holy Spirit in Man. 

Discourses. Translated from the French of Pastor 
TOPHEL, Geneva. Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

Old Testament History of Redemption. 

Lectures by FRANZ DELITZSCH, D.D. Trans- 
lated (from Manasoript Notes) by Eev. Professor 
S I. CUET1S8. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 

Foreign Theological Library* ^^^ -SfeWes 

commencet with %»av4 for 1880. The issue for 1832 
comprises ; Domer's System of Christian Doctrine, 
Vols. III. & IV. CompUUon. Weiss's Fiblical 
Theology of the New Testament, Vol. J. Mort^m- 
sen's Social Ethics, 1 vol. The VoIuvms intvcd dur- 
ing 1880-81 vere : Ghodet's Commentary on Eomans, 
2 vols. ; Htffenbach's History of Christian Doc- 
trines. 3 vo&; Martensen's Individual Ethics, 1 
vol. ; Domer's System of Christian Doctrine, Vols. 
I. acd II. Annual Subscription for 4 vols., 8vo, 2l8. 
Catalogue of former Series free. 

Meyer's Commentary on the New Testa- 
ment, Critical and Exegetical. St. Matthew's Gos- 
j)e\ to Jude. In 20 vols. 8to. (Now complete.) Sub- 
scription price £5 58. 

Lange's Commentaries on the Bible. 

Edited by PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D. Old Testament, 
U vols. ; New Testament, 10 vols ; The Apocrypha, 
1 vol. Subscription price ISs. per vol. 

Keil and Delitzsch's Litroduction to and 

Commentaries on the Old Testament. The Twenty- 
seven Volumes issued in this Series at the original 
Subscription price of £7 2i. Single Volumes may 
behad, price 10s. 6d. 

The Bible Doctrine of Man. By Rev. Pro- 
fessor LAIDLAW, D.D. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Tes- 
tament Greek. By HEEMANN CEEMEE. D.D. 
Translated from the German of the Second Edition, 
by WILLIAM TIE WICK, M.A. Second Edition, 
demy 4to, 258. 

The Training of the Twelve ; or. Exposi- 
tion of Passages in the Goi^pels exhibiting the 
Twelve Disciples of Jesus under Diaeipliue for the 
Apostleship. By the Rev. Professor BRUCE, D.D. 
Second Edition. 8vo, l^s. <5(1. 

By the Fame Auth^-r. 

The Humiliation of Christ, in its Physical, 

Ethical, and Official Aspects. Six Series of Cun- 
ningham Lectures. Second Edition, ^vo, lOs. 6d. 

Apologetic Letters on the Fundamental 

(Six^ Edition), Saving (Fourth Edition), Moral 
Truths of Christianity (Third Edition). By C. E. 
LUTHAEDT, D.D. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 68. each. 

Prof. Godot's Commentaries on St. Luke's 

Gospel, 2 vols. 8vo, 2l8. ; on S^ John's Gospel. 3 
vols., 8vo, 31s. 6d. ; Eoraans, 2 vols. 8vo, 2ls. 

The Truth of Scripture in Connection with 

Eevelation, Inspiration, and tho Canon. By the 
Eev. Professor GIVEN. 8vo, Os. 
The World of Prayer ; or. Prayer in Rela- 
tion to Personal Eeligion. By the Eight Eev. 
Bishop MONEAD. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. ^ 

The Levitical Priests. A Contribution to 

the Criticism of the Pentateuch. By the Rev. 
Professor 8. 1. CUETIS8. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Winer's Grammar of New Testament 

Greek regarded as the Basin of New Testament 
Exegesis. Third Edition, Editwl by W. F. MOUL- 
TON, D.D. Ninth English Edition. 8vo, 15s. 

The Christ- Lectures by Ernest Naville. 
Trans, by Rev. T. J. DESPRES, Crown 8vo, 48. 6d. 
By the eamc Author. 

The Problem of EviL Crown Svo, 4s. 6d. 



Lcrecn: HAMILTON, ADAMS and CO. 



Now ready, uniform with our other Annuals, One Vol.* 
cloth extra, gilt, and gilt edges, 6s. 

PICTUBESQUE SCOTLAND. Its Bo- 

mantic Scenes and Historical Associations, de- 
scribed in Lay and Legend, Scene and Story. By 
P. WATT, M. A., and Rev. A. CARTER, M.A. 
Embellished with Chromatic Plates, and 100 Woodcuts. 

THE PICTORL^ MUSEUM of SPOBT 

and ADVENTURE. Being a Record of Deeds of 
Daring and Marvellous Escapes t j Field and Flood, 
the whole forming a compendium of Natural 
History, written expressly for youths. 
130 Woodcuts and Nine Original Coloured Plates. 
In One Vol., uniform with the above, price 68. 

THE PICTORLAI. TREASUBY of 

FAMOUS MEN and FAMOUS DEEDS. Com- 
prising Naval and Militarr Heroes, Discoverers, 
Inventors, Statesmen, Philanthropists, Artists, 
Authors, and Others. 

PICrOBIAL TOUB of the WOBLD. 

Com-prisingPen and Pencil Sketches of Travel, Inci- 
dent, Adventure, and Scenery in aU parts of the 
Globe. 100 wool engravings, and a smes of beau- 
tifully coIoure<l plates. Price 6e. 

Uniform with the above, 512 pp., price 68. 

PICTORLA.L CABINET of MABVELS. 

Pricj Sa. Comprising Historr, Science, Discovery, 
Invention, Natural History, 'lSravel,and Adventure. 
120 wood engravings, and 12 natural history plates, 
in colours. By H. WEIR. 

OLD ENGLAND. A Pictorial Museum 

of Popular Antiquities. 3,000 Illustrations, 40 
Coloured Engravings, Two Vols., extra gilt, 
je2 128. 

THE ILLUSTBATED FAMILY BIBLE. 

By Dr. KITTO. Additions by Canon BIRES. 

Demy4to, Two Vols., 2.500 pages, 800 Woodcuts, 

Col. Front, and Family Reg. 4 pp. 
This valuable work was ori^ually published by Mr. 
Charles Knight at Three Guineas, now reduced to 
128. 6d. 

THE CLASS and the DESK J. C. 

GRAY and C. S. CAREY- Of this Series about 
100,000 Vols. sold. In Four Vols., 38. each. 
JAMES SANGSTERand CO., 31, Potemoster-row. 



MISS FRANCES POWER COBBE'S NEW BOOK. 
Just_publi8he<l, crown 8vo, cloth, 78. 6d. 

rriHE PEAX in DABIEN and other in- 

-■- qniries touching Concerns of the Soul and the 
Body. By FRANCES POWER COBBE. 

Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 

QPINOZA. Four Essays. By Pro- 

►^ fessors J. LAND, KUNO FISCHER, and VAN 
VLOTEN, and ERNEST REN AN. Edited with an 
Introduction by Professor W. KNIGHT, of St. 
Andrews. 

Just published, 8vo, cloth, price lOs. 6d. 

APBOTESTANT COMJ&C&TTABY on 
the BOOKS of the NEW TJISTAMENT : with 
general and special Introductions. Edited by Profes- 
sors P. W. SCHMIDT and P. von HOLZENDORFF. 
Translated from the Third Garman Edition, by the 
Rev. F. H. JONES, B.A. (in 3 vols). Vol L, Matthew 
to Acts. 

Also Svo, cloth, price lOs. 6d. 

PBOFESSOB EWALDS JOB. Com- 
mentary on the BOOK of JOB, with Transla- 
tion by the late PROFESSOR H. EWALD. Trans- 
lated from the German by the Rev. J. FREDERICK 
SMITH. Complete in one Volume. 

Sub::criber8 to the Theological Tka2<8lation Ftr»D 
LiBRABT receive these Volumes at 78. Prospectus 
with Contents of the Series post free on application. 

Williams and Norgate, 14, H-mrietta-street, Covent- 
^rden, London ; and 2 ), South Frederick-street, 
Edinburgh. 

lust published, in pac*. Ore Shilling, post free. 

nUB mOHLANDEBS IN EOYPT : 

V-F The Victory at if !-ei-K.-?bir, Chiefly a» Described 
by Themselves, wuh Mcetch of the War, bv WILLIA.M 
STEPHEN, and Portrait of the late SER(3T..MAJ0R 
AIcNEILL, ofthe42nd. 
Edinburgh ; Robert Somfrville; and all Booksellrr«. 

A Special Extra Number o//Ae Christian 
World Pulpit, Now Ready, cofitaimaFulland 
Accuiate Report ^ Henky Ward Beecher's 
Confession of Faith on his Withdrawxl from 
the Congregational Association. A Remarkable 
and Valuabbe Utterance. Price One Penny.— 
London: James Clarke & Co.. 13 and 14, Fleet- 
street, E.C. 

*,>* The Rosebud Annual/^/- 1882, in hami- 
some Cloth Cover, is Now Ready. Price 4/. 
Early orders are desirable^ as no more copies can 
be produced^ and half the number printed is already 

subscribed for, 

LONDON': JAHES CLARKE* 00.. U ft U. PLIBT 8T.. B.O 



NEW SERIES. GREATLY ENLAJIOED. 
ONE PENNY. 

SUNSHINE. 

BDITEU BT 

W. U. WHITTEMORE, D D., Rector of «. 

Catharine Cr*'e, London. 



OUR PROGRAMME FOR 1883. 
Lyle Harconrt. 

New Serial Story. By the Author of " Soldier 
Harold." 

Brighter Days at Last. 

New Serial Story. By NELLA PARKER. 

Famous Men and Women. 

With Portraits. By the EDITOB. 

Picture Stories. 

A New Series. A most amusing exercise for yoatk- 

ful inkTenuity. 

Twelve Poetical Enigmas. 

By KATE WOOD. 

Prize Competitions. 

Prizes from Haifa-Crown to Two Gnfaieas, and 
Honour Certificates. 

Children in Council 

The youthful Councillors will continue their 

monthly meetings, and give careful and loving^ 

advice. 

Bible Exercises. Poetry. Buried Cities. 

These and many other interesting articles will 
appear in SrirsHi9E. Nothing will be dnll or dry. 

The Illustrations. 

Will be numerous, original, and attractive. 



THE EDITOB S ADDRESS. 

SrvsHiNE is now entering itatwentj-seoond year. It 
is as radiant as ever. And it never shines more brightly 
than when it litrhts up the faces of its many friends, 
while they joyously exclaim, " I shall take inSimsHiK 
as long as I live." 



ScssHiNE is intended for the Home. It will help to 
children and servants, will all enjoy Suxsffivs. It will 



make the home a 



one. Father and 



1 help to 
mother. 



banish discontent, nmke work easy, and act like a 
cordial for fainting spirits. 

Sunshine isalso adapted to the School. Teachers ! I 
am mire you desire to promote the admission of sound, 
attractive, cheap, and religious literature to the homes 
of the people. Help me to supersede the trash which 
is poisoning the minds and perverting the hearts of onr 
yotinff people. Ask parents to subscribe forSuHSHivB. 
Set the children to work to obtain subscribera. Chil> 
dren ! join the ranks of our many friends. Fight undear 
our bright banner for the Good, the True, and the 
Loving. Whether you attend day, Sunday, or boarding 
schools, not only shake hands with ns once a month 
yourselves, but draw all yonr friends into a pleasant 
fellowship with us. We want fifty thousand new 
readers ; will you help to get them ? 

SuKSHiNS is also designed for the World. It goes to 
all pans. Children in America. Australia, on the Con> 
tinent, and in the South Sea Islands, constantly read 
it. Wherever you live, Sckshihe will make you 
brighter, better, and more beautiful. 

Any bookseller will procure it for von ; but if there 
is difficulty in obtaining it, write to Mr. Qeorge Stone- 
man, and he will send it to yon, only then you must 
send stamps for the i>ostage as well as for the Kagazine. 



THE VOLUME FOR 1882. 
A fine handsome book. It stands alone in its varied 
excellences at the price. In daintily-tinted boards 
only eigbteen*penoe. In cloth, with tho entire side 
covered with a pretty desigrn, artistically drawn, and 
staxfiped in black and gold, the prioe is Two ShilUn^. 
The same, with gilt edges, Half-a-Crown. 



ON PROMOTING THE CIRCULATION. 
The sale of SuirsHiirE has been largely helped by the 
kind efforts of its readers in canvassing. They have 
shown it to all their friends, and also taken it from 
house to house. Those who desire to help in this 
good work of spreading sound, attractive literature, 
can easily obtain a supply of bills and specimen nam* 
hers, either bv writing to the Editor, or by asking a 
bookseller to get them when he has his ptroel from 
London. Bemember, the darkest house will become 
bright when Sukshike enters it. 



LOCALISING THE MAGAZINE. 
SuvSHiVE makes an excellent Patish Magazine. 
Terms for supplying special covers for tho monthly 
numbers, with notices of sermons, meetings, &c., may 
be obtained on application to Mr. G«orge Stoneman, 67. 
Paternoster-row, London. 



Published Monthly \j OEOBGE STONEMAN, €7, 
Paternoster-row, Loi don. Sold by all Bouksellers sad 
Newsrendors in Town and Country. 
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KE6AN PAUL, TRENCH, AND CO.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 



Liaip Parchment antiqae. 6a. ; roUum, 7a. 6d. 

THECHBISTIANYEAB; Thoughts 

in Verse for the Snndaya and Holj Days throagh- 
oat the Tear. With et<aied Portrait of the Ber. J. 
K£BLE, after the Drawing bj O. RICHMOND, 
B.A. [The Parchment Library. 

" An attractlTe edition, with au excellent etching 
from Mr. Bichmond's portrait.'— So tnrday Beriew. 

*' In respect of paper, print, and binding, se^ns to 
apptoach rery nearly absolnte perfection."— Pall Mall 
Qaxette. 

DR. DAYIBSON'S NEW WORK. 

THEDOCTBINEof LAST THINGS, 

contained in the New Testament, compared with 
the potions of the Jews and the Statements of 
Church Creeds. By SAMUEL DAVIDSON, D.D., 
author of "The Canon of the Bible," &c. Small 
orown Svo, cloth, price Se. 6d. 

Second Edition, crown Sro, cloth, price 5s. 

WEEK-DAY LIVING. A Book for 

Toong Men and Women. By the Bev. SAMUEL 

PEARSON. 
'* As a handbook for younsr men and women, fnll of 
tme, Dxaotical wisdom of life, we ■caroebr know where 
to ilna its equal. We very sincerely and heartily com- 
mend it."— British Quarterly Beriew. 

Crown 8to, cloth, price 6a. 

THE MILLENNIUM: or, The Mys- 

teryof Ood Finished. By the late H. T. ADAM- 
SON, B. A., author of " The Truth as it is in Jesus," 
Ac. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

WORK amongst WOBKING MEN. 

By ELLICE HOPKINS, Authpr of " Life and 
Letters of James Hiuton," *• Work in Brighton," Ac. 

BT THE LATE REV. F. W. ROBERTSON. 
Xiife and Letters. Edited hj the Bev. 

Stopfobo Bboose, M.A. 
I. Two Tols., uniform with the Sermons. With 

Steel Portrait. Crown 9to, 7s. 6d. 
XL Library Edition, in demy 8to, with Portrait, 

I2s. 
m. A Popular Edition, in 1 voL Crown 8 to, 6s. 

Sermons. Four Series. Small crown 8ro, 
88. 6d. each. 

The Human Race, and other Sermons, 
Preached at Cheltenham, Oxford, and Brighton. 
Large post 870, 7s. 6d 

Notes on Genesis. New and Cheaper 

Edition. Crown 8to, 3s. 6d. 

Expository Lectures on St. Paul's 

Epistles to the Corinthians. A New Edition. Small 
crown 8vo, 5s. 

Lectures and Addresses, with other 

Literary Remains. A New Edition. Crown 870, 5s. 

An Analysis of Mr Tennyson's *' In 

Memoriam." (Dedicated by Permission to the 
Poet-Laureato.) Fcap. 8to, 2s. 

The Education of the Human Race. 

Translated from the German of Ootthold Ephraim 
Lessing. Fcap. 8to, 2s. 6d. 
The abore Works can also be had botmd in half 
morocco. 



BT THE LATE GEORGE DAWSON, M.A. 
The Three Books of God : Nature. 

Hiaton', and Scripture. Edited by OEOBGE ST. 
CLAIR. Crown 8vo, 6s. [Now Beady. 

The Authentic Gospel. A New Volume 

of Sermons. Edited by GEOBOE ST. CLAIB. 
Second Edition. Crown 8to, 6s. 
"Full of beautiful simplicity, and sweet-hearted, 
wide-minded charity."— Christian World. 

Sermons on Daily Life and Duty. 

Edited by his Wife. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

'* The reader will recognise in the present rolume all 

the exoeUenoe and defects of Mr. Dawson's style— its 

ease, brightness and pungency.*'— Birmingham Gazette. 

Sermons on Disputed Points and 

wm SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Edited by his Wife. 
I A Third Edition. Crown 8to, 6s. 

** We commcnod it to the notice of the multitudes, 
both within our Churches and without, who will turn 
with relief to the method of religion set forth in this 
book, the ^mple yet arduous method of Christ Him- 
self— the serrice of man for the sake of God."— Chris- 
tian World. 

Prayers, with a Discourse on Prayer. 

Sd&d by hU Wif e. Eighth Edition. Crown 8to, 6s. 
"Beautiful both in language and sentiment."— Spec- 
tator. 

• LOHDOH : 1, PATEBNOSTBB^UABE. 



OXFORD EDITIONS. 



Now ready, pearl I6mo, cloth, Eighteenpence. 

A POCKET EDITION 

OF THE 

PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT, 

GIVING THE AUTHORISED AND BEVI8ED 
A'ERSIONS • 

SIDE BY SIDE. 

8. d. 

Cloth, red edges 1 6 

Paste grain morocco, limp 2 6 

Ditto, interleaved with writing paper ... 5 

Turkey morocco, limp 5 

Turkey morocco, circuit 7 

And in other Sizes ani BlnUn?s, at all Booksellers. 



Now ready, minion, crown 8to. 

THE PARALLEL NEW TESTAMENT, 

GREEK AND ENGLISH. 

Giving the Authorised Version, the Bevised Version, 

the Bevised Greek Text, and the Beadings displaced by 

the BeTisers, in four parallel columns ; also space for 

M.S. Notes. 



Now ready, in various sizes and bindings, at prices 
ranging from 68. upwards. 

THE 

OXFORD BIBLE FOR TEACHERS, 

COHTAINIMO TBI 

Anthorised and Bevised Versions of the 
New Testament, 

ARRANGED SIDE BY SIDE. 

In addition to all the Helps to the Study of the Bible, 

which have made these Editions so celebrated ; the 

whole forming 

THE MOST COMPBEHENSrVE BIBLE FOB 
TEACHEBS YET ISSUED. 

Pearl 16mo (5| by S} by li inches). 

French morocco, gilt edges ds. Od. 

Turkey morocco, limp 10s. 6d. 

Minion, crown 8vo (7 by 5A by 2 inches). 

Paste groin morocco, limp ISs. Od. 

Turkey morocco, limp 22s. 6d. 



Cloth boards, red edges 
Turkey morocco 



£ 8. d. 

... 12 6 
... 1 5 



The Bevised Version is the joint property of the 
Universitien of Oxford and Cambridge. 



OXFORD REFERENCE BIBLES, 

COMTAINIVO TH£ 

Authorised and Bevised Versions of the 
New Testaments 

SIDE BY SIDE. 
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THE MERV OASIS.* 
"Our Special Correspondents" have 
peculiar opportunities for seeing foreign 
countries and studying men and manners 
in all parts of the world, and they are sure 
to write books for which there will bean 
eager demand in the market, and which 
will be eminently readable. Mr. O'Dono- 
van is no exception to the general rule, 
and for his new volumes of travel we pre- 
dict a very great success. He has wan- 
dered far out of the reach of the ordinary 
tourist, and he writes on a subject in 
which we are all more or less interested. 
Russia is slowly but surely making her 
way across Asia towards our Indian pos- 
sessions. Of course our statesmen know 
better, and see no cause for alarm. 
But to ordinary observers there is a 
steady attempt on the part of Russia 
to civilise in a direction which threatens, 
sooner or later, a collision with British 
interests and British supremacy. In 
Central Asia one would have thought 
there was no particular call for the inter- 
ference of Russia. It would seem to the 
ordinary observer that she had quite 
enough to do at home. Mr. O* Donovan, 
the Daily News conespondent, however, 
resolved to see for himself what Russia is 
about ; and hence these interesting memo- 
rials of travels that must have been at all 
times tedious, and very often attended 
with danger. The Turcomans dwelling 
on the north frontiers of Persia are by 
no means pleasant companions. They 
are neither more nor less than a com- 
munity of robber hordes, and it required 
some courage to make his way amongst 
them ; buthe is used to such people, having 
had considerable experienceof travel in the 
East, especially in Armenia, during the 
Russo-Turkish War. Newspaper corre- 
spondents are not generally regarded with 
much favour by military authorities, and 
it is rather a matter of surprise that he 
succeeded to the extent he has done. At 
first he was hospitably received by General 
Lazareff, but the death of that general put 
a stop to his connection with the Russian 
expedition. It was in vain that he 
attempted to remai n. Russian generals 

• The Merv Oasi*. Travels and Adventures East of the 
Ca^p'an duiinic the years iP79- 80-81, including Five 
Montis' Resides ce among the Tekkis of Merv. By 
Er mood O'Doncvao, Special Correspordeot of the D«uly 
News. Wi:h Portraits, Maps, and Fa':siinile8 of Suite 
DocoAects, In two Volumes. Loodoo : Smtth, ElCer, 
and Co. Two Vols. 36s. 



evidently preferred his room to his com- 
pany, and at length General Skobeleff put 
an end to his career — as war correspon- 
dent. Under these circumstances Mr. 
O'Donovan had either to return or to ex- 
plore the country on his own account. 
He preferred the latter alternative, and 
journeyed to Teheran, where, after some 
difficulty, he obtained a passport enabling 
him to approach Merv from the Persian 
side. Illness and intrigue interfered with 
the due development of his plan. Unable 
to reach Akhal in time, he saw afar off a 
little of the last fighting of the Turco- 
mans at Geok Teke, and then made his 
way to Merv, where he was detained in 
a kind of honourable captivity, under the 
impression that he was an English official, 
and that by his means the natives would 
receive the succour of English aid. The 
idea was a perfectly natural one on their 
part, as he was not a trader, and a news- 
paper correspondent was an individual 
of whom they were utterly unable to 
conceive any idea. 

In the first of these volumes we have 
the account of the various attempts 
made by Mr. 0*Donovan to accompany 
the Russian expedition, and of his 
journey through Persia to Meshed. 
Besides, we have a great deal of in- 
teresting information as to the manners 
and customs of the Turcomans, and 
the earliest chapters are devoted to 
travelling in the Caucasus and the singular 
naphtha town of Baku. In one respect, at 
least, the extension of Russian supremacy 
seems to have been beneficial ; the 
slave trade in those parts may be said in 
consequence to have been suppressed. 
Mr. O' Donovan gives a remarkaible ac- 
count of the south-eastern corner of the 
Caspian, where all that appears to be 
wanted is a settled Government and a 
moderate expenditure on sanitary and en- 
gineering works. He represents the rivers 
and swamps as teeming with fish to such 
an extent that they actually die and rot 
from overcrowding. Our sportsmen ought 
to h*t tempted by his desaiption of the 
Persian city of Astrabad. According to 
him, the greater part of the city is occu- 
pied partly with gardens and bare open 
spaces, and partly with a wild growth of 
jungle, where, at all hours of the 
day, and particularly towards sunset, 
wild boars, jackals, foxes, woodcocks, 
and snipe are to be found. Here 
he had to stay some months with a 
family in a circular chamber of 15 feet 
in diameter. Consequently, he tells us, 
when one had to perform his ablutions, or 
to change his clothes, he was generally 
compelled to do so m the dark, or under 
cover of his quilt after the family had 
retired to rest. The sole bed consisted 
of a thick felt carpet, spread upon the 
bare earth ; the bolsters were of enormous 
dimensions, and the bed-covering was 
composed of a stuffed cotton quilt, by no 
means of the cleanest description. We 
are told that two hours before sunrise all 



sleep became impossible by reason of the 
grinding of corn, the splitting of wood 
with a hatchet, the various goings to and 
fro of the household, and the stream of 
visitors who were sure to arrive at that 
hour. On his journey to Teheran he 
seems to have made the acquaintance of 
an extremely unpleasant kind of bug,, 
whose bites are productive of serious 
disease, if not death. 

At Meshed he tarried longer than he 
intended, owing to the action of the Persian 
Government, who threw every obstacle 
in his way towards the seat of hostilities** 
Brigandage in these parts seemed a matter 
of course. On one occasion he was 
shown the heads of some raiders — shape- 
less objects, lookinglike dirty lard bladders. 
These were the skins of the raiders' heads- 
stuffed with grass, four ugly gashes mark- 
ing the place of eyes, noses, and mouths 
in each. On his asking what had become 
of the noses, a horse-laugh was his only 
answer ; but when he said gravely, by way 
of rebuke, ** Our heads in a few years will 
be in as bad a plight," the remark drew: 
forth expressions of admiration at his pro- 
found wisdom. He was also much struck 
with the number of Afghans in the bazaar. 
In the course of his peregrinations in this; 
part of Persia he came to the tomb of the. 
poet Ferdusi. The country has every- 
thing calculated to make it prosperous if the 
constant marauding of Persians and Turco- 
mans alike could be suppressed. Indeed^ 
he believes that with clear highways and 
secure communications, the former pros- 
perity of the country could be easily re- 
stored and increased tenfold. The fertility 
of much of the soil is very great, but the 
suppression of brigandage can only be 
achieved by bringing the Turcoman^ 
nomads under the rule of a strong Govern- 
ment, and the task has been attempted in- 
vain by Persia. Early in the reign of the 
present Shah, the conquest of Merv was 
undertaken, but the expedition was utterly- 
routed by the fierce men of the plains and 
for two months subsequently the Tekkds: 
were engaged in gathering the arms 
thrown away by the vanquished invaders^ 
who left thirty pieces of artillery as sub- 
stantial trophies of their defeat. Russia 
alone at present seems to be able to tame 
the predatory instincts of the nomads, and 
Mr. O'Donovan thinks her rulers are fully 
alive to the importance of the task. Ahead vi 
they have put a stop to the slave- 
trade which used to be carried on 
in Khiva and Bokhara, and it is said 
that as many as forty thousand Persians^ 
have been liberated from slavery by these 
conquests. In fact, all the opulent Turco- 
mans owed their wealth to this traffic ia 
human beings, and its suppression has 
done much to reconcile the Persian popu- 
lation to the frontier advance of the Mus- 
covites. Mr. 0*Donovan believes that 
the Russian conquest of the Akhal 
Tekk^s will certainly be beneficial in a 
commercial sense to both Persia and 
Central A^^ ^% to the Persian frontier, 
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the Persians themselves seem to have 
very hazy views. When one of the fron- 
tier tribes leave its abode or declines to 
pay tribute, the boundary shifts inward. 
When a tribe hitherto independent finds 
it to its interest Xj acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the Shah, the boundary is 
advanced outwards. The population of 
these frontier provinces is entirely of 
Turkish, Turcoman, or Kurdish origin, 
there being little or no pure Persian blood 
among the inhabitants. 

In course of time, and after an infinite 
deal of trouble, our author finds himself 
at Merv, where his presence, as was to be 
supposed, created not a little sensation. 
Neither he nor his Kurd servant felt par- 
ticularly gay as they approached the town. 
The latter gave it as his unalterable con 
viction that on their arriving at their desti- 
nation they would both be murdered, while 
Mr. O'Donovan himself was in such a 
•state of bodily suffering that he did not 
much care whether he were a true prophet 
or not, as he rode on, wet, tired, and 
hungry in the midst of a drizzling fall of 
chilly rain, and mounted on a jaded steed 
nearly broken down. He thus describes his 

Entry into Xerr. 

^ere came a pause. Some of my conductors 
suddenly entertained doubts as to my nation- 
ality, and my motives for visiting them in 
thoir inner penetralia. "How could anyone 
know that I was not a Bussian ? " " What 
Avill our friends say when we brin^ him among 
them ? " " Who knows but he has a brigade 
of Cossacks at his heels ? '* *' What is his 
business here ? " Such were the words I 
4ieard pass between them. The more consider- 
ate said, "Who knows but that they will kill 
him at the first village ? " For two long, 
weary hours we sat on horseback in the driv- 
ing rain, our ba 'ks to the wind, awaiting the 
result of this field council. Some of the party 
looked daggers at me, and seemed inclined to 
solve the matter by there 'and then finishing 
me off ; but the better-minded majority seemed 
to get their own way. One of the latter rode 
up to me and told me not to be afraid — that 
all would yet be ri«ht, he hoped. He abided, 
significantly that if all were not right, I should 
ibave only myself to blame for coming there. 
A decision was come to at last, and we rode 
stra'ght to the first huts, which we could see 
faintly, through the mist, a mile or two off. 

From a distance, a Turcoman village looks 
like an immense apiary. The dun-coloured 
cupola-shaped evs resemble so many large bee- 
hives. The group of ho .se.< towards which we 
■directed our steps numbered some hundred and 
fifty. A few jujabe, apple, and willow trees 
grew here and there around them, and some 
patches of vine and melon cultivation were to 
be seen. A number of bales of silk, with some 
tobacco, tea, and other merchandise from Bok- 
hara, lay around, for a caravan which had come 
from the latter place was on the point of restart- 
ing for Meshed. 

A crowd of wild-looking people of both sexes, 
who were busying themselves with packing 
the bales upon camels, left their work to stare 
at myself and my cavalcade as I rode up — the 
women, with their draggled locks and rain- 
sodden, witch-like garments, perhaps the most 
weird of all. We were at the Bakshih village 
of Beg Murad Khan — one through which the 
c iravans invariably passed to and fro. There 
was new wonderment on all sides as to what 
kind of person I might be, and all seemed to 
take it for granted that I was a prisoner. So 
f r as my personal appearance went, I might 



have passed for anythin'?. I wore an enormous 
tiara, of greyish-black sheepskin, eighteen 
inches in height. Over my shoulders was a 
drenched leopard-skin beueath which could 
be seen my travel-Btalned, much- worn ulster 
overcoat. My legs were caparisoned in long 
black boots, armed with great steel spurs, 
appendages utterly unknown in Turkestan. 
A sabre and revolving csrbine completed my 
outfit. Some people may wonder that 1 
openly presented myself in the midst of 
the Tekk^ population, among whom the 
nature of my reception was at best doubt- 
ful, in Buch a garb as this, and why I did 
not assume a style of dress more in keep- 
ing with the custom of the country. I had 
considered this matter carefully before deciding 
upon the irrevocable step towards Merv. I 
could speak Jagatai fairly well, and my sun- 
tanned countenance and passably lengthy 
beard offered no extraordinary contrast to that 
of an inhabitant, but my accent, and a thousand 
other little circumstances, not to speak of the 
indiscretion of my servants, whom I knew per- 
fectly well it was utterly useless to pledge to 
secrecy, would have been enough to infallibly 
betray me. To appear in Turcoman costume 
or in any other which tended to conceal my 
real nationality and character, would, under 
the circumstances, have been tD coart almost 
certain destruction. I have to congratulate 
myself upon having adopted the course I did, 
for subsequently, when taxed with having a 
covert and hostile mitision to Merv, I was able 
to plead that in coming there I had made no 
attempt at a disguise, and that my servants, 
one of whom was of their own raoe, could 
speak as to the character in which I resided in 
Derguez. 

I dismounted at the door of a hut to which 
my horse was peremptorily led, and, in view 
of tho attitude of the people, I, for the first 
time, fully realised the risks which at the com- 
mencement of my venture I had so gaily faced — 
at best, captivity for an indefinite period. Never- 
theless, I was so delighted to have reached my 
long-sought destination, and to be at Merv at 
last, in spite of all the difficulties which the 
nature of the ground, the efforts of adversaries, 
and the jealousy of the population had cast in my 
way, that my pleasurable emotions overcame 
all otherd. Here I was, at last, in the heart 
of the Turcoman territory. Let the future 
take care of itself. The circular bee-hive 
house into which I was shown was inatantaae- 
ously crowded almost to suffocation. 

At Merv our author was pestered by 
day and night with crowds, who never 
seemed tired of gazing at him, and who 
seemed to have nothing else to do. In 
reality he was a prisoner till the authori- 
ties had made sure that he was what he 
represented himself to be. Then the tide 
turned in his favour, and he was invested 
with the title and dignity of a Khan. One 
of his first inconveniences arose from 

Turcoman Hospitality. 

A quarter of an hour after our arrival, large 
circular wooden dishes of gattuk, or coagulated 
and slightly sour milk, were laid before us. 
In each dish was a coarsely carved wooden 
ladle, with a handle eighteen inches long. A 
rather dirty-looking piece of coarse cotton-stuff 
was unrolled, disclosing three or four cakes of 
smoking bread, twenty inches in diameter, 
and an inch and a half thick. On these viands 
we regaled ourselves with as good an appetite 
as we could muster, for Turcoman good be- 
haviour requires that when food is laid before 
a guest he should simulate, even if he do not 
possess a voracious appetite. Turcomans, as 
a rule, need no dissimulation in this regard, 
for I have seldom met with one who at any given 
moment was not capable of swallowing food of 



any kind to in extent which would surprisj 
dwellets in Western towns. 

Oar repast finished, we all said grace. Tur- 
comans never by any chance, whether at home 
or in the desert, neglect this ceremony. Hold- 
ing our joined hands before us, in the fashion 
of an open book, we prayed in muttered tones. 
What the terms or the prayer were, I was 
never able to catch, but I muttered away as 
well as the beet of them. Then, separating our 
palms, the elbows resting on the hips, we each 
exclaimed with unct'on, and in subdued tones, 
" El hamd LiUah" (Praise be to God.) Then 
we stroked our beards, with the right and left 
hands alternately, and looked caatioosly over 
our shoulders, right and left, lest Shaitaa (the 
devil) might be lurkingnigh as. A deep, heavily, 
dzswn sigh, bv way of ezprasing Hbe stomachic 
oppression which we experienced from the 
completeness of our meal, and eructations^ 
nateral or forced^ were polite and indispensa- 
ble recognitions of our host's hoapitalitj. To 
refuse to eat a considerable quantity of the 
food set before you, would bean unpardonable 
offence. To do the reverse is to exhibit a good 
feeling, whioh raises you in the estimation of 
your entertainer. 

I remember that when upon one occasion I 
had ridden a long distance since the early 
morning, and was worn with fatigue and han- 
ger, baiting with my oompanions at a village, 
dishes of newly-made gattuk were laid before 
us — ^a preparation which, when fresh, is really 
delicious. It needed no adventitious politeness 
to make me devour it, and I emptied my huge 
dish of coagulated milk in a manner which 
charmed my host. Another was set before me, 
which I devoured with equal zest. I had even 
surpassed my companions in voracity, and from 
time to time I observed my grey-bearded en- 
tertainer turn to the assemblage, and, with a 
look of genuine pleasure lighting his counten- 
anoe, b&j, alluding to me^ " He is a good man ; 
he is an excellent man." Occasionally, a few 
hours after gorging in this manner, I have 
been compelled by circumstaF.ce3 to set to 
again, and, in following the dictates of Central 
i^ian politeness, have rei^dered mysdf inciq>- 
able of mounting my horse for the next twelve 
hours. 

On one occasion Mr. O'Donovan visited 
some of the ruined cities of the plain, and 
we quote his account of these ruins as an 
illustration of 

Wanton Amrresslon. 
Betuming from my visit to the ruined cities 
of the plain, I had a good opportunity of see- 
ing how Turkomans amuse themselves when 
abroad. The ground over which we were 
riding, owing to deep trenches, slippery mad, 
and occasional deep flooding, required all the 
horseman's vigilance to keep himself and his 
beast from coming to grief j but it was only 
over such spaces, disagreeable as they were, 
that I had any peace or quietness. The mo- 
ment anything like firm ground was reached 
someone of the party suddenly uttered a wild 
whoop, and put his horse to the top of its 
speed. All the others were, it seems, bound 
in honour to follow suit, myself amoag tho 
number, and then a scene of wild, headlong 
racing commenced, varied by different perfor- 
mances. Each person was expected to ansling 
his rifle, and, going at full speed, to take de- 
liberate aim at some object an 1 fire. Then re- 
slinging his piece, he would draw his sword, 
and, racing up to the person next him, ex- 
change passes and flourishes. This was all 
very welt on unbroken ground, but the sudden 
occurrence of a deep trench, or mud hole be- 
came a serious matter while one was engaged 
in displaying his martial accompUshments, his 
horse going at the rate of twenty miles an 
hour; and, as it was sore against my will that 
I engaged in such antios, it was with unfeigned 
sati^action that I witnened o^^jpn^^ '^''*"^'' 
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trophes in the shape of some gallant Khan — i 
horse, armament, and all — coming down with 
a crash in attempting to clear an unusually ! 
wide mud patch, and getting up the reverse of 
pleased with himself. But these people take 
a piide in showing their stoicism, like 
North American Indians ; and the man who 
had come to grief was the first to initiate a 
fresh stampede. A great source of amusement 
was to charge full speed at a party of villagers 
returning on foot from some market, with their 
asses laden with goods, and send men, women 
and asses flying right and left, often 
dashing some of them to the earth. As the 
parties thus assaulted were invariably armed, 
I had fears of the consequences j but we went 
at such a speed tha*-, before the victims could 
pick themselves up and unsling their guns, we 
were far beyond the chance of being hit. We 
ent^ red each aoull in the same style, sending 
goats and sheep flying, women and children 
madly rushing to the first place of refuge, 
under the belief that we were a party of Ersari 
raiders executing a foray, for this is exactly 
the way in which an aleman is carried out. 
The raiders approach quietly : but when within 
" a measurable distance '* of the village they 
are bent on plundering, they put their horses 
to the top of their speed, and, sword in band, 
dash like lightning into the place, cutting 
down everyone before he can run to his house 
for arms. Then, seizing on everything move- 
able, including children, they are away again 
before resistance can be organised. Entering 
one village in this fashion, a group of old men 
were seen talking together in Ihe middle 
thoroughfare. The brother of Makdum KuU 
Khan charged them at racing speed. The old 
men, fully believing that we were Ersari horse- 
men, rushed right and left. There was one 
who couldn't get out of the way quickly enough. 
The rider, a moullah, or priest to boot, directed 
his steed straight at him and dashed him 
senseless to the ground. I was obliged to keep 
with the rest of the party, for if I held back I 
ran imminent danger of being massacred by 
the enraged villagers when I came up. As 
long as no actual harm was done beyond scar- 
ing the villagers, and as I saw it was one of 
the customs of the country, I didn't mind 
these simulated forays, but, after the 
incidents referred to, my face wore such a 
grave expression of disapproval that Makdum 
Kuli himself felt called upon to say something. 
Biding to my side, he asked me whether in 
Frangistan we did such things. I replied 
rather curtly that we did not and relapsed 
into silence. After this the Khan for- 
bade such exhibitions during the remainder 
of the ride. One can scarce understand 
treating even one's enemies io this fruit- 
lessly reckless fashion ; and yet the aggrieved 
people were not only Turcomans, but even 
fellow-tribesmen of the aggressors. I have 
never been actually in the midst of a real Tur- 
coman foray ; but from what I have seen of 
the fashion in which friends are treated, I can 
imagine the scenes which take place when real 
mischief is intended. 

Ladies do not seem much to have fallen 
in our author's way. On one occasion, 
however, 

A Matronly Woman Announces Dinner. 

The matron was the widow— one of them— of 
the late Noor Berdi Khan, of Yengi Sheher 
and Merv. Her name was Gul Djemal (the 
Beautiful Flower). She wore a long shirt of 
dark purple silk, reaching almost to the ankles 
and closely fastened at the neck by a massive 
silver arrow. Around her neck was a ponder- 
ous collar resembling that of a Newfoundland 
dog, and from it^ suspended by numerous 
chains, was an engraved plate chased with gold 
arabesques and set with oomelians, not unlike 
the urim and thummim of a Jewish high- 
priest. On her wrists were ponderoue brace- 



lets, set also with flat cornelians. The breast ' 
and stomach of the shirt were so se*: over with 
closely-hung large silver coins as to give her 
the appearance of wearing a cuin\ss of silver 
scales. On her head was a casque of open sil- 
ver work, showing the red cloth beneath, and 
surmounted by a spike like that of a German 
soldier's helmet. Her entire appearance in 
her silver panoply was Minerva-like in the ex- 
treme. This silver casque, which among the 
westerly Turcomans, such as the Qoklans and 
jafiPar Baia, is worn only by unmarried girls, 
seems here the head-dress both of maids and 
matrons. The Yamud women wear a frightful 
head covering of the size and shape of an ordinary 
band-box, the front hung over with a multi- 
plicity of gold and silver coins, having attached 
to the top and falling over the shoulders to 
the loins a mantle of red, green, or blue cloth. 
Anything more awkward, more unbecoming, 
or more generally ungraceful, it would be diffi- 
cult to imagine. On inquiry I learned that up 
to thirty or forty years ago the Merv women 
wore the same kind of abomination, but since 
their exodus from the neighbourhood of 
Sarakhs it has beeu entirely discarded. The 
Turcoman women seldom put off this finery, 
the matrons especially doing all their house- 
hold work in full costume. As we rode up to 
Yussuf Khan's house, we met a lady i na re- 
splendent crimson shirt, and even more than 
usually decorated, accompanied by her four 
daughters, all pitcher at back, going to a 
neighbouring stream to procure water for the 
evening. 

It only remains to congratulate Mr. 
O'Donovan on his safe return, and to 
thank him for his deeply interesting 
volumes. On his way home he meets an 
intelligent Afghan, who tells him that he 
fails to understand our policy. It is to 
be feared that the intelligent Afghan has 
some excuse for his inability. However, 
on politics Mr. O'Donovan has really very 
little to say. 



TWO FLEMISH PATRIOTS.* 
Mr. James Huti'on comes forward in 
explanation and defence of the careers 
and characters " of two remarkable men, 
who, for the space of well nigh six cen- 
turies, have been greatly misunderstood 
and misrepresented*' — James and Philip 
van Arteveld. He remarks that it was, 
perhaps, natural that '*the early chroni- 
clers should mistake the Van Artevelds, 
father and son, for mere blatant, self- 
seeking demagogues.*' Froissart and his 
copyists, it is suggested, fell into the way 
of regarding mankind as divided into two 
classes — the people of exalted rank and 
the humbler orders, patricians and ple- 
beians — the latter existing for the former. 
It was the privilege and duty of the great 
and noble to enjoy life, and of their 
followers and dependants to help them to 
make life enjoyable. The elder Arteveld 
came forth like an apparition in Europe 
when he inspired the hopes and headed 
the endeavours of his fellow-citizens in 
the direction of social and political free- 
dom, Froissart and others produced 
pictures of the men and times with which 
they were familiar ; and while they fre- 
quently had to depend upon partial and 
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prejudiced information for the matte s 
which they chronicled — they had also 
probably a quite natural desire to some- 
times make a picture at the expense cf 
fact. Mr. Hutton writes with much 
breadth and kindliness of the old 
chroniclers, observing — *' There may be a 
certain lack of reverence in presuming to 
criticise the most fascinating of all chro- 
nicles, but after all, truth is more to be 
regarded than sentiment, and the two 
j great citizens of Ghent have been suffered 
I to remain much too long under a cloud 
I of misapprehension and obloquy." Ear- 
nest testimony is borne to the justice done 
by Mr. William Longman in his " History 
of the Life and Times of Edward the 
Third," to the noble aspirations of James 
van Arteveld ; but he considers that 
Philip van Arteveld ***has been peculiarly 
unfortunate in being made the hero of Sir 
Henry Taylor's dramatised poem.*' The 
poet has adhered closely to Froissart's 
narrative, but added an incident which 
reflects upon the moral character of 
Philip. The author expresses his obliga- 
tions to the important works of some 
Flemish writers. 

This is undoubtedly a valuable contri- 
bution to bur accurate acquaintance with 
two remarkable men, and assists us to 
cherish a deep interest in people and 
times concerning whose true character 
few of us can profess to be well informed. 
In the earlier chapters of the book, there 
is, for most readers, a rather confusing 
mingling together of names of both per- 
sons and places, which will, perhaps,, 
weary the patience of many ; but by the 
exercise of a little of the last-mentioned 
indispensable quality, those readers who 
are determined to master the difficulty, 
will find themselves amply repaid for their 
diligence and perseverance. We go back- 
to the times of our own Edward?, 
and have to make the acquaintance 
more especially of Edward the Third. 
Those were times when democracy was an 
infinitesimal power in Europe, when a 
thousand men lived for the one, instead 
of — as we hope some day may come to 
pass— each one for every other in a com- 
munity or country. We get some very 
interesting perceptions, by means of this 
volume, of the social condition of the 
old Flemings. It is important to re- 
member that the name of Fleander- 
land or the land of the Flymings, or fugi- 
tive?, was confined to a broad strip of 
territory along the sea-coast between the 
country of the Gauls and Friesland. It 
was in the fourth and fifth centuries that 
these fugitive or emigrant Germans and 
Saxons established themselves on the 
coast of what is now called West Flander?. 
Charlemagne appointed a forestier^ who 
had to look after the imposts, and keep the 
forests in order for the imperial hunting. 
It was a son-in law of Alfred the Great who 
had much to do with the founding cf the 
city of Ghent; and in the tenth century- 
Bruges had a cor 
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England. The Flemings, however, were 
"noted fur the boorishness of their 
demeanour, their addiction to intemper- 
ance, and their excessive turbulence." As 
the history of this people passes on from 
decade to decade, and from century to 
century, we mark the slow growth of com- 
tnerce and an improvement in the arts of 
life; but of course there always rises in the 
scene some more or less disturbing cir- 
cumstance connected with the jealousy, 
iiostility, treachery, and arrogance of rival 
claimants for power and place. It is a 
•sorry exhibition of the history of kings and 
princes, nobles and great rulers. 

In the thirteenth century, the big towns 
of Flanders, liruges, Ghent, and Ypres, 
wiih others, lifted up their heads very 
conspicuously. Churche?, monasteries, 
and town-halls of the most magnificent 
desciiption adorned these cities, and 
scholarship began to attain an importance 
which pointed to brighter days that were 
yet to dawn. ** Even agriculture was 
l:aught in certain monasteries, more espe- 
cially as regards draining marsh larids, 
iind throwing up embankments against 
river floods and encroachments of the 
ocean." Guilds had come into existence, 
and were doing an important work in the 
istate. " On being admitted a member 
of his craft-guild, every workman pledged 
himself by oalh to uphold Divine worship, 
and to serve the Court loyally, and with 
all his might.*' Inlanders was in com- 
•iinercial intercourse with the world, and 
'iTie great fairs of the sevcal towns had 
•iheir stores supplied with the products of 
-every land. England especially furnished 
Flemish weavers wilh the wool for the 
best cloth that could be manufactured. 
A great league, or commercial union, was 
established, called the "Houseof London," 
^vhose object was to monopolise the trade 
-of England, and especially the import of 
English wool. It was only in London or 
at Bruges that membership could be 
^obtained. 

The social view of Flanders in the four- 
teenth century, with which Mr. Hutton 
furnishes his readers, is full of interesting 
and important information. The annals 
of that century, as he says, are little less 
than the record of a continuous struggle 
ifor supremacy between the Crown, the 
•nobility, and the democracy. The latter 
^ower had come to be recognised as a 
:^e?.t force ia the social and political life 
-of Europe. The great communes asserted 
enormous influence. '* The nobility were 
^thrown into the background; the Count 
<was powerful and respected only so long 
-as he acted in concert with them; while 
•the rural population laboured and suffered, 
•and were lojkcd upon as little removed 
above a servile condition." Concerning 
personal and commercial liberty, as un- 
derstood in Flanders, in the Middle Ages, 
our author gives it as his opinion 
<*that it might almost b2 summed 
«p in two guarantees, one of which 
'Secured a fair tri.^ before the local 



magistrates, while the other forbade the 
imposition of dues and charges likely to 
interfere with the extension and profits of 
trade." The clergy had the power of 
education in their hands, "with the inevit- 
able effect of warping the judgment, 
narrowing the exercise of the intellectual 
powers, and prohibiting the critical 
faculties. " But even the clergy were in 
some instances subject to useful restraints. 
All citizens were bound to come forth to 
the help of their over-lord, the Count, 
against foreign foes. Towns were mostly 
put into a fortified condition, and arrange- 
ments were made in many ways to enable 
them to stand a siege. The character of 
the craft-guilds, and the condition of work 
and trade may be judged of from the 
following extract : — 

Flemish Gulldi. 

Within the mStier, or guild, there reigned 
the most perfect equality. Contrary to the 
spirit of modem political economy, the indi- 
vidual was ignored so far as his own particular 
tastes or wishes were* concerned. He was 
simply part of a piece of mechanism put to- 
gether on the principle of extreme selfishness 
for the benefit of the employers of labour. At 
the same time, by a singular inconsistency, 
great care was taken to secure a certain 
amount of well being to every member of the 
company. A master-workman couldnot, asa 
rule, employ more than three journeymen, nor 
might he lure from another master any one of 
his men. If any one obtained a large order, 
he was bound to give notice to the head-men 
of his craf t-^uild. To prevent the undue coali- 
tion of capitalists, it was forbidden to place 
more than a limited number of looms in a 
workshop, or to throw two workshops into one. 
Competition was put down with a high hand, 
whether attempted by foreigners or within the 
commune. Much coil was made about receiving 
into a craft-guild a citizen of another town, 
unless it could be shown that extra hands 
were really wanted. Free trade was for the 
most part interdicted. Neither English nor 
any other kind of foreign cloth could be im- 
ported into Bruges or Ghent, the former town 
being equally prohibitive in the matter of shoes 
and boots, while other articles were excluded 
from other places to the prejudice of the con- 
sumer. Generally speaking, however, the 
great markets and fairs were open to the mer- 
chandise of every region of the globe. Un- 
wearying attention was paid to secure efficiency 
in the members of each guild. For the most 
part, apprentices were expected to have com- 
pleted their twentieth year before they could 
enter the service of a master-workman. The 
period of apprenticeship depended, of course, j 
upon the nature of the industry, and usually 
Irfsted from three to six years, at the end of 
which an apprentice was called a cnoep— a 
knave or journeyman — and for the next year 
or two hired himself to an employer of labour. 
After that, on payment of certain fees, he was 
entitled to start in bnsinees on his own a<»count, 
but hampered by innumerable petty regula- 
tions which left him no opportunity of availing 
himself of any originality or particular talent 
he might possess. The object seems to have 
been to maintain a general average excel- 
lence. Although a man of exceptional skill 
and ability had little advantat^e over his less 
brilliant comrades, a really bad workman was 
a rarity, and was liable to a fine for every mis- 
take he made. 

The price of every kind of work was fixed 
by the head-man of each craft. Butchers, 
bakers> barbers, tradesmen of every denomina- 



tion, had their prices so regulated a? to yield a 
small profit on every transaction. The hours 
of labour were so precisely defined that no 
master workman could steal a march upon his 
neighbours by beginning at an earlier or 
leaving off at a later hour. Workshops were 
opened and closed at certain hours, with a rest 
at mid-day, nor was any sort of labour allowed 
at night, or on Sundays and saints' days, or 
on the eve of a festival of the Church, or on 
Saturday af cemoon. Wages, too, were settled 
according to a regular scale, either by the day 
or by the job, and must be paid in hard cash. 
The cost even of the raw material, where it 
was not actually fixed, must be made knowa 
to all who might care to inquire, while wool 
was purchased by the guild collectively, and 
distributed on terms of strict equality to the 
weavers. Even the fashion of " dressing *' a 
stall was subjec*ed to a certain standard. In 
short, competition was sedulously crushed. To 
use a homely phrase, artisans and their em- 
ployers were like toads under a harrow. The 
idea was to maintain a fraternal union, but the 
result must have been to create a fraternal 
disgust and feeling of impatience, where the 
race was not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong. 

We append to this a picture of 

The Flemish Poor In the Fourteenth 
Century. 

So long as the land was at peace without aad 
within, all went Trell with the artisans, but thtir 
condition was pitiable in time of war or civil 
commotion. If the enemy approached the town, 
they fled within the walls, and beheld their 
habitations consigned to the flames. A differ- 
ence with France implied a scarcity of wine and 
corn ; with England, a stoppage of the sunplyof 
the raw material essential to their incfustry. 
Commerce ceased at once, and every loom stood 
still. Neither were there any savings-banks or 
workhouses in those days. Working men lived 
well, but it was from hand to mouth. What 
they received regularly, they spent promptly, 
so that when bad times came they were 
speedily reduced to abject destitution. Now 
and again a pestilence, the direct consequence 
of the absence of sanitation, made terrible 
1 avages among the labouring classes both of 
the rural and of the urban population. And 
what rendered these misfortunes and calamities 
less endurable was the comparative exemption 
of the rich from suffering. The poor complained, 
too, that the governing class squandered among 
themselves the revenues derived from customs 
and duties on the necessaries of life, that jus- 
tice was venal, that public offices were boucrht 
and sold, and that one law did not protect the 
needy and the opulent. Whether these 
opinions were well founded or exaggerated, 
they were held with tenacity, and as a natural 
result violent outbursts of popular indignation 
were of frequent recurrence, and much blood- 
shed and misery intervened before order could 
be restored, or the semblance of a reconcilia- 
tien brought about. And in the fourteenth 
century it was the democracy that gained for 
a time the upper hand. 

There was at this time an earnest struggle 
assuming various aspects between class 
and class ; and the inuuence of James van 
Arteveld was exerted towards rectifying an 
evidently bad state of things. Bruges 
and Ghent possessed enormous commercial 
advantages ; Bruges, indeed, was the 
commercial capital of the Western world. 
The rural population did not feel so much 
as the towns the effect of political crises. 
Their lives were less troubled, and though 
they missed many of the pleasures which 
were the enjoyment of their neighbours in 
the cities, they had fy fewer anxkli^s of 
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a certain kind. The following is a striking 
and interesting picture of 
The State of the Flemish Peasantry- 

Plax and hemp were grown to a wide extent, 
but it does not apoear that wine was made in 
Flanders proper, though the vinejards of Lou- 
vain enjoyed a certain reputation. Winter 
roots were unknown. Among cereal produce, 
rye was prominent, as it is at the present day. 
Hops were appreciated by the larger brewers, 
though a great deal of beer was then brewed 
for immediate consumption, and which needed 
not t^e bitter preservative. Kitchen gardens 
supplied peas, beans, vetches, onions, garlic, 
mustard, and, above all, orache — an old- 
fashioned pot-herb now superseded by spinach. 
No mention is made of plums, but apples, 
pears, and cherries were abundant. The dairy 
produce and the poultry of Flanders were 
much esteemed in France, though English 
cheeses were coming into demand. Not that 
the peasants indulged in these delicacies. 
Their ordinary fare consisted of bread, curds, 
and cheese, with occasionally a piece of salt 
pork — a diet favourable for the production of 
scorbutic complaints. The lodgments cf the 
labourers were open to improvement. They 
were for the tnost part constructed of mud, 
and were much too small for health or decency, 
besides being unpiovided with an escape for 
the smoke, except through the door, or, it 
might be, through an unglazed window. 
Candles being too costly for common use, the 
winter evenings were spent in darkness, ren- 
dered visible by the flickering light of the logs, 
or peat, smouldering on the hearth. 

The religious condition of the people is 
sad to recall, and much blame must lie at 
the doors of the ecclesiastics, as the fol- 
lowing quotation shows : — 

The cierfiry anil the People. 

It has already been mentioned that the 
clergy were forbidden to deal in wines and 
other articles liable to duty, but they generally 
contrived to evade the prohibition. Unbur- 
dened by taxes, they were enabled to compete 
unfairly with the ordinary tradespeople, heavily 
handicapped in that respec% and by the neces- 
sity of maintaining a wife and family. The 
greatest and most pernicious influence wielded 
by the clergy took its rise in the superstitious 
terrors of the sick and djing. The hope of 
eternal beatitude was cheap at the sacrifice of 
lands or other property, which must, in any 
case, be abandoned. The sale of indulgenct s 
was another fruitful source of incjme, and even 
Louis de Maele was not above purchasing the 
prayers of the Bruges clergy by a munificent 
present of generous wine. Individuals, too, 
were sometimes overwhelmed by a sentence of 
excommunication for quite venial offences, such 
as fishing in a pond belonging to an abbey, or 
procrastination in handing over a legacy 
bequeathed for so-called pious purposes. An 
interdict to a Roman Catholic of the Middle 
Ages was more terrible than ia to a Hindoo 
expulsion from his caste. The pleasures of 
earth and the joys of heaven were alike with- 
held from the poor wreich who languished 
under the ban of the Church. He could not 
marry, for no priest would perform the cere- 
mony. If he became a father, his babe could 
not be admitted into the Christian fold, so long 
as he remained contnmacioup. He dared not 
partake of tbo holy symbols of his faith, or enter 
a place of worship while mass was being cele- 
brated. If he himself, or any member of his 
household, near and dear to him, were lying on 
a sick bed in hourly expectation of death, the 
consolations of religion were withheld, and the 
last moments of life were rendered inex- 
pressibly awful by the belief that the gates of 
heaven were closed against the impenitent 
enemy of the Church. Many a will, too, was 
framed under the terrifying exhortation? of 



the attendant priest, and the widow and her 
children were left to struggle with poverty, 
while the Church appropriated the savings of 
their late bread-winner and protector. But as 
superstition subsided, monastic establishments 
foil into debt, and, in their dire necessity, had 
recourse to uthor expedients. They filched con- 
siderable estates from their neighbours and 
from the State by thelmost unjustifiable meaup. 
They were a law unto themselves, and scrupled 
at nothing that could add to their wealth or 
power, and at times put forth their hand to 
seize what belonged unto the Crown. Then, 
but not always then, they met with their iiatch. 

It is not convenient for us to extend the 
quotations which this book furnishes con- 
cerning the social and political condition 
of the Flemings ; we must hasten to present 
one or two extracts which may put before 
the reader's notice the two men whose 
careers form the subject of Mr. Hutton's 
volume. James van Arteveld is regarded 
as having been the first citizen of Ghent, 
and as having been called to power by 
the circumstances of the time. Mr. 
Hutton*s own words concerning this man 
shall be quoted : — 

James van Arteveld. 

There dwelt in the Calanderberg, near the 
Paddenhoek, or Toads- Comer, a wealthy poor- 
ter named Jacob, or James, van Arteveld. 
Amplifying the narrative of Jehan le Bel, who, 
in his turn, derived his imperfect information 
from Gilles li Muisis, abbot of St. Martin's 
monastery, near Tournai, the most famous of 
all the medieval chroniclers, John Froissart, 
canon of Chimay, portrays this remarkable man 
as an audacious demagogue, who went about 
with a body-guard of armed ruffians, and, by 
acts of violence, imposed his will upon his fel- 
low citizens. He admits, indeed, that Van 
Artereld possessed a fascinating and com- 
manding eloquence, that he ruled the country 
with great vigour and sagacity, and that he 
was greatly esteemed by Edward III. On the 
other hand, he describes him as a brewer of 
metheglin— beer sweetened with honey — and 
accuses him of assassinating his opponents, and 
of applying the revenues of the country to the 
gratification of his own caprice and pleasure. 
This delineation of Van Arteveld's character 
has been repeated, with casual variations, by 
almost every historian of those times, from the 
days of Froissart to our own. According to 
Villani, he was a man of low origin and of an 
exceedingly humble calling, who, by exercising 
the usual arts of a demagogue, made himself 
master of the Commune of Ghent. To the 
same effect wrote Mezeray and Meyer, and the 
whole cohort of English chroniclers, whether 
they expressed themselves in Latin or in their 
own language. The more critical and judicious 
writers of a later age were content to found 
their narratives upon the unsifted hearsay 
gossip of the early annalist^, and thus a mon- 
strous error has been handed down from century 
to century. Itwa? natural enough that digni- 
taries of the Church, cadets of noble families, 
should misunderstand And misrepresent the 
policy which Van Aiteveli steadily pursued 
from first to last. Honestly espousing the 
cause of the Count and his overlord, they 
looked upon the refractory Communes as rebels 
and their ring-leader as a self-seeking tribune 
of the people, and theiefo.'-e low born and 
addicted to all manner of excesses. It is little 
creditable, however, to modern historians that 
these libellous fables should have been accepted 
as truth, without hesitation or inquiry, and 
again and again repeated even after their 
fallacy had been demonstrated by M. Kervyn 
de Lettenhove, M. Auguste Voisin, and other 
Flemish writers of world-wide reputation. In 
the History of Edward HI-, by the late Mr, 



William Longman, James van Arteve'.d was for 
the first time treated worthily by an English 
historian, but subsequent writt-rs have fallen 
into the old grooves, and cahimn fated a career 
which they have totally misapprehended. 

This fine man was brutally murdered"^ 
and fell a victim to the changeful mood 
which had come over his own fellow- 
townsmen. Some years after his death,, 
under circumstances of peculiar inttresr,. 
his son Philip was brought to the front in 
the following remarkable manner : — 
PhUlp van Arteveld to the Front. 

Anarchy reigned in Ghent. The citizens wer<> 
divided amongst themselves, not merely by the 
old antagonism which separated the adbesents^ 
of the Communes from those of the Count, buU- 
by petty jealousies between different guUda^ 
and crafts, and, above all, by distrtist of cnie- 
another. The population of Ghent had become ^ 
utterly demoralised by the scenes of violenco - 
they had, of late, so frequently witnessed, and^ 
by the cruel sufferings they had so long endured. 
Hope seemed to have abandoned thero. In/ • 
their misery, looking back to the brief period 
of prosperity that had brightened their youth- 
ful days, old men recalled to nlind the manly 
presence of the valiant leader murdered by» 
the people he had loved so well, and wereh.ear<i 
to murmur, ** Ah, if James van Arteveld were* 
now alive things would not bo in this Btato$. . 
and we should have peace when it pleased us."' 
These words reached the cars of Peter van. den* 
Bossche, who had many a time heard JoLn 
Yoens speak of the good old times when Van. 
Arteveld was governor of the town. The strg^- 
gestionwaB,therefore,not lost upon him. There- 
was a great meeting of citizens on the 25th 
January, 1381, for the purpose of choosing a. 
successor to Giles de Meulenaire, Captain o^ 
Ghent, who had been treacherously slain a fewr 
weeks previously by some members of the 
Count's faction. Several names were men- 
tioned, but not one commanded a sufficient 
number of suffrages to justify his election to :i 
pQst of such extreme peril and responsibilitj. 
At last. Van den Bossche stepped forward andv 
while acknowledging the merits of those who 
had t>€en proposed, declared that there was, 
nevertheless, one who had been passed whosft 
claims far surpassed all the others. He referred 
to Philip van A.rteveld, who had been held at 
the font, in St. Peter's Church, by the Queea. 
of England, whilst his father was warring 
against Tournai. He reminded his hearers 
that never had the town of (ihent and the 
country of Flanders been so well governed as^ 
during the time James van Arteveld was at 
the head of affairs. The country, indeed, was 
at the point of ruin when became forward and. 
restored it to prosperity. What could they do 
better, then, than have recourse to the issue of 
that valiant ruler P With one accord the- 
assembled multitude shonted that it should b& 
so — they would have no other leader — and they 
demanded that he should be sent for. They 
were persuaded, however, to proceed in person, 
to Philip van Arteveld's house, and entreat him 
to be their governor. The task was more diffi- 
cult than they had imagined, for Philip had 
not forgotten their ingratitude to his father^ 
nor does he appear to have been of an ambitious: 
disposition. In the end, however, he consented 
to do what they desired, and being straight- 
way conducted to the Town-hall, was at once 
sworn in as chief Captain of Ghent. 

The careers of both these men are set 
before us in a very clear and striking way,, 
and the book forms a valuable accession 
to our knowledge of a people in whom it 
is impossible for any Englishman ever to 
feel uninterested. Mr. Hulton has done 
his work with much skill and p.\ins. 
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GOETHE AND TORQUATO TASSO.* 
fJoETHE was tAcnty six when Duke Karl 
August fell in love with him, and carried 
him to Weimar, as his Privy Councillor, 
Poet Laureate, and friend. The poet was 
just at the age when, with his marvellous 
;gifts and acquirements, he would have most 
attraction for a boy of eighteen with fine 
capabilities. He had the enthusiasm of 
Touth, with the knowledge and experience 
of a man of the world ; and his influence 
with his young sovereign— an influence 
^vhich he used conscientiously — was 
naturally great. Goethe was wonderfully 
matured for his years. He had very early 
in life begun to attach himself to remark- 
•i ble men older than he, thus enriching his 
.mind by contact with theirs. For some 
jvears this sort of friendship seemed a 
necessity of his intellectual nature. He 
sought it with perseverance and with pas- 
sion. First it was Herder to whom he 
liowed down and clung, until he had 
become greater than his master, and gave 
i>ack with interest what he had received. 
This friendship, though it changed its 
character, was never dissolved. 

Then came Jacobi, for whom, being 
.nearer his own age, he felt more of a per- 
tjonal affection. Indeed, it seemed to be 
love at first sight on both sides; each 
felt the necessity of pouring out his soul 
xo a kindred spirit ; and the glowing 
thoughts came in such floods that they could 
i\ever satisfy theuiijclveswiih talking. They 
]«arted at a late hour, after prolonged dis- 
cussions, to retire to rest, but Mt im- 
3)illed to seek each other again, and spent 
the rest of the night together gazing at the 
stars and poetising. Goethe's letters to 
his " dear Fritz," are loverlike in their 
warmth of affection. He felt it was an 
*' eternal union," that if they lived for 
years separate and silent, they would 
meet with the same sympathy. Needless 
to say, they deceived themselves, and 
])oor Jacobi was cruelly disillusionised 
jsome few years later when Goethe was 
Prime Minister at Weimar, and had passed 
into the colder, more mature, and more 
critical stage, when he mocked and jeered 
at the work which his friend had pre- 
sented him. Jacobi wrote him a heart- 
broken letter recalling his professions 
of affection, and comparing them 
with what he had been told of his 
present conduct. Goethe had not 
4he courage to reply ; it was not his 
custom to apologise. But he was stung 
^\ ith remorse. We have seen in the case 
of Frederika how he felt drawn to the 
iiome of the forsaken maid, to make his 
peace with her eight years after the separa- 
tion ; and so with Jacobi, in four years 
iifter, when the memory of his offence had 
sofiened down, and he felt a yearning to 
have back the true friendship which he 
had heedlessly thrown away, he wrote, 
asking forgiveness, which was freely ac- 

• Life and Times of Goe he. Py Herman Grimm. Trans- 
I at -d by Sarah Holl* nd Adam?. Boston. 



corded. There was nothing that people 
would not pardon in Goethe. 

While still in Frankfort, under the 
paternal roof, he had felt drawn by an 
irresistible attraction towards Lavater, 
with whom he corresponded in the style 
of an ardent admirer. Lavater had 
written for Goethe's portrait — he was al- 
ready famous— to put in his illustrated 
work on physiognomy. They were eager 
to meet, and when at last the happy mo- 
ment arrived, and the prophet stopped at 
Goethe's door he said, " Art thou he ? " 
" I am he," was the reply ; and they fell 
upon each other's necks in a trans- 
port. In spite of the extravagance there 
is something admirable in the modesty 
and self-surrender with which the young 
giant, hardly yet conscious of his own 
power, throws himself at the feet of a new- 
found master, and worships him for the 
time being. Of course it is not in the 
nature of things that this could last ; the 
inevitable re-action comes when the deity 
is discovered to be only human after all, 
and is lowered from his pedestal. With 
Lavater the descent was gentleand gradual. 
Goethe's description of his friend is beau- 
tiful and deeply interesting. His wonder- 
ful gift of reading character, his powerful 
personality, his learning, his sweetness, 
are all delineated ; nevertheless, he soon 
perceived, through all the gifts and graces 
which fascinated him, that half-uncon- 
scious want of candour to which clergymen 
are peculiarly liable, particularly when their 
personal influence is great. That Goethe 
made Lavater the hero of his Mahomet, 
shows the estimate that he had formed of 
his character, but might not mean so much 
as would appear at the first glance ; for 
Goethe was in the habit of compounding 
his characters of more than one individual, 
and then altering them as his imagination 
suggested. Late in life he said, speaking 
of this extraordinary man, ** He deceived 
himself and others." 

After Goethe had gone to Weimar he 
continued to make friends, but the gush- 
ing period of his life was passed, and he 
took them more soberly and calmly. His 
friendship with the Duke was never in- 
terrupted during the long life which they 
passed in the closest intimacy. It was a 
friendship pure and simple. Here there 
was no question of a royal master 
looking down from a lofty height on 
a protege who owed him everything. 
The benefit was reciprocal ; what one 
wanted the other supplied. The Duke 
knew that the great poet, the literary 
dictator of Germany, condescended in 
being his minister ; that he was his 
superior only in wealth and tank, and he 
bestowed wealth and rank upon his friend, 
receiving a rich return, not only in the 
services of an able administrator, but in 
the inestimable advantages of his society. 
His fidelity was tried in the invasion of 
Buonaparte, when the stately councillor, 
considered so cold and calculating, let 
his feelings get the better of him, and 



poured out a torrent of fiery invec- 
tive against the spoliator. Napoleon did 
him honour later, and after the interview 
exclaimed, Voila un homme I 

Goethe and the Duke were like brothers 
always, though in public, and in his corres- 
pondence, the Minister's tone was as de- 
ferential as the strictest etiquette de- 
manded. Once the Duke entered 
Goethe's study accompanied by the King 
of Bavaria, who had come in person to 
bestow a knightly order upon the poet 
Before accepting it, Goethe turned with 
a stately grace to the prince, and said, 
'•* If my gracious Sovereign will permit ?" 
*' Come, old fellow, no nonsense ! " was 
the unceremonious and laughing reply. 
One is induced to contrast this pleasant 
relationship with that of Goethe's hero, 
Tasso and his duke, Alfonso D'Este, 
before whom he cringed in servile submis- 
sion. Well has Goethe portrayed the 
odious position of the poet, whose soul 
belonged not to himself, but to his patron, 
while he lived in a state of gilded slavery. 

When Goethe had been ten years in 
Weimar, and the Duke under his guid- 
ance had matured into a serious and able 
ruler, he left him for a time to his own 
devices', and made a tour of two years in 
Italy. He enjoyed it so intensely, that 
the return to the fatherland cost him 
genuine sorrow. He felt as if he were 
leaving part of his soul behind him, and, 
to soothe the parting pain, he began to 
write a poem as he slowly journeyed 
northwards. Torquato Tasso is Goethe's 
tribute of affection and gratitude to Italy 
for the delight she had afforded him, and 
certainly it is a noble one. It is but a 
fragment, only a brief episode in thepoefs 
life ; yet the scenes of that one day arc 
so related as to bring vividly before the 
mind's eye the gay and elegant court of 
Ferrara, with the striking characters of 
the dramatis persona, more especially the 
dreamy, changeful, passionate Tasso, with 
his pride, his love, his loyalty, his thirst 
for freedom, all warring in his fiery soul 
and driving him to madness. 

Here, as in Egmont, Goethe softens 
down the harsher features of the case ; 
the rulers in both instances are not pour- 
trayed in the obnoxious light in which 
history reveals them. In Egmont, the 
tyranny of Philip il.'s Government is not 
painted in the strong colours which Schiller 
employs in his Don Carlos; in Tasso, 
Alfonso D'Este appears as the most kind 
and considerate of sovereigns, with a 
paternal affection for the young poet. All 
the greater is the art which can afford to 
dispense with harsh contrasts and yet lose 
nothing of the effect aimed at. Goethe's 
Alfonso is a kinder, better, nobler man 
than he really was; Tasso's capricious 
humours are not softened, if anything 
exaggerated j at least, from all we can learn 
of his life, we should be inclined to think 
so. And yet how the reader sympathises 
with the poet beating his wings against 
the golden cage, and lonmngto pour 
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forth his song in untrammelled free- 
dom! 

Just at this moment we have happened 
on a passage in Caroline Fox's Memoir, 
which seems to express well one of the 
charms of this drama. " Tasso^^ said 
John Sterling, ''displays such dainty, 
delicate touches, just letting you into the 
secret of the princess's feelings, but not 
playing with them. The exact tone of the 
court which it gives, is inimitable by any 
who have not lived there on the same 
terms as Goethe. '* 

The scene opens in the Duke's villa \ 
the Princess Leonora, Alfonso's youngest 
sister, is walking in the gardens in com- 
pany with another Leonora, a young 
Florentine countess, very beautiful and 
vain, to whom Tasso pays a courtly homage, 
while in his heart he adores the noble and 
gifted princess. Leonora and her sister, 
the Duchess of Urbino,were the most won 
derfully learned and accomplished women 
of even that age. Their mother is said to 
have surpassed them in the power of 
acquiring knowledge. She had become 
an ardent reformer, and was separated from 
her children and kept in confinement for 
twelve years before her death. This fact 
had given a serious and pensive tone to the 
mind of the young princess, who alludes to 
the unhappy circumstances of her early 
life in conversation with her friend. Then 
the talk takes a more lively turn, and the 
ladies wreath garlands of flowers and 
laurels and place them on the busts of their 
favourite poets. Here the Duke joins 
them ; he is in search of Tasso, and com- 
plains that he is gloomy, and shuns the 
society of his friends. The young countess 
tells him that he is giving the finishing 
touches to bis poem, which he is about to 
present to the prince : — 

A\fonto, 
A welcome when he biings it shall be his. 
And long immunity from all restraints. 
Great in proportion to the lively joy 
And interest which his noble work inspires 
Is my impatience at its long delay. 
After each slow advance, he leaves his task ; 
He ever changetb, and can never conclude. 
Till baffled hope is weary ; for we tee 
Belnctautly postponed to times remote 
A pleasure we had fondly deemed so near. 

I rather praise the modesty, the care 

With which thus, step hy step, he nears the 

goal. 
His aim is not to string amusing tales. 
Or weave harmonious numbers, which at length. 
Like words delusive, die upon the ear. 
His numerous rhymes be labours to combine 
Into one beautiful, poetic whole ; 
And he whose soul this lofty aim inspires. 
Must pay devoted homage to the muse. 
Disturb him not, my brother, time alone 
Is not the measure of a noble work ; 
And is the coming age to share our joy, 
We of the present must forget ourselvps. 

A}fVMO, 

Let us, dear sister, work together here, 
Af for our mutual good we oft have done. 
Am I too eager — thou must then reetrain j 
Art tbou too gentle— I will uree him on. 
Then we, perchance, shall see him at the goal. 
Where to behold him we have wished in vain. 
His fatherland, the world, shall then admire 
And view with wonder his completed work. 



I shall receive my portion of the fame, 
And Tasso will be ushered into life. 
In a contracted sphere, a noble man 
Cannot develop all his mental powers. 
On him his country and the wor'd must work. 
He must endure both censure and applause ; 
Must be compelled to estimate arigbt 
Himself and others. Solitude no more 
Lulls him delusively with flattering dreams. 
Opponents will not, friendship dare not, spare. 
Then in the strife the youth puts forth his 

powers. 
Knows what he is, and feels himself a man. 

What a noble, wise, and admirable 
patron does the Duke d'Este appear in 
this conversation. If Tasso were his 
younger brother, he could hardly have his 
welfare more at heart. Only one line 
betrays a selfish interest in his success ; 
but that is significant — I shall receive my 
portion of the fame. His portion ? Why 
not ? Tasso belonged to him. Elsewhere 
he says, in giving him permission to travel, 
" Though absent, I shall still regard thee 
mine." In the beautiful scene in which 
Tasso approaches the Prince and Princess, 
still lingering in the garden, and presents 
his parchment volume of "Jerusalem 
Delivered," his love and gratitude to liis 
sovereign — feelings then in the ascendant 
— are expressed with poetic fervour. Hesi- 
tatingly and timidly he presents the book, 
which the Duke receives with joy and 
compliments, and Tasso, enraptured, pours 
out in eloquent words his gratitude for all 
he owes to the Prince, who had taken the 
poor orphan boy under his care, inspired 
him with noble thoughts, and taught him 
to aim at lofty ideals. 

AijOIMQ, 

A second time thou dost deserve applause. 
And honour'st modestly thyself and us. 

Fain would I say how sensihly I feel 
That which I hring is all derived from thee ; 
The inexperienced youth — could he produce 
The poem from bis own unfurnished mind ? 
Could he invent the conduct of the war ? 
The gallant hearing and the martial skill 
Which every hero on the field displayed. 
The leader's prudence and his followers' zeal. 
How vigilance the arts of cunning foiled — 
Hast thou not, valiant prince, infused it all. 
As if my guardian genius thou hadst been. 
Through a mere mortal deigning to rev^ 
His nature high and inaccessible P 

Enjoy the work in which we all rejoice ! 
Alfonso, Enjoy the approbation of the good ! 
Coimtess. fiejoice, too, in thy universal fame ! 

ToAzo, 
This single moment is enough for me. 
Of you alone I thought while I composed j 
Your pleasure was my first, my dearest wish. 
And your approval was my highest aim. 
Who does not in his friends behold the world 
Deserves not that the world should hear of 

him. 
Here is my fatherland, and here the sphere 
In which my spirit fondly loves to dwell ; 
Here I attend and value every hint ; 
Here speak experience, knowledge, aind true 

taste ; 
Here stand the present and the future age. 

• • * • • 

AifoiMO, 

If thus the present and the future age 
We represent, it is not meet that we 
Receive the poet's song unrecompensed. 
The laurel wreath, fit chap'et for tho bard, | 



Which e'en the hero, who requires his verse. 
Sees without envy round his temples twined. 
Adorns, thou seest, thy predecessor's brow. 
\Vointi-ng to the bust of Virgil. 
Hath chance, hath some kind genius twin'd 

the wreath. 
And brought it hither ? Not in vain it thus 
Presents itself 5 Virgil, I here exclaim. 
Wherefore confer this honour on the dead ? 
They in their life-time had reward and joy. 
Do ye, indeed, revere the bards of old? 
Then to the living bard accord his due. 
My marble statue has been amply crown'd. 
And the grven laurel branch belongs to life. 

[Alfonso makes a sign to his stater ; she taken 
the wreath from the bust of Virgil andapproachcj 
Tasso; he steps bark."} 

Tasso, 
Oh, let me pause ! I scarce can comprehend 
How I can live after an hour like this ? 

Alfonso. 
Live in enjoyment of the high reward 
From which thy inexperience shrinks with 
fear 

[^Princess raising the crown. 
Thou dost afford me, Tasso, the rare joy 
Ox giving silent utt'rance to my thought. 

Tasso, 
The beauteous burden from thy honouroi 

hands 
On my weak head, thus kneeling, I receive. 

[He kncds ; the Princess places the crown upon 
his head.'] 

Countess applauding. 
Long live the poet, for the first time crowned ! 
How well the crown adorns the modest mnD. 

[Tasso rises, 
Alfonso. It is an emblem only of that crown 
Which shall adorn thee on the Oapitol. 

Leonora. 
There louder voices will salute thine ear ; 
Friendship with lower tones rewards thoc-. 
here. 
Tasso. 
Take it ; oh, take it quickly from my brow ! 
Pray thee remove it ! It doth scorch my.- 

locks ; 
And like a sunbeam that, with fervid heat. 
Falls on my forehead, burns up in my brain 
The power of thought; while fever's fier/- 

glow 
Impels my blood. Forgive ! it is too much I 
I am not worthy to receive its shade, 
Which only round the hero's brow should 

wave. 
Ye gods, exalt it high among the clouds^ 
To float in glory inaccessible. 
That through eternity my life may b^ 
An endless striving to attain this goal ! 

While the bard is still thrilling with 
ecstaiic joy under the laurel crown, a new*^ 
character arrives on the scene; the* 
matter-of-fact and worldly Secretary or< 
State, Antonio, who is destined to turr' 
the sweet day into bitterness. He an J 
Tasso quanel, and by his cold contempt 
he rouses the poet to fury, and he insists 
on fighting him. The Duke finds hiia 
with drawn sword in the i>recincts of thtrr 
palace — a high crime in Itily, as well as 
in the England of those days when palaces 
were more sacred than churches ; Queer\ 
Elizabeth was wont to chop off the right 
hand of the offender. Having heard the 
story of the quarrel the Duke condemne<l^ 
Tasso to thelight punishmentof abrief con - 
finement in his own .ipartments. Tass > 
resents the sentence biv*erly, takes oflT hi?:. 
sword and laurel wreath, and lays them atr 
the Prince's feet in a magnificent speech, 
quite too tragic for the occasion. Alfonso 
seeing how j^engi^sl^^'Qihe matter, 
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says, *' Thou knowest not, Tasso, how I 
feel towards thee.*' " My lot is to obey, 
and not to think,'* was the poet's reply; 
and in these words may be discerned the 
secret of lasso's discontent The Duke 
was his master, and, however kind, the 
subjection sometimes galled. Towards 
the Princess no such feeling entered. It 
was a free and open friendship, and a 
j)erfect sympathy existed between them. 
In a scene before the quarrel with Antonio, 
the Princess reproaches him for not making 
friends, and he answers : — 

Blame me, but show me. Princes". 
The man or woman to whom as to thee 
I can unbosom freely every thought. 

Leonora. 
Hy brother well deserres thy confidence. 

Tasso. 
He is my prin:<> ; yet do not hence suppose 
That freedom's lawless impuUe swells my 

breast. 
Man is not born for freedom, and to serve 
A prince d<»servir.pr honour and esteem 
Is a pure pleasure to a noble mind. 
Still he's my sovereign, and of that great word 
I deeply feci the full significance. 
I must be si]t?nt when he speaks, and learn 
To do what he coir.mands me, though perchance 
My heart and understanding both rebel. 

Alone in his chamber, Tasso feels over- 
whelmed with grief — cast down in dis- 
-grace after having been raised to the 
pinnacle of happiness : the gloomy thought 
that he was an unfortunate being, that 
every one disliked him, and that the 
Prince's favour was capricious, took 
possession of his soul ; every one was 
false to him, and he even began to doubt 
. the Princess. He pours forth his anguish 
•in a beautiful soliloquy, while the Prince 
4S already thinking of a pretext to restore 
iiim to liberty, and sends his rival to 
^make peace with him. A mad suspicion 
has now taken possession of the poet's 
brain ; he supposes a conspiracy to get 
f)ossession of his poem, and then to send 
liim out on the world a beggar. He sees 
an enemy in every one who approaches 
him, but he resolves to dissemble, in 
order to obtain his work back again ; so he 
•asks, through Antonio, permission to go to 
flomewith his MS., to have the judgment 
of literary friends there, before finishing 
iit perfectly. The Duke grants permission 
to go, hoping it will restore his poet 
laureate to better health and spirits, but 
retains the poem, saying he will send him 
•a copy of it. The Princess now comes 
■^to him to take leave, and at the sight of 
h?r beloved face all his hate and suspicion 
dissolves in grief Her evident sorrow, 
^ded to her kind, affectionate words, 
'•breaks down all his resolutions, and, finally, 
^\e surrenders himself utterly to her will ; 
vfae wtil do anything she commands — only 
iet him be near her and serve her, he is 
oontent to live for that alone. The Prin- 
cess must have, in the beginning of the 
scene, deliberately misunderstood his 
ardent expressions of devotion ; but now 
fehe could misunderstand no longer, for 
Tasso, in an ecstacy of joy, great in pro- 
j)ortion to his former despair, is carried 



by his passion beyond the bounds of 
reason. 

Tasso. 
A flood of tenderness o*erwhelms my heart — 
She stands before me! She! What feeling 

tbU? 
Is it distraction draws me unto thee ? 
Or is it madness ? Or a sense sublime 
Which apprehends the purest, loftiest truth ? 
Yes, 'tis the only feeling that on earth 
Hath poirer to make and keep me truly blost^ 
Or that could overwhelm me with despair; 
What time I wrestled with it and resolved 
To banish it for ever from my heart ! 
This fiery passion I had thought to quell. 
Still, with my inmost beinsr strove and strove. 
And in the strife my very self destroyed. 
Which is to thee iadissolubly bound ! 
Leonora. If thou wouldst have me, Tasso, 

listen to thee, 
Bestrain this fervid glow which frightens me. 

« # # • • 

Tasso. Believed from dark perplexity, I feel 
Free as a god, and all I owe to thee ! 
A charm unspeakable which masters me 
Flows from thy lips. Thou makeat me all 

thine. 
Of my own beiog naught belongs to me. 
Mine eye grows dim in the excess of light; 
My senses fail me — I can scarcely stand. 
Thou draw*st me to thee with resistless might, 
And my heart rushes self -impelled to thee. 
Thou'st won me now for all eternity, 
Then take my whole of being to thyself ! 
[He throws his a^'ms round her and clasps 

her to his bosom. Leoj.ora throws him 

off, and retires in hate. 

The drama ends abruptly with the de- 
parture of the Duke and his sister 
immediately after this scene, which 
Alfonso had witnessed from a distance, 
leaving the unhappy poet in the hands of 
Antonio. The interview between them 
is grand and touching, but we have no 
more space for extracts. The reader 
knows already how the daring lover ex- 
piated his offence. Ten years of cruel 
imprisonment in a madhouse hardly 
satisfied the vengeance of the Prince, 
who only released his victim when he felt 
obliged to yield to the indignant remon- 
scrances of the Pope and other sovereigns. 
The heart-broken poet wandered from 
city to city, and at last betook 
himself to Rome, and wrote such 
a letter to Alfonso, asking pardon, 
as has made some modern critics 
think that his offence must have been a 
very black one. There is no reason to 
think that it was greater — if as great — ^as 
Goethe has represented it. That he dared 
to love the Princess is certain, but no 
more. The miserable letter, acknowledg- 
ing himself an unworthy,ungrateful subject, 
and craving forgiveness in abject terms, 
may well make one feel sorry, and ashamed 
for the humiliation of a fellow man, not to 
speak of a great poet, but it proves nothing 
against his reputation. It was the usual 
tone of the cinque cento artists to their 
patrons, and, indeed, the tone of Walter 
Raleigh*s letters to Queen Elizabeth and 
those of other courtiers was not much more 
elevated. Tasso was a dying man and 
free at the time ; what, then,had he to gain 
by such a prostration of his dignity? 
Nothing. It was the slavish habit of the 



age which he followed, and perhaps the 
desire of practising a Christian virtue, asp 
he had a deep sense of religion, and spent 
the last four months of his life in the 
monastery of St Onofrio outside of Rome, 
where he died on the eveofthe dayon which 
he was to have been crowned at the CapitoL 
There is a fresco on the wall of his 
chamber which makes the startled visitor 
pause on the threshold, so life-like 
is the graceful full-length figure of a young 
man, in an elegant but sombre costume, 
with a remarkable head, and dark melan- 
choly eyes lighting up his thin, sallow 
face. Tasso stands before us, and we 
are transported for the moment back to 
the court of Ferrara ; we see the gay circle 
with the Prince and Princess in the 
midst, listening attentively while II grand 
cantor ddla pietosa guerra reads his poem 
for their entertainment and criticism. If 
one could only forget the miserable 
sequel, and that servile letter to the duke ! 
The dignity of man had not been dis- 
covered in the cinque cento, nor yet in 
the sei cento that is quite clear; else 
Michael Angelo, called " divine " by his 
contemporaries, would not have been 
abandoned by his country to the service 
of a succession of old tyrants called 
popes, who enslaved him body and mind, 
compelling him to devote himself to un- 
congenial work. Carlyle says our heathen 
ancestors had a better way of receiving a 
man than we have ; but surely we know 
better how to receive him than the cinque 
centists. 

We have been induced to consider this 
work because of the suggestive similarity 
between the position of the hero and the 
poet who celebrates him. Goethe was 
also the Court poet of a ducal sovereign, 
and knew exactly the advantages and dis- 
advantages of such a life. But the simi- 
larity was more in external appearance 
than reality. The German poet lived in 
a different age, and breathed the spirit of 
a purer and freer atmosphere. His genius 
was alt his own — no royal patron claimed 
a right in it — and he used the heaven- 
sent gift as inclination dictated. German 
literature never was fostered under kingly 
smiles, and, perhaps, it has gained rather 
than lost by the fact Schiller has beauti- 
fully expressed the idea of this perfect 
liberty. 

Therefore all from loftier mountains 
Purer rills and deeper fountains 

Streams our poet art. 
So, no rule to curb its rushingt 
All the freer flows it, gushing 

Prom its fount — the heart. 



Tbe New Eartb. A Spiritual Essay. 

(London : E. W. Allen. 1882.) The person 
who has patience to read a dozen pages of this 
essay deserves a sonnet by the laureate in the 
pages of the Tfineieenih Cemkwr^^. Atrodons in 
literary style and cram full of the sillieet ideas 
which the author doubtless thinks to be correct 
interpretations of prophecy, the most chari- 
table judgment we can come to aboot the 
writer is, that he is either in his dotage or tbe 
subject of manifold hallucinationB. 
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A MODERN INSTANCE.* 

In these volumes Mr. Howells seems to 
be at his best as regards both his graphic 
power of deliaeatioQ and his faculty of 
subtle analysis of character. We may 
say at once, however, that the story, 
fascinating as it is, is, on the whole, a 
painful one, and scarcely to be read for 
mere purposes of recreation. It contains 
some grave lessons and suggestions, which 
demand a grave mood. There are, indeed, 
a few, but very few, lighter touches and 
episodes ; but the book altogether may be 
described as a somewhat grim and stern 
portrayal of real life, and it leaves a 
shadow on the spirit of the reader, if not a 
bitter taste in the mouth. Before we 
have read many pages we are certain that 
a tragedy of some kind is before us, 
whether it is to come speedily, in the 
shape of some sudden and overwhelming 
caitastrophe, or to work itself out slowly, 
in the gradual corroding of hearts, in the 
blighting of happiness, and in the avenging 
recoil of steadily accumulated iniquity. 
The author has chosen tragedy of the latter 
kind for representation ; and he lets the 
curtain fall, not on a scene in which, the 
dark enigma of life having been solved, the 
<iawn of a day of hope and joy, or, at 
least, of peace and compensation, has 
begun, but rather upon a scene of sadness 
and disappointment and perplexity, in 
which the descending shadows seem to 
presage lasting, and even deeper, gloom. 
We are impressed, too, by the fact that for 
tragedy of this kind Mr. Howells does not 
fiad himself compelled to go far afield — 
to the outskirts or the extremes of our 
social system. His tale is of every-day 
life, with the local colouring given by 
' American manners and customs, but 
essentially a story of ordinary people and 
of ordinary conditions of life, a story of the 
man and the woman, say in the next 
street, or, for that matter, in the next house. 
The principal characters — we can 
scarcely say the hero and heroine— of the 
story are a young man named Bartley 
Hubbard, an editor of a newspaper in a 
New England village, and Marcia Gaylord, 
the only daughter of the quiet, shrewd, 
elderly lawyer of the same place. Hub- 
bard is a smart young fellow of about six- 
and-twenty, with buoyant spirits, plenty of 
energy, a taking, confident sort of way, 
or, as Mr. Howells calls it, " a securely 
winning manner, which comes from the 
habit of easily pleasing," and ^Si rich, 
caressing voice." There were in his cha- 
racter, however, as we soon perceive, 
<iangerous elements — selfishness, unscru- 
pulousness, and general weakness of moral 
fibre — which were certain to work mis- 
chievously, possibly disastrously, in some 
way or other, unless some powerful coun- 
teractive and corrective, from earth or 
heaven, were somehow brought to bear 
upon his nature No such counteractive 
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or corrective comes, and as we watch the 
young man's career we find that the bad 
symptoms gradually get worse, the gleams 
of better things that flicker over his life 
here and there at intervals disappear, and 
the character descends by scarcely inter- 
rupted steps to its destiny. Throughout, 
too, there is no sign of even spasmodically 
earnest endeavour to breast the downward 
tendency, or of even a passing burst of 
self-reproach and of recognition of the true 
nature and significance of the failure. It 
is a sad record, and although Mr. Howells 
takes no note of what we may call its theo- 
logical aspects, we cannot but be struck 
with its correspondence with hard fact, 
and with what in this rosewaterage we are 
disposed to call hard theology. The 
Calvinistic creed is often spoken of now 
as if it were simply a cold, pedantic, theo- 
logical view of human nature, history, and 
destiny, which corresponded to little or 
nothing in the actual lives of men. Per- 
haps a closer and more philosophical view 
of it justifies the assertion that, gloomy and 
rigid as it seems to be, it is terribly true to 
a gloomy and rigid side of human history, 
which must be seen by all who do not 
wilfully close their eyes. Bartley Hub- 
bard was certainly not one of the elect, and 
his life-history would very well square with 
the theory that he was predestinated to 
ruin, if not to everlasting destruction. For 
the rest, like many others of the non- 
elected, he was a young man who was likely 
enough to make his way in this world. 
He had the peculiar faculty known as ** the 
journalistic instinct;" ^ot that he con- 
ceived of journalism as **a grand or en- 
nobling pro fission " — in truth, he regarded 
it only as a stepping-stone to something 
better — but he was eminently " practical," 
knew how to turn a neat paragraph, to dish 
up a sensational or effective narrative, and 
to throw himself with a certain amount of 
energy and gusto, although with cynical 
and well-concealed indifference, into the 
petty currents of local politics, and he was 
great in putting together amusing columns 
of facetiae and varieties. He had a prac- 
tical knowledge of printing, and, having 
been a bright lad, had worked his way 
through a college course. Altogether he 
was just the young man whom the com- 
mittee of the Equity Fr^e Press wanted to 
edit and superintend their newspaper, and 
he found himself at once a man of some 
note and importance in the small, com- 
munity in which he exercised his func- 
tions. We will, however, let Mr. Howells 
introduce Bartley Hubbard to our readers 
by quoting the passage in which he de- 
scribes how 

The VlUaire CommUteeEaffaresan Editor. 
The fact of his smartness had been affirmed 
and established in the strongest manner by 
the authorities of the college at which he was 
graduated, in answer to the reference he 
made to them when negotiating with the com- 
mittee in charp^e for the place he now held as 
editor of the Equity Free Press. The faculty 
spoke of the solidity and variety of his acquire- 
ments, and the distinction with which he had 



acquitted himself in every branch of study he 
had undertaken . They added that he deserved 
the {greater credit, because his early di^dvan- 
tagos as an orphan, dependent on his own 
exertions for a livelihood, had been so great 
that he had entered college with difficulty and 
with heavy conditions. This turned the scale 
with a committee who had all been poor boys 
themselves, and justly feared the encroach- 
ments of hereditary aristocracy. They, per- 
haps, had their misgivings when the younjf 
man, in his well-black^ boots, his grey 
trousers neatly fitting over them, and his 
diagonal coat buttoned high with one button, 
stood before them with his thumbs in his 
waistcoat pockets, and looked down over his 
moustache at the floor with sentiments con- 
cerning their wisdom which they could not 
explore ; they must have resented the fashion- 
able keeping of everything about him, for 
Bartley wore his one suit as if it were but on© 
I of many ; but when they understood that he 
' had come by everything through his own 
unaided smartness, they could no longer 
hesitate. One, indeed, still ftlt it a duty to 
call attention to the fact that the college 
authorities said nothing of the young man's 
moral characteristics in a letter dwelling so 
largely upon his intellectual qualifications. 
The others referred this point by a silent look 
to Squire G-aylord. 

"I don't know,*' said the Squire, "as I 
ever heard that a great deal of moraliry was 
required by a newspaper editor.*' The rest 
laughed at the joke, and the Squire con- 
tinued : " But I guess if he worked his own 
way through college, as they say, that he 
hain't had time to be up to a great deal of 
mischief. You know it*s for idle hands that 
the devil provides, doctor." 

"That's true as far as it goes," said the 
doctor. " But it isn't the whole truth. The 
devil provides for some busy hands too." 

" There's a good deal of sense in thxt," the 
Squire admitt«»d; ''the worst scamps I ever 
knew were active fellows. StiU, industry is 
in a man's favour. If the faculty knew any- 
thing against this young man they would 
have given us a hint of it. I guess we had 
better take him ; we sha'n't do better. Is it 
a vote?" 

The good opiaion of Bartley 's smartness 
which Squire Gaylord had formed was con- 
firmed some months later by the development 
of the fact that the young man did not regard 
hi j management of the Equity Free Press as a 
final vocation. The story went that he 
lounged into the lawyer's office one Saturday 
afternoon in October, and asked him to l^t 
him take his Blackstone into the woods with 
him. He came back with it a few hours later. 

" Well, sir," said the attorney, sardonically, 
" how much Blackstone have you read ? " 

" About forty pages,'* answered the young 
man, dropping into one of the empty chairs, 
and hanging his leg over the arm. 

The lawyer smiled, and, opening the book, 
asked half-a-dozen questions at random. 
Bartley answered without changing his in- 
different countenance, or the careless posture 
he had fallen into. A sharper and longer 
examination followed ; the very language 
seemed to have baen unbrokenly transferred 
ti hia mind, and he often gave the author's 
words a3 well as his ideas. 

"Ever looked at this before?" asked the 
lawyer, with a keen glance at him over his 
spectacles. 

" No," said Bartley, gaping aa if bored, and 
farther relieving his weariness by stretching. 
He was without deference for any presence ; 
and the old lawyer did not dislike him for 
this ; he had no deference himself. 

"You think of studying law?" he asked, 
aft3r a pause. 

"That's what I came tc ask you about," 
aaid Bartle^^..wg.pnK hu, legQg ^^ 
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The elder recnrred to his bc»ok, and pub 
some more questions. Then he said, " Do 
you want to study with me ? '* 

" That's about the size of it." 

He shut the book, and pushed it on the 
table toward the young man. 

** Go ahead. You'll get along— if you don't 
get along too easily." 

It was in the spring after this that Marcia 
returned home from her last term at boarding- 
school, and first saw him. 

The " Squire Gaylord," referred to in 
this extract, was the father of Marcia, the 
young girl whose fortunes were to be linked 
with those of the young journalist. Marcia 
is described as having "a smooth, low 
forehead, h'ps and cheeks deeply red, a 
softly-rounded chin touched with a faint 
din) pie, and in turn a nose short and 
aquiline; her eyes were dark, and her dusky 
hair flowed crinkling above her fine black 
brows, and vanished down the curve of a 
lovely neck." The author adds : " A 
peculiar charm lay in the form of her 
upper lip ; it was exquisitely arched, and 
at the corners it projected a little over the 
lower lip, so that when she smiled it gave 
a piquant sweetness to her mouth, with a 
certain demure innocence that qualified 
the Roman pride of her profile. For the 
rest, her beauty was of the kind that the 
coming years would only ripen and 
enrich; at thirty she would be even 
handsomer than at twenty, and be all the 
more southern in her type for the paling 
of that noithern colour in her cheeks." 
She is the pride and darling of her some- 
what dry, eccentric, and freethinking 
father, and has been brought up without 
anything in the nature of religious in- 
struction, and under Httle restraint or dis- 
cipline of any kind. 

In her nature there lurk elements of 
mischief not less potent, although of a 
very different kind, than those in Bartley 
Hubbard. She is not a girl of the flighty, 
flirting sort, ready to " take up with " any 
young man of her acquaintance, or any 
n amber of them in turn ; but she is capa- 
ble of strong affection, and, indeed, of 
forgetting everything and sacrificing every- 
thing for the sake of the man she loves. 
She is not, however, to be satisfied with 
half a heart in return ; her love is of an 
exacting kind ; she has a powerful and un- 
disciplined imagination, and a very slight 
incident is sufficient to kindle in her 
breast the flames of a fierce and con- 
suming jealousy. She quickly repents 
when she has inflicted pain, she wrestles 
with her weaknesses and misgivings, she 
has distinct ideas of right and wrong in 
the ordinary conduct of life, and in the 
mam she chooses the right. She has, 
indeed, some noble and some engaging 
qualities ; but, constituted as she is, it is 
easy to see that she is very likely to bring 
great unhappiness both upon herself 
and upon other people. Her passion- 
ate jealousy, so easily aroused, her im- 
petuous temper, her scorn of what is 
mean, and her essential womanliness, 
in her disposition and affection — indicate 
possibil' fies of great happiness or of great 



misery. If her lot is to be joined with 
that of another, it is needful that the 
husband should be a man of large, strong, 
generous nature, easy-going by natural 
temperament, but keenly alive to the 
good qualities of his wife ; simple and 
honest as the day, but no fool — clever 
enough, in fact, for his wife to feel his su- 
periority and to be proud of it. With such 
a husband to love her and to care for her, 
we can imagine a life of almost ideal 
happiness for the young girl, for herself 
and for those around her. 

But the ideal lover does not appear, or 
if he appears he is not recognised, and 
the happiness is not realised. This rich, 
passionate, affectionate, impetuous nature 
is thrown away on a man unworthy of it ; 
and what aggravates the case is that, as 
we read, we feel that the mistake is on the 
man's side as well as on the woman's, for 
had he married somebody different, it is at 
least conceivable that he might have been 
made better than he was, or at least saved 
from the course in which he wrecked po- 
sition, reputation, self-respect, and every- 
thing worth keeping. We pity them both, 
but neither of them so deeply engages our 
sympathy as to disarm our criticism, and 
our verdict upon the disastrous issue, up 
to which the events lead, is that both were 
partly in the wrong, and that our pity and 
blame must be distributed between them. 

The first mistake was undoubtedly made 
by Marcia, who fairly threw herself at 
young Bartley Hubbard, and almost 
made him marry her. She fell in love 
with him at first sight, and her liking for 
him amounted to aii infatuation which re- 
vealed itself whether she would or no. 
She is herself conscious that she goes too 
far in her eager readiness to welcome the 
first hint of love from the man whom she 
thus admires, and she has her moments 
of consequent self-abasement and self re- 
proach, Hubbard, of course, admires her, 
is flattered by her preference, and drifts 
into an engagement before he has fully 
considered what he is about. And so we 
have **the spectacle of a love affair in 
which the woman gives more of her heart 
than the man gives of his," which is — we 
agree with Mr. Howells — "pitiable," al- 
though we cannot entirely agree with 
him in the notion that such a 
spectacle leads people generally to 
exercise the cordial compassion of 
which he speaks, and to attribute **a 
kind of 'merit " to the woman, in conse- 
quence, "as if it were a voluntary self- 
sacrifice for her to love more than her 
share. *^ In such cases as that here 
described we believe, rather, that the feel- 
ing of most men who read of it is that they 
would like to kick the man concerned, and 
that Ihey are perplexed and irritated with 
the woman for persisting in troubling her- 
self about one who, to put it briefly, is, in 
their opinion, something of a fool and 
very much of a knave. 

The fruit of this ill-starred beginning 
Soon showed itself, and afforded a chance 



for breaking off the engagement, which 
might have been taken advantage of^ to 
the benefit of all concerned, had it not 
been for the consuming ardour and im- 
petuosity of Marcia's spirit. The diffi- 
culty arose from a misunderstanding 
about one of the young women who worked 
under Bartley Hubbard's direction in the 
printing office of the newspaper. The 
girl, whose name was Hisinnah Morri- 
son, was not without good looks and 
a certain amount of impudence. Her 
father was accustomed, in periodical fits 
of drunkenness, to come round to Bartley 
Hubbard's office, and stipulate for an 
advance of the girl's wages, which Bartley, 
in his free-and-easy way, would promise 
readily, a promise which the old drunkard 
regularly forgot on his return to sobriety. 
On one occasion the father, in a drunken 
freak, called and accused Bartley Hub- 
bard of "making up" to his daughter, 
and, in effect, asked him if hb intentions 
were honourable. Bartley repudiated 
the suggestion that he had any inten- 
tions at all in the matter, and ulti- 
mately turned his visitor out of the 
office. A young man named Bird,, 
employed under Bartley, was devotedly in 
love with Hannah. The girl was, we 
may note, quite unworthy of his affection, 
and was, indeed, looking for higher game^ 
and had given her father some reason 
for taking the course he had done in ask- 
ing Bartley what he meant to da When 
Bartley had turned the drunken father 
out, he made some remarks in a rather 
flippant tone about Hannah to Bird, not 
suspecting the state of that young man's 
affection. Bird fired up instantly, and, in 
the course of the hot words which 
followed, struck Bartley on the face 
with a paper which he held in his 
hand. Bartley replied by knocking 
him down out of hand. The lad was 
weak, and he fell heavily, and for some 
moments Bartley feared that he had 
killed him. The doctor was called in,, 
the lad was conveyed home, and a severe 
illness followed upon the excitement and 
injury. It became necessary that Marcia 
should be informed of what had happened,, 
and perhaps, also, judicious that Bartley 
should consult her father on the legal 
aspects of the case. It was an unplea- 
sant task, especially as Marcia had ahready 
expressed jealousy and susfNcion of 
Hannah Morrison. Bartley proceeded 
somewhat crestfallen and ruefully on his 
errand. Here is the account of what 
proved to be 

An Unpleasant Intcrffew. 
He tamed aside to the little offide^ and 
opened the door without knocking, and as he 
stood with the knob in his hand, trying to^ 
habituate his eyes, full of the snow-fflare, to 
the dimmer light within, he heard a rap- 
turous cry of "Why, Bartley !" and he felt 
Marcia's arms flang round his neck. His bur- 
dened heart yearned upon her with a tender- 
ness he had not known before ; he realised the 
preciousness of an embrace that mieht be the 
lafit; but he dared not pat down his lips te 
hers. She poshed back hi 
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ir3iider, and saw the baggarduess of his face, 
while he disco ?ered her father looking at 
them. How stroug and pure the fire in her 
tnu6t be when her father's preaonce could not 
abash her from this betrayal of her love! 
Bartley sickened, and he felt her arms slip 
from his neck. "Why — why—what is the 
matter?" 

In spite of some yagueiy magnanimous in- 
tention to begin at the beginning and tell the 
whole affaur just as it happened, Bartley found 
himself wishing to pat the best face on it at 
first, and trust to chances to make it all 
4Kp{>ear well. He did not speak at once, and 
Marci* pressed him into a chair, and then, 
like an eager child who will not let its friend 
•escape till it has been told what it wishes to 
know, she set herself on his knee, and put her 
hand on his shoulder. He looked at her 
father, not at her, while he spoke hoarsely : 
'* I haye had trouble with Henry Bird, Squire 
-Gaylord, and I've come to tell you about it." 

The old Squire did not speak, but l^rcia 
repeated in amazement, " With Henry Bird P " 

"He struck me " 

"Henry Bird siruch you P " cried the girl. 
" I should like to know why Henry Bird struck 
«0¥, when you've made so much of him, and 
he's always pretended to be so grateful ! " 

Bartley still looked at her father. " And I 
knocked him down." 

"Tou did perfectly right, Bartler," ex- 
claimed Marcia, *' and I should have despised 
you if you had let any one run over you. 
struck you ! I declare ' ' 

He did not heed her, but continued to look 
at her father. " I didn't intend to hurt him— 
I hit him with my open hand— but he fell and 
struck his head on the floor. I'm afraid it 
hurt him pretty badly." He felt the pang 
that thrilled through the girl at his words, 
and her hand trembled on his shoulder ; but 
she did not take it away. 

The old man came forward from the pile of 
books which he and Marcia had been dusting, 
and sat down in a chair on the other side of 
the stove. He pushed back his hat from his 
forehead, and asked drily, " What commenced 
it?" 

Bartley hesitated. It was this part of the 
affair which he would rather have imparted to 
Marcia after seeing it with her father's eyes, 
or possibly, if her father viewed it favourably, 
have had him tell her. The old man noticed 
his reluctance. " Hadn't you better go into 
the house. Marsh ? " 

She merely gave him a look of utter 
astonishment for answer, and did not move. 
He laughed noiselessly, and said to Bartley, 
*' Go on." 

'*It vas that drunken old scoundrel of a 
Morrison who began it ! " cried Bartley, in 
angry desperation. Marcia dropped her hand 
from his shoulder, while her father worked 
his jaws upon the bit of stick he had picked 
up from the pile of wood aud put between his 
teeth. "You know that whenever he gets on 
a spree he comes to the office and wants 
Hannah's wages raised." 

Marcia sprang to her feet. " Oh, I knew 
it ! I knew it ! I told you she would get you 
into trouble ! I told you so ! " She stood 
dinchiog her hands, and her father bent his 
keen scrutiny first upon her, and then upon 
the frowning face with which Bartley re- 
garded her. 

"Did he come to have her wages raised 
to-day?" 

"No." 

"What did he come for?" He involun- 
tarily assumed the attitude of a lawyer cross- 
^nestloning a slippery witness. 

" BLe came for — he came — he accused me of 
—he said I had— made love to his confounded 
girl." 

Marcia gasped. 

« What made hun think you had ? " 

" It wasn't necessary for him to have any 



reason. He was drunk. I had been kind to 
the girl, and favoured her all I could, because 
she seemed to be anxious to do her work well ; 
and I praised her for trjiag.'' 

" Um-umph," commented the Squire. 
" And that made Henry Bird jealous ? " 

*' It seems tl at he was fond of her. I never 
dreamed of such a thing, and when I put old 
Morrison out of the office, and came back, he 
called me a liar, and struck me in the face." 
He did not lift his eyes to the level of 
Marcia's, who in her grey dress stood there 
like a grey shadow, and did not stir or speak. 

"And you never had made up to the girl 
aU?" 

" No." 

" Kissed her, I suppose, now and then ? " 
suggested the Squire. 

Bartley did not reply. 

" Flattered her up, and told how much you 
thought of her, occasionally ? " 

" I don't see what that has to do with it," 
said Bartley, with a sulky defiance. 

"No, I suppose it's what you'd do with 
most any pretty girl," returned the Squire. 
He was silent a while. "And so you knocked 
Henry down. What happened then ? " 

'* I tried to bring him to, aud then I 'went 

for the doctor. He revived, and we got him 

home to his mother's. The doctor says he 

will get well ; but he ad?ised me to come and 

I see you." 

" Any witnesses of the assault ? " 

" No ; we were aloae in my own room." 

" Told any one else about it ? " 

" I told the doctor and Mrs. Bird. Henry 
couldn't remember it at all." 

"Couldn't remember about Morrisou, or 
what made him mad at you ? " 

" Nothing." 

" And that's all about it ? " 

" Yes." 

The two men had talked acroas the stove at 
each other, practically igjnoring the girl, who 
stood apart from them, grey in the face a3 her 
dress, and suppretising a passion which had 
turned her as rigid as stone. 

"Now, Marcia," said her father, kindly, 
" better go into the house. That's all there is 
of it." 

** No, that isn't all," she answered. " Give 
me my ring, Bartley. Here's yours." She 
slipped it on her finger, and put it into his 
mechanically extended hand. 

" Marcia ! " he implored, confronting her. 

" Give me my ring, please. " 

He obeyed, and put it into her hand. She 
slipped it back on the finger from which she 
had so fondly suffered him to take it yester- 
day, and replace it with his own. 

" I'll go into the house now, father. Good- 
bye, Bartley." Her eyes were perfectly clear 
and dry, and her voice controlled ; and as he 
stood passive before her, she took him round 
the neck, and pressed against his face, once, 
and twice, and thrice, her own grey face, in 
which all love and unrelenting and despair 
were painted. Once and again she held him, 
and looked him in the eyes, as if to be sure 
it was he. Then, with a last pressure of her 
face to his, she released him, and passed out 
of the door. 

The masterly touches with which the 
old lawyer's character is indicated, and the 
sharp contrast which its shrewd, hard 
vigour presents to the comparative weak- 
ness of the young man, tempt us to give 
a further quotation, finishing the account 
of the interview already referred to : — 

An Old Lawyer and a Yonnv Editor. 

" She's been talking about you, here, all the 
morning," said the Squire, with a sort of quiet 
absence, as if nothing in particular had hap- 
pened, and he were commenting on a little 
fact that might possibly interest Bartley. He 



ruminated upon the frajifment of wood in his 
mouth a while before he added, " I guess she 
won't want to talk about you any more. I 
drew you out a little on that Hannah Morrison 
business, because I wanted her to understand 
just what kind of fellow you were. You see it 
isn't the trouble you've got into with Henry 
Bird that's killed her; it's the cause of the 
trouble. I guess if it had been anything else, 
she'd have stood by you. But you see that's 
the one thing she couldn't bear, and I'm glad 
it's happen^ now instead of afterwards : I 
guess you're one of that kind, Mr. Hubbard." 

"Squire Gaylordl" cried Bartley, "upon 
my sacred word of honour, there isn't any 
more of this thing than I've told you. And 1 
think it's pretty hard to be thrown over for — 
for " 

** Fooling with a pretty girl when you get a 
chance, and the giil seems to like it ? Yes, it 
is rather hard. And I suppose you haven't even 
seen her since you were engaged to Marcia?' 

" Of course not ! That is " 

"It's a kind of retroactive legislation on 
Marcia's part," said the Squire, rubbing his 
chin, " and that's against one of the first prin- 
ciples of law. But women don't seem to be 
able to ^n^asp that idea. They're queer about 
some things. They appear to think they mari^ 
a man's whole life — his past as weU as his 
future, and that makes 'em particalar. And 
they distinguish between different kinds of 
men. You'll find 'em pinning their faith to a 
fellow who's been through pretty much every- 
thing, and swearing by him from the word go ; 
and another chap, who's never done anything 
very bad, they won't trust half a minute out 
of their sight. Well, I g^ess Marcia is of 
rather a jealous disposition," he concluded, as 
if Bartley had urged this point. 

" She's very unjust to me," Bartley began. 

"Oh, yes— she's unjust/ said her father. 
" I don't deny that. But it wouldn't be any 
use talking to her. She'd probably turn round 
with some excuse about what she had suffered, 
and that would be the end of ib. She would 
that she couldn't go through it again. 

eU, it ought to be a comfort to you to think 
you don't care a great deal about it." 

" But I do care 1 " exclaimed Bartley. "I 
care all the world for it. I " 

"Since when?" interrupted the Squire. 
" Do you mean to say that you didn't know till 
vou asked her yesterday that Marcia was in 
love with you ? " 

Bartley was silent. 

" I guess you knew it as much as a year ago, 
didn't you ? Everybody else did. But you'd 
just as soon it had been Hannah Morrison, or 
any other pretty girl. You didn't care ! But 
Marcia did, you see. She wasn't one of the 
kind that let any good-looking fellow make 
love to them. It was because it was you; and 
you knew it. We're plain men, Mr. Hubbard ; 
and I guess you'll get over this in time. I 
shouldn't wonder if you began to mend, right 
away." 

Bartley found himself helpless in the face of 
this passionless sarcasm. He could have met 
stormy indignation or any sort of invective in 
kind ; but the contemptuous irony with which 
his pretensions were treated, the cold scrutiny 
with which his motives were searched, was 
something he could not meet. He tried to 
pull himtielf together for some sort of protest, 
but he ended by hangdng his head in silenoe. 
He always believed that Squire Gay lord had 
liked him, and here he was treating him like 
his bitterest enemy, and seeming to enjoy his 
misery. He could not understand it ; he thought 
it extremely unjust, and past all the measure 
of his offence. This was true, perhaps ; but it 
is doubtful if Bartley would have accepted 
any suffering, no matter how nicely propor- 
tioned, in punishment of his wrong-doing. He 
sat hanging his head, and taking this pain in 
rebellious silence, with a gathering hate in his 
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passages, however, we should travel far 
beyond the space at our command. Al- 
ready, on glancing over what we have 
written, we perceive that we have left our- 
selves no opportunity of even tracing the 
outline of the remainder of the novel. It, 
however, is perhaps as well, in justice tc 
the author and the reader, that it should 
be so. We have already indicated the 
nature of the denouement of the story. The 
way in which it is reached we leave our 
readers to discover in these volume?, only 
assuring them that they will find these 
pages rich in varied, suggestive pictures of 
life and manners, and, above all, in sad, 
impressive, and instructive studies of cha- 
racter. 



TWO VOLUMES OF SERMONS.* 

We have brought together these two 
volumes of sermons, since they may be 
regarded in some sense as the works of 
representative men. Like the two pillars, 
Jachin and Boaz, set up in the porch of 
the Temple, they represent, each in its 
own way, the stability and strength which 
are the unerring mark of the true teacher. 
Other qualities may be wanting, but a 
preacher whose sermons are not marked by 
a certain solemn, calm, and sober present- 
ment of truth, in connection with Christ's 
person and work, will never deserve to be 
classed as a pillar of the porch. It is in 
these two qualities, so indispensable in a 
sermon, that the discourses of both Mr. 
Dale and Dr. Maclaren are conspicuous. 
The critic in search of contrasts can 
easily find out points of difference 
between the twa Mr. Dale's style, 
for instance, is the more robust and 
pervaded by solid sense ; Dr. Maclaren's 
the more elegant and imaginative. They 
might be contrasted in this way, if we cared 
to rake up hackneyed similes, with the 
battle-axe of Richatd the lion-hearted, 
and the scimetar of Saladin, the one of 
which could cleave a mace in two, and 
the other divide a down pillow with a 
single sweep. But such contrasts are 
more fanciful than real. They are actually 
misleading, since they would lead a hasty 
reader to suppose that Mr. Dale was de- 
fective in imaginative insight, and Dr. 
Maclaren in robust argument. Still, there 
is this contrast of style between the two 
preachers — that we see in the former a 
certain plainness of speech and absence 
of ornament, which reminds us of a 
•Doric column ; while in the other there 
is a foliation around the capital which 
carries the eye up to the Corinthian fluting 
and acanthus flower. Mr. Dale is 
strongest in what we should describe as 
downright English common sense, while 
in Dr. Maclaren there is that touch of 
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a race once known as " perfer 
cultivated Scotch intellect has always 
shown that singular cross between Celt 
and Saxon that touch of " logic on fire," 
by which rhetoric has been defined, and 
which is better summed up in the hex- 
ameter which Sir William Hamilton de- 
scribes as the best modern hexameter ever 
written — 

Gens ratione ferox, et mentem pasta chimoeris. 
Mr. Dale's intellect is, on the other 
hand, bounded in on both sides against the 
two extremes of reason run riot, and fancy 
ftd on chimeras, which this Parisian 
pasquinade against the Scotch students 
of the Sorbonne refers to. We could 
never charge him with the ratione ferox 
tendency, much less with being addicted 
to a diet of chimeras such as the satirist 
of the Scotch character indicates as its 
national foible. We do not, of course, 
imply that Dr. Maclaren is of that type. 
Still the difference between the two 
preachers is, at least, that between Burke 
and Fox. There was a roll, it was said, 
in the long sentences of Fox like the 
Atlantic wave, borne on with the sweep 
of a three thousand miles' current. His 
mind was large, broad, and free as the 
ocean itself, and such Mr. Dale is when at 
his best. Dr. Maclaren, on the other 
hand, has the qualities more of Burke 
than Fox. We discern in him the same 
inter-penetration of reason and fancy. 
His metaphors are ingenious, but so well 
chosen, and so pressed into the service of 
the reason, that we forget that they are 
metaphors at all, and take them for part 
of the argument, like a skilful archi- 
tect, who works in his ornament so 
deftly into the structural parts of his 
building that we are unable to say where 
the wall work ends and the mural adorn- 
ment begins. Unlike Italian veneering of 
marble on brick, in which the ornament is 
laid on, and till it is so laid on the build- 
ing may be a warehouse or a palace, in 
the case of a writer like Burke the argu- 
ment and the illustration are woven ?n 
together, like web and woof; we cannot 
pick out the tropes and metaphors, and 
leave the bald framework of reasoning. 
In this, the distinguishing quality of Burke's 
eloquence, Dr. Maclaren's style is to be 
commended for the same happy inter- 
mingling of the illustration and the argu- 
ment. We see that the illustration is no 
afterthought, but is part of the argument 
itself. We might easily enforce this by 
examples ; but the following, taken from a 
sermon of Dr. Maclaren's on our citizen- 
ship in heaven, points out the way in which 
strength and ornament are inseparable in 
his style : — 

The Clly and Its Subarbs. 
There is a present connection between all 
Christian men and that heavenly city. It not 
merely exists, but we belong to it in the mea- 
sure in which we are Christians. All these 
figurative expressions about our citizenship 
bein^ in heaven and the like rest on the 
simple fact that the life of Christian men on 



earth and in heaven is fundamentally h same. 
The principles which guide, the motive* which 
sway, the tastes and desires, affections and 
impulses, the objects and aims, are substanti- 
ally one. A Christian man's true afiBnities are 
with the things not seen, and with the persoiis 
there, however the surface relationships knit 
him to the earth. In the deffree in which he 
is a Christian he is a stranger here and a native 
of the heavens. That great city is, like some 
of the capitals of Europe, built on a broad 
river, with the mass of the metropolis on the 
one bank, but a wide- spreading suburb on the 
other. As the Trastevere is to Rome, aa 
Southwark to London, so is earth to heaven^ 
the bit of the city on the other side the bridge. 
As Philippi was to Rome, so is earth to heaven^ 
the colony on the outskirts of the Empire, 
ringed round by barbarians, and separated by 
sounding seas, but keeping open its commu- 
nications, and one in citizenship. 

That extract illustrates our meaning 
with regard to the art of advancing a 
thought by illustrating it, just as in cutting 
a diamond we bring out its water. Take, 
again, the following touch — in which, by 
an expression borrowed from Shelley, he 
takes a fancy of Shelley, and gives it a 
new turn, just as a diamond merchant will, 
with a turn of his wrist, cause the stone he 
wishes to set off to flash in our eyes as if 
with a sudden beam of iridescent light — 
<• the white radiance of eternity, streaming 
through it from above, gives all its beauty 
to the 'dome of many-coloured glass' 
which men call life.'' We all recognise the 
phrase \ but we feel that it has been ^^iveii 
a new turn, very unlike the Pantheistic one 
of Shelley, and actually heightening the 
beauty of the thought, which, as it came 
out of the poet's mystic brain, only looms 
on as with a dim sense of cloudy lustre. 
There is the same difference as that be- 
tween the diamond cut and uncut. It is, 
we know, a venturous operation, that of 
cutting diamonds, and in unskilful hands 
only destroys the value of the gem ; but 
when done as it is by Dr. Maclaren witi* 
skill and grace it turns a precious stone 
into a jewel. 

It is beyond our scope to go through all 
the many little unnoticed beauties of style 
of this kind thick set in Dr. Maclaren?s 
sermoDS, which would almost lead us to 
describe him as a stylist, if he were not 
deserving of a higher place in literature. 
But they leave the impression, ori the 
whole, that he is one of our most finished 
preachers. We do not say that in every 
cise the weight of precious metal is equal 
to the skill and grace with which it is cb- 
chased. In this his work is like that of a 
Benvenuto Cellini He is an artist infi- 
nitely enriching the material which is pre- 
cious already. But there are sermons io 
this series in which the thought, quile 
apart from its enchasement, is s(^ 
enough to be valued twice over, as siItct- 
smiths do old plate— first fcff its weight as 
bullion, and then for its workmanship. 
The first sermon in this volume is an 
illustration of our meaning. We do not 
know where the secret of spiritual failure 
through unbelief is so tenderly, but j^nly 
put. The sermon on the "Secret of 
Power'* is so suggestive, that it wUl not 
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bear to be condensed into other words 
than those of the writer, nor even by cull- 
ing out a few choice extracts can we 
attempt to give the spirit of the whole. 
But the following passage, lying as It does 
outside the main channel of the argument, 
may at least indicate wherein lies the 
peculiar charm of the whole. 

Are Missions m Failure 7 

It may suit observers who have never done 
anything themselves, and have not particularly 
clear eyes for appreciation spiritual work, to 
talk o! Christian missions as failures ; but it 
would ill become us to assent to the lie. 
Failures, indeed, with half a million of con- 
verts, with new forms of Christian life budding 
in all the wilderness of the peoples, with the 
consciousness of coming doom creeping about 
the heart of every system cf idolatry ! Is the 
green life in the heds^es and in the sweet pas- 
tures starred with rathe primroses^ and in the 
hidden copses, blue with hyacinths, a failure, 
because the east wind bites shrewdly, and ** tiie 
tender ash delays to clothe herself with 
green **? No ; we have not failed. Enough 
has been done to vindicate the enterprise, more 
than enough to fill our lips with thanksgiving, 
enough to entitle us to eaj to aU would-be 
critics. Do jou the same with your enchant- 
ments. But, on the other hand, we have to 
confess that the success has been slow and 
small, chequered and interrupted ; that often 
we have been foiled ; that we have confronted 
many a demon whom we could not cast out ; 
and that at home and abroad the masses of evil 
seem to close in around us, and we make but 
little impression on their serried ranks. We 
have had success enough to assure us that we 
possess the treasure, and failures enough to 
make us feel how weak are the earthen vessels 
which hold it. 

** Success enough to assure us that we 
possess a treasure, and failures enough to 
make us feel how weak are the earthen 
vessels which holdit" What can be happier 
than this antithesis ? How suggestive it is 
of the whole history of Christian enter- 
prise ; how it warns us of the cause of our 
failures, and cheers us with regard to our 
successes. Is it not a continual com- 
ment on the apostle's experience **as 
dying, and behold we live." 

Turning to Mr. Dale's volume, we have 
a very remarkable re-statement of what 
some would call the old Calvinism, but in 
terms which compel us to respect the 
argument whether we agree with it or 
whether we do not The old Calvinists 
laid stress on the thought, ** Ye have not 
chosen me, but I have chosen you." The 
modern preacher, partly from the general 
difficulties of Predestinarianism and the 
consequent limitation of God's love to the 
elect, but also partly because modern 
•* voluntaryism," as we may describe it, 
has passed from the pew to the pulpit, 
and weakened its decisive note of autho- 
rity, lays stress on the other side of the 
mastery. Nearly all our modern revival 
preachings, our mass meetings to carry the 
devil's entrenchments by storm, and other 
heroic remedies for an age saturated with 
a sense of its self-importance, spring 
from the freewill side of the plan of salva- 
tion. " I do believe, and I will believe," 
is the refrain of a rather too jingling re 
vival hymn, at the base of which lies the 



Calvinistic conception of particular re- 
demption, that "Jesus died for me." An 
old Calvinist of the logical type of Sande- 
man or of Jonathan Edwards would regard 
wi)h something like scorn this illogical 
confusion between our willing to believe 
and the particularbenefit of Christ's death. 
We do not wish to judge in cold blood de- 
voted men and women of the Revival 
school, who sweep system away in their 
impatience to reach souls. A man is not 
the worse for having made a system and 
then having flung it away when he sus- 
pected that his clothes were being turned 
into a strait waistcoat. In these days, 
then, of the emphasising of free will in the 
reception of a free Gospel, which is the 
keynote of modern Revivalism, it requires 
some courage for a preacher to turn, as 
Mr. Dale does, to the other side of the 
mystery. What pleases us in his treatment 
of the old Calvinism is that he sees it on 
the side of its spiritual force as the 
fresh utterance of a mystery of love which 
passes knowledge, and which, therefore, 
cannot be defined in terms of the logical 
understanding. Without using catchwords 
of the Matthew Arnold school about 
Hebraic and Hellenistic intellects, Mr. 
Dale makes us feel how intensely Hebraic 
or Semitic the apostle was in his mode of 
thinking. " All things are of God." This 
is the key-note as much of the Prophet of 
Mecca as it is, in fact, of all truepiophets. 
" The voice saith unto me. Cry." *' What 
shall I cry ? " This well-known apostrophe 
of the prophet Isaiah is also found in the 
Koran. In chap. 96 of the Koran we 
read, "The voice said cry." ''What 
shall I cry?*' is the answer of the prophet, 
to which the voice replies, ** Cry in the 
name of the Lord, who created man 
from blood ; cry that the Lord is the 
bountifullest.'' Now, not to lay stress 
on a coincidence which is merely verbal, 
there is this note in common between 
the two, that the prophet, unlike the 
philosopher, can only seek direction in 
his teaching direct from God, and that 
when we are brought under this con- 
viction, we are at once lifted up into that 
higher region in which religion soars far 
above mere morality. On this subject 
several of Mr. Dale's remarks are so 
strikingly suggestive that we should quote 
them in full, if space permitted. We 
can only make room for a few extracts. 
The first shall be on the contrast between 
what, for want of a better term, we must 
call 

Pmullnlsm mnd Cmlvinlsm. 

I ueed hardly remind you that Calvinism has 
derived its strongest Scriptural support from 
the interpretetion which has been placed upon 
certain passages in the writings of the Apostle 
Paal. On the first few verses of this epistle 
the Calvinistic theory of election and predesti- 
nation has been supposed to rest as on foun- 
dations of eternal granite. 

According to th5 theory, as defined in the 
third chapter of the Westminster Confession 
of Faith, a certain number of men " are by the 
decree of God, for the manifestation of His 
glory/' *' predestinated unto everlasting life. 



and others foreordained to everlasting death " ; 
the particular individuals thus predestinated 
and foreordained are unchangeably deter- 
mined ; " and their number is so c^^rtain and 
definite, that it cannot be either increased or 
diminished." The decree of God that some 
men shall be sayed does not rest upon " any 
foresight of [their] faith " ; the decree of God 
that others should be lost does not rest upon 
any foresight of their unbelief. Further, '* as 
God hath appointed the elect unto glory, so 
hath He by the eternal and most free purpote 
of His will foreordained all the means tiiere- 
unto. Wherefore they who are elected . . . 
are effectually called unto faith in Christ by 
His Spirit working in due season ; are justi- 
fied, adopted, sanctified, and kept by His power 
through faith unto salvation. . . . The rest 
of mankind God was pleased, according to the 
unsearchable counsel of His own will, whereby 
He eztendeth or withholdeth mercy as He 
pleaseth, for the glory of His sovereign power 
over His creatures, to pass by and to ordain 
them to dishonour and wrath for their sin, to 
the praise of BUs glorious justice.*' 

That is the theory of the Westminster 
divines ; it is not the theory of the Apostle 
Paul. It is true that the~ technical terms of 
the Calvinistic theology are to be found in his 
epistles, but they do not stand for the Cal- 
vinistic ideas. When Paul speaks of God as 
electing men, choosing them, foreordaining 
them, predestinating them, he means some- 
thing yery different from what Calfiniam 
means when it uses the same words. 

Calvinism teaches that by the decree of Go4 
some men are foreordained to everlasting 
death j Paul teaches that it is the will of God 
" that all men should be saved and come to 
the knowledge of the truth." Calvinism 
teaches that " neither are any other redeemed 
by Chnst . . . but the elect only"; Paul 
teaches that Christ gave Himself a ransom 
for all." Calvinism teaches that God's choice 
falls on men when they are not " in Christ," 
and brings them into union with Him that 
they may receive the forgiveness of sins and 
eternal life ; Paul teaches that the elect are 
those who are " in Christ," and that being in 
Him they enter into the possession of those 
eternal blessings which before the foundation 
of the world it was God's purpose. His decree,, 
to confer upon all Christians. According to 
the Calvinistic conception some men who are 
still " children of wrath, even as the rest," to 
use a phrase which occurs later in this epistle, 
are among the "elect," and will therefore 
some day become children of God. That is a 
mode of speech foreign to Paul's thought ; ac- 
cording to Paul no man is elect except he ia 
" in Christ." We are all among the non-elect 
until we are in Him. But once in Christ we 
are caught in the currents of the eternal pur- 
poses of the Divine love; we belong to the 
elect race: all things are oursj we are the 
children of God and the heirs of His glory. 
God has " blessed us with every spiritual bles- 
sing . . . tn Christ," God "chose us in 
Him before the foundation of the world that 
we should be holy and without blame before 
Him in love." 

Again, his remarks on the essential 
difference between the view of life taken 
by St. Paul and a mere ethical teacher, 
like Mr. Matthew Arnold, who, in his 
" St. Paul and Protestantism," has made 
a rather supercilious criticism of the 
apostle's teaching, are well deserving of 
notice. 

A Critic CriUdied. 

Mr. Arnold's real controversy is neither 
with Calvinistic Puritanism nor with Arminian 
Methodism, but with religion itself. He is a 
moralist. To him conduct is three-fourths of 
human life; and religion is "ethics height- 
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6ned« enkindled, lit up by feeling/' " morality 
touched by emotion/' He thinks that " the 
paramount virtue of religion ia that it has 
li^^^ed up morality ; that it has suppliinl the 
emotion and inspiration needful for carrying 
the sage along the narrow way perfectly, for 
carrying the ordinary man alon^ it at all." 
He remains faithful to the old Astronomy : 
to him the world of human conduct is the 
centre of all the spheresi and around it rerolye 
as useful and subordinate orbs the august 
objects of religious faith; the sun shines to 
ripen the harvests which ff row in earthly fields ; 
the stars move through tne infinite depths of 
heaven to guide the course of the sailor, per- 
haps to touch the fancy of the poet. Beligion 
declines to accept this theory of the universe ; 
to religion, God is the centre of all things and 
God is greater than all thingrs. 

To the moralist the supreme object of human 
life is to be temperate, truthful, just, fearless, 
industrious, kindly. If reverence for G-od and 
the hope of immortality can give fresh sanc- 
tions to moral duties and fresh strength to 
discharge them, the aid of religious faith is 
gratefuUy accepted; but faith discharges a 
secondary and ministerial function. To the 
man. who has seen the glory of God and heard 
His august voice, life has larger and loftier 
aims. Ok>d fills earth and heaven, time and 
eternity. His first duty is to God, and that duty 
includes all others. Life derives its chief in- 
terest from God, and finds in Him its true and 
complete meaning. The intrinsic and natural 
obligations of temperance, truthfulness, jus- 
tice, courage, industry, kindness, remain and 
are indefinitely strengthened ; the ideal of 
«11 these virtues is heightened and ennobled ; 
but instead of occupving the whole territory 
of duty, they are only a single province of a 
wider realm over which the will of God is 
absolute and supreme. 

With this immense enlargement of the area 
of duty, with a Divine ideal of rifi^hteousness 
to be fulfilled, with immortal perfection and 
blessedness to be lost or won, man becomes 
conscious of his need of a spiritual force 
beyond his own. He invokes Divine inspira- 
tion and receives it. Henceforth he measures, 
not his own strength, but God's, against all 
the tasks to which he is called. What he 
himself does seems nothing ; what God does 
in him, through him, and for him, seems 
everything. 

Mr. Arnold is clear-minded enough to see 
the contrast between his own way of thinking 
of human life and conduct and Paul's way. 
He says that "the voluntary, rational, and 
human world, of righteousness, moral choice, 
effort, filled a large place in [Paul's] spirit. 
But the necessary mystical and Divine world 
of influence, sympathy, emotion, filled an even 
larger." That is Mr. Arnold's way of saying 
that to Paul God was infinitely great. The 
same thing is true of all prophets and of all 
men that have exerted g^reat and enduring in- 
fluence on the religious thought and life of 
mankind. 

Turning to the latter part of the epistle, 
in which we come to the ethical teaching 
of the great apostle, Mr. Dale has many 
remarks which show with what a pene- 
tratmg glance he has seized the real inner 
meaning of the apostle's teaching. Let 
the following illustrate this :— 

On the B«ty •f Wives. 

Wives are to **be in subjection unto [their] 
oton husbands as unto the Lord; " they are to 
show their reverence for Christ bv" obeying 
this law; even when they may think that 
their husbands have forfeited all claims to 
their " subjection " they are to remember that 
Christ's claims are unimpaired. Just as ser- 
vants are required to make their work for 
their earthly masters part of their service to 



Christ, so wives are to regard their "sub- 
jection" to tiieir husbands as part of their 
subjection to Christ ; to refuse this subjection 
is to revolt against Christ Himself. 

And now Paul platonises. To him all the 
duties of this transitory life rest upon eternal 
laws, earthly institutions are the shadows and 
symbols of heavenly things, and the constitu- 
tion of the visible world is the revelation of 
an invisible and Divine order. Marriage is 
not the creation of an arbitrary law. It has 
its roots in the eternal and ideal relations be- 
tween the Son of God and the human race, 
relations which are actually realised in the 
Church. ** For the husband is the head of the 
wife, as Christ also is the Head of the Church.** 
The human institution indeed is an imperfect 
representation of the Divine mystery on which 
it is based. For Christ is not only the Head 
of the Church, He is ** Himself the Saviour of 
the body/* and there is nothing analogous to 
this relationship in the relationship between | 
the husband and the wife. '' But/* Paul goes 
on to say, although there is this great differ- 
ence, "as the Church is subject to Christ, 
so let the wives also be to their husbands in 
everything.'* 

Marriage is transfigured. In the light 
which Paul throws upon the institution, every- 
thing that is base and servile in the " subjec- 
tion" on which he is inflisting passes away. 
The " subjection " is a subjection to Christ. 
It is the " subjection " of the Church of Christ 
to its Head. It is a "subjection" which is 
unconscious of the demands of external law, 
because in the energy of a perfect love all the 
demands of law are exceeded. It is a " sub- 
jection" to which service is freedom and to 
which the refusal of the opportunities of ser- 
vice would be intolerable slavery, a forcible 
repression of all the most vigorous and most 
spontaneous impulses of the heart. 

Upon husbands Paul imposes a greater 
obligation than upon wives. " Husbands, love 
your wives, even as Christ also loved the Church, 
and gave Himself for %t ; '* the love is to be 
large, free, faithful, patient, and generous, 
like the love of Christ for those whom He has 
redeemed ; and like the love of Christ it is to 
be ready to accept the last extremities of self- 
sacrifice. The devotion of "subjection" 
which Paul requires from wives is a devotion 
corresponding to that of the Church to Christ ; 
the devotion of love which he requires from 
husbands is a devotion corresponding to that 
of Christ to the Church, a devotion which did 
not shrink from the shame and sharp agonies 
of the cross. 

In the presence of a devotion like this a wife 
will have no occasion to think of personal 
rights j she will receive more than * she 
could claim. And even if the devotion is im- 
perfect she will be content to receive less from 
love than she might demand from law ; and 
she will wait for love to g^ow stronger. When 
there is an attempt on either side to define the 
duties of marriage in terms of justice instead 
of discharging them under the inspiration of 
affection, when the husband begins to fix the 
limits of the self-sacrifice which the wife has 
a right to demand, when the wife begins to fix 
the limits of the subjection which the husband 
has a right to enforce, the institution has lost 
its ideal glory, it has fallen from its true place 
among the stars of heaven, and is fdready 
soiled' with earthly dust. In a true and perfect 
marriage both husband and wife are "not 
under law, but under grace." 

With this last sentence we close this 
admirable homiletic commentary, in which 
the ripest results of criticism are con- 
densed and reproduced in pulpit form. 
Mr. Dale is a preacher who illustrates 
that text, " What ye have heard in the 
closet that proclaim ye on the housetop." 
The solid ingots of scholarship are here 



beaten out and made current coin for men 
and women whose business is with life, 
and who have not leisiu-e for more than 
the results, leaving on one side the pro- 
cess by which it is attained. Remarks are 
sometimes made far too readily on the de- 
cline of the pulpit, and Mr. Mahaffy in 
his able essay on the Decay of Preaching 
sets out with the fact, and investigates its 
causes with much acuteness, without so 
much as questioning whether it is a fact 
at all. He has fallen into the " taking 
things for granted " fallacy, which Bishop 
Butler castigates in a phrase too familiar 
to need quotation. If we were disposed 
to demur at the hasty assumption, we have 
only to turn to two such preachers as Dr. 
Maclaren and Mr. Dale to feel reassured. 
It cannot be quite so bad a case widi 
the pulpit at least in Manchester and Bir- 
mingham, as Mr. Mahaffy assumes ; it is 
probably not much worse elsewhere, but, 
even admitting the worst, and that 
mediocrity and tame iteration of old 
truths in an unfreshened form are the rule, 
and not the exception, we need not lose 
heart. These are examples which may 
encourage us not to despair of the future 
of the pulpit. We have one or two stDl 
left who can bring forth, as scribes ia- 
structed in the kingdom of heaven, 
" things new and old." Let the stgt say 
what it likes, there will be a literature of 
the pulpit in the future as well as the past, 
and we regard these two able preachers, 
whom we have grouped together for com- 
parison rather than for contrast, as path- 
finders, pointing to the Christian army the 
track which it has to take, and how again 
to win the world by what has been some- 
times called the lost art of persuasion by 
preaching. 



DR. STOUGHTON'S LIFE OF PENN-* 
A CHEAP, popular, and trustworthy life of 
William Penn was greatly to be desired, 
if, indeed, it was not a necessity of our 
times. With Macaulay's history scattered 
broadcast over the land, it cannot but be 
that the great historian's failure to esti- 
mate aright the character of Penn has 
done incalculable injury to the memory 
of the illustrious Quaker. It is true that 
Macaulay has been answered by such 
writers as Mr. Forster and Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon, but for one person who has 
read writings of these authors at least 
twenty have read the popular historian, 
and so the misrepresentation abides. 
Therefore, to set Penn's character clearly 
in the light of his times and of reliable his- 
toric evidence, as well as to complete the 
American portion of his history by the 
help of ** new and curious information, 
documentary and traditional,'' which has 
been made accessible within the last few 
years, was a task not unworthy the pen of 
so able and impartial a historian as Dr. 

*'^'ilUim Penn, the Founder of Pennyslvania. By 
John Stoughton, D.D. Loadoo : Hodder and Scoubtoa. 
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Stoughton. *' Quaker descent on my 
mother's side, " he says, " the study for 
many years of ojpinions entertained by the 
Society of Friends, and sympathy with the 
founder of Pennsylvania in his love of 
peace and his advocacy of civil and re- 
ligious freedom, have rendered the task 
pleasant and interesting." That the 
writing of the book has indeed been to 
him a labour of love is manifested on 
every page, but it is not therefore to be 
supposed that Dr. Stoughton is blind to 
the defects in Penn's character, or to the 
great mistake he made in his too inti- 
mate relationships with James II. Ten- 
derly, like the surgeon operating upon a 
suffering friend, he probes the wound, but 
probe it he does, and lays bare the source 
of the evil which from that time to this 
has spoiled the fair name of William 
Penn in the eyes of his fellows. At the 
same time, such is the character of his 
hero which he builds up that his readers 
cannot but see it, in spite of its defects, 
to be one of exceptionally combined 
greatness and goodness. Easy, flowing, 
and chaste in style, accurate and full of 
vivid touches, the historic background 
made to lend effect to the colouring of 
the figure, in a way which reveals the 
practised literary artist, Dr. Stoughton's 
life of Penn is all that a popular biography 
should be. Both as one of the books of the 
season, and as a contribution to history, 
its success is assured. 

Penn, who was born in 1644, passed 
the early years of his boyhood at Wan- 
stead and Chigwell. The eleven years 
that he spent in this picturesque neigh- 
bourhood Dr. Stoughton thinks had much 
more to do with his after life than any of 
his biographers seem to have thought. 
Old Wanstead House was then in its 
glory, and Puritan feeling was very strong 
in the neighbourhood. Chigwell, the 
famous grammar school of which he at- 
tended, was then surrounded by woods — 
a great attraction, of course, to a boy 
very active and fond of manly sports. 
Doubtless, the sensitive mind of the boy 
was impressed by the wild beauty of the 
Forest, and by the stirring events which 
were then transpiring. But there is evi- 
dence to believe that more than battles of 
Naseby and Marston Moor, more even 
than the execution of Charles, the Puritan 
atmosphere which he breathed at Chig- 
well affected Penn's boyish heart. The 
religious awakening which Penn says he 
experienced when about eleven years of 
age. Dr. Stoughton is inclined to attribute 
to his reading Saltmarsh's *' Sparkles of 
Glory.*' At any rate, Saltmarsh's relation 
to Chigwell would make it a matter of 
ceitainty that his book would circulate 
among the devout Puritans m the village. 
When Penn went to Oxford, which he 
did when about sixteen years of age, it 
was not the University of the Common- 
wealth, as some have supposed, but of the 
Restoration which he attended. At Ox- 
ford Pe&D, coming under the influence 



and teaching of Thomas Loe, was con- 
verted to Quakerism. In his new-born 
zeal, the young convert and his friends, 
it is said, were guilty of a little indiscre- 
tion. Not content with absenting them 
selves from church and chapel worship, 
for which they were fined, they fell upon 
such students as wore surplices, and 
tore the " Popish rags " over their heads. 
Even if this report be correct, which Dr. 
Stoughton seems to doubt, it can hardly 
be put forward as a justification of the 
statement that Penn was expelled from the 
college as a riotous student It is doubt- 
ful, also, if, when Penn was in France, 
whither he was sent by his father, the 
adnairal, in the hope of driving his Quaker 
notions out of him, he became so gay a 
young man as has been represented. 
Certain it is that he went to the famous 
Protestant College at Saumur to study 
theology under Moses Amyrant. Under 
the guidance of this great teacher, " he 
became intimately acquainted with pa- 
tristic and scholastic literature, and the 
result of his studies in France may be 
distinctly traced in some of his works, es- 
pecially in his "Christian Quaker." To 
keep him out of the hands of the Quakers 
his father sent him to Ireland, but as it 
happeiied Loe was at Cork, and his 
preaching completed Penn's conversion. 
From that moment he gave himself with 
all the ardour of his nature to the ser- 
vice of God according to the teaching 
and methods of the Quakers. Before 
the anger and disowning of his father, 
before the unjust tribunals of his coun- 
try, his dauntless spirit did not quail. 
Rather than be silent he would joyfully 
suffer the spoiling of his goods and im- 
prisonment. When out of prison, both 
by voice and pen he laboured in the 
faith of the Gospel, and when deprived 
of his liberty his pen was doubly active. 
** No cross no crown,'* was written in the 
Tower. Controversy was in the air of 
those stirring times, and Penn's leonine 
nature gloried in the conflict. Our author 
gives us a glimpse of 

Penn as m ControvcrslalUt. 

Another thorn in the good man's side was 
John FaJdo^ an Independent minister at Bar- 
net, who wrote books which may well be 
dropped into oblivion, and sent Penn a chal- 
lenge which he wisely declined to accept. 
Faldo then appealed to a number of ministers 
for advice, who approved of his publishing a 
book called "Qoakeiism no Christianity." 
Penn replied with a '* Just Bebuketo One-and- 
twenty Learned and Beverend Divines.'' The 
learned mystic, Henry More, wrote to the 
author, saying, " Though I wish there were no 
occasion for these controversies and contests 
betwixt those who have left the Church of 
Eome, yet I have found such a taste, both of 
wit and seriousness, in that pamphlet, and the 
argument it was about so weighty, that I was 
resolved to buy all of John Faldo's and of yours 
touching that subject. There are sundry 
passages of yours nobly Christian, and for 
which I have no small kindness and esteem 
for you, they being testimonies of that which I 
cannot but highly prize wherever I find it." 

Another debate occurred in 1675. Bichard 
Baxter informs us : " The couaivy about Bick- 



mansworth abounding with Quakers, because 
Mr. W. Pen, their captain, dwelleth there, I 
was desirous that the poor people should once 
hear what was to be said for their recovery, 
which coming to Mr. Pen's ears, he was for* 
ward to a meeting, where we continued speak- 
ing to two rooms full of people (fasting) horn 
ten o'clock till five ; one lord and two knights 
and four conformable ministers, besides othera 
being present all the time, and some past. The 
success gave me cause to believe that it was 
not labour lost." Evidently Baxter was in 
his element, and one can see him with hia 
eagle eye and beaked nose and eloquent lips, 
fencing skilfully and earnestly in this theologi- 
cal conflict : nor would his antagonist be less 
in his element or appear to any disadvantage 
in the employment of argumentative attack 
and defence. 

I have given Baxter's account ; Penn's is 
very different. He stated that if he had taken 
advantage of his antagonist, he could have 
" rendered him more ri<&culous than he feared 
his principles of love would have borne."" 
When the contest was over, a correspondence 
ensued. It is distressing to find Penn saying 
to Baxter, in a letter he sent him, " I perceive 
the scurvy of the mind is thy distemper; and 
I fear it is incurable. I had rather be Socrates 
at the day of judgment than Bichturd Bax- 
ter." 

I am rejoiced to find that the correspondence 
did not end there. Baxter, as well as Penn> 
had said sharp things ; but says the latter : 
" I do forgive thee and desire thy good and fe- 
licity ; and when I read thy letter, the many 
severities therein could not deter me from say- 
ing that I could freely give thee an apartment 
in my house, and liberty therein ; that I could 
visit and yet discourse with thee in much ten- 
der love, notwithstanding this hard entertain- 
ment from thee. I am, without harder words, 
thy sincere and loving friend." 

Passing over Penn's life prior to his 
departure for America and his rule in 
Pennsylvania, to both of which our author 
does ample justice, we come to that period 
of his life about which there has been so 
much controversy and misunderstanding. 
Shortly after Penn's return from America, 
James, who had always been partial to 
the admiral's son, succeeded to the thone. 
Penn was at once received into favour, 
but instead of this partiality proving a 
blessing to him, it " proved the bane of 
his life for years, and cast the darkest 
shadows over his story as it was to be 
related to posterity." 

Jmmes II. and Penn. 

James certainly was partial to Penn. He 
liked him for his father's sake. He Hked him 
for his own. His loyalty and affection were 
pleasant to one who had few admirers. His 
harmless Quakerism was no offence. Indeed, 
.to have one like Penn to take His Majesty's 
part among Nonconformists was a positive ad- 
vantage. And as James liked Penn, so Penn 
liked James. As a boy he had known the 
Duke and felt grateful for his notice, and 
for the possessions in America he had recovered 
at his hands. And still more was the antici- 
pated royal acceptance valued, because it 
would give the object of it many an occasion 
for helping on the interests of that cause he 
so deeply loved. He was determined to avail 
himself of every opportunity he could turn to 
such advantage ; and therefore, to be near him 
so as to coQunand private opportunities of ac- 
cess, he removed to Kensington. He took up, 
for a time, his abode in Holland House, where 
we find him dating some of his letters; but it 
must have been only as occupant, not as owner 
-since tha|.^Jcfgre5g3(jf^|^th ite 
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spacious and well-timbered park, belonged to 
the sixth Earl of Warwick. There he would 
be amongst persons of distinction— not far 
from Whitehall— indeed within the atmosphere 
oi the Court. 

How a Friend like William Penn could take 
such a step is to me a marvel. It enabled 
him, no doubt, to secure favours for others. 
He procured a pardon for John Looke, though 
John Locke, like the Penn of earlier days, 
would not accept a pardon, because he was 
conscious of no crime ; and bejond this he 
procured the liberation of Quakers from the 
loathsome gaols in which they had been con- 
fined. As many as twelve hundred were set 
free. 

The King and the Qo'^ter spent hours to- 
gether alone. His Majesty would keep peers 
and officers of state waiting for admission to 
the audience chamber, whilst private confer- 
ences were goine on, and when the Quaker 
came out from the presence, expressions of 
jealousy would be natural, and too obvious in 
the faces of mortified courtiers. At the same 
time people crowded the Quakers door- 
step?, seeking introduction, that they might 
petition for favours. We are told, sometimes 
"'two hundred and more*' miglit be seen 
watching for the royal favourite ; and know- 
ing what human nature is, who can wonder 
At lies being speedily put in circulation ? 

Of course, vanity and ambition would be 
laid to the charge of the new courtier. He 
would be suspect^ of foil sympathy with the 
monarch in policy, and sentiments of which he 
was unconscious would be attributed to him. 
James was a Papist, under the influence of 
priests, in friendship with France, a despot 
like Louis XIV., and a hater of Protestantism, 
though for certain ends he might kindlv treat 
certain Protestant subjects. He disliked 
Parliaments. He preferred governing by his 
own decrees. He was undermining the CTon- 
atitution. He was destroying the liberties of 
JCngland. By the help o f a few deluded or 
deceitful sycophants, he would unprutestantiro 
the Established Church, turn its wealth into 
the coffers, and its honours into the hands, of 
popish sacerdotalists. So people talked ; and 
the more intensely Protestant anybody was, if 
he did not possess discrimination and impar- 
tiality of the rarest kind, the more likely he 
was to condemn any fellow Protestant who 
chose to bask in the sunshine of the royal 
favour. However far removed from Borne 
might be his position, a person of that sort 
was sure to be counted a Papist, or very much 
like ooe. 

Penn, though doubtless he had good objects 
in view, paid the penalty of his imprudence. 
It may seem at first sight a monstrous thing 
for a Quaker to be denounced as a Jesuit ; but 
if we turn back a few pages in our national 
history, we shall see how such an unreasonable 
suspicion came to be current. In the midst of 
the Civil Wars, Jesuitism was supposed to l»e 
plotting all over England. Parliamentarian 
soldiers said the B^yal camp abounded in 
Jesuits. Cavaliers declared that the same 
gentlemen were busy with Puritans. Even 
JBax^ist Churches complained of being infested 
with the followers of Loyola. 

It was beUeved that the doctrine of th€ inner 
light was taught by Jesuits, and that a Fran- 
ciscan friar had said no Churches came so near 
his own as the '* Quakers." Many Quakers 
were only Jesuits in disguise; that was an 
idea during the Commonwealth, and the idea 
lin^^red in England when the Commonwealth 
had expired j it rose with new life, and domin- 
ated over weak minds with unspeakable terror, 
when James II. ascended the throne. What 
only madmen would now believe, was accepti?d 
then by some of the wisest and best men of 
tUe age— Dr. Tillotfion, for example. 

With regard to the accusation trumped 
up against Penn by Macaulay, on the 



evidence of the letter discovered by Sir J. 
Mackintosh, Dr. Stoughton does not repel 
it any too earnestly. How anyone, not to 
speak of a historian, on the strength of a 
letter simply addressed " Mr. Penn," and 
knowing that at the time there lived a 
notorious pardon broker of the same name, 
could affirm that it was William Penn 
who was to compound between the 
*' Taunton Maids" and the Maids 
of Honour, must be a matter of surprise to 
any impartial mind. Even had William 
Penn been the one to whom application 
was made there is not the slightest evidence 
to prove that he accepted the office and 
accomplished the purchase. Dr. Stoughton 
enters fully into the subject, and it is to be 
hoped his arguments will sufficiently con- 
vince all minds open to reason. It may be 
questioned, however, whether Penn is not 
open in some respects to grave censure in the 
manner he conducted the negotiations be- 
tween the King and the fellows of Magdalen 
college. Dr. Stoughton grants that he was 
not straightforward, that he acted impru- 
dently, and that his suggestion as to the 
Oxford bishopric falling to Hough was in- 
defensible, but he complains, and justly, of 
Macaulay's unfair representation of the cir- 
cumstances. ** It manifests a strong dis- 
like to Penn, a disposition to make the 
worst he could of what was unfavourable to 
his reputation." 

The favour of James could not but be 
prejudical to Penn's political and religious 
character. There can be little doubt that 
the "fresh bloom of his early piety" 
was rubbed off at court, and that he injured 
himself and his co-religionists more than 
he benefited them. It was reported that 
he was a Jesuit, and that he had advised 
James in publishing the Declaration. So 
wide-spread was the rumour that a friend 
wrote him begging him to publish some- 
thing which would clear him from popular 
imputation. 

Suspected •f belBK m Jetnlt. 

Penn, in answer, solemnly denied, as he 
had done before, that he was a Papist, and goes 
on to say :— ** The only reason that I can 
apprehend they have to repute me a Bom an 
Catholic, is my frequent going to Whitehall — 
a place no more forbid to me than to the rest 
of the world, who yet, it seems, find much fairer 
quarter. I have almost continually had one 
business or other there for our Friends, whom 
I ever served with a steady solicitation through 
aU times since I was of their communion. I 
had also a great many personal good offices to 
do upon a principle of cnarity for people of all 
pursuasions, thinking it a duty to improve the 
litt*e interest I had for the good of those that 
needed it, especially the poor. I might add 
something of my own affairs, too, though I 
must own (if I may without vanity) that they 
have ever had the least share of my thoughts, 
or else they would not have still depended as 
they yet do." This was his usual style of self- 
defence, and probably the reader will not, any 
more than myself, suspect him of misrepresen- 
ting his own motives ; but it is to be lamented 
that frequent visits to the Boman Catholic 
Court laid him open to unpleasant charges, and 
left his friends in difficulty when they 
attempted to excuse him. Called a Boman 
Catholic and a Jesuit, as he had been for years, 
he ought therefore to have been more careful. 



He was not wise as a serpent, if he was harm- 
less as a dove. It is unjust to his oaemory not 
to allow his infirmities ; for special pleadine 
in his vindication countenances special pleacT 
ing on the part of his calumniators. It is no 
great discredit to say respecting any one, " the 
best of men are men at the best." 

The condition in which Penn found himself 
after the landing of the Prince of Orange at 
Torbay, the rapturous welcome given to His 
Boyal Highness by Conformists and Noncon- 
formists as a heaven-sent deliverer, the dtia- 
gracef al flight of James, and the loyal recog- 
nition of the new ruler as lord of a national 
revolution, may be better imagined than des- 
cribed. In proportion as plaudits were lavished 
on William the Protestant, imprecations were 
poured on the head of ** William t^e Jesuit." 
Popular clamour was accompanied by Govern- 
ment proceedings. As he was walking down 
Whitehall one dlay, with feelings different from 
what had been often awaken^ as he crossed 
the royal threshold and ascended the royal 
staircase, he was met bv officers who ddivered 
him a summons, calling him to appear before the 
Lords of the Council. In reply to their inter- 
rogations, he protested that ''he had done 
nothing but what he could answer before God 
and all the princes of the world ; that he loved 
his country and the Protestant religion a^ve 
his life, and had never acted against either ; 
that all he had ever aimed at in his public en- 
deavours was no other than what the prince 
himself had declared for; that King James 
had ever been his friend, and his father's 
friend ; and that in gratitude, he himself was 
the king's, and did ever, as much as in him 
lay, influence him to his true interest." He 
was immediately discharged upon his giving 
security to M>pear the flrst day of the follow- 
ing term. It was the fashion at Whitehall 
then, as it had been thirty years before, to 
abuse the setting and to worship the rising 
sun ; but Penn was above all that, and what- 
ever we may think of his conduct in some 
respects, when James was in all his glory, we 
must honour the man who, instead of flattering 
the royal person now in the ascendant, had a 
good word for him who had fallen into disnace. 
1 he gratitude he felt to James for his Kind- 
ness was very beautiful, and his courage in 
making this unpopular acknowledgment was 
worthy of his character ; and it stands out in 
noble contrast to the unfaithfulness of many 
who, paying their adulation at the footstool of 
his throne, reviled when he fled an exile from 
his country. 

Penn was however set at liberty, for 
when the day of the trial arrived no wit- 
ness came forward against him. Wave 
after wave of trouble now came up against 
the unhappy man and threatened to over- 
whelm him. He was accused of plotting 
to restore James ; he had to go into retire- 
ment ; some of his dearest friends died ; 
he was deprived of his authority in Penn- 
sylvania ; and, to crown all, his beloved 
wife was taken from him. Even when 
restored to power and again married, his 
cares and troubles in America and in his 
family were many, and indeed may be 
said only to have ended with his life. Yet 
amid all his troubles, as Dr. Stoughton 
brings out with his usual clearness and force, 
his comfort and zeal in the Gospel never 
failed Abounding solace and delight 
were found in preaching wherever he 
had opportunity and in the exercise of 
his facile pen. Upon the American portion 
of Penn's life, and his sagacious and 
Christlike spirit as a ruler, Dr. Stough- 
ton throws a flood of light y^^VWj^ 
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new to many readers. We have not space 
for the quotations which we have marked 
in illustration of this, and we can only 
refer our readers to the volume itself. 
Though previously not altogether ignorant 
of Penn's life and his times, we have risen 
from a perusal of Dr. Stoughton's pages 
both with a clearer conception of the 
man as seen against the background of 
his age, and with a higher appreciation 
of his character than ^e had before. This, 
we believe, will be the verdict of most 
readers of the biography. If the author 
only succeeds in setting Penn's memory 
free from the misconceptions which have 
gathered around it, he will have done 
something to deserve the thanks not only 
of the Quakers, but of all lovers of the 
cruth. 



STUDIES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 

BY PETER BAYNE. M.A-. LL.D. 



CHARLES KINQ8LET. 

THE SANDS O* DEE — PATHETIC FALLACY 
AND TRUE IMAGINATION — HYPATIA — A 
SCENE IN ALEXANDRIA. 

There occurs in AUon Locke a little bit 
of verse, which will, I believe, remain 
among the household words of English 
poetry, when the book in which it ap- 
peared has long ceased to be read, 
•except by historical students. Alton 
Locke, the gifted tailor, had been invited 
CO the house of his patron, the Dean, who 
was socially tolerant and hospitable 
beyond the custom of his class. The 
incomparable Lillian, the Dean's daughter 
and Alton's morning star, sang and played. 
As she rose from the piano, she made 
Alton dizzy with something between 
agony and ecstacy, by reminding him 
that he had promised to write her 
a poem. His mind was instantly fired 
with the wish to find a subject. Glanc- 
ing round the room, he caught sight 
of a sketch by Copley Fielding hanging 
on the wall, which some gentlemen beside 
him were discussing at the moment. *' A 
wild waste of tidal sands, with here and 
there a line of stake-nets fluttering in the 
wind — a grey shroud of rain sweeping up 
trom the westward, through which low red 
cliffs glowed dimly in the rays of the set- 
ting sun — a train of horses and cattle 
splashing slowly through desolate pools 
and creeks, their wet, red, and black hides 
glittering in one long line of level light '* — 
such was the sketch. One of the gentle- 
men who were discussing its merits '' had 
seen the spot represented, at the mouth of 
the Dee, and began telling wild stories of 
salmon-fishing, and wild fowl shooting — 
and then a tale of a girl who, in bringing 
her father's cattle home across the sands, 
had been caught by a sudden 
flow of the tide, and found next 
day a corpse hanging among the 
stake-nets far below." These seeds of 
thought found a soil favourable to their 
germination in the poetical tailor's agita- 



ted mind. ** The tragedy, the art of the 
picture, the dreary grandeur of the 
scenery " continued to haunt him when 
he got home, and in the course of a night 
sleepless from asthma, he threw his 
impressions into the form of a brief 
lyrical ballad. Mrs. Kingsley gives 
us no hint in the biography as to 
whether these particulars, which dove- 
tail felicitously into the novel, were 
suggested by incidents in Kingsley's 
own experience about the time when 
he composed the lines attributed to 
Alton Locke ; but it is allowable to 
suppose so. The little poem is so familiar 
that I should not venture to quote it were 
it not for my wish and endeavour to ex- 
press no critical opinion in these talks 
without making it impossible for any one, 
were it but from an accidental gap in 
reading, to mis-apply my remarks. 

The SmnAs o* Dee. 
** Mary, go and call the cuttle home. 

And caU the cattle home, 

And call the cittle home. 

Across the sands o* Dee ; " 
The western wind was wild and dank wi* foam. 

And all alooe went she. 

Tlie creeping tide came up along the sand, 

And o'er and o'er the sand. 

And round and round the sand. 

As far as eye could see ; 
The blinding mist came down and hid the land. 

And never home came she. 

Oh, is it weed, or fish, or floating hair— 

A tress 0' golden hair, 

O' drowneid maiden's hair. 

Above the nets at sea ? 
Was never salmon yet that shone so fair, 

Among the stakes od Dee. 

They rowed her in across the rolling foam. 

The cruel crawling foam. 

The cruel hungry foam, 

To her grave beside the sea : 
But still the boatmen hear her call the cattle 
home. 

Across the sands o' Dae. 

To my thinking, that is faultless. Not 
only has it the basis of all good descrip- 
tion, whether prose or poetical — distinct 
statement of the essential facts without one 
superfluous word or one word too few — 
but it is instinct with a sweet yet 
wailing melody which we feel to lift 
it out of the region of prose and 
make it a dirge-like song. In no 
respect is it more exemplary than in 
the avoidance of adornment. The grey 
wandering mist, the bewildering tide, the 
level trackless sands, — these we realise as 
if they were around us, and yet it is not of 
them w : think — not a touch is wasted in 
calling our attention to them — it is only of 
Mary. Thegolden hairis not a metaphor but 
a fact, and the salmon is not introduced for 
artistic purposes but as actually gleaming 
among the nets in which floated the 
corpse of the girl. And if there are any 
lines in the poem which I should confi- 
dently fix upon as consummate and un- 
improveable, they are these •• 

They rowed her in across the rolling foam. 
The cruel, crawling foam. 

Yet these lines are selected by Mr. 



Ruskin to illustrate his observations on 
an "error*' in poetical work. "The 
foam,'* he says, "is not cruel, neither 
does it crawl The state of mind which 
attributes to it these characters of a living 
creature is one in which the reason is 
unhinged by grief. All violent feelings 
have the same effect. They produce in 
us a falseness in all our impressions of 
external . things, which I would gene- 
rally characterise as the pathetic fellacy." 
We must be extremely careful, in read- 
ing Mr. Ruskin, to note the shades of 
his meaning. He has himself expressly 
referred to the qualifications of stated 
opinion which it is impossible for an 
author to put in, but which a wise reader 
will more or less supply. The pathetic 
fallacy, he teaches, is a malignant error 
only when it is connected with pretended 
feeling, or distorts and perverts nature's 
facts. When the passion of the poet is 
sincere, and when the light cast upon the 
natural fact by the poet's mind modi- 
fies it felicitously, the pathetic fallacy 
is hardly an error at all. At its best, how- 
ever — this I understand Mr. Ruskin to 
hold — the pathetic fallacy is "not often 
admitted" by "the greatest poets." "It 
is only the second order of poets who much 
delight in it." I have no idea of claiming 
for Kingsley a place among poets of the 
first order ; one or two short poems, even 
though master-pieces, will not support 
such a claim ; but I think the lines quoted 
by Mr. Ruskin supremely good, and, 
if they furnish a just and adequate iUus- 
tration of the pathetic fallacy, then I 
cannot distinguish between pathetic fal- 
lacy an<f the best imaginative work. 
Fortunately Mr. Ruskin gives us 
one or two additional instances of the 
" error " he specifies, and by looking at 
them we may ascertain to what extent 
we agree or differ with him, and may 
with better intelligence apply his tests to 
Kingsley's lines. Here is another of 
his instances of faulty work. " When 
Coleridge," says Mr. Ruskin, " speaks of 
The one red leaf, the last of its clan, 
That dances as often as dance it can, 
he has a morbid — that is to say, a so far 
false — idea about the leaf : he fancies a 
life in it, and will, which there are not ; 
confuses its powerlessness with choice, its 
fading death with merriment, and the wind 
that shakes it with music." Since the 
hour when, in boyhood, these lines first 
thrilled me with delicious surprise — like a 
pulse of mingled light and melody — they 
have always seemed to me perfect But 
we must read along with them the couplet 
in which Coleridge completes his brief but 
suggestive story of the leaf: 

The one red leaf, the last of its clan. 

That dances as often as dance it can. 

Hanging so light and hanging so high 

On the topmost twig that lo^ks up at the sky. 

If I have entered into the spirit and 
penetrated the depths of Mr. Ruskin's 
criticism— and it has been my pleasure 
and profit to try to do so for thirty 
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^ears — I cannot be wrong in believing 
that be holds it to be a mark of 
true poetic genius, that it gives life to all 
on which it looks. Shakespeare's flowers 
are alive — infants of the spring, in most 
genuine sympathy with which, when the 
frost-wind nips them, the mighty heart of 
Shakespeare beats, — and Mr. Ruskin's 
own pines are as full of life as Shakes- 
peare's flowers, and follow each other up 
and down the rocks. The impartation, 
therefore, by Coleridge, of life to his leaf 
is no argument against his imaginative 
power. And if we take the four lines 
together, we shall find them so true to 
nature that we cannot doubt that 
Coleridge derived them from personal 
observation. It is exactly the last leaf, 
or little cluster of leaves, in its place on 
the topmost twig, that bravely and 
defiantly dances in the autumn wind. In 
spring the sap reached the top-most twig 
last, and the leaves that are the last to 
come are the last to go. Some ten days 
since, in one of the recent gales, I saw 
from my bedroom window, on the 
topmost twig of a young lime tree, 
precisely the little incident which Cole- 
ridge has enshrined in his immortal lines. 
The dance of the dying leaves is not, 
indeed, a dance of trivial merriment; but 
we have heard of the dance of death ; and 
the four lines, for all they say of dancing, 
have, to my ear, quite unmistakably the 
melancholy note of summer past and 
winter near. I cannot perceive, therefore, 
that the pathetic fallacy, if rightly exem- 
plified in this example, has in it anything 
objectionable. 

Mr. Ruskin gives another instance from 
Mr, Oliver VVendel Holmes. 

The spendthrift crocus, bnrcting through the 

mould. 
Naked and shiveriog, with his cup of gold. 

"This" — proceeds Mr. Ruskin — " is 
very beautiful, and yet very ««true." My 
estimate of the couplet would be lower 
even than Mr. Ruskin's. It seems to me 
far-fetched and artificial ; it belongs to the 
light filigree-work of fancy ; it has not the 
element of truth, — of intense illusion and 
real, if but momentary, belief, — that invari 
ably accompanies the action of imagina- 
tion. 

Returning to Kingley's lines, and con- 
sidering Mr. Ruskin's words, " ihe foam 
is not cruel, neither does it crawl," I can 
only say that every faculty I possess, 
intellectual or imaginative, assents to the 
epithet " cruel " as applied by Kingsley 
to the foam, and that I am unfeignedly 
surprised that Mr. Ruskin, though his 
observation has been principally of 
southern sea, could have said that foam 
does not crawL As seen under the folds 
of the mist, on low sullen billows, such as 
roll in Kingsley's poem, no word expresses 
the motion of the foam better than **crawl." 
Kingsley could not have written the verse 
unless he had been a true poet, and bad 
he written many such, he would have 
been a great pcet. There is no faculty 



more decisively poetical than that which 
adapts nature's symbolism to human emo- 
tion, making nature a harp whose chords 
respond to the accents of the breast. It 
was in virtue of this faculty that Burns 
could summon the pale moon, setting be- 
yond the cold wave, to mourn with him ; 
and that Rossetti could feel the shudder, 
ing of the ocean after the white ship went 
down. 

Kingsley*s next important work after 
Alton Locke was Hypatia. It was under- 
taken amid great pressure of parochial and 
other work. In January, 185 1, he writes 
to Maurice, " Don't fancy that I am either 
lazy or afraid. But, if I do not use my 
pen to the uttermost in earning my daily 
bread, I shall not get through this year. 
I am paying off" the loans which I got to 
meet the expenses of repairing and fur- 
nishing; but, with an income reduced 
this year by more than ;£'2oo, having 
given up, thank God, that sinecure clerk- 
ship, and having had to return ten per 
cent, of my tithes, owing to the agri- 
cultural distress, I have also this year, 
for the first lime, the opportunity, and 
therefore the necessity, of supporting a 
good school. My available income, there- 
fore, is less than ;^4oo. I cannot reduce 
my charities, and I am driven either to 
give up my curate, or to write. .... 
My present notion is to write a historical 
romance of the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury, which has been breeding in my 

head this two years My idea 

in the romance is to set forth Christianity 
as the only really democratic creed, and 
philosophy, above all, spiritualism, as the 
most exclusively aristocratic creed.'* The 
work first appeared in successive instalments 
inFrasers Magazine, In 1853 it was 
published as a whole, and was imme- 
diately recognised as one of his greatest 
achievements. "You have succeeded," 
wrote Chevalier Bunsen, '*in epicising, 
poetically and philosophically, one of the 
most interesting and eventful epochs of the 
world, clothing the spirits of that age in 
the most attractive fable ; you resuscitate 
the real history of the time and its leading 
characters so poetically that we forget 
that instruction is conferred upon us in 
every page." Kingsley himself describes 
it in his preface as *' a picture of life in 
the fifth century," and its most obvious 
merit — as may, indeed, be said of all 
Kingsley's novels — is its varied and ani- 
mated description. Reserving my general 
estimate of the book, I shall quote one 
passage in which Kingsley shows us the 
classic paganism at its worst. 

In the Arena. 

Amid breathless silence, a herald advanced, 
and proclaimed that these were prisoners 
taken in arms against the Roman Senate and 
people, and therefore worthy of immediate 
death : but that the Prefect, in his exceeding 
clemency toward them, and especial anxiety 
to afford the greatest possible amusement to 
the obedient and loyal citizens of Alexandria, 
had determined, instoad of giving them at 
once to the beasts, to allow them to fight for 



their lives, promising to the survivors a free 

?ardon if they acquitted themselves valiantly, 
'he poor wretches on the stage, when this 
proclamation was translated to tiiem, set up a 
barbaric yell of joy, and brandished their 
spears and targets more fiercely than ever, 
but their joy was short. The trumpets sounded 
the attack; a body of gladiators, equal in 
numbers to the sava^^, marched out from one 
of the two great side passages, made their 
obeisance to the applaudinfl^ spectators, and 
planting their eciding-ladaers against the 
front of the stage, mounted to the attack. The 
Libyans fought like tigers ; yet from the first 
Hypatia, and Philammon adso, could see that 
their promised chance of life was a mere mock- 
ery. Their light darts and naked limbs were 
no match for the heavy swords and complete 
armour of their brutal assailants, who endured 
carelessly a storm of blows and thrusts on 
hands and faces protected by visored helmets ; 
yet so fierce was the valour of the Libyans 
that even they recoiled twice, and twice the 
scaling-ladders were hurled down again, while 
more than one gladiator lay below, rolling in 
the death-agony. 

And then burst forth the sleeping devil in 
the hearts of that great brutalised multitude. 
Tell upon yell of savage triumph, Mid still 
more savage disappointment, rang from every 
tier of that vast ring of seats at each blow and 
parry, onslaught and repulse; and Philammon 
saw with horror and surprise that luxury, re- 
finement, philosophic culture itaelf, were no 
safeguards against the infection of blood- 
thirstiness. Gay and delicate ladies, whom he 
had seen three days before simpering deli jrht at 
Hypatia's heavenward aspirations, and some, 
too, whom he seemed to recollect in Christian 
churches, sprang from their seats, waved their 
hands and handkerchiefs, and clapped and 
shouted to the gladiators. For, alas! there 
was no doubt as to which side the favour of the 
spectators inclined. With taunts, jeers, ap- 
plause, entreaties, the hired rufi&ans were ur^ed 
on to their work of blood. The poor wretches 
heard no voice raised in their favour ; nothing 
but contempt, hatred, eager lust of blood, glared 
from those thousands of pitiless eyes; and» 
broken-hearted, despairing, they flagged and 
drew back one by one. A shout of triumph 
greeted the gladiators as they climbed over the 
battlement, and gained a footing on the stage. 
The wretched blacks broke up, and fled wildly 
from corner to corner, looking vainly for an 
outlet. 

And yet Hypatia's countenance did not 
falter. Why should it? What were their 
numbers beside the thousands who had pe* 
rished year by year for centuries, by that and 
far worse deaths, in the amphitheatres of that 
empire, for that faith which she was vowed to 
reestablish ? Not that she did not feel ; for 
she, too, was woman; and her heart, raised 
far above the brutal excitement of the multi- 
tude, lay calmly open to the most poignant 
stings of pity. . . . And it would be over 
in a few minutes more, and that black, writh- 
ing heap be still for ever, and the curtain 
fall. And then for Venus Anadyomene, and 
art, and joy, and peace, and the graceful wis- 
dom and beauty of the old Greek art, calming 
and civilising all hearts, and softening them 
into pure devotion for the immortal myuis, the- 
immortal deities who had inspired their fore- 
fathers in the glorious days of old. But still tUe- 
black heap writhed. A thnll of shame rushed 
throagh her heart, and blushiog scarlet, she- 
sank her head, and whispered to Orestes — 
" Have mercy ! — spare the rest ! " *' Nay, fair- 
est vestal ! The mob has tasted blood, and they 
must have their fill of it, or they will turn on 
us for aught I know." 



This is very powerful description ; defi- 
nite in its details yet broad in its masses 
and vivid in its colour. The Paganism it 
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depicts is diabolical in its badness; we 
shall see whether his delineation of the 
popular Christianity of the period is much 
better. 



A SHEAF OF VERSE.* 

These four volumes illustrate very fairly 
the various phases assumed by the minor 
poetry of the day. The greater masters 
take their own way ; they cast their 
metal in moulds of their own making, and 
determine the form of their thought no 
less than its essence ; but humbler genius 
allies itself to an existing school, and 
conforms to some one of the types and 
fashions of the day. The character of the 
inspiring element varies also. A few men 
sing, because song — even unobtrusive and 
insignificant song — is their natural expres- 
sion ; while others on whom ** the spark from 
heaven " has never fallen supply the need 
by the aid of a cultivated emotion, in 
which one or other element predominates. 
Another, and far more numerous class, con- 
tains that great mass of writers lor whom 
verse is a recreation and an enjoyment ; 
who find pleasure in the work of verse com- 
position, though they have nothing to say 
which imperatively demands that special 
form of expression. It is incontestible 
that a man is wise in turning to account 
every intellectual power, howsoever slight, 
and in enjoying every pure pleasure 
within his reach. Production and publi- 
cation, however, stand on diflferent ground ; 
and where there is not even the palliation 
afforded by the perfection of form, the 
prudent poet, with Horace, will let his 
verses go with the winds to the wide 
-^gean. 

Mr. Barlow's poems are certainly the 
productions of a cultured spirit, but in 
subject and structure they are danger- 
ously liable to criticism. The larger part 
of a volume o^ more than three hundred 
pages is made up of sonnets, connected by 
the slight link of a common theme. 
Rosetti's " House of Life " and the more 
classical sonneteers of antiquity have 
served as models, but their example is a 
hazardous one, and after reading a 
-** Sequence of Fifty Sonnets " addressed 
to Beatrice, one is driven to wish that Mr. 
Barlow had taken these and many other 
poems from the book and had " hidden 
them by fifties in a cave " or elsewhere ; it 
would have lightened the volume, and 
given it a better chance of success. An 
extract or two will illustrate the author's 
virtues and defects. 

The Keturrectlon of Thonffht. 
In some clear mood of mind^ when thought is 
free, 
I see the past transfigured into light. 
And every flower is present and as bright 
As when my lady's breath was sweet with 
me, 

* I. A Life's Love. By George Barlov- Loadoo : 
RemingtoD and Co. 1882. t. TransUtios from Heine 
and other Verses. By Ernest Radford. Cambridge : E. 
Joknton ; W. Reeves, London. 1883. a. Songs in Son. 
shine, hy the Rev. F. Langbridge, B.A. London : Ewe 
and Spotciswooie. 188a. a. Poems and Hymas. By 
G. T. Coster. London : T. Fuher Unwin. 2882. 59. 



And hands were sweet, and mingled words, 
— when we 

Bathed in the siWer fountains of the night. 

And watched the maiden moon's unfolded 
might 
Stream over the illimitable sea. 
And then I know that not a thought is dead. 

But every one shall rise with rosy wings, 
And white unfettered magrnitudeof head, — 

Even as an eagle's first appearing springs 
Prom some wild cliff-top, and the air is shed 

Over bis crest in sweet divided rings. 

There is in the last line a perilous sug- 
gestion of the achievements of the prac- 
tised smoker ; but in spite of the ludicrous 
association, it may pass. 

Perhaps, however, the following sonnet is 
more characteristic of Mr. Barlow's or- 
dinary thought and style. 

Ilueeii Beauty. 

Backward Queen Beauty darts her maiden 
glances ; 
With lips that quiver as she glances back. 
The poet urges on the sweet attack. 
With feet that fiutter, and with heart that 

dances. 
The distance all her loveliness enhances ; 
He sinks exhausted, footsteps growing 

slack, — 
She waits him at some turning of the track. 
Till once again hope's tremulous flood advances. 

So goes it : but from time to time he seizes 
Some cadence of the melody she sings, 

And even that distant silver echo pleases 
His spirit more than any earthly things, — 

And the odour of her hair on flying breezes 
Miad worship and a wilder longing brings. 

There is grace and beauty in many of 
these lines, and not seldom a felicitous 
turn of expression ; yet, at the same time, 
it is clear that the author has not ever 
conceived in imagination the balanced 
symmetry of the perfect sonnet. And 
moreover, sonnets which fall even a little 
short of perfection grow intolerable, mono- 
tonous, and wearisome, when they cele- 
brate no other theme but the disappoint- 
ment, the degradation, and the re- 
integration of love in idealised and im- 
mutable forms. Even when we think that 
we have got on to new ground, and 
have escaped from the echoes of familiar 
voices, a turn of the way brings us back 
to the well-worn subject So it was with 
considerable relief that we turned to the 
poem on Charlotte Bronte. These lines 
on the isolation of genius have genuine 
merit, and we can only wish that Mr. 
Barlow had given us more of the same 
quality. 

Alone. 

Alone the utmost mountain-heights are won. 
And the far purple seas are crossed alone. 
And the strong steeps of arduous passion 

scaled 
By uncompanioned feet, and lips are blown 
By winds that round the lonely peaks have 

sailed ; 
Nor in green valleys sounds the lordliest lyre. 

Upon the lone hills sounds the sweetest lyre, 
And by lone hearts the kingliest heights are 

won, 
And through lone spirits flows the fiercest fire 
That mixes with the fiery-hearted god, 
Apollo, hidden in sphere-flame of the sun. 
The austere heights that ancient singers 

scaled 
Are still before as ; still the grey sea waves 



Surge, o'er which many a singei's bark, alone> 
In the dim, misty English morning sailed. 
And still our faces by fresh winds are blown. 
Though the great dead rest silent in green 

graves : 
Still the white English daisies star the sod. 

Mr. Radford's volume seems to us fine 
in tone and delicate in workmanship. 
At times the verse, if it be not poetry in 
the strictest sense of the word, is certainly 
a very near approach to it, and the excision 
of three or four poems would make the 
little collection perfect of its kind. The 
translations from Heine, with one excep- 
tion—the famous "Du hast Diamanten 
und Perlen ** — must rank among the most 
successful attempts after the unattainable. 
The following, perhaps, is the best of 
all : — 

" Die Bcrffstlmme.'* 

All sadly through the wild ravine 

A warrior slowly drave ; 

"Ah ! now am I nearer my darling's arms. 

Or nearer the silent graye ? " 

The mountains answer gave, 

" The sUent grave!" 

And further the warrior rideth. 
And a sigh breaks from his breast, 
^'And must I, then, enter the grave so soon ? 
Ah, well ! in the grave there is rest." 
And again from the mountain*s crest, 
*' In the grave there is rest ! " 

The warrior's brow is troabled, 

A tear on the bronzed cheek fell ; 

" Is there no rest, then, in the world for me ? 

Then the rest of the grave will be weU." 

The voioe from the mountain fell, 

" Ihe grave will be well." 

The translations, however, are only a 
part of the volum^ though they deserve 
their place of prominence. Indeed, it is 
easy to see how strong a fascination the 
genius of Heine has exercised upon the 
writer, who, nevertheless, has wisely 
avoided the snare of attempting to echo 
Heine's spirit in its original form : it is 
perilously easy to imitate, impossible to 
reproduce in its original simplicity. Yet 
in this bright and sparkling little poem, 
Mr. Radford has successfully caught the 
finer essence of his master. 
A Picture. 
[At Drbsdbn. Cabinet, 19 C] 

True, true, very true ; but you see 

Ifs no use to argue with me 

Aacetical scruples ! Fiddle-dee-dee ! 

She's there ^iR the Dresden gallery, 

'• A girl with a candle,"— 19 C. 

And any one, worthy to loosen her sandal. 

Would give, though a belted earl. 

His total possessions to blow out her candle, 

I tell you, and kiss that girl ! 

In these stanzas, the author strikes 
another note. They recall some passages 
of Matthew Arnold. 

An Bvenlnfr Iiivoliuit«rr. 

Where chestnuts overhang the stream 
Our boat shall lie ; here may we dream 
The hour away ; and Care will wait. 

Ah, sweet ! 

Ah, sweet ! 
Thus for one hour to deviate 
From Uie rude pathway marked by Fat3. 

Onr home is here ; the skylark flings 
His music down, and tiniest things 
Beat the still air with labouring wings. 
Ah, sweet the odours ! 
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Sw^eet to forget, these sceoeB among. 
The jarriDg discords of the throog. 

Now glide we onward, ever slow j 
And now, in the opal afterglow. 
Listen ; a voice sings clear and low. 

Ah, sweet the singer ! 

Sweet the strain ! 
Ah when, ah when, tired heart and brain. 
Shall that song gladden thee again ? 

Mr. Langbridge's verses are, as their 
author Admits, neither profound, iofiy, nor 
original ; while " in technical finish they 
fall below the level of contemporary 
verse ; *' yet their brightness and vigour, and, 
above all, the cheerful, wholesome, human 
tone which pervades the whole collection, 
will ensure a considerable amount oif 
popularity. The poems are simple in ex- 
pression and in structure, and the reader 
will not have to fortify himself for the task 
with " tea and a wet towel." The verses 
are written, indeed, to be sung rather than 
read. Besides its simplicity, the book has 
another merit. Mr. Langbridge has not 
even the most ordinary qualifications of 
the modern poet. He is evidently not 
dyspeptic — the appetite of one of his 
heroes, who finishes a turkey at a sitting, 
is sufficient to prove this — and he is not 
even decently dolorous. In fact, while 
neither callous nor indifferent to human 
suffering and sorrow, he is determincid to 
rejoice and make merry, singing, as he tells 
us, of " a loving God, a beautiful world, 
and a life worth living." This little ballad 
is a good sample of the contents of Mr. 
Langbridge's collection. 

The Little KonaAliead Malil. 
She 8it« within her window ; 
Great London roars below ; 
In Eurging tide its wealth and pride 

For ever flash and flow. 
The Crophead stalks in sombre weed. 
The gallant checks his chaflng steed ; 
The one turns up a furtive eye. 
The other laughs and jingles by. 
She thinks it sad and shocking ; 

It makes her half afraid ; 
She sighs, and minds her stocking, 

Tbe little Roundhead maid. 
She sits within her window ; 
Great London roars below ; 
In glittering gear, a Cavalier 

Bides toward her, proud and slow. 
He gazes upward from the street — 
She knows not how — their glances meet ; 
She drops her eyes, he rides away; 
And yetr-and yet — his features stay. 
She knows 'tis sad and shocking ; 

It makes her heart afraid ; 
She cannot mind her stockiog. 
The little Boundhead maid. 
She site within her window ; 
Great London roars below ; 
But what to her are sound and stir. 

And all the changing show ? 
For, lighting up the dingy room. 
Against her droops a jewelled plume. 
And, bending fondly at her side, 
The gallant wooes her for bis bride. 
It may bo sad and shocking — 

It makes her half afraid ; 
And yet she leaves her stocking. 
The little Boundhead maid. 

It is a little difficult to give Mr. Coster 
absolute justice. He does not seem to 
have the true gift of song, and too often 
he spoils his work with some incurably 
prosaic episode. For instance, in the 



poem on Mr. Gladstone, we find side by 
side lines like these : — 

He rose, amid the intent and curious throng. 
Into finance as singer into song; 
His guiding notes arranged upon his hat. 
Addressing this side, then addressing that. 

Such a couplet would be fatal to any 
volume of poetry. Perhaps, the follow- 
ing lines may account for the failure of 
lesser as of greater singers. 
The Sliiffcr. 
It was a mighty song he sung : 
The ages caught it from his tongue ; 
And sung it glad and free, 
From sea to sea. 

But the great singer inly sighed, 
" I had a thought, alas it died ! 

Words are the shroud of thingfs, 

They are the kings." 

But yet he says, "My heart would break 
Did not my voice at times awake ; 

But oh the songs unsung 

That find no tongue I " 

One phase of contemporary poetry is, 
happily, not represented in any of these 
volumes. All are free from the morbid 
passion and the vicious rapture which 
degrade and disfigure too much verse in 
England and in Europe at the present 
day. Whatever defects and flaws each 
may be charged with, all are pure and 
sound in heart 



HOLIDAY PICTURE-BOOKS. 
Elfinland is one of those coloured picture-books 
which are in their proper place either on the 
drawing-room table or in the nursery, and are 
often turned over with as much interest and 
pleasure by adults as by children ; although 
nobody out those who happen, through cur i- 



Mollie," and is followed by this rhyming^ 

addrees — 

Come* little people, one and all — 
Chubby, slender, short, and tall — 
Here are dainty Christmas rhymes. 
AU rung in with New Year's Chimes, 
Come and peep, black eyes and blue ; 
Come and peep, dear gray eyes, too ; 
Come, yon brown eyes, take your share — 
Bbymes are plenty and to spare. 
Merry Christmas to yon, dears. 
For a host of happy years. 

We are sure that " Aunt MoUie * is a farourite 
in the nurseries and household circ'les, where 
she is personally known, and we are sure, too, 
that she will be a favourite with ail the little 
people who come to know her through these 
" dainty Chn'stmas rhymes." O ur only fear is 
that if the young people are too much in Aunt 
Mollie*8 company she will spoil them. She 
laughs them out of their little troubles, doesn't 
look at their faults too seriously, and while en- 
couraging them to " be good," pets them up 
tremendously. In truth, a most dangerous 
sort of " Auntie I " This volume is published 
by James Clarke and Co. 

Fairy Tales, by Hans Christian Andersen, 
illustrated by ten full-page pictures in colour, 
after originad drawings by E. H. B., published 
by Sampson Low and Co., contains the well- 
known stories of ** Tbe Wild Swans," '* The 
Ugly Duckling," "The Little Mermaid," 
" Thumbkinetta," "The Angel," "The Gar- 
den of Paradise," and '• The Snow Queen." 
The pictures are brightly-coloured and effec- 
tive chromo-lithographe, but, of course, it 
would not be fair to judge them by the stan- 
dard of high art. 

A Week Spent in a Glass Pond l^y the Great 
Water-Beetle, written by J. H. Ewing, depicted 
by E. Andr6 (Wells Gardner, Darton, and 
Co.), is a copiously-illustrated scientific story, 
intended to point the moral contained in the 
remark made by a little girl who bad helped 
her brother to form an aquarium, " What 
makes me so very sorry is, that I don't think 
we ought to have collected things unless we 
had really attended to them, and knew how to 
keep them alive.*' The fact was that the young 
people had collected a number of creatures for 



osity or in the discharge of duty, to make them- 
selves acquainted with the mysteries and tech- ' ^^ aquarium, and, having put them into an 

nicaatiesof"co.ou.printmg'.iaUke,y toguesB X^t^ferJtd^'aC^jthr^tll^ 
how much labour, skill, and expense n re neces- -•"•-••'- 



sary in order to produce a work of the kind. The 
volume coneiets of a series of upwards of 
twenty little poems, of the semi-nonsensical 
order, by Josephine Pollard, well-known as a 
popular writer for children, which run smoothly 
and trippingly, and which accompany, or 
are accompanied by a large number of clever, 
fuU-page and pait-page illustrations, more or 
less grotesque in conception and more or less 
bright both in colours and execution. Here, 
for example, as a frontispiece, is a charming 
little girl, with a yellow frock and a red 
Welsh-woman's hat, sitting on the bare- 
branches of a tree, in a wholly impossible posi- 
tion, of course, but looking very comfortable, 
nevertheless, holding in her hand and reading, 
or preparing to read, a huge folio volume, 
while three or four impertinent little birds, one 
of them perched on her hat, seem to be making 
themselves quite at home in her company. 
Every succeeding page supplies some new 
specimen of ingenuity, taste, and effectiveness. 
The artist is Mr. Saterlee. The letter-press 
presents an ingenious variety of type and 
colour. The publishers are James Clarke and 
Co., Fleet-street, and the price is seven shil- 
ings and sixpence. 

Christmas Rhymes and New Tear*8 Chimes, by 
Mary D. Brine, a genial and much appreciated 



to be absorbed with other forms of amusement. 
When at the end of a week they thought that 
they would see how this aquarium was pro- 
gressing, they found that the only living crea- 
ture left was the back-beetle. The illustra- 
tions are lively and clever, and the colouring 
is bright. 

Wee Babies, printed in colours from original 
designs, by Ida Waugh, with poetry by Amy 
E. Blanchard^ and published by Griffith and 
Farran. These are studies of baby-life — in- 
cluding baby -mischief , baby-naughtiness, baby- 
oddity, and baby-goodness,— under a great 
variety of aspects. The pictures are done with 
a skilful touch and the poetry is pleasant nur- 
serv jingle, with a current of sweet, tender 
feeliog in it, such as babies evoke from natures- 
that are kindly, unspoilt, and womanly. Here 
and there we notice a slight incongruity be- 
tween the verses and the accompanying pic- 
ture, as for instance on page 2f, where we read 
that 

Janey is taking Qertmde to walk. 

And Gertrude, the baby, is apostrophised as 
being " so happy," with 

Glad little face and wondermg eyes. 
But while this is the strain of the i)oetry, the 
baby in the picture looks as if she were goln^ 
to cry. On the other hand, we are boand to 



writer for little people, make up, with their • say that in the great majority of ca^es poetry 
numerous, well-designed, and well-executed and pictures are in excellent accord, and in 
illustrations, an attractive volume of a hun- I several instances the attitude and expression 
dred and twenty-five pages. The dedica- | of the little people are hit off with great fe- 
tion is to " Trudie D. Judd," by her '* Aunt i licity. 
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My Favourite Story 'Book, published by WelU ' 
Churdaer, Darton. and Co., is a prettily got-up 
little volume, with a full-page illustration, 
printed in brown ink, and a single-page story, 
to the number of thirty, on alternate pages. 
The stories consist of simple incidents, told in 
plain, well-chosen words, and generally point- 
ing some practical moral. In turning oyer the 
pages, we have noticed one narrative which is, 
to say the least, not sufficiently guarded in its 
expression, and i^ consequently likely to con- 
vey some confusing notions to the infant 
mind. We refer to the story of " A Danger- 
ous Drive," according to which a clergyman, 
in the arctic regions apparently, drove in a 
sledge, drawn by d )gs, across a frozen bay just 
when the ice was breaking up and cracking in 
all directions. The readier is informed that 
'* God had called " the clergyman on the 
errand, which was to baptize an infant child 
of a poor fisherman, the child being at the 
point of death. The clergyman ventured 
across the dangerou-i i?e, in order to avoid 
loeinff several hours by taking the road 
by the shove. " God has sent for him, 
and God will protect him." This seems 
to us going a little too far. At any rate, to sug- 
gest that "clergymen" lead a charmed life 
when going to discharge the duties of their 
exiling is to suggest something that is likely to 
be rudely contradict-e d by facts. To say, too, 
" Clergymen are like soldiers, you see ; they 
must go where their Leader orders them, no 
matter how dangerous by the road. Then, 
whatever happens, they are safe" — is no doubt, 
in a certain sense, true. But in reference to 
the story before us, it assumes that God had 
ordered this clergyman to run a considerable 
risk — which is not proved— and it suggests that 
there is a difference in such matters between 
clergymen and other people, which is untrue. 
To some our notice of this point may seem like 
carping, but it is not so meant ; and we are 
strongly of the opinion that looseness and in- 
accuracy in the religious instruction of children 
are at the root of many of the difficulties and 
doubts which they feel in later days. As a 
whole, however, the volume appears to be 
healthy in tone and suitable for the little ones. 
Fly Away Fairies and Baby Bloasoms, is a 
fanciful volume, with some bright full-page 
pictures admirably drawn and coloured by Miss 
Clarkson, and some ringing pleasant verses. 
The ** flyaway faries *' ate represented in the 
guise of innocent-looking little infants, one 
perched on a dove, another on a swan, another 
on a dragon-fly, one on an eagle, and so on. 
There is a good deal of imaginative power in 
several of the pictures ; that of " The Elf in 
the Mist," a cupiJ-lke little figure, with a 
lantern in his hand, struggling through a 
dreary marsh, is strikingly good. Hero is the 
song of " A Fearless Fay," represented as 
soaring aloft above the mountain-tops on the 
hack of an eagle : — 

Perched on the steady back 

Of the Eagle bold, 
I soar where the snowy mountains 

Are high and cold. 

The shepherd's b3y, he trembles 

As we go by, 
Thouf h we seem but a far-off speck 

In the cloudy sky. 

Where is tho Eagle's oyry 

To which we ro ? 
Ask of the howling north winds 

Where they blow. 

Ask of the rushing storm-clouds 

Whence they come ; 
And when they answer, I'll show yon 

The eagle's home. 

The floral illustrations in the part of the book 
called *' Baby Blossoms " are also excellent. 
There is spirit and sense in the verses which 
tell " what the winds are saying." 

The Flowers of Shakspeare, depicted by Viola, 
published by Sampson Low and Co., is a very 



charming little volume, whish, although not 
merely " a children's picture-book," will please 
young people and their elders too. It consists 
of about thirty pages of thick paper, each 
containing a tastefully -printed quotation from 
S'mkespeare, with an allusion to some familiar 
flower, and a coloured illustration of the flower 
referred to. The illustrations appear to us to 
be excellently done, and the volume altogether 
is marked by graceful feeling and taste, with- 
out being ezi>ensively got up. 

Mr. Pym supplies his young constituents 
with a shilling volume of More Outlines for the 
Little Ones to Colour, The outlines represent 
children in a great variety of occupations and 
attitudes. They are, of course, capitally done, 
on tinted diawing paper, and will afford the 
little ones amusement for many a winter half- 
hour. The publishers are Wells Gardner, 
Darton, and Co. 

Pictures from the Poets, by T. Pym, published 
by Wells Gardner, Dartion, and Co., is a very 
tasteful little book, printed in coloured ink, 
containing quotations from some of our English 
poets relating to child life, and illustrative 
pictures or sketches. Tho volume may best 
be defcribed, perhaps, as a small album, which 
it would be pleasant to pick up and look 
through in odd moments. 



BOOKS FOR BOYS. 



Albeabt the first signs of the coming Christ- 
mas season are evident, and foremost come 
the books for boys and girls, splendid in bril- 
liant bindings, attractive with illustrations 
which every year grow more artistic, and in 
point of quantity a company innumerable. 
We can remember seasons, not so very remote, 
when the eligible books for young people re- 
quired no lengthy counting up. Sandford and 
Merton, Peter Parley's Annual, and Robinson 
Crusoe were always safe and suitable gift- 
books, and a few other standard volumes of 
juvenile literature more distinctively religious, 
nearly completed the supply of entertainment 
provided, if we except such oooks AsPeter Simple, 
Jacob Faithful, Ac, which were rather per- 
mitted than selected bv careful parents. 
Nowadays what a wealth of instruction, 
amusement, and fun awaits the happy young 
folks, to whom Christmas time is still the day 
of days, and Christmas presents are a certain 
part of the day's programme. Some of the first- 
fruits of the publishing season lie before us, a 
brilliant parcel of gay covers and entrancing 
contents. The place of honour must be given 
to a volume by the late W. H. Kingston, whose 
name has long been known and beloved by the 
boys, for whom he laboured through a useful 
life. Jaines Braithwaite, the Super-Cargo 
(Hodder and Stoughton), is one of the popular 
sea-stories which appeared first in magazines, 
and were afterward reprinted as separate 
volumes. This is, perhaps, one of Mr. 
Kingston's best efforts, bright, lively, 
wholesome, and full of incident. The title 
in these days requires a slight explanation, 
since the nimo of supercargo has now almost 
disappeared from the nautical vocabulary. 
The supercargo, then, was an officer specially 
chargea with the management and sale of 
goods shipped, and as in those days a great 
variety of goods were shipped in one vessel to 
be disposed of in different ports, considerable 
tact and discretion were needed by the super- 
cargo. James Braithwaite is a lad who, by 
perseverance and industry, rises to this honour- 
able post while yet young, and the story of his 
adventures, his clever escapes, and achieve- 
ments is given with such vivid details as must 
delight the many readers to whom these stories 
of sea adventure are full of charm. A brief 

I' biographical preface has judiciously been 
added, containing a slight record of Mr. 
I Kingston's life and work, and a portrait of the 
author completes the volume. 



A lively dedication to "The Boy of the 
Period" opens another of Mr. Ascott E. 
Hope's volumes of adventure. To older 
minds, and, perhaps, to some of the lads who 
have the author's leave to " skip " it, the chief 
attraction of this book lies in t^e lengthy intro- 
duction, entitled, "Spinning a Story." The 
title of the book itself, we should say, is 
Rome-spun Stories (John Hogg). In the intro- 
duction Mr. Hope explains his method of 
"spinning a yam," and a very interesting 
affair it is. Defining stories as coming under 
two heads, the simple and compound, or, as 
Mr. Hope puts it, "the single-seeded and 
double-seeded " stories, he proceeds to show the 
difficulties to be surmounted, and the skill 
needful in order to produce a really readable 
story. We quote his definition of 

A Dicotyledonous Story. 
It has two parts, which might be called its soul 
and its body, the one being the idea or principle 
which is exhibited, impHcd or illustrated by the 
matter of the narrative. As example of such a 
story take "Don Qaiiote," which thoughtless 
readers may have slammed throngh without see- 
ing in it anything more than a series of Indicrous 
adventures happening to a crack-brained Spanish 
gentleman ; but wise men in all countries would 
not have read this book again and again with keen 
delight of appreciation, finding always in it new 
beauties, a purer humour, a deeper pathos, if 
they had not recognised the body of its story as 
inspired throughout by a great genius brooding 
upon the discord everywhere manifest between the 
real and the ideal, and giving shape to its preg- 
nant thoughts in the earnest madness of the 
would-be knight, contrasted with the vulgar 
shrewdness of the squire, who, in keeping his 
eyes too low upon the earth, is at times almost 
more easilv while less nobly deceived than his 
moon-struck master. Whole volumes of weighty 
comment might be written on this tale, which yet 
serves so incomparably to amuse a leisure hour. 
It is of the order of stories with a moral, a name 
not much in favour at present, because so many 
unskilful writers have laboured to write stories for 
the purpose of gn^f ting upon them barren morals 
from another root. Thus has this word ' * moral " 
come to be abused, through confounding the 
spirit of a story with the application of a sermon. 
Everjr stor^ of the higher order has a moral or 
meaning of its own, inseparable from itself, though 
not always lying on the surface, being, indeed, no 
more the moral of the story than that is the 
story of the moral No men whose eyes have 
been purged by reverence and 8ym|>athy can turn 
the kaleidoscope of life any way without fin ling: 
some lesson, as surely as a fool sees something 
to cackle at wherever he looks about him. Such 
a lesson cannot always be put into words ; its 
worth depends not on any formal enforcement 
tacked on to the end of a story, but on the spirit 
in which the author handles his subject, and not 
less on the congenial perception of the reader. 

Those portions of the essay which treat of 
the positive process of story-making are well 
worth considering by would-be writers ; they 
are clear and exceedingly ingenious ; but, after 
all, it requires, as Mr. Hope suggests, some- 
thing more than this comparatively mechanical 
process, and story- writing is a gift fully as 
much as it is a matter of culture. We feel, 
in reading these directions, as many a school- 
bov has felt at Messrs. Maskelyne and 
Cook's entertainments, when the suave and 
explanatory master of legerdermain winds 
up with a congratulatory, " And so you see, 
ladies and gentlemen, this is the way it is 
done." There is more, however, in this 
volume of general interest. Eleven excellent 
stories of the simple order, each apparently 
better than the last, will prove captivating 
in the extreme to school-boy intellects, and 
will certainly entertain some of larger growth. 

Another volume by the same author, A Book 
of Boyhoods (John Hogg) contains a series of 
biographies of some ~^yhoods, not so well 
known as they should be to English boys. 
Samuel Griswold Qoodrich is an unfamiliar 
name to most young people, but his other 
title of " Peter Parley " is world-renowned, 
and Mr. Hope haswmtteiMj delightfully chatty 
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story of the history of Peter Parley. For 
charm of adventure and homely eentiment 
nothing can surpass the pimple record of John 
Shipp's life, yet it is a history comparatively 
unknown to fame. The French schooUwy 
Monmartel; the Swiss lad Thomas Platter, who 
in the beginning of the sixteenth century 
assisted in the movements of the Refor.untion; 
Charles Lamb, the Blue Coat Boy of later 
date, with several other boys who have left 
their mark on the history of the world, find a 
place in this entertaining volume. Mr. Hope 
nas certainly a peculiarly happy style in 
writing biographies ; we do not wonder at his 
being a favourite author with boys. 

In the King's Namej by G. Manville Fenn 
(Blackie and Son) purports to be the story of 
the Cruise of the Kestrel. Young Hilary 
Leigh is midshipman on board the little 
cutter the Kestrel, employed to intercept 
smugglers, and to prevent Jacobite schemes 
from being carried out. Always on the alert, 
and necessarily so, since his superior officer. 
Lieutenant Lipscombe, is rather inclined to 
be idle, Hilary overhauls a small lugger, in 
search of contraband goods, and finds an old 
friend who is evidently employed about the Pre- 
tender's business. On account of his daughter 
Adela, an old play mate of Hilary's, he tacitly 
allows Sir Henry Norland to escape, and, 
shortly after, is captured by Sir Henry, while 
conducting a search on shore, and made 

grisoner. Hilary is a fine character, light- 
earted, and obedient to lawful authority, 
staunchly patriotic and faithful to his pro- 
mise. Add to these qualities an indomitable 
" pluok " and a goodly share of sanguine hope- 
fulness, and it is not difficult to understand 
that he will come happily out of the most 
alarming positions, and all go well with him 
in the end. This handsome volume will as- 
suredly find favour. 

The Hero of Dantzig, by Ferd. Sonnenburg 
(S. W. Partridge) is a book of a different order 
from the above. Konrad, the standard-bearer, 
the hero of this volume, translated from the 
German by '* Luigi," is an unknown young 
man, who, losing his master and only friend, 
receives from him directions to go to Dantzig 
and remain there one year. On the way 
thither he is so fortunate as to be able to 
rescue some burghers and the Dantzic ambas- 
sador when hardly beset, and in their com- 
pany he travels toward the city. Learning 
that St. Adelbert's shrine is on the way, 
he turns thither to pay his devotions, 
and there meets the lady who is after- 
wards, and after many trials, to be his wife. 
Eventually he discovers the secret of his birth, 
and having by dauntle?B courage and patient 
well-doing gained the esteem of all, marries 
Hedwig Falk. The story is founded on 
historical events,- and its style is pleasant, 
though unusual. 

Launching Away, by J. R. H. Hawthorne 
(Hodder and Stoughton), has its scene laid 
chiefly in Australia, but the author does not 
seek to give much emphasis to the character- 
istic features of that country. Roger Lark- 
way's strange mission is the theme to which 
the rest is subordinate. Roger is a chemist's 
assistant, and, in the course of his duty, is 
called to see a man, evidently of superior posi- 
tion, suffering from the results of long con- 
tinued drinking. Roger's father and mother 
take the stranger into their home, and nurse 
him, in hope of reforming the homeless and 
friendless man, and they succeed so far that, 
though his ill-used body perishes, he dies a 
true penitent, entrusting to Roger the task of 
finding his daughter, who has been kept in 
Australia against his will, by her mother. 
The remainder of the story tells of Roger's 
search and its results, which we leave the 
reader to discover for him?e1f. The story is 
well sustained, and of good quality. 

A book on recent exploration and discovery^ 
entitled Heroic Adveniwre (T. Fisher Unwin)* 



has not the advantage of the author's name. 
It contains records of explorations in Africa 
and Asia, also of Arctic researches, adventures 
in whaling vessels, and details of Vambery's 
Dervish disguise. No fiction could surpass 
the excitement of some of these narratives of 
real enterprise. Boys of all ages will find an 
absorbing interest in these pages. 

Last on our list are two volumes by G. A. 
Henty, entitled respectively Facing Death, and 
Under Drake's Flag (Blackie and Son.) The 
former is a tale of the coalmines, and records 
the history of Jack Simpson, alias Bulldog, 
whose tenacity of purpose receiving the right 
impulse carries the collier lad up to high 
honour and valiant endeavour. JacK is an- in- 
stance of the value of strong temperament 
under wise guidance, and his splendid work 
in rescuing the poor miners of the Vaughan 
• pit, showing how much may be done by care- 
ful aid in using and ennobling natural cha- 
racteristics. The young fellows who are the 
heroes of Under Drake* s Flag have the 
same sturdy qualities of courage, faithful- 
ness, and resolution, and these, combined with 
kindly patronage, assist through troublous 
scenes and dangerous adventures even in the 
stormy days of the sixteenth century. 

It is matter for rejoicing that in so large a 
number of books for boys we have not been 
able to note a single expression unfit for read- 
ing aloud, and we cannot but remark upon 
the conspicuous absence of the swearing and 
general bad language which were once con- 
sidered indispensable to manly writing for boys. 
While carefully avoiding anything like 
preaching, each of the above books contains 
moral teaching of a high order, and if the 
readers only learn the lessons offered so un- 
obtrusively, these gfift-books will have a value 
far beyond their first cost. 



The Hlffliwmys of tilttrmtmrt ; 

Or, What to read, and How to Read. By 
David Pryde, M.A., LL.D. (Edinburgh: 
William P. Nimmo and Co. 1882.) The idea 
of providing some sort of handy guide to liter- 
ature for general readers, and especially for 
young people, is a good one, and we opened Mr. 
Pryde's little volume hoping that we should 
find the idea so carried out as to supply a need 
which such readers often feel. We regret to 
say that we are wholly disappointed. The 
book consists largely of platitudes and useless 
generalities, and has nothing workni^nlike 
about it. It would be too much to say that it 
contains no useful suggestions and remarks ,* 
but everything that is worth saying in these 
pages, might have been written on a single 
sheet of note-paper, and the unfortunate 
inquirer who sought Mr. Pryde's guidance 
would find himself, after wading through 
nearly 250 pages of somewhat pompous com- 
monplace, nearly as much in the dark as 
ever with respect to the true answers to the 
question. What shall I read ? Mr. Pryde, we 
see, is the head-master of a Ladies' College in 
Edinburgh^ and we can conceive it possible that 
he knows how to put his pupils on the right 
track in "the highways of literature," but he 
certainly does not know how to write the book 
that is wanted on the subject. 

Till the Goal be Reached. 

By J. Mc.L. (London : S. W. Partridge and 
Co.) The heroine of this tale while sailing 
for Europe fell in love with the Captain, and 
married him. Her husband turns out a drunkard, 
and the only means of saving him was to 
reside in the Shetland Isles, so as to be beyond 
the reach of temptation. A little too romantic 
and improbable in some parts, and overcrowded 
with characters, the teaching of the tale is 
nevertheless good, and all too necessary in 
these days. The devotion and ardent Christian 
character of the wife can hardly fail to do 
good to all girl readers. 



Old Enicllsh Romances. 

Messrs. J. C. Nimmo and Bain have just 
added five volumes to their excellent series of 
" Old English Romances," which we have al- 
ready described in noticing the first four 
volumes. These new issues comprise: The 
History of the Caliph Vaihck, hy William Beck- 
ford and Rasselas Prince of Abyssinia, by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson, in one volume ; and The 
Arabian Nights* Entertainments, in four vols. 
The first-named volume contains five etchings 
by Damman, from sketches by A. H.Tourrier, 
including a portrait of Beckford, and the latter 
have nineteen original etchings by Ad. 
Lalanze. Vathek and Rasselas, though not so 
well known as some, are very fitly included in 
this series of standard romances, where they 
will find many fresh readers among the rising- 
generation. The Arabian Nights, one is rather 
surprised to find classed as English stories; 
but we are not disposed to criticise, as we gain 
so handy and handsome an edition. The trans- 
lation is bjr Dr. Jonathan Scott, who prefixes 
a lengthy introduction illusti-ative of the Reli- 
gion, manners and customs of the mohamme- 
dans. As we stated before, in the matter of 
paper, type, illustrations and general get up, 
these volumes are of a high class, while the 
price is very moderate, considering that the 
number printed is limited to one thousand 
copies of each. (78. 6d. a volume.) 

Lane*8 Arabian Nlffhts. 

Almost simoltaneously with the appearance 
of the above edition of the Arabian Nights* 
Entertainments, Messrs. Chatto and Windue 
have issued a new edition, in three large 
octavo volumes, of Edward William Lane's 
translation. This edition is an exact repro- 
duction of the cony annotated by the translator, 
and edited by his nephew, Edward Stanly 
Poole, including the voluminous notes descrip- 
tive of the manners, beliefs, superstitions, and * 
literature of the Mohammedans— which alone 
form a most valuable work — and many hun- 
dred engravings on wood from the designs of 
William Harvey. Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, 
nephew of E. 8. Poole, contributes a prefaoe, 
dated "The Day of Tell-el-Kebeer, 1882," in 
which he comments upon the opportuneness of 
this re-appearance of the work, in view of the 
light that it throws upon Egyptian life and 
thought. Whatever other editions may he* 
produced, Mr. Lane's will still retain its 
position as the standard translation, and those 
who read for any other purpose than that of 
amusement have reason to be grateful to 
Messrs. Chatto and Windus for giving them 
this issue at such a price. Except that the 
paper is slightly thinner and some of theplate^^ 
a little worn, it is as desirable as the original 
and much more costly form. (22s. Od.) 

The Parabolic Teaching of Christ. 

A Systematic and Critical Study of the 
Parables of our Lord, by A. B. Bruce, D.D. 
(London : Hodder and Stoughton. 1882). As 
Dr. Bruce's study of the parables has been 
appearing for sometime ba.;k in the pages 
the " Homiletic Quarterly " (now the " Homi- 
letic Magazine,") we have had occasion to 
become very familiar with it, and we think 
highly of it. Discarding the allegorising 
method of Trench, which he owes to his 
patristic studies, and adhering strictly t> 
the historical method of exegesis, our 
author "has sought help from the moderns 
more than from the ancients. In appreciating 
the theological import of the parables ne has had 
regard to the comparative method of New 
Testament Theology, recognising distinct doc- 
trmal types, and noting the resemblances and 
dififerences between these." While no diffi- 
culties are shirked and the expositions are 
thorough, there is no parade of authorities, 
and the style is always clear, forcible^ and 
readable. An important 
Digitized by ' 
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IB "the claseificattoa of the parables under 
general heads, making available tbought- 
affinitiee for the elucidation of their meaning." 
Under "Theoretic Parablefl," he includes. 
The Sower, Tares and Drag Net, Treasure and 
the Pearl, Mustard-aeed and Heaven, Blade, 
Eir, <tc. Under "Parables of Grace" Two 
D^^btors, Lost Sheep, Coin, and Son, Great 
S tipper, GkKxi Samaritan, &.C., and under 
''Parables of Judgment" Barren Fig Tree, 
Wicked Husbandmen, Ten Virgins, &c. 
Students of our Lord's words will fii^l so much 
help from Dr. Brace's pages that we doubt 
cot the book will take its place at once as a 
fitandard work on the Parables. 

Or, Onward to the Heiffhts of Life. By 
F. L. M.(LQndon: HodderandStoughton. 1882 ) 
Here is another capital story for girls from 
across the sea. In this department of healthy 
fiction at leait, the Americans decidedly beat 
us. The aim of the author seems to be to show 
how two girls of opposite temperaments learnt 
to lore and serve their Bedeemer. Though 
decidedly religious in its tone, the story 
is thoroughly healthy, and preaching and cant 
are conspicuous by their absence. Incident^ 
movement,love-making, fun ,and bold character- 
drawing make the story one which girls will 
read with eagerness. Happy are the friends 
who have learnt to love Uttle Nettie and 
Kate. 
SerniABs, 

Homiletical Expositions, and leading 
thoughts on Texts of Scripture. Preached in 
London by Thomas Da vies, M.A., Ph. D. 
First Series. (London : Elliot Stock). Though 
none of the sermons or expositions contained 
in this volume deserve the epithet " great," or 
"grand," they are nevertheless strong, 
forcible, and effective presentations of great 
truths. Had the author cultivated more his 
power of illustration, or his Welsh imagination, 
these sermons might have become very popu- 
lar. As it is, there is too much hiding of these 
powers to make them acceptable to any but 
thoughtful and earnest readers. To this class 
of people, however, the sermons cannot fail to 
be refreshing and stimulative. Among the 
Sermons we have a series on the Beatitudes, 
and among the Expositions another on " The 
Epistles to the Seven Churches," both of 
which are well sustained. 

Henarkmlile Women, as Exanples for 
«trl« 

By Ann S^aine. (London: Sunday School 
A^^sociation. 18S2.) A more interesting or help- 
ful book to put into the hands of a thought- 
ful girl it would be hard to find. Here we 
have short but carefully and attractively 
written biographical sketches of thirteen 
womon of our own times, who moved in differ- 
ent spheres, and served their generations in 
different ways, but all of whom lived noble and 
pure lives. Literary women are represented 
hy Ann Taylor, Charlotte BrontS, &c. Scien- 
tific women, by Caroline Herschel and Mary 
Somarville ; nurses by Sister Dora, Amalie von 
Lsissaint, women of business by Mary Car- 
l^nter Senior, and so on. An important 
f t?ature of the volume is that while it is attrac- 
tively bound and well printed it is also very 
<.*heap. 
Uon and Ralph; 

Or, a Trust Fulfilled. By NelUe Hellis, 
A ithor of " Bennie, the Bread-winner." (Lon- 
don : J. F. Shaw and Co). The little spice of 
improbability in this charming little story will 
not lessen its value in the eyes of young 
r aders. Brave, kind-hearted Salph and his 
brother were orphans, left in the charge of a 
travelling actress. This woman was very un- 
kind to them, and delicate little Bob suffered 
much. In a way which we will not reveal, 
they managed to get to London, where they 
found their grandrnther, and were taken care 
of by him. The volume is tastefully got up 



and illustrated, and is sure to be a favourite 
with the little ones. 

The Royal Shakspere. 

For many months past, Messrs. Cassell and 
Co. have been issuing, with their higher 
class serials, a large-type illustrated edition of 
Shakspere under the above title, giving the 
works in chronological order, printed from the 
text of Professor Delius, together with "The 
Two Noble Kinsmen" and "Edward III.,' 
and an introduction by F. J. Fumival, Founder 
and Director of the New Shakspere Society. 
The distinctive feature of this eoition consists 
in the full-page steel and woodcuts with which 
it is embellished. These are from original 
designs by artists of note —^-g-i Frank Dicksee, 
A.R.A., J. D. Watson, Val Bromley, and 
others, and are executed by skilled engravers. 
The first volume, a handsome quarto book of 
560 pages, is now ready, and contains the In- 
troduction, extending to 140 pages, the Son- 
nets, twelve of the Plays, eleven steel-plates, 
and three full-page wood-engravings. With 
all the editions of Shakspere in the market, 
there is still room for this. We know of no 
other at once so attractive, complete, and 
cheap. (15s. a volume.) 

The Creat Rontaa Eclipse : 

An Ex}>08ition of the Eighth and Ninth 
Chapter of the Apocalypse. By the author of 
"The Little Horn of the East." (London. 
Elliot Stock. 1832.). Taking for granted 
that the fourth of the great world-powers of 
Daniel's prophecy is the Roman, the author 
seeks to investigate the meaning of the Apo- 
calyptic symbols, and then find ont " whether 
anything in the world's history so really 
corresponds to their intimations as clearly to 
establish a case of prophecy and fulfilment." 
The conclusion to which he comes is that the 
prophecies of the eighth and ninth chapters 
have been fulfilled in events which have trans- 
pired in the Roman world, from the Gothic 
irruption down to the fifteenth century. 
Whether or not the anonymous author is 
correct in his interpretation, no one who reads 
his volume will hesitate to say that he is a 
man of wide historical knowledge, and that he 
has presented his case with great clearness 
and skill. Students of the Apocalypse cer- 
tainly cannot afford to let the present volume 
remain unread and unstudied. 

A Short History of "The People caUe« 
Methodists." 

By the Rev. W. H. Daniels, A.M. Revised, j 
with preface, by the Rev. Thomley Smith. 
(London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1882.) Such a 
work as this was greatly to be desired. In these 
days it is only one man in a thousand that can 
find time or strength, to road exhaustive 
histories. Short, well-written, and accurate 
handbooks, like the one before us, will be read, 
and not Dr. Stevens's seven volumes, however 
learned they may be. Mr. Danielf, as the 
editor justly says, has studied the art of con- 
densation, and out of an immense stock of 
materials has produced a work of considerable 
value to all students of ecclesiastical history. 
The work is brought down to the London 
(Ecumenical Conference, and as it surveys the 
whole field of Methodism, it may be said to be 
complete. The editor, who has done his part 
exceedingly well, has incorporated a chapter 
on the missions of British Methodism. 
Although we make use of an expression not 
in the best repute, we must say that we can- 
not well see how any library can be complete 
withont this work. 

The Minister's Pocket I^lary and Clerical 
Tailc BIccum, 1998. 

(London: HodderandStoughton.) Present- 
ing the same features as the issue for the pre- 
sent year, we need only say that for ministers 
we do not know a better diary, and that, when \ 
once used, it must become a necessity ever 
after. . 



Mcaiorlal of the Rev. E. Steanc, B.B. 

By Charles Stanford, D.D. (London : Hodder 
and Stoughton.) Slender as is this memorial, 
it will be welcomed by those who monrn the 
veteran gone to his rest. It consists of a short 
account of the funeral service at Norwood and 
a characteristic memorial discourse preached 
by his worthy successor. 
A Weak Womaa. 

By B. E. P. (London : aty of London Pub- 
lishing Co. 1882.) Yes, weak enough in all con- 
science, and so will be the person who enjoys 
the reading of the tale. It has left such a 
bad taste in our mouth that we cannot advise 
anyone to read it. 



Christmas akv New Yeab's Cards. — An 
immense amount of ingenuity and artistic 
skill are expended now in the design and pro- 
duction of Christmaa and New Year*8 Cards, 
and, judging from specimens which have 
reached ns from Messrs. Hildesheimer and 
Faulkner, 41, Je win-street, E.C., from Messrs. 
W. A. Mansell and Co., Oxford-street, 
and from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
Great New-street, E.C., the choice offered 
this year to purchasers will be richer 
— we might, perhaps, say more bewilder- 
ing — than ever. Messrs. Hildesheimer and 
Faulkner have won a well-deserved reputa- 
tion for the pains they have taken to elicit 
tastefulness and variety in work by means of 
the large sums which they have from time to 
time offered in prizes, and which have been 
awarded by Mr. Millais, Mr. Marcus Stone, 
and Mr. G. A. Storey, as judges. A better 
guarantee than the endorsement of such names 
&ords could not be given, and in the designs 
which have been thus given to the public the 
most fastidious purchaser may surely find 
something to please. Messrs. Mansell and. 
Co. have made large use of photo^rrapby, as 
well as of chromo-lithc'graphy and the et<3her's 
art, in the production of their cards, with most 
pleasing results, several of the specimens sub- 
mitted to us being really choice works of art. 
We must also specially mention a charming 
novelty in the shape of real seaweed and 
botanical specimens, exquisitely moanted, and 
having a very pretty effect. Messrs. Eyre 
and Spottiswoode have for some years paid 
great attention to their fine arts department, 
and their specimens of cards for this season 
contain many pretty and attractiv e novelties. 
Several of them are noticeable for their 
moderate price as well as for their beauty. 



LITERARY TABLE TALK. 

— Our readers will be glad to learn that Mr. 
Trollope is very much better. 

— loo.ooo copies of the November number of 
Longman's Afagazine have been sold. 

— An attempt is being made to get the Prayer- 
book revised in an anti-Ritualist direction. 

— It is said that Mr. Archibald Forbes, the far- 
famed war correspondent, who is now lecturing in 
Australia, has married a lady with ;f 30,000 a-year. 

— It appears, from a calculation recently made 
by one of the largest London publishers, that, as a 
rule, only one book out of ten pays its expenses. 

— Mr. Cornelius Walford has just completed a 
new work on "Ancient and Modem Fairs." It 
will be published shortly by Mr. Elliot Stock, in the 
first series of the ** Antiquary's Library." 

— By order of the Education Department the 
school books in French Government schools are to 
be printed in Urger type, on account of the recent 
great increase of short-sightedness. 

— The Cambridge Free Library Committee, in 
their annual report just issued, state that the libraries 
now contain 27,11a volumes. During the year the 
issue was 74,559 volumes, showing an Increase of 
8,467 volumes over |hat ^|hc^^»«ceding year 
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The number of persons who bad borrowed books was 
3,068. 

— According to all accounts, Mr. Tennyson's play 
at the Globe Theatre is a complete failure. On the 
opening night Mr. Gladstone was present in one of 
the boxes. On Monday, it was said that *'The 
Promise of May,'* as it is called, was given under 
more favourable conditions. 

— The International Literary Congress, which 
assembled in Vienna last year, petitioned the Emperor 
of Russia on behalf of Tchemechewsky, the celebra- 
ted Russian novelist, who has been an exile in 
Siberia for many years. In response to this appeal 
the Emperor has granted a free pardon to the con- 
demned writer. 

— A sad announcement is made from Copen- 
hagen, to the effect that Exlmund Lobedanz, the 
popular Danish poet, has committed suicide. His 
body was found hanging from a tree in the Zoolo- 
gical gardens of Copenhagen. The motive for this 
deed is unknown. M. Lobedanz, besides his own 
poems, published a number of translations into 
German of Danish and Norw^^ian authors. 

— We hear that the German Government are 
believed to be not unwilling to resell that portion of 
the Hamilton Palace historical manuscripts which 
consists of English and Scotch State papers . An 
effort is being made to induce Mr. Gladstone to 
consider the expediency of purchasing these docu- 
ments if the opportunity should occur. It is pro- 
bable that Mr. Cochran Patrick will, before the 
close of the session, give notice of a question on the 
subject. 

— The new work by the Due de Broglie, entitled 
" Frederich II. and Marie Th4r6sa," which is 
understood to be based upon a large amount of 
public documents and other information hitherto 
unpublished, will make its appearance in Paris 
this week. The English translation has been 
entrusted, with \Jie sanction of the author, to 
Mrs. Hoey Cashel, the well-known Lovelist. The 
first volume, which is nearly complete, will, we 
understand, be published very shortly. 

— The death is announced of Mr. George Rose, 
belter known by his assumed name of Arthur 
Sketchley, and as the originator of *' Mrs. Brown," 
whose adventures and experiences have for many 
years afforded amusement to a large circle of 
readers. Mr. Rose was formerly a clergyman of the 
Church of England, but some years ago seceded to 
the Roman Catholic communion, and devoted 
himself to literary pursuits. His most serious work 
was a volume of American Travel, which, however, 
was by no means ascccess. 

— Ahready we have referred to the attacks on 
booksellers. They occur very regularly. Fifty 
years ago Carlyle wrote to Napier, then editing 
\hQ\Edinburgh Review .— '* The bookselling trade 
seems on the edge of dissolution. The force of 
puffing can go no further ; yet bankruptcy clamours 
at every door ; sad fate to serve the devil and get no 
wages even from him / The poor Booksellerb* Guild, I 
often predict to myself, will ere long be found unfit 
for the strange part it now plays in our European 
world, and give place to new and higher arrange- 
ments, of which the coming shadows are already 
becoming visible." 

— Mr. Herbert Spencer's indifferent health 
during his American visit has forced him to decline 
the private hospitalities which have been profusely 
proffered him. In order to atone somewhat for this 
he consented to allow a public dinner to be given in 
his honour at Delmonico's last week. Mr. Evarts 
presided, and about 300 gentlemen, comprising 
many of the most eminent professional men and 
merchants in the country, were present. Mr. 
Spencer made along speech, devoted mostly to the 
physical evils growing out of the American tendency 
to overwork. He said we have had somewhat too 
much of the gospel of work. It is time to preach 
the gospel of relaxation. Speeches were also made 



by Professors Sumner and Marsh, of Yale College ; 
Professor John Fiske, of Harvard ; Mr. Henry Ward 
Beecher, and others. A letter was read from Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. Mr. Spencer, we learn 
from Monday's telegrams, is already on his way back 
to England. 

— Following the example of athletic and other 
clubs, the Amateur Dramatic and Musical Clubs of 
the metropolis have formed an association under 
the above title for purposes of mutual assistance and 
protection. The objects of the association are to 
form adramatic library for reference, to encourage the 
production of dramatic, literary, and musical compo- 
sitions contributed by the members, by receiving,and, 
if possible, arranging for their representation, and to 
keep a register of amateur dramatic performances 
and actors. It is also expected that by combination 
more economical arrangements may be made for 
pro\iding the necessary appliances of amateur 
dramatic entertainments, and that a reduction may 
possibly be obtained in the fees charged by the 
Dramatic Authors' Society. The inaugural meet- 
ing of a series of proposed fortnightly gatherings was 
recently held at Anderton's Hotel, when an entertain- 
ment,consisting of dramatic readings and musical per- 
formances, was given by the members of the associ- 
ated clubs. 

— *' Quain's Dictionary of Medicine " is at length 
completed, and is now published by Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. in one substantial volume, extending 
to nearly 2,000 pages printed in double columns. 
The book, as its title implies, is primarily a dictionary, 
in which diseases are discussed in alphabetical order. 
General pathology and therapeutics, however, are 
the subject of numerous articles, while the subjects of 
hygiene and of the diseases peculiar to women and 
children are fully treited under the various headings 
most convenient in a book of reference of this kind. 
The medical men who have co-operated in the exten- 
sive labour number upwards of 150 persons, and 
include a great many of the most eminent surgeons 
and medicil practitioners of the day. The articles 
bear in every case the signature of the writer. The 
gtrneral purpose of the dictionary may be described 
as that of grappling with the vast mass of facts and 
observations marking the progress of scientific and 
practical medicine which have hitherto lain diffusely 
recorded in the transactions of learned societies, in 
journals, in monographs, and in systematic treaties. 
Although the work has been several years in prepa- 
ration, we are assured by Dr. Quain that every 
article requiring revision has been revised up to the 
time of going to press. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

s. d. 

AdamsoD (H. T.\ The Millennium, or 8vo 

(C. Kegan Paul «c Co.) 6 o 

Allen (G.J, The Colours of Flowers, or 8vo 

(Macmillon) 3 6 

Anderson (W. H.), Fatli ApoetoUci* cr 8vo 

(C. Kejgjm Paul & Co.) 2 6 

Ba&ter (W. £.), Winter in India, cr 8vo 

(CasscU A Ce.) 5 o 

Bloomfield (G.), Reminiaccncts of Court Life, &c. 

(C. Kegan raul & Co.) 28 o 

Bowman (F. H.), Intermediate Text-book of 

Phys'cai Science (Cusscll & Co.) 3 t 

Bradshaw (D.), Dictionary of Mineral Waters, xamo 

(Stanford) 3 6 

Browne (T. C), Lambeth Palace, 8vo (Blackwood) 21 
Buckland (A.), Story of English Literature, cr 8vo 

^Casell&Co.) 5 © 

Carev (R. N.), Wooed and Married, cr 8va 

(BcnUey) 6 o 

Chambers (Cj. F.)i Law of Municipal Corporations, 

4to (Stevens) 12 o 

Clerke, Our Sketching Tour, by Two of the Artists, 

roy 8\o (Griffith & Farran) 7 6 

Copinger (W. A.), Thoughts on Ho'iaess, i8mo 

(Maners) 2 6 

Corkran (A.), Adventures of Mrs Wisbing-to-Be, cr 

8vo (Blackie) t • 

Crake (A. D.), Fa'rifgh Hall, x7mo (Mowb-ay) 3 6 
Diplomatic Study on the Crimean War, z vols, £vo 

(W. H. Allen) aS o 

Dixie (F.), In the Land of Misfortune, 8vo 

(Bentley) 18 o 

Dods(M.), Ibc Book of Genesis, cr 8 vo(E. Clark) 2 o 
Dresser (C.), Japan, its Architecture, 8tc., roy4l 8vu 

(Longmans & Co.) 31 6 

Du»'cker (M.), The History of Antiquity, Vol. 6, 

8vo (Bentley) at o 

Emerson (R. W.), Life, Genius, &c.,by A. Ireland, 

cr. 8vo (Simpkin) 9 

Farrer (K. R.), A Tour in Greece, royil fivo 

(Blackwood) az o 

Fletcher (J. W.), The Life and Letters of, 8vo 

(Hodder) 12 o 

Forrester (Mrs.), I have Lived and Loved, 3 volt. 

cr 8vo (Hurst 8c B!ackett) 9t k 



G Hie ( VI. E.), Stephen, the Schoolmtsttr, cr 8vo «. d, 

(Griffith * Farran) 3 6 

Gow (G.), New Light through Old Windows, cr 

8\o (Blackie) ... a o 

Hamilton (?irW.>, by J. Vei'cb, tamo (Blackwood) a 6 
Hardy (T.), A Laodicean, i vol. cr Bvo (^arnpioa 

LowatdCo.) 6 o 

Har ey (G.), I realise on Diseases of the Liier,8ro 

(Churchill) 21 o 

Harris f S.), The Old Coachbg Days, 8vo ( Hent^ey) 18 o 
Hay ( W. D.), Brighter Bntain, a vols. 8vo ( Bentley) 3Z o 
Henry (P.), Life and Letters ©f, 1631-1696, cr 8vo 

(C. K. P-ul&Co.) 7 6 

History of the Year (The) cr 8vo (Cassell, Peuer, & 

Gilpin) 6 o 

Holley (G.), The Falls of Niagara, 8to (Hodder ft 

Stougbton) 7 6 

Ho't (A.), Fancy Dress, crSvo (Wyman) 5 o 

Husbaod (H. A.), The Student's Pocket Pketcriber, 

04mo (Stirimpton) «... 3 o 

Hutton (J.I, Jamei and Philip Van Arteve^d, cr 

8vo (Murray) ... 10 6 

Tames (M. E.), How to Decorate, cr 8to (BeB) ... 4 o 
Jordan (W. L.), The Standard cf Value, cr 8to 

(Bogne) 5 o 

Joynes. (J. L.\ Adventures of a Tourist in Ireland, 

cr 8vo (C. K. Paul and Co.) 2 6 

Ka«tner (V.) Elements of Fredch Composition, xamo 

(Hachette) t o 

Keary (A.), Me«noir of, by her Sist«r, cr 8vo (Mac- 

millan) 6 o 

Kemble (F. A.), Notes on Some of Shakespeare's 

Plays, 8vo(BentIej) 7 6 

Lilleman (H.), French Grammar, cr 8ro(Hachette) 3 o 

Laidon (F. G.), Algebra, cr 8vo (Isbster) 4 6 

Leigh (H. S.), Suaics from the S:rand, cr 8vo 

iTinsley) 5 ^ 

Leiy (J. M.), The Law of Municipal Corpora ions, 

»vo (Stevens) 15 o 

Lindisie (A.). BeconciliAtion, or Peace w tk God, 

cr8vo(CasseU8cCo.) ... 5 o 

Longfellow, Poems, Memorial Edition, cr 8vo 

(Routledge) ... .« • S- 

Lucy (E. W.), The Molly Maguires of PennysyU 

vania, 8vo (Belli 3 o 

Lvall (A. C.», As'atic Stud'es, cr 8vo (Murray) ... la o^ 
Macgregor (C. M.), Wanderings in Beloochistan, 

8vo(W. H.Allen) it- o 

Macdonald (G.), Oris, cr 8vo (?. Low & Co.) ... 6 c 
Mallett (J. W.), Modem Etchings of Celebrated 

Paintings, 4to (S. Low & Co.) 3« * 

Middlemas (J.), Patty's Partner, 3 vol*, cr 8vo 

(Tiosley)^ 3x 6^ 

Mitchell. (E. H.), The Diamond Ring, cr 8vo 

(Masters) 5 o 

Mivat (S. G.X Na u-e and Art, 6vo. (C. K. Paul 8c 

Co.) 10 ^ 

.Mogicr.dga (M. WJ, Method in Almsgiving, cr 8vo 

(Murray) 3 ^ 

Morgan (C.H.), Water, and its Teachings in Chemi- 
stry, i8mo (Stanford) t 6 

; Mulhollard (R.), Four Litde Mischiefs i2mo 

I (Blackie) 2 o 

Murray (U. C), Val Strange, 3 vols, cr 8vo (Chatto 

& Windus) ^ .;• 3« ^ 

Newell (E J. >, Sorrows of Simood, ximo (C. IC 

Paul and C .) _ 3 6 

Palmer, (A. S.), Folk Etymology, cr 8vo (Bell.) ... ai o 
Phillips (E.C.),^'t. Aubyn's Laddie, cr8vo (Giiffith 

k Farran.) « 6 

Pitman (E. R.), F.orerce Godfrey's Faith, cr 8vo 

(Blackie.) ... . • • 3 ^ 

Poole (R. S.), Cities of Egypt, cr Bvo (Smith k 

ElderO 5 o 

Prentiss (E.). Life and Letters of. 8vo (Hodder) ... 7 6 
Ransome (A.), On the Kelation of Chest Movements, 

8cc. 8vo ( Macmillan) •.-• 7 ^ 

Richter (O.), Chemical Constitution of Inorgatic 

Acid. 8vo (Madachlan) ... .. 3 * 

Saunders (J.), Love's Martjrdom, xamo(C. K. Paul 

&Co.) ^ ".c. • 5 o 

Shakespeare ( W.}, Some Well-known Sugar d Son- 
nets, 410 (Sotnern) 15 «> 

Smith (A.), Married Women's Property Act, cr Bvo 

(Stevens) -.^ ,•• -- 5 <> 

Sututcs Made f^r the University of Oxford, 8vo 

(Oxford Univ. Press) > - « 6 

Stone (O. M.), Norway in June, cr 8vo (Marcus 

Ward) 'S o 

1 he Land of Temples, cr 8vo (Cassell fc Co.) ... t 6 
Turner (C. E.), Studies m the Russian Lutrature, 

cr8vo(S. LowkCo.) ... ... ... •. 8 6 

Twining (T.), Recreations and Studies of a Clergy- 
map, cr 8 vd (Murray) , ••. ■; 9 • 

Walsh (6. H,), The Modem Sportsman's Gun and 

Rifle, 8vo (Cqx) ...^ ^S o 

Walsh (W. 0.),The Decalogue of Chanty, «mo 
(Church of England S.S. I.) .... ... ■• 

Watson (W. H.), Ihe Angehc Pilgnm, cr Bvo 

(Kedway) ••.., "• . •• 

Weatherley (F. E.),Si3ces and Sevens (HUdersheimer 

Jj (Jq \ ... O o 

Webster (A.),' In a Day, cr 8vo (C. K. Paul fc Co.) 2 6 
Wilkinson (T. C), The conquest, and Other Poem*, 

x.mo(Pawsey) ... ... .... ... •• 3 o 

Wilson (A.«, Chapters on Evolution, imp lOmo 

(Chatto j.nd Wiodus) „, ;. 7 « 

Wilson (J. S.), Life Education, &c. xamo -.Blao 

wood) ... ^ o 

Valkeet on Zachariah, translated, with Notes, by E. 

S. King, cr Bvo (Bell) ^ o 

• • Any of the ahave works and others may hthad of 
James Ciarke ^ Co,, 13 ami 14. FUet-strttt, Lamiam^ 
E.C, POST Ym,M*h€pubmh'dprK*, 
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THE NOVELS OF 

RHOfiA BR0U6HT0N. 

I. Not Wisely, but too Well. 
IL Cometh up as a Flower. 
III. Red as a Rose is She. 
IV. Gk)OD-BYE, Sweetheart. 
V. Nancy. 

VI. Joan. 

VII. Second Thoughts. 
Each Volume can be had separately, price 68. 



THE NOVELS OF 

JESSIE F0THER6ILL. 

I. The First Violin. 

II. Probation. 

III. The Wellfields. 

IV. Kith and Kin. 

Each Volume can be had separately, price 6s. 



THE NOVEimES OF JESSIE F0THER8ILL. 

Made or Marred. 2 s. 6d 

One of Three. 2s. 6d 



THE NOVELS OF 

MRS. ALEXANDER. 

I. The Wooing o't. 

IL Her Dearest Foe. 
III. Which shall it be? 
IV. Look before you Leap. 
V. The Freres. 
ISaoh Volume can be had separately, price 6s. 



JAMES NISBET & CO S 
NEW (& RECENT WORKS. 



Swiss Letters and Alpine Poems. By 

the late FSANCEb RIDLEY HAVERG AL. With 
tw^ye illpstarationgof Alpine Scenery and Flowers 
by ,the Baronees HELOA VON CRAMM. Small 
4to, cloth, extra gilt, 12g. 

The Homiletical Library. By the Rev. 

Canon SPENOE, MA., and the Rev. J. 8. EXELL, 
M.A. Vol. I. containiner Sermons appropriate for 
Adrent, Christmas, and New Year. Demy 8vo, 
78. 6d. (To be completed in 8 vols.) 

The Elder and His Friends. By the 

ReT. A. SYMINGTON, D.D. Small crown 8to, 
cloth, 2e. 6d. 

The Modem Hebrew and the Hebrew 

Christian. By the Eer. E. BASSIN. Crown 8to, 
oloth, 4b. 6d. 

Joyful Service : A Sketch of the Life and 
Work of EMILY STEEATPIELD. By her 
BISTER. Crown 8yo, cloth, with Portrait, 38. 

Bright and Fair. A Book for Younjr 

Ladies. By the Rev. GEORGE EVERARD, MA. 
16mo, cloth. Is. 

The Lord's Pursebearers- By Hesba 

STRETTON, Crown Svo, cloth, Is. 6d. 

A Noble Vine. By the Key. J. Jackson 
WRAY. Crown 8to, cloth, Ss. 6d. 

The Story of a Shell. A Romance of the 
Sea, with some Sea Teachings. A Book for Boys 
and Girls. By the Bey. J. MACDUFF, D.D. Small 
4to, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, Ss. 

A New Cheap Shillinff Issue of Life of 

Our Lord for the Young. Brighter than the Sun ; 
or, Christ the Light of the world. By the same. 
In paper covezs, small 4to. This is a cheap shilling 
issue of the larger work, with the same type and full- 
page illustrations. 

The Battery and the Boiler: or. The 

Electrical AdVentures of a Telegraph Cable Layer. 
Bv R. M. BALLANTYNE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
illustrated, 58. 

The Kitten Pilgrims : or. Battles which 
all must fight. By the fame. Small 4to, cloth, 
with numerous illustrations, 5s. 

Decimals Promise. By agnes Giberne. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, Ss. 6d. 

Expelled. The Story of a Young Gentle- 
man. By BERNARD HELDMANN. Crown Bto. 
cloth, illustrate, 58. 

How They Did. By Grace Stebbino. 
Crown 8to, cloth, illustrated, 53. 

Rex and Begina. By Mrs. Marshall. 
Crown 8vo, clotti, illustrated, 58. 

Nobody. By Miss Warner. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, illustrated, Ss. 6d. (New Volume of the 
"Golden Ladder "Series.) 

Through Shadow to Sunshine. By 

Mrs. ^OENIBEOOK. Small crown 8to, iUus 



SAMPSON LOW, NARSTON & CO.'S UST. 

Now ready, imperial 8to, very choicely bound in new 
satin-wood pattern, gilt edges, 28s. 

THE HISTORY of FASHION in 

FRANCE; or. the Diess of Women from the 
Gallo-Boman Period to the Present Time. Prom 
the French of M. AUGUSTIN CHALLAMEL by 
Mrs. CASHEL HOEY and Mr. JOHN LILLIE. 
With 21 Coloured Plates after Drawings by F. LH, 
and Tailpieoei by SCOTT. 

Now ready, small fcap. 4to, cloth extra. 6e. 
SIR ROGER D£ COVERLET. Be- 

imprinted from Ths Spoctatmr. With 125 Woodcuts 
enmraved by J. D. OOOPEE from Designs by C. O. 
MUBBAT, and with Steel Etching. 

Fci^. 4to, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. 

JOURNALISTIC LONDON; being » 
Series of Sketches of Famous Pens and Papers of 
the Day. By JOSEPH HATTON. Profusely Illus- 
trated with Portraits of distinguished EditorR and 
Writers for the Press. {Ready. 

Now ready, fcap. 4io, cloth extra, gilt edges, 5s. 

ROCK ME to SLEEP, MOrHl«!R. 

With 18 charming Illustrations drawn and engraved 
in America, and printed on the best paper by Messrs. 
B. and B. Clark, of Edinburgh. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth extra, 78. 6d. 

LIVES of ILLUSTRIOUS SHOE- 

MAKEKS. By WM. E. WINKS. With 9 Portraits. 

Now ready ,Iarge imperial 4to, in tasteful extra binding, 
gilt edgae, £3 3s. 

FLORENCE: Its History. The 

Medici — The Humanists ~ Letters — Arts. By 
CHABLES YEIABTE. Translated by C. B. PIT- 
MAN. Illustrated with 500 very fine Engravings. 

ENGLISH DRAMATISTS of TO- 
DAY. By WILLIAM AKCHEE, M.A. Crown 
8ro, cloth, 8s. 6d. 
ConTEMTS : Introduction— Playwrights of Yesterday 
— Albery, James— Bronghton, F.W.— Bumond, P. C— 
Bvron, Henry J.- Gilbert, W. S.— Grundy, Sydney- 
Howard, Bronson— Jones, H. A.-Meritt, Paul— Meri- 
▼ale, Herman C— Pinero, Arthur W.— Eeece, Eoberfc 
—Sims, George K.— Smith, S. Theyre— Tennyson. 
Alfred-WiUs, W. G. 

NEW NOVELS, in 3 Vols. 

TWO on a TOWER. By Thomas Habdt 

THE LADY MAUD. By W. Olabk 
EUSSELL. 



By 



RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 
8 New Burlington-street. 



trated, 3s. Od. 

The Black Sheep of the Parish. By 

Lady DUNBOYNE. Crown 8to. cloth, illustrated. 
Is. (Crown Series.) 

Mrs. Arnold. By Miss Wodehouse, Crown 
8vo, cloth, illustrated. Is. (Crown Series.) 

The Story of the Reformation, for 

CHILDREN. By Mrs. BOWER. Crown 8to, cloth, 
illustrated, 9s. (Crown Series.) 

Little Bricks. By Dablet Bale. Crown 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

The Giant of the North; or, Pokinss 

Round the Pole. Bv R. M. BALLANTYNE 
Author of " The Lonely Island," " Post Haste,*' 
*c. Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 5s. 

My Doggie and I. By the same. Crown 
8to, cloth, illustrated, 3s. 6d. 

Dorrinoonrt. A Tale for Boys. By B. 
HELDMAN, crown 8to, cloth, illustrated, 5s. 

Boxall School. By the same. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, illustrated, 3e, 6d. 

A Bright Life. Crown 8vo, cloth, with 
Steel portrait, 38. 6d. 



A CHELSEA HOUSEHOLDER 

the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS. 

A STRANGER in a STRANGE 

LAND. By Lady CLAY. 

WEIGHED and WANTING By Dr. 

G. MAC DONALD. 

UNDER the DOWNS. By E. <3ii.liat. 

THE GRANVILLES. By the Hon. 
THOMAS TALBOT. 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 
RED CLOUD, the SOLITART 

SIOUX. By the Author of "The Great Lone 
Land." Dlustrnted. 7s. 6d. 



London : JAMES NISBET and CO., 
21, Bemers-ttreet, W 



THE MUTINY on BOARD the 

SHIP "LEANDER." By BERNARD HELD- 
MANN. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. 

GODFREY MORGAN. By Jule^ 

VERNE. lUusfcrated. 7s. 6d. 

CRYPTOGRAM. By Jules Verne. 
ninstrated. 7s. 6d. 

UNDER the SUNSET. By Ebam 

STOKER. New and Cheaper Edition. With many 
newly-engraved Illustrations. Crown 8to, cloth 
extra, Gs. 

FAIRY TALES. By Andeesen. V/ith 
10 PuU-page Pictures in Colour by E. V. B. 4to. 

OS. 

THE FLOWERS of SHAKSPEARE. 

82 Coloured Plates. 4to fancy boords, 5s. 

WINNING HIS SPURS. By a. A. 
HENTY. Elustrated. 5s. 

TWO NEW BOOKS BY MISS ALCOTT. 

AN OLD-FASHIONED THANKS- 

GIVING DAY. By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. Small 
post 870, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

PROVERBS. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
Small post 8to cloth, 38. 6d. 



London ; 



SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 
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JAMES CLARKE & CO.'s CHEISTMAS BOOKS. 



NOVEL AND BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 



The ROSEBUD ANNUAL. Comprising the Twelve monthly 

numbers of the Rosebud, and containing Three Hundred charming Pictures. Elegantly bound in Cloth, 4s. 

The CHRISTMAS ROSEBUD. A Special Extra Double 

Number of the Rosebud, crowded with Seasonable Pictures and Short Stories for the Uttle Ones. Price Sixpence. 

PRINTED ENTIRELY IN COLOURS, 

ELF IN LAND. By Josephine Pollard. Printed entirely in Colours 

on Finely-finished Paper. The designs m this book are all coloured, most of them printed in ten colours. One of the choicest and most artistic- 
coloured books of its kind ever published. Price, in handsome Illuminated Cover, 7s. 6d. 



CHRISTMAS RHYMES AND NEW YEARS CHIMES. 

By Mart D. Brine. This beaudful juvenile, prepared expressly for this season, contains the latest and best of Mrs. Brine's shorter poems of 
child-life. Illustrated by Fine Woodcuts, from designs by clever artisu, and printed on thick paper of superior quality. No pains or 
expense have been spared in its production. Price, in handsome Illuminated Covers, 6s. 



The "CHRISTIAN WORLD" ANNUAL, 1883. Containing 

a number of Original Tales, and Original Illustrations. Price One Shilling. 



The MORAL PIRATES, and The CRUISE of the "GHOST." 

With TWKNTY-FIVE ILLUSTRATIONS. By W. L. Aldbn. Crown 8vo, Cloth, as. 6d. 
* * Will interest hoys of a nautical turn of mind. There are plenty of illustrations. * *— ATHENiKUM. 



THIRTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 

TASTY DISHES; A Choice Selection of nearly Three 

Hundred Tested Recipes for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, and Supper. Price One Shilling. 

NEW VOLUME BY J. EWINQ RITCHIE. . 

EAST ANGLIA: Personal Recollections and Historical Associations. 

By J. EwTNG Ritchie ("Christopher Crayon "). Crown 8vo, Cloth, 400 pp., 6s. 

AN INDIAN MISSIONARY ON MISSIONS. 

The PHILOSOPHY OF MISSIONS: A Present-Day Plea. 

By T. E. Slater (of the London Missionary Society). Crown 8vo, Ooth, as. 6d. 

MRS. WORBOISB'S LATEST VOLUMES. 

SISSIE. By Emma Jane Worboise. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
MAUDE BOLINGBROKE. By Emma Jane Worboise. Crown 8vo, 

3s. 6d, New Eklition. 

AMY WI LTON. By Emma Jane Worboise. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. 



New Edition. 



The OLD ABBOT'S ROAD. A Novel, by Lizzie Alldridge, 

Author of •' By Love and Law," " Clare," " The World She Awoke in,*' &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 
"/« every way this book is very good reading "^SvzcTKlO^, '^Decidedly above the average of its hind/'^PALLMAlA, GAZETTE, 



LONDON : JAMES CLARKE Sc CO., 13 & 14, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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TO BE GIVEN AWAY! 

50,000 CHRISTMAS CARDS 

WITH 

Our Christmas Parcel. 

SCRAPS, 
CHROMOS, 
OLEOGRAPHS. 



THE TALK OF LONDON. 



Is. 



LARGEST AMD BEST -I 
Shillin^wortli Ever Offered. ISi 

Contains 10 New Sheets of Embossed Belief 
Scraps, comprising a Splendid Assortment 
of Birds, Children, Flowera, Ferns, Leaves, 
Animals, Ac, usually sold at Id. and 2d. 
per sheet, including 

SIX BIBTHDAY GBEETINaS. 

In Embossed Relief, quite new; 
SIX BIBLE PICTUB£S> 

Beautifully Printed in Gold and Colours j 

Pair OLEOGBAPHS. exquisitely finished. 
Equal in appearance to Oil Paintings j 

Long^ Motto for Wall Decoration, wishing 

A MEBBY OHBISTMAS TO TOU ALL 

(size, 6 inches by 25 inches, in Oxford border, 
tinted background). 

Together with Six Charming Id. and 2d. 

CHBISTMAS CABDS (Gratis). 

The whole of the above sent jKwt free for 

14 stamps, or two, differently assorted, 21- 

stamps. 

A MABVEL OF CHEAPNESS. 

Beaders wishing to avail themselves of the 
above extraordinary offer should send at once, 
as all orders are sent in the order as received. 

Send for Catalogue of Novelties, post free. 



JOHN THRID60ULD & CO., 

18 & 20, Sidney Street, Commercial Road, 



LONDON, E. 
Established 1851. 



K 



EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

Ad ev e r increa sing sale of 60 yeai-g. 



xr EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

.lim. The Be«t and Safest Remedy for COUGHS 
ASTHMA, PHLEGM, and TlCKLIN-G in the 
Throat. ^^^ 

EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

Convenient to keep handy in the pock et. 

EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

Are aniverfeally recommended by the Faculty. 
Testimonial (Original may be seen). 

, ??",?^'""^*^j°^,*"®^ y^^ Cough Lozenges in 
India, I have much pleasure in testifying to their bene- 
ficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma 
and Bronchial Affections. So good a medicine ought to 
be known to be appreciated. I have prescribed it lanrel v 
with the best results. W. B. G. 

Apothecary, H.M. India Medical Service 
Sold in Tins, Is. lid, and 28. 9d. each, by all Druggists. 

"lifOBE LIGHT II! with a Guaranteed 

-*-'-*- Savi ng o f ao per cent., can be obtained bv th« 
SS-^ISQ^^I^IKE'S SELF-ACTING 6as 
REGULATOP, which can be SBEN in OPERA 
TION DAILY aj 7. JOHN STREET, ADELPHI 
W.C. Boergetic AGERTS WANTED in every Town 
not repretcDted. ' 



SINGER'S 

SEWING 

MACHINES 

MORE POPULAR THAN EVER. 

SALES EXCEED HALF-A-MILLION AjSHSTUALLY 
DURING THE YEAR 1881 THE SALES AMOUNTED 



TO 



SINGER'S 



561,036 

SEWING 



MACHINES 



MACHINES 

ARE THE 
SIMPLEST. CHEAPEST, AND BEST 

FOR EVERT DESCRIPTION OF SEWING. 
PRICE FROM JQ^ ^'Q 



ON HIRE 



AT 




FEB WEEK. 



WITH OPTION OP PURCHASE, 
AND WITHOUT ADDITION TO THE PRICE. 



AT THE PRESTON GUILD, September, i882, 

SINGER'S 

SEWING 

MACHINES 

Received THE HIGHEST AWARD. 



BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

WHY are several Manufacturers now making Imitations of 

The Singer Manufacturing Company's Machines ? The 

public will draw their own inference — 

GOLD IS CONTINUALLY COUNTERFEITED, BRASS & TIN NEVER. 

TO AVOID DECEPTION, 

BUT ONLY AT THE OFFICES OF 

The Singer Manufacturing Compy. 

CHIEF COUNTING HOUSE IN THE UNITED KINGDOM— 

39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAPSIDE, 

x-.03sriD03sr, b.o.. 

And 342 Branch Offices in all the Principal Towns. 
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MESSES. LONGMANS & GO.'S 

LIST OF STAN DABD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY 

LORD MACAULAY'S WORKS AND LIFE. 



LIFE and LETTERS of LORD MACAULAY. By 

tbe Right Hon. O O. Trev^lyan, M.P. 

POPULAR EDITION, i vol., crown 8?o, 6f. 
CABINET EDITION, a volt., poitSvo. xtt. 
LIBRARY EDITION, a roU., 8vo, with Portrait, 36f. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND from the ACCESSION 

of TAMES the SECOND :- 

STUDENT'S EDITION, a vols., crown 8fo, pnce xif. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, 4 vols., crown 8vo, x6s. 
CABINET EDITION, 8 vols., pott 8vo, 481. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 5 vols.. 8vo, £i, 

CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS :— 

STUDENT'S EDITION, i vol.. crown 8vo, 6t. 

PEOPLE'S EDITION, a vols., crown 8vo, 8'. 

CABINET EDITION. 4 volt., post 8vo, a4S. 

LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols., Svo, 361. ,^ ._^v 

CHEAP EDITION, i vol., crown 8vo, 3s. 6d., sewed, 41. Cd., cloth. 

LAYS of ANCIENT ROME:— 

Illaitratrd by G. Scharf, fcp. 4to, t:s. Imperial i6mo, 10s. 6d. 

With /yRy and T/fE ARUfADA, i6mo, 3s. 6d. 

The same, illustrated by J. R. Wegudio, Woodcuts by G. Pearson, crown 
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MADAME NECKER AND HER FRIENDS.* 

It is somewhat difficult to realise what 
seem to us the fantastic ideas and senti- 
ments of a time when the gospel of the 
French Revolution was undreamed of; 
when society fluttered on the edge of a 
volcano; when king and noble, and 
statesman and soldier, were heaping up for 
themselves wrath against the day of wrath, 
and-the people, mad with the wrongs of cen- 
turies, were preparing in their blind fury 
to involve all in a common ruin— only 
anxious for revenge— careless what de- 
struction they wrought. It is sad to think 
how potent is brute force, and how with- 
out it, since the world was young, no great 
abuse has been uprooted, no great triumph 
won. As it has been with the destiny of 
the Control which spoiled the Egyptians ; 
as it has been in the case of Ireland ; as 
it was when America had to wipe from 
herself the stain of slavery, there is ever 
the appeal to arms, and the shattering of 
many a social tie, and the loss of many a 
noble life. Here we see the rise and pro- 
gress of the French Revolution. Our 
author, as was to be expected, takes the 
side of Necker, and urges, not without 
some show of reason, that if he had had 
his way, if, in an evil hour, the Queen and 
the Court had not got rid of him, France 
might have been saved those fearful 
atrocities, those awful massacres of brave 
men and fair women, the memory of 
which can never pass away. Necker's 
daughter also fills a large portion of the 
canvas painted by Vicomte d'Hausson- 
▼iUe, and we get a better opinion of 
her than is generally entertained in Eng- 
land, where her Ulents, and her wit, and 
her love of display, had associated her 
name with not a little of ridicule, in spite 
of the fact that she was at one time talked 
of as a fitting bride of our William Pitt, 
and did actually decline a Prince of the 
illustrious German house which has done 
so much to fill royal nurseries, and to 
keep the house of Hanover on the Eng- 
lish throne. In these volumes Madame 
de Stael comes off with flying colours. 
She seems to have been true as steel to 
her husband, her father especially, and 
her friends — virtues not often to be ob- 
served in good society in France, when mon- 
archy was expiring, and a Republic of justice 
and virtue, and of the rights of man, was 
expected to rise with healing in its wings. 



• The Salon of Madame Necker. By Vicomte d' Haus- 
somrille. Translanted from the French by Henry M. 
Tiollope. In Two Vols. London : Chapman at Hall. i8«. 



Her fortune was devoted to saving her 
friends from the guillotine by smuggling 
them out of Paris. Coppet, where 
Madame Necker retired to die sadly, 
and where the family archives are pre- 
served, is now the property of Madame 
la Comtesse d*Haussonville, the daughter 
of the Duchess de Broglie, who was the 
daughter of Madame de Stael. 

Of the group of high-born ladies and free- 
thinking philosophers, Madame Necker, 
born Susanne Curchod — the daughter of 
the Protestant minister of Crassier, a Swiss 
village just on the borders of France, and 
the Canton de Vaud — was the centre 
figure. Beautiful, accomplished, witty, 
she attracted the attention of Gibbon, 
whose conduct to the lady is described in 
far harsher terms than in that autobio- 
graphy in which the author of the 
** Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire" 
relates it to us. Forbidden by his father 
to marry, Gibbon says, "I sighed as a 
lover, I obeyed as a son. My wound was 
insensibly healed by time, absence, and 
the habits of a new life. My cure was 
accelerated by a faithful report of the 
tranquillity and cheerfulness of the lady 
herself, and my love subsided in friend- 
ship and esteem.'* As to the tran- 
quillity of the lady under her desertion, 
that is a delusion abundantly disproved by 
the letters reprinted here for the first time. 
In England, Gibbon seems to have treated 
the lady shamefully — taking no notice of 
herforfour years beyond sending to her his 
first essay on the study of literature, and 
then suddenly breaking off the engage- 
ment. The reader will be of the opinion 
of Rousseau, <* Mr. Gibbon is not my man, 
and I do not think he will suit Made- 
moiselle Curchod. Whoever does not feel 
her value is not worthy of her, but he who 
has been able to feel and has then refused, 
it is contemptible." There is something 
encouraging, however, in this story of dis 
appointed love. Three years later, on his 
way through Paris, Gibbon found Suzanne 
Curchod married, and sought an interview, 
which one would have thought embarrass- 
ing to both parties. Necker went 
quietly to bed leaving Gibbon tHe-h'tHe 
with his wife. " It is making an old lover 
of mighty little consequence," writes the 
historian to his friend Lord Sheffield. A 
little after, Necker and his wife paid Lon- 
don a visit, where they again met Gibbon. 
After this they seem to have renewed their 
friendly intercourse. At one time the 
historianseems to have meditated marriage, 



Madame Necker writes: "Beware of 
creating such a bond for yourself in the 
latter half of your life. The marriage which 
makes two people happy in their mature 
age is that which they had contracted 
when they were young. It is only in 
?that way the knot can become per- 
fectly tied; tastes become reciprocal, 
the feelings of each prove to be the 
same, — ideas become common — the 
intellectual faculties graft themselves upon 
the other — one's whole existence has its 
double, and life is but a prolongation of 
youth." Perhaps the advice recom- 
mended itself to Gibbon. At any rate, for 
the remainder of his existence he was con- 
tented with single blessedness. 

From poverty, and misery, and remorse, 
Suzanne Curchod was saved by her for- 
tunate marriage with M. Necker. She 
had been taken to Paris to live with a 
young widow, to whom Necker — a financier 
from Geneva — came to pay his addresses. 
The story goes that the widow, in order to 
rid herself of her admirer got him to trans- 
fer his addresses to her young companion, 
saying to herself, "they will bore each 
other to death, that will give them some- 
thing to do." The happy pair, however, 
had no such foreboding. " I am marrying 
a man," wrote the lady, " whom I should 
believe to be an angel, if his great love for 
me did not show his weakness." In his 
way the husband was equally satisfied. "I 
account myself as happy as it is possible 
for a man to be," he wrote to a mutual 
friend; and to the end of the chapter there 
was no flaw in that matrimonial life. In 
his rise in the world it is manifest how 
Necker was aided by his wife, who gathered 
around her the wits of Paris in the Hotel 
Lablanc on a Sunday. She was advised 
to choose that day, so as not to interfere 
with the Mondays and Wednesdays of 
Mdle. Geofrin^ nor the Tuesdays of Hel- 
vetius, or the Thursdays and Sundays of 
Baron d'Holbach. Even now the name 
of some of the guests, such as Marmontel, 
the Abb6 Morellct, Diderot, and Grimm, 
awaken the interest of the English reader. 
Naturally Madame Necker's friends feared 
for her religious principles. Her reply was 
charitable, at any rate : '* I have friends 
who are atheists ; but why not ? They are 
friends who are to be pitied." Many 
were the foreigners attracted to her bril- 
liant circle. One was the English Am- 
bassador, Lord Stormont, another the 
Italian Abb^ GalianL Some were hard 
to please. The Abb4 Mo^ell^r^ip^hed 
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Madame Necker, because " she forbade 
her guests to discuss religious questions." 
The Abb^ Galiani found fault with her 
because **she possessed virtue, and be- 
cause she maintained the cold demeanour 
of decency." Actresses came to her 
salon to give recitations ; young aiuhors 
to read their plays or poems ; candidates 
for the Academy to beat up support; 
and ladies, few at first, but ulti- 
mately amongst them were some of 
the proudest dames of the great world 
"Ladies," wrote Madame Necker, "are 
in converiation as those light layers of 
cotton-wool in a box packed with porce- 
lain ; we do not pay much attention to 
them , but if they were taken away everything 
would be broken." It was a work of 
time ere Madame Necker could get the 
ladies to rally round her. If the truth 
must be told, among the men of letters 
who visited at the Hotel Lablanc, some 
were not married ; and there were others, 
like Diderot, who were no( at all anxious 
that their wives should be seen with them 
in public Alas ! many of these ladies had 
to die on the guillotine, as did the timid 
little bird — as Madame du Deffaux called 
her^the Duchesse de Lauzant, who had 
the weakness to love her husband, but 
the dignity to hide it from everybody. 
When Buffon died, Mdme. Necker was by 
his bedside. He left to her the breakfast- 
service in chioa, given him by Prince 
Henry of Prussia, and that is still pre- 
served at Coppet, and so is the case con- 
taining Mdme. Necker's portrait — the con- 
templation of which cheered the philoso- 
pher in his dying hour. As an illustra- 
tion of the esteem in which Madame 
Necker was held by the wits, it may be 
mentioned that one of them, Mr. Thomas, 
argued for immortality on the impossi- 
bility that such a soul, so perfect as that 
of Madame Necker, should be annihilated 
together with its fragile covering. It is 
thus our author describes 

The Chmrm/eur of Ha«ABi« Hacker. 

When, acoording to her own forcible expres- 
sion, the tiger's paw came upon her in the 
midst of her happiness, when her wandering 
and unhappy thought was too strong within 
her, she would taVe np a pen, and upon the 
first pieoe of paper that came to her hand give 
expression to all her sadness, sometimes elo- 
quently and with the bitter hardness of des- 
pair. She was one of thoee souls whom God, 
according to Lacordaire, has brought near to 
the infinite, and who suffer from the bound- 
aries in which they are confined. She had re- 
ceived very much from life, and she demanded 
more. Carried along by the ardour of her 
thoughts, she was e^er knocking and bruising 
herself against that immovable barrier which 
chains man and all the greatness ol his desires 
within such a narrow cirole. 

The somewhat stiif reserve in which Mme. 
Necker voluntarily held herself, hid from her 
own eye the melancholy and impassioned side 
of her nature. Warned by experience that 
the natural warmth of her heart might lead 
her into trouble, tormented by a scrupnlons 
conscience ever urffinff some point of duty, as 
she advanced in life the idea became more and 
more fixed in her mind not to leave anything 
to chance nor to the impulse of the moment, 
but to test her own smaUest actions as though 



they were serious matters requiring considera- ' 
tion. At one time, under the title Maxims neees- 
$aryfor my happiness, she drew out for her 
own guidance a certain number of rules of con- 
duct, founded upon wisdom and upon virtue, 
and to which she invariably gave the formula : 
Always to have before my mind . . . , for- 
pfetting that she migh^. very well accomplish 
her good object without its being continually 
in her thoughts. At another time, in a collec- 
tion of small pieces which she entitled Journal 
of my failings and^my faults, with the best means 
not to do the same things again, she registered 
day after day with a touching humility her 
hasty moments, or things left undone in her 
daily duty for which she thought she ought to 
reproach herself. Ind again, to assure her- 
self that she might not spend her time in such 
a way as afterwards to give her a feeling of 
sorrow, she noted down every evening how she 
had spent each hour of the day from when 
she got up to when she went to bed. And 
ahto, to fortify her conscience, she endeavoured 
to plan out her days according to a certain 
system which she hoped to be able always to 
follow. She then began a journal, on the 
firat page of which she wrote, Journal of the 
expenditure of my time, and she continues: — 
" God has given me twenty -four hours to spend 
every day ; this is the journal which must be 
my guide, for I have only one object — to please 
the most perfect of all men and to fulfil the 
task which He has entrusted to me. God 
shall be the moving power and the end of all 
mv actions, the predominating thought to 
which they must all tend ; but He does not 
exact from me too long contemplations. I am 
a faithful servant, unceasingly occupied in my 
Master's interests, but He cannot remain too 
long in converse with me, knowing full well 
that His peifectiouR haive raised Him too far 
above me to allow Him to be importuned with 
my talk. I will therefore devote ten minutes 
in the evening to implore His protection, and 
twenty minutes in the morning to show Him 
how I have employed my time the preceding 
day, to ask for His help, and to renew my reso- 
lutions, so that my ideas may be all the day 
present before me. Let me now see how I 
ought to employ my time to please God." 

Still going on with the examination of her 
life, she found that she had seven claims upon 
her : her husband, her child, her friends, the 
poor, the household duties, society, her dress ; — 
and after having determined upon the number 
of hoars she ought to give every day to each 
one of these claims, she began by keeping a 
sort of day-book divided into seven parts, in 
which she proposed to herself to set down this 
new kind of book-keeping and to assure herself 
by a general casting up of the accounts at the 
end of each month, that each one of the claims 
had apportioned to it the time and place which 
she had at first intended. Is it necessary to 
add that the day-book was soon put aside, and 
that the exigencies of her daily life, much 
stronger than all these ingenious schemes, soon 
shattered into atoms their artificial frame- j 
work? 

Necker's career in public life is given at 
greater length than one would imagine 
from the tale of the work, which is also 
more destitute of anecdote than one 
would have anticipated. There is some- 
thing infinitely sad in the last hours 
of a woman who had done so much for 
society, and to whom society owed so 
much. It is pleasanter to turn to the 
following reminiscences of 

Bmjlt at Castle Coppet. 

A reminiscence more interesting than that 
of the baptism of the little Geneve, and which 
also relates to the Comte de Dohna's owner- 
ship of Coppet, is that Bayle, the author of 
the DieUonnaire Historiqu^ et Critique, stayed 



there for some^ time within its walls. Ba^le 
at that time was twenty^three years old, and 
he had already abjured the CalviniBtic re- 
ligion professed by his parents, and had after- 
wards embraced it again. His parents there- 
fore judged it expedient, by way of training 
his volatile principles of faith, to send him to 
Geneva. But Bayle found that living at Geneva 
was too costly for his means. He did not wish 
to accept the position of a second-class school- 
master which was offered to him, because, as 
be said in a letter to his father, " those sort of 
men are treated as though they were the very 
antipodes of true merit ; they are perpetually 
held up to ridicule, so that a man ought to 
have the teeth of Saturn if he wants to crunch 
tl\at stone." He accepted, however, an offer 
made to bim by the Comte de Dohna as tutor 
to his two children ; though it appears that 
this appointment was not very remunerative, 
— and in this way he became established at 
Coppet. 

Bayle had other occupations than those (^ 
teaching the voung Counts Latin, history, 
geography and even heraldry — a science in 
which he confesses himself to be very ignorant. 
He was also employed as secretary to the 
Comte de Dohna himself; at one time to 
write for him trifling letters ; at another the 
Count, who prided himself upon his military 
knowledge, made him look through the ancient 
authors to find " the real Latin words of the 
different grades in the army as th^ are now 
called." In a letter dated from Coppet, Bayle 
adds, that" this was not always an easy mat- 
ter for one of very small understanding, for I 
did not notice that they had all this apparatus 
of subaltern officers that we have nowadays, 
and I find it very difficult to say sergeant in 
Latin without using a paraphrase. But this 
is what the Count requires." We need not, 
therefore, be astonished that Bayle. who was 
kept very hard at work and received but small 
payment, left Coppet in the month of May 
1674. But we may remark as characteristie 
of the indifference which men in the seven- 
teenth century had for the beauties of nature 
that we find nowhere in Bayle's works, nor in 
his correspondence, any signs of apprsdatiini 
of the lakes and mountains among which he 
had lived during some few years of his youth. 
In the many letters that he wrote from Coppet» 
there is not one in which there is a single 
line giving any description of the scenery, or 
which might nut have been written equally 
well from any one of the flat districts either in 
France or in Germanv. And in the castle it- 
self there is nothing left to show that he had 
once lived there ; and though it might be inter- 
esting to point out to visitors the room which 
Bayle had occupied, this would not, in truth, 
be possible except by means of one of thoee 
subterfuges of which we find everywhere ao 
many instances. 

As to the translation, we can only take 
exception to the way in which the word 
** dissimulate** is used, which, we fancy, fails 
to give the French author's real meaning. 



THE OLD TESTAMENT.^ 
The object of this volume, as explained 
by the author in the Preface, is " to give, 
in a short form and in simple language, 
such elementary information about the 
character and contents of the books of the 
Old Testament as may be gathered, by 
those who have time and opporttinity, 
from a study of the books themselves, or 
from larger and more technical treatises 



• Introductory Hints to English Readns of tlie <Md 
Testament. By the Rev. John A. Crots, M.A* toHisat 
LoPRmans, Green, and Co. 188 ?. Pric« ju 6a. 
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on the subject, but which it may be con- 

venient to some readers of the Bible to 

[ have thrown together in this shape.'* 

I First, there is placed before us a very 

clear, condensed, and skilful abstract of 

I the contents of the Historical Books of 

I the Old Testament ; then follow chapters 

on questions of Biblical criticism, giving 

with simplicity and brevity some of the 

results which critical inquiry has attained 

as to composition of the historical books, 

the character of the earlier history, and so 

on. A second part of the volume is 

devoted to "The Poetical Books;-' a 

third part to "The Prophetical Books; *' 

and there is a final chapter on " The Canon 

of the Old Testament*' 

Mr. Cross appears to us to have per- 
formed a delicate task in a very successful 
and useful manner. We entirely agree 
with him when he says, " There can be 
no doubt but that some^ at least, of the 
unbelief which now prevails is due to the 
fact that many persons have been taught, 
as children, opinions about the Bible 
which the stronger reason and increasing 
education of maturer years have made it 
impossible for them to retain, and that in 
rejecting the error they have thrown away 
the truth with it" Mr. Cross, however, 
is fully alive to the fact that " it is not 
necessary, nor would it be right, to turn 
the scriptural education of the young into 
a series of lessons on Biblical criticism ; " 
and he points out with emphasis that, 
" the mistake of adopting too negative a 
style of teaching is one that ^nay easily 
be made." But, even in the teaching of 
the young, it is impossible, as it is unde- 
sirable, wholly to ignore conclusions 
which have been reached, on sufficient 
evidence, as to the human sources and 
characteristics of the literature which 
makes up the Old Testament There is 
great force and significance in the remark 
that "children should not be allowed to 
believe, as too many have been taught, 
that doubtful matters of history are part 
of a perfect Divine revelation, or that 
the morality and wisdom of a compara- 
tively rude age are the highest attain- 
able by mankind, because the record of 
which is to be found 4n the Bible.'" 

The problem which must occupy the 
earnest attention of anyone who has 
undertaken to teach the Holy Scriptures, 
with any due degree of appreciation of the 
immense power which the Bible has exer- 
cised for good over the moral and re- 
ligious history of mankind, and with any 
capacity for understanding in what a real 
sense this Book is entitled to be regarded 
as a Divine revelation to the world, is how 
"to avoid as much as possible allowing 
the minds of the young to receive any 
wrong impressions about the Bible, which 
may prove dangerous to their faith when 
they grow older," and at the same time to 
cherish in them that reverence and regard 
for the Scriptures which cannot be des- 
troyed without unspeakable loss. The tone 
of jaunty superiority, or of supercilious 



contempt, in which some half-educated 
persons, with a smattering of second-hand 
"Biblical criticism," often venture to speak 
both of the authors and of the substance of 
the books of the Old Testament, is as super- 
ficial as it is mischievous. We should not 
like to determine between the culpability of 
those who adopt this strain in addressing 
themselves to the young and ignorant, 
and that of those who, with ostrich-like 
folly, persist in ignoring the " new light " 
which scholarship is throwing upon the 
composition and sources of these ancient 
books, or in calling such light " darkness " 
and in denouncing those who disseminate 
it, as enemies of the truth and infidels of 
the worst type. Both types of teachers 
are profoundly in the wrong ; and both 
may be recommended to examine care- 
fully the volume before us with a view to 
finding an example of " a more excellent 
way." Particularly we call the attention 
of such readers to the remark : "there are 
many subjects connected with the Bible on 
which we may well be diffident in express- 
ing an opinion, when the wisest men and 
the best scholars are not agreed about them. 
Such an attitude of mind on points which 
are comparatively of little importance need 
not interfere with sincerity in believing, 
or with decision in teaching more essen- 
tial truth." 

As an example ot Mr. Cross's style, 
and as an indication of the standpoint 
which he occupies, we may quote a 
passage or two. After giving a brief 
account of the theory that the historical 
portions of the Pentateuch were con- 
structed by putting together ancient 
documents and traditions, Mr. Cross 
observes that the documentary theory ex- 
plains difficulties. He remarks on the 
ComposliI«ii of the Historical Books. 
Thoagh we may not be prepared at present 
to accept the reconstructive theories of the 
critics, and may have to wait a long time yet 
before we can say for certain what permanent 
results will follow from their labours in this 
direction, there are some important conclusions 
which follow from the discovery that the 
Historical Books contain fragments of earlier 
compositions. This discovery affords the 
obvious solution of many difficulties which 
have long puzzled careful readers of the Bible. 
Anyone who is accustomed to the use of the 
ordinary Biblical commentaries may remember 
many forced and unnatural interpretAtions of 
the toxt, which have been proposed for the 
purpose of reconciling contradictory or other- 
wise inconsistent passages in the Historical 
Books. The true explanation of many of the 
inconsistencies between different parts of these 
books is evidently to be found in the fact that 
the irreconcilable passages are extracts from 
independent earlier writings. We do not mean 
by this that the later writers did not aim at 
presenting the entire history as a harmonions 
whole. On the contrary, a careful study of 
their work— of the Flood narrative, for in- 
stance, or of the history of the life and times 
of Abraham, will show that the greatest care 
was taken, and much skill exercised, in the 
endeaTOur to construct a consecutire narrative 
out of the different traditions or other mate- 
rials with which the compilers had to deal. It 
affords a striking proof of the respect with 
which the earlier reminiscences were treated 
by the literary workmen of later times, that 



they preferred to allow these pieces to stand 
exactly as they found them rather than to 
make alterations in them, even in cases where 
the inconsistencies between the component 
parts manifestly intei^ered with the success 
of their efforts to harmonise the whole. 

Further interesting obsenrations follow 
on the same point. We turn, howeveri 
to a passage "which relates to the mira- 
culous elements contained in some of 
these ancient narratives. This is the 
view which Mr. Cross takes of the 

Historical Truth of the Exotfus. 

It is easy to see that the numbers of the 
Israelites who marched out of Egypt, as they 
are given in the Pentateuch^ are too large 
to M reconciled with other passages in the 
history of these times; and the artificial 
character of the present narrative, as well as 
the legendary nature of some of the materials 
from which it has been compiled, betray them- 
selves in many particulars. But it is impossible 
to doubt that the stox v is foonded on fact, and 
that it is true in its leading features. Some 
of the narratives relating to this period are, no 
doubt, of very early daiS, and were, perhaps, 
almost contemporaneous with the events to 
which they refer. In any case, we may accept 
as indisputable facts of history the sojourn of 
the Hebrew people in Egypt afcer their migra- 
tion from the East, their departure from Egypt 
under the guidance of Moses, their escape 
from their pursuers through the Bed Sea, tne 
influence of Moses as a great legislator and 
Divine teacher on the future character and 
institutions of the people, and their occupa- 
tion of the land of Canaan, after his death, 
nnder the command of his successor, Joshua. 
Wherever we look in the books of the Old 
Testament, in the Psalms and the prophetical 
writings, as well as in the historr, we find 
traces of the deep impression which these 
events made upon the national mind of Israel. 
The stories of "the wondrous works in the 
land of Ham," and " the fearful things by the 
Red Sea," of the days when the Almighty led 
His people " like sheep, by the hand of Moses 
and Aaron," were the constant subiecta of their 
thoughts. They were themes for thanksgiving 
in the happiest days ; they were the founda- 
tion of their hopes in adversity ; they were to 
Israel, as a nation, what the ineffaceable 
memories of the days of childhood are to each 
of us individually an abiding infiuence upon 
the character for ever. 

It must be borne in mind — and the samQ 
remark will apply elsewhere — that the import- 
ance of these great occurrences to the Jewish 
people and to mankind at large does not 
depend upon the miraculous details or the 
poetical embellishments of the narrative in 
which they are recorded, but upon the reality 
of the great facts themselves, and the results 
that followed from them. It is not because 
we read of Moses* rod being turned into a 
serpent, or of the waters of the sea or the 
river standing upon an heap, of the walls of 
Jericho falling down, or the sun and the moon 
standing still, that we see the hand of God in 
Hebrew history. But when wo take a wider 
view of things, and see how the long course 
of events resulted in the preservation of the 
Jewish people, and in the progress and puri- 
fication of their national religion, until its 
further development in Christianity, then we 
understand, as far as we can be said to under- 
stand anything on these subjects, how the 
Providence of God was specially manifested in 
the deliverance of the Israelites from Egypt, 
in their occupation of the Land of Canaan, and 
in the rest of that long series of events of 
which these two formed a part. 

There are still those to whom a view 
such as that given above will come with 
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something like a shock, creating uneasi- 
ness and alarm. We ourselves have no 
desire to see the instruments of Biblical 
criticism put into unskilful hands. To do 
so is like putting edged tools into the hands 
of a child. The wise and thoughtful 
who are acquainted with the results of 
such criticism, however, will »know what 
limitations those results impose upon the 
teacher. And, in more ways than one, it 
may be a good thing for teachers to con- 
sider that, by " drawing special attention 
to those things in the Bible to which 
reason and conscience bear independent 
testimony, we shall both impress these 
truths themselves upon the minds of the 
young, and secure that their attachment 
to the Bible shall be built upon a founda- 
tion which cannot be shaken." 



GARIBALDI.' 



The Camicia Rossa was a born hero of 
romance. He had uncommon beauty, 
extraordinary physical strength and agility ; 
no one could leap or ride, row or swim 
equal to him; he was possessed of in- 
domitable courage, incomparable gene- 
rosity, knight-errantry, and led a wild, 
adventurous life, constantly fighting by 
land and sea. All these attributes sup- 
plied food for the poets and romancists, 
who seized on him with avidity, and made 
him their own to an extent that threatened 
to rob history of her fair share in his 
glory. While he still lived and walked 
and talked among us on earth, he was a 
** legendary hero," whose early life was 
shrouded in poetic mystery like a Byronic 
corsair, or a Paladin crusader. Dumas' 
Memoir, written at the moment when the 
hero's fame blazed up like a meteor flash 
in his native land, is little else than the in- 
vention of the romancer's brain, so highly- 
coloured are the few facts of which he had 
possessed himself. Ever since the world has 
been flooded with sketches, descriptions, 
recollections, incidents of his life, accounts 
of his campaigns, memoirs — an immense 
amount of brilliant writing in prose as well 
as verse, but nothing that could be called 
a connected and trustworthy biography. 
The long period of his first exile, spent in 
the service of the wild republics of South 
America, was neglected, or erroneously de- 
scribed. And yet the experiences of those 
twelve years of his youth were potent in- 
fluences in forming the man and the 
soldier, as he appeared later on our con- 
tinent, like some heaven-sent deliverer of 
a mythical age. It seemed an unnecessary 
and thankless office to inquire into his 
origin and past life. We never think of 
asking about the birth and antecedents of 
St. George — enough for us that he slew 
the dragon ; and it would have half spoiled 
the flavour of Garibaldi's heroic deeds to 
inquire too minutely into the particulars of 
his early life, and where and how he had 
learned the art of war. 



* Garibaldi. By Giuseppe Guerzoni. With Documents 
pablished and anpublished. Topographical Plans, and a 
Fac-nmile. Two Volumes. Florence : G. Barbera. 1889. 



Mr. Theodore Bent, about a year ago, 
broke the spell, and undertook to show 
that the Camicia Rossa, so long apostro- 
phised as the emblem and personification 
of liberty and nationality, was but an 
ordinary garment after all, with nothing 
magical in it if we only examined it 
closely. His work recalls a disagreeable 
exercise to which a schoolmaster used to 
condemn us in the days of our youth, 
that of converting poetry into prose. Mr. 
Bent has reduced Garibaldi to prose with 
a vengeance. In return for the desecra- 
tion of our poetic ideal we ex[>ected to 
be indemnified by the solid benefit of a 
faithful and circumstantial contribution 
to the pages of history. In this we have 
been disappointed ; the poets and roman- 
cers are not more inaccurate than this 
matter-of-fact and common-place writer; 
and we are naturally more disposed to be 
indulgent to the slips of poets and ro- 
mancers than to those of iconoclasts.* 

Garibaldi*s fame, however, may be safely 
left to the care of his countrymen, and he 
has found his true and natural biographer 
in an intimate friend and follower, who 
is conscientious and painstaking in the 
extreme, and spares no fatigue to arrive 
at facts if they are of any importance in 
explaining events or elucidating charac- 
ter, but he never dwells on the trivialities 
which newspaper correspondents delight 
in relating, nor wastes time with apocry- 
phal stories. Speaking of a well-known 
diflerence between Generals Garibaldi and 
Fanti in Central Italy in 1859 he says : — 

The dispute continued, and Fanti said he 
would resign sooner than cede. King Victor 
Emmanuel, to whom everything that happened 
in the Peninsula was known, resolved to inter- 
vene with the force of his authority, calling 
to his presence General Garibaldi, to hear his 
advice, and, writing a kind letter to Fanti, 
asking him to desist from his propositions, or 
lay down his office and return to him, leaving 
the sole command to Garibaldi, and the risk of 
an undertaking of which he did not approve. 
The two generals obeyed the august invita- 
tion. Garibaldi immediately set out, and, 
arriving on October 27 at Turin, had an 
interview of four hours with the King, about 
which many stories were told, and still con- 
tinue to be told. But nothing certain or pre- 
cise transpired. What did Victor Emmanuel 
say to the popular captain ? What reply did 
he make to his King ? There are some fortunate 
historians who possess the ring of Alcina, and 
can penetrate invisibly into the palace, in- 
visibly listen to the interviews held in the 
most secret chambers, and in the same manner 
issue forth to proclaim to the credulous and 
happly multitude what they have heard. To 
us this gift has not been conceded, and, not 
being able or wishing to spread for truth our 
own divinations, we modestly content ourselves 
with suggesting what seems to us the most 
reasonable conjectures.f 



* A book compiled rn the most inexact information, 
offering neitbtr documents nor authorities, and on the sab- 

{'ect of the visit tp England only, may lend a little light or 

t The foilowiDg note will help to explain what passed 
in ihe interv'cw :— -*' November »3, > 859.— -According to 
jour Majesty's desire, I start on the 93rd from Gmoa lor 
Caprera, ani I shall de«m myself fortunate whenever you 
will avail your&tif of my poor service. My dismissal, 
atke.l from the Government of Tuscany and General 
Faotij I have not yet obtained. I pray your Mairsty 
to dfign to order it to be conceded to me. With 
reepectful affection, I am, your Majesty's most devoted. 
Garibaldi." 



Signer Guerzoni, author of the " Life of 
Nino Bixio/' was Garibaldi's secretary for 
many years, and so had the best oppor- 
tunity of knowing his chiefs most secret 
thoughts and studying all the traits of his 
character, in the frank and unguarded in- 
tercourse which such relations entail He 
has confined his narrative to what he knows 
himself, what he has learned from friends 
of unquestionable honesty, from documents 
and letters, to which he has been allowed 
access, and finally from Garibaldi's MS. 
memoirs written by himself, fragments of 
which he gave as a present to his secre- 
tary, the rest of which remains sealed up 
in the possession of Menotli Garibaldi It 
is a most attractive book to anyone anxious 
to know the truth about that eventful 
career and the important interests that 
revolved round it. The author has known 
how to reconcile the loyalty of a biographer 
and friend with the candour of an honest 
historian in a manner which ought to be 
commended. No fault or weakness of his 
hero is concealed or denied, but,in spite of 
them, he remains a hero still, not only in 
the eyes of his faithful soldier and secre- 
tary, but also to the reader, whose entire 
sympathies are enlisted on his behalf, from 
the beginning to the end of the book. 

The history of his soldiering and sea-far- 
ing life in Brazil and Uruguay is related 
fully ; and here we have at last the true 
account of the marriage with Anita, who 
has been falsely represented as having 
abandoned a husband, when she eloped 
with the Italiano corsair. Garibaldi met 
her at a moment when he was sunk in de- 
spondency and grief for the loss of his 
whole crew, many of them dear friends, by 
shipwreck ; and, Othello like, he modestly 
attributed his success to the pity his mis- 
fortunes inspired. " Sweet mother of my 
children," he writes in his memoirs, " she 
first knew me in trouble, and my misery 
more than my merit bound her to me and 
made her dedicate her life to me." 

But Garibaldi, it seems, had thought 
of marrying before he ever saw her, and 
was prepared to fall in love as soon as his 
eye lighted on a girl that pleased him. 
Fortunately his instinct guided him aright, 
for he made up his mind with the rapidity 
of a lightning flash. Let us hear his 
biographer : — 

Garibaldrs Woelnir of Anita. 

The loss of so many dear companions, es- 
pecially Camiglia and Mutm, weighed him 
down with a profound sadness. He felt alone 
upon the earth, and was consoions of immense 
void in his heart ; life seemed insupportable. 
It was then that for the first time tkie idea of 
matrimony flashed across his mind. Up to 
that day the coniug^ state seemed so ill 
adapted to his wandering and adventurous life, 
that he had regarded it as an impossible event. 
Bat after the shipwreck, the current of his 
thoughts changed. He felt the need of sup- 
pljing, in some way, the lost friends ; to find 
a faithful and loving soul to share with him 
the battles of life, to render lees hard tJie 
solitude of his exile. He had Bossetti, it ia 
true, whom he loved like a brother ; but the 
duties of his office obliged Bossetti to live at 
, a distance, and rare were the occasions when 
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he could see him. Besides^ the friendship 
of a man, however strong, did not any longer 
Batiflfy him ; it was a woman's heart that he 
needed, a woman entirely and inlissolubly 
his ; and when he found the right one he took 
her. 

One evening he stood on deck, occupied 
with these thoughts, looking upon the shore, 
when he saw on the mole a group of women 
and girls. At first their forms passed un- 
noticed before him, but by degrees bis eye, and 
perhaps his heart, fixed upon one, and he stopped 
to contemplate her. She was a joung woman in 
the bloom of health and strength, gif ted with a 
sort of irregular masculine beauty. She was 
the ideal woman that Garibaldi was in search 
ot. Before he had spoken to her or heard her 
speak, by some invisible and magic spark 
which kindles love, the Mizgardo lored her. 
She also had remarked the blond leonine head 
of the foreign sailor who watched her day 
after day. She felt the fascination of that 
glance, the touch of the magic spark, and 
secretly gave her heart to him who offered his. 
One evening Garibaldi resolved to delay no 
longer, and went to the girl's home. His heart 
beat violently, but held a firm resolution. At 
the door he met a man, who, perhaps, know- 
ing something of tlie gallant Italian, or in 
obedience to a custom of the country, invited 
him in to take a cup of coffee. Garibaldi said 
he would have entered even without an invita- 
tion, but it rendered his design more easy. He 
took an opportunity of whispering to the object 
of his devotion, ** Maiden, will you be mine? " 
to which she replied only by a look, which 
contained the promise of unutterable love. 
Some evenings after, he returned and carried 
her off, pub her on board the safe refuge of 
his Bio Pardo^ under the formidable protection 
of his cannon and his sailors, and swore before 
heaven to make her his wife.* She was called 
Anita Biberas, and was a native of Merinos, in 
that district of Laguna. The man that Gari- 
baldi met at the door was her father, and those 

. that said it was her husband erred. Anita, how- 
ever, was promised by her father to a man she 

, did not love ; but she was not married, as has 

' been believed. Yielding to her love, she tore 
her father's heart, but did not break faith with 

- any other man. *' If there was guilt/* exclaimed 
Garibaldi," it was all mine. If an innocent 
person baus suffered, I only have to answer for 
it, and I have answered. She is dead, and her 
father is avenged. There, at the month of the 
Eridano, the day on which I hoped to fight 
death for her, as I pressed convulsively her 
pulse to count its lost throbs, as I received upon 
my lips her parting sigh and held a corpse in 
my arms— on that day I recognised the great- 
ness of my fault." 

All Garibaldi's Italian campaigns, from 
1849 to 1867, are minutely related by 
Guerzoni, who followed his chief through 
them all, from 1859 onwards; and familiar 
as we are with the history of those years 
we read this personal narrative with a 
never-flagging interest. We have, also, 
many of Garibalda's stirring addresses to 
the volunteers, private letters to the King 
and other friends, in all of which his 
simple, honest, and self-sacrificing soul is 
mirrored ; and one must feel very 5orry for 
him when his noble schemes are thwarted 
by " f/te vtdpine diplomacy which arrested 
the majestic march of the revolutions^ and 
forgive him if he is sometimes unjust to 
the statesmen who saw things in a differ- 
ent light and consulted expediency. His 
quarrels were all political; personal ani- 
mosity he never seemed to harbour 
against anyone. The good of his country 

* They were legally married at Mootevideo toon after. 



was his sole consideration, and in propor- 
tion as a man loved and served her — or 
made Garibaldi believe he did — ^he was 
dear to him. Victor Emanuel was the 
" Re prode e generoso che Dio ha dato agli 
Italianiy' and he could not choose but 
love him. Victor, in fact, who exercised 
in secret in the Government and be- 
yond the Government, a personal influ- 
ence which Europe was far from suspecting 
the hunter king capable of, had a wonder- 
ful hold over Garibaldi, and often checked 
the headlong fury of the lion by laying a 
caressing hand on his mane. He never 
commanded, only explained his views and 
proffered a request, and rarely did the 
General resist his wish, unless he felt im- 
pelled, as he thought, by a higher power 
to fulfil his mission. For example, early 
in January, i860, Garibaldi, yielding to the 
desire of the King, with regret dissolved the 
society called " Armed Nation," of which 
he was president, consoling himself by 
opening a subscription for the purchase of 
a million guns. But in three months after 
he entered on a most hazardous enterprise, 
to which he knew the King would not agree 
— the invasion of Sicily. Not daring to 
trust himself in a personal interview with 
the sovereign, whose simple word had 
power to disarm him, he left a letter to 
be delivered after his departure : — 
Garibaldi to Victor Ennuanacl. 

May 5, 1860. 

Sire, — The cry of suffering that bas reached 
my ears from Sicily has moved my heart and 
that of some hundreds of my old companions 
in arms. I have not counseUed this insurrec- 
tionary movement of my brothers in Sicily ; 
but from the moment that I heard they were 
risen in the name of Italian unity, of which your 
Majesty is the personification, against the most 
infamous tyranny of our age, I have not hesi- 
tated to put myself at the head of the expedi- 
tion. 

I know well that I embark on a perilous 
undertaking ; but I place my confidence in €K>d 
and in the courage and devotion of my com- 
panions. Our cry of war shall always be, Long 
live the unity of Italy, long live Victor Emma- 
nuel, her first andbravest soldier! If we fail I hope 
that Italy and Liberal Europe will not forget 
that this enterprise was decided on for no 
selfish purpose, but from motives of pure 
patriotism. If we succeed, I shall be proud 
to adorn your Majestj^'s crown with this 
brilliant jewel, on condition, however, that 
your Majesty will oppose the counsels of those 
who would cede this new province to the 
foreigner, as they have done with my native 
land. 

I have not acquainted your Majesty with 

my project ; I feared, in fact, that, with the 

reverence I feel towards you, you would have 

succeeded in persuading me to abandon it. 

I am. Sir, 

Your Majesty^s most devoted subject, 

G. Garibaldi. 

That the volunteers felt it to be a 
desperate undertaking is shown by their 
letters, and the one which General Medici 
addressed to a powerful friend in London, 
telling him about the expedition, and 
begging help, is quite pathetic : — 

Dear Panizzi, do not leave us alone ; let us 
not leave our Garibaldi and his generous com- 
panions alone ! Aid us, aid him ; you can do 
much. Try and collect among a few friends | 



at least enough to buy a steamboat to send 
to him immediatdy, with English flag and 
crew. The quicker it is done, the better it 
will serve the end. 

The story of the marvellous successes 
in Sicily and subsequent conquest of 
Naples, which the author had partly 
related in his " Life of Nino Bixio," is 
here given fully. As Dictator Garibaldi 
had a far more trying part to play than 
in wresting towns and fortresses from the 
hands of Neapolitan armies, marvellous 
as that work seemed. It would be im- 
possible to convey in a short space a faint 
idea of the complications, difficulties, and 
worries that inevitably presented them- 
selves to the new rulers of that miserable 
and ill-governed population, suddenly let 
loose from tyranny to a state bordering on 
anarchy. The disputes and quarrels 
between the Dictator, the pro-dictators, 
and the Ministers at Turin, the impossi- 
bility of satisfying everybody in Naples 
who wanted places and pensions and bread 
ad libitum, in addition to liberty; the 
desire of remaining in office to carry out 
his own political programme, warring with 
his loyalty to Victor Emmanuel, and with 
the desire of the most civilised classes for 
immediate amalgamation with the king- 
dom of North Italy, rendered this epoch 
of Garibaldi's life, though undoubtedly 
the most glorious, at the same time trying 
in the extreme. Victor Emmanuel's march 
southwards, the victories of his army 
over the Pope's foreign mercenaries in the 
Marches, and the uncontrollable will of 
the Neapolitans, manifested in passionate 
demonstrations, to have him for their 
King, brought matters to a climax. There 
was a desperate struggle of intriguers to 
detach Garibaldi from the monarchy to 
which his faith was pledgtd ; Mazzini, re- 
cently arrived, threw, of course, all his in- 
fluence into the Republican balance, and 
added fresh fuel to the dissensions, till 
one of the pro-dictators wrote him a letter 
entreating him to go away, as " his pre- 
sence divided them even without his will- 
ing it," and injured the national cause. 
He replied scornfully and bitterly, re- 
fusing. At last the brave and sensible 
Pallavicino brought matters to a crisis, 
and decided the question of annexation 
by an appeal to the people ; almost with- 
out the Dictator's permission he pro- 
claimed the plebiscite, and the design was 
most successful. The papers with Si 
written on them fell in showers over the 
pavements, and not one No was to be 
seen. " It seemed to have snowed Si all 
night," says Caranti. And fearing that 
this was not enough to convince the 
rulers, the populace resorted to the 
stronger expression of their feelings by 
crying, ^' Death to Mazzini! Zong Live 
Victor Emmanuel,*^ , 

The National Guard prepared an address 
to which thousands of names were at- 
tacked, imploring Garibaldi in the most 
affectionate and reverent tones to bo 
worthy of hinaself, and add this crowning 
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glory to bis famCi of uniting North and 
South Italy. ''The Dictator's carriage 
was filled with showers of St as he passed 
to the Assembly, and the tumult was so 
great that he had to address the people 
from a balcony to quiet them. The 
debate in the Assembly was long and 
animated. At last Pallavicino rose and 
said, ^*Isee I am useless here; permit 
me to retire.'* At that moment General 
Turr, presented the address of the National 
Guard and the citizens to the Dictator. 
He sat for a few minutes in profound 
thought when he read it ; then looked up 
with his usual serene expression, and said, 
solemnly and resolutely, ** I will not have 
any more assemblies ; we must make Italy ! 
And you, dear George, you are not useless 
here ; I beg you to remain at your post, 
and seek to merit theesteemof the Neapo- 
litan people." The annexation was 
decided 



"The lion had triumphed over himaelf," 
says our G^ibaldian hiBtorian, "over his 
memorieB of Nice, his rancours against Cavour, 
the defiance of Farini, the impertinence of 
Fanti over his own ignorance, iUuminating 
with the fiame of the heart the involuntary 
obscurity ofthemind« and from bis pure love 
of country drawing the inspiration of the 
wisest political act of his life." 

Victor Emmanuel was not ignorant of 
the struggles through which Garibaldi 
passed before he went forth to meet him 
with the proud salutation Jie d Italia ! 
and perhaps he ought to have shown more 
consideration and respect to the volunteer 
army. The Garibaldians expressed them- 
selves discontented with his conduct 
towards them, but the only specific charge 
brought against him by any Italian histo- 
rian is the fact that he did not attend the 
review at which he had been expected. In 
this he was "badly advised" indeed, but 
we do not know what the motive that was 
urged to hinder him, and there were so 
many contending elements at work, so 
much variance between Garibaldi and the 
King's councillors, that it is difficult to 
arrive at a correct conclusion on this point. 
To Garibaldi personally he showed every 
honour, and was most anxious to retain 
him in office, but their policy could not be 
reconciled. 

liftst Bays of the Blctator. 

On the 7th of November, the day fixed for 
the solemn entry of Victor Emmanuel into 
Naples, Garibaldi accompanied him in the car- 
riagOj seated on his left, the two pro. dictators 
opposite* under a torrent of rain which spoiled 
the arches, delu^^ed the draperies and fiowers, 
but could not damp the immepse enthusiasm 
of the Nea^litans, intoxicated with the joy of 
that long-sighed for day. It was the last public 
appearance of the Dictator. He was dEfered 
the Order of the S.S. Annunziata, the rank c^ 
field-marshal, other honours and stipends; 
he refused everything. On the 8th November 
he consigned to Victor Emmanuel in the 
throne^room, the plebiscite of the Two Sicilies, 
then addressed to his companioss-in-arms a 
last bellicose adieu, and at daybreak on the 
0th, silently, clandestinely, almost a fugitive, 
followed by Basso and a few others, he em- 
barked on board the WoAhMigtan for Caprera. 
His last words to those who had escorted him 
on board were the same as his farewell to the 



volunteers, "Good-bye; to meet in Eome." 
. . . The hero, however, did not leave with 
empty hands ; Basso, his secretary, had in his 
valise some few hundred francs, and he him- 
self had put on board rich spoils of his con- 
quests, a sack of vegetables, another of seeds, 
and a roll of dried codfish. 

The Dictator disappears, and when we 
next meet this marvellous actor playing an 
important part on the world's stage, it is 
ii) the character of a rebel. 



TWO NOVELS.^ 



Judging from the primitive models which 
held our entranced attention in earlier 
years, the main lines of a work of fiction 
should run in perplexed complication 
till near the end, then straighten out 
into the harmony of a termination which 
showers peace and prosperity upon the 
righteous, and inflicts condign punish- 
ment on the wicked. The dutiful and 
heroic prince who figured so largely on 
the scene of our childish imaginings, in- 
variably passed through seasons of in- 
tense struggle, and was commonly 
afflicted by an enemy who met him with 
fresh difficulties at every turn, but after 
all we had the satisfactory assurance that 
the final result must inevitably be in 
favour of the prince, for was it not clear 
that right must triumph and wickedness 
be overthrown? Perhaps we have not 
gained much upon our childish ideals, if 
the result seems not always so certainly on 
the side of right now. 

These thoughts are naturally suggested 
by Mr. Westall's clever and interesting 
novel entitled Red Ryvington, Mr. 
Westall has clearly no sympathy with the 
school which predominates in the pre- 
sent day. He inclines still to believe that 
honesty is the best policy, and that if a 
man be a good friend, a straightforward 
man of business, an ardent lover, he will 
in all probabity meet with exactly the re- 
turn such characteristics deserve. There- 
fore his hero is no Byronic personage, nor 
any modern substitute for him, but just an 
honest, kindly shrewd young fellow, such 
as England still produces by the thousand 
in spite of the morbid requirements of 
aestheticism, and the terribly effeminate 
poetry which abounds. 

Red Ryvington, then, is the wealthy 
descendant of two generations of cotton 
manufacturers, and, in conjunction with a 
younger brother, carries on the time- 
honoured firm of Rand'.e Ryvington and 
Sons. Red Ryvington in point of fact is 
Randle, but so is his cousin in another 
branch of the family, and Ryvington of 
Redscar takes his title from his resi- 
dence as Ryvington of Deepdene takes 
his. ** Red *' Ryvington is the good hero 
and ** Deep ** Ryvington, the evil genius 
of the story. The introduction opens 
with an exciting adventure in Switzerland, 
whither Red Ryvington has gone for a 

• Red Ryringoi. B/ Wiliam Wcsull. Toree Vols. 
Hurst and B'aclcett. 31s. ed. 

Valenttna. Bj E. C. Price. Two Voh. Chatto and 
Windus. SIS. 



brief holiday from business. Weary with 
several hours' walking, Ryvington falls 
asleep in a quiet spot, and is aroused 
after some time by the bells of a passing 
** diligence." Continuing his walk down 
a mountam pass he watches with a pedes- 
trian's interest the approach of a carriage. 
" He watched the carriage curiously ; lox 
both pace and place were eminently sug- 
gestive of accident — what sort of accident 
Randle shuddered to think. . . . Suddenly 
he heard a snap ; the horses broke into a 
canter, which almost instantly became a 
gallop; and the driver, after a vain 
attempt to pull them up, threw down the 
reins and leaped into the road, leaving his 
passengers — who, as Randle now saw, 
were two ladies — to their fate." 

Randle, with prompt courage, seizes 
his only opportunity. The lady nearest 
him rises in a wild appeal, and in a 
moment he leans forward, lifts her clean 
over the wheels, and lands her safely 
beside hirau Another moment and the 
carriage and horses with their living 
freight plunge downward to the boiling 
Rhone. The young lady fulfils all the 
necessities of the case. She is beautifult 
and her name is Lady Muriel Avalon. 
Her father, Lord Lindisfarne, is greatly 
pleased with the young ftllow whose 
courage has saved his daughter, and at 
parting tells Randle that he will hope to 
see him at Avalon Priory when the family 
return to England. Randle returns 
to Whitebrooke, almost unconsciously 
carrymg with him a deep interest in the 
beautiful girl he has saved This is the 
romantic aspect of the story, to which 
Whitebrooke, with its factories, its busi- 
ness details, its shrewd Lancashire 
"masters," and its restless " strike "- 
threatening operatives, afbrd a curious 
contrast. Mr. Westall evidently treads 
familiar ground when he treats of Man- 
chester men and manners. The men 
with whom Red Ryvington does business 
and who form the society in which he 
mingles, are admirably drawn — self-made 
men — with the originality which higher 
ton usually effaces, and with the inde- 
pendence born of manful struggle. Not 
without a touch of brag and honest 
enjoyment of their own shrewdness are 
these men, but with tender, generous 
hearts beating beneath a rough exterior. 
There is true Lancashire humour in 
"Twister's" account of his first ex- 
perience with champagne. 

*• Twister's Storj." 

Twister, though he could write a well-ex- 
pressed and correctly-spelt letter, mid was pro- 
bably worth je200,000, spoke broad Xiancashire 
on principle. He spoke it even on the bench, 
of which he was one of the local ornaments. 
The terms in which he invariably pronooiioed 
sentence on delinquent drunkards who were 
brought before him for judgment — ^* I am Tery 
sorry for thee, my ]ad> but thou must pay five 
shillings and costs " — and a habit of profane 
swearing had procured him the nickname of 
"Owd iiye-shilling-and-cosBes." 

The subject of oonveraation when Bob joined 
the company was the appropriate one of drink. 
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with, M it seemed^ special reference to obam- ' 
pagiie. "I can weel mind me," said Mr. 
Twister, " of th' time as I fost tasted cham- 
pagse. It wor jast after dinner, and I wor 
bosj i' th' warehouse looking cuts (calico 
piec«6), when th' wife come in and towd me — 
we lired close to th' factory i' them times— as 
th' boots fro' th' 'Bainbow' had browt 
word as Mr. Farrow, of Farrow and 
Smitb, fro' Manchester, wor theer, and 
wanted to see me. They wor good customers 
& mine then, wor Farrow and Smith» 
and they're good customers yet. So I washed 
and donned mysel', and seet off fost thing. 
We wor wanting some yell yam (yeald yam) 
and gowd thread, and I thowt I cowld kill two 
birds wi' one stone, and order 'em as I coom 
back. I fun Mr. Farrow upstairs theer, i' th* 
" Wellington." There wor Sjkee and Hollins, 
and two or three moor wi' bim, and they wor 
drinking some stuff as fiszed out o' glasses i* 
th' shape of a bell toraed upside down. 

** Will you take' a glass of champagne with 
us, Mr. Twister P " eez Mr. Farrow, after we'd 
shaken bands and towd one another what a fine 
day it wor. " Thank you kindly," I sez ; " it's 
a soort o* liquor as I ney^r tasted— to tell th' 
truth, I could never begrudge th' price on 't 
— but as yo're standing treat, I willn't say 
nay." Wi* that he filled me a glass. " What 
do you think of that now, Mr. Twister P" he 
axed. " It's not bad," 1 sez. " Tastes to me 
like a superior soort o' ' pop ' (giugerbeer) ; 
but there's not much strength in it. I think 
I oovild go on supping stuff like this aw da> 
and be no waur for it." I'd no sooner spokpu 
than he ordered another bottle in, and we 
supped that; then another, and we supped 
that, and we went on supping till I bethought 
me o* my yell yam and gowd thread, and 
said I mun be going. So, after shaking 
hands wi' Mr. Farrow and t' others, off I 
went. I geet downstairs reyt enoagh, though 
it saemed somehow as there wor moor 
on 'mm than when I went up. But when I geet 
on to that big flag at t' top o' th' step outside 
theer, it set agate a-going up and down to 
that end as I'd to howd on to th' railings 
to keep fro' falling flat o* my fa^e. Then I 
knew what wor up. I wor gradely drunk; 
and I wor that shamed as I should ha gotten 
drunk by dayleet, as I didn't know what to do, 
and I p^ked off buom by all th' baok streets 
as I could find. It wouldn't ba' dune to go in 
at th' front door i' th' state I wor in, so I crept 
round by Blackamoor-lane, and geet o'er a 
-wall as there is into a field at th' back o' th' 
hoase. It wor a biggish wall, and I went into 
th' field heyd fost, just like a chap diring, and 
knocked such a lump on it as I couldn't put 
my hat on for welly a week after. There wor a 
long flight o* steps to our back door wheer we 
liTed then, and, if yo'll beliere me, I could no 
moor ha' walked up 'em than 1 could, ha' 
flown to th' moon. So I crawled upon my 
hands and knees. When I'd getten about 
hoaf way up, th' wife coom to th* door. 
"What's to do?" hoo axed. " Com't thou 
see ? " I sez. Well, hoo coom and helped me 
up and geet me to bed, and I lay there th' most 
part o' two days, and I wor that peyled about 
th' heyd and face as I couldn't show mysel i' 
th' town for a week after. 

Mr. Twister's story shows how carefully 
the author has studied the Lancashire 
dialect, and it is a fair sample of the skill 
with which he illustrates character. Red 
RyTiDgton's good fortune in saving the life 
of a lady of title, procures him the envy of 
his cousin, Deep Ryvington, who inherits 
from his father an intense respect for titles 
and high position. Deep Ryvington is 
remarkably like his cousin in appearance, 
but the two men have no great affection 
for each other. Deepdene Randle's sister 



Dora, however, is on almost sisterly terms 
with her cousin, and insists that Lady 
Muriel must return the affection she be- 
lieves her cousin to entertain. The sudden 
death of Mr. Ryvington, of Deepdene, 
leads to unexpected consequences. He 
leaves an eccentric will, which conveys 
nearly all his property to whichever of his 
two children shall first marry a person of 
title within five years. Deep Ryvington, 
in despair of finding a titled mate, buys 
his way into Parliament by way of getting 
an introduction into society. Dora de- 
clares she will never marry a lord to gain 
the estate, and incontinently accepts as 
her lover a Russian exile, whose pitiful 
story of suffering and pleasing manners 
win her affection. By a curious arrange- 
ment of accidents, Deep Ryvington receives 
a letter from I^rd Lindisfarne which was 
intended for his cousin. Availing him- 
self of the similar name and appearance 
he goes to London, and passes himself off 
upon the family as his cousin. Lady 
Muriel alone notes slight differences that 
perplex her, and it is not till Red Randle 
is returned for Parliament also, and the 
curious fact is remarked upon in a lead- 
ing paper that the Liberal and Tory M.P's. 
for Whitebrook bear the same name, that 
the deception is discovered. Of Red 
Ryvington's success in wooing Lady 
Muriel and the deserved punishment that 
falls upon Deep Ryvington, when Dora's 
husband proves to be a Russian Prince, 
we cannot stay to tell. Mr. Westall has 
written a book that is full of interest from 
first to last, and tke reader rises from it 
with a sense of pleasure, because poetic 
justice is satisfied and all comes out well 
in the end 

The author of Valentina has no 
scruples against melancholy. Anything 
more utterly miserable thatv the slow 
tragedy of these two volumes it would be 
difficult to conceive. It is all the more 
painful because the poor little butterfly 
heroine brings much of her sufferings on 
herself, and the author is evidently 
puzzled as to whether he can describe a 
creature sufficiently wanting in responsi- 
bility to account for the pity her sorrows 
demand. In a closing chapter, Mr. Price 
endeavours to condense the idea of Valen- 
tina into a few Words, which really sum up 
the utmost apology he can make for her 
errors. 

A Portrait. 
I walk through the old rooms^ and I sit 
down, where they teU me he has spent so many 
hours, before that portrait on his study wall. 
If he had never met that woman, he would 
have been a happy and useful man. I feel 
rebellious as 1 look at her, and I fail to seethe 
wcmderful attractive sweetness that he found 
in her face. To me, knowing her story and 
not herself, that face is a tragedy. Her pro- 
file is long, and pale, and delicate ; her dusky 
hair lies softly on her forehead; her eyes in 
this picture are wild, hopeless, and helpless — 
they might belong to a creature without a soul. 
Only the uK>uth is red and young, and looks 
as if it could cheat Fate with a smile. Pro- 
bably she was beautiful, as Roger says ; for 
the shape of her head and throat and shoulder 



are exquisite. There is a strange dreamy 
delicacy in the whole picture. I do not know 
who drew it, but he would haye been a worthy 
pupil of one of those old Italian masters who 
loved faces with a story in them. I look at it till 
the charm seizes on me, too, and, in spite of my 
reason to be aogry with her, I see that weary 
face through a mist of tears. Her story is one 
of those which people reading it would call un- 
natural as well as sad. It is like some of the 
saddest of the old tales, where a man falls in 
love with a goddess, or a mermaid, or a fairy, 
and, giving up his Ufe to her, who has no use 
for it, walks on earth as' if he were in a 
dream. From all I have ever heard of her, 
and all her picture says, this woman mt<st have 
been like one of those enchanting, irresponsible 
beings from a border-land. 

Roger Miles first sees the girl who is 
the fate of his life as he strolls throygh 
the Champs Elys&s. The wayward, 
slender, graceful figure of a girl of fifteen 
attracts his attention. Something in the 
youthful wilfulness of its pose asstu^s him 
that she is breaking the com^enances out 
of girlish naughtiness and ignorance, and, 
like a good fellow as \^ is, he makes an 
opportunity to accost, and finally take her 
home to her mother. Losing sight of the 
lovely stranger, he carries the remembrance 
of her in his heart, till, by one of the 
apparent chances of life, they meet at his 
own home, and he finds her established 
near him in the house of her married 
sister. Lady Julia Hartless. In the most 
natural manner Roger misses his chance, 
and sees her married to one of his friends. 

Valentina has a heart, but her actions 
art unaccountable. She marries, as she 
to#k that first stolen walk, on a mere im- 
pulse. In the same impulsive fashion 
she hastens her young husband's death 
by her wilful haste to cure him. Even this 
ffhock does not teach her wisdom, and, 
meeting with a man whose cold nature 
enables him to deceive her with feigned 
compliance with her whims, she marries 
again. Roger still holds a strange influ- 
ence over her for good, and perhaps such 
love as she had to bestow was his, but she 
did not know it. Their lives touch often, 
and when, after a few years of continuous 
cruelty and oppression from her husband, 
the butterfly creature sinks, crushed, but 
still conteiuling, it is to Roger and 
Roger's mother that Valentina owes the 
last refuge and tenderness. Any mere 
sketch must necessarily be defective in 
describing this pathetic story. Mingled 
with almost irritation, the reader cannot 
fail to be moved by a certain delicate 
grace which the author imparts to his 
narrative. The shifting sunshine and sud- 
den storms which cross his page, alike 
convey the impression of something 
tender, wild, and evanescent; and we 
watch the helpless, fluttering wings beat 
hopelessly to destruction, with a pang and 
an involuntary protest. 

The Daily News understands that Mr. J. L. 
Joyncs, one of the Masters of Eton, has been re- 
quired by Dr. Hornby, the bead master, to suppress 
his book entided, ** Notes of a Tour in Ireland/' on 
pain of dismissal from his mastership 
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STUDIES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 

BY PETER BAYNE, MJL.. LLJ>. 
CHAELE8 KIN08LEY. 

" HYPATIA '* — THE GROUP OF CHARACTERS 
— HYPATIA IN THE MUSEUM — CYRIL's 
SERMON — THE FAULT OF THE BOOK. 

Hypatia has grave defects ; but it stands 
very high in that class of novels which 
critics have always regarded with a look 
of suspicion and half-censure — novels with 
a purpose. The best works of fiction are 
good stories that teach little or nothing. 
The Antiquary^ probably the best novel, 
as such, in the world, has less of purpose 
even than Scott, who habitually eschewed 
didactic courses, sometimes permitted 
himself— decidedly less than Fielding's 
sullied masterpiece, for the novelist who 
painted Squire Alworthy certainly had it 
in view to chaunt the praises, and enforce 
the example, of benevolent respectability. 
Goethe's novels are ruined as stories by 
dissertations on art, literature, morals, and 
philosophy. Kingsley*s novel is not only 
a book with a purpose, but its purpose is 
exceptionally difficult to carry out ; for its 
aim is to inculcate a great religious 
lesson, or rather a lesson of philosophy 
and religion combined, and perfect suc- 
cess in such an undertaking, withm the 
boards of a novel, approaches sheer im- 
possibility. Nevertheless, Hypatia is full 
of lirev colour, vivacity, and has not only 
commended itself to the thoughtful and 
the learned, but run through so many 
editions, that it must be held to have 
obtained a favourable verdict from the 
great body of novel readers. If for 
nothing else, yet for the thorough- 
ness with which he threw himself into the 
work — the closeness of his study of the 
period chosen for illustration — the sus- 
tained enthusiasm with which he did the 
literary execution — Kingsley deserves 
great credit To Mr. J. M. Ludlow, ob- 
jecting to the monks in Hypatia^ he re- 
plies, " As for the monks, 'pon honour 
they are slow fellows — but then they were so* 
horribly slow in reality. And I can't see 
but that Pambo's palaver in my tale is 
just what I find in Rosweyde's Vit(R 
patrum^ and Athenase's Life of Anthony, 
Almost every expression of Pambo's is a 
crib from some one, word for word.*' The 
case was exactly one in which Kingsley 
might have increased his popularity by 
scamping his work, but he was not 
tempted to deviate for a moment from 
that straight road of unfaltering industry 
on which he so manfully walked. 

His group of characters is chosen with 
skill, and embraces several bold and telling 
contrasts. Hypatia, the lofty-minded 
teacher of the old philosophy, who 
cherishes the dream that the gods of Greece 
and Rome may reassert their sovereignty 
against the steadily advancing faith of 
Christ, is contrasted, first of all, with 
Cyril, the politic and pushing but honest 
ecclesiastic, who is at head of the Christian 



interest in Alexandria, but more subtly and 
finely with Pelagia, who personifies the 
resistance to Christianity of classical 
paganism in its lower and more sensual 
form. Hypatia is paganism of the 
spirit; Pelagia is paganism of the flesh. 
The one insinuates into the poems and 
myths of antiquity a significance beyond 
their letter, a mystic meaning which trans- 
forms them into melodious and pictorial 
expositions of spiritual truth and supra- 
mundane virtue. The other simply accepts 
all that is pleasant in the world, and enjoys 
it with as little thought or care as possible. 
Different from both is the old Jewess, 
Miriam, a dark, plotting, malignant nature, 
who hates Christians and Pagans alike, and 
does not seem to have warm human 
love even for her own greatly-preferred 
kindred. Orestes, the prefect, is the per- 
fectly selfish, profoundly ignoble world- 
ling, who, in the midst of fervent anta- 
gonisms, is cool as selfishness can make 
him. Philammon, the young monk, wax- 
like in the facility with which he takes oh 
impressions, boy-like in the impulsiveness 
with which he dashes into speech or 
action, brave, beautiful, simple-hearted, 
is one of the most delightful figures in 
the book. If it was part of Kingsley's 
intention to show in Hypatia the shady 
side of fifth-century monasticism, he 
brings out in Philammon a side that does 
not lack for sunlight. The latter brings 
from the remote monkish retreat where 
we are first introduced to him an ingenu- 
ous, ardent, pious, and affectionate nature, 
sound in all the vital organs ; and the 
varied and powerful enticements to evil 
with which he is encompassed in Alex- 
andria do not produce in him any 
serious deterioration. Raphael Aben 
Ezra has the Jewish interest in religious 
and ethical questions, but at 'first he 
seems a mere dilettante in Hebrew form, 
inclined to sneer rather than believe, and 
it is not without surprise that we find him 
growing into an earnest seeker for truth. 
The company of Goths, with the gigantic 
Amil at their head, are depicted with 
breadth and felicity, — the form and the 
colour suggesting a finely though boldly 
executed fresco. 

Hypatia, giving her name to the work, 
is in all senses its principal character. To 
her far more than to any other of the dra- 
matis personce our interest is attracted, 
and It must, I think, be added, that her 
death secures for her a larger share of our 
sympathy and admiration than is obtained 
by any of her rivals. Kingsley has evi- 
dently exerted himself to draw her portrait 
at full length and with expressive minute- 
ness. To do him justice, let us extract a 
passage of some length. I exercise, as usual, 
a slight discretion in the way of abbre- 
viation. 

Hypatia In the Mateum. 

On the left of the garden stretched the lofty 
eastern front of the museum itself, with its 
picture galleries, haUs of statuary, dining-balls, 
and lecture-rooms , one hug^e ^iog containing 
that famous library, founded by the father of 



Philadelphus, which held in the time of Seneca^ 
even afU}r the destruction of a great part of it 
in Cajsar^s siege, four hundred thousand manU' 
scripts. There it towered up, the wonder of 
the world, its white roof bright against the 
rainless blue ; and beyond it, amon^ theridgea 
and pediments of noble buildings, a broad 
glimpse of the bright blue sea. 

The room was fitted up in the purest Greek 
style, not without an affectation of archaism, 
in the severe forms and subdued half-tints of 
the frescoes which ornamented the walla 
with scenes from the old myths of Athene. 
Yet the general effect, even under tJie 
blazing sun which poured in thro' the mosqaito 
nets of the courtyard windows, was one of 
exquisite coolness and cleanliness, and repose. 
The room had neither carpet nor fire-plaoe ; 
and the only moveables in it were a 8ofa» bed, 
a table, and an arm-chair, all of such delicate 
and graceful forms, as may be seen on ancient 
vases of a far earlier period than that whereof 
we write. But, most probably, had any of us 
entered that room that morning, we should 
nob have been able to epare a look either for 
the furniture, or the general effect, or the ma- 
seum gardens, or the sparkling Mediterranean 
beyond ; but we should have agreed tiiat the 
room was quite rich enough for human 
eyes, for the sake of one treasure which it 
possessed, and, beside which, nothing waa 
worth a moment's glance. For in the light 
arm-chair, reading a manuscript which lay on 
the table, sat a woman, of some five-and- 
twenty years, evidently the tutelary goddesa 
of that little shrine, (bressed in perfect keep- 
ing with the archaism of the chamber, in a 
simple, old snow-white Ionic robe, falling to 
the feet and reaching to the throat, and of 
that peculiarly severe and graceful fashion in 
which the upper part of the dress falls down- 
ward again from the neck to the waist in a 
sort of cape, entirely hiding the outline of the 
bust, while it leaves the arms and the point of 
the shoulders bare. Her drees was entirely 
without ornament, except the two narrow 
purple stripes down the front, which marked 
her rank as a Boman citisen, the gold em- 
broidered shoes upon her feet, and the gold 
net which looped back from her forehead 
to her neck, hair the colour and gloss of 
which were hardly distinguishable from 
that of the metal itself, such as Athene 
herself might have euvied for tint, and mass, 
and ripple. Her features, arms, and hands 
were of the severest and grandest type of old 
Greek beauty, at once showing everywhere t^ 
high development of the bones, and coverins^ 
them with that firm, round, ripe outline, and 
waxy morbidezza of skin, which the old Greeks 
owed to their continual use not only of the bath 
and muscular exercise, but also of daily un- 
guents. There mii^ht have seemed to us too much 
sadi^ess in that clear gray eye ; too much self- 
conscious restraint in those sharp carved lips ; 
too much affectation in the studied severitj of 
her posture as she read,copied as it 8eemed,&om 
some old vase or bas-relief. But the glorious 
grace and beauty of every line of face and 
figure would have excused, even hidden thoae 
d^ects, and we should have only recognised 
the marked rosenblanoe to the ideal portraits 
of Athene which adorned every panel of the 
walls. 

She has lifted her eyes off her manuscript. 
She is looking out with kindling countenance 
over the gardens of the museum; her ripe 
curling Greek lips, such as we never see now, 
even among our own wives and sisters, open. 
She is talking to herself. Listen ! 

" Yes. The statues there are broken. Hie 
libraries are plundered. The alcoves are 
silent. The oracles are dumb. And yet — who 
says that the old faith of heroes and sages is 
dead? The beautiful -can never die. If the 
gods have deserted their orades, they have 
not deserted the souls who aspire to them. If 
they have ceased to guide nadQBs,^fi:JiaTe 
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not oeftsed to spoak to tbeir own elect. If they 
luiTe cast off the vulgar herd^ they have not 
cast off Hjpatia. 

" Ay ! To believe in the old creeds^ while 
every one else is dropping away from them. 
To believe in ppite of disappointments. To 
hope against hope. To show oneself superior 
to the herd, by seein$c boundless depths of 
livioe glory in myths which have become dark 
andd^Mi to them. To struggle to the last 
against the new and vulgar superstitions of a 
rotting age, for the faith of my forefathers, for 
the old goids, the old heroes^ the old sages who 
gauged the mysteries of heaven and earth — 
and perhaps to conquer ~ at least, to have my 
reward ! To be welcomed into the celestial 
ranks of the heroic — to rise to the imn^ortal 
gods, to the inefltable powers, onward, up- 
ward ever, through ages, and through eter- 
nities, till I find my home at last, and vanish 
in the glory of the nameless and the Absolute 
One ! ** Ajad her whole face flashed out into 
wild glory. 

This is not only elaborate but effective 
writing. The pen, in the hand of a man 
who can use it thus, is the brush of a 
cunning painter. Nor can it, so far as I 
see, be justly allied that there is a falling 
off in the power with which Hypatia is 
placed before the reader in subsequent 
passages. A true and noble climax is 
reached in the account of her heroic 
death. But one grand defect attaches to 
the delineation of Hypatia. It is almost 
exclusively the delineation of a philoso- 
phical talker or thinker. We see little of 
the woman, — little even of the human 
being, apart from ethical and philosophic 
enthusiasm. And she poses too much, 
speaks too much of herself in the third 
person, is too constantly in the alti- 
tudes. Nay, sometimes she mouths, and 
were not our memory filled with worthier 
reminiscences of her behaviour, we might 
begin to fancy she was a sublime prig in 
petticoats. " Go,'* she says once, " I 
forgive you. But know before you go, 
that the celestial milk which fell from 
Here's bosom, bleaching the plant which 
it touched to everlasting whiteness, was 
not more taintless than the soul of Theon's 
daughter.'' No woman speaks about her- 
self in that way, expect, perhaps, the women 
of Ossian Macpherson, and the princesses 
of suburban melodrama. 

The Christians of Alexandria were led 
by their patriarch, Cyril, between whom 
and the daughter of Theon there raged 
unappeasable war. Cyril was earnest in 
his Christian faith, but had in him that 
alloy of worldliness which, it must be 
granted, does not weaken a party leader. He 
opposed Hypatia not only by dwelling on 
the deeper holiness and the wider benevo- 
lence of the Christian religion as com- 
pared with Paganism, but by foster- 
ing the superstition of the monks, and 
promoting the saint-worship then com- 
ing into vogue. Ammonius, a Christian, 
had been crucified in the desert, and 
thus become a martyr. His body, stolen 
by the monks, had been brought to 
Alexandria. Cyril preached with the 
corpse before him. Philammon, who had 
been partly led astray by Hypatia, was 
among the listeners. 



Cyril's Sermon. 

What went ye out for to see? A man 
clothed in soft raiment ? Nay, such are in 
king's palaces, and in the palaces of prefects, 
who would needs be emperors, and cast away 
the Lord's bonds from them — of whom ifc is 
written, that He that sittoth in the heavens 
laugheth them to scorn, and taketh the 
wicked in their own snare, and maketh the 
devices of princes of none effect. Aye, in 
kings' palaces, and in theatres, too, where 
the rich gf the world, poor in faith, deny 
their covenant, and denle their baptismal 
robes, that they may do honoiu: to the 
devourers of the earth. Woe to them 
who think that thev may partake of the 
cup of the Lord and the cap of 
devils. Woe to them who will praise 
with the same mouth Aphrodite the fiend, 
and her of whom it is written that He was 
born of a pure Virgin. Let such be excom- 
municate from the cup of the Lord, and from 
the congregation of the Lord, till they have 
purged a K-ay their sins by penance and by alms- 
giving. But for you, ye poor of this world, 
rich in faith, you whom the rich despise, hale 
before the judgment seat, and blaspheme that 
holy name whereby ye are called— what 
went ye out into the wilderness to see ? A 
prophet? Ay, and more than a prophet — 
a martyr ! More than a prophet, more than 
a king, more than a prefect: whose 
theatre was the lands of the desert, whose 
throne was the cross, whose crown was 
bestowed, not by heathen philosophers and 
daughters of Sativn, but by angels and arch- 
angels ; a crown of glory, the victor's laurel, 
wmch grows for ever in the paradise of the 
highest heaven. Call him no more Ammo- 
nius, call him Thaumasius, wonderful! Won- 
derful in his i>overty, wonderful in his zeal, 
wonderful iu his death, most wonderful in the 
'manner of that death. Oh, thrice blessed, 
who has merited the honour of the cross 
itself! What can follow, but that one so 
honoured in the flesh should also be honoured 
in the life which he now lives, and that from 
the virtue of these thrice-holy limbs the leper 
should be cleansed, t^e dumb should speak, 
the very dead be raised ? Yes ; it were im- 
piety to doubt it. Consecrated by the cross, 
this flesh shall not only rest in hope but work 
in power. Approach and be healed 

Philammon heard no more. With the pas- 
sionate and impulsive nature of a Greek 
fanatic, he burst forward through the crowd, 
towards the steps which led to the choir, and 
above which, in front of the altar, stood the 
corpse of Ammonius, enclosed in a coffin of 
glass, beneath a gorgeous canopy, and never 
stopping till he found himself in front of 
Cyril's pulpit, he threw himself upon his face 
upon the pavement, spread out his arms in the 
form of a cross, and lay silent and motionless 
before the feet of the multitude. 

There was a sudden whisper and rustle in 
the congregation ; but Cyril, after a moment's 
pause, went on — ** Man, in his pride and self- 
sufficiency, despises humiliation, and penance, 
and the broken and the contrite heart ; the 
Son of 6K>d says that he that humbleth himself, 
even as this our penitent brother, he it is who 
shall be exalted. Arise, my son, whosoever 
thou art, and go in peace for this niglit, re- 
membering that he who said ** my belly 
cleaveth unto the pavement," hath also said, 
** Rejoice not against me, Satan, mine enemy, 
for when I fall X shall arise." 

I began with the remark that Hypatia 
is a novel with a purpose. I close with 
the remark that, whatever may be its 
merits, it conspicuously fails in effecting 
that purpose. The purpose was to show 
that Christianity is a nobler system than 
classic Paganism, that Christians are 



higher types of men than Greeks and 
Romans, that the religion of the Cross is 
the humane and universal religion which 
cuts up caste by the roots. The effect of 
the story is to leave us weeping over the 
murdered Hypatia, murdered by the most 
brutal of mobs, who perpetrate their 
diabolical atrocities in the name of Christ. 
No reader can possibly side with Cyril 
against Hypatia, and a few argumentative 
passages in defence of Christianity are of 
no avail to deflect the torrent of our sym- 
pathies from that course into which they 
have been turned by the death of Hypatia, 
It is a splendid book, dramatically 
arranged and powerfully written, but it is 
a failure in precisely that point where its 
author wished it to be a success. 



ANDREW FULLER.^ 



The famous Baptist, whose name stands 
at the head of this review, was better 
known to a former generation of Noncon- 
formists than to the present. He has been 
dead sixty-seven years, having died on 
Sunday, May 7th, 181 5. More than two 
generations have thus passed away since 
he occupied a conspicuous place in the 
ministry and work of the Baptist Church. 
Singularly enough, his son, the Rev. 
Andrew Gunton Fuller, who still lives at 
the age of eighty-two, has just written a 
brief, but very interesting sketch of his 
father for the series now in course of pub- 
lication by Messrs. Hodder and Stough- 
ton, of ** Men Worth Remembering.'* It 
is a rather startling surprise, especially for 
those readers who even forty years ago 
were accustomed to hear of Andrew 
Fuller as a great preacher of the then 
past days. Robert Hall, whom a few per- 
sons still living were accustomed to hear, 
lived half a generation beyond bis friend 
Fuller. Verily it is an unusual thing 
for a son to write his father's memoirs 
nearly seventy years after that father's 
death. And the book is so interesting, 
that many persons outside the community 
to which the famous preacher belonged, 
will be greatly pleased to make its ac- 
quaintance. 

That Andrew Fuller was a man of un- 
usual power and excellence, none can 
doubt who have any right to an opinion. 
He was a hard-minded and strong man, full 
of real devotion to religion audits advance- 
ment in the world. Although he was not 
trained in any university or college, and 
had but a slight acquaintance with any 
other language besides his own, he was de- 
cidedly something more than a mere pro- 
vincial dissenting preacher. There is some- 
thing about him which slightly reminds us 
of Mr. Spurgeon ; and yet perhaps the dif- 
ference is too great to warrant the sugges- 
tion. Fuller was a very solid man, but 
his intellectual movement had none of the 
briskness and smartness which pertain to 
the great Metropolitan preacher. But 

• Andrew Fuller. Hyhi< Son, Andrew Gunton Fuller, 
Hodder and Stoughton. 
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they were both partly trained in circum- 
stances which lend some sanction to the 
comparison. They had an early familiarity 
with the agricultural mind, and Mr. Fuller 
never lost the impressions of his training. 
He was born as far back as 1754, at Wick- 
en, a small agricultural village of the 
Fen district, equi-distant from Ely and 
Newmarket His family belonged to the 
working farmer class, and shared with the 
people of that district in the perils and 
struggles incident to the **Fens" in those 
days. Both on his father's and mother's 
side he was connected with Puritan an- 
cestry. His mother was an excellent 
Christian woman, and a member of the 
Baptist Church. Her children walked 
in her footsteps, and faithfully served as 
well as adorned the same section of the 
Christian Church. It is interesting to 
remember that this good woman sur- 
vived her son Andrew by twelve months, 
dying in her ninety-third or ninety-fourth 
year. Mr. Andrew Gunton Fuller recalls 
a memory of a conversation in which she 
took part with two of his uncles and him- 
self on the occasion of his father's funeral. 
They were standing beside her bed, to 
which she had been confined for some 
years. Her son Robert said, "Well, 
mother, we have had a great loss in An- 
drew's death." "Ah, my dear," she 
said, " I feel it very much indeed. And 
to think he should be called before me ! '' 
" He was a great man, mother," rejoined 
the surviving son. "What did you 
say ? '' said the old lady. " He was a 

?eat man," again remarked Robert 
uller. " I don't know what you mean," 
rejoined the old lady ; to which the son 
repli^, " Why, he wrote many books that 
are thought very much of." '*Well, 
well," she observed, " I don't know much 
about that; he never said anything to 
me about what people thought of them. 
I know that he was a good man and a 
good son to me." 

Some interesting details are furnished 
with respect to Andrew Fuller's early sur- 
roundings. The circumstances of his 
training favoured religious impressions, 
but those impressions often wore away, 
and left him for considerable periods in a 
state of apparent folly and indifference. 
Referring to the comparison which has 
sometimes been instituted between Fuller 
and Bunyan — that they spent their early 
days in the grossest sins — the biographer 
observes, — "it is clear that in nehher 
case was there any of that wilful vicious- 
ness which accompanies immorality." 
The preaching to which Andrew Fuller 
listened was of the high Calvinistic sort, 
the sermons being addressed almost ex- 
clusively to the "elect" He was accus- 
tomed to read whatever books came in 
his way, and most of those were of a re- 
ligious character. In time he was en- 
abled to successfully struggle against the 
evil influences of Hyper-Calvinism, and 
becoming a sincere Christian, was bap- 
X\ttd in April, 177Q, when he was si^rteen 



years of age. He was a member of the 
Baptist Church at Soham. In the follow- 
ing year, the minister of this Christian 
Society, Mr. Eve, resigned his charge, 
owing to unpleasant differences which had 
arisen upon the subject of spiritual power 
or goodness working in so-called un- 
godly men. A member of the Soham 
Church, who was baptized on the same 
day as Andrew Fuller, was eventually led 
to undertake the services at the chapel, 
and in course of time, young as he was, 
Andrew himself took a share of the duty 
in the absence of his friend, Mr. Diver. 
By degrees, and in ways which are 
sketched for us in this book, the young 
man was led to undertake the pastorate at 
Soham, and remained there seven years. 
During this period he was invited again and 
again to remove to Kettering in North- 
amptonshire. In 1782 he removed 
thither, and held that notable pastorate 
for thirty-three years, until his death in 
1815. 

We cannot follow the whole story which 
Mr. Gunton Fuller tells in these pages of 
his father's career. None who read it will 
fail to be interested by it We take the 
opportunity, however, of referring to one 
or two points. What a finely real man 
Andrew Fuller was ! And yet how 
strangely he was Influenced by the preva- 
lent theology ! His true nature was often 
warped and darkened by its disastrous 
effects. For instance, in his diary, writing 
at Kettering on June 21, 1784, he observes, 
"Much affected to-day in visiting some 
poor friends, especially in going to see a 
little boy, of seven or eight years old, in a 
decline, not likely to continue long. My 
heart felt for his everlasting state. Con- 
versed with him a litile on Divine sub 
jects." In less than a month from this 
date he makes another entry in his diary 
to the following effect : — "July i8th. A 
good forenoon in preaching from *A11 
my springs are in Thee,' but a better 
time in prayer. Found my heart go out 
for the children and youth of the congrega- 
tion, owing, perhaps, to my having spoken 
last night at the grave of the little boy 
mentioned June 21. Poor child ! he 
seemed to like that I should talk with 
him before he died." It is simply 
amazing that a thoughtful, strong-minded, 
earnest, Christian man and minister should 
have been so completely dominated by 
the opinions which prevailed in respect to 
the salvation of children. We look back 
with sadness, and yet with thankfulness, 
when we remember that such thoughts as 
these would hardly be possible in our own 
day. The biographer gives the following 
very interesting sketch of 

The Senrlcet at Ketterlns Meeting In 
Andrew Fuller's Days. 

The public worship of the church at Ket- 
tering was characterised by great seriousness 
and solemnity, but there was little of life in 
the singing, whilst the arrangement of one 
" long" prayer, instead of its division into two 
or more parts, as ii^ qiodem usage* was 



wearying, especially as it was offered in a 
standing position, sitting being reserved for 
singing. The only justification that could be 
pleaded was probably in the line of Watts, 
" And sit and sing herself away ! " 

In prayer the back was towards the minister. 
If this custom had the disciplinary merit of 
inflicting on late comers general obeer?ation, 
it had the serious disadvantage of diverting 
the attention of the worshippers. There were 
other arrangements not very conducive to the 
efficacy of the services, especially with children. 
The pews next the walls were square, whiok 
compelled part of their oocapants to sit with 
their backs to the minister. Of course this 
position was assigned to the children, in pre- 
ference to putting their seniors to inconre- 
nience. Its influence on the minds and cimrao- 
ters of the young seemed not to be taken into 
account. The effect of a window some twenty 
feet in length on each side of the pulpit, eo 
common in all the old meeting-houses, tortur- 
ing the eyes of the congregation, and obscur- 
ing the face of the minister, oould not be 
without an inj uncus influence in more than one 
sense. 

Notwithstanding these, and perhaps other 
usuages which in modem appointments are an 
improvement, ther^ was a quiet power whloh 
hardly consists with the restless transit from 
scene to scene of the present day. There 
seems hardly time to digest, still less to assimi- 
late our spiritual aliment. It is like a conti^ 
nental table-d'h6te, where you have not time 
to see what one course is made of, before it is 
whipped away, and another thrust b-fcre yoa. 

The machinery of the psalmody was some- ~ 
thing ludicrous. Two books were in requisition, 
"Watts' Psalms and Hymns" and Sippon's 
" Appendix." The former consisted first of a 
metrical version of the Psalms, followed hj 
first, second, and third books of hymns, to 
which were appended several newer hymns as 
supplementary to the " first book." There 
was invariably a clerk or precentor, who 
would announce the hymn thus : — llGlh hymn, 
first book, lon,'x metre; — or, 119tb Psalm, eigh- 
teenth part, long metre ; — read several verses, 
and then, with due regard for the natural 
obf uscation of the people's intellects, parcti if 
out two lines at a Hme. The singing of a line 
occupied nearly double the time that is usual 
in modern practice. There was in use at 
Kettering a larger proportion than in some 
other places of the staid old tunes, such as Bed- 
ford, Abridge, &e. There was, nevertheless, - 
an itching among the singers for a class of 
tunes with fugues and endless repetitions, 
which were applied indlscrim inately to all kinds 
of words ; repetitions of two lines, repetitions of 
one line, repetitions of half a line, repe- 
tions of half a word, repetitions of such 
words as *' blast them in everlasting 
death," without any apparent thought of 
their awful meaning. Mr. Fuller disapproved 
of the use of "things without life-giving 
sound," considering tiiieir use in wonbip as 
not in harmony with the simplicity of the 
Christian dispensation. 

This extract^ with the opinions which we 
have expressed of Mr. Gunton Fuller's 
work, will lead our readers to believe that 
the book will well repay a perusal. It 
certainly gives us a very clear, and even 
vivid conception at times, of one of those 
strongly-marked men of past days who 
helped so materially to build up the 
Nonconformity, which, though it may 
often have lacked sweetness and light, 
yet had a vast amount of vigour and 
reality. We desire to record our gratitude 
to the writer for a very pleasant and use- 
I ful Uttle volume. r\r\rilP^ 
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THREE BOOKS OF GOD.* 

Under this title appears another volume 
of sermons preached by the late George 
Dawson, in the Church of the Saviour, 
Birmingham. That it will be cordially 
welcomed by all who care to know what 
an original, independent, and earnest 
thinker had to say upon some of the most 
diflScult problems which Nature, His- 
tory, and Scripture, present to the 
mind of man, may be safely asserted, 
and we do not doubt that it will 
also increase the respect so generally felt 
for the ability and sincerity of the lamented 
author, whether his conclusions are 
accepted or not. The last volume of Mr, 
Dawson's discourses," The Authentic Gos- 
pel," says the editor, Mr. George St. Clair, 
set forth " the religion of charity," and 
showed that salvation and religion are 
•'independent of views and opinions.'* The 
sermons in the present volume are intended 
to show that ** Christ's religion, rightly 
understood, favours the growth of know- 
ledge, and should lead the Christian to 
accept the results of historical and scien- 
tific investigation." These sermons, like 
those in the previous volume, were mostly 
preached near the end of Mr. Dawson's 
life, and, with one exception, are also from 
Miss Beauclerc's reports. In the first ser- 
mon, "The Nearness of God, Science 
NothwithstandiTig,*' Mr. Dawson finely 
shows that our increasing knowledge of 
the processes of nature ought not in any 
way to cause us to lose the sense of the 
Divine presence. •* Most closely hidden," 
he says, ** in thick darkness to him who 
seeks a physical presence of His deity, He 
k ever near to him who, with true spiritual 
perception, seeks Him. What is it to me 
that Jacob believed heaven could be scaled 
by a ladder, or that I know Jupiter is so 
many miles away ? I know that God can 
be brought near in Spirit, and through the 
heart's experiences, common to all." The 
second and third discourses are devoted 
to a consideration of the duties and 
advantages of studying the "Three 
Books," whilst the fourth is a very beauti- 
ful plea for imparting the knowledge of 
Nature to children. We quote the follow- 
ing from it : — 

NoUdav Contm^n or UMClean. 

To tne^ nothing is common or andean. All 
that has now passed away had once its mean- 
ing and its use. The lion and the bear, the 
wolf and the spotted tiger; each have their 
meaning, each hare their day, and pass awaj. 
80 I come to understand that, almost in a 
material sense, " the child shall pnt his hand 
npon the cockatrice's den, and that the calf 
and the young lion shall lie down together, 
and a Uttie child shall lead them." So it 
shall be that the soft and gentle spirit of the 
child shall one day lead away the timers and 
lions of the world ; the gentleness of Christ, 
which is the gentleness of God, ehall one day 
put away all those " terrible things in righte- 
ousness." Having done their work, the days 
of the world shall pass awny, in order that 

• Thre« Books of God : Nature. History, and Scripture 
Sarmont by George Dawson, M . A. Edited by Georga St. 
Ckir, F.G'S. London : Kegao Paul, Trench and Co< 6«. 



the sweet and blessed days of Gh>d's peace may 
come. 

So, let not your child oalL anything common 
or unclean. It is a shame to see a little child 
afraid of anything; yet, how often we see 
women teaching their children to shriek at a 
frog or a spider I The wise man kills the tiger 
and the lion ; for, though they may hare been 
necessary in the early deYelopitient of the 
world, they are done with now, and must pass 
away ; and the child should be taught that 
these are some of the creatures of a primal 
time, which should be fought and overcome. 
But the little child should be taught to put a 
spider upon his band, to look into the bright 
eyes of a frog, and to watch the glorious 
colours of the toad without shrinking. A.nd, 
as he gets older, he should be able to look upon 
human blood, to appreciate the glory of the 
knife which lays open the splendours of the 
human body, and, insl/ead of shrinking from 
what is within, he should be taught to sing out 
with all his might and soul, " I am fearfully 
and wonderfully made.*' When he learns all 
about the bones and muscles of the human 
body, and the skin with its seyen mUlion pores 
— all these things should be charming to him — 
beantiful, until his enraptured eye should 
know at last that there is nothing in this world 
UDclean except man's uncleanoe^s ; nothing 
unclean eicept when the children of God lose 

j themselves in the mean things of the lower life. 

I The little child then should be brought up 
early without fear and without trembling, 
and should be taught from the beginning that 
whatsoever he beholds is but the outward re- 
presentation of what was in the mind of Qod — 
that everyching that is visible was once an 
invisible thought of God. For as, the master 
of the house being out, I look around his room 
and j udge of him by what is there, so do I 
judge the Great Artist, who is the Master of 
all things, by what I see around me. 

"Christ Fulfils Moses," and "Christ 
and Moses ; Love better than Law," are 
the titles of the next two sermons. In 
the first, Mr. Dawson shows that the Jew- 
ish and the Christian religions are essen- 
tially one. For religion, he holds, does not 
consist in economy or ritual, but in keep- 
ing God's commandments, loving justice, 
and walking uprightly, and these duties 
were taught alike by Moses and Christ 
Mr. Dawson proceeds to point out in the 
next discourse, that whilst the religion 
of the Jews was " a dumb obedience to 
the will of a Holy Being out of sight, 
adorable and adored," it led on to the 
Christian faith, which is "obedience, 
because of love, to a visible and seen 
Being." In the four following sermons 
Christ is contrasted with 2^no, Epicurus, 
and Mohammed. We extract a passage 
from the last 

Hohamiuedaiilstii Boomed. 

When you set the Mohammedan religion, 
with its laws and principles, side by side with 
the Christian religion, which has not laws, but 
only principles, you see you cannot prolong the 
life of the one, nor put into it the life of the 
other. And whether, when we pray to God, 
we should uncover our heads or cover them P — 
for now, in these little trumpery days of 
feminine foolishness, it gets bo be a very im- 
portant point to know whether you should 
cover your head or not ; kneel or bow, go ha'f 
under che book-board ut the na'me of Christ, 
or simply incline the head — but, if you go to 
God With these little questions, you will get 
the same answer as in the days of Christ, 
" Deepen your reverence, enlarge youy know- 
ledge, and then go according to teeming." The 



' Christian requires to have no stated hours of 
prayer, no stated hours of fasting, dictated 
to him ; he wants no laws about dress, and 
the clipping of beards, which Moses had to 
give to his regiment, in order to keep them 
under his government. Therefore, the Moham- 
medan cr^d appears to be a doomed one, inas- 
much at it is upder the necessity of mixing, 
up with divineness little questions that should 
be left to wise men's discretion, that discre- 
tion springing from the love of God in the 
heart. 

It must go also because there is no provision 
for tolerance in it, and, therefore, it will never 
be able to govern mixed populations. It is 
impossible to follow the Koran, and be toler- 
ant. Heaven is promised to him who dips his 
sword in the blood of the unbelievers ; ne is 
the darling of paradise, he shall be honoured. 
Tolerance, with them, means unfaithfulness. 
But tarn to Christ j see him tolerant to all, 
bringing all men to him by suasion ; sheathing 
the sword, and using in its stead argument 
and persuasion. The only coals he heaps 
upon the heads of his enemies, is in doing 
them good, returning evil by blessing. The 
Christian religion can rule over all, because it 
roles by truth, and not by anger. " Te know 
not what spirit ye are of," said Christ, "The 
Son of Man came to save, not to destroy." 
Tolerance is the necessary outcome of Chris- 
tian principles ; therefore Christ's religion can 
live side by dide with the Jew and the Pagan. 
It can live side by side with all people and 
creeds, using no violence, but doing justice, 
and giving perfect equality to all. The Mo- 
hammedan creed cannet do this ; it is unable 
to do justice, except to its own people ; and 
woe to a creed, when we must disbelieve it, in 
order to do justice and judgment. 

In "The Creeds of to-day " the methods 
of modern revivalists are severely but not 
unjustly criticised. The next sermon, 
" Christian Rationalism," furnishes an 
admirable answer to the contention of the 
Church of Rome that reason should be 
renounced in matters of religion. " Babel 
and the Cuneiform Inscriptions," and 
** Christianity, a Necessary Development " 
are intended to show the existence of law 
in language and in all things. The stages 
through which religion, social condition, 
and government have passed are treated 
of in a couple of sermons. The doctrine 
of the Fall of Man, and the nature of the 
Sacrifice of Christ, are touched upon rather 
than adequately discussed in the next two 
discourses. We need hardly say that the 
orthodox view of neither commends itself to 
Mr. Dawson. The remaining sermons * * The 
Evolution of Man, a Doctrine not to be 
Dreaded," and " The Ascent of Man from 
Savagery " will be read with interest by all 
for whom Darwin's speculations possess 
attractions. We quote the following strik- 
ing passage from the last sermon : — 
The Working Oat of the Beast. 

In all man's life, at whatever stage we find 
it, the incompatible beast is being worked out 
of him; all incompatible things are being 
worked out, and civilisation is briuging him 
slowly into the likeness of Jesus Christ, whose 
ethics were — *' Love your enemies ; do good 
to all men j destroy within thee the ape ; erase 
the tiger; be gentle; be pitiful." He spake 
of God, not as a man of war, as did they who 
put a " Thus saith the Lord " before the slay- 
ing of helpless women and children by the 
edge of the sword, but he spake of Him as the 
Father, taking to His bosom the wounded, the 
lame, the halt, the blind, the prodigals. 
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I watch every man and women I meet with ; 
I take stock of them, and I say, '* There is too 
much of the ape there j " "too much of the 
tiger left there ; " " too much of the turnip 
there." Here I see a clod of clay, and there a 
beast, a brute. But it stirs no auger in me ; 
only pity. Then I watch myself, and I find 
some things that will have to be cured. There 
18 too much of Moses ; too much of old Jewry ; 
too much ot the old savage. I must get it 
out! 

So, whether there has been a "Fall," or 
not, it is clear that our business is to keep 
rising, getting ready for to-morrow. "L'it 
the dead bury thair dead," says Christ, "and 
follow, follow, follow thou Me unto Life.'* 
Thus is man being slowly redeemed to God. 

Taking a passionate interest in these things 
and watching keenly, one is able to put down 
every man and woman according to where they 
stand in history, and to say how much of the 
ape, or the tiger, or the savage remains in 
them. This may be folly ; but the theory is a 
-useful thing to string observations upon. 
Therefore, you see, it is a long journey from 
that feast where, under the table, lay those 
kings without thumbs and great toes, to that 
marvellous board of Jesus Christ spread /or the 
maimed, the halt, the lame, the blind. 

Now, the history of man, as a savage, is not 
altogether charming reading. And it must not 
escape you that men have muclw>f the savage 
in them now, who yet are not called savages 
and who do not consider themselves such. To 
the humorist there is room for constant mirth, 
in watching these " civilised *' creatures, when 
they consider that they have done with the 
savages ; to see spots of the old savage not yet 
worn out ; feathers not yet plucked ; smooth- 
nesses not yet achieved. Watch the dress of 
these people, for instance, and see how long 
the trace of the savage remains in that ! And 
then, lest we should think them to be alto- 
gether civilised, they cover themsslves all over 
with beads. It takes time to work oat beads ; 
and so the glass-blower is set to work, in order 
that beautiful, soft materials may be made 
hideous by having these beads sewn on to them. 
You can't work them out ; for they come up 
again and a^ain. And then, women must 
have their civilised ears drilled, and the ear- 
rings of the savages must be suspended there- 
unto. Oh ! if men and women understood 
what human beauty truly is, they would know 
that it cannot bear to Jiave a hair's breadth 
added to it. For the law of beauty is like the 
law of morah. 

But we are not angry with these people. Not 
at all. TheyAll life with a kind of joy. We 
are not angry with the little child, who comes 
downstairs bedizened with the dress of its 
grandmother, or with a hat borrrowed from 
its grandsire. And this "sportsman" in 
scarlet coat, shouting and bawling himself into 
excitement ; we are not ang^ with him. He 
simply carries us back to Africa, or lands 
where we see him hunting the tiger. I look 
at the man with the red coat, and the woman 
with her paint and her patches, her powder 
and beads, and I say, " These are signs of the 
savage." Alas ! alas I it is hard to lead man 
slowly and surely from barbarism of all kinds 
into the Holy City of God. So utter and com- 
plete a change is there between man civilised 
by Christ, and man in his barbarous state, 
that Christ said " Ye must be regenerate ; ye 
must be bom again.** 

The keen and honest eyes with which the 
author of these sermons looks at human 
life, his fearlessness in denouncing fashion- 
able follies or in proclaiming unpopular 
opinions, and his deep reverence withal for 
the Spirit of Christ, will be appreciated by 
even those who have no sympathy with his 
theological position. 



The Rosebnd Annual. 

Containing Three Hundred Illustrations. 
(London : James Clarke and Co., 13 and 14, 
Fleet-street. 1883. Price 48.) As a bright 
and lively volume for the little people of the 
nursery, this could scarcely be surpassed, and 
certainly nothing of its kind which has come 
under our observation can be regarded as 
superior to it. To begin with the outside, the 
cover, with its red, black, and gold ornamenta- 
tion and lettering, has a brilliant and attrac- 
tive appearance, calculated at once to win the 
favour of those whose notion of a book is 
that it should bo, in the first place, "a 
pretty one." Turning over the pages, we find 
abundance of admirable illustrations. We 
have not observed a single poor picture among 
the three hundred which are given. Many of 
them are of very considerable artistic excel- 
lence, and a large number are characterised by 
no small amount of humour. Nursery litera- 
ture in recent years has been marked by a 
striking development of humour expressed in 
a pictorial form, and we are disposed to think 
that the artists who have undertaken the task 
of appealing to a sense of the ludicrous in 
children, have been more successful than the 
writers who have tried to entertain the same 
constituency by comical stories and a jocose 
s'yle. Certolnly nothing could be better in 
whimsicality than many of the pictures in the 
volume before us, and we should give a long 
list if we attempted to enumerate all that are 
worthy of commendation in this respect, or 
that are marked by tasteful and artistic feeling. 
The letter-press is characterised by simplicity, 
good-taste, and good feeling, and is carefully 
and skilfully adapted to the purpose of 
tempting children who have mastered the 
alphabet to read for themselves. 

Our Little Ones : At Home and School. 

By William S. Adams (Oliver Optic, Editor). 
With 3S0 original illustrations. (London: 
Griffith and Farran. Price 5s.) this is really 
an admirable magazine for the. little ones for 
whom it is intended, who are nerhaps assumed 
to be a little older than those who are appealed 
to by the editor of the Rosebud, The illus- 
tnitions are some of them extremely good and 
many of them represent a high standard of 
illustrative art. The literary contributions in 
prose and poetry are liveiy and readable, the 
prose consisting mainly of brief narratives or 
descriptive pieces. We notice that the contri- 
butions appear to have been intended originally 
for American readers, and although everybody 
knows that the English language in its purity 
is only to be met with on the other side of the 
Atlantic, we are prejudiced enough to think 
that American colloquialisms are not an 
improvement upon the forms of expression 
which pass muster among educated people in 
the old country. Still although we notice here 
and there a blemish of the kind referred to, 
these are after all but blemishes in a volume 
which is upon the whole a most desirable 
addition to the nursery library. 

Balsy Snowllake*s Secret. 

By Mrs. U.S. Eeaney. This is called '' a 
story of English Home Life," and is intended 
for girls. If, as the description implies, it is 
meant to present a typical picture of the homes 
of English clergymen who are not abstainers, 
we have no hesitation in stigmatising it as 
a stupid libel. And even if only designed to 
warn young ladies against intemperance by an 
exceptional case, we should not care to see any 
girl in whom we were interested reading its 
morbid and unwholesome pages. Daisy Snow- 
flake, a girl of ten or eleven, goes to live with 
her uncle who is a clergyman. Tier aunt is a 
secret drunkard, and sends the child for 
brandy to a low public-hou^e in the villake, 
has delirium tremens, is sent to a h ome for 
dipsomaniacs, recovers, but relapses after six 
years ; has dellriam again, and dies. The second 



atfack is brought on by Daisy^s Cousin, Linda, 
who is the naughty girl of the story, offering^ 
to get champagne for her mother at the 
grocer's, and having it put down as grocery. 
Daisy, who is a strict teetotaler, and fond of 
attending children's services at the seaside, in- 
duces her uncle to become a teetotaler. Ulti- 
mately Linda, too, becomes good, and is satis- 
factory married, as, of course, Daisy is, the 
husband of the latter being a doctor who has 
a gift for open-air preaching. Such is the out- 
line of the story. Mrs. Beaney's young ladies, 
we mav add, are as little like culturea young 
Englisn girls as can well be imagined. A more 
poorly conceived or worse written story we 
nave seldom met with. Even morally we think 
it calculated to do more harm than good. 

The Story of Enirllsli Uieratare. 

By Anna Buckland . (Cassell, Fetter, Galpir , 
and Co., London, Paris, and New York. 1832.) 
With great taste, judgment,' and skill. Miss 
Anna Buckland has told the fascinating story 
of our English Literature. Her volume is in- 
tended, as she explains, not for critics, nor 
even for students, but for those " who, with 
awakening intelligence, are ready to hare 
their eyes opened by literature to the beaatj 
of the world around them, the sweetness of 
that love which fills our homes with blessed- 
ness, the nobleness of faithfulness to duty at 
any sacrifice, and the glory of failh and pa- 
tience, enduring all thinjfs with hope and 
courage to the end." There is, besides, in the 
volume, a distinctly recognised but by no 
means obtrusive, btill less offensive, endeavour 
to indicate the Divine wisdom and love 
which have presided over the national 
movement and development of which the 
literature of a country is in some sense a 
sign. Although Miss Buckland modestly 
declines to enter upon anything like a philo- 
sophic history of thought or a critical 
examination of special works, her book will 
certainly be welcome to those who can appre- 
ciate breadth of view, critical acumen, and a 
refined literary sympathy, as well as by those 
who for the present stand upon the threshold 
of the great temple of literature. The volume 
begins with nm introductory chapter on ** Keltic 
and First English Literature," embracing the 
period 248 to 1066 ; then there is a chapter on 
the *' Romances and Chronicles," from 1066 to 
1300; and thence we fioat down upon a 
stream of fascinating and instructive narra- 
tive and reflection, from the times of 
Chaucer, in the fourteenth centnry, to 
the time of the poets and prose-writers of 
the earlier years of the nineteenth century. 
Miss Buckland strikes us as singularly skilful 
in her power of conveying an idea of the drift 
of works which young readers, at least, 
scarcdy like to venture upon without the aid 
of a due. For instance, the summary of the 
contents of the first book of Spenser's " Faerie 
Queene" is most excellently done and with 
much delicacy and skill indicates not only the 
drift of the story and the significance of its 
> sustained and complicated allegory, but also 
conveys an idea of the spirit and flavour of the 
poem, and can scarcely fail to quicken in the 
mind of the voung reader a desire to he 
directly acquainted with that great master- 
piece. This is but one instance of the felici- 
tous exercise of a power which is revealed 
throughout the book, the power that is of 
acting the part of an intelligent, sympathetic* 
and stimulative guide. The book appears to 
supply a distinct want, and we can in the most 
unqualified manner commend it to the atten- 
tion of those who desire young people to he 
attracted, we might say fascinated, by a wiae 
and healthful introduction to the great masters 
who have enshrined in imperishable langusffe 
their imperishable thoughts, and so have made 
of our English literature something of whioh 
we may be justly proud, and which we caa 
scarcely value too highly. We ahall be gM 
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to welcome farther work from the band of Miss 
Bockland of a similar kind, for there are 
still departments of literature which she has 
scarcely touched, or not touched at all, and in 
which young readers are greatly in need of 
wise, definite, and thoughtful guidance. 
lilyea of Illiutrioiis Shoemakers. 

By William Edward Winks. ^London: 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, ana Biving- 
ton. 1883.) The author here gives a series 
of brief biographies of celebrated men, who, at 
one time in their lives, exercised the shoe- 
maker's craft. The remark in the Preface is 
doubtless correct that " both in ancient times 
and in modem, in the Old World and in the 
New, a rare interest has been felt in shoe- 
makers, as a class, on account of their remark- 
able intelligence and the large number of 
eminent men who have risen from their ranks." 
It is also worth noting that ' ' a change has come 
over the craft of boot and shoemaking," as in 
so many other branches of manufacture. " The 
use of machinery has effected nothing short of 
a revolution in the trade. The old-fashioned 
shoemaker, with his leathern apron, and hands 
redolent of wax, has almost disappeared from 
the work-rooms and streets of such towns as 
Northampton and Stafford in Old England, or 
Lynn in New England. His place and func- 
tions are now, for the most part, occupied by 
the * cutter ' and the ' clicker,* the ' riveter * 
and the 'machine girV so that in these 
sketches we have glimpses of a social figure, 
which, in its most charact«ristic development, 
belongs to the past rather than to the present. 
Mr. Winks tells the story of Sir Cloudesley 
Shovel, James Lackington, Samuel Bradburn, 
William Gifford, and many others. No 
definite principle appears to have been ob- 
served in the amount of space devoted to the 
respective memoirs, and the work of the author 
has been chiefly a work of compilation and 
condensation, without much in the way of 
original reflection or observation. The pages, 
however, contain a great deal of interesting 
material, and bring under notice many re- 
markable episodes of experience and history. 

We are glad to call the attention to the issue, 
by Mr. Henry Frowde, of the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press Warehouse, 7, Paternoster-row, of 
various editions of the Parallel New Testament, 
givinsf the Authorized Version and the Bevisod 
Version side by side. The volume can be had 
in various forms and prices, begianing with a 
small convenient size, with clear type, for the 
pocket, at eighteen pence. Alth ough there 
does not at present seem to be much prospect 
of the familiar AuthorizedVersion being super- 
seded by the Bevised Version, there can be no 
question of the advantage to the reader of 
having before him the two versions under his 
eye at the same time, in parallel columns. A 
mere glance at the difference thus presented 
is often full of suggestiveness. Certainly no 
student of the New Testament will be satisfied 
to be without this work in one or other of its 
convenient forms. 



LITERARY TABLE TALK. 

— The death of Gottfried Kinkel, the great Ger- 
man Liberal poet, expelled from his country for his 
political opinions, recently took place in Switzerland. 

— A recent writer in the North American Rroiew 
gives a sad picture of the American Press. It make s 
it out to be much worse than even its reputation. 

— The piano on which the ** Wacht am Rhein'' 
w a$ first improvised by its composer, Carl Wilhelm, 
has just been sold at Berlin for £j^, 

— Our readers will be glad to learn that this week 
Mr, Herbert Spencer arrived in England from 
America, tliough sorry that his sojourn there was 
not more conducive to his health. 

— Gulden Hours has been purchased by Messrs. 
Lile and Fawcett, of Ludgatc-circus, by whom it will 



be published in future. It is still edited by the Rev. 
Jackson Wray. 

— Mr. Ruskin, who lectures at the London 
Institution on December 4th, has changed his mind 
about his subject It will not be * • Crystallography / ' 
as announced, but '* Cistercian Architecture." 

— There are many ways of electioneering. 
Recently, a School Board candidate is said to have 
circulated 30,000 copies of a paper conilaining his por- 
trait, with a highly flittering memoir. We can 
scarce believe the rumour. 

— Mr. Joseph Hughes announces a new educa- 
tional monthly entitled "The LitUe Leamei," 
specially designed for use in the first three standards 
of our public elementary schools. 

— Dr. Geikie's " Life and Words of Christ,'' 
of which twenty.four editions have been sold, will, in 
future, be published by Messrs. Hodder and 
Stoughton, who will issue a new edition in a few days. 

— *' The Gospel of the Secular Life " is the 
title of a work by the Hon. W. H. Fremantle, 
Rector of St. Mary's, Bryanston-square, and Canon 
of Canterbury, which will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, Gralpin, and Co. 

— Messrs. Wilson and McCormick, of Glasgow, 
announce a new volume of poems, mostly lyrical, to 
be called '* Wayside Songs," by the author of " Song 
Drifts." A pamphlet recently published by them and 
entitled ** Wealth : Definitions by Mill and Ruskin 
Compared," is now out of print. 

— The Institute of Painters in Water-Colours has 
recently added the names of several distinguished 
artists to the number of its members. Almost every 
member of the Dudley Committee retired from that 
Committee a short time since, and were elected 
Members of the Institute, and at a General Meeting 
held on Monday, the 6th inst., the following addi- 
tional members were elected : Robert W. Mac- 
beth, R. C. WoodviUe. and W. L. Wyllie. 

— Amongst the many Christmas books issued at 
this time of the year, the ** Picturesque Scotland, " of 
Mr. James Sangsicr, Paternoster-row, may claim to 
occupy no mean place. No one can be dull and un- 
interesting when the theme is — 

Caledonia stern and wild. 
Meet nm^efor a poetic child. 

And the letter -press and illustrations are of a character 
to attract the public, not, perhaps, the refined circle 
of expensive tastes, but the great many who like 
colour and sensation. Such works are as readable 
as the fairy tales, or impossible heroes and 
heroines, described at this season cf the year, and 
are calculated to be very useful. 

— The venerable Provost of Oriel College, the 
Rev. Ekiward Hawkins, D.D., has just died at 
Rochester, in the ninety-third year of his age. The 
deceased took his B.A. degree in 181 1, and was 
elected to the Provostship in 1828, performing all the 
duties of the office until 1874, when the Rev. D. 
Binning Monro was appointed Vice-Provost. Dr. 
Hawkins, who also held a canonry in Rochester 
Cathedral, and the College Rectory of Purleigh, 
Maldon, E^sex, was Bamplon Lecturer in 1840, and 
also one of the four Perpetual Delegates of Privi- 
leges. He was the author of many sermons, amongst 
which may be mentioned '* Sermons on Scriptural 
Types and Sacraments,'* "Sermons on the Church," 
"Discourses on the Historical Scriptures,'' '* Sick- 
bed Services from Scripture and Common Prayer," 
&c. The chief claim of Dr. Hawkins to note is to be 
lound in the fact that he was the only survivor of 
what may be called the Oriel School at Oxford. 

— The following is a note in the Dally News 
which illustrates, in an amusing way, the manner in 
which the public are misled by the unintelligent re- 
porting so much in vogue, and in which the daily 
papers seem especially to rejoice :— *' Jellicoe v. the 
Great Northern Railway Company.— Mr. Henry 
Keeble, solicitor to the plaintiff in this case, writes 
to us, in reference to our report, as follows : — ' You 
state : * ' Having heard the evidence, the jury re- 



turned a verdict for the plaintiff, ^^750, in addition 
to which the company intimated that they (would) 
also pay the medical expenses which he had in- 
curred in consequence of the accident." — What 
occurred was that after the able opening of the case 
by Mr. Willis, Q.C., a conversation took place 
between him and Mr. D. Seymour, Q.C., 
the company's counsel, which ended in the 
company agreeing to pay ^750 and all the 
plaintiffs medical expenses throughout, in ac- 
cordance with which the jury returned their verdict. 
Not a tittle of evidence was given.* " 

— The sale of the fourth portion of the Sunderland 
Library was concluded last week with remarkable 
success, bringing the total of the ten days' sale up to 
;f 10,129 ^M ^Q^ ^he grand total up to £^6,6rj2 13s. 
in the sales of the past three days there were no 
fewer than twenty different editions of the works of 
Rabelais, the chief of which brought very high prices. 
Lot 10,470, La Vie inestimable du Grand Gargantua, 
p^redu Pantagruel, with the Paniagrueline Prog- 
nostication, ou les Horribles Faicts, &c., de Panu- 
gruel, Roy deDipsodes, in i vol. lamo, the first book, 
with a date by Rabelais, sold for j^32o — Quaritch ; 
Grands Annales, ou Croniques Terribles. &c., du 
Grand Gargantua et Pantagruel, i2mo, 1542, with the 
Prognostication. £2/^. — Quaritch : La Vie trds 
Horrifiques du Grand Gargantua Pantagruel, Roy 
des Dipsodes, resiitu^a soi naturel, with me " Navi- 
gations" de Panurge, a vols., i6ino, Lyon, 1542, 
2,280. — Quaritch ; Tiers Livre des Faictz et Ficts du 
noble Pantagniel, par M. Franc Rabelais, i6mo, 
Tholose, 1546, j^9S. — Quaritch ; Le Tiers Livre &a, 
corrig^ par TAutneur, i6mo, Lyon, 1532, £<)i, — 
Quantch j Le Tiers Livre, &c., et le Quart Livre, a 
vols., sm. 8vo, Paris, 1552, ;^ 171. —Quaritch ; Le 
Quart Livre du Faicts, 8lq.j avec un brefre d^clara. 
tion, &C.. sm. 8vo, 1556, ^91. — Quaritcti ; Le Cin- 
quidme et dernier Livre des Faictz, &c., with ** La 
Visitation de 1' Oracle de la Dive bachuc et le Mot 
de la Boutieille, &c., Lyon, 1565, with the woodcut 
of the bottle, ^^96. —-Quaritch ; Lisle Sonante, par 
Fr. Rabelays, sm. 8vo., 1562, ;^26. — Quaritch ; 
Quintilian's Institutions, fol., Rome, 1470, printed on 
vellum, ;^290. — Quaritch ; another edition, foL, 
Romae, 1470, ;^26. — Quaritch ; anoiher, that of Nic. 
Jensen, Venice, 1471. ;^22. — Quaritch ; Quintilian's 
Declamations, sm. 8vo. 1618, j^io. — Quaritch : Pog- 
gins, Faceiiarum liber, 4to, Mediolaui, C. Valdafar, 
1477, ^ 9.— Ellis and White ; Pollux Onomasticon, 
2 vols., 1706, £6, — Walter ; Poraponius Mela Cos- 
mographia, sm. 4to, Mediolani, 1471, ;^ii. 8s. — 
Quaritch ; Pontanus de Belio Neapolitano et de Ser 
mone, Napoli, 1509, piinied on vellum, ;f45.— Ellis 
and White; Percius, Commentarii de Creatiohe, 
&c., Alex. VI„ 8vo, Romae, 1493, jfio. los. — 
Quaritch ; Prynne, An Exact Chronological Vindica- 
tion, &c., of our English Kings' Supreme Ecclesias- 
tical Jurisdiction, &c., fol., Lond., 1666-8, ;^9iss.— 
Quaritch. A number of editions of the Psalms sold 
for vtjry good prices— from ^^5 to £1$ each. At 
the conclusion of the sale Mr. Simpson announced 
that the fifth portion, which will be the last with the 
exception of a few odd volumes, would be sold in 
March, and that the catalogue would be ready for 
issue at Christmas. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

8. d. 

Ballantiae (Serjeant), Experiences of a Barrister's 

Life, or 8vo (Bentley) 6 o 

Blaikic (W. G.). For the Work of the Ministry, 

xamo (Nisbet) 5 o 

Bowles (r. G.), Flotsam and Jetsam, 8vo (W. H. 

Allen) 7 6 

Challemel (M. A.), The History of Fashion in 

France, roy 8vo (S. Low k Co.) aS o 

Clay (C. M.), Modem Hazar, 2 vols., or 8vo (S. 

Low & Co.) tx o 

Conway (M. D.), Emerson, at Home and Abroad, 

«vo (Trubner) 10 6 

Comeille, Horace, edited by G. Saintsbury, lamo 

(Llarendoa Press) 2 6 

Crane (L.), Art and tde Formation of Taste, or 8vo 

(MacmilUn) • o 

Creighton (L.), Stories from English History, i6mo 

(RiviD^ton) 3 6 

De Malorti (H.), Egypt, 8vo (Partridge) 4 o 

Earley (W.). Garden Farm, cr 8vo (Bazaar Office) 8 o 

Geraloine Hawthorne, lamo (Blackwood) 7 6 

Giberne (A.), Nameiess Shadow, cr 8vo (Home 

Words Office) ... 5 o 

Gibney (R. D.), Earnest Madcmcnt, cr 8vo ( W. H. 

Allen & Co.) 6 o 

Hamilton CW. R.). Life of, by R. P. G rives. Vol. 

I., 8vo (Longman) 13 o 

Henty (G. A.), Winning His Spurs, cr 8vo (Low) ... 5 « 
Herman (H. S.), Cradle Songs of Many Nations, 

4to (Wa d & Lock) xo 6 

Howjlh (W. D.), Undiscovered Country, a vols. 

j8mo (Dougla») a o 
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Lewis (\fr«.), Infant CUss Management, 

(S.S. U.) 

Lmd>ay (T. .*!.), The Reformation, cr 8vo (Qark) a 
Lock (A. G.). Olid, its Occurrence and Extraction, 

ray, 8v'> (Sp n) ,., ••• •»« 

Macaui*y (Lord), by J. More son, cr 8vo (Mac- 

imllan) ... •• ••• ••• • 

Ma Uson G. B.), Founders of the Indian Kmpire, 

V..lI,<l*o (W. H. Alc>) ao 

Maxwell lE. H.), With the Conoaught Rangers, 8vo 

(Hurst k Blackett) '• . •:• »S 

Metcalfe (W. M.j, The Reasonableness of Christi- 
anity, cr 8vo (Gardner) ... ^ ••• ^ •••, 
Minchin (M.), UnipUnar Kinematics of Solids, fcc. 

(Oxford Uoiversit? Press) 

Morton (E. J. C), Heroes of Science, Astronomers, 

or 8vo (S.P.C.K.) 

Mts.G*ndcrsSiory,by "H. A. H." x6mo (Mac- 

millanj ••• — ^ ••• 

Nelson (Earl), Readings for the Seasons, i8mo 

(S.P.C.K.) 

Nicols (A.), Zoological Nores on WUd and Domes- 
tic Animals (Bazaar Office) 

Nicol (H. J.), Landmarks of English Literature, cr 

8vo (Hogg) ..„ — „••• 

Onley (M.), Myrtle of Merrystoae Mill, cr 8vo 

- OaxToU) ••• 

Outlines of Sermons, Old TesUment, cr 8vo 

(Hodder) ^ 

Par s in Penl. 8 vols. 8vo (Tmsley) ... . "^. , •■• 
Payn (J.), C:ecil's T.yst, lamo (Chatto & Windus) 
Phelps (A.'. Men and Books, 8vo (D ckenson) ... 
Picton ( I. A,), Oliver Cromw<-lI, 8vo (CasscU ft Co.) 
Pope (J. J.), Number O. e,and How to Take Care 

of Him, xamo (Allman) ... ... 

Procter (R. A.), The Gicat Pyramids, &c., cr 8vo 

(Chatto & Windus) .. ... ... 

Pumphrcy (S.), Memoir of, by H. S. Newman, cr 8vo 

fi>artridge) ..; ... • . - 

Porver (J.). Selections from Plato, itmo (Oxford 

University Press) ... . ... ••. 

Quinti Curti Rufi, Historianum Alexandn Libri 8-9, 

&c., trans ated by H.I. C. Knight, cr 8vo (HaU) 
Ritchie (F.), Manual of Greek Verbs, cr 8vc(Riv. 



»:? 'i "o ! RICMBD BEHTLEY 4 SOU'S SEl WORKS. 

Now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers. 



A SPECIAL EDITION OF 

JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS 

(The SUomton Bdition), 

Worked upon Dickinson's hand-made paper, in 
special ink, by Messrs. Spottiswoode and Co., 
bound in white olotii by Messrs. Bum. 

The set, in six volumes, large crown 8vo, 63s. 
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BLACKIE & SON'S 

NEAV BOOKS. 



a 
and 



AlBO a Popular Edition in «ix vdnmes, crown 8vo, 86«. j 
or separately Ss. each. 

$g' Mews. BENTLET'8 art the ONLY COMPLETE 
EDITIONS of Mim Austen's Works. 
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iagton) ... ... ... ... ... ••• _•" 

Sacred "ooks of the Etst, Vol. 14, Part a, 8vo (Ox- 
ford University Press I ... ... ... ,••••" 

Sacred B^oks of the East. VoL 18, Part f, 8vo (Ox- 
ford University Press) ... ... ... -.• »« 

Savile (B. W.), Fulfilled Prophecv, 8vo (Longman) 10 

Scherr (I.), The History of English Literature, cr 
8vo ( >. Low 8c t o.) .. . ... ^'-- •'• — 

Seebohm (H.), Siberia m Asuu 8vo (T.MurravJ ... 

Skeat (W. W.), I he Gosocl of St. Mark, m Gothic 
(Osford University Press » ... ... 

Smith (F. J.), (Quarter Sessions Practice, 8vo 
(Stevens & Haynes) ... ... ... .•• ••• *• 

Smirh (E. H.), Cutting Tools, lami (Cassell & Co.) 3 

Steel (T. H.>. Sermons Preached in Harrow School, 
cr 8vo (Macmillan) ... ... . ... .. 

Stratford (J.), Wiltshire and its Worthies, imp. i6mD 

Talbot'(T.), The Qranviiics, 3 vols, cr 8vo (S. Low 

jtCo.\ 31 

Tale of Two Fair Women, (A), cr 8vo (Herbm) .^ a 
Transactions of the Medico- Chirurgical Soaety of 

Edinburgh (Oliver 8t, Boyd) ... ... ... 6 

Valentine (Irfrs ), Amenitiesof Home,xamo ( Warnel a 
Veitch (D.), When, and Where ? i6 mo (P. Gawlner) 3 
Weber ( A. », Two Life Storiesj cr 8vo (W. hmitb) 5 
Wood (I. G.), Ommon Bniish Insects, cr 8vo 

(Longman) ... ••• 3 

Wooton (E.), Guide to the Medical Profession, 8vo 

(Longman) „.,;*•« . '" *** 

Woitlsworth (C). Triennial Addresses, Fifth Series, 



LADT DIXIE'S NEW WORK. 

IN THE LAND OF MISPOBTUNB. 

By Lady FLOEENCE DIXIE, Author of " Across 
Patagonia," Ac. With numerous IHnstrations by 
Kajor Fraser and Captain C. F. Bereeford, B.E., 
engraved by Whjmper and Pearson. In 1 yol., 
demy 8vo, 18b. 

IN THE BLACK POBBST. By 

CUAELES W. WOOD. Author of " Throngh Hol- 
land," "Botind about Norway." In 1 voL, wown 
870, with numerons IllustrationB. te. 
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cr 8vo (Rivington) ... -: 
6 (C. M.), Pickle and his Page, x8mo (W. 
>mith) 



BBIGHTBB BBITAIN. A Full 

Description of Life in Northern New Zealand, with 
Chapters upon the Maories, Natural History, 
Productions. Gold Digging, ko. With an Appen- 
dix on New Zealand Literature. By WILLIAM 
DELISLE HAT. In 2 vols., large crown 8vo, 24e. 
" The subject has rarely been treated so well or eo 
fully, and, with the help of Mr. Hay, a very fair idea of 
life in Northern New Zealand may be attained."— Morn- 
ing Post. 



OLD COACHING DAYS: op. 

Sketches in Bygone Days. Bv STANLEY 1 



, Boad 

B/HTANljlfir HARRIS 

i"An Old Stager"). 'With numerous fnll-pafe 
Unstratione by JOHN STURGESa In 1 vol., 
demy 8vo, 18s. 



TUBNING POINTS IN LIPB. By 

the Rev. FREDERICK ARNOLD, Author of 
" Christ Church Days." A New Edition in 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, 68. 



Sn 



• • Jny of ih4 above works and others may he had 0/ 
'fames Clarke^ Co., 13 and i^, FUet'Sirttt, London, 
iT.C, POST FItBB, fbrthepubKsh'dprtre. 



THE "LITEBABY WOBIiD." 

THUMB FOR ADVBBTISEMffiNTS. 

Trade Advertisements, Five Lines and under ... o 3 

For Each Additional Line o o 

Per Column ...,. •■••-•••,•; • u— ' " 

Public Companies and Parhamesntary Notices, 

per Line • o ' 



MB. SEBJBANT BALLANTINE»S 

EXPERIENCES of a BARRISTER'S CAREER. 
A New Revised Edition (being the Fifth), in One 
Volume, crown 8vo, with Portrait, 68. 
" A mine of information and amusement combined." 
—Dally Telegraph. 

" No more delightful and instructive volumes have 
indeed been issued within recent years."— Morning 

Post. 

NEW ADDITIONS TO 

BENTLBY*S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 
THE PBBBBS. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of •• Which shall it be ? " &c. In 1 voL, 
crown 8vo, 6s. 

WOOBD AND MABBIBD. By Miss 
BOSA NOUCHETTE CARET, author of " Nellie's 
Memories." In One Volume, crown 8vo, 6s. 



THE SEVENTH EDITION of THE 

ITNIVERSE : or, the Infinitely Great and the In- 
finitely Little. By F. A. POUCHET, M.D. lUus- 
trated by 273 Engravings on Woo*. Medium 8vo, 
cloth elegant, gilt edges. 7b. 6d. 

XTNDER DRAKE'S ThA^^ Tale of tka 

Spanish Main. By 0. A. HBNTY, Author of " Ib 
Times of Peril," Ac. With Twelve FuU-pege lUua- 
trations. Price 6s. 

FAOING DEATH; or, the H^o of the 

Vaugban Pit : A Tale of the Coal Mines. By O. A. 
HE NTT. With Ei0it Full-page lUuatrations. 
Price 5s. 

STORIES of OLD RENOWN : Tales of 

Knights and Heroes. By ASCOT R. HOPE. 
Author of •* Stories of Long Ago," *c. With 
nearly 100 Illustrations from Drawings by Gordon 
Browne. Price 5s. 

IN the KINO'S NAME : or, the Oniise of 

the " Kestrel." By O. MANVILLE FENN, Author 
of •• Off to the Wilds," Ac. With Twelve FoU-page 
niustrations. Price 6s. 

NAT the NATXmALIST ; or. »j^/8 Ad- 
ventures in the Eastern Seas. By GEO. MAN- 
VILLE FENN. With Eight FuM-page Illnstra- 
tions. Price 53. 

SROTHER and SISTER ; or, the Trials of 

the Moore Family. By ELIZABETH J. LYSAGHT, 
Author of "Nearer and Dearer," Ac. With Six 
Full-page Illustrations in Black and Tint. Price 
3s.6«L 

FOUR LITTLE MISOHIEFS. By Rosa 

MULHOLLAND, Author of " Five Little Farmers/' 
kc. With Three Full-page niustrations in Colours. 
Price 2s. 

ADVENTURES of MRS. WISHINa-TO- 

^BB. By ALICE COEKEAN, Authoress of 
•' Latheby Towers," Ac. Dlustrated bv Three Full- 
page Pictures printed in Colours. Price 2s. 

THE BALL of FORTUNE : or, Ned 

Someraon's Inheritance. Bt CHABLiBS PEABOS, 
Author of "Frank the Fi»her-B 'y." *c. Wiik 
Four Full-page niustrations printed in BUok and 
Tint. Price is. 6d. 

DORA: or, a Girl withont a Home. By 

Mrs. E.H. BEAD, Author of "PhylUs and Corydonr* 
Ac. WiiJi Six Full-page Illustrations in Black and 
Tint. Price 3e.6d. 

GARNERED SHEAVES : a Tale fm 

Boys. By Mrs. E. E. PITMAN, Author of " Mis- 
sion Life in Greece and Palestine," Ac. With Four 
Full-page niustrations printed in Black and Tint. 
Price 38. 6d. 



POPTJLAB NEW NOVELS. 

Each 3 V0I9., crown 8to. 



I^ndon: BLACKIE and SON. 49 ood 50, Old Baitoy, 

THE CHBISTIAN WORLD PULFlT 

0/ H^E DATES DA 1', NOVEMBER »2, contains .•— 
MAN'S THOUGHTS OF MAN. By the Rev. Canon 

FARRAR 
GOD'S C^RE OF HIS SAINTS. By the Rev. Dr. 

W.LINDSAY ALFXANDEK. • 
CHRISTIAN PROGRESS; A Lcctare-room Talk. 

By the Rev. HBNRY WARD BEECHBR. ^ 
THE TWO VOICES. By the Rev. S. A. TIPPLE. 
THE WITNESS OF THE SPIRIT. By the Rer. 

W ARTHUR 
DAVID THE KING. By the Rev. G. T. COSTBR- 

L ON nON : JAMBS CLARKK ft CO.. U 9t 14. PLBBT 8TRBBT. 

S OOUOH LOZENGES. 

An ever increasing sale of 60 years . 

EAfDTQ'S COUGH LOZEKGES- 

The Best and Bafeet Remedy for COUGHS, 
ASTHMA, PHLEGM, and TICKLINa in tlM 

Throat. 



ESTABLISHED 1852. 

GILES GILES r 

ADVERTISING AGENT, 

CONTRACTOR FOR 
The Top Lines across thepages in the " ChristianWorld' 
Advertisement Pages in thej* Literary World : 

" Snnday School limes I *• 
" ' „ "Baptist Messenger;" 

;• . ;; '/, ••ChrittianWorldMagazine}" 

and the 
• FamilyCirdeEdition (Tuesday)of the Christian World," 
kc, fcc, «tc. 
ESTIMATES GIVEN. 

AdverW»«m«nf« Received for Insertion in aU the 
London a/nd Country Newspapere, 

Offloe— 146, Fleet Street, Iiondon, E.C. 



of 



MBS. BAlVEN'S temptation, 

the Author of "Dr. Hardy's Marriage." 
"A cleverly constrncted story, the intricacy 
which is not unworthy of Wilkie Collins himself."— 
Academy. * .^_— — 

MABY ST. JOHN. By Miss B. N. 
CAREY, Author of NelUe's Memories. 



K 



EVE LESTEB. By Mw. DIEHL, Author 
of •• The Garden of Eden,*' Ac. 



• FEABLES3 LIFE. By CHARLES 

QUENTIN, Author of "So Young, My Lord, and 

True." 
" Besides being constantly vigorous, Mr. Qnenttnis 
ten wittf."— St. James's Qasette. 

RICHAED BENTLEY AND SON, 

NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 

Publishers in Ordinary to EsrMoQesby theQ^een* 



=K^"EATING'8 COUGH LOZENGES. 

iV. Convenipnt to keep haudy in the pocket. 

TZ EATINGP8 COUGH LOZENGEST 

pV. ^pe nniverfeally recommended by the Faculty. 
Testimonial (Original nuur be seen) 



in 



Dear Sir,— Having tried your Cough Lozenges 
India, I have much pleasure in testifying to their be 
flcial elfects in cases of Incipient CoosumntKW, Ae thm a, 
and Bronchial Affections. So ffood a memcme ought to 
be known to be appreciated. 1 have prescribed it largely 



e appi 
with the best resuli 



Sold in Tins, 



W. B. G., 



Apothecary, H.M. India Medical Servies. 
i, Is. Hd. and 28. 9d. each, by all Dmggiflts. 



LBNTILLA. 



Indigestion. Heartburn, ConsUpation, Liv» ana Stomach 
Complaints, &c., besides having soch wondrous nourish- 
ing proportie*- Makes Soups, Por«dge, Biscuits. Pad- 
dingf, Custards, fcc. Tins, >»»>.,". 6d.; ilb., lod. 
liaireU. aSlb., jo*.; i^^K >6«. Of all Chemists.— Pro. 
prictor, H. J. Deacon, Beckenham, Kent 

Digitized by V^OOQIC 
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JAMES CLAR KE & CO/S ANNOU NCEMENTS. 

BEAUTIFUL BOOKS FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 

Now Beady, in Handsome Cloth Binding, 4to, 200 pages, price Fonr Shilliu^^. 

THE ROSEBUD ANNUAL: a Book for the Narsery, With 300 

delJirhtful Pictures and charming Little Stories, in large type, printed on thick, flbo pai>er, 
"Tht pfcturmtLYe amply firwt-rate. The mhjecU are intelligible to the youngest capacity, the d>^sijn* are clearly 
conceived, and the reprodnction i» a model of uiodd-cutbing. The stories also appear to he excellently adapted to a juve- 
ntte iasUf having chiejly to do icith incidents of datly life and domesiio animals. Altogether, this is a capital hooK," — 

ACADBXT. 

** In reviewing works ofthif dose, it is not a bad plan to ditplay them to a mired party of children^ and note the 
teay in vehicn they are appredatea. Tried 5y this teat, the Bosbbud Aknual takes quite a high rrtnt."-— Melbourne Age. 

•* A9 an annual on the level of infant and child intellect the volume is uniijue in boauly and apjiropriateness. It 
iidaronglf bound in eloth, with livelled edges, and degant Ulnttrative detigfis engraved in black, silver, and gold,"— 
Shbfpibld Daily Post. 

** A re-istue, in a very handsome cover, of the year*s numbers of the excellent little magazine, The Bosebud. It 
wiU prove a formidable competitor to any ^u«trat«d book for children which may be issued this season at anything like 
the price. The best proof of its excellence if that the little ones take to it like a duck to the water."— Oambbidob Inds- 
fbkdbkt Pbssb." 

A SPLBimn) BIXPSNNTWOBTH. 

THE ORBISTMAB ROSEBUD : A Special Extra Doable Namber of 

tHt BoflSBTTD. Contaimnjg a number of Short Childish Stories with nearly Sixty charming Pictures, 

enclosed in a speoialiy designed cover printed in colours by Edmund Evans. 
ComrEHTB : — Belle and Betty's Merry Ckrietmas, with Paob Picture —Bringing Home the Christmas Logs : Pic* 
TUmE— IThot Baby Did : with Two Pictures— Mi« Tiny : with Picture— Hrtty'a Snovo Ball : with Pull Page Pic- 
TURB— Preparmjy /or Cfcri«tma«; Pictubb— Bn'twnnif Home the Holly: with Picture— Jfominy or Jffrmin^^ .- with 
Two Pagb Pictures— T/ie Hare Famay : with Picture— r?ie Land of Nod : with Picture— Hu the Fireside : with 
Page Picture— ^1 Rainy Day ; with Picture— 4 Little King : Picture— -4 Very Bad Boy : with Pull Page Pic- 
ture— il Fery Good ^oy: with Pull Page Picture— Chnetmoe Pie: with Page Picture- Kaiy's Christmas: 
with Page Picture— Blindman'e Buff': with Picture- The RaU at the Meal : with Three Pictures— Chrietmae 
Day ; with Page Picture— Chriatmae Cards : Pictures- Papa's Birthday ; with Picture— -d Sinqing Lesson : 
Picture— Driving Horses : with Pictur —Merry Christmat, Grandpa : Picture— -4 Merry ChristvMLs : Pull Page 
Picture- ch*andmama'« Christmas Story : with Teh Pictures. Puce 6d. 

Pnoe 78. 6d., in Handsome niuminated Cover. 

ELFINLAND. By Josephine Pollabd. Printed entirely in Colours on. 

Finely-finished Paper. 

" This beautiful and amusing boolb."— Bosros ** Cokorboatiowaiist." 

** Any friend of ehUdren vcho wante to five a present sure to afford ddiaht, can scarcely e^ord to pass thie/olio by. 
The artist vith his pencil, and the poet unth his pen, have seldom been found more happuy united."— Christiah 
Istelliqencee. 

'* The little children who are fortunate enouqh to receive this unusually beautiful and attractive book for a Christmas 
preamt vnll have good rsaaon to be delighted, for it is a most magnificent affair,"—'* CHRiBTiAir Herald," Phila- 
dblphia. 

" This handsomely aol-up Christmets book gives the impression of originality, quaintness, and vigour. The 
coloured designs are brignt, fresh, and imflginative, just the things to appeal to the sympathy and awolce the imagination 
of an open-eyed child, and they have, moreover, that touch of humour toithOHt whioh a Christmas book at all events, 
eon never be eonndered complete. It tcould not be easy to give an idea of the roguishneu and the abandon with which 
Mr. Satterlee's fairy looking urchins sport on clouds, drive tandem am^mg the stars, or come careering down the slopes 
of the moonbeams. The old moon herself in the corner seems to be heartily enjoying tne sport. We feel sure this book will 
be a favourite with the young /oUw."— Cambridge iNiiBPEEDEvr Press. 

In Handsome Illuminated Covers. Price Six Shillings. 

CHRISTMAS RHYMES and NEW YEAR'S CHIMES 

MABT D. BBINE. Beautifully lUustrated. 

" Pull of sense, sparkle, and sunshine."— National Baptist. 

'* ^n attractive emd beautifully illtt«h>ated book for the holidays." — Christian at Work. 

*' SovM m pages of beautifully printed rh«mes freely iUnetrated tcith fOod sngraanngs. The literary work is sf very 
high quality. The rhnmes range thro^gh all stages and conditions of childhood, touching on the various games, frolics, 
and amusements which engage the attention of children and charm the eyes of those who love them. They show a deep 
sympathy wiflh chfUdr'-m and children's tooys, and are rioh in that homely humour ond fun which youno and old 
alike appreciate. We should say that this book will be a great favourite both with young ana old, because it Selin^ates 
the saniberant delight which chudren have in life and the deep joy of parents and sympathising friends with their 
innocent mirth.— Cakbridge Independent Press. 

lUumihatod Wrapi>er, Price Onfe Bhillivg. 

THE CHRISTIAN WOllLD ANNUAL for 1883 contaius the 

following Complete Tales, with Original Illustrations :— 

Throuyh Strange Ways. By Minnie Worboisb, with FouB Illustbations. 

Q of Obedience. By Margaret Scott MacBitchie, with Three Illustrations. 

Jennie's Child. By LucT Warden Bbarne. 

Two Christmas Eves. By Minnie Fairbridge. 

Ruston Orange. By Albt Fox. 

The Message of the Belle: Verses, by Jennie PnuunT. 

A Neie Fear's IFish : Verses, by Elton Summers. 

NEW VOLUME BY J. EWISQ RITCHIE. 

EAST ANGLIA: Personal Becollections and Historical Associations. By 

J. EWING BITCHIE (*• Christopher Crayon "). Crown 8vo, cloth, 400 pp., 6b. INearly Ready. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OP MISSIONS : A Present-day Plea. By 

T. E. SLATEB (of the London Missionary Society). Crown 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. [Now Beady. 

*• Christian missions once were inspired by the conviction that the Tieathen would sujrer everlastinff fire if some one 

did not ifO to tell them how the All Father loved them. It was a terribly illofiical, but a mighty conviction 

What iH^ theories djxtinction and theories of restoration, what with the higher criticism and questions as to whether 
Ged is ither ilhm a rorcs, many oven of the attendants at church or chapel feel but stigh^y disposed to do more than 
fivtf a fiifisj^/ot dt0ency and custom's sake towards the conversien of thesrace to Christianity. Here is just the book 
for persons who want to know about missions. The writer is a missionary. He is so much imbued with libleral theology 
that some time ago defenders of the faith wished to cast him out of the synagogue. And with oU this he is one of the most 
ardent, as well as one of the most tmlji ph^sophie, advocates of Christian missions that we have had the luck to meet 
His little book ought to Kindle, not' a ndTue, but a conflagration of enthusiasm among professed Christians, and it would 
be a nvo^ useful subject of study for oewildered doubters and gentlemen 'in search of a religion.' It ts better than any 
book on Christian Evidences kMwn to us, though it does not profess to be, nor is, in any way intended as such," — 
BRA»roKD Obsbbvbb. 

HENRY WARD BEECHER'S CONFESSION OF. FAITH, 

Baporied in Fqll, is pnbUtfied in a Special Extra Number of the Christian World Pulpit. Now 
Beady. Price One Pbnnt. 
Full reports of fresh Discourses by the Bevs. J. Baldwin Bbown, Dr. Joseph Parker, Canon Farrar, 
Dean Vauohan, and Bishop Lightpoot are published in the Christian World Pulpit of November 15. Price 
On Pbjwt. . 

LOKDOKt JAMES CLA££E k CO, 18 & H FLEET STREET^ E.G. 
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SlNGER^S 
SEWING 

MACHINES 

MORE POPULAR THAN EVER. 

SALES EXCEED HALF-A-MILLION 
ANNUALLY, 

DURING THB TEAR 1681 THE SALES AVOUNTBD 
TO 50X50^0 HACHIW «8 I 

SINGEB'S 

SEWING 

MACHINES 

ARE THB 

SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST 

POfi EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BEWINQ. 



PBICE FBOM 



M4: 4s. 



A LIBERAL SIBOOUNT POR 0A8H. 

ON HIRE 



2/6 



PER WEEK 



WITH OPTION OF PURCHASE, 

AND 

WITHOUT ADDITION TO THB PRICE. 



AT THB 

PRESTON GUILD, 

SEPTEMBEB, 1882, 

SINGER'S 

SEWING 

MACHINES 

RECBIYED 

THE HIGHEST AWARD. 



BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

WHY are several Kanufacturers now 
iraking ImitationB of The Singer Manii- 
faoturing Company's Machines? The 
public will draw their own inference— 

Gold is Continnaily Counterfeited, Brass 
ind Tin Nerer. 

TO AVOID DECEPTION, 

BUT ONI.T A.T THX OFFICXS OF 

Tbe Singer Mannfactnrmg Compy. 

CBISF COUNTINO HOUSE IN THE UNITED 
KINGDOlf^ 

39, FOSTER LANE, CHEAFSIDE, 

LONDON, E.C., 
And 842 Branch Offices in all the Principal 

Digitized b^^t^OOgie 
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THE NEW BOOK SEASON.— NOTICE. 

Many Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the New Season are alrMdy in Ciroulation at 

MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY 

Fresh Copies of all the Books in ilie Following List, and every othei* Recent Work of more than 
average interest, are added as the demand increases, and an ample supply is provided of all the 
Prhicipal Forthcoming Worh'i as they a2^)ear. 

The Early Days of Chriatianity, by Canon Farrar— Memoir of Daniel Macmillan, by Thonuu Hughe9^^Memoir§ of the Family 
of George the Third, by Percy Fitzgerald-^Fanny Kemble's Record of Laier Days, and Notee on Some of Shakespeare's Plays— Mom- 
ley*s Beminisoences of Uri^l—Picton's Life of Oliver CromweU-^La^ Bloomfiela's Beminiscences — Chapters on Evolution, by Dr. A, 
Wilson— WiUiam Penn, by Dr, Stoughton — The Van Arteveldes, by James Hutton-^^ Country Clergyman of the XVIIL Century, by 
Bev, T. Twining— Memoir of A. De Morgan— Seebohm's Siberia in Asia^A Winter in India, by W, X Baxter— Life in Cairo, by M. 
L. Whaihly — Sir Archibald Alison's Autobiography — America Bevisited, by G. A. Sala^'Life of Mozart, by Otto Jon — TheMerv Oatis, 
by Edmund 0' Donovan — Dunman^s Talks About Science — Corregio, by Mrs. Heaton — Swift, by Leslie Stephen—Spinosa, by Dr, Mar- 
tineau — Three Boohs of Ood, by George Dawson^The Friendships of Mary B, Mitford— Memories of Old Friends, byCa/roUne Fox — 
Memoir of Annie Kea/ry^Mrs, Butle?s Life of Oberlin — Caine*s Becolleotions of Bossetti^^East Anglia, by J, E. Bitchie-^Froude's 
Life of Carlyle—The Voyage of the " Vega ''—Mr, Serjeant Ballantine's Beminiscences—** Natural Beligion,'' by the Author of^'Ecce 
HonM " — Buckland's Notes from Animal Life — Morley's Life of Cobden — Winners in Life's Baee, by Arabella B, Buekley^^A Lady's 
Cruise in a French Man-ofWar, by C. F. Gordon Gumming-^ Asiatic Studies, by Sir A. C. LyeU — Nature and Thought, by St. George 
Mivart — Orts, by George Ma>c Donald— HenseVs Memoirs of the Mendelssohn Family — The English in America, by J, A. Doyle— The 
Hebrid Isles, by Bobert Buchanan — Crei^hton's Papacy During the Beformation — Court Life nelow Stairs, by J. F. MoUojf — Science 
in Short Chapters, by W, M, Williams-^Du Chaillu's Travels in Norway— Ants, Bees, and Wasps, by Sir John Lubboch-^FamiXuur Science 
Studies, by B. A. Proctor— The Colours of Flowers, by Grant Allen— Notes of a Visit to the Russian Church, by Bev. W. Palmier— In 
and About Drury Lane, by Dr. Doran — Through Siberia, by Henry Lansdell— Harris's Old Coaching Days — In the Black Forest, by 
C. W. Wood— Life of Dr. Whewell—Life of Lord Campbell— In the Land of Misfortune, by LadyFlorence Dixie— With the Connaught 
Bangers, by General Maxwell— Gallenga^s Tour in Bussia — Bough BeeoUections, by Lieut.-Col, Bamsay — aU the Best New Novels, and 
many other Becent Works of General Interest, 



SUBSGRIPnON, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 

ACCOEDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 



TERMS FOR BOOK CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. 
FIFTEEN VOLXTHES AT ONE TIME OF THE NEWEST BOOKS. FIVE GUINEAS FEB ANNUM, 

And Three Volnmee for every Additional Guinea; or 

TWENTT-FIVE VOLUMES AT ONE TIME OF OLDEB BOOKS, FIVE GUINEAS FEB ANNUM. 

-And Five Volumes for every additional Gtdnea, 



THE LONDON BOOK SOCIETY.-NOTICE. 

MUDIE'S LIBBABY MESSEKGEBS call to deliver Books at the Residences of Subscribers in Bayswater, Belgravia, Chelsea, Clapham, 
Finsbury, Fulham, Hammersmith^ Hampstead, Highgate, Hyde Park, Islington, Kensington, Mayfair, Netting Hill, Begenf s Park, St, 
James's Park, St. John's Wood, and every other part of London, on a plan which has given general satisfaction for many years. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 

Thousands of Families in London and the Suburbs subscribe to this Department of the Library, and obtain a constant snooession of the 
Best New Books, in every Department of Liteiature, as they appear. 



CHRISTMAS PRESENTS & NEW YEARS GIFTS 

See Mudie's Catalogue of Books in Ornamental Bindings. 

New Edition, Now Beady, Postage Free on application. 



lOJDIE'S SELECT LIBBABY (Limited), 30 to 34, NEW OXPOBD STBEET. 

BRANCH OFFICES— 281, REGENT STREET, and 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. . 



Prtntrd b> Jam*s C law kk ^vd C o., and Published at 13 and 14, Fleet-street, B.C., where AdTerttsemeot* are receiTed* and where all commnaioittoQa are raqveatei to bt 
a ii' if^f^t P*'"^ raid. Ciders are receiv d by all Newsvendon and Booksellers in the United KingdonK Money oroBn ihonld be nade payU>1^4ii SteJiamn' i ' l c Gi and 

or H tr..tifci, t.> jAJifi * r Aj»KB anJ Co.— Fridaj, Dtcenibcr x, x88a, DigitiZGCl bv VjTvJv,/^ 
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KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 



NOTES 

ANITY. 



on 

Bj J. F. TOEKE, 



Crown 8ro» cloth, 6f. 

EVOLUTION and 



CHRISTI- 



Twelftli Cabinet Edition, Two Vols., crown 8ro, 12«. 

CHARLES KINQSLEY. His Letters and 

Memories of his Life. Edited by his Wife. With Two Steel Engrared 
Portraits and Vignettes on Wood. 
*• It is one of the moat interesting biographies of our time. . . . The book is 
interesting to its last page."— Spectator. 

Fourth Edition, crown 8to, cloth, 8s. 6d. 

LIFE and LETTERS of JAMES HINTON. 

Edited by BLLICE HOPKINS, with an Introductioa by Sir W. W. Gall, 
Bart., and Portrait engrarcd on Steel by C. H. Jeens. 
"Miss Hopkins has executed a difficult task with great tact- She shows a 
fcoarty appreciation of her subject, and her work is weU done. "—Pall Mall Gazette. 

Crown 8to, doth, 6s. 

SUNDAY MORNINGS at 

^ , Piarws uid SermonB by the Ear. a A. TIPPLB. 

DE. DAVIDSON'S NEW WOEK. 

THE DOCTRINE of LAST THINGS, con- 

tained in the New Testament, compared with the Notions of the Jews and 
the Statements of Church Creeds. By SAMUEL DAVIDSON, D D., Author 
of " The Canon of the Bible," Ac. Small crown ZvOy cloth, price Ss. 6d. 



NORWOOD- 

[Immediately. 



BY THE LATE GEORGE DAWSON- 
THREE BOOKS of OOD: Nature, History, 

. andlScripture. Sermons by GEOEGE DAWSON, M. A. Edited by GEORGE 
ST. CLAIE. Crown Sto, cloth, price 68. 

SECOND EDITION. 

THE AUTHENTIC GOSPEL. A New Volume 

of Sermons. Edited by GEORGE ST. CLAIR. Crown Svo, 6b. 
"Full of beautiful simplicity, and sweet-hearted wide-minded charity.*'— 
Christian World. 

THIRD EDITION. 

SERMONS on DAILY LIFE and DUTY. 

Edited by his WIPE. Crown 8vo, 68. 
" The reader will recognise in the present volume all the excellence and de- 
fect* of Mr. Dawson's style, its ease, brightness, and pungency."— Birmingham 
<3a2ette. 

THIRD EDITION. 

SERMONS on DISPUTED POINTS and 

SPECIAL OCCASIONS. Edited by his Wife. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*• Wecommend it to the notice of the multitudes, both within our churches and 
^thont, who will turn with relief 1o the method of religion set forth In this book, 
the simple, yet arduous method of Christ Himself— the service of man for the sake 
of God.'*- Christian World. 

EIGHTH EDITION. 

PRAYERS: With a Discourse on Prayer. 

Edited by his Wife. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** Beautiful both in language and sentiment." -Spectator. 



Crown 8to., with 116 Illustrations, cloth, 5s. 

BEFORE METALS. By N. JOLT. 

[Int«rnat»onal 8ci§nHfie 8sri$$. 



MAN 

Correspondent de I'lnstitut de France. 



New and Cheaper Edition, with Portrait, complete in Three Vols., each 5s. 

POETICAL WORKS of LEWIS MORRIS. 

VoL I, SONGS OP TWO WORLDS I Vol. I£. THE EPIC OP HADES. 

Vol. III. GWBN, and THE ODE OF LIFE. 

Imp. 16mo, with Thirty-three Illustrations, cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. 

BIRDS and BABIES. By ETHEL COXflEAD. 

" A tastily got up volume, full of rhyming stories which will please young people, 
while the text is accompanied by a number of small bat attractive illnstratlons.^'— 
Queen. 

New and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

CASTLE BLAIR. A Story of Youthful Days. By 

FLORA L. SHAW. 

" Quite a lovely little book about Irish children having the best descriptton of a 
noble child in it (Wiuny) that I ever read."— Mr. Buskin in For* CUnigtra, 

Sixteenth and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, doth, 2s. 6d. 

LITTLE DINNERS: How to Serve them 

with Elegance and Economy. By MARY HOOPER. 

" Shows us how to serve up * a little dmner ' such as a philosopher might oSe^ 
a monarch. Good, varied, in good taste, and cheap." — Queen. 

Fourth and Cheaper Edition, crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

EVERY-DAY MEALS. Being Economical 

and Wholeaome Recipes for Breakfast, Luncheon, and Sapper. By MART 
HOOPER. 

" Our already doen obligations to Miss Hooper are weightily increased by this 
excellent and practical little book." - Spectator. 

Third and Chexper Edition, crown Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

COOKERY for INVALIDS, Persons of DeUcata 

Digestion, and Children. By MARY HOOPER. 

*' Fulfils to the utmost extent the promise held out on the title page." — Pall 
MaU Gasette. 



THE PABOHMENT LIBBABY. 

Limp Parchment, antique, 6s. ; Vellum, 7s. 6d. per volume. 

The FABLES of Mr. JOH (^ GAY. With Memoir 

by AUSTIN DOBSON ; and an etched Portrait from an onflnlshed Oil Sketch 
by Sir Godfrey Kneller. 

SELECT LETTERS of PERCY BYSSHE 

SHELLEY. Edited, with an Introduction, by RICHARD GARNETT. 

*' This little volume of select letters, from one of the most perfect of letter- 
writers, is, to a man of any experience in literature, a delightful excuse for return- 
iug to one of tHe keenest of the pleasures of his earlier d iys."~Speotator. 

The CHRISTIAN YEAR. Thoughts in Verse 

for the Sundays and Holy-days throughout the Year. With etched Portrait 
of the Rev. J. Keble, after the Drawing by G. RiohmDnd, B.A. 

*' An attractive addition, with an excellent etchmg from Mr. Richmond's por 
trait."— S.%turday Rjriew. 
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BEMR08E AND m^' LIST. 

.^ __ WmOjCftbth, priori*. 6d. 
AT THE LION. A T &&d. By the Author 
Df ** iA E14ff Sistffr.'^ 
" At the Lion ** may l)e called a temperftnce story, 
though it ifl different from the ordinary ran of those 
bo(A«. Ite moral deals more with facts than precepts. 
It is clever and it is interesting. Thenadoal deteriora- 
tion of the beantifa], piotoresMMOld XagHshlvillRge inn. 
the nest of mischief which ft becomes, and the fiual 
rnin of the family are Tery interesting, llie restoration 
of «1m hooM thvevffh the influence of the crippled, dis- 
shied brother, andlhe good that is eTentoally brought 
about, are well told, and ihe book is worth reading/'— 
AfJ»iiwis 

Nearly Bead y, lemo, cloth, price Is. 6d. 

AN OUTLYma HAMLET : the Sto^ of 

a Long Winter. By the Author of "An Elder 
Sister.'' 
•* 'An Ontlyiag Hvaaet ' is % pretty tale prettily told ; 
the moral is good, and the xyirratiTe is cleverly con- 
structed. We have already had occasion to notioe 
fhkvourably farmer stories of the save author, and hope 
that she may continue to write for the younar. This is 
eminently a book for juvenile readers, and probably 
will be more appreciated by girls tbau by boys."— 
Atheneum. 
Large po-st 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, prioe 2s. 6 1. 

THE LADTS EVERTDAT BOOK 

A Practical Guide in the Blegant Ai-ts and Dnily 
Difficulties of Domeitic Life. By B. K. PHTLP, 
Author of *• Enquire Within " and " Bail way 
Panoramic Guides." 

Foolscap 8vo. doth, price ts. 

FATHEBB of Om ENGLISH OWUROR: 

firbort Sketches for Toung Readers. By FRANCES 

PHILLIPS. 
" Miss Phillips deserves our Yery best thanks for her 
admirable volume, in which wo find lives of 88. Aniris- 
tine, Bede. Chnd, Anslem, Husrh and Stephen Langton. 
Mr. KeUe, of Bisley, stands jf'odfather to the book, and 
this is a guarantee of the orthodoxy of its tone. We 
have seldom seen an nttennpt to supply a waat sa snc- 
oessful as the present ; brightly and freshly wdbten, 
th^se lines will be attractive reading to the youag, 
while there is no childish tone about them to ropel 
older readers from profiting by them."— Scottish 
Quardian. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, price 26. 6d. 

PLEASANT TALKS ABOirr JESUS: 

HALF HOTJBS with the Children. By JOUST 
COLWELL. 

" The contents are very good indeed, and will be very 
helpful to mothers who are striving to bring up their 
children in the love of God and of Christ."— Church 
Bells. 

" We have been delighted with this volume of ad- 
dresses to chiiaren. It is b«autifnl in thought, simple 
in language, lively in stylo, full of sympathy with 
children, and the imnortant truths it contains are 
made plainly illustrations inttire^tiog and to the point. 
Mothers would find it a most helpful Sauday friend, 
and S:in.lay.8chool teachers obtain many uaeful hints." 
—Christian. 

16mo, cloch gtif , price 2s. 

EILKEE. By Eliza Kerr, Anihor of 

"The Golden City," "Slieve Bloom," kc. 

"It is a weU-told storyof Irish life, full of pathetic 
interest. Miss Kerr is a irood writer for cbiMren ; her 
books are attractive, healthy in tone, aad on the whole 
well written."— Christian Miscellany. 

** The book is full of picturee<in3 incident and pictur- 
esque pieces. It should find a rla ^e in every parochial 
and Sunday-sdiool librarv."- Cbarch Beview. 

Foolsca p 8vo. cloth giJt, prico Is. 6d. 

TBDS EIVEE SINQEBa B j Wm. Bobson. 

"One of those fascinating storiew of Louloa life 
which are always read with deliijUt and profit; it is 
fall of the (Jospel."— Christian. 

" A pleasant story, simply and touchingly told."— 
National Church. 

"Very touchingly and interestingly told."— Christian 
World. 

" A simple, touching, little «fory, i « whi*-h the trou- 
bles of a poor child are sk Ifuly portrayed. ''-Rock. 

" It is a story which is suie to be fannd Attractive, 
end can be cordially recommended."— John BulL 
Illustrated, crown 8ro, cloth, prtoo 'U 6d. 

ME. BAETEUITS DAUGHTER. By 

C. J. HAMILTON, Author of tho ' Flynns of 
Flynnville, • &c. [In December. 

B^al l6mo, cloth elegsnt price 3s. 6d. ; gilt erlgrs 4s. 

SfiOBT STOBIES for YOUNG PEOPLE. 

By Mrs. F. MAHSHAL WARD. 

ContenU:— The Vagabond - Claude Spencer— 
^addles-Gerty Boss -The Little Bluoooat Boy— 
Through Life luid Beyond— Paul Fenton. 

Tho above can be had separately in paper covers at 
r«J. each. 

Third Edition, illtistrated. imperial 16mo. cloth pit, 58.; 
. withgilt edees. prioe 5s. 6d. 

MARMADUKB MEBBT, the MIDSHIP- 
MAN. By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 

•• This is a tale in which the young folk— boye espe- 
cially, will take delight. Full of incident, it is narrated 
in a merr^, rattling way. • Marmaduke Merry ' Trill add 
to Mr. Kingston's popularity amongst the youngsters." 
—Mirror. 

London: BEMBOSJ! and SONS, 23, Old BoKcy. 



TIKSLGY BROTHERS' NEW POBUCATIOMS. 

Now ready at all Bookagilen' and ttqUhmj SUlls, price it 

TINS LEYS' MAGAZINE 

forDBCEMBEK. 
Containing the Opeabf Chapters of a New and Power- 
ful SeriJ Story, eatiUed "UNDER A BAN." B> 
Mrs. Lodge, Author of " Lady Ottoline." 
AlsoAefoUoniag: 
MICHAEL BALFE : a Gobsid. By A. H. Wall. 
The LORD of MELLERAYE : a firet3n Legend. By 

Lady Wilde. 
TWIXT SHADE aad SHINE. (Coaclasioa.) 
TREASURE TROVE. By Henry G. Murray. 
GRAY'S FARM: a Dramatic Sketch. By HMi>ert 

Gongb. 
QUATRE BRAS: A Story of 1815. (Condasiqn.) 
VERSES. By Henry S. Leigh. Ac. &c. &c. 

V In TINSLEYS' MAGAZIiSE for JANUARY 
will Mppear the Opening Chapters of a New NoTel, The 
WATERS of MARAH, by John Hdl, Author of « Wild 
Rose,** 9tc. 



This dajb in a vols, demy Sv v with Bumemas llloscca- 
tions. price ais. 

WITH a SHOW THROUGH SOUTHERN 

AFRICA, and Pi£RdONAL REMINISCENCES 
of the TRANSVAAL WAR. By CHARLES DU 
VAL, late of the Carbineers, Attach^ to the Suff of 
Garrison Commandant, and Editor of the /^tws of the 
Camt darimr the InTettment of Pretorin. 

Tbe BOTAL DUKES and PRINCESSES 

of the FAMILY of GEORGE the THIRD. A 
View of Court Life and Manners for Serenty Years, 
1760.1830. By PERCY FITZGERALD, M.A.. 
Author of ** las Life of George tbe Fourth," Ac. 
In 2 yols., demy Bro. price 95f. 
*' i'be two yolnmes may be commended, with an assure 

aace of something interesting to be encouncered."~St. 

James's Gazette. 
" To the lover ef court eo;s?p it will afford a fund of 

amusement, while the politician will be ereatly interested 

ta tbe vahu^lo information it contaiot."— Court Tournal. 

PARIS in PERIL. Edited by Benry 

VIZETELLY, Author of " BerUn under tho New 
Empire," ate. In a toIs. demy 8ro, S5ff. With 
numerous Bufraviags. 

TINSLEYS' CHRISTMAS ANNUAL for i88». 

LAST OHRISTIIAS EVE. A Oomplete 

Stor.r. By RICHARD DOWLING, Author of 
" High Water Mark," " My Darling's Ransom, " 
&c. With about ao Illustrations by HARRY FUR. 

NI8S. 

TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, Cathorine^stteef, Strand. 



Now Ready, Prioe Sixpence. 

LONOMAN'S MAGAZINE, No. II. 
DSGEMBER. 

C0MTBXT8 :— 
THICKER THAN WATER. ByJiJfcsPATir. Chapters 

V. to IX. 
JOHN HARBISON, THE CHEONOMETBB MAKES. 

By Samitbl Smiles. 
THE ORPHAN GIRL OP LANNION: A BRETON 

BALLAD. Ai ter the Original Text, by the Author 

of " The Epic of Hades." 
THE EARTH IN METEORIC SHADOW. By B. A. 

PnOCTOB. 

THE NORWAY FJORDS. By J. A. FmouM. 

A GHOST. By the Author of "Mrs. Jemingham's 

JoumsL" 
SIR HILARY'S PRAYER, AN UNSOLVED ENIGMA. 

By 8. T. Whiteford. 
THE LADY'd WALK : A Story of the Seen and 

Unseen. Pisrt I. By Mrs. Oliphaht. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO. 



In three hardsome Volumet, Imp. 8ro, price S4S. each 
(Vol. I. will bs ready December 10), 

ENCYOLOPiEDIA of EIBLICAL, His- 
torical, DUCIRINAL, and PRACTICAL 
THEOLOGY. Based on Herzog's "Real Ency- 
K'opadie." Edited by Prof. P. SCHAFK, D.D. 
EDINBURriH: T. and T.CLARK. 
London: Hamilton, Adams, &nd Co. 

DR. PETER BATNE'S WORKS. 

TWO GREAT ENGLISHWOMEN: 

Elizabeth Browninsr and Charlotte Bronte. With 
an Essay on Poetry, illustrated from Words- 
worth, Bums, and Byron. By PETER BAYNE, 
MA., LL.D., Author of " Life of Hugh Miller." 
Crown 9ro, 7a. Gd. 

L»»ONS FROM M7 MASTERS: 

Carlyle, Tennyson, and BnsMn. By PETER 
BAlf N£, M.A.. LL.D. Domf 8ro, cloth, 10s. dd. 

CHIEF ACTORS IN THE PURITAN 

REVOLUTION. A work partly historical, partly 
blomphical, in which Charles I., Laud, Crom- 
well, Milton, Henrietta Maria, Horry Vane, and 
other Charaeters in the Puritan Revolution of 
the Seventeenth Century are delineated, and the 

frincipal events of the period described. By 
>ETER BAYNE, M.A., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 12s. 
Second Edition. 



CHAMSERS'S ENOTCIiOPiEDIA 

A DICTIONARY OP TJNITERSAL KNOWLEDGE 

FOR THE ?EOPL£. 

10 Vols, royal 8sio, cloth, 44 15s. ; hi2f<«aU, £5 U. 

The Work conti^ns 27,009 distinct Articles, S.400 

Wood Bu g ra v ings , 89 Coloured Mapt; ani indox to 

17,000 incidentally mentioned eabjesis. 

The Articles have undergone th )r>)u;h revision and 
the information is hEonght up to tho latest poe3iblo 



CYCLOPAEDIA OF ENGLISH UTERA- 
TUlffl. 

Edited by ROBERT CHAMBSB6, X&.D. 
Fourth Edition, Revised by R. Ca i Mw rTi i —, LL.D. 

With lUootrations. 
In Two Vols., royal 8vo, cloth. 2o3. ; half-calf, 27 j. 

THE BOOK OF DAYS. 

A Repertory of Popnlsr Antiquities, Folk Lore, 

Curious Fagitive and Ineditod Pieces, Cnrloaitiea of 

Litecatiue. Oddities of Human Life and Cbanolef, 4c. 

Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, LL.D. 

With Dlnstrations. 

In Two Vols., imperial 8vo, cloth, 11 Is. ; half-calf» 

£1 10s. 



THE GALLERY OF NATURE. 

A Pictorial and D(«criptive TOnr through Qreatioa. 

By the Rev. THOMAS MILNER, M.A^ F.R.Q.S, 

New and Rcvisod Edition. 

Boantifnlly illustrated with Steel Plates, Star Maps, 

and Wood Bni(Tavi'>gs. 

Oae Vol., doth, V£». ; half-oal^ &i. 



W. andE. CHAMBERS. London and Sdinborgh. 

BLACEIE ft SON S 

NEW^ BOOKS. 



JAMES CLARKE A CO., 18 A li, FLBST-BT., E.C- 



THE SEVENTH BDITIOV of THS 

XTNIVERSB ; or, tho Infinitely Oveat and the In- 
finitely Little. By F. A. FOUCHBT« M.D. Illus- 
trated Iby 273 Engravings on Wood. Medinm 8vo» 
cloth elegant, gilt edges, 7a. 6d. 
"As interesting as the most exciting romar.ce." — 
Standard. 

UNDER DRAKE'S FLAG : a Tale of tlie 

Spanish Main By G. A. HENTT, Author of ** In 

limes of Peril," Ac. With Twelve FoB-page lUos- 

trations. Price 0s. 

« This fssoinating story-book will hold its yoong- 

xeaders spell-bound to the end."— Morning Advertiacr. 

FACING DEATH ; or» tbe Hero of the 

Vanghan Pit : A l^tle of the Coal Mines. By G. A. 
]^iNTT. With Eight FnU-vage Illnstnxtions. 
Prioe 5s. 
" WeU writtoB and w^ iUnstcated."— Atiieoeum. 

STORIES of OLD RENOWN. Tales of 

Knights and Heroes. By ASOOTT R. HOPE. 
Author of "Stories of Long Ago," ftc With 
nearly 100 lUnstrations from Drawing* by Gordon 
Browne. Price 5s. 

INtheKING^NAME; on tba Qmise of 

the " Kestrel." By G. M AN VILLE FEMN. Author 
of " Off to the Wilds," Ao. With Twelvo FuU-pago 
Illustrations. Price Os. 
"Destined to bo received with much favour by boy 
readers."— World. 

NAT the NATURALIST; or. a^y's Ad- 
ventures in the Eastern Seos. By OBO. MAN- 
VILLE FENN. With Eight Full-page lUnfitra- 
tions. Price 5». 
•' A capital book for boys— a most intoresitiiig story." 

—Academy. 

BROTHER and SISTER ; or. the Trials ot 

the Moore Family. By ELIZABETH J . LTSAGHT,, 

Author of "Nearer and Dearer," Ac With fcix 
Fnll-i>age lUnstrations in Black and Tint. Prico 

FOUR LITTLE MISCHIEFS. Br Rosa 

MULHOLLAND, Author of " Five Little Farmtra," 
Ac. With Three Full-page ninstrations in Colonrs. 
Prioe 2s. « 

ADVENTURES of MRS. WIBHINGTO- 

BE. ^y ALIOE CORKRAN, Authoress of 
*' Latheby Towers." Ac Uiwutrated by Throe FuU- 
page Pictures printed in Coioara. Prioa 2a. 

THE BALL 

Somersot'fl 

Author of j:nftu% mu «»»uw«.-**v» "^-^ t. ..~ 

Four Full-page Illustrations printed in Black and 
Tint. Price is. 6d. 

GARNERED SHEAVES : a Tale for 

Boys. ByMrs.E. R. PITMAN, Author of "Mis- 
sion Life in Greece and Pulastine," *c. With Pour 
Full-page ninstrations printed in Black and Tint. 
Price 3s. 6d. 



ALL of FORTUNE ; or. Ned 

^'s Inheritance. By CHARLES PEARCF, 
of " Frank tho Fisher-B »y," Ac With 



London: 
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GRIFFITH & FARRAN'S 

BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 

SUITABLE FOR ALL AGES, FROM THE NURSERY UPWARDS. 

Price Fire Shillings. I In huidsome iUnmiaiitdd oorer, price One Shilliaflr, or boArde> la. 6d. 

WEB BABIES. With OHginal Designs In Colour, by ; 7135. BABIES* MUSEUM: or. Rhymes. Jingles, and 

Miw.lDA WATOH, and Vertee by Mise AMY bIaNCHARD. A beentiful : '■ Dittioffrr tiie NSaerT^ Nei^ ariS!i)ffed b> UNCtE CHiBLIEr 
Qmrto Toltiniek 

Price 5s. ; or in cloth elefcsBt. bereUed boards, gilt edges, 79. 6d. I Price Six ShflUng^, 

HOLIfY BEBBIES. By Amy E. Blanch ard. Coloured { FLY AWAY FAIBIES and BAB 7 BLOSSOMS. Beauti- 

niostrations by IDA WAUGBU . f«Uy printed in Colours. 

Himdsomely bound in illnmiittted corer, and ftiU of pictures, price One ShlUlas. Price HftH-a-Crown. 

SHORT STOBIB8 for CHILDREIV ABOUT ANIMALS. THE ADVENTURES of the PI(» FAMILY. Oblong 

In Words of One Syllable. Illustrated by HABBISON WEIB. t 4to, with 16 Full- Page IllustntionjB. 

Price 5s., handsomely T>ound in illuminated corer, paper boards. 

OUR LITTLE ONES. Volume for 1882, Containing over 400 Pictures. 

Or cloth, gilt edges, price 68. 

THE CHEBBT SEBIES OF EieHTEEKPEKNT BOOKS. 

Twenty-four Volumes, Illustrated by the Best Artists, strongly and attractively bound in cloth, and printed in silver and gold. Each 
Volume contains from 180 to 200 pages of solid reading. NEARLY HALF A MILLION of these Volumes have been sold. 

THE HAWTHOBK SEBIES OF SHILLING BOOBS. 

Twenty-tour "Vobuaem, Uluitrated bj the Best Artiste, strongly and attnetively bound in cloth, and printed in silrer and g^d. Each 
Tolame coalains 160 pages of solid readingB. UPWABDS OV HALF A MILLION of these Volumes have been sold. 

THE BRIQHTEST. THE BEST. 

THE CHEAPEST. FULL OF PICTPRES. 

THE BTJirCHT SEBIES OF HALF-A-GBOWH BOOKS. 

Twelve Volumes, well printed on good paper, strongly and attractively bound in cloth ^egant, and all Illustrated by the Best Artists. 
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ART AND MANUFACTURES IN JAPAN.* 

The external appearance of Dr. Dresser's 
book is sufficiently unusual to claim a 
word of notice at the outset The bind- 
ing is of boards covered with a coarse kind 
of linen, stamped, in brown ink, with a 
quaint device in which a solitary and ap- 
parently sleeping stork is the principal ob- 
ject. It probably requires a more complete 
aesthetic education than we have received 
to appreciate fully the beauty of this cover, 
which certainly has the drawback of being 
exceedingly liable to be soiled. The in- 
terior of the volume is handsome and 
pleasant to look upon, the page being a 
small quarto, the paper of excellent 
quality, and the type clear, while the illus- 
trations, in black and white, are numerous 
and are skilfully executed Altogether 
the book has the merit of being externally 
a noticeable one, and would probably be 
the first which a visitor with a few spare 
moments, or on the look out for novelties, 
would take up from among the new 
volumes on the table or bookshelf. 

Dr. Dresser puts forward as his apology 
'* for adding to the number of our books 
on Japan," the fact that he is " a spe- 
cialist." He observes: "An architect 
and ornamentist by profession, and 
having knowledge of many manufacturing 
processes, I went to Japan to observe 
what an ordinary visitor would pass un- 
noticed." The judicious reader will not 
fail to remark that Dr. Dresser*s tempera- 
ment is that of a iran who is decidedly 
disposed to " magnify his office," and that 
the importance of his enterprise and the 
ability and thoroughness with which it 
was carried out are not likely to be under- 
estimated by those who accept implicitly the 
author's own valuation of them. We are 
disposed to think that Dr. Dresser rather 
exaggerates the relative importance of 
the information which he has collected 
and communicated to the British public ; 
but at the same time we cordially acknow- 
ledge that he has produced a curiously 
interestbg book, and one which it was 
quite worth while to add to the library on 
Japan, with which the labours of many 



* Japsn : lu Architecture. Art, and Art Manufactures. 
By Chri«topJier Dre««er, Pli.D., F.L.S., «ic. London : 
LoDgmansi Ureeo, and Co. iSSz. Price 31s. (d. 



accomplished writers have furnished us 
during the past few years. 

The author would probably be called 
by ordinary people an art decorator — one 
of those professional students of the 
beautiful in houses and furniture who 
have effected such a transformation in 
our wealthy English interiors within the 
lifetime of the present generation, and 
who are never so happy as when they can 
get a millionaire to give them carte 
blanche to fit up his establishment, deco- 
rate his walls and ceilings, and supply 
him with antique or modern nick-nacks, 
in perfect accordance with the most rigid 
laws of refined taste and artistic feeling. 
Dr. Dresser's expedition to Japan was in 
the interests of business as well as of art, 
and we imagine that from the former point 
of view it must have been eminently satis- 
factory. Dr. Dresser secured the best 
introductions to the Japanese authorities 
and to foreign residents ; he was entrusted 
with a large number of valuable specimens 
of English manufactures, as presents from 
certain well-known firms — with an eye to 
business, of course — to the Japanese 
Government, for exhibition in the national 
museum, and he was primed with a large 
quantity of information to Japanese manu- 
facturers as to the articles most likely to 
find a ready market in England. Besides 
this he appears to have had command of a 
very considerable amount of capital, to 
invest in the purchase of any objects which 
might strike his fancy and seem suitable 
for introduction to the English public. 
Under these circumstances, it may readily 
be believed that Dr. Dresser was a wel- 
come guest in Japan, and being a man of 
genial spirit and of familiarity with the ways 
of the world and of polite society, was able 
to figure with considerable effect as a sort 
of international commissioner, having im- 
portant functions to discharge in connec- 
tion with both the art and the commerce 
of the two countries. He even had the 
privilege of an interview with the Mikado, 
or Emperor, of Japan, an exceedingly rare 
favour, and appears to have been received 
with distinction ; he was admitted to more 
than one sacred spot never previously 
trodden by European foot ; and altogether 
seems to have acted the part of " distin- 
guished stranger" with great success. 
The visit occupied about four months, 
beginning with the last days of 1876. We 
may add that a large collection of articles 
brought by Dr. Dresser from Japan were 
exhibited shortly after his return at a fine- 
art and jewellery shop in New Bond-street, 
where we had the opportunity of seeing 
them. They were curious and interesting, 
and if we had been one of the millionaires 
who form the chief customers of " orna- 
mentists," we should have been tempted 
to increase the amount of business which 
was doubtless done in connection with the 
exhibition. 

Dr. Dresser devotes about half of his 
book to an account of his personal ex- 
perience*', travels, and observal'ons — 



giving with much carefulness of minute 
detail hi<! notes upon the manners and 
customs characteristic of Japan. His des- 
cription of a Japanese banquet — which 
included all the luxuries to which the 
wealthy are addicted, among them a 
living fish, skilfully but cruelly arranged 
and carved, so as to allow the vital organs 
to remain uninjured and in full operation 
while the body was eaten — is very 
elaborate, but certainly not appetising. 
We are disposed to take Dr. Dresser*s 
general statements about the habits and 
qualities of the Japanese as a people witb 
** a grain of salt," remembering, as we do, 
that his engagements appear to have made 
it necessary to rush through the places- 
visited — he travelled more than 1,700^ 
miles while in the country — and that he 
necessarily saw a good deal of the brightest 
side of Japanese life, and most things — 
except manufactures and art objects, per- 
haps — superficially. 

The book, however, contains, as we 
have intimated, abundance of curious 
material, and indeed embarrasses us by 
the numerous passages of interest which, 
we have been tempted to mark as suitable 
for illustrative quotation. We can da 
little more than take a few of these almost 
at random. By the politeness of a 
Japanese official, Mr. Sano, who had acted 
as Commissioner to the Government of 
Japan at the Vienna Exhibition, and who 
had familiarised himself with the art and 
manufactures of the West, Dr. Dresser was 
invited to meet five of the greatest artists 
of Japan, who had consented to exhibit 
their skill in his presence. Here is part of 
this interesting sketch of 

Japanese Artists at Wofk. 

The room in which we assembled to see the 
artists is of co&siderable size and is one of 
those which Mr. Sano has not famished in the 
European manner. The artists kneel upon 
the iLoox, which is covered with mats, as is 
usaal in a Japanese house. On the centre of 
the floor is spread a piece of red felt, on which,, 
held down by weights, rests a sheet of paper, 
which is smooth and yet of a somewhat bibu- 
lons character. The tools of each are a smaU 
piece of charcoal held in a light bamboo porte- 
crayon, about fourteen inches long and very 
slender; flat brushes formed of deer's hair, 
varying in width from three inches to one 
inch and three quarters, while the hairs pro- 
trude from the socket about three-quarters or 
seven-eighths of an inch ; round brashes in 
bamboo, and formed of white vegetable 
flbres, and about half an inch in diameter ; 
plenty of water in a bowl, Indian ink with 
its accompanying slab> and a few colours. 
There is one old flower-painter in whom I 
ultimately became much interested, for he is 
full of innocent humour, and his ability as an 
artist seems as great as his fun. His colours 
are Indian ink, indigo, gamboge, crimson lake, 
and red earth. One of the other artists includes 
in his pigments a kind of dragon's-blood colour. 
The artist who is to paint first comes forward, 
bows in Japanese fashion, and takes his plaoe 
in front of the paper. He is an elderly gentle- 
man ; and, after having looked— thoughtfoUj 
looked — at the paperfor a minute or two,begins 
his work. Taking the porte-crayon, he touches 
tke paper with the charcoal point at four or 
five places, so as just to leave a perceptible 
dot ; and then with hU fiat brueb, three inches 
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broad^ charged with Icdian ink, makes on the 
paper, hj analmoet instantaneouudasli^alarfre 
irregular mass of grey-black colour. With 
a smaller brush he now indicates, in close 
proximity to the giey mas^, what appear 
to be a few feathers j next, at a little distant^, 
the end of a pendent brunch. Then, be^in- 
luing at the top of the paper, he works the 
^branch downwards till it is in tjie line of the 
end which was first drawn. Now an eye ia 
•drawn, then a bill, then come a few bits of 
ooloar, and we see completed, in less than 
fifteen minutes, a cock and hen pecking in 
front of a branch of a tree, and, curiously, a 
great portion of the white body of the cock is 
grey (being the large mass of this colour 
which was first placed upon the paper), and 
as the white hen is seen against the black 
oock, the stopping of the black gives the form 
of a great portion of the hen's body. This j 
interesting sketch was kindly presented to lue 
by Mr. Sano. 

Among the characteristics of the Jai)a- 
nese which Dr. Dresser noticed, and 
which other travellers have remark- d 
upon, was their extreme politeness. Ht- 
describes a ceremony which shows that 
.t'l is politeness is the subject of elaborate 
cultivation as one of the fine arts, and the 
occasion also seiTes to illustrate the ex- 
treme fondness of the Japanese for what 
we call articles of ver/u. If we recollect 
rightly, Dr. Dresser mentions one lady \\ i)o 
was the proud and happy possessor oi n<» 
less than seven hundred teapots, all of . 
different patterns ! Surely the love oi j 
bric-a-brac could no further go. riu, 
following is the account of 

A Tea-Drlnklnv Ceremony. 

The great peooliarity of this tea-drink m^^ 
ceremony conaiste in the exactness with W)U«)i 
everything is done. A spoon^ cup, or what w* v 
is handled, has to be taken hold of in a ]> li - 
ticolar way, set down in a particular ; 1 u-- 
and touched in a particular part ; and ev, t-v- 
thing is done with the same strange preci>i' n 
What I saw was part of the ceremony of ** t li n 
tea-drinking," and part of the ceremony ef 
"thick tea-drinking," but the whole is nji|. \ 
a lesson in those laws of politeness which u < t .« 
formerly so rigidly exacted m every mansi.n 
and on every state occasion, and which arc 
BtiU largely kept up in the houses of thu <>l-i 
aristocracy. Originally, the ceremony w?i^ , < 
a secret character, and no servant ent''r< i Wo 
house in which it took place — the masr> r kini 
ling the fire, boiling the water, making th* - ;< , 
and, in short, doing everything for the ^u.-^t- . 
but in later years it has become a im -'•- 
ceremony of an extremely fashionabl<> < h:* 
meter. 

One or two things in th s service struts :!.►• 
as especially strange. Thus, bo'h ho^t .•';<. 
guests knelt from the time they entcr't M:< 
building till the time they left it; ard <-vi n 
when the master had to go to a little ba, k r< < -i* 
to fetch water, cups, or whatever ti o Im' 
might require, he shuffled on his knees to t h,. 
elide which served as a door, and *h^n, h ^v n^.' 
opened it, shuffled through the openinj^ tii! f.o 
was well on the other side, when be ros' t << hi ^ 
feet ; but this he must not do w iie in tho jr.-- ^ 
sence of his guests. The chief ^xxqA, m ro- | 
over, 18 the spokesman for the company . an i I 
no word is uttered save by tho chief gi: -t or | 
the host during the service, be it ever j^j hm;^. 
The chief guest also demands every h in '^ ; 
thus he aslra for tea and refreshments ; but tho 
particular moment at which each request \vaa 
to be made ia arranged by the codo of 
etiquette. At opportune moments tb<' ohicf 
guest also asks if he may look at l)i(> 
tea-caddy, a spoon, a bowl, or the ton- 



pot. Receiving th« necessary permiseion 
ho shuffles on his knees to the place 
nheie the object demanded is, takes it, bows 
his forehead to the ground, then rising, touches 
his forehead with the object received, and 
begins to examine it. Looking at the teapot, 
he asks if it is silver; then, who made it; 
tlien opening it and smelling the tea, what tea 
ooHt*'per pound ; after which inquiries, he passes 
it to the next guest, and makes a remark to the 
host which should, if possible, be at the same 
time aoompliment and a pun. After each of 
the gueets nas duly inspected the object, the 
chief guest shuffles again across the fioor, and 
roturns it to its place. Object after object is 
brought, examined, and returned in the same 
m fanner. \ 

It ia on these occasions that the rare things 
of t he househeld are used ; and the pride which 
a Japanese manifests in the posaession of some 
little tea-jar, a spoon, or a cup by a celebrated 
ma'vcr is something remarkable. But many 
of the things most esteemed by the Japanese 
would be unappreciated in Europe. One little 
tea- box U put in a silk bag, and then in a box, 
and then iu another bi>x, in order that it may be 
preserved, and I have seen little rough stone- 
wai-e jars encased in a similar manner. 

W'e must all admire one characteristic 
oi tlie Japanese — namely, their readiness 
to devote the utmost care and skill to 
whatever manufacturing process they take 
in hand. Dr. Dresser attributes this 
parily, at least, to the influence of their 
re] I -ion. He thus writes of the 
i:.vcelleiice 9S Japanese Workimpthlp. 

'riiis is the ttrange mingling of Shiato with 
t h<' life of the Japanese peonU, whatever be 
tiioir faith; and even the Mikado, although 
ih" head of the Shinto Church, olBEers prayers 
toi the nation on certain occasions at a Bud- 
(Ihixt bhrine. This altar-like enclosure which 
Ae iind in ever^ house is oonatructed according 
t •> rule, and in it that finish is demanded which 

< iiaracterisesall Shinto altars ; thus this royal 
•n. lusure gives a sort of keynote with which 
t r.e whole house mutt be in harmony. 

I'o me it appears that we have here the 
( .laso, to a great extent, of the excellence 
u b ich characterises most Japanese productions. 
Ih JR little altar gets loved. Offerings are made 
nx it in seasons of prosperity. The flowers so 
tnu( h cherished are arranged in this sacred 
niche. Thus tho Japaaese have oonaUotly 
infore them a sample of excellent work and 
t his sample they have learnt from their early 
«'iiil»ihood to revere. 

No one can have failed to notice that all \\ 
^((>1 Japanese works, as well as most wbieh 
lit' inferior, are as well finished in the parts 
M it are unseen as well aa in the parte that are 
«M,n. I have here before me a box which is 
nrvod all over, yet the best work is on the 
> >' It t om. Here is a tMiy, on the under aarface 

< »t wbich is a spray as carefully drawn as the 
• it;ui OS on the upper surface ; and here is .a pot 
\\ lii'h has a pattern on the bottom as beautiful 
.1^ lb lit on the parts usually seen, if not more 

<>. These are, however, somewhat. exceptional. 
iiibtances; but while it is not uaual to find 
oniamont on the bottom of a Japanese work, 
avl' \ v\ observe that the finish of the parts hid- 
<t< n in equal to that of the parts exposed. 

The decoration on the bottom of an object 
would seem to owe its origin to the fact that 
uJl }>er8ons receive pleasure from an agreeatie 
Miiptise, and to the feeling, commcm to all 
Jiij-jtiiese gentlemen, that whatever is worn or 
w hat ever is used should look simple and unpre- 
t'*nding,andyetbewortliy of most minute obeer- 
\ atiun. A walking-stick which Bfr. Tuco, kbe 
iiUo Japanese minister to JiHglaad, Mndly 
^ tvo me, api^eaoi at first sight to be a mere 
rude hedge-stick, but upon dose examination 
it is seen to have most exquisitely cut metal 



insects oi-eeping over it — tome being bo If 
buried in the bark, some crawling out of the 
little hoks, and some running along the sur- 
face. Woodern netsokies, or large buttcn-Iiko 
ornaments hanging from the ^rdle are pre- 
ferred to those of ivory, because they are ujore 
quiet in colour and less obtrosive. But as 
gentlemen prefer the more subdued effects the 
wooden carvings are generally letter than 
those in ivory. In writing-boxes, on the same 
principle, we generally find a much more lovely 
decoration inside the lid than on the top. Cut 
it is the excellence of the work, whether seen 
or unseen, that springs from the principli^ of 
Shinto, and not the surprises of wnich wo now 
speak. 

The ingenuity and skill displayed in the 
selection and use of materials for various 
manufactures are noticed, and are curious 
in the extreme. We quote the following 
on th^ 

Uses of Bamboo anit Paper. 

To enumerate the various uses to which the 
bamboo is put would be to furnish a list alto- 
gether unreadable, for they seem to make 
every thug of bamboo aad to treat it in every 
imaginable manner. 

It must be remembered that the bamboo is 
a tough, fibrous, giant grass, with hollow etem 
divided horizontally at (he roots. Thus it 
: consists of a aeries of oyliadrical chambers 
superposed one on the other, and separated 
from each other by honsontal woodffi divisions, 
the knots or divisions being very close to each, 
other near the root of the plant, and removed 
from each other by a considerable distance in 
the higher part of the stem. It ii from these 
. knots that the thin shoots on whish the foliage 
is borne are protruded. 

Before me, as I write, are a series of carved 
boxes each made from a section of the stem 
with two of the transverse divisions, t^e one 
forming the top and the other the bottom of 
the box ; and these boxes vary in height 
according as the joint has come m>m the cen- 
tre or lower portion of the stem. Here is h 
sachi bottle formed of an elongated joint and 
with as arched handle. On it is abeaatifnlspray 
of the magn 'lia, carved in the manner call«^ 
cameo, and with a bud so arranged a^ to 
become the spout from which the sachi is 
poured, a plugged hole at the top of the vessel 
being filled wiUi the exhilarating fluid. Here 
is a spill bordered with a Greek key pattern, 
and on one side of which a snake is carved, 
while on the other we have a flower, the surface 
being lowered in both cases so that the figure 
stands out in relief ; but> besides the carving, 
.this beantifal ^ill is enriofaed with a little 
lacquer work, in which gold* osydisei silver, 
and a warm brown colour, prevail. Here is 
another spill witk flowers cut " in intaglio." 
Here is a tea- box or tea-caddy formed out of a 
sh<Mrt root joint. Here is a teapot also formed 
of a root joint, with the qioiit osrved in the 
thickness of the side. A hole is made in the 
top, to which a lid is fltted, and the handle 
consists of a tuft of lateral shoots. Here is 
another made out of two cells, and three of 
the dissepiments, the one being utilised as the 
handle. But before me I see sooops made of 
portions of the stem, trays formr^d of the hori- 
zontal divisions, both carved and plain ; medi- 
cine boxes j porbable writing-cases; a box 
formed by splitting a portion of tkeetem length- 
wise ; a nest of boxes, consistiBg of a numb^ of 
superposed joints ; a censer in the form of a 
tripod and many other things. But the Japa- 
nese attach handles to portions of the stem, aad 
thus make useful ladles. They use large joints 
for the carrying of water aa we use pails. Th^ 
make fences of a hundred different kinds by 
plaiting and intertwining the thin shoots in 
various waya They make sanrblinds by 
threading little bits of bamboo on sttaagSy as 
we thread beads; they q>lit it into latteand 
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form mate by Attaching the strips together 
with threads; they ma& the spokes of their 
fans of bamboo. They split a stem through- 
out a portion of its length, and make a hand^ 
screen by spreading the spill portions and 
pasting paper OTer them. Tbey make their 
fiahing-rods of bamboo, they convey water in 
bamboo Btems from which the transverse mem- 
bers or dissepiments have been removed ; and 
the gutters around their houses are formed of 
this material. The baskets are of the bamboo 
(wiDow is nort used in Jafsn foe basket work), 
and by hammering it tUl it is reduced to a 
broken and fibrous condition, they form a fuse 
used for blasting operations, while the tooth- 
brush is a bit of bamboo stem, with the end 
rendered ftbroos by hammenog. These are 
some of the oses to whiefa the bamboo is put 
in Japan, but they are only a few out of a 
multitude. The Japanese paper is tough and 
fibrous, and we have seen that they treat it 
in various ways so as to give to it the appoaranoe 
c^ other ssbstasces. Th«s they make from it 
a material cloee^ resembling leather, and also 
an imitation of tortoise-sheU so lik^ the sub- 
stanoe imitated, that it might readily be taken 
for the real shell. They make a paper so 
^ossaBBer-Hke that the air passes through 
it as it would through a net, and which 
might almost be used for ladies' veils* 
In its leather-like form paper is used for the 
making of po^et-books, tobacco-pouches, pipe- 
cases, satchels, and for most of the purposes 
to which we should apply leather. In the 
form of imitation tortoise-shell it is inlaid 
into cabinets and trays. Jtupasiese pocket- 
handkerchiefs are formed of paper, and 
some of these may be rubbed up into a ball 
without their teanng, when they become as 
soft as the finest cambric. Small parcels are 
almost invariably tied with string formed of 
twisted paper. Waterproof coats are formed 
of paper^ as well as the " aprons " of the jin- 
rikuhas, and paper is also put to all those uses 
to which we apply it in England. 

Our surprise at all the strange and 
beautiful things which the Japanese manu- 
facture is certainly increased by the 
knowledge of the fact that they contrive 
to do their work aloaost entirely withou 
machinery, trusting to manual dexterity 
and persistent labour. 
Absence of Meeluuilcal Contrivances. 
The whole of the manufacturing processes 
of Japan are conducted without the aid of any 
mechanioal oostrivances whatever, and with 
the simplest of tools. I do not think that the 
country boasts a saw of suffici^it length to cut 
through a large log of wood. The saw has the 
form of a butchers chopper, and when it has 
cut well into Uie angle at the end of a log, the 
log is turned, and work begun on the opposite 
side. By repeated turnings a plank is cut. 
The plane outs puUiug toward the workman, 
and so does the saw. I never saw a lathe with 
a continuous rotary motion, save in the Boyal 
Arsenal, which is nothing more than a 
European worshop ; and I never but once saw 
a labour-saving contrivance of axiy kind iix 
the country. Bice is husked by being placed 
in a sort of mortar into which a pestle falls. 
The pestle is attached to a horizontal piece of 
wood suj^rted by a fulcrum in the centre. 
On the endoi^Kwite to the pestle a man stands, 
thus the pestle is raised ; but by his jumping 
oif, the pestle falls. By this repeated stepping 
on the end and jumping off, the process <S 
husking the rice is accomplished. 

In t^ comer of a fi^d, I once saw one of 
these mills with a kind of bucket placed on 
the end of the beam where the man would 
stand. A small water-spout coming from a 
hillside filled this backet with water, when it 
raised the pestle ; but the act of raising up- 
set the water, and thus let the pestle fall. A 
inmatoxm i&atiTe sketch «f an energetic 



workman, who, by his exuberant ener^^y has 
displaced the beam, is given in Fig 201 ; and 
the delighted man who has found out the 
labourHBaviog contnvanoe, is given together 
with his mill in Fig 202. This, as I have just 
said, is the only machine that I ever saw in 
Japan, yet the productions of the country 
would lead us to infer that machinery of an 
advanced character m est be common. Various 
forma of water- wheels are known, but during 
my travels I never saw one. 

Certainly, Japan is a land of curiosities 
— jn people, in productions, and in usages 
of all kinds. It is grievous to think that 
contact with the civilisation of the West 
should have been productive of so much 
evil and injury to the Japanese people as 
we fear has been the case, of mischief 
which is inadequately compensated for, 
so far, by the benefits which have al&o 
accrued. Dr. Dresser does not seem to 
have been favourably impressed by what 
he saw of English and American mission- 
aries and their work in Japan ; but we 
more than suspect that he saw very little, 
and that his judgment in this particular 
is not to be regarded as authoritative. 
What he says of the bad manners of many 
resident Britons, and of their disgustingly 
overbearing behaviour to the Japanese, is 
only too much in accordance with what we 
constantly see and hear of a large class of 
our countrymen abroad. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF ROSSETTl .• 

The story of Rosselti's life has still to be 
written, for Mr. Hall Caine expressly 
warns us that it is not from him, " the 
youngest and latest of Rossetti's friends,'' 
that the full and authentic biography must 
be expected ; that tribute is the function 
of a brother, or of such a life-long friend 
as Mr. Theodore Watts. But, in the 
meantime, Mr. Caine has given us his 
own reminiscences of the poet-painter; 
and though his own personal knowledge 
extends over a brief period, the vast mass 
of lettets which in the course of three or 
four years he received from Mr. Rossetti, 
furnishes a large amount of material for a 
book of this order ; while a personal in- 
timacy, as close as it was brief, supplies 
the vividness and distinctness which are 
essential to a biographical sketch. But 
the foundation, slight and insubstantial in 
its very nature, is inadequate. Letters 
are not the life of a man ; and mere 
literary criticism of other writers, es- 
pecially unsystematic and desultory 
criticism, is of trivial interest. Ros- 
setti's estimate of Chatterton and Col- 
eridge, Milton, Keats, and Wordsworth, is 
of secondary importance ; that is not 
what we want to know. This principle is 
still more applicable to the biographer. 
Why nted he have taken two or three 
pages to tell us how he got wet through 
at Borrowdale, and there met a mysterious 
stranger, who may have been none other 
than Philip James Bailey himself; from 
which meeting dates Mr. Caine's first 
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acquaintance with Rossetti*s poetry ? 
** Wet clothes,*' and the " couple of 
candles," and many similar details 
only serve to protract an unessential 
episode. These, however, are the weak 
points in the book ; the too frequent dis- 
regard of the personal canon in biography; 
the disproportionate amount of epistolary 
matter ; and, it must be added, a want of 
vigour and point in criticism. But in 
other respects the sketch has merit, and 
fulfils its promise in a satisfactory way, in 
spite of an occasional slovenliness in 
style. 

Outside of a narrow circle, so little has 
hitherto been known about Rossetti's 
early hfe, that even the meagre account 
contained in the introductory chapter of 
fhe Recollections furnishes an appreciable 
addition to the common stock of infor* 
mation. Rossetti's father was an Italian 
poet and patriot, thrown upon our shores, 
like so much other treasure, by one of the^ 
political convulsions in the earlier part of 
the century. From him the son derived, 
the Italian temperament and the me- 
diaeval predilections which ever charac- 
terised his spirit and his art. From child- 
hood, the boy was a painter and a poet ; 
and in his early manhood he allied him- 
self with the band of men who were des- 
tined to make the name of Pre-Raphaelite 
memorable in the history of English art. 
Millais, Holman Hunt, Madox Brown, 
and Burne Jones, were among his inti- 
mate friends; and it is to be regretted 
that Mr. Caine has not been able to tell 
us more of the ideals and aspirations of 
this period in his friend's life. One ad- 
venture at the studio shared by Mr. 
William Morris and Mr. Burne Jones is 
worth repeating : — 

When in eariy yoara Mr. William Morrits 
and Mr. Bnrne Jones occupied a studio together, 
they had a young servant maid whose manner « 
were perennially vivacioas, whose good spirits 
no disasters could damp, and whose pertness 
nothing could banish or check. Bossetti con- 
ceived the idea of frightening the girl out of 
her complacency, and calling one <hiy on his 
friends, he affects the direst madness, strutted 
ominously up to her with the wildest glare of 
his wild eyes, the firmest and fiercest setting 
of his lower lip, and began in measured and. 
resonant accents to recite the lines ^ 

Shall the hide of a fierce lion 

Be stretched on a oonch of wood,^ 

For a daughter's foot to lie on, 
Stained with a father's blood ? 

The poet's response is a soft *'Ah, no!" 
but the girl, ignorant of course of this, and 
wholly undisturbed by the bloodthirsty tone of 
the question addressed to her, calmly fixed 
her eyes on the frenzied eye^ before her, and 
answered with a swift, light accent and 
rippling laugh, "It shall if you like, sir ! " 
Bossetti's enjoyment of his discomfiture on 
this occasion seemed never to grow less. 

In this society of friends Rossetti held 
an important position, and though almost 
unknown to the outward worid, his in- 
fluence affected many who hardly knew 
his name. He was a recluse in literature 
and ia art. His pictures were rarely seen in 
a public gallery ; his poems were written 
for a private audience,^ if ,^y made 
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their way into the outside world, it was by 
a circuitious course, and against the wish 
of their author. Yet among the circle 
of his associates, RossetJi*s power was 
distinct j and he so impressed his 
personal characteristics on those about 
him, and so grafted the qualties of his 
c>wn work on theirs, that when the poems 
first came to light those unacquainted 
with their origin and history might well 
have taken them for copies instead of 
models. The story of their publication is 
connected with the tragedy of the poet's 
life. A master — no uncommon event — 
turned into a lover, and married one 
of his favourite pupils ; and for two years 
all went happily. Then Mrs. Rossetti's 
health began to fail ; and to alleviate the 
paroxysms of pain, she had recourse to 
laudanum. After an overdose of the 
6i)iatc, one morning, she was found life- 
less in bed. In the first wild despair of 
grief, Rossfctti took the little manuscript 
volume containing the only copy of his 
poems, and laid it in his wife's coffin to be 
buried with her ; and there, in the grave 
at Highgate Cemetery, it lay for more 
than seven years, till Rossetti repented of 
his impulsive sacrifice, and with his own 
inclinations, strengthened by the impor- 
tunity of his friends, had the vault opened 
and the volume exhumed, conduct which 
it is easier to condone in silence than to 
palliate by argument. When the poems 
were ultimately published in 1870, they 
received an enthusiastic reception. For 
the time being, ** Lothair " was their sole 
lival in popular favour. Their publica- 
ilon *cd, however, to an embittered con- 
troversy, which will for long be memorable 
in the history of English literature. An 
article, with the signature "Thomas 
Maitland," appeared in the Contemporary 
Rcviewy denouncing the "Fleshly School 
of Poetry'' in general, and Ros^etii's 
poems in particular, on the score of 
prurience and sensuality. When it became 
kiown that the pseudonymous writer 
was Mr. Robert Buchanan, the excite- 
ment of those whcm he had specially 
selected for attack, knew no bounds. Mr. 
Swinburne defended himself with all his 
armoury of indignation and scorn, and 
Ro setti replied in gentler fashion to the 
chart^cs brought against him. Mr. Caine 
d. cs his best to maintain a position of 
iaipAitiality in this controversy, but he 
doci not touch the heart of the matter. 
1 is quite possible to admit that Rossetti 
rev^r wrote a line inspired by sensual 
passion, and yet, at the same time, to main- 
tain that some passages in his poems are un- 
pleasant and unwholesome, if not prurient. 
The clear fact is that Rossetti does at 
limes dwell on the body and its upholstery 
in a morbid manner ; the cause is not far 
to seek. He was a painter as well as 
a poet. In the studio it was by outward 
form that he had been accustomed to 
express spirit, and in the study he instinc- 
tively had recourse to the same mode of 
representation. The opening stanzas of 



the " Blessed Damozel " could never have 
been written except by one who was half 
an artist ; and those marvellous transitions 
of feeling, in which, perhaps, he excels all 
other poets of his day, are but another 
effect of the same fundamental cause. 
This double power is a source of weak- 
ness as well as of strength. As Rossetti 
painted, so he wrote — spiritual thought 
found only corporeal expression. 

The controversy unhinged him. He 
became an entire recluse, and in the 
excitement of this period his habitual use 
of chloral developed into a tyranny from 
which he never set himself free. He 
refused to write anything more, and 
abandoned himself to isolation and 
melancholy. Only after a considerable 
interval did his friends succeed in inducing 
him to attempt fresh work. Mr. Caine 
gives the following account of their 
efforts : — 

R»8seUt*s Later Poeois. 

It is an interesting fact, well known in his 
own literary circle, Siat his taking up poetry 
afresh was the result of a fortuitous occur- 
rence. After one of his most serious illnesses, 
and in the hope of drawing off bis attention 
from himself and from the gloomy forebodings 
which in an invalid's mind usually gather 
ahout his own too-absorbing personality, a 
friend prevailed upon him, with infinite solici- 
tation, to try his hand afresh at a sonnet. 
I'he outcome was an effort so feeble as to' be 
all but unrecognisable as the work of the 
author of the sonnets of " The House of 
Life ; " but, with more shrewdness than 
frankness, tJie critic lavished measureless 
praise upon it, and urged the poet to renewed 
exertion. One by one, at longer or shorter 
intervals, sonnets were written, and this exer- 
cise did more towards his recovery than any 
other medicine, with the result besides that 
Bossetti eventually regained all his old dex- 
terity and mastery of hand. The artifice had 
succeeded beyond every expectation formed 
of it, serving, indeed, the twofold end of im- 
provinjif the invalid's health by preventing? 
hi? brooding over unhealthy matters, and 
increasinf]^ the number of his accomplished 
works. ISnconraged by ^such results, the 
friend went on to induce Bossetti to write a 
ballad, and this purpose he finally achieved 
by challenging the poet's ability to compose 
in the simple, direct, and emphatic style, 
which is the style of the ballad proper, as dis- 
tinguished from the elaborate, ornate, and 
condensed diction which he had hitherto 
worried in. Put upon his mettle, the outccne 
of this second artifice practised upon him was 
that he wrote " The White Ship," and after- 
wards " The King's Tragedy." 

Thus was Bossetti already immersed in 
this revived occupation of poetic composition, 
and had recovered a healthy tone of body 
before he became consdons of what was being 
done with him. It is a further amusing fact 
ihat one day he requested to be shown the first 
sonnet which, in view of the praise lavished 
upon it by the friend on whose judgment he 
reposed, had encouraged him to renewed 
effort. The sonnet was bad ; the critic knew it 
was bad, and had from the- first hour of its 
production kept it carefully out of sight, and 
was now more than ever unwilling to show it. 
Eventually, however, by reason of ceaseleas 
importunity, he returned it to its author, who, 
upon reading it, cried : "Too fraud ! you said 
this sonnet was good, and it's the worst I 
over wrote." " The worst ever written would 
perhaps be a truer criticism," was the reply, as 
. the s' ndio resounded with a hearty laugh, aad 



the poem was committed to the flames. It 
would appear that to this occurrence we pro- 
bably owe a large portion of the contents of 
the volume of 18S1. 

Had the tact of Rossetti's friends in- 
duced him to abandon chloral as well 
as to resume his literary activity, a remark- 
able life would not have been prema- 
turely sacrificed ; for in spite of renewed 
intellectual interest and vigour, this 
morbid attack lefc irreparable mischief 
behind it, and habits which only grew 
inveterate with time. 

It was at this period that Mr. Caine*s 
acquaintance with Rossetti first began. A 
lecture sent by the author to the poet was 
acknowledged by a letter; the letter 
opened a correspondence ; and th3 cor- 
respondence proved the prelude to an 
intimate friendship. The mass of letters 
which Mr. Caine has preserved and pub- 
lished possesses, as we have said, only a 
secondary interest, except so far as 
Rossetti writes about himself and his 
woirk; but the descriptions based upon 
personal knowledge have a higher value ; 
and the sketch of the house in Cheyne 
Walk, Chelsea, now famous through many 
associations, deserves quotation : — 
Rossettl's House. 

Upon settling at Chelsea, he began almost 
insensibly to interest himself in furnishing the 
house in a beautiful and novel style. Old oak 
then became for a time his passion, and in 
hunting it up he rummaged the brokers' shops 
round London for miles, buying for trifles 
what would eventually (when the fashion he 
started grew to be general) have fetched large 
sums. Cabinets of all- conceivable superan- 
nuated designs-^-so old in material oc pat- 
tern that no one else would look at them — 
were unearthed in obscure comers, bol- 
stered up by a joiner, and consigned to 
their places in the new residence. Follow- 
ing old oak, Jax)anese furniture became 
Bosdetti's quest, and following this came blue 
China ware (of which he had, perhaps, the 
first fine collection made), and then ecclesias- 
tical and other brasses, incense burners, sacra- 
mental cups, crucifixes, Indian spice-boxes, 
medisoval lamps, antique bronses, and the 
like. In a few years he had filled his house 
with so much curious and beautiful furniture 
that there grew up a wide-spread desire to 
imitate his methods ; and very soon artists^ 
authors, and men of fortune having no other 
occupation, were found rummaging, as he had 
rummaged^ for the neglected articles of the 
centuries gone by. What he did was done, 
as he used to say, less from love of the things 
hunted for than from love of the pursuit, 
which, from its diflBculty, gave rise to a 
pleasurable excitement. Thus did he grieve 
down his loss, and little did they thiok who 
afterwards followed the fashion he set them, 
and carried his passion for antique furniture 
to an excess at which he must have laughed, 
that his primary impulse was so far from a 
desire to " live up to his blue ware," that it 
'was more like a desire to live down to it. 

The account of the first interview be- 
tween the friends is of no inferior interest, 
and if the limits of space allowed, we 
should like to have given Rossettt's re- 
pudiation of the pre-Raphaelite principles, 
which proves that the movement had 
other recreants besides Millais. 

Bossettt at BoBie. 

Very soon Bossetti came to .ms throogk fhd 
doorway ii^ frthat^ winch wom^ to be the 
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entrance to hia studio. Holdinff forth both 
hand9, and crying, " Holloa ! " ne gave me 
that cheery^ hearty greeting which I came to 
recognise as his alone, perhaps, in warmth 
and unfailing geniality among all men of our 
circle. It was Italian in its spontaneity, and 
yet it was English in its manly reser? e, and 
I remember wah much tenderness of feeling 
that never to the last — ^not even when sick- 
ness saddened him, or after an absence of a 
few days, or even hour8)^Kliditfail him when 
meeting with those friends to whom to the last 
he was really attached. I should have de- 
scribed Sossetti at this time as a man who 
looked quite ten years older than his actual 
age, which was fifty-two ; of full middle height, 
and indinini^ to corpulence, with a round fase 
that ought, one thought, to be ruddy, but was 
pafe; large grey eyes, with a steady, intro- 
specting look, surmounted by broad, protrusive 
brows, and a clearly-peticilled ridge over the 
nose, which was well out and had large breath- 
ing nostrils. The mouth and chin were hidden 
beneath a heavy moustache and abundant 
beard, which grew up to the ears, andhad been 
of a mixed black-brown and auburn, and were 
now streaked with grey. Thef orehead was large, 
round, without protuberances, and very gently 
receding to where thin black curls, that had 
once b^n redundant, began to tuisble down 
to the ears. The entire configuration of the 
head and face seemed to me singularly noble, 
and from the eyes upwards full of beauty. He 
wore a pair of spectacles, and, in reading, a 
second pair over the first; but these took 
little from the sense of power conveyed by 
those steady eyes and that " bar of Michael 
Angelo." His dress was not conspicuous, 
being, however, rather negligent than other- 
wise, and noticeable, if at all, only for a 
straight sack-coat, buttoned at the throat, de- 
scending at least to the knees, and having 
large pockets cut into it perpendicularly at 
the sides. This garment was, I afterwards 
found, one of the articles of various kinds 
made to the author's own design. When he 
spoke, even in exchanging the preliminary 
courteeies of an opening conversation, I 
thought his voice the richest I had ever 
known any one to possess. It was a full deep 
barytone, capable of easy modulation, and 
with undertones of infioite softness and sweet- 
ness, yet, as I afterwards found, with almost 
illimitable compass, and with every gradation 
of tone at command, for the recitation or read- 
ing of poetry. 

The extracts that have been selected 
from Mr. Gainers Recollections are suf^- 
ciant to show that the book, even though 
incomplete and fragmentary) contains 
much \aluable material ; and in default 
of a fuller and more systematic account 
of Ro^setti's life and work, will be most 
acceptable to the general public We may 
add that Mr. Came, though laying undue 
stress on some trivial personal details, 
never thrusts upon the reader's notice his 
generous kindness and unselBsh devotion 
to a suffering friend whom he regarded 
with special reverence and compassion. 



In Christ; 

Or, the Believer's Union with His Lord 
By A. J. Gordon, D.D., author of "The 
Ministry of Healing," &c. ('London : Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1882.) A refreshing, in- 
vigorating, and exceedingly helpful volume. 
In some things we differ much from tbo 
author, but we gladly acknowledge his devout 
spirit, his spiritual insight, bis strong grasp 
of truth, and hia great earnestness. Cruci- 
fixion, Besurrection, Baptism, Life, Standing, 
Prayer, Communion, Sanctification, and Glori- 
fication in Christ, are the subjects of the 
respective chapters. 



MR. PICTON'S "OLIVER CROMWELL."^ 
Mr. Picton has hitherto been known as 
a writer on theological and religious sub- 
jects. In this department of literature 
he has won a high place in the admira- 
tion of those who share in any measure 
his spirit or his opinions. And those 
even who differ from him cannot with- 
hold a measure of sincere respect for 
his undoubted qualities of style and rare 
intellectual ability. As a writer, he pos- 
sesses so many excellencies, that he can 
hardly help adorning any subject which 
h6 may make the theme of his treatment. 
He combines great force with much purity 
and beauty. His language is always of 
the best, and his sentences are at once 
chaste and strong. There is a firmness 
of grasp in his manner which contrasts 
very felicitously with its melodious grace, 
giving to it a remarkable charm for all 
readers who have the power to appreciate 
that which is at once nervous and delicate^ 
massive and simple in form. 

It was with some surprise that those 
who knew this author's general tastes and 
habitudes, saw the announcement of the 
volume on Oliver Cromwell: — 77ie Man 
and His Mission^ which has just been 
issued from the press by Messrs. Cassell 
and Co. If there was surprise at the 
announcement, there will assuredly be no 
regret connected with the perusal of the 
book. We had expected that it would be 
an estimate of the man Cromwell, and an 
earnest philosophical criticism of his 
career as a warrior and ruler. We were 
certainly not prepared for the elaborate 
story which is here to'd ; told, that is, with 
much care and detail. There will, of 
course, be 5ome difference of opinion as 
to the plan which Mr. Picton has adopted. 
Perhaps many would have preferred that 
so capable an essayist and critic should 
have !efc aside the several details of the 
history, and have given us his deliberate 
and earnest judgment of the " man and his 
mission.** It has seemed well to Mr. 
Picton to take another course ; and, for 
some very good reasons, there will certainly 
be little cause for regret that he has so 
acted. That great story has not been told 
by many ; and this writer has proved be- 
yond all question that he is competent lo 
tell it in an interesting and powerful way. 
He says, himself, that ** The greit work ot 
Thomas Carlyle has not entirely excluded 
the need of humbler efforts to tell the 
story of CromwelFs life " ; and he observes, 
that, *• There is a large and increasing 
class of readers who, by first reading a 
more commonplace narrative, would be 
better prepared to appreciate not only 
the * Letters and Speeches,' but also the 
series of dramatic pictures that illustrate 
them." And then, also, he adds that 
Cromwell's place in history is so great, 
and has too many aspects, to be ex- 
hausted by ever so great a master, who 
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has taken certain points of view only ; 
while other and lesser students can view 
this wonderful man and his great career 
from other points. There are, as he very 
properly notices, points of comparison 
and contrast between our own times and 
those, of which it is important that we 
should take notice. He is, no doubt, 
correct in the remark, that, '* On the 
whole, we have much even yet to learn 
from the unconventional vitality of con- 
viction, characteristic of those days." 

We should at once inform our readers, 
that Mr. Picton makes no pretension to 
research, and acknowledges his obligations 
to Mr. Carlyle's work for the main facts 
of Cromwell's career. This b a new " set- 
ting" of an old historic jewel; and the 
setting is executed with skill and power. 

The first sentence with which our 
author greets his readers is characteristic 
and impressive : — " The history of Eng- 
land during the seventeenth century was 
like a stormy day relieved of one brief 
interval of splendour at noon." That 
interval was, of course, the perivid be- 
tween the stern struggle of the Civil War 
and the death of the Protector. The 
writer adopts the happy method of intro- 
ducing us to the subject of his story in 
the very height of his greatness and power, 
in the year 1654, when an ambassage from 
the United Netherlands came to this 
country earnestly requesting peace be- 
tween that country and our own. Other 
countries equally desired to be on good 
terms with a man who had shown himself 
capable of dealing sternly and success- 
fully with those who disputed his position^ 
or cast any insult upon the fame of the 
country he had been called to rule. At 
that time, *' he was a man just passing 
middle life, of a stature rather above than 
below the average, while indomitable 
vigour was evident in his fiurowed and 
weather-beaten face. Velvet attire could 
not disguise the uncourtliness of his figure, 
but the bearing of a soldier gave dignity 
to his roughness. His light brown hair, 
touched with grey, fell around his capa- 
cious head in flowing locks, symbolic 
of his independence of precisian rules. 
Beneath his broad forehead and heavy 
eyebrows, divided by deep lines, his eyes 
were luiiinous with a keen vitality, and 
suggestive of a sincere, eager, passionate 
soul. His large nose, and rough red com- 
plexion allowed him no claim to beauty ; 
but his strong jaw, and liihe, capacious 
mouth showed that the secret ot his rule 
over men was strength rather than grace.*' 
So, does Mr. Picton describe Cromwell; 
and* thus the great man looks in the 
steel portrait which forms the frontispiece 
of the volume, from the miniature by 
Cooper in the possession of Archdeacon 
Berners. 

The author gives an interesting sketch 
of the ancestry and historic heritage of 
Cromwell in his first chapter ; and thus at 
once reveals his power for presenting a 
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with which he undertakes to deal Here, 
we gain a glimpse of Cromwell's aunt, 
Mrs. Hampden, the mother of the illus- 
trious patriot — whose name, as much as 
that of any man in all our English history, 
becomes instinctively the synonym of 
Patriot. Left early a widow with two 
infant sons, she survived a widow for sixty- 
seven years, and outlived both her sons, 
and her nephew, actually remaining fifteen 
years after the Protector's death, "to 
ponder the memory of such a family 
history as the world had never seen 
before, and never will see again. Napo- 
leons,'' the author adds, ^*' of various 
degrees of genius are common enough ; 
but Cromwells are scarce indeed.'' 

It is quite characteristic of Mr. Picton's 
religious earnestness to fix so high an esti- 
mate upon Puritanism as to regard it as 
being ** prominent, and perhaps chief, 
among the gifts conferred ** upon Crom- 
well '*by the conditions of his birth." 
Perhaps there may be some, even thought- 
ful readers of his book, who will differ 
irom him in the definition which he gives 
of Puritanism. But, we must confeis, 
that we, in the main, endorse his view. 
He says that it " was not so much a set 
of theolo^cal opinions as a spiritual tem- 
per and a moral tone." He admits that 
*' the earnestness and reality of the doc- 
trinal opinions of Puritans are not for a 
moment to be ignored;" but very pro^ 
perly observes, that ** everything substan- 
tial in those opinions was held equally by 
their opponents." He adds also the 
remark, that,** somehow, their descendants, 
though very zealous for the theology of 
the * Puritan Fathers ' do not exactly ex- 
hibit the same results in corporate charac- 
ter." The **spiri:u^l temptr, and the 
moral tone," in our j jdgment, with much 
approach to accuracy, indicate the position 
and spirit of this great religious party. 
But probably, after all, there were opinions 
of great importance which ** differen- 
tiated "—if we may so say, the*^ religious 
Roundheads from the leligious Cavaliers. 
But we hold, fur all that, with the following 
line passage, in which Mr. Picton de- 
scribes, with s ngular earnestness and 
ability. 
The 9|>lrlt and Teini»cr.of the Parttans. 

The deepest characteristio of these people 
was an OTermasterin^ sense of the nearness of 
tiie soul to God, wheth r as Judge or Saviour. 
This gave them a horror of sin ; Ibis made 
the question — •* What must I do to be saved ? " 
the directing aim and pervading thought of 
their lives. Bat to conclude that they must 
therefore have been always pre-oocupied with 
a self-centred anxiety for the deliverance of 
their own souls from hell, would he to adopt 
in its worst form the confuaion between theo- 
logical opinion and spiritual temper against 
which we have protested. Logically or illogi- 
cUiy, they thought more about salvation from 
the power of sio, and present triumph in the 
grace of God, than about ultimate safety Ir^m 
the condemnation of t:.e wicked. They 
heldj indeed, to the doctrines of "Divine 
sovereignty," "election," " effectual calling," 
and whatever else goes therewith. But, as 
the letters of Cromwell sufficiently show, with 
llio \)Qit of them such opinions, f:ii- from intluc- 



ing spiiitual pride, were valued because they 
gave extreme expression to the utter un wor- 
thiness, helplessness, and absolute dependence 
realised in their inmoi^t eouls. As the living 
organism selects unconsciously from the sur- 
rounding medium the elements tha,t feed its 
growth, so these people, who had a spiritual 
life transcending all creeds, took in, without 
knowing how or why. the ioBpirimg truths dis- 
gruised in their cret»ds,. while the falsehood or 
injustice discerne 1 therein by a later genera- 
tion left them comparatively unharmed. And 
so doctrines, which some in these days rigphtly 
or wrongly interpret as necessarily suggMiiTe 
of capricious tyranny in heaven and abject 
cowardly slavery on earth, were in these men 
associated with an unconquerable faith in the 
supremacy of an Eternal Father, and with a 
quenokless longing to be pore and uaeful mem* 
bers of His family below. 

The words of Jesuato His £Lrat foUowen. 
''Te know not what manner of spirit ye are 
of," have a very wide application to all apos- 
tles of reformea methods, whether in polities 
or religion. Suoh peo|>le feel strongly tlM 
leasonableness and justice of some partieuiar 
aspects of a newly-apprehended principle. But 
rarely, indeed, do they realise its full scope. 
And when they take to writing theoretic m- 
courses about it, tbey are almo«t sure to ezag^ 
gevate the importaaoeof teiaperary and aocicfen- 
tal questions. So the Puritans, whose deepest 
inspiration was a sense of immediate personal 
responsibility to God, were naturally in their 
controversies, ceneemed most with acoidental 
questioM of prelacy, and vestments, and tbe 
cross in baptism. In politics, the issues they 
raised were more substantial, involving the 
rights of the commonalty to a voice in deciding 
their own spiritual destinies, and in the estab- 
lishment of laws under which godly conduct 
would be secure. But even in such matters, 
not their theories, but rather spirit^ was of 
chief importance in their influence on the com- 
ing age. Cartwright's learned arguments 
have now fallen utterly dead; but the spirit 
evinced by Peter Wentworth in Elisabeth's 
Parliament is now the very soul of British 
Liberty. 

Instead of being a dry detail of events 
and an unsympathetic criticism of persons, 
there is much in this volume which affords 
an illustration of the writer's imaginative 
conception of men and thing-t. None 
who are likely to take up this book with 
any honest intention of reading it, are in 
danger of finding it dull. The following 
passage in the second chapter gives us a 
picture of 

Cromwell's Motlier. 

Her portrait, though it represents her in 
mature yoara, makes her early attractions 
conceivable enough. Sweetness, that comes 
. not of fawning weakness, but of loving 
j strength ; calmness, not of indllferenoe, but of 
resignation to eternal powers ; force of cha- 
racter, most unobtrusive, but clearly there 
when wanted ; and, withal, a touch of wistf ul- 
ness, as though the mystery of things answered 
not fully to the desires of the art — such are 
some of the characteristics of that silent face. 
In the regularity of its oval outline and 
smoothly^iselled features it presents a 
singular contrast to the burly roughness of 
Oliver's countenance. On the other hand, the 
eyes of the mother are not nearly so fine and 
open as those of the son. The exquijtite neat- 
ness of the " cardinal," and lace kerchief lying 
close to the shapely throat, suggest that the 
sloveDliness attributed to Oliver did not come 
from the female side of the house. It is difficult 
to point to any- feature in comm<m, unless it 
be the fair hair that both exhibit. Still, there 
is a certain likeness in character, making 
' ullow-ance for differonce of sex. The firmness 



of the womanly face is bold rigour in the 
maa's. The pure simplicity of the motiier's 
expression becomes downright darmg in tlie 
son's. But beyond the simplicity of the one 
and the Ixddness of tke oibor, thiere is in both 
a hinted d^»Ui of mystic pondering, fathom- 
less not only to otliers bat to tbMnselres. 

In addition to the high compliment 
which is paid to the painter oi Mrs. 
Cromwell's portrait, this is fine and 
thoughttul writing. But it is important 
that we should also ^ve the reader an 
idea of Mr. Picton's views with respect to 
some of the moot points for ever arising 
for discussion in that reoutrkable career. 
In the ninth chapter, which treats of 
Macston Moor, he refers to the Solema 
League and Covenant, and the ioiportant 
influence which it exerted upon the con- 
duct of the war^ Mr. Picton regards its 
adoption by the leaders of the Long Par- 
liament as the gieatest mistake they ever 
made, and considers that it greatly em- 
barraased CrcnaweR He then asfcs why 
Cromwell should have signed it. And 
here he advances a view of the great 
man's character which he presents again 
and again as an explanation of his 
otherwise perplexing policy and conduct. 
This was, the one over masterin|; aim which 
he ever kept before him, to brmg about a 
settlement of the great dispute which the 
nation had in hand. He wanted, in this 
instance, manifestly, the help of the Scotch, 
and they could only be secured by the 
adoption of this document Presby- 
terianism was in no litde favour with many 
of the godly English people, and the 
Scotch were thus sure of much sympatfiy 
on this ground alone. It is point^ ouc 
that the particular " Solemn League and 
Covenant " which was inaugurated at St. 
Margaret's Church, Westminster, on Sep- 
tember 25th, 1643, ^^ ^ot the originial 
Scotch League and Covenant. ''It com- 
mitted no one to any detailed creed, or to 
any particular theory of Church govern- 
ment" But " It was, nevertheless, re- 
garded by the Scots as promising all they 
wanted." Mr. Picton adds, that, " When 
all is said, it must be admitted that the 
form of the agreement greatly narrowed 
the scope desired by the Independents for 
a free development of the Revolution 
according to any fresh lights they might 
receive, and any circumstances that might 
arise ; " and he expresses the conviction 
that, "Amongst the causes which over- 
threw the Commonwealth, pos4>oning 
for generations the full fruition of Crom- 
weirs victories, no insignificant place 
must be assigned to this Solemn League and 
Covenant." The author adds the fcMlowing 
pregnant suggestion as to the great defect 
in that massive character which in a great 
period of our history ruled the destinies 
of men with such masterfiil power. " If 
Cromwell had added to his earnest sin 
cerity that last perfection of a great char 
racter — simplicity — he would have dared 
all consequences, both to himself and to 
the cause, rather than sign» "Subdety 
might deceive him : ' 
^ Digitized I 
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But he was not simple. His great soul was 
a -chaos of seething thoughts, impulses, and 
half-formed ideals, with some one immedi- 
ate issue alwa3rs emerging into glaring light 
and concentrating adX his giant powers on 
itself. This is, perhaps, upon the whole, 
a fair estimate of the man as he appears 
in some of the otherwise inexplicable diffi- 
culties of his character and conduct. 

With respect to Oliver's attitude to- 
wards a State religion, our author offers an 
explanation which is undoubtedly wise and 
adequate. Cromwell went *' as £aur as any 
one of his time in supporting freedom of 
private cqHoioci and action, but he never 
doubted, for a motnent, the necessity of 
a State providon for religious wovship ; and 
this to his plain mind involved the duty 
of the Slate clergy to obey the voice cf 
national authority. The zeal with which 
he asserted that authority is repellent to 
ocr feelings now. Many old customs, 
ceremonies, and supentitions have for us 
the mterest of &ded leaves, glowing 
with colours they never showed in the 
season (tf their vigour. But if we would 
not be unjust, we must enter into the feel- 
ings of a generation to whom these things 
were a thick and deadly shade interposed 
between their longing eyes and the pure 
light of spiritual truth." 

The manner in which Mr. Picton deals 
with Cromwell's relation to the eitecution 
of the Kbg, is fully worthy of his best 
style and spirit. It is pointed out that 
Cromwell held that a breach of trust in a 
king was more punishable than any other 
crime. Similar errors to those of Charles 
had been dealt with by *' the vile means 
of assassination." '' It was high time that 
they asserted, in a more formal manner, 
their claim to loyalty from their sovereign." 
"The execution of Charles I. struck a 
deep note of the universal conscience in 
proclaiming that loyalty is required in a 
king as well as in subjects, and that his 
treason against them is at least as criminal 
as their treason against him. This may 
not be the letter of the law, but it belongs 
to that law which no letters can contain ; 
it emerges from the very constitution of 
the universe as soon as rulers and ruled 
are born." 

In a spirit like this, Mr. Picton handles 
the several questions which arise in the 
study of a man who has had since 
his death the blame and praise of many 
generations heaped upon his memory in 
about equal proportions, if we take fully 
into account the extraordinary reversion 
of public sentiment with regard to his 
character, which came about gradually 
after the publication of Carlyle's book. 
Mr. Picton has not raised him to a 
higher pedestal; but he has done good 
service in presenting feasible and earnest 
views of " the most imperial man in all 
our annals since Alfted's days." 



An interesting account of the ** History of the j 
Order of Cardinals," by Mr. Davey, appears in the 
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SHELLEY'S SELECT LETTERS.* 

This volume is likely to be one of the 
most popular of a popular series. Letters 
are rarely of permanent literary value, and 
when they are, they need careful selec- 
tion, if they are to be formed into a book 
which can be called in any sense a classic. 
Unless the author writes with a view to 
publication — in which case his composi- 
tions can scarcely be called letters — he is 
sure to introduce matter of trivial and 
purely temporary interest, which must be 
carefully excided. Mr. Garnett has per- 
formed this task for Shelley most satis- 
factorily, and given us a delightful and 
intensely interesting volume. His dainty 
Introduction makes us wish it were 
longer — a very uncommon merit in Intro- 
ductions. As a guarantee of the excel- 
lence of his literary wares, he quotes Mr. 
Matthew Arnold, who "doubts whether 
Shelley's delightful Essays and Letters, 
which deserve to be far more read than 
they are now, will not resist the wear and 
tear of time better, and finally come to 
stand higher, than his poetry." "This 
remarkable and, under present circum- 
stances, highly-seasonable deliverance " 
Mr. Garnett feels bound to criticise. 
The suggested distinction between Shel- 
ley's poetry and prose he cannot admit. 
" The general estimate of Shelley's prose 
will always conform nearly to the general 
estimate of his poetry. There is no such 
solution of continuity between the two as 
exists in the case of his illustrious con- 
temporaries." This criticism few will 
dispute. All the distinguishing notes of 
Shelley's poetry — its rapturous descrip- 
tion of nature, its keen sympathy with 
pain and oppression, its sincerity and 
simplicity — are conspicuous in his prose. 
The same may be said of his misconcep- 
tion of the Christian religion and his fiery 
disregard of all ordinary and necessary 
conventionalities. This is at once clear 
from the first seven letters, which are 
very judiciously chosen by Mr. Garnett as 
a sort of prologue to the selection. 
Letter I. gives an account of the circum- 
stances of his marriage with Harriet 
Westbrook, and these circumstances have 
been, and are, so widely misunderstood, 
that we will quote part of the letter : — 

Shelley's First Marriage. 

Some time ago, when my sister was at Mrs. 
Fenxmig's school, she contracted an intimacy 
with Harriet. At that period I attentively 
watched over mj sister, desig^ning if possible 
to add her to the list of 1^ good, the disin- 
terested, the free ; I desired, therefore, to in- 
restigate Harriet's character, for which pur- 
pose I called on her, requested to correspond 
with her, designing that her advancement 
should keep paoe with, and possibly accelerate, 
that of mj sister. Her rea^j and frank ac- 
ceptance of )ny proposal pleased me $ and, 
though with ideas the remotest to those which 
have led to t^is conclusion of our intimacy, I 
continued to correspond with her for some 
time. The frequency of her letters became 

• Select Letters t.f Percy Brsshe Sheiley. Elitfd, 
with an Introduction, by Ricoard Garnett. Kr^an 
Paol, Trencb, and Cc. 0s. 



greater during my stay in Wales. I 
answered them; they became interesting. 
They contained complaints of the irrational 
conduct of her relatives, and the misery of 
living where she could love no one. Suicide 
was with her a favourite theme, and her total 
uselessness was urged as its defence. This I 
admitted, supposing she could prove her in- 
utility, and that she was x>owerle6S. Her 
letters became more and more gloomy. At 
length one assumed a tone of such deep«iir as 
induced me to quit Wales precipitately. I 
arrived in London. I was shocked at observ- 
ing the alteration of her looks. Little did I 
divine its cause. She had become violently 
attached to me, and feared that I should not 
return her attachment. Prejudice made the 
confession painful . It was impossible to avoid 
being much uffectad. . I promised to unite my 
fate to hers. 

Shelley was nineteen when he wrote this, 
and it is an extraordinary revelation of his 
generosity and unselfishness, as also of his 
complete disregard of all conventionalities 
— a disregard which could not fail to bring 
its own punishment Letter IV. is equally 
characteristic ; his father and grandfather 
propose materially to increase his income, 
if he will consent to entail the estate on 
his eldest son. " Silly dotards," exclaims 
Shelley, " do they think ... I will 
forswear my principles in consideration of 
;;^2,ooo a year? . . . With what face 
can they mak-e me a proposal so insult- 
ingly hateful . . . That I should 
entail ^^i 20,000 of command overlabour, 
of power to remit this, to employ it for 
beneficent purposes, on one whom I know 
not, who might, instead of being the bene- 
factor of mankind, be its bane, or use 
this for the worst purposes, which the 
real delegates of my chance-given property 
might convert into a most useful instru- 
ment of benevolence ! " No one can fail 
to admire this sublime contempt for 
jQ2yOoo a year ! but we would have liked 
it better if it had spared the "silly 
dotards." Shelley always confounds the 
sinner with the sin. He divides men into 
two classes, of slaves and free, or despots 
and oppressed. Everything to him is either 
very good or very bad ; he recognises no 
mean, and since the mass of men are 
neither very good nor very bad, his sym- 
pathies and his hatreds find few concrete 
objects to which they can attach them- 
selves. No man was ever more in need 
of experience, ofcontact with the ordinary 
every-day realities of life. Such contact 
was always painful to him, but it was 
" salutary." His Italian travels have given 
us some of the most magnifi- 
cent descriptions of nature, both 
in prose and poetry, which are to be 
found in any literature ; but to Shelley, 
personally, we cannot help thinking they 
were harmful. It was really an unconsci- 
ous selfishness which made him linger 
among the lonely beauties of Italian 
scenery. He says of himself — " I consider 
poetry very subordinate to moral and 
political science, and if I were well, 
certainly I would aspire to the latter, for 
I can conceive a great work, embodying 
the discoveries of all age^ and_harmonis- 
Digitized by 
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ing the contending creeds by which man- 
kind have been ruled." Had Shelley 
mixed more among his fellow-men his 
poetry would have gained more of the 
liuman element which is so often wanting 
in it, and Mr. Matthew Arnold's epigram 
about the " weak and ineffectual angel " 
might not have been penned. 

As a guide to the beauties of Italy we 
should judge these Letters unequalled We 
have page after page of magical descrip- 
tions of nature iind art. The descriptions 
in the "Revolt of Islam" and other parts of 
his poetry are apt to tire us with their 
exhaustless profusion and splendoqr, but 
there is a lightness and dewy freshness 
of style in the Letters which make them 
always interesting and wonderful. Among 
such wealth it is difficult to know what to 
prefer for quotation ; but at least we can- 
not fail to impress. The following is his 
description of 

Tlie Falls at Ternl. 

The glaciers of Montanvert and the source 
of the Arveiron is the grandest spectacle I 
ever saw. This is the second. Imagine a 
river sixty feet in breadth, with a vast volume 
of waters, the outlet of a great lake among the 
higher mountains, falling 300 teet into a 
Lightless gulf of snow-white vapour, which 
bursts up for ever and for ever from a circle 
of black crags, and thence leaping downwards, 
making five or six other cataracts, each fifty 
or a hundn d feet high, which exhibit, on a 
smaller scale, and with beautiful and sublime 
variety, the same appearances. But words — 
and far less could painting — will not express 
it. Stand upon the brink of the platform of 
cliff which is directly opposite ; you see the 
ever-moving water stream down. It comes in 
thick and tawny folds, flaking off like solid 
tmow gliding down a moimtain. It does not 
Beem hollow within, but without it is unequal, 
like the folding of linen thrown carelessly down, 
your eye follows it, and it is lost below, not in 
the black rocks which gird itaroxmd, but in its 
own foam and spray in the cloud-like vapours 
boiling up from below, which is not like rain, 
nor mist, nor spray, nor foam, but water, in a 
shape wholly unlike anything I ever saw 
before. It is as white as snow, but thick and 
impenetrable to the eye. The very imagina- 
tion is bewildered in it. A thunder comes up 
from the abyss wonderful to hear ; for, though 
it ever sounds, it is never the same, but, 
modulated b^ the changing motion, rises and 
falls intermittingly. . . . The siuround- 
ing scenery is in its kind the loveliest and 
most sublime that can be conceived. In our 
first walk we passed through some olive 
groves of large and ancient trees, whose 
hoary and twisted trunks leaned in all 
directions. Wo then crossed a path of 
orange-trees by the river-side, laden with 
their golden fruit, and came to a forest of ilex 
of a large size, whose evergreen and acorn- 
bearing boughs were intertwined over our 
winding path. Around, hemming in the 
narrow vtde, were pinnacles of lofty moun- 
tains of pyramidical rock, clothed with all' 
evergreen plants and trees — the vast pine, 
whose feathery foliage trembled in the blue 
air; the ilex, that ancestral inhabitant of 
these mountains ; the arbutus, with its crim- 
son-coloured fruit and glittering leaves. 

This wonderful passage is only one 
among many. The description of the 
ascent of Vesuvius in Letter XX., Letter 
XII. on his rambles and o«t-of door bath- 
ing, and the long account of the Thermae 



of Caracalla in Letter XXIII., are particu- 
larly delightful. He frequently notices 
the fine effect of a view seen from the 
interior of a temple. The white pillars 
act as frames to the blue sea and glowing 
sky, and divide the scene into so many 
magnificent pictures. This sense of har- 
mony and proportion in the works of the 
Greeks everywhere impresses him, and he 
gives far more ecstatic praises to the 
antique sculptures than to the modern 
pictures. But he is always enthusiastic ; 
" his propensity," he says of himself, " is 
always to admire." Michael Angelo alone, 
among the acknowledged masters, repels 
him. 

Michael Anirelo^s Day of Judyiiient. 
He has not only no temperance, no modesty, 
no feeling for the just boundaries of art — and 
in these respects any admirable genius may 
err— but has no sense of beauty, and to want 
this is to want the sense of the creative power 
of mind. What is terror without a contrast 
with, and a connection with, loveliness P 
How well Dante understood this secret — 
Dante, with whom this artist Las been 
so presumptuously compared ! . . . Every 
step towards hell approximates to the region 
of the artist's exclusive power. There is great 
imagination in many of the situations of these 
unfortunate spirits. But hell and death are 
his real sphere. The bottom of his picture is 
divided by a lofty rock, in which there is a 
cavern whose entrance is thronged by devils, 
some coming' in with spirits, some going out 
for prey. The blood red light of the fiery 
abyss glows through their dark forms, strug- 
gling with the damned, who have received 
their sentence at the Redeemer's throne, and 
chained in all forms of agony by knotted 
serpents, and writhing on the crags in all 
variety of torture. On the other, are the 
dead coming out of their graves, horrible 
forms. Such is the famous 'Day of Judg- 
ment' of Michael Angelo ; a kind of 'Titus 
And*:onicus* in painting, but the author 
surely no Shakespeare. 

We must also quote his description of 

Rai>hael*8 St. Cecilia. 

The central figure, St. Cecilia, seems rapt 
in such inspiration as produced h^ image in 
the x>ainter's mind ; her deep, dark, eloquent 
eyes lifted up ; her chestnut hair flun^ oack 
from her forehead — she holds an organ in her 
hands — her counteoanoe, as it were, calmed 
by the depth of its passion and rapture, and 
penetrated throughout with the warm and 
radiant light of lue. She is listening to the 
music of heaven, and, as I imagine, has just 
ceased to sing, for the four figures that sur- 
round her evidently point, by their attitudes, 
towards her, particularly St. John, who, with 
tender yet impassioned gestures, bends his 
countenance towards her, languid with the 
depth of his emotion. At her feet lie various 
instruments of music, broken ard unstrung. 
Of th^ colouring I do not speak ; it eclipses 
Nature, yet it has all her truth and softness. 

These quotations will give some idea of 
the quality of these letters, and this high 
rate of excellence is maintained through- 
out, so that there is little that would not 
bear quoting. To us the letters seem to 
decline in power when the familiarity 
with Lord Byron commences. Shelley 
has no real respect for his great friend, 
and his presence acts as a blight upon his 
productive powers. He is continually 
complaining that he can write no poetry, 



and that Lord Byron's hours do not suit 
his health. "My nerves are . . shaken 
to pieces by sitting up contemplating the 
rest making themselves vats of claret, &c., 
till three o'clock in the morning." "Par- 
ticular circumstances, or rather, I should 
say, particular dispositions in Lord Byron's 
character, render the close and exclusive 
intimacy with him in which I find myself 
intolerable to me." "I detest all so- 
ciety — almost all, at least — and Lord 
Byron is the nucleus of all that is hateful 
and tiresome in it" We cannot help 
thinking his excessive admiration of " Don 
Juan " somewhat forced His earlier judg- 
ment on what he calls the " coarse music " 
of " Childe Harold *' is very different. 
" The spirit in which it is written is, if in- 
sane, the most wicked and mischievous 
insanity that ever was given forth. . . . 
Nothing can be less sublime than the true 
source of these expressions of contempt 
and desperation." 

We must, in conclusion, say a few- 
words on Shelley's attitude towards 
Christianity. No one who knows anything 
of Shelley and his works will repeat the. 
old charge of atheism. The naive post- 
cript to Letter VI., "Southey says I am 
not an atheist, but a Pantheist," indicates 
his state of mind very exactly. He has 
as much Christianity as a man of no ex- 
perience can have. Christianity — we mean 
the Christianity of Christ — is essentially 
a religion of action, and a man whose 
world is so purely ideal as Shelley's is only 
potentially a Christian. Love in the 
abstract is not love at all Shelley's sym- 
pathies were admirable, but he never 
was able to give them adequate expression 
in action. We get many indications of 
what he might have been if he had mixed 
more with hb fellow-men, of what he 
would have been if he had lived " The 
Grotto del Cane, too, we saw, because 
other people see it, but would not allow 
the dog to be exhibited in torture for our- 
curiosity." " La Guiccioli is a very 
pretty, sentimental innocent Italian, who 
has sacrificed an immense fortune for the 
sake of Lord Byron, and who, if I know 
anything of my friend, will hereafter have 
plenty of leisure and opportunity to repent 
her rashness." Such passages indicate his 
genuine kindness and his growing wisdom, 
and convince us that he could not long 
have allowed the sins and errors of Chris- 
tians to blind him to the fact that Christ 
was his real Master Till he could succeed in 
finding this incarnation of his aspirations 
and sympathies he could enjoy no real rest 
or happiness, and he could only find it by 
going down among his fellow-men, and 
there realising that the most human is the 
most divine. 

In taking leave of this delightful volume 
we cannot help expressing a wish that it 
may be followed by some companion 
selections of letters. There is no satisfac- 
tory edition of Gray's letters, and the pub- 
lishers who remedy this defect will deserve 
well of the public 
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LADY BLOOMFIELD'S REMINISCENCES.* 
The publication of such a book as this 
is undoubtedly a sign of the times. Our 
noble authors were more reticent in the 
olden time. It was rarely they employed 
<he pen, and when they did it was rarely 
that they wrote of living kings and queens. 
Nowadays all this has changed, and since 
Her Majesty has set the example, it is not 
to be wondered at if living countesses and 
ladies-in-waiting rush into print. They 
are wise in thus acting. By publishing 
in their lifetime they make a little money, 
and have the chance of seeing themselves 
made popular in print Lady Bloomfield, 
the latest illustration of this new fashion, 
has seen a good deal of high life, and we 
have the satisfaction of feeling that her 
gossip— for such it is — is genuine, and 
Jiot a sham article manufactured for the 
home market Bom in 1822, the youngest 
•child of the second Baron Ravensworth, 
she Inay be said to have been born into 
4iigh life, and hence, perhaps, she thinks 
her performance a greater boon than it 
xeaHy is. At times she twaddles terribly, 
and she evidently has not the excuse of 
^extreme old age. Thus, she complacently 
-describes how she was called "Little 
-Auntie ! ■' when she was three years old ; 
how she remembers seeing George IV. 
.seated on a sofa, and patting her head ; 
and how, when she was four years old, 
:she was promoted to the schoolroom, 
and had a French governess. Common 
people may, perhaps, say such facts are 
of little interest to mortal man. Perhaps 
-even, they will hear with unconcern that 
the family spent the winter of 1827 at 
JBrighton, and that when in the course of 
her morning walk, the little lady saw 
Prince Esterhazy about to mount his 
horse, she immediately ran up to him, 
and he, iruredibik diciu^ "received me 
^ux bras ouvcrU,^^ Like many ladies of 
humbler birth and breeding, she was 
'Called a Tomboy because she was fond 
of cricket, trap-and-ball, and other boyish 
amusuments, and never — how shocking ! 
— cared for dolls. Perhaps the climax 
43 reached, when she thus writes of her 
mother, who was a very superior woman 
evidently: "Often when I came home 
from riding I found her and our intimate 
friend, Mr. Blakeney, pacing up and 
•down the terrace till the return of the 
rooks warned us to go ii)." Mr. John 
Blakeney, we are informed in a note, 
-•^was a brother of Sir Edward Blakeney, 
and was at college with my father, and 
accompanied my elder brothers when they 
went abroad. He always spent the 
winter at Ravensworth, and was a re- 
markably well read and agreeable man, 
40 whom I was warmly attached." 

Her ladyship's '* Reminiscences," in 
rspite of this unpromising beginning, are, 
however, very interesting. Her sister, 
Lady Normanby, was one of the ladies- 1 

* Renuniscencet of Court and Diplomatic Li'e of 
<4Georviaiui, Barooess Bloomfield. In Two Volumes. Xxm- 
^lon: Kegan Pnul. Trenc)^ and Cn. Price sts. 1 



in-waiting to Queen Victoria, and our 
authoress, in her turn, held a similar 
situation. "One day," she writes, '*the 
Queen expressed a desire to hear me sing, 
so in fear and trembling I sang one of 
Grisi's famous airs, but omitted a shake 
at the end. The Queen's quick ear 
immediately detected the omission, and, 
smiling. Her Majesty said, ' Does not 
your sister shake. Lady Normanby ? ' 
My sister immediately answered, 'Oh, 
yes, ma'am, she is shaking all over.' The 
Queen, much amused, laughed heartily 
at the joke." In 1842, the young lady 
commenced her new Ufe at Court, and 
seems to have been delighted with every- 
thing she saw and heard. Her work was 
not arduous. She writes, "Our chief 
duty seems to consist in giving the Queen 
her bouquet before dinner," and even 
that, it seemed, was to happen only every 
other day ! As lady-in-waiting she saw the 
arrival of the Kingof Prussia,on the occasion 
of the christening of the Prince of Wales, 
and attended Her Majesty to the Brighton 
Pavilion, which Lord Jocelyn assured 
her was a perfect specimen of a Chinese 
house. She tells us that she was at 
Buckingham Palace when the Queen 
returned after having been fired at by the 
wretched idiot Francis. Talking over the 
matter, the Queen said to her, " I dare 
say, Georgy, you were surprised at not 
driving with me this afternoon ; but the 
fact was, that when we returned from 
church yesterday, a man presented a pistol 
at the carriage window, which flashed in 
the pan. We were so taken by surprise 
that he had time to escape. So I knew 
what was hanging over me, and deter- 
mined to expose no life but my own " — 
a noble remark, indicating alike the 
courage and consideration of Her Majesty. 
Very interesting are the little revelations 
of Court life here recorded. For insbnce, 
we read of the Princess Royal, " While 
they were driving the other day, the Queen 
called her, as she often does, Missy. The 
Princess took no notice the first time ; but 
the next she looked up very indignantly 
and said to her mother, * I'm not Missy ; 
Fm the Princess Royal.' She speaks 
French fluently, and she was reading, the 
other day, when Lady Lyttleton went up to 
her. Soshe motioned her away with her hand, 
and said, * N'approchez pas moi ; moi ne 
veut pas vous.' On another occasion, as 
we were driving, the little Princess saw 
some heather, and asked Lady Dromore 
to get her some. Lady Dromore ob- 
served that she could not do that, as they 
were driving too fast, so the Princess an- 
swered, * No, you can't, but those girls 
might get out and get me some,' mean- 
ing Miss Paget and me." When the 
Queen went to Eu, Lady Bloomfield 
was one of the party, but we can quite 
understand her when she writes: — "I 
always prefer being in waiting, when there 
are no visitors, as then we see so much 
more of the Queen.'' Happy herself, Her 



around her happy. How great the 
change when Prince Albert died, we all 
know. Well might Her Majesty write, as 
Lady Bloomfield tells us she did, at the 
bottom of a photograph of herself, with 
some of her children round her, and the 
bust of the Consort, with a garland 
round it, " Day is turned into night." 

These pleasant glimpses of English 
Court life are, however, few and far be- 
tween. In 1845 the writer became wife 
of the Hon. John Arthur Douglas Bloom- 
field, then Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister at the Court of St. Petersburg, 
and the scene is laid in Russia, where 
she seems to have been kindly received 
by the Emperor Nicholas, of whose person 
and politeness she was evidently a great 
admirer. Of Count Nesselrode she tells 
us, " He was not a striking man, as he 
was very short, looked rather Jewish, and 
wore spectacles; but his conversation 
was very clever and animated, and his 
manner perfectly easy." He was no pro- 
phet. "I remember," writes the lady, 
"his dining with us in January, 1848, 
and his saying to me that no political 
event seemed of any importance nowa- 
days — * Quand tout sa comme un papier 
du musiguS* " Within a few weeks aifter 
that the whole of Europe was in a blaze, 
and revolution broke out in Prussia 
Austria, and France. 

In 1 85 1 Lord Bloomfield was moved 
to Prussia. At first the station there was 
anything but pleasant, as there was a 
strong anti-English feeling at Court, espe- 
cially on the part of the Queen. Her 
ladyship pays a brief visit to Italy. At 
Rome she writes, "As for the poverty 
and dirt of Rome, it exceeds all belief; 
and when Cardinal Wiseman talks of the 
purlieus of Westminster, I only wish he 
would turn his attention to those of the 
Vatican." As to the poor King of 
Prussia, Lady Bloomfield denies that he 
was a toper ; on the contrary, she writes, 
he was a remarkably sober, moral man in 
all his habits, and would have been a 
much happier man had he been a private 
individual instead of being the sovereign 
of a great country. After the marriage of 
our Princess Royal with the Prussian 
Crown Prince, the feeling at Berlin was 
more friendly. At her first reception our 
Princess Royal made a most favourable 
impression. Lady Bloomfield, however, 
adds, " I did not see much of her Royal 
Highness, as the feeling of jealousy ran so 
high, it was not considered advisable, 
and we studiously avoided giving any 
cause of off"ence." It seems that when 
the Crown Princess presented her lord 
and master with a child, it had forty-twa 
godfathers and godmothers of all kinds of 
creeds, from the Emperor of Russia to 
the Emperor of Austria. Lord Bloom- 
field contributes several entertaining letters 
— and we are glad to find him thus de- 
scribing Earl Russell when he attended 
the Queen and Prince Albert on a visit to 



Majesty seems to have made everyone | Germany : " He is the most cheery little 
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man that ever was, and kept us all in roars 
of laughter in the railway carriage." Rather 
odd this, as in England his little lordship 
' was supposed to have rather a frigid and 
repulsive manner. 

Lord Bloomfield having been moved 
to Austria we get a glimpse of Vienna in 
the dark days — when Axistria was foolish 
enough to join Prussia in depriving Den- 
mark of her territory— *and in due time had 
to su&r at the hands of Prussia, anxious, 
under the dictatorship of Bismarck, to 
exercise her far-famed needk-gun. In i860 
Lady Bloomfield writes, "l^he Emperor 
opened Parliament in person, and I was 
amused to hear that some of the remoter 
prormoef of the Austrian dominion, such 
as Buckozona, selected peasants as their 
representatives who could neither read nor 
write, Qor understand a word of German 1 
And when they voted in a way disapproved 
of by their constituents, they were flogged 
by diem on their return home.'* Of the 
Empress we are told that " her eyes were 
very fine, her complexion brilliant, and 
altogether she was most striking. She 
spoke in English, which she informed me 
she had learned from her father's grooms." 
However, as it is impossible to give more 
than an idea of the good things scattered 
over these volumes, we select a few of 
theoL For instance, we give the following 
as one of 

The l|oeen*s Stories. 
One was that the mother of a girl who was 
going into a duke's establishment gave her 
daughter strict injunctioos to say " Your 
grace " if ever the duke spoke to her. The 
eirl promised to pay attention to this, and 
departed. A few days after the duke met her 
in a passage and asked her some question, 
which, instead of answering, the poor girl 
immediately besfan, "For what I have re- 
ceived/* &c. On another occasion, an inspector 
was examining the children in the duke's 
school. Among other questions, he asked 
the meaning of the word " grace," upon which 
all the children, with one accord, exclaimed 
that it meant the Duke of Eutland. 

Anecdote of the Ouke of Wellington. 

Lord £llenborough told us one more funny 
story apropos of the Lord Mayor's dinner. 
The Duke of "WeUington was called upon to 
propose the health of the Lady Mayoress, 
whom he had never set eyes on, and who hap- 
pened to be a very plain, wizened little woman, 
when, to his surprise, the Duke in his speech 
called her the model of her sex. After dinner 
he could not resist saying to the Duke, " How 
could you call that ugly little creature the 
model of her sex ? ^ The Duke laughed and 
said, " Ha ! ba ! What the devU could I oaU 
her ? I bad never seen her before." 
Sir mohert Peel's Stories. 

When the Queen went to the City the Lord 
ICayor put on a huge pair of jack-boots over 
bis sboes and stockings to keep the mud off. 
Unfortunately, the boots were too tight; so 
when the Queen was approaching, by no pos- 
sibility could he get them off. One of the 
spurs caught in the fur trimming of an alder- 
man's dress, and the Lord Mayor stood with 
one leg out whilst several men were tugging 
at the boot to try and get it off ! & the 
meantime the Queen was ooming nearer and 
nearer, and whiin she was only a few paces off 
the poor Lord Mayor waa'in an agony, with 
one boob off and the other on. At last (Sir 
Bobert laid), be got quite beside himself. 



and shouted out^ " For Qod'e sake put my boot 
on again." 

Another story is as follows : — 
Mr. Canning (said a worthy aldermcm, 
of the name of Flower), my Lord Ellen- 
borough [the Chief Justice] was a man 
of •' uncommon sagacity 1 So Canning 
bowed assent, and said he believed he was ; 
but aaked what gave rise to the obeervation at 
that moment, upon which Alderman Flower 
answered, " Why, sir, had he been here, he 
would have told me by a single glance of his 
eye which is the best of those five haunches of 
venison." 



STUDIES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 

BY PETER BAYNE, MA.. LIiJ^. 



Tlie Countess Nesselrode. 

I was presented to the Countess Neaselrode 
nie Gomoff. She was very kind to me, but 
was rather an alarming woman, with brnsque 
manners, and I was not a little astonished at 
seeing her hold out her pocket-handkerchief 
bv the comers, and spit into the middle of it. 
She smoked a great deal, but was clever and 
agreeable, and talked pleasantly. 
The llwten of Naples. 
My friend. Countess B., gave me a most 
amusinff account of Napl^ at this time. 
When the King heard that the French and 
English fleets were going to leave Naples, be 
only remu*ked " tanto meglio/' and he wished 
all the other foreigners would go too I The 
Queen was such a bigot, that she would not 
allow her children to hear or read the word 
"amour," as she considered it immoral; but 
she carried her idea so far, that whenever the 
word appeared it was changed to tambcwr, so 
the royal ohildren were taught to say, " la 
tambour du bon Dicu ! '* 

Thomas Carlyle. 
Mr. Carlyle, the historian, came to Berlin 
before he began writing bis history of 
Frederick the Great, and he paid us a visit 
the day he had been to Potsdam, so I asked 
him what he thought of the place. His 
answer was very characteristic. He said in 
bis broad Scotch, '* Well, I thought it a queer 
sort of amphibious place, and that I had never 
seen Neptune coming out of duckweed before 
(referring to one of the old fountains)." I 
expressed a hope that he had found the mate- 
rials required for his work, upon which he 
said, " I shall have to sift through a very cart- 
load of rubbish, and, may be, I shall find the 
materials I require ; if I do, I will write my 
book, and if I don't, I hope God will give me 
grace to leave it alone.'* 

The Bishop of Oxford's Stories. 
It seems that some time ago he preached a 
sermon which was much commented on and 
found fault with, on whiob one of his admirers, 
an undergraduate of Oxford, took up the 
cudgels in his defence, and said, "Poor beggar, 
he Old not mean what he said ; do not be so 
hard on him." The Bishop recounted this 
with great glee. Then he told us that, as a 
young man, be went with his father to pay old 
Guraey a visit, and being obliged to leiwe 
early in the morning, he was wishing his 
Quaker host " Good night," when Mr. 
Gumey said, " I'm sorry, brother, thou must 
go, for I thought the spirit might move me 
to-morrow morning to address thee and thy 
family." The Bishop said that he answered 
rather maliciously that if he was sure of that 
be would stay. 

These are samples of the contents of a 
couple of volumes containing many good 
things. 



CHABLE8 KING8LEY. 

A HINT FROM HIM ON REVIVALS. — NOT A 
GOOD HATER. — HIS VISITS TO SCOTLAND. 
— A HUNTING SCENE. — ^PISHING EXPERI- 
ENCES. — THE ETHICS GF SPORT, 

KiNGSLEY was richly gifted on the intel- 
lectual side, yet we may, I think, admit 
that it was not in the region of pure in- 
tellect that his power was greatest He 
had, indeed, a good eye,[a notable sagacity. 
His judgments were'extremely s^)t to have 
practical sense in them, to hit the nail on 
the head, to strike some vital and vulner- 
able point, none the less, perhaps, when 
ihey were off-hand and impulsive, thrown 
out to some conredpondent in those 
letters of urtiich I h«ve spoken so 
enthusiastically. *' As to revivals," 
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he says once, "I don't wonder at 
revivalists taking to drink." He would, 
I fancy, have accentuated the words almost 
fiercely if he had lived to see the religion 
which was introduced with the Divine 
calm of the sermon on ti*e Mount adver- 
tised by the drums and tambourines of 
the Salvation Army. Bat though shrewd 
and strong-headed, Kingsley soon got be- 
yond his depth in systematic thhiking, and 
cannot be placed amon^ the intellectual 
guides of mankind. When, to use his own ex- 
pression, he "crossed swords'' withDr. New- 
man, whom Dean Stanley pronounced ** the 
most subtle and dexterous controversialbt 
of modern times,'' he frankly confessed that 
his antagonist was " too strong for him." 
Even in that instance, however, though 
he failed to gain any advantage over 
Dr. Newman, the conviction which 
impelled him into conflict, namely, that 
Roman Catholicism, as compared with 
Protestantism, is unfavourable to truthful- 
ness, courage, manliness, and all the 
sturdy virtues whose nursery is home 
and whose sphere is the work-a-day world,, 
was, in my humble opinion, sound. 

But it was on the emotional side, it 
was in respect of all that is meant by 
heart in contradistinctbn to head, that 
Kingsley was most exemplaiy. He was 
not a good hater — he was an eminently 
good lover ; and, pace Dr. Johnson, I in- 
exorably hold that a good hater is hate- 
ful Of course, if you mean that a man 
ought vehemently to hate meanness, 
falsehood, greed, and cruelty, I agree;, 
but that is a truisna : and the natural 
interpretation to be given to Dr. 
Johnson's praise of a good hater 
is that it extols that element of 
sarcasm, or at least that habitual sev^ty 
of judgment, which, without question^ 
lends piquancy to conversation as well as 
to letters and essays, but is, for all diat, 
in its essence diabolical The result of 
Dr. Johnson's good hating was that he 
inflicted bitter pain upon mum a geaUe 
and intelligent spirit; aad Cail^^tMlHt 
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of looking upon all men and things with 
the eye of a severe, sarcastic censor has 
startled the generation, which saw him for 
twenty years at the head of Englbh litera- 
ture, into the reproachful inquiry whether 
one so acrimonious could, indeed, hare 
been a wriler of the first order. 

Kingsley had the benign power of find- 
ing whererer he came much to love, little 
to hate, and nothing to scorn. Like one 
of Mr. Browning's heroes, he was a friend- 
seeking, everywhere triend-finding man, 
fit for the sunshine, so it follow^ him. 
Remembering how keen, cold, and 
catrstk were Mr. Matthew Arnold's ob- 
servations on his Scotch entertainers, 
when he returned fit>m a visit to 
Edinburgh, we ^all find much proof 
of good nature in Kingsley 's account 
of what he experienced oa stmilar 
occasions. "I have not," be writes 
from Scotkrn^, in February, 1S54, 
** met with a single disagreeable — have 
been heaped with kindness. I have got 
my say said without giving offence, and 
have made friends which I hope will last for 
life. I have seen the very best society in 
Scotland, and I cannot be thankful enough 
to God fbr having sent me here, and car- 
ried me through.'* It was during this 
visit that, for the first and last thnes, I saw 
Kingsley. He had come to lecture at the 
Edinburgh Philosophical Institution on 
the Schools of Alexandria, a subject for 
which he had been prepared by the com- 
position of Hypatia, The lectures^ subse- 
quently published, were not particularly 
striking, aiU he read his manuscript closely, 
with the manner of one who, though fer- 
vent, was somewhat shy. It was only now 
and then that a picturesquely eloquent 
passage reminded you of his genius. I 
met him once in society, and have a dis- 
tinct recollection of seeing him undergoing 
preachment from a worthy long-winded 
ecclesiastic, an indubitable bore. I am 
deeply impressed, therefore, with the 
testimony to his good nature involved in 
the statement, " I have not met with a 
single disagreeable.'' His liking for 
.Scotland was extraordinary. Announcing 
his visit of 1867, he had written to a 
Scotch friend, " I am afraid I am a bad 
Englishman, for I like you Scots far 
better than my own countrymen." In St. 
Andrew's, in the midst of congenial 
Broad Church spirits, English and Scotch, 
he felt gloriously at home. " Hurrah ! " 
he writes, "To-day to church at one, 
and dine at Principal Tulloch's after, to 
meet Stanley, who is in great force in his 
beloved St Andrew's, which he called, in 
a very charming speech last night, his 
second university. Jowett comes to- 
morrow With a reading party. . . . No- 
thing can be more pleasant than my stay 
here has been. . . . These dear Scots 
folk — I should like to live always among 
them ; they are so full of vigorous life and 
heart" Another proof of the thorough 
geniality of Kingsley's nature is the un- 
affected cordiality with which he recog- 



Intses merit in any author to whom he 
refers. No man could have been more 
conspicuously free from the varuties and 
jealousies that beset the literary charac- 
ter. There was in his disposition no trace 
of harshness, and his relations to his 
family, as well as his dealings with the 
poor, evince an almost womanly tender- 
ness. 

This being entirely beyond dispute, is 
there not material for surprise in Kings- 
ley's boundless delight in, and sympathy 
with the sports of angling and hunting ? 
Never does he write with more felicity 
— never is his whole heart more mani- 
festly engaged — than when, as in that 
charming book, Frost Idylls^ he cele- 
brates feats of skill in fly-fishing, or 
describes hunting scenes. The following 
passage is as good in its way as anything 
he ever wrote, and, indeed, I do not 
know how it could be improved. As we 
read, we feel that he positively loves 
friend Reinecke. He represents himself as 
witnessing the occurrence while riding 
slowly through the forest near Eversley on 
his old mare. 

Stay. There Wftt a Boaad at last ; a light 
footfall. A hare races towards as through the 
ferns, her great bright eyes full of terror, her 
ears aloft to cateh some sound behind. She 
sees us, turns short, and vanishes in the gloom. 
The mare pricks up her ears too, listens, and 
looks; bub not the way the hare has gone. 
There is something more comiug; I can trust 
the finer sense of the horse, to which (and no 
wonder) the middle age attributed the power 
of seeing ghoste and fairies impalpable to 
man's gross eyes. Beside, that hare was not 
trayelliug in search of food. She was uot 
loping along, looking around her right and 
left; but galloping steadily. She has been 
frightened ; she has been put up : but what has 
put her i^ ? And there, far away among the 
fir-stems, rings the shriek of a startled black- 
bird. What has put him up ? 

That, old mare, at sight whereof your wise 
eyes widen till they are ready to burst, and 
your ears are first shot forward towar;^ your 
noee, and then laid back with vicious intent. 
Stand still, old woman ! Do you think still, 
after fifteen winters, that you can catch a fox P 
A fox it is indeed ; a great dog-fox, as red as 
the fir-stems, between which he glides. And 
yet his legs are black with fresh peat stains. 
He is a hunted fox; but he has not been un 
long. The mare stands like a statue : but I 
can feel her trembling between m';j knees. 
Positively he does not see us. He sits down in 
the middle of a ride, turns his great ears right 
and left, and then scratches one of them with 
his hind foot, seemingly to make it hear the 
better. Now he is up again and on. 

Beneath yon firs, some hundred yards away, 
standeth, or rather lieth — for it is a dead 
flat ground— the famous castle of Malepartus, 
which beheld the base murder of Lampe the 
Hare, and many a seely 90ul beside. I know 
it well; a patch of sandheaps, mingled with 
ffreat holes, amid the twining fir-roots ; ancient 
home of the last of the wild beasts. And 
thither, unto Malepartus safe and strong, 
trots Beinecke, where he hopes to be snug 
among the labyrinthine windinga, and innu- 
merable starting-holes, as the old apologue 
has it, of his ballium, covert-way, and donjon 
keep. Pull blown in self-satisfaction he trots, 
lifting his toes delicately, and carrying his 
brush aloft, as full of cunning and conceit as 
that world-famous ancestor of his, whose 

deeds of unchivalry were the delight, if not' monarch mp.de, kncwirg that^e^eaold draw 
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the model, of Knight and Kaiser, lady and 
burgher, in he Middle Age. Suddenly he 
halts at the great gate of Malepartus; ex- 
amines it with his nose ; goes on to a postern ; 
examines that also, and then another, and 
another ; while I perceive afar, projecting 
from every cave's mouth, the red and green 
end of a new fir-faggot Ah, Beineoke ! fallen 
is thy conceit, and fallen thy tail therewith. 
Thou bast worse foes to deal with than Bruin 
the bear or Iseg^m the wolf, or any foolish 
brute whom thy great ancestor outwitted. 
Man, the many-counselled, has been before- 
hand with thee, and the earths are stopped. 

One moment he sits down to meditate, and 
scratches those trusty counsellors, bis ears, as 
if he would tear them off, " revolving swift 
thoughts in a crafty mind.'' He has settled 
it now. He is up and off — and at what a 
pace ! Out of the way. Fauns and Hama- 
dryads, if any be left in the forest. "WTiat a 
pace ! And with what a grace beside ! Oh, 
Keinecke, beautiful tluta art, of a surety, in 
spite of thy great naughtiness. Art t^ou 
some fallen spirit, doomed to be hunted for 
thy sins in this life, and in some future life 
rewarded for thy swiftness and grace and 
cunning, by being made a very messenger of 
the immortals ? Who knows? Not I. 

And yet, when the hounds came op, he 
helped them to get on poor Reineckc's 
track, playing the part of eaves-dropper 
and spy ! He has no more sympathy for 
the hunted animal in the frightful death 
that awaits it, than goes to one or two 
semi-jocular sentences about Reinecke's 
being eaten to music. 

At the time, however, when he wrote 
thus about the fox, Kingsley had ceased 
to be himself a huntsman. To the 
coaxings and solicitations of the riders, 
urging him to join them, he replied, 
"It is past two now, and I have 
four old women to read to at three, 
and an old man to bury at four; 
and I think, on the whole, that 
you will respect me the more for going 
home and doing my duty.*' But he never 
forswore angling, and he always writes of 
it with the passionate enthusiasm of a 
man and the glee of a boy. He makes 
an allusion, if no more, to the sufferings 
of the fox ; but I can recall no passage in 
which he betrays even a consciousness 
that trout can feel The first of 
the fish mentioned in our next 
extract succeeds in getting rid of the 
hook; but the second, if we may 
judge by its frantic leaps into the air, 
must, for a few minutes at least, have 
suffered severely. 

Anfrlinv Ex»erieiices. 

The best fisherman will come to shame in 
streams bordered by pollard willows, and 
among queer nooks, which can be only fished 
down-stream. I saw, but the other day, a fish 
hooked cleverly enough, by throwing to an 
inch where he onght to have been, and indeed 
was, and from the only point whence the 
throw could be made. Out of the water he 
came, head and tail, the moment he felt the 
hook, and showed a ftiir side over two pounds 
weight— and then ? Instead of running away, 
he ran right at the fisherman, for reasons 
which were but too patent. Between man 
and fish were ten yards of shallow, then a deep- 
weedy shelf, and then the hole which was hia 
house. And for that weeded shelf the spotted 
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himself clear of the fly, m, perhaps^ be had 
done more than once before. 

What "rae to be done? Take him down 
stream through the freed? Alas, on the man's 
left hand nn old pollard leant into the water, 
barriDg all downward moTement. Jump in and 
run round ? He had rather to run back from 
the bank, from fear of a loose line ; the fish 
was coming at him so fast that there was no 
time to wind up. Safe into the weeds hurls 
the fish ; the man, as soon as he finds the fish 
stop, jumps in midleg deep, and staggers up 
to him, in hopes of clearing ; finds the dropper 
fast in the weeds, and ihe stretcher, which 
had been in the fish's month, wantoning some- 
where in the depths — Quid plwrai Let us 
draw a veil over that man's return to shore. 

Ko mortal skill could have killed that fish. 
Mortal luck (which is sometimes, as most 
statesmen know, very great) might have done 
it^ if the fish had been irretrieyablj fast 
hooked ; as, per contra, I once saw a fish of 
nearly four pounds, hooked just above an alder 
hush, on the game bank as the angler. The 
stream was swift; there was a great weed*bed 
above; the man had but about ten feet square of 
swift water to kill the trout in. Not a foot 
down-stream could he take him ; in fact, he had 
to pull him hard up-etream to keep him out 
of his hoTsr in the alder roots. Three times 
that fish leapt into the air nearly a yard high ; 
and yet, so merciful is luck, and so firmly was 
he hooked, in five breathless minutes be was 
in the landiDg-net ; and when he was there 
and safe ashore, just of the shape and colour 
of a silver spc on, his captor lay down panting 
upon the bank, and with Sir Hugh Evans, 
manifested " a great disposition to cry." But 
it was a beautiful sight. A sharper round 
between man and fish never saw I fought in 
Merry England. 

Nay, mof e. Kingsley speaks of having 
once hooked a very large pike on " a live 
white fish of full three-quarters of a 
pound." If a fish is sensitive enough to 
make it capable of being tortured, I 
should say that the sea- trout which, pro- 
bably with a^hook through the body, was 
exposed to be devoured by its mortal 
enemy, the pike, must have suffered tor- 
ment. 

Is, it, then, possible that one who de- 
lights in these things should be a kind- 
hearted man ? To answer that it is not 
only possible but a fact may seem 
equivalent to affirming a contradiction. 
But, in truth, there are many unquestion- 
able facts in nature which appear con- 
tradictory, and the wise course is to 
believe them both, admitting, at the same 
time, our incapacity to reconcile them. It 
is proved by ample induction that anglers 
are not only unmarked by special cruelty, 
but are above the average of men 
in gentleness and kindness. I sup- 
pose that they cannot be altogether 
without misgivings as to the pain 
occasioned by their entertainment, but 
that this is overborne by the impe- 
rious instinct of sport, the passionate joy, 
inherited from millenniads during which 
our ancestors lived by hunting and fishing, 
which man experiences in outwitting and 
vanquishing his prey. By a well-known 
physiological law this intense, nerve- 
thrilling, blood-quickening pleasure en- 
hances, to an indefinite extent, the natu- 
rally health-giving iiifluences of open air 
and muscular motion. Exercise taken 



methodically, in the way of duty, is 
beyond comparison inferior in hygienic 
virtue to exercise taken in some 
genially exciting sport Without any re- 
serve or exception, also, it must be con- 
ceded that the law of making prey, and 
being made prey, is universal in the 
animal creation. The trout that rises to 
your fly has for hours been circling his 
pool, and dragging down to watery death 
every insect he can reach. He is literally 
caught in the act of murder. If he 
escapes you, he will be eaten by apike, or 
an otter, or something else. It seems 
probable, also, or more, than probable, 
that cold-blooded creatures like fish are 
very much less sensitive than warm- 
blooded animals. Any sportsman would 
indeed be inhuman who should refuse to 
abridge, to the utmost limit of his ability, 
the suffering which he inflicts ; but I can- 
not doubt for a moment that Kingsley 
satisfied this requirement. 



THE "AJAX" AT CAMBRIDGE. 
The study of the Classic Drama has 
entered upon a new phase. The younger 
generation of scholars, not content with 
the vague conceptions derived from read- 
ing the text of the tragic poets, have set 
themselves to reproduce on a modern 
stage the masterpieces of Greek literature. 
Oxford, in its adventurous spirit, led the 
way, and the brilliant success of the 
Agamemnon of -^schylus proved con- 
clusively the importance and value of the 
experiment. The American students at 
Harvard were the next to make a similar 
attempt ; and now during the past week a 
company of Cambridge undergraduates 
has been representing the Ajax of Sopho- 
cles. 

To reproduce the associations and the 
accessories of the Athenian drama is now 
almost imposssible. To us the tragedy is 
a pastime, not a religious service; the 
deities of Olympus belong to a creed 
outworn; we gather under the flaring 
gas, and not in the vast theatre open to 
the radiant light of heaven, and within 
our narrow limits the masks and buskins 
of the classic stage are useless. We 
mouth our Greek with barbarous intona- 
tion, and their dance, and their rhythm, 
and their • music are to us unknown mys- 
teries. At the best, a modern reproduc- 
tion must be a faint shadow of the 
original. At the performance, however, 
such thoughts are forgotten. As one 
gazes for the first time at a stage built and 
ordered after a Greek model, the spectator 
feels he is in a new world almost 
equally remote from the Gaiety and 
the Lyceum. Before him, and a little 
below the level of the stage, with rows 
of steps leading up to it from either 
side, is the orchestra, with the Thymele, 
or altar of Dionysius, in the centre, round 
which the Chorus performs its evolutiorts. 
To right and to left are the heavy doors 
through which the Chorus enters, and the 



fore part of the stage, with a pediment 
above, b adorned with copies of ancient 
reliefs. 

The curtain rises, and we see before us 
the shore of the Hellespont near Troy^ 
Ulysses, the cautious counsellor of the 
Greek army, is pacing up and down^ 
vainly endeavouring to unravel a mystery. 
In the night the flocks carried off by his 
comrades iii many a fray have all been, 
slaughtered; some have been removed^ 
and all the blood-tracks le^d toward the 
tent of Ajax. What can have happened ^ 
All is dark and strange ; but there, against 
sea and sky, stands the goddess Athene^ 
in majestic calm, to aid her votary. The. 
story is soon told. When Achilles had 
fallen, Ajax and Ulysses contended for his 
armour. Ajax had been slighted, Ulysses 
honoured ; and in his wrath the mighty 
warrior had rushed out by night to wreak 
vengeance on his foes — on Agamemnon 
and Menelaus, and, above all, on his 
rival, Ulysses, But Pallas Athene, always 
solicitous for the Greeks, and resenting an. 
insult to her own divine honour, strikes 
the hero with madness, and turns his rage 
against the sheep. His tent is full of 
carnage. There, to his frenzied fancy, lie 
the two kings weltering in their gore ;. 
there, bound to a tent-post, is Ulysses> 
tortured with the lash. In spite of the 
reluctance of Ulysses, Athene summons 
Ajax from his tent; but his eyes are 
holden, that he should not see his foe 
The goddess mockingly rejoices with hin^ 
over the discomfiture of his foes, inquires 
into every detail of the massacre, till Ajax^ 
grateful for her imaginary aid, with a burst 
of Sophoclean irony, prays that she will 
ever stand at his side as she had stood 
that day. 

As the stage is left deserted, the chorus 
of Salaminian sailors, in the garb of the 
iEgean almost as it survives to this day„ 
enter the orchestra, and in solemn strain 
chaunt their lament over the clamours 
against their chief. To the student of 
Greek tragedy, these choric odes have 
always presented a difficulty. In spite of 
the artistic beauty of these compositions,, 
a popular audience, it has been thought^ 
must have found them dull and monor 
tonous. But in the living reality every- 
thing is transformed The bronzed limbs 
and the picturesque cloaks and caps of 
the sailors, combined with varied motioA 
and gesture, produced a thrilling and un- 
anticipated impression. To many in th^ 
audience it was a revelation ; and though 
the rhythmic music to which the Chorus 
moved was of modern date, its austere 
simplicity thoroughly harmonised with the 
spirit of classic tragedy. The ode con- 
cluded, Tecmessa, the wife of Ajax^ 
enters, and tells to the Chorus the story 
of the hero's madness, and how the fit 
is even now subsiding. And as she 
speaks, a terrible wail is heard from the 
tent, showing that Ajax is coming to 
himself. 

The tent opens, and Ajax is discovered 
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in a scene of carnage. Shame and de- 
spair have succeeded to frenzy. He is 
bent on death, and not even the entrea- 
ties of Tecmessa and of his faithful fol- 
lowers can turn him from his purpose. It 
is in these passages that the play appeals 
most deeply to the sympathies of a modern 
audience. The actors were seen at their 
best here, and the audience followed with 
breathless attention the pathetic prayer 
of Tecmessa, and the farewell of the hero 
to his child — ** Ah, boy, mayst thou prove 
happier than thy sire, but in all else like 
him; and thou wilt prove not base." 
For the time the rough strength of Ajax 
seems to have been softened by the 
shadow of impending death, and in the 
depth of calamity he is invested with the 
dignity of suffering. He will, however, 
meet his doom alone, and in guarded 
speech he declares to the Chorus his in- 
tention to submit, to learn to revere the 
Atreidae ; to bury the sword, received 
from Hector, his foeman, which had 
brought him naught but evil, and, in 
words which again admirably exemplify 
the " irony " which he marked before, he 
tells them, " I will go whither I must pass ; 
but do ye what I bid ; and erelong, per- 
chance, though now I suffer, ye will hear 
that I have found peace." The Chorus 
are beguiled, and break out with a rap- 
turous strain of joy, and in the exuberance 
of triumph mass together round the 
Dionysian altar, and, with right hands 
stretched to heaven, praise Pan and 
Apollo, and entreat Zeus to bless them 
once more with the days of gladness. 
But their rejoicing is interrupted by a 
messenger from Teucer, the brother of 
Ajax, bidding them keep their leader 
within doors, for, as the seer Calchas pre- 
dicts, a great peril menaces him on that 
day. But the warning comes too late ; 
Ajax has left them, and all they can now 
do is to go in search with Tecmessa for 
the missing hero. 

The scene changes to a lonely place on 
the shore, whither Ajax has withdrawn to 
end his life. There he takes a last fare- 
well of his kindred and his country ; of 
Athens, the home of his allies ; of Troy, 
the home of his foes. And then, not in 
full view of the audience, though still on 
the stage — so avoiding flagrant violation 
of the dramatic canon which forbade 
Medea to slay her children before the 
spectators — he throws himself on his 
sword, and with one deep moan expires. 
And lying there in death, he is discovered 
by his wife and followers. 
With this scene of grief a modern tragedy 
would have closed. But as Teucer, now 
returned, is making moan over the body, 
Menelaus enters and forbids him to bury 
it. To a Greek this question was one of 
the "deepest tragical significance," for 
without the gift of a few giains of sand, 
as Horace has told us, the soul of the 
dead was left homeless and forlorn in the 
unseen land beyond the grave. To leave 
his brother without the last sad rites, was 



to condemn him to the last dishonour, 
and Teucer confronts Menelaus and 
refuses to yield even to the threats of 
Agamemnon himself. Deadly strife is 
only prevented by the arrival of Ulysses, 
who intercedes for his ill-fated rival, and 
counsels moderation to the monarchs; 
they yield to the pleader, not to the dead, 
and at last the body is borne on the huge 
shield for burial 

It says much for the intrinsic power of 
the play and of the actors, that even in 
this prolonged struggle over a point 
entirely alien from modem manners and 
thought, the interest of the audience 
never flagged. On the contrary, excite- 
ment seemed to grow with the insolence 
of Menelaus and the imperious threats 
of Agamemnon, and at the end of 
the play, the enthusiastic greeting of 
Teucer expressed the general admiration 
of his generous loyalty to the dead, and of 
the skill with which he had sustained a 
very difficult part Besides Mr. Cust 
(Teucer), Mr. J. K. Stephen (Ajax), a son 
of Sir James Stephen, Mr. Impey 
(Menelaus), and above all Mr. Macklin 
(Tecmessa), deserve the greatest praise. 
The acting of the last at times reached a 
very high pitch of excellence, and in large 
measure contributed to the success of the 
play. The chorus had been admirably 
trained by Mr. C. V. Stanford and Mr. 
E. S. Thompson; Professor Macfarren's 
music, written for the occasion, was perfect 
of its kind, and Mr. Waldstein was un- 
wearied in archaeological research and in 
scenic arrangement 

Without exaggerating the merits of the 
performance or the importance of a novel 
experiment, we do not hesitate to assert 
that for a vast number of students and 
scholars the experience has been invalu- 
able. The isolation of the study, and the 
exactitude of the lecture-room, must 'fail, 
when compared with the sympathy of 
voice and eye, in inspiring a vital interest 
in the classic drama. To see one Greek 
play on the stage, with whatever im- 
perifections and anachronisms, is better 
than reading many; and from the 
theatre, the scholar will return to the 
tragedies of -^schylus and Sophocles, 
realising with a new fulness that genius 
knows no country and is exempt from the 
touch of time. 



NATURAL RELIGION.* 

That the author of " Natural Religion," 
in issuing a second edition of his work, has 
thought it desirable to give his readers a 
new Preface, is a confession that some- 
thing was felt to be lacking in the book as 
it originally appeared. The author found 
that some of his readers at least were 
puzzling themselves as to what, after all, 
his real attitude towards Christianity was, 
and how far he personally accepted the 
negations and yielded to the doubts so 
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copiously referred to in his essay. The 
explanation offered in the Preface, while 
extremely interesting, will probably fail to 
satisfy extremists either on the sceptical or 
on the orthodox side. It will do some- 
thing better, perhaps, if it sets them 
thinking afresh, and if, as we believe ii 
may, it materially contributes to setting 
them on the right tack in the re-perusal of 
the volume. 

The author draws attention to the fact, 
not sufficiently noted by some of his 
readers and critics, that in the first 
chapters of Natural Religion he had laid 
down the limits within which he intended 
to confine himself, and had confined him- 
self, in the discussion upon which be 
entered. His purpose, as there stated, 
was "not to try the question between 
religion and science, but simply to 
measure how much ground is common 
to both.*' He therefore, felt it expedient, 
in conducting his argument, " to take the 
scientific view," as against Christianity^ 
"frankly at its worst*' He freely 
admitted all "the negative conclu- 
sions so often drawn from modern 
scientific discoveries," but he only admitted 
them for the sake of argument ; and he en- 
deavoured to show that, even if they were 
admissible and sound, ''the total effect of 
them was not to destroy theology, religion,, 
or even Christianity, but in some respects 
to revive and purify all three.*' It is pre- 
cisely here, however, that the fundamental 
point at issue between the author and the 
readers who have expressed dissatisfaction 
with his book comes into view. This 
"revived" and ^'purified" religion 
is to be a religion without the super- 
natural. The author observes : " I main- 
tain that the essential nature of religion 
is popularity misconceived, and that an 
accident of it, viz., supernaturalism, is 
mistaken for its essence.*' It can scarcely 
be doubted that the popular mind doe^ 
not distinguish between what is logically 
"accidental" and what is logically "es- 
sential " to the idea of religion ; but we 
think that not a few people who are 
fairly familiar with the higher intellectual 
processes, and are not unequal to the 
task of making logical distinctions, will be 
unable to take this first step with the 
author, and to conceive of anything that 
can be reasonably called Christianity, 
to say nothing of religion — of course ^ 
much wider term — from which supernatu- 
ralism is dropped out To ordinary minds, 
the Christianity that is spoken of in the 
fifteenth chapter of the first epistle to the 
Corinthians, or that is traced directly to- 
the teachings of Jesus Christ about Him- 
self and His relations to the seen and the 
unseen worlds, is totally incapable of being 
detached from the "supernatural" as 
commonly understood. This is to leave 
Hamlet out of the play with a vengeance. 
That a man can be animated and actuated 
very largely by the spirit of religion and 
of Christianity without giving a formal 
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the gospeh as historically true, is, of 
course, a fact which f«w will be so 
blind as to deny ; but to retain " Chris- 
tianity," and at the same time to re- 
nounce the supernatural, must involve a 
recasting and reordering of ideas^ of which 
it is no discredit to the popukr intellect 
to say that it is incapable, and must in- 
volve difficulties, confosion, contraActton, 
and negation, from which everybody ex- 
cept philosopiiers b likely to shrink back 
appalled While there is a fotal fiiikcy in 
the principle, whkh some ardent believers 
appear to be disposed to accept, Hiat liie 
more impossible and improbable the doc- 
trines and statements presented to fatth 
for acceptance, the more likely they are 
to be true, and the more imperative is 
their claim upon faith, it is also frequentty 
to be observed that attempts to mimmise 
difficulties in matters relating to faith, often 
only result in increasing them. The author 
tells us that in initing his *' essay on the 
province of religion" he has purposely 
avoided connecting it with a discussion of 
the *^ burning question of supematuralism ** 
on the ground that had he so connected 
it, it would have received '* no attention 
whatever." If the alternative to such a 
discussion, however, is to be, as it is 
made in the case of this volume, 
the tacit dropping of the idea of the 
supernatural, the inevitable result will be 
that to a very large number of minds 
the argument thus entered upon must 
prove barren and unsatisfactory. 

For those, however, who are disposed 
to scoff at the very idea of the super- 
natural as quite an obsolete notion, and 
who have been ready enough to claim 
the author of Natural Religion as an 
adherent of the new philosophy, it may 
be worth while to call attention to the 
account which the author himself gives of 
his own position. This is what he says 
of his relation to 

Tliertoflrv »ntf the New View of the 
UitiTer»e. 

Bat if it distresses anj one to think that I 
personally abandon all that the extreme sohool 
call in question, certainly he maj console 
himself. I hare indeed desired to express the 
warmest sympathy with aU those who advanoe 
.science^ and also the strongest conTiction of 
the essential importance of truly scientific 
method. It is certainly implied in this, that 
I have no great respect for the traditional 
science of theology such as it has come down 
to us from nnsoientific times artificially pro^ 
tected against revision. There are also par- 
ticular tiieological opioions which this hook 
treats not merely as temporarily out of fashion 
but as really obsolete, such as the legal or 
forensic view of the Divine Government, and 
again that exaggeration of supemataraliam 
which crushes the present life under the 
weight of an overwhelming future. But, in 
general, the negative view is regarded in this 
book no otherwise than as I find it to be re- 
giurded by most of those to wh<Hn the book is 
principally addressed, viz., as a fashionable 
Tiew difficult for the moment to resist, because 
it seems favoured by great authorities, a view 
therefore concerning which, however unwil- 
lingly, we cannot help aiking oorsfvei the 
q :estion. What if it should turn out to be 
tiue ? But if I were asked what I myself 
think of it, I should remark, that it is not the 



greatest scientific authorities who are so confi- 
dent in negation bat rather the inferior 
men who ecno their opinions but who live 
themselves in the atmosphere not of science, 
but of party controversy ; that fashion, it seems 
to me, is little less infiuential and little less 
ephemeral in opinion than in dress ; that it is 
not on the monow of great diaooveriee that we 
can best judge of th& negative effect upon 
ancient beliefs ; and that I am disposed to 
agree with those who think that in the end 
the new views of the Universe wUl not sratify 
an eztrMue party quite so much as is now 
sopposed. 

We frankly c(Hifiess that even with 
thia t0lerably explicit statement before ns, 
we find it difficult to understand the 
tenability of the position which the author 
claiins for himself wkh respect to Chris- 
tianity. It is important, however, to note 
that he regards his ideas as being not 
only compatible with adhesion to Chris- 
tianity, but as beii% essentially Christian. 
ChrfstUmlty not Kcjeeted; 

I find, however, that some readers have 
held that I must be taken to admit whatever 
in this book I do not undertake to refute, and 
have drawn the oonolnsioii that I consciously 
reject Christianity ! Others have understood 
me to confess that on the questions at issue 
between religion and science 1 have nothing 
to say — a confession which I never meant to 
make. That some should consider the bo(^ 
adverse in its effect to Christianity— that is, 
to what they take for Christianity— was a 
matter of course ; but that any one could sup- 
pose it was so intended amazes me. Perhaps 
the misunderstanding has been caused by the 
condensed style I have adopted. An author 
has always to decide whether he will write 
ihori or lon^ ; and it is a choice of evils. If 
he writes long the public will decline to read 
him ; if he writes short they will misunder- 
stand him. 

I have always f^t, and feel now as much as 
ever, that my ideas are Christian ; I am sur- 
prised that any one can question it. No doubt 
when a writer calls himself Christian he uses 
an expression which may bear a great variety 
of meanings. Often it means only that he 
doe^not intend to quarrel with the rdigious 
world, or that he thinks Christianity, on the 
whole, a useful and beneficial influence. But 
when I use it I mean something more and 
something more definite. What I mean I can 
hardly hope to explain to those who^ after 
reading this book, still need an explanation. 
But I may say in one word that my id^ui are 
B^lvnaX ; that they are drawn from the Bible 
at first-hand, and that what fascinates me in 
the Bible is not a passage here and there, not 
sometbing which only a scholar or antiquarian 
can detect in it, but the Bible as a whole ; its 
great plan and unity, and principally the 
grand poetic anticipation I find In it of modern 
views concerning history. 

With the due supplied by the Preface, 
it will certainly be possible to read this 
important volume with a truer appreciation 
of the author's meaning The book itself, 
on account of its intellectual power 
and its literary grace, as well as on account 
of the important aspects of thought which 
it presents, and the moral earnestness by 
which it is pervaded, is certainly entitled 
to be regarded as of much more signifi- 
cance than a mere ephemeral expression 
of the passing doubt and difficulty of the 
day. With all its defects and draw- 
back9, the book is one which will help to 
clear the thought of this generation on 



some of the profoundest and most vital 
questions which can engage the attention 
of cultivated minds. 



THE STODY OF POETRY .• 

Mr. Cotterill tells us an incident of his . 
own experience as an African e3q)lorer, 
which in its way throws an unexpected 
light on the lessons which he has to enforce. 
Having pointed out that letters are a 
power in the world, he tells us with what 
mute astonishment the tribesmen in the 
interior of Africa regard this power of 
conveying messages by written instead of 
oral speech. Having occasion to send a 
note to some travelling companions at 
a distance, he scribbled a few lines on a 
slip of paper, and asked a native to con- 
vey it Being informed that the pq;)er 
could talk, the child of nature dropped it 
with evident horror as a form of incanta- 
tion, and no amount of persuasion could 
induce him to pick it up again. Finding 
all his entreaties unavaDing, Mr. Cotterill 
picked it up himself, tied it to a bot^ of 
a tree, where» perhaps, it is dangling 
in the air to this day as some 
weird thing, as, perhaps, an evil 
spirit, the awe and terror of the tribe. 
Such, as Mr. Cotterill aptly puts, is the 
power of letters in its rudest form, and at 
one end of the social scale. It is inter- 
esting to take up the thread at the other 
end, and follow a writer who has 
thus seen life in its two extremes. He 
traces the three stages by which thought 
rises from its rudest expression, by signs, 
on through articulate speech, till it finally 
becomes fixed in its most enduring 
form as literature. With regard to 
the primitive use of signs, and how 
far signs may be a substitute for speech, he 
gives us some interesting illustratfoBs 
from his African experience. A Portu- 
guese gentleman in Mozambique, passing 
another rapidly in a drive, will make a 
quick succession of signs to his friend. 
At a certain hour on a certain day, that 
friend will answer the summons to dinner, 
or lunch, or breakfast, as the case may 
be. As another illustration, he tells us 
that the well-known conspiracy of the 
Sicilian Vespers, was wholly organised by 
mute signs, without the utterance of a 
single word. We may cap this by our 
own experience of the pantomimic power 
of expressing thought by gesture in an 
Italian orator. We remember accom- 
panymg an English friend who did not 
know a word of Italian to hear Mazza- 
rella, the Neapolitan orator, hold forth in 
Genoa, and that he succeeded in convey- 
ing the substance of his thoughts almost 
exclusively through gesture. 

Mr. Cotterill next traces the stages by 
which signs pass from gesture to rude 
drawings, which we may call picture speech. 
He reminds us that the Bushmen of Africa, 
who are regarded as among t he low^ 
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types of h'uxnanity, are able, nevertheless, 
to convey whole trains of thought through 
signs. ** In many a riverside cave you 
may read of fierce conflicts with the white 
conquerors of that land. Here are the 
blazing villages, the huddling droves of 
captured cattle, the slain, the fugitives, 
the victors. Here is a chapter of their 
national histor}\ From signs to sym- 
bols, and lastly from symbols to an 
alphabet, properly so-called, the stages 
can all be traced, and there are 
steps that all literature must have 
passed through before it has reached its 
highest and final form. The best defini- 
tion, then, on the whole of literatiue, is 
ooe thrown out by Cardinal Newman, in 
his peculiar and suggestive style. Our 
readers will thank us for the following 
quotation : — 



''While many/' says Cardinal Newman, 
" ose langnage as tbey fiad it* the man c^ 
ffeaixiB uses it indeed, butsnbjec^ it withal to 
nis own purposes, and moulds it according to 
his own peculiarities. The throng and succes- 
sion of ideas, thought?, feelings, imaginations, 
and aspirations wmch ^ass within him ; the 
abstract! Dns, juxtapositions, the comparisons, 
the discriminations, the conceptions, which are 
so original in him ; his views of external things 
— his judgments upon life, manners, and his- 
tory ; the exercises of his wit, of his humour, 
of his depth, of his sagacity — he images 
forth all these innumerable and incessant crea- 
tions, the very pulsation and throbbing of his 
intellect — he gives utterance to tbem all iu a 
correspondiuff language, which is as multiform 
as this inward action itself, and analogous to 
it—fche faithful expression of his own person- 
ality attending on his own inward world of 
thought, as its very shadow : so that we might 
as well say that one man's ahadow is another's, 
as that the style of a really gifted man can be- 
long to any but himself. It follows him about as 
a shadow. His thought andfeelin? are personal, 
and so his language is personal." " Style,** 
sajs the same writer, " is a thinking out into 
hinguage." We can as soon separate light and 
illumination, life and motion, the convex from 
the concave, as separate language from 
thought. 

This definition of style as a ^^ thinking 
out into lauguage cannot be improved on, 
for it points out the essential connection 
between thought and its expression. It 
is the deep thought of St. John, *' that the 
Word was made flesh." In its self mani- 
festation, the thought which is Divine and 
eternal, but abstract and impersonal, 
passes out into speech. Then it is clothed 
with form, then it becomes intelligent and 
also intelligible, and at the moment of its 
apparent abasement, in being clothed in a 
visible sign or an audible sound, it at the 
same time enters on its ultimate glorifica- 
tion. In becoming flesh the Word also 
becomes spirit and truth , and that which we 
^ak of as the highest conception of theo- 
logy is trae also of all the attempts of man 
to translate thought into speech, and then 
conversely to gltaify speech by making it 
the ¥i^iide of higher thought. The appa- 
rwit toss of thought 1^ its being compre- 
hended within the narrow linjits of speech 
turns out to be a gain. Hence, when 
ISiaiifeworth speaks of inarticulate poets. 



he is only pointing at a class who die like 
the still-born babe, carrying with them 
their potentialities of being on to unknown 
worlds : — 

Oh, many are the poets that are sown 
By nature ! men endowed with highest gtfts. 
The vision and the faculty divine. 
Yet wanting the accomplishment of verse. 

This is a subject which we need not 
pursue further, but pass on to notice some 
of Mr. Cotterill's later lectures, in which 
he leaves the general subject of poetic 
expression, to deal with two or three 
of our best-known poets. In common 
with almost all critics of our age, he 
has a chapter on the contrast between 
the classical and romantic schools of 
poetry, and, as usual, has not a good 
word to say for the unfortunate classical 
school, which has sunk under a kind 
of general execration. "All Israel stoned 
him with stones till he died.*' This may 
be said to be in our day the fate of the 
versifiers of the Pope and Dry den school. 
All the critics gather in a ring ; they lay 
down their clothes at certain witnesses' 
feet, and then proceed to stone the un- 
happy bard of Twickenham, who, unfor- 
tunately for him.*ielf, defined poetry as the 
"art of words." Deservedly enough, as 
we admit, Pope is given over to condign 
punishment for such a flippant definition 
of his own creation. If he was merely an 
artist in words as a hairdresser is an artist 
in hair, then the author of the "Rdpe 
of the Lock " deserves to be left to his fate. 
But to do Pope justice, though defective 
either in spiritual insight or foresight into 
the beauties of nature, he was better than 
the Frenchified fop that he passed himself 
off for when he wrote verses of society to 
amuse the "fair,*' or of diluted Deism, to 
impress those who were pleased to call 
themselves philosophers. The men and 
women of that age were cold and arti- 
ficial to a degree ; it was the age of Louis 
XIV., and the midwinter of discontent be- 
tween the two summer tides of the Reforma- 
tion and the Revolution. All this should be 



part against the over-critical spirit. He 
points out how Medisevalism had run riot 
with its gross terrorism of death and dia- 
bolic agency, until indignant human nature 
took its revenge in anoutbuutof humasii- 
tarianism, which was all the more sensual 
on account of the cruel restraints of an 
artificial and mock spiritualism. The fol- 
lowing remarks are excellent and perti> 
Dent :— - 

R«actioH from MedlseTallam. 

Who does not x^ad the life of <even that 
great and good man St. Francis cf Asiisi wi^- 
out andness P €hreat as the work was that he 
acoomplidied in his protest againit the 
huniry and corrupttan <ff his times, do we not 
feeltliat a few wounds of oommon human feel- 
ing would iiave enriched him far more than the 
masks of themiraoulous '' stiraata'' on those 
emaciated hands and feet? x^ay, the stifled 
^mpathy that he hadior natuve asserts itself 
in Jus love for the beasts and birds — a love 
that they are said to have returned — and for 
his "airter water " and " brother fire ** and for 
all natural things, even fox " sister death " — 
all except the natural man : though, indeed^ 
when dying he gazed at his poor worn out 
body, he confessed that he had too far ill-used 
that patient ''brother ass." Look at the 
paintm, too^ who in that age represented the 
religious spirit. Those who know the paint- 
ings and mosaics of that time will understand 
what I mean. How is the body of this natural 
man mostly pourtrayod P Think of those 
majeetic figures that loom in the dim apses of 
many an old basilica. With what a deep unna- 
tural sadness gaze down apon us those " occhi 
gravi e tardi.'' Or tbink of the pictures of saints 
and martyrs, the poor wizened faces lighted 
up., indeed, often with divine rapture, but with 
not a sign of any human feeling, while the 
skinny limbs, with their knotty joints cover ad 
with brown wrinkled parchment, are indeed a 
type of that mortification of the flesh that was 
then considered necessary for the attainment 
of a religious idea). 

Even after the " cry was Giotto's " this waa 
but gradually changed. In Fra Angelico, too,, 
in spite of the seraphic beauty of expression in 
his faces, we have not seldom a reminiscence 
at least of the same spirit ; and we can trace 
its influence in Italian art up to Perugino, the 
master of Raphael, and even in the first essays 
of Baphael himself. 

There is one picture, a fresco (perha^ by 
Orgagna)in the Campo Santo at Pisa, which i& 



luuan. /Ill liiih Miuuiu uc ^^- -^ ^^^ ^^^ representations of the unnatu- 
remembered in jusUce to Pope, and j ral divorce that existed in this age between 
though we have no wish to reverse Mr. nature and religion. It is called the "Triumph 
Cotterill's severe judgment, it is only fair ' o^ Death." In one part o^the fresco the 
to bear these facts m mind, lest we run 



into the too common mistake of looking 
for grapes in Iceland, or summer fruits in 
Zembla's snows. No man is much above 
or below the age he lives in ; he is the 
product of the society which he helps to 
produce, and as the sham classicism of 
this so-called Augustan age has passed by, 
we may say of it, as Dante of the neutral 
spirits, " Guarda e passa." We, at least, 
with our new shams in architecture, our 
so-called Queen Anne style, and other 
masquerades of would-be red brick, had 
better not cast the first stone, lest there 
should be a call for a general stoning all 
round. 

Some remarks of Mr. Cotlerill on the 
contrast between the mediaeval spirit and 
the Revival, as he calls the Renaissance, 
do not call for the same cautions on our 



natural man, in the shape 01 certain richly 
dressed kings on horseback, is brouc^ht face to 
face with death under the form of decaying 
corpses (possibly their own future corpses),, 
from which they are turning away with signs 
of horror. In other parts, fiends are flying 
about the scene in' all directious — ludicroua 
black things with bats' ears and monkeys* 
tails. It is an orgy of devils— the triumph of 
supernatural evil. In another spot there is 
a picture of death himself, hoveringwith ready 
scythe over a group of reveUers — young Flo- 
rentines, such as lived :in Dante's city, such' 
as Boccaccio describes in all their riotous extra- 
vagance. The whole picture is an anathema 
launched by the religious spirit of the middle 
ages agamst nature — that natare which in its 
unbridled licence religion had excommuni- 
cated. 

Not only society — not so much, I might 8ay> 
society— but man himself was divided against 
himself. 

The state of man, 
Like to a little kin|fdom, suffered thei^ 
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On the ODe side was the " brute within the 
man/' rampant and riotous ; on the other the 
6piritual nature loath iuc^ its fleshly vesture, 
and striving to cast off the polluted thing-and 
to soar heavenwards in ecstactic visions. 

In such an unnatural state of things a com- 
promise was necessary — and all the more so 
Af t«r the Church had been brought into closer 
contact with the world by the growth of her 
temporal power and the influence of the 
PrauciscanB. Beligion, if she was to secure 
lier authority, must throw a sop to this ram- 
pant Cerberus. We all know what that sop 
was. Penance, formal acts of devotion, gifts 
to mother Church, bought her easy indulgence. 
As an instance in literature take the " Deca- 
cnerone " of Boccaocio. It consists of stories 
told by a band of revellers who had taken 
refuge in a country vUla from the Black Death 
— the terrible plague of 1841, which was deso- 
lating Florence. To dispel their care and fear 
they indulged in riotous living, and the stories 
which they are described as relating to each 
other exhibit the dissipation and licence of the 
times, especially among monks and nuns, in 
vivid colours. What did the Church, the 
natural controller of all mor^, say to it P At 
flrst she banned it ; placed it on the index of 
prohibited books. But the adverse influence 
was too strong for her. In 1573, about the 
Age of the Bevival in Bd gland, ** it was pub- 
lished," as Mr. Gladstone tells us, "at Flo- 
rence with express approval from the Boman 
Inquisition, and with a brief from the Pope, 
which granted the copyright to the publishers, 
and excommunicated all who should any where 
infringe it. It had been corrected : but how ? 
Jiainlyby the omission of one of the hundred 
tales, and by the general omission of ecclesias- 
tical person^i^, for whom schoolmasters and 
students were commonly substituted.*' 

Oat of this first struggle between 
jmediaevalism and humanitarianism, there 
grew, as he points out, two tendencies, 
the one of which took shape in Northern 
Europe, and the other in Southern. The 
former culminated in the Reformation, and 
the latter in the Renaissance. The result 
of these two tendencies is summed up in 
the following terms : — 

Two Tendencies. 

Such were a few of the flrst symptoms of the 
jiatural reaction against a false religious sys- 
tem. In Italy and other southern countries 
the gulf yawned too widely between the two 
— a gulf which has never closed : — 
They stood aloof the soars reaiaininfif. 
Like cliffs that had been rent asunder : 
A dreary sea now flows between. 

In England and Germany it was otherwise. 
2^0 sudden and Violent reaction set in. It is, 
of course, a mistake to suppose that the caprici- 
ous act of a sensual monarch suddenly and 
violently ejected Eomanism together with 
IFapal supremacy from England. Nature and 
religion had p.lways to some extent gone hand 
in hand in this country. The Beformation 
. merely removed an obstacle to their closer 
alliance. 

Still, religion had assumed a false position ; 
jand nature did assert herself before the Befor- 
mation, and, when set at liberty, did indulge 
in the excesses natural to a reaction. 

New worlds, with all their undreamed-of 
riches and splendour, were at that time being 
jrevealed. The true shape of the earth itseU 
was d«mon8trated ; the system of the universe 
jind its unsuspected grandeurs were revealed ; 
the art of printing was discovered; modem 
Science was born— soon to become a new and 
^gantic power. Wealth and industry brought 
in their train the comforts and luxuries of 
life. 

" They improved agriculture to such an ex- 
tent," says Taine, '* that in half-a-century the 



produce of an acre was doubled." The ruin 
of Antwerp by the Duke of Parma sent num- 
berless merchants and manufacturers to our 
land. The destruction of the Armada opened 
the seas to our supremacy. '* Before the time 
of Elizabeth, the country houses of gentlemen 
were little more than straw-thatched cot- 
tages." Soon, however, palaces sprung up, 
fltted with all the luxuries that wealth 
could procure. " They dressed magnificently, 
with doublets of scarlet satin, cloaks of 
sable, velvet shoes embroidered with ^old." 
" It is a common thing," says Burton m his 
"Anatomy of Melancholy," '* to put a thousand 
goats, and a hundred oxen on a coat, and to 
carry a whole manor on one's back." The de- 
scriptions that we read of the masques and 
fdtes and shows at the Court of Elizabeth are 
all in the same strain. It was a revel of all 
the natural senses of man — "a vigorous mun- 
dane vitality," as Professor Dowden calls it : 
the banquet, not the unlicensed carnival of the 
senses. 

Perhaps, however, of all influences of this 
age, one of the greatest was the revival of 
ancient, especially Greek, learning, which, 
through such men as Colet and Erastnus,found 
ita way (about 1500) from Italy to England. 
Men, beholding for the flrst time the glories 
of the Greek drama, and the ethereal loveliness 
of Plato's philosophy, turned away with scorn 
and contempt from the wizened sophistries of 
the schools, much of which, gathered from the 
systems and formule of Seneca and Aristotle 
had been infused into the doctrines of the 
Mediseval Church. Petrarch was, as Hallam 
says, " the flrst and real restorer " of classical 
learning ; but his own was conflned mostly to 
the Latin classics, though he made an ineffec- 
tual attempt to master Greek. Cicero, Virgil, 
and Boethius were with him, as with Dante, 
the greatest of the ancients. Not long after 
the death of Petrarch (1374) numerous Greek 
manuscripts and Greek learning were brought 
over to Italy by scholars, such as Cbrysoloras, 
and later by exiles from Constantinople, after 
the capture of that city by Mahomet II. in 
li53. The flrst half of the flfteenth century 
was also distinguished by the recovery of 
many Latin manuscripts through the ex- 
ertions of one man, Poggio Bracciolini. To 
him we owe no less than eight orations 
of Cicero and twelve comedies of Plautus. 
At Florence, under the patronage of the 
Medici, and elsewhere, Greek learning was 
asssiduously studied, and with it natural free- 
dom and beauty began once more to reign. 
We see the outcome of this spirit of freedom in 
the great revival of pictorial art which had 
begun under Giotto, and which found its per- 
fection in Raphael. One can even trace the pro- 
gress of this new growth in his works, till the 
stiff, attenuated flgure in a Peruginesque 
attitude gives place 5) a Herculean frame fully 
developed even in children. Michael Angelo, 
too — who does not know his wondrous repre- 
sentations of the human form ? No one who 
has stood under the ceiling of the Sistine 
Chapel and before the " Last Judgment " can 
forget the picture of struggling humanity— 
human nature in its most vigorous develop- 
ment. Then Giorgione, Titian, Tintoretto, 
Palma, Paolo Veronese, and others of the 
Venetians — what a revelling in the splendour 
of form and colour do we see in their works I 
what feasts, what processions, what a display 
of all that is gorgeous and magniflcent! — 
pomp9 and pageants, such as actually existed 
when the Doges reigned in Venice. 

The five concluding chapters of this 
interesting summary of modern poetry 
are taken up by sketches of Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Byron, and Shelley. 
We do not notice anything in these lec- 
particularly new, but the 
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these representative names, are sketched 
with a graceful pen. The following ac- 
count of the home out of which Coleridge 
sprang, at Ottery St. Mary, will perhjips 
be new to some of our readers. 

The raraon •f ettery St. Xary- 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge was bom on the 
21st of October, 1772, about two and a half 
years after the birth of Wordsworth. His 
birthplace was the vicarage of Ottery St. 
Mary 8, in Devonshire. 

That the poet, the youngest of ten children, 
inherited certain traits of character from hia 
father, the £ev. John Coleridge, head master 
of the Grammar School, and afterwards vicar 
of the parish of Ottery St. Maryfs, is apparent 
from the fact that, like the son, the father was 
deeply devoted to study and book-learning, 
and was so disregardf al of the common events 
and interests of life that he went by the name 
of the " absent man." His analysing tendency 
may be seen by the fact, which his bio- 
graphers relate, that he was not satisfied with 
the usual name which Julius Csesar grave to tbo 
case in Latin that (as schoolboys are taught) 
expresses " from, by, or how " — i.«., the ab- 
lative ; but taught his pupils to call it the 
•' Quale-quare-quidditive," which means what 
we might express by the " how, why, and 
what" case. 

Another fact related illustrates his absence 
of mind. It is said that once his wife, when 
packing his portmanteau for a journey, put in 
five shirts, and told him to put on a clean one 
every day. The good man did as he was bid ; 
put a clean one on every day, but forgot to 
take off the other, and arrived at home with all 
fire on his back. 

The following criticism, too, on Keats, is 
original. At least, we have never seen the 
connection between sensuousness and 
sensibility — the one the poetical and 
spiritual reflection of the other — so well 
indicated 

Keats Bellnemted. 

The poetry of Keats is the natural prodact 
of this doctrine of «' negative capabihty," or 
sensuous receptivity. Its characteristic is the 
I exact converse of what io suchpoets as Shelley 
we might call spirituality. It is wholly w^ 
spiritual. It has no teaching nor interpreta- 
tion, but would merely place before us a '* thing 
of beauty " to be ** a joy for ever." That first 
line of the " Endymion " sums up the whole of 
Keats' theory. It is the "thing"— the 
material or imagined appearance that it is to 
be the eternal joy, not the truth that it repre^ 
sents. Neither in the ancient nor the modem 
spirit is Keats a teacher. 

Let us here take the opportunity of con- 
trasting this negative doctrine, this un- 
spirituality, which leaves us face to face with 
form^of beauty, and compels us to interi»«t 
them for ourselves with what we may esMfalu 
spirituality, of which we have specimens in 
the poetry of the present day. In false spiri- 
tuality the poet Qoes not merely present ns 
with lovely forms, but he interprets them — 
and interprets them falsely. He unveils to 
us, instead of the real truth that they repre- 
sent, a falsity. He would teach us that the 
real principles lying at the heart of beauty 
are the principles dictated to ut by gross 
passions. Thus his teaching is, as I said, a lie 
and a delusion. He rants about spiritual truth 
but adores the idol. While Keats is no teacher 
at all, the poets to whom I allude are, in my 
opinion, the falsest of false teachers. 

Keats is said to have possessed extraordin- 
arily acute sensibilities. The pleasures of the 
palate, as they are called, gave hiitk exquisite 
delight. For instance, Haydon, the painter^ 
I says that he had seen him cover his tongoe 
I .., _ otdetth^ tfttt0JL»ftw- 
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wards to enjoy a glass of claret. He was 
passionately fond of masic^nd intensely sensi- 
tive to colour and scent. 

V few quotations from his poems will illus- 
trate this : first, a passage from *' The Night- 
ingale ; ** — 

Oh for a draught of vintage that hath been 
Cooled along age in the deep-delved earth, 
Tasting of Flora and the oonntry green, 
Dance, and Proven9al song, and sunburnt 
mirth! 
Oh for a beaker full of of the warm South, 

Pull of the true, the blushful Hippoorene, 
'With beaded bubbles winking at the brim. 
And purple-stained mouth, 
That I might drink, and leave the world 
unseen, 
And with thee fade away into the forest dim ! 
A hundred more instances might be given, 
fiereis one of wine suffusing water : — 
For asdelieious wine doth sparlinpr dive 
In nectared clouds and curls through water 
fair. 

Here we must draw rein. These lec- 
tures on poetry are quite worthy of the 
|)ermanent form into which they are now 
thrown. Originally prepared in connec- 
tion with the "Cambridge University 
Extension," and afterwards delivered be- 
fore an English audience at Dresden, 
<hey are suggestive, as the phrase goes, 
Chough by no means exhaustive. The 
author unnecessarily, as we think, apolo- 
gises in his preface for not going further. 
He admits the impossibility of stating any 
truth directly and completely, and, if so, 
we do not see why his readers should 
complain because he just hints at a 
thought and then passes on. Truth, as 
he observes, seems to lie between con- 
flicting thoughts, as a particle in equili- 
brium amidst opposing forces, and to be 
itself incapable of statement, though not 
of ar!istic representation ; and this fact 
may often suffice to explain apparent in- 
r.onsistencies, and even contradictions, in 
the author's pages : — 

For no thought is contented. The better sort. 
As thoughts of things divine^ are intermixed 
With scruples, and do set the word itself 
Against the word. 

With this quotation from one of 
the finest passages of *• Richard H.," we 
may leave a writer who has reached that 
point of dissatisfaction with his own per- 
formance. It is no bad sign that he 
has succeeded tolerably well when he 
feels those " iciuples " which *' do set 
the word itself against the word.*' 



ROMANCE OF IMEDIiEYAL MISSIONS.* 
Few of those who have read this work in 
the origmal edition, or in this, will wonder 
that, "when the nev scheme was drawn 
up for the Oxford Honour School of 
Theology in 1879, this book was inserted 
among those recommended to be studied 
for the period of mediaeval history of 
which it treats." By the aid of a very 
slender thread of fiction it presents in an 
exceedingly vivid and realistic manner 
perhaps as romantic a chapter as the 
whole history of Christian Missions can 

• Mi'slav ; or. The Conversion of Pomerania. A True 
Story of ihc Shores cf the Baltic in the Iweltih Century. 
By ihe ?ate Bishop Milroan. Author of ** Life of Tasso," 
»c London : Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
Price js.6d. 



afford. In writing the narrative. Dr. Mil- 
man carefully confined himself to the 
records of authentic contemporary autho 
rity in all the main events and principal 
characters of the history — only supplying 
the connecting links, and imagining the 
various motives which must have pro- 
duced the results forming the narrative. 
With regard to certain facts of an extra- 
ordinary nature which characterise this 
narrative, the author has limited himself to 
those recorded by eyewitnesses, and 
vouched for, probably, by such moderate 
writers as Fleury and Neander. Thus, 
while deeply interesting as a historical 
tale, it may be trusted in its main features 
as veritable history. A peculiar interest 
attaches to the book, inasmuch as, like the 
great Otto of which he writes with such 
sympathetic glow. Dr. Milman became 
himself a great missionary bishop, and 
died at his post, " having poured into his 
work his very life." 

The narrative is supposed to be written 
by Bernard, a monk, who, to escape the 
difficulties of a Spanish bishopric, to which 
he was appointed about the middle of 
the eleventh century by Pascal H., 
determined to labour among the heathen 
Pomeranians. Failing in his self-chosen 
mission, he nevertheless succeeded in 
inducing Otto, Bishop of Bamberg, to 
take up the work he had failed to do. Ber- 
nard, the penniless monk, failed to touch 
the heart of the proud, prosperous, and war- 
like Pomeranians ; therefore, Otto, the 
spiritual prince, resolved to approach them 
with all possible splendour and pomp. In 
addition to his favourite chaplain, sevefl 
ecclesiastics and several servants, " he car- 
ried ample store of raiment and provision, 
that he might not be a charge to any bar- 
barian entertainer. Waggons were provided, 
in which were stored splendid sacerdotal 
apparel, books, and missaU, vestments and 
chalices and patens, and everything re- 
quisite for the service of the aliar ; gar- 
ments also of cloth, and rich furs, and 
ornaments of silver and gold for presents." 
In spite of this pomp, and the fact that he 
gained the supportof the Dukes of Poland 
and Pomerania, Otto found he had under- 
taken a task of extraordinary difficulty. 
He found an uncompromising and un- 
scrupulous opponent in Primislav, the 
high priest of Triglav, the supreme god of 
the Pomeranians. Little inferior in 
authority to the Duke himself, rich, a 
zealous supporter of the national worship, 
and credited with superhuman powers, 
he lent all the strength of his nature and 
his influence, scrupling at nothing, to des- 
troy the good Bishop's work. With his 
lieutenant, Felsav, and his beautiful 
daughter Illah, the chief priestess of 
Lada, the goddess of pleasure and joy, 
Primislav sought every occasion to stir up 
the fierce passiois of his heathen country- 
men against the Christians, and to keep a 
firm hold upon those who like the noble, 
Ifenerous-hearted, and open-minded young 
chief, Mitslav, were showing signs of defec- 



tion from the ancient customs and worship 
So successful were the high priest's efforts 
that when Otto was preparing to enter 
Julin, the Benares of the Sclavic race, the 
whole city was stirred up against the 
Christians. Induced to enter the city by 
stealth, and to take shelter in a palace near 
the city gates. Otto and his companions 
found themselves in the early morning 
surrounded by 

A Heathen Mob. 

"Come out," they shouted, "ye blasphemers 
of our gods. Come out from your lurking 
boles, i£at we may destroy you.' 

The Christians from within beheld with 
alarm the thick and furious swarms. The 
ecclesiastics began to beat their breasts, and 
to run to and fro. Some cried aloud ; some 
even wept. But Otto looked forth unterrified. 

His brow was joyful, his face calm. " I 
have served," he said, in the words of Ambrose, 
" a good Master. Why should I fear to die P" 

He strove to reassure bis trembling com- 
panions, who cowered helplessly around him. 

Presently, when none came forth, the rage 
of the populace increased. They began t« tear 
down the strong palisad^^s, and blanks of wood 
with which the court was surrounded, crying, 
" Cast us out this impostor and blasphemer, 
this miserable Otto." The danger grew very 
imminent. Then PauUtzky and the other 
Polish soldiers gathering courage from Otto's 
calmnesa, flung the gates open, and rushing 
forth raised loud cries and clamour, as if they 
were smitten with a similar madness, or had 
determined to ontshout the infuriated assail- 
ants. Felsav fell back with the foremast of 
the crowd, who jostled one another in wild con- 
fusion into the muddy dikes. In the fall Fel- 
sav broke his spear. Mitslav burst out into a 
loud laugh, and those around him, who were 
mostly of the better class, could not resist the 
contagion of his merriment. Paulitzky saw 
his opportunity, and drawing back a little, he 
bade Otto and the ecclesiastics follow, and 
press on with all theii* might along the cause- 
way, that at all events they might extricate 
themselves from the city. 

With one accord, they moved forward. Otto 
remaining last with undaunted aspect, and 
Paulitzky cleaving closely to him to insurebis 
safety. That bold soldier raising the wild 
mirth of those nearest to them, endeavoured 
by his ready wit to keep them in good 
humour, pushing on, however, unceasingly. 
Meanwhile Felsav had extricated himself from 
the dike, and with loud angry shouts, and 
waving the truncheon of the lance, strove to 
thrust his way up to the Bishop, fearing lest 
he should escape. , 

The crowd on the causeway was intense ; it 
was narrow, and not well paved. There were 
perpetual accidents. The people trode and^ 
hustled one another, and many were contina- 
ally slipping and stumbling into the muddy 
water on either hand. Tumbles are always 
ludicrous, and laughter is in general merciful. 
It is difficult to be cruel while bursting with 
merriment. Several secret Christians, also, were 
foremost in the crowd, and the stately form of 
Mitslav towered among them, as, with folded 
arms and a smiling face, he watched the 
conflict as an unconcerned spectator. The 
chief men among the press imitated his 
example. 

The chances of escape increased. Neverthe- 
less Felsav at last succeeded in forcing his way 
up to Otto. If his spear had not lost its head, 
Okto*s life would have been ended. Never- 
theless he struck at him violently with the 
truncheoH of the lance; but Paulitzky, a man 
of stature, touched his arm over the crowd, 
and missing Otto*s bead, it only soipte him on 
the shoulder. The force of the blow was so 
great thajt^itjk^vp him off the causeway into 
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the dike. Freah blows ware heaped upon hitn , 
aDd he would probably have periahed 
tbere^ had not Paohtzky oast himself between 
him and his pursuers, and received on his helm 
and armour the blows which were aimed at 
the Bishop. 

At that instant Mitslav could not resist the 
secret impulse which prompted him to stretch 
out his band and raise Otto out of the mud. 
His (^eat strength enabled him to effect this 
easily. He drew him out as if he had been a 
child, and then folding his arms^ once move 
relapsed into his former smiling apathy. That 
one unforeseen exertion of MitsCkv saved Otto's 
life. He and Paulitzky were now in the van 
of their pursuers, and thrust forward on the 
ecclesiastics before them. Many blows still 
showered round them, and some reached them. 
They were jostled and hustled by the thronjg. 
Nevertheless, they all> to the great astonish- 
ment of themselves, and of the crowd behind 
them, gpradually pushed on beyond the city 
gates, and at last stood panting and exhausted, 
bespattered wit^ mud, and covered with 
bruises, on the ground of their former en- 
campment. It was in vain thatFelsav urged 
the men of JuHn to hasten ferfli and eomptete 
their destruction. Mitslav stood at l^e city 
gates laughing incessantly; and sin^larly 
enough nothing could have better bef nended 
the Christians than that laugh ter. The crowd 
all stopped at the gates ; and all began again 
to catch hie mirth. Nothing is more con- 
tagious, especially among the excitable and 
merry Sclavic race. It spread throughout the 
crowd. It seemed to extend over the city. Its 
sound even reached the trembling Christians ; 
and they marvelled beyond measure at the 
extraordinary change wliich had come over the 
city'a voice, and at the strangeness of their 
deliverance. 

^ The priests and more violent party were 
anxious to massacre the Christians ; but 
they were prevented by the more mode- 
rate citizens, some of whom were " secret 
disciples." By the advice of Mitslav it 
was resolved to go to Stettin, the capital, 
and inquire of the Sacred Oracles what 
course of conduct they should pursue to- 
wards the Christians, This gives the 
author the opportunity of describing the 
cs^ital, the character of its inhabitants, 
the temples, and the ceremonies and 
superstitions connected with the worship 
of Triglav. After graphic descriptions of 
the sabie steed of the god, the sacred 
prophetical oak, and the fountain of Lada, 
he gives us a picture of 

Tbe Teaiple of Triglav. 



On its garments, which were long and flowing, 
the brightest hues and noheat materials were 
prodigally expended. | 

In the right hand of the image, which was 
extended before it, was a cup, wrought out 
of a mixture of every kind of racial, and 
richly ornamented with gems and precious 
stones. Once a year, after harredt, the cup 
was filled with mead, and reuiained all night 
in the idol's hand. On th<j following monung 
it was taken down and inspected by the High 
Priest. If the liquor had diminisbed, it fore- 
told dimimshing prosperity ; if it maintained 
the same level, it signified abundance. A 
huge cake, made of the first ripe com,min|;led 
with honey, was introduced at the same time. 
If it was large enough to hide the image, it 
agftin betokened plenty ; if otherwise, famine 
was supposed to be approaobiog. A black vol, 
embroidered with stara, waa in general flung 
over the triple head of tlie idol, signifying the 
long-suffering oF Triglav, which conceals the 
sins of men from his sight, until they overpass 
the limits of mercy. 

Against the pedestal were rested Triglav's 
shield, saddle, and sword ; the last in a golden 
sheath, with a jewelled handle, the end being 
a splendid carbuncle. His golden -bitted and 
gold-embossed bridle hung on a golden pin in 
the piUir of the canopy. Oa great oeoaaions 
of consultation, these were used to array his 
horse, on which at such times he was imagined 
tob£ riding. 

In each side or aisle of the sanctuary were 
heaped the consecrated treasures ; these were 
countless, and of g»^at value. Every Pome- 
ranian contributed annually a piece of money 
to the temple according to bis condition aud 
wealth, the third of the spoi's in each suc- 
cessful expedition from Stettin itself, and a 
tithe of each commercial gain, were devoted to 
the god. Splendid vestments, and rich furs, 
and vessels of gold and silver, valuable 
armour, with bags of coin, were here stored 
up from timeimmemoriaV The*e belonged to 
the priests, but were freely applied to as a 
tf tate tre^8•lry. on all necessary emergencies. 
A court of oak palings 8urround*id thy teoiple ' 
on throe sides. On the fourth w.is the High 
Priest's palace, with small-er dwellings fur the 
inferior priests. 

When the people assembled round the 
Sacred Oak to hear the response of the 
oracle, a singular incident occurred. 
Clouds suddenly gathered in the sky, the 
thunder pealed out, and a sharp forked 
tongue of fire ran hissing down the oak. 
**A loud and shrill scream, distinctly 
heard aip.idst the thunderclap, broke, as it 
seemed, from the oak, and then all was 
still. The senators waited for the voice 
and prophecy, but it came not. They 
recommenced their pilgrimage round the 
tree. The priests resumed their cham. 
The cloud had withdrawn. The sun 
slanted down the sky. The shadow of 
the oak grew longer and longer, but there 
was no further answer." The oracle had 
been slain by the lightning, and the high 
priest could only say that the offended 
gods refused to counsel their worshippers. 
" Let us not assist, neither let us injure, 
the Christians," he said, "if the gods will, 
I hey can come down to defend their own 
cause.'' 

The first-fruits of the faith in Stettin 
were two youths, the mother of whom 
was a secret Christian. The beautiful life 
of these young men had such an influence, 
that many of the people, especially tffe 



The temple itself was an oblong building 
• entirely of wood, but large and imposing. Its 
front was a portico of wooden pillars, with 
carved wooden capitals. The walls internally 
were made of smooth wood, ingeniously pieced 
together in various patterns. Along each side 
were niches, with figures projectinar in high 
relief. Theae presented the various deities of 
the Sdavic Pantheon, adorned with gold or 
silver crowns, hair, beards, and painted with 
the most vivid colours, accord]^ to their 
character, sex, and dress. Two rows of oaken 
pillars, similar to the oaken porticos, parted off 
the sides or aisles. Tbe whole interior was 
divided into two parts by a large, heavy 
ctirtain, embroidered with a rich, gorgeous 
pattern. Vhi9, on certain festivals, was drawn 
liside, and the inner part or sanctuary revealed, 
at the end of which, on a raised pla^orm, and 
under a nlded canopy, stood the image of 
Triglav. This was of large size, about twice 
the height of a man. It had three heads 
joining on one neck, each wearing a crown^ 
one cf gold, one silver, one of burnished steel. I youthful nobility, were attracted to Otto's 



teaching, and "became obedient to the 
word." So great, indeed, was the bishop's 
success, that he was emboldened to enter 
the temple of Triglav, and hew down ihe 
dreaded three-headed image of the god 
with a battle-axe. The treasures of the 
temple he divided among the inhabitants, 
and for fear that Triglav's stead should be 
a snare to weak consciences, he ordered it 
to be carried away and sold in a foreign 
land. Before Ouo returned to Bamberg, 
he had the de^p joy of knowing that a 
Christian sanctuary stood in every prin- 
cipal city and town, and that many 
Christian teachers were scattered over the 
country. Bat as soon, almost, as he had 
left, the spirit of heathenism, which had 
only been cast down and not slain, began 
to arise and reassert itself. Primislav re- 
turned to Stettm, the temple of Triglav 
was rebuilt, and many professing Cftris- 
tians returned to the worship of their 
gods. 

Meanwhile, Mitslav, chiefly through the 
1 >ve he had to IlLih, aid the great in- 
fluence she exerted over him, was halting 
between two opinions. T.v^ life and work 
of Otto had made a profojnd i.npression 
upon him ; but he had not altogether lost 
faith in the national gods. Partly out of 
her love for Mitslav, and partly out of a 
desire to keep him in the ancient faith, 
Illah, as the chief priestess of Lada, 
promised him a response to his heart's 
most earnest desire. 

Mitslav hastened to the fountain. As yet it 
lay partly bathed in the white lustre of the 
moon. But as her car went up in the sky, 
the shadow of the giant tree advanced over 
the water, and, mingling with the shade cast 
by the thick embowering bushes which sur- 
rounded the well on three sides, wrapped the 
whole of its surface in a deep glimmering 
gloom, which seemed like the very soul of dark- 
ness, from the contrast of the sUver radian :e 
falling ever J where around it. 

For some time the youth stood, watching the 
gradually receding light upon the water, and 
the growth of tbe great eWulow, with earnest 
wondering eyes, as if he -could pierce into the 
deop dark water, and penetrate through it into 
the secrets of futurity. 

Hi*^^herto, nothing else was visible. Bat, just 
as the circle of darkness produced by the 
huge boughs and dense totatge of ^e oak in- 
cluded the whole water, and rested lik^ a black 
palpable dome on every side of the fountain, 
there came a sudden sweet strain of music from 
behind. 

Mitalav turned aud looked back, but saw 
notfung. While his gaae was averted, a rust- 
ling was heard, and a strange mucmur seemed 
to rise out of the deep buried waters. 

Hastily he turned round again, and an each 
side of the fountain he saw three shapes iUu- 
minated.by a light which came from the further 
end of the well. Tdey appeared young and 
beautiful maidens, dressed iu^bright garments, 
sprinkled, ae he thought, with starry lifght. 
They seemed floating in the water, and shoo^c 
drops of clear dew from their long waving 
tresses. Each held a lute in her hand, which 
they presently began to touch. Aft^r a short 
prelude^ they began to sing in a. low monot^- 
mous tone. A nundred echoes repeated the 
melody from each comer of the deep fountain, 
as if it was full of spirits singing to one another 
till the whole air was filled with the unearthly 
harmony. ^-^^^^^^^ ^^^ V^OOglC 
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Piesently the song began to shape itself 
n^o articulate and audible souDde. In alter- 
nate strains, from either side of the water. 
An inToeattOB of celestial sweetness ssemed 
b.^me to Mitslav's ears. 

CaU ye where Lada dwella. 
Where the everlasting wens 
Oat of the deep earth start ; 
And the boundinf fire 
Of yemir desire 
Leaps in the tnaennost heart. 

Call ye where Lada g^lides, 
In the rosy Kj? ht which slides 
Up the sky in CTening's glow ; 
And whore lore's flush, 
In the uaatUng blush, 
Steals up the dieek of snow. 

Call ye where Lada sweeps, 
' Where the arrowy meteor leaps 
Orer the starry sky ; 
And passion ^i rays 
Dart a keener blaze. 
Out of the liquid eyow 

Call ye where Lada speaks. 
In the melting strain that Dreaks 
From the complaining lute ; 
Or looks that teaaoe 
The soul with tiieir glanos 
Of ToioelesB eloquence mute. 

Can ye where streams meandter, 

And pensive lorers waiider, 

Through the o'erarohing grove, 

With whisp'ring woods, 

And mormurs of floods. 

And the music of their love. 

Tlien, j'>iniog all together, they took up the 
melodious burden. 

Lada, thy face is bliss ; 
Lada, thy soul is lore. 
Earth and the heavens abore, 
Melt 'neath tl^ balmy kiss. 
Lada, a suppliant ssmls thee ; 
Lada, his heart bespeaks thee ; 
Thou hear'st its earnest cry, 
O to his heart reply. 

The strain ceased. In the silent witchery 
of the moonlit hour^ beneath that deep shadow, 
with those beautiful shapes before him, and 
the wild music floating round Um, after the 
excitement of the banquet and the watching, 
what wonder if Mitslar thonght himself taken 
up from the earth, or the heaven brought down 
before him F He felt as if the gpround wss 
melting beneath his feet. 

Then suddenly, the hght at the end of the 
water blazed out with tenfold brightness. The 
high bank appeared to open at the call of the 
&ong, and a more lovely arid beauteous form 
came forth, in all the vestments and array of 
Lada herself, as represented in her image. 

She seemed to stand on the water as on a 
pavement of polished jet.* Her blue robe 
glittered all over with surpassing brilliance, as 
if stars were woven in the asure of heaven. 
Her head was crowned, and the crown appeared 
an entire blaze of spikes and flowers of flame. 

Her face and for a reeembled in some degree 
the features and figure of Illah, only in super > 
human stature and mi^eety . Her eyes seemed 
t^ Mitsalv to meet his, startling him with their 
unearthly brilliancy, and appearing to pene- 
trate his inmost spirit. Then her voice came 
floating to him over the murmuring waters. It 
SAng thus : — 

On my silvery fountain basking, 

Hark, I hear thy spirit asking. 

I have answers sweet and kina, 

Meet fur faithful lover's mind. 

If thou wilt be wholly mine, 

She then lovest shall be thine ; 

While moons change -find sunbeams shine, 

For weal, for woe, for ever, ever thine. 

As the swe^t mysterious oracle ceased, the 
excited youth drew nearer and nearer to the 
waters. His soul melted within him ; his head 
swam. The cooorts of Lada aj^^eared close be- 
fore him. Surely she whom he loved was 
standing theie amid the immortals wait- 



ing for him. An irresistible longing im- 
pelled him. He forgot the law of the oracle. 
Springing forward, and putting his hands he- 
fore his face, he colled out, '* I come." 

Immediately there was a stifled sound, half 
shriek, half laughter. He withdrew his hands. 
The beautiful apparition had vanished : the 
light had disappeared. All was utterly dark 
and silent. The still waters were before him, 
— around him the great black shadow. 

The conscience of Illah was smitten by 
the deception she had practised upon her 
lover, and she was in great distress of mind, 
Mitslav was at first impressed by the re- 
sponse be had received, but hearing of the 
wondaful escape of his friend Mitstuck, 
and his subsequent conversion to Chris- 
tianity, "the oracle of God" within his 
heart spake so clearly that "the lying 
oracles of the powers of darkness appeared 
unreal and delusive." When Otto re- 
turned to Pomerania, one of the first 
desires of his heart was to secure the con- 
version of Mitslav. His desire was ful- 
filled ; Mitslav became a Christian and a 
great champion of the new faith in the 
stern battle that raged between it and the 
old. In process of time, also, Illah be- 
came a convert, and the lovers were made 
one in a double sense. Before that happy 
consummation, however, both of them 
had to pass through many a fiery ordeal. 
The greater the success with which the 
work of Otto and the Chridiian converts 
was crowned, the deeper grew the hate, 
and the more determined the opposition 
of Primislav and his minions. Illah very 
nearly imperilled her salvation by her 
filial devotion, and Mitslav. falling into 
the hands of the High Priest, was bound, 
and laid on the altar as a sacrifice to the 
gods. The scenes describing Mitslav's 
capture, the ceremonies of the intended 
sacrifice, and his strange deliverance, are 
exceedingly realistic and dramatic. 

Absorbingly interesting as a tale, truth- 
ful in its pictures of mediaeval life and 
customs, and trustworthy in its history, 
we can most heartily commend Dr. Mil- 
man's book to all readers. More than 
most historical tales we know, it unites 
the minimum of fiction with the maximum 
of fact. 



ANNUAL MAGAZINE VOLUMES. 

Thb Leisure Hour and the Sunday at Home 
certainly form a splendid pair of volames of 
miscellcuieous reading, of a nseful and enter- 
taining kind, and we do not think that these 
publications ever appeared to greater advan- 
tage than in the v(Hames for 1882. We can do 
little more than mention some of the principal 
contents. 

In the Leisure Hour considerable attention 
is paid to the subjects of current interest ; and 
timely papers^ even when not marked by great 
depth or tnoroughness, are often both service- 
able and acceptable, giving readers, at any 
rate, a sufficient outline, aiuL often supplying 
a clue for further inquiry. We find here 
a considerable number of contributions on 
" Electricity and Its Usee," and brief articles 
on such subjects as *' BeooUections of Cairo," 
" Royal Irish Constabulary," *■ Primary Edu- 
cation in France," " Australian Frozen Meat." 
The series of papers headed " English Thrift," 
" Kings of Laucrhter," *' Old Fables with New 



Faces/' ''Notes on the Eastern Cities and 
Museums of the United States," are features 
of the present volume, and the biographical 
papers on "William Jackson, of Exeter, 
Musician," "Sir Garnet Wolseley/' '*Dr. 
Siemens," and others, are Ukelj to be read 
with interest. There is a sufficient supplj 
of ficticm, in which, so far as owt observa- 
ti(m has gone, usefulness is aimed at rather 
than brilliance or sensationalism. 

The £riisday at Home supplies a large num- 
ber of quiet, useful essays and papers of a 
religious chiuraotec, sermenic and descrip- 
tive. We notice papers, fer example, on 
"Sunday Services in London Tkeatros;" 
"Miss Maci^erson's Emigration Work;" 
"Miss Eye's Bmigratioa," "Mission Wo- 
men," "Mr. Spurgeon's Orphanage," and a 
great variety of o&srs. BiograiAy receives 
a fair share of attrition, and th^e are 
some pleasant "Pages for the Tonng." 
Place is found for some three or four serial 
stories, and there is a "Monthly Beligiona 
Kecord." The illustrations vary oonsidenbly 
in merit, but they include some attractive 
pictures, and alto^ther we can cordially 
commend the volume. Either on the family 
bookshelf or in the public reading-room it 
will be sure to attract readers. 

The LitUe Folks volume for the year is quite 
up to the usual mark, and its pleasant and 
attractive pages will furnish a great treat 
for many little readers. One of the features 
of interest is the " Humane Society " depart- 
ment, with its liat of members and ofBcers* 
and its various suggestions as to the syste- 
matic promotion of habits of kindness to 
animals among young people. Fiction, anec- 
dote, description, and narrative are made use 
of for purposes of entertainment and instruc- 
tion, and we have only words of appreciation 
and commendation for the result. 

Sunday, published by Wells Gardner and 
Co., is an illustrated magazine which makes a 
readable and attractive volume, suitable es- 
pecially for homes and schools connected with 
the Established Church. 

Home Word* also is a bright little volume, 
consisting of the year's number of a Church 
of England magazine, especially intended for 
children and for cottage homes. It is published 
at 1, Paternoster-row, and is edited by the Bev. 
Charles Bullock. 

Sunshine, published by G. Stoneman, is 
another magazine volume of the same class as 
those just noticed, cmtaining stories, pictures, 
poems< puzzles, and other matters for the 
amusement and instruction of young readers. 
It is edited by the Rev. Dr. Whittemore. 

The niuitrated Missionary News, published 
bv Elliot Stock, is a useful, popular repertoire 
of missionary information, with accompanying 
iUttstrations. It might, perhaps, be more 
wsluable if it were more systematic in its deal- 
ing with the various parts of the mission-field. 

Onward is the title of a monthly pnblica- 
tioa in the interests of the Band of Hope move- 
ment, and, of course, contains "line upon 
line" on the subject of total abetiaence from 
intoxicating drinks. The preseot is the seven- 
teenth annual volume. It is published by S. W. 
Partridge and Co. 



c:»Mcii ThMiffhts : 

The Wordst>f Jesus Becorded in the Go^els. 
Selected by T. M. Lindsay. D,D. (Glasgow: 
Ddvide Brjce and Son.) This is one of those 
tiny, prettily-bound and printed little books, 
which are often prepared for devotional pur- 
poses, and which sometimes are taken up, 
perhaps, and ghinced at chiefly because of 
their external attractiveness. Those who open 
these pages will find their eye resting at onoe 
UDon some brief word of fragrant wisdom and 
love which fell from the lips of Christ. The 
sentences are grouped under headings which 
are themselves selected from jhej^prds of our 
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SOME CHRISTMAS NUMBERS. 
The Christmas number of London Society 
contains some ten or a dozen stories and other 
light contributions, with three or four very 
sen^tional, but not very artistic, full-page 
illustrations. We are not purists in Uie 
matter of iUustratiye art ; still we cannot but 
feel that it is a poor compliment to the good 
taste of readers of the class to which a shiQing 
magazine may be supposed to appeal, to send 
forth, presumably for their mttification, such 
pictures as this, entitled " A Sace for Life," in 
which a Bengal tiger is represented in the 
act of making a spring at a young man riding 
upon a bicycle. Again, the illustration of 
" My Friend the Murderer," in which we 
have placed before us a group of some half 
dozen men in the act of executing Lyoch-law 
upon a poor wretch, around whose neck they 
have fixed the rope which is to hang him on an 
adjacent tree, is certainly a repulsiTC subject, 
which no skilf ulness of treatment could make 
anything but repulsiye, and which, as treated 
here, is by no means impressiye. Of course 
we may be told that London Society 
does not profess to be an art maga- 
zine, but where art is introduced 
at all, we have a right to expect that some 
attempt shall be made to reach a fairly high 
standard both in selection of subjects and in 
execution. London Society is, we need hardly 
say, far from being a solitary offender in the 
respect we have mentioned, and we mention it 
more as a type than as an instance of excep- 
tional badness — a typical example of the con- 
ventionality, poverty, roughness, and feeble- 
ness of popular illustrative art as too generally 
understood in England. It is high time that 
improvement took place in this direction. The 
public taste is kept at a low level, when those 
who ought to provide for its education as well 
as for its gratification set before them no higher 
aim than this. The stories of the number are 
very fairly readable and amusing, and the 
description of " Our Entertainment " — a 
humorous account of an amateur attempt to 
get up an exhibition of the German Beed or 
Albert Smith sort — is a good bit of extrava- 
gance, by the late Mr. T. W. Bobertson, and 
there is humour, although not accuracy of 
detail, in the accompanying illustrations by 
Mr. 0. A. Doyle. 

Arrow$mUh*8 Christmae Annual consists of a 
single story, entitled " Brown Eyes,^' illustrated 
by four full-page pictures, not so sensational, 
but as poor from an artistic point of view as 
those mentioned above. The story, by May 
Crommelin, is, perhaps, i, trifle too sentimental, 
but it is readable, and many will regard it as 
interesting. The heroine is a beautiful little 
child, who was mysteriously stolen from her 
wealthy home, and after many years turned 
up again, not a bit spoiled by her strange ad- 
ventures, to gladden the remaining days of 
her affectionate and stricken father. 

The Christian World Annual contains five 
stories — by Minnie Worboise, Margaret Scott 
MacBitchie, Lucy Warden Bearne, Minnie 
Fairbridge, and Aley Fox respectively. Miss 
Worboise tells a quiet little love-story, with 
only one extremely improbable coincidence in 
it— and that may surely be pardoned in a love- 
story at Christmas time — with tenderness and 
good feeling ; poetical justice, afld mercy, too, 
being awarded to all the leading characters in 
nicely proportioned measure. Miss Mac- 
Bitchie is rather too much given to high-flown 
language, and to mixing up love and religion 
in a sort of sentimental gush. But her little 
tale about " Gold of Obedience " is wholesome 
in its puroose, and its faults are not to be 
noted with anything like severity. Of the 
three other stories we need only say that they 
are marked by good feeling and intended to 
impress useful lessons. The Annual, as a whole, 
is a pleasant contribntiou to Christmas 
periodical light literatuie. 



The Christmas Rosebud is a very charming 
collection of nursery pictures and nursery 
talk for the little onos, clearly and attractively 
printed in brown ink, and with a brilliant 
cover. The pictures are marked by humour 
as well as by artistic merit, and are likely to 
have a good influence, in one respect at least— 
namely, that they will help to educate the 
children in an appreciation of pictorial art 
which will make them impatient of the 
rubbish which is so often palmed off on their 
elders. The comic representations of "The 
Hare FamUy Movinar," and of " A Singing 
Lesson," which is being given by a cock and 
hen to their young family of chickens, are 
admirable in their spirit and fun. The first 
picture, representing "Belle and Betty's 
Merry Christmas," is a specimen of another 
phase of art which will please little eyes. The 
price of the Christnuss Bosebud is sixpence. 

Nohody*s Neighbour, by Miss Meade, is the 
title of the Christmas number of the Suniay 
Magazine. It is one of those sympathetic studies 
of life among the poorer classes of London in 
which Miss Meade has achieved a marked 
literary success. The central figure of the 
story is a little girl, of sweet maidenly nature, 
unspoiled by the rude surroundings of Golden 
Lane, and by association with the occupation 
of the costermonger. Other persons, of whose 
fortunes and troubles we have a glimpse, are 
her grandfather, and her father, who has had 
an experience of prison life, and, not least, a 
donkey and a dog. The narrative is told with 
pathos and tender feeling, and, like all Christ- 
mas stories should, has a happy ending. 

The Bow of Strength, the title of the Quiver 
annual for the year, contains some six or seven 
short stories, and three or four other contri- 
butions. In two or three of the stories which 
we have read the flimsiness and goodiness are 
too much for our digestion. There are some 
better things in the number, but as a whole it 
strikes us as presenting both piety and the 
sentiment supposed to be suitable to Christ- 
mas, in a rather weak and sentimental way. 

The Christnuis Carillon is the title of the 
Christmas Number of the GirVs Own Paper, 
The story of '* Mildred Austin's Two Christmas 
Eves " seems to us to err, as usual with tales 
concocted "for the season," in the direction of 
sentimentalism and fine writing. For instance, 
we have such sentences as these : " We fill the 
frosty air with the musical chiming, the grand 
crashing peal of cathedral bells, and we deck 
our churches with holly and ivy, twine grace- 
ful wreaths around the pillars, hang them on 
the pulpit and font to celebrate the greatest 
birthday the world ever knew." Perhaps we 
ought not to be too severe on tJiis kind of gush, 
but it is apt, particularly when mixed up with 
somewhat sentimental phrases about religion, 
to leave a bad taste in the mouth, like unwhole- 
some confectionery. Howover, happily, the 
tales are not a very prominent feature in this 
number, and there are sensible practical papers 
on " How to skate," " Christmas Decorations," 
and " Our Christmas Treat to the Poor," and 
soon. 

Judy*s Annual, published at the Office of 
Judy, and Hood's Own, published at the office 
of Fun, are not brQliant specimens of wit and 
liumour, but they are neither of them without 
a dash of comicality, and are both commen- 
dably free from coarseness. 



Old Faces In Odd Plaees. 

By Urban Bus. (London : Wyman and 
Sons.) An exceedingly readable and even 
clever book of character sketches. Certain 
ancient and odd inhabitants of " Highstihs — 
our Town," and " Quarrel ton— our Village " 
are outlined with considerable humour and 
power, albeit the tendency is occasionally to 
caricature. For an odd half-hour the book 
will prove sn excel'ent companion. 



NOTES ON DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 

Ill the Contemporary, which this month, for the 
first time, bears the imprint of M essrs. Isbister 
and Company instead of Messrs. Alexander 
Strahan and Co., there are three articles on 
important questions of imperial policy, of the 
sort which help at any rate to enlighten, and 
sometimes, it must be confessed, to confuae the 
British public, 'but which probably do not in- 
fiuence the action of our Government so deci- 
sively and directly as the writers would desire. 
Mr. Westlake, Q.C., expounds "England's 
Duty in Egjpt," in a paper lately delivered as 
a popular lecture, and whioh,while good enough 
for that purpose, does little more than recapi- 
tulate some faailiar facts of the situation, and 
advise that the Hgyptians should be allowed 
as far as possible to work out their own destiny 
with a resident British agent among them to 
look sharply after their financial administra- 
tion. Mr. C. S. Salmon writes of " British 
Policy in West Africa," and urges that 
England might do a great deal of good by 
"taking into her confidence those African 
peoples which are energetically struggling te 
develop into nations, by protecting and en- 
couraging them," and, in fact, watching over 
the infancy of their civilisation as a mother 
watches over her children. Lieut. Col. B.D. 
Odborn pleads for" Bepresentative Qovemment 
in India." He is very scornful, rather too much 
so, about "the blessings of English rule in 
India," and has much to say about the absur- 
dity, the injustice, and the failure of our sys- 
tem of government there. His main principle 
is that " in India no more than in England, is 
it possible for either rulers or subjects to 
fiourieh in the unhealthy and relaxing atmos- 
phere of despotism." There is an article^ 
bright and vivacious in style, but singularly- 
painful in substance, on " Peasant Properties 
in Auvergne," by Lady Verney. The des- 
cription given of the sordid misery of the 
peasant proprietors of France, as saen by- 
Lady Verney in their wretched homes, is almost 
incredible. Miss Christie gives a pleasant,, 
admiring, paper on " Min Bume/s Novels ; " 
Dr. Fairbaim writes on " The Primitive Policy 
of Islam " ; the Bev. C. G. Clarke on " Early- 
Christianity and Class Influence ; " Vernon Lee 
on "Impersonality and Evolution in Music ;"^ 
and Mrs. Bobinson on "The Army, the 
Volunteers, and the Press." 

The Nineteenth Century devotes no less than 
four out of eleven contributions to matters 
relating to Egypt. Among them, the greatest 
curiosity undoubtedly is the record of "In- 
strutions to my Counsel," by *' Ahmed Arabia 
the Egyptian." Arabi has evidently friends 
about him who hAve initiated him into the 
mysteries of the English press, and shows 
himself to be a shrewd and apt learner in this 
respect, even although he may be, as his 
enemies alleged, — "a fanatic, a coward, and 
a confessed puppit of the Sult^." The 
" Instructions " occupy twenty-four pages of 
the review, and professedly give "all detail 
from beginning to end of the late events," 
purporting to be " the truth, the whole truths 
and nothing but the truth." The statement 
is introduced by three pages of explanation and 
remark from Mr. Broadley, the counsel for 
Arabi's defence, who, as might be expected 
from an advocate, professes his conviction of 
the purity of motive and high qualities of h*s 
client, and who throws out some unfiatteriug 
suggestions about the Khedive and his 
ministers, Cherif and Bias Pashas. Arabi's 
instructions, we are informed, were writien by 
himself and filled twenty- eight pages of close 
Arabic handwriting. Of course it is interesting 
to havH such a statement, and probably, under 
the circumstances, it was judicious to get it 
placed before the English pubUc in the pages 
of an influential review, but, while we doubt 
.bother hg.f^..Uzj^y^^gU^^g|^W 
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faith in the Khedive and his minsters, it will 
occur to everjbodj that these ** instructions " 
of Arabi contain simply an ex parte state- 
ment for the defence, and can only be re- 
ceived tinder reserve. The other articles on 
Egyptian affairs are headed ** The Egyptian 
<5uestion and the French Alliance," by M. 
Beinach ; " England and the Suez Canal," 
by Lord Dunsany, and "The Second 
Division at Tel-el-Kebir," by General Hamley. 
" The Fallacy of Materialism/' is the subject 
of two articles, one by Mr. Bomanes, the o&er 
by the Bishop of Carlisle. Canon Wynne 
gives a thoughtful sermonio paper entitled 
"' Must it be ' All or Nothing P ' " in reply to 
Mr. Kegan Paul's recent article on " Faith and 
XJnfaith." Cardinal Manning discusses the 
question " Is the Education Act of 1870 a Just 
I,aw ? " and argues that it is unfair to denom- 
inationalists, and requires investigation and 
modification. Lord Stanly of Alderley, writes 
of "Farming and Taxation," and Mr. Bagenal, 
on " Uncle Pat's Cabin." The only literary 
articles are on " Walt Whitman," by Mr. G. 
C. Macaulay, who endeavours to distinguish 
between the due meed of praise and the fair 
amount of disapproval which this curious 
American product deserves, and on "The 
Hamlet Saga," by Count de Falbe. 

Bl4Xc1cwood*8 begins with an article on 
•"Alison's Autobiography." The reviewer 
makes the suggestive remark : " A perfect 
autobiography supposes that the writer has 
realised the unrealisable * Know thyself in its 
fullest application ; it also presumes on the 
not less improbable condition that the "Writer 
is honestly desirous to admit the public to his 
Inmost confidence." Among autobiographies 
which at any rite show some approximation 
to this ideal, that of the late Sir Archibald 
Alison is regarded as entitled to a place. The 
article is ably done, and seems to bring us into 
the pr/^enco of a singularly-vigorous and well- 
balanced nature. A lively, graphic travel- 
paper is headed, " Four Months in Morocco." 
The writer found great enjoyment in his trip, 
nnd prognosticates that we shall doubtless ere 
long hear of Tangier as a regular winter water- 
ing-place or "health-resort." An article on 
*' Goethe's West-Eastern Divan "-—the collec- 
tion of poems, written " in the style and under 
the mask of the great Persian poet, Hafiz " — 
is cleverly done, and serves to illustrate the 
many-sidedness of the great German. The 
""Notes of an Egyptian Campaigner" are 
vigorous and terse, but the writer is one of 
those Conservative Pessimists who, notwith. 
standing the Egyptian successes, thinks 
that " the Service is going to the dogs." 
The political article on "The True State of 
the Opposition" is not quite so extravagant in 
partisan bitterness as the contributions to 
this department often are, and its tone may, 
perhaps, be described as one of (compara- 
tively) subdued hopefulness. In fiction we 
bave an instalment of the serial entitled " The 
Ladies of Lindores," and the first part of 
«ua American story entitled, " A S ngrlar 
Case." 

The Fortnightly, as a matter of course, has a 
xeply to the article of last month, supplied by 
«' Two [Grumbling] Conservatives," on " The 
Conservative Leadership." The reply i^ bj 
""Two Other Conservatives," who, n^turaliy 
enough, in these day a of batt edore 
■jind shuttlecock argument on all public 
questions, assure us, in effect that the 
"Two Conservatives" didn't know what 
they were talking about, and that there 
is every reason for taking a hopeful view of 
the Conservative cause, only patience being 
needed to bring things right. Baron von 
Bunsen explains the nature and prospects of 
"" The Liberal Party in Germany." He says 
that, " broadly speaking, the citizen class of 
Germany, to which the intellectual strength of 
the nation mainly belongs, and the peasant- 
pcoprietor claw are Liberal." With reference 



to Prince Bismarck, the Baron notes tuat Bis- 
marck-worship is one of the chief hindrances 
to Liberalism in Germany, but observes, " We 
shall continue to condemn his political sins ; 
we thwart his false measures whenever we can ; 
we groan over the time it will cost those that 
come after us to undo all the evil he is now 
doing our country ; yet, take Bismarck all in 
all, we are not only proud of our countryman, 
we consider him a ben^actor of his race. We 
would remove him, if we could, from every 
share in the internal affairs of Prussia or Ger- 
many ; but drive him from the management of 
our Foreign Office, we would not if we could." 
Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., gives us his view of 
" Working Men and War." and seems to 
promise us a millennium, in which wisdom, 
moderation, and good sense shall triumphantly 
prevail, when the further extension of the 
franchise shall have placed the control of our 
national afiNiirs more completely in the hands 
of the democracy. FoUowing this is a lecture 
by Mr. Froude, lately delivered at Birmingham, 
entitled " A Lesson in Democracy." M. 
Laveleye, writing of " Egypt for the Egyp- 
tians," contends that England ought to take 
charge of Egypt, otherwise it would have been 
better not to have interfered in the recent 
imbroglio at all. An interesting critical study 
of the genius of " Charles Dickens " is given 
by Mr. Mowbray Morris, the gist of whose 
criticism is that Dickens' pathos was mostly 
false and theatrical, but that his humour was 

genuine, and that, therefore, the former will 
ie out in literature, but the latter will live. 
Mr. Kebbel gives a genial paper, sympa- 
thetically descriptive of the love of field sports 
in England, on " Shooting." M. Dietz re- 
plies to the article of last month on " The 
French Republic and M. Gambetta;" Mr. 
H. H. Statham tells us " How our Public 
Improvements are Cj^rried Out," and is of 
opinion that they are carried out in such a 
muddling, inefficient manner, as urgently to 
require the appointment of " a permanent and 
specially-qualified Minister of Public Works," 
or, at least, of " a permanent architectural 
adviser of the highest class." There is a lively 
political dialogue, "Below the Opposition 
Gangway ; " and the editorial notes on " Home 
and Foreign Affairs" are kept up, ably, 
but bearing the mark of the new editorial 
hand. 

To MacmUlan's, Mr. Matthew Arnold con- 
tributes a poem of charming grace of expres- 
sion and tenderness of feeling, on a dead 
canary — " Poor Matthias." We must quote a 
few lines, which will certainly go to the heart 
of every keeper of " feathered pets " : — 

Birds, companions more unknown, 
Live beside us, but alono ; 
Finding not, do all the? can, 
Passage from their sonls to man. 
Kindness we bestow, and praise, 
Laud their plumage, greet their lays ; 
Still, beneath their feathered breast. 
Stirs a history unexpressed, 
WiBhes there, and feeUngs sbrong, 
Incommunicably throng ; 
What thoy want we oannot gnoss, 
Fail to track their deep distress^ 
Dull, look on when death is nigh. 
Note no change, and let them die. 
Poor Matthias ! eouldst thou 8x>eak, 
What a tale of thy last week ! 
Ever^ morning did we pay 
Stupid salutations gay, 
Suited well to health, but how 
Mocking, how incongruous now I 
Cake we offered, suo^ar, seed, 
Never doubtful of thy need ; 
Praised, perhaps, thy ooarfceous eye, 
Praised tny golden livery. 
Gravely thou the while, poor dear 1 
Satst upon thy perch to hear, 
Fixinff with a mute regard 
Us, thy human creatures bard. 
Troubling with our chatter vain, 
Ebb of life, and mortal pain — 
Us unable to divine 
Onr companion's dying sign, 



Or o'erpass the severing sea 
Set betwixt ourselves and thee. 
Till the sand thy feathers smirch. 
Fallen dying off thy peroh 1 

There is a thoughtful paper, entitled, 
" Some Points in ' Natural Religion.' " The 
article on " Hot Haste for News," by a Staff 
Officer, points out how the fever for rapidly 
communicated and graphic supplies of infor- 
mation from the seat of war, nowadays, tends 
to the practice of substituting sensational 
fiction for prose fact. Mr. Thorold Rogers, 
M.P., sums up the information about " En- 
silage," and thinks that that method of pre- 
serving fodder ought at least to be fairly tried 
in England. Mr. Glydo gives some curious 
information about "The Topography of In- 
temperance." He says and quotes statistics 
in support of the statement that drunkenness 
is only an evil which has rooted itself in cer- 
tain parts of England, and that " it is almost 
exclusively confined to the western side of the 
country, and if we were to trace a line from 
Northumberland downwards, so as to include 
Wales, we should have comparative intemper- 
ance on one side, and comparative sobriety on 
the other." This seems to be another of the 
ever-recurring puzzles suggested by statistics, 
and especially by temperance statistics. The 
fiction of the number is supplied by Mrs. 
Oliphant, who continues her story, " The 
Wizard's Son." 

Longman* s Magaxine this month is more 
popular in its character than in its first 
number. The instalment of Mr. James 
Payn's story. "Thicker than Water," and the 
first part of Mrs. Oliphant's decidedly 
"creepy," and decidedly clever ghost story, 
"The Lady's Walk," are, or ought to be, 
sufficient to secure the success of the number. 
Then there is a delightful account of a holiday 
trip to " The Norway Fjords," by Mr. Froude. 
Mr. R. A. PiXKJtor, writing on " The Earth in 
Meteoric Shadow," gives some curious facts 
and suggestions on certain meteorological 
mysteries, which, while they practically affect 
us all in an uncomfortable way, appear to 
defy even philosophers satisfactorily to explain 
them. Mr. Smiles gives us, in his customary 
manner, a clear and interesting account of 
"John Harrison, the Chronometer Maker," 
and there are two poetical contributions. 
This magazine promises to do well, but we 
think that its prosperity will depend upon the 
extent to which it keeps up its supply of light 
literature of a high clase. 

In Temple Bar the chapters on the life and 
achievements of "Helena Modjeska," the 
well-known actress, are continued. The 
memoir is to be concluded in the next number, 
and we confess that we are glad of it, for all 
this well-meant, and probably, to some extent, 
deserved eulogy strikes us as not in the best 
taste, and is suggestive of advertisement- 
puffery, which is a pity. "A True Ghost 
Story " of a startling character is given, the 
ghost having appeared, in an area, by day- 
light. It is certainly a singular narrative ; 
but/ incredulous as we are, although it is 
vouched for by the writer as strictly true, we 
still find ourselves asking. Is it true ? 

London Society has a timely paper on "^ Corea 
and Its Society, Past and Present," and a 
pleasantly-written anecdotal record of " Theo- 
dore Hook as an Improvisatore." The " Anec- 
dote Corner," as we have noted in our " Table 
Talk," is admirably kept up so far ; and no 
one who has not tried it knows how difficult 
it is to keep up a department of this kind 
properly. 

In the Expositor an attempt is made in the 
first article to tone down ike roughness and 
rudeness of St. Paul's " Reproach of the Cre- 
tans " as it appears in our English Version. 
We do not feel that the attempt is altogether 
suocessful, but it is suggestive and in its way 
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In the Theatre, Mr. CUement Scott gives •' A 
Personal Chapter/* in which he acknow- 
ledges the handsome manner in which the de- 
fendants in the action for libel, which created 
0ome Btir twelve months ago, have now re- 
tracted the statements for tne publication of 
whiohajory awarded Mr. SoottJBl, 500 damages. 
Mr. Soott annoonoes that with the January 
numbw of this mftg^"*^^ he will celebrate his 
fourth anniversary as editor, and that he pro- 
poses to inaugurate the year by the oommeoce- 
ment of a new serira of the Theaire, which 
will henceforth have two photographs instead 
of one, and various other iraprovementa. It 
will be published by Mr. David Bogne. 

ifarper's Monthly has a charming frontis- 
piece — a fine, soft engraving of a picture on 
the old but not worn-out subject of " Decorat- 
ing for Christmas." The principal figure is, 
of course, a very sweet-looking young lady 
standing on some ladder-steps and holding 
out her hand for a further supply of ever- 
greens which are in the care of two little girls 
and a boy below. No curate is visible, but 
there is certainly one in the background some- 
where. The illustrated papers on "The 
Columbia Eiver,'' ''The Great Seaport of 
Western France," "Southern Califbrnia." 
" Cameos of Colonial Carolina," and " The 
Singular Vote of the Aut Tilbox," form an ex- 
oellent and attractive budget. Some people, 
too, will doubtless be much pleased with the 
article on " William Black at Home," with 
its accompanying life-like portrait and the 
illustrations. We are glad to see a good por- 
trait of Mr. Black, but when it comes to giving 
us a picture of his chambers in London, and 
of the entrance-hall of his house at Brighton, 
we confess that we feel a little overdone. In 
American illustrative art this tendency to cater 
for mere vidgar curiosity about the houses 
and surroundings of notable people is being 
carried to excess. But the number altogether 
is adourably got up. 

The Century has attractive illustrated papers 
«' The Supreme Court of the United States ; " 
** My Adventure in Zuni ; '* " The Corean 
Origin of Japanese Art"; "The Taxider- 
mical Art ; " and " Rab's Friend'; " with an 
admirable portrait of the late Dr. John Brown, 
with the famous " lUb " at his side. The 
stories " The Christian League of Connecti- 
cut," " The Led-Horse Claim, ' and " Through 
One Adtuinistration," are continued, and the 
nnmber is weU up to the usual staiidard of 
interest. 

The Magazine of Art has a pleasant collection 
of articles and illustrations, but nothing 
calling for special mention. " A Pre- 
EM>haelite CollecUon," " Art on Wheels," 
" Hogarth's House and Tomb," " Helen of 
Troy," and " The Cruise of the Rover," are the 
principal subjects. 

Myra's Journal of Dress and Fashion appears 
as a Christmss double number, containing an 
enormous mass of information , suggestion, and 
remarks, besides a quantity of " patterns " of 
various kinds. 

We must content ourselves with acknow- 
ledging: Qood Words, the Sundty Magazine, 
the Quiver, CtsselVs Family Magazine, the 
Sunday at Ho.nc, Leisure Hour, OirVs Own 
Paper, Boy*8 Own Paper, Friendly Oreetings, 
Little Folks, Chambers* Journal, Argosy, Chrit' 
tian Monthly, Western Antiquary, Mother^ 8 
Friend, Old Jonathan, Jourml of Indian 
Association. 

Messrs. Cassell, Fetter, and Gal pin send us 
the following numbers of the numerous iUug- 
trated works ia coarse of publication by them : 
Pictxtresque America, Part. 21, illustrative of 
the striking scenery of " the Toeemite ; " the 
Boyal Shaksperc, Part 24; FamUiar Wild 
Flowers, Part 69 ; IlluHrated Briiish BaWiis, 
Part 23 ; Gleanings from Popular Authors — 
Orave and Gay, Part 15 ; Our Own Country, 
Part 60 ; the Holj Land, Part 41 ; the World 



V ^it and Humour, Part 1 ; Universal History, 
Part IB; Life and Work of 8t. Pavl, Part 11 ; 
the Peopks of the WoHd, Part 16 ; New Ttrtta- 
ment OommmUary, Part 83; CUim of <iU 
WorU, Part 13 ; FamOtor Wild Birds, Part 8 ; 
Oldand New Edinburgh, Part 25 ; JSsop'sFa6^ 
Part 13 ; History of ilngland, Part 87 ; Pop%Uar 
Educater, Part 25 ; History of Music, Part 12. 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin have 
published a'' Jubilee Edition " of Mr. Greorge 
Bamett-Smith's " Life of Gladstone." The 
entire work is compressed into 120 pages, and 
yet the type in tuffisiently clear and legible. 
The price is one shilling. 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 

MxsBBS. J. F. Shaw and Co. send us a 
variety of bright-looking attractive books for 
the youuf^, wUch will be accepto^le for the 
i^^roachmg holidays. The parcel before ns 
contains the following : — 

Bed and WhUe, by E. S. Holt, is a tale of 
the time of Henry Vl., the period of political 
ferment known as the Wars of the Roses. 
Miss Holt has a peculiarly pleasant method of 
reviving the quaint speech and manners of 
bygone centuries, and tells here the story of 
two maidens in their connection with Court 
events, so as to enforce a lesson while engag- 
ing the interest of the readers. 

Hubert I/Arcy, the Young Crusader, by 
N. Payne Gallwey, is founded on facts his- 
torically true, though so extraordinary that 
they might well be deemed fiction, were they 
not vouched for by the Latin chroniclers of 
the day. Hubert D'Arcy and his friend 
Ralph in a fit of enthusiasm join the Chil- 
dren's Crusade, which is being preached in 
Paris, and the adventures and oangers they 
passed through are most vividly pioturea. 
The story of the sufferings of the poor little 
enthusiasts is pitiful. 

The Foater-Sisters, by L. E. Guernsey, illus- 
trates the time of the great revival inaugu- 
rated by the Wesleys. Miss Guernsey has a 
lively sense of humour, and understands the 
ways of young girls. In e^raphic fashion she 
pictures the lives of two English g^rls brought 
up in a foreign convent, and does so with an 
art t^t shows the good as well as bad aspect 
of convent life. The breaking up of the in- 
stitution coincides with the recall of Aumbel 
and Lucy to Eogland, where they enter upon 
a position curiously antagonistic to their old 
ideas and customs. A meeting with Mr. 
Wesley, probably John Wesley, solves many 
difficulties, and prepares them for sha^ trials 
which follow. There is something pleasantly 
unusual in this story. 

Gold and Glory, by Grace Stebbing, intro- 
duces the reader to the coudition of Spain in 
the fifteenth century, when the Inquisition 
was newly established. Montoro de Diego, 
the only son of his mother, has lost his father 
through the Inquisition, and, meeting with 
frien<Uy aid, joins an expedition to Mexico 
under Columbus, in order to escape the same 
dangerous enemy. The youth gains an oppor- 
tunity of studying the Scriptures, and the 
narrative shows how the lessons leamel from 
them made Montoro a blessing to the poor 
heathen, to whom the Spaniard brought all 
the evil effects of civilisation without any of 
its blessings. Here is plenty of adventure to 
suit our boy friends. 

The author of "The Ljon*s Den," Yotty 
Osbom by name, needs no introduction ^o 
youthful readers, who have long since voted 
the writer " perfectly jolly." Garrith ; or. His 
Own Fault, is exactly the kind of book to put 
into the hands of lively boys and girls — there 
is a bright wholesome cheeriness of manner 
and matter which fully exculpites the author 
from suspicion of " preachiness ; " yet naughty, 
self-willed Gan-ick, with all his faults and 
troubles arising therefrom, teaches as fine n 



lessoa as any sermon. Such books as these 
are invaluable. 

A pretty French story of Chriatian work is 
told by Sydney Marr SitweU in Seeketh not Her 
Own, Going back to a period previous to the 
French Bevolution we make acquaintance with 
ayoun^ nobleman and bis beautiful girl wife 
who enjoy a luxurious life without any thought 
for the sufferings of the poor who surround their 
ehcdeau, A terrible aocideut renders the young 
eountess an invalid for life, and, through the 
faithful teaching of a priest, she and her hus- 
band are led to give up the pleasure-seeking 
life of the pastandseekthe^^ood of others. They 
turn a part of the chateau into a hospital and 
become a blessing to the neighbourhood. The 
i n fl uence of the pountes extends to a poor de- 
formed girl whose temper and feelings axe em- 
bittered by long suff^ing. T3ie oonntess 
nurses her back to healthy and finally she dies a 
willing victim to her loving service in a plague 
stricken city. 

Two books on the well-wom but fruitf ol topic 
of the London poor are Cripple Jess, by Louise 
Marston, and LiUle Freddie, by " H. F. E." 
Little Jessie's feebleness draws out the kindli- 
ness of Zeb, his brother's wife,, and Jessie's 
desire to know God helps both herself and Zeb 
to a knowledge of the truth. Little Freddie 
is the means of reforming a young thief, who 
is attracted by Freddie's likeness to his own 
little brother. Both these books are distinc- 
tively religious in tone, and the way of salva^ 
tion is set forth with great clearness by both 
writers. 

Jaek and Jill are two little waifs sent labellei 
up to London to find their grandmother, who 
is dead. Their helplessness raises op friends 
for them, and, after many adventures, they 
are restored to their mother. 

The Three Chunu, by M. L. Ridley, contains 
teachings for both parents and children. If 
the lesson taught by the histories of the three 
boy friends were not so valuable, we should 
be inclined to object to the harsh character of 
Mr. Winchester as depicted in a book for boys 
Still the book is thoroughly good, the story !» 
well told, and Tom is a genuine boy of the 
better sort. 

The joint hist(H*y of Lonely Jack and hia 
Sunnyside friends, by Emily Brodie, narrates 
the life and adventures of a poor Uttle Lon Jon 
boy, and his struggle to maintain himself at 
the mature age of ten. After running awaj 
from a cruel master, he meete with a little 
canal girl, and the two mike a brave ejffort to 
get daily breid. At length a kind friend pro- 
cures a home for Jack in the Children's Home 
at Stepney, and Patty is sent to Iltord. There 
is a slight thread of connection between these 
children and the happier children at Sunnyside 
which makes the story interesting. 

A delightful gift-book for young chil^res 
is Pretty Pictures for Little Paint Brushes, with 
descriptive stories and outline pictures for 
colouring, by T. Pym. The Bertie — whose 
adventures form the subject of Ismay Thorn's 
book, Bertie* s Wanderings, is an enfant terrible 
who drowns her Dollie because she wishes to 
be a boy, and insists on following the postman 
through country lanes for amusement. She 
visits the Squire on this occasion, and be dis- 
covers that Bertie is the child of an old friend. 
Bertie's little, round, red head holds plenty of 
childish sense, and her happy knack of say- 
ing whatever oocurs to her helps to bring 
about events considerably beyond her compre- 
hension. 

Only a Cousin, by Catherine Shaw, is an ex- 
cellent tale for elder girls. Lucetta, the 
wealthy and only daughter of her wid3vred 
father, finds her Ufe very dull^ till a sudden 
trouble comoa, and with it an introduction fo 
a ycung cousin, Ani e, who has learned the* 
way of peace eirly. We cordially comoieiid 
this pleasant and hopeful story. 

Four slight stories for ohilcbren are Bob and 
Rcdp'i, or a trust fulfilled, by Nellie HeQis. ia 
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which Rob takes things upon his own respon- 
sibiiitj, and fortunately succeeds in his en- 
deavour.— Lonely Lilly, hj M.LC, a simple 
but pretty story of a childish life.— Bmnif^ the 
King'8 Litth Servant, by Louise Marston, 
which shows how mnch a little child muy do 
to help and cheer, and A Little Wild Flower, by 
L.J.Tomlinson»which is probably the author's 
first literary effort, and with some slight 
pruning would be a very fair little story. 



The Poetry ana Humoar of- tlie 9e»ttl8ta 
fjanffuaire. 

By Charles Mackay, LL.D. (London : 
Alexander Gardner. 1882.) The only fault a 
critic woulii be disponed, to find with this beau- 
tifully printed and deeply interesting volume 
is, that the title is more Indie&tive of the 
aathor's original purpose than it is strictly 
correct. Starting with the idea of handling 
only such words *' as were more poetical and 
humorous in the Scottish language than in 
the English, or were altogether wantiagin the 
latter/' he was led to inclade many words de- 
rived from the Gaelic which Jamieson had but 
an imperfect acquaintance with or misunder- 
stood. Widely read in the literature of hia 
native land, and a philologpst of considerable 
repute. Dr. Mackay has presented us with a 
book as readable as it is instructive. Many of 
his su^fgestions and emendations aa to the 
derivation of words are worthy of the careful 
attention (^ philologists. Take, for instance^ 
the first word that meets our eye on opening 
the book — Joe or Jo, a lover, friend, &c. 
JamietOB derives it from the French joie, but 
our author, with more probability, traces it to 
the Gaelic deo (d being pronounced j), l^he 
soul, the life. (Compare the Greek |6n aind 
Btyron's well-known lines to the " Maid of 
Athens." The introductory essay is short, 
but very interesting and full of points well 
put. He shows th^ Scotch is not a corrup- 
tion of English > as many even well-educated 
people believe, but a language by itself ; that 
it is f(ir the most part old English ; and that 
it is much more musical and better adapted 
for lyrical expression than English. He bitterly 
laments the fact that the Scottish language has 
disappeared from the bench, the forum* and 
the pulpit, but comforts himself that every 
year " the number of words that are taken, 
like seeds, or grafts from the Scottish con- 
servfliory, and transplanted into the fruitful 
English garden, is on the increase." The 
chapter on "Lost Preterites," which doses 
the volume, is scholarly and suggestive. 
Altogether the book is one that will commend 
itself alike to Scotchmen and students of 
philology. As a companion to the publisher's 
new edition of Jamieeon it will bie found of 
great value. 

Julian Ormonde. 

By W. C. Hanghan, author of " Tbe Alps 
of Arabia," Ac. (London: Alexander Gardner. 
Two Vols.) Notwithstanding a somewhat 
stilted literary st^le, we can imagine that 
many people will like a novel of this descrip- 
tion. The hero, a rich, middle^ged g^ntie- 
man, uncertain as to his politics, and some- 
what of a cynic and a recluse, is induced, by 
a wealthy neighbour, to accompany him on a 
yachting excursion round the globe. Many 
of the places touched at, and the scenery wit- 
nessed, are described with considerable force> 
and even beauty. The author evidently 
writes from a personal knowledge of the places 
referred to, and if his readers do not skip 
they cannot fail to add to their knowledge of 
" foreign parts." The hero gets a good 
many of his angles rubbed off ; he falls in love, 
bat, what is better, he resolves to lead a 
Christian and a useful life for the future. 
Thotigh not possessing any conspicuous 
ability, the story is very pleasant reading. 



As for the get-up of the volumes, we need 
only say it is in Mr. Gardner's well-known 
style of superior excellence. 

The Reasenableaess mi Ctarlslianlty. 

By William M. Metcalfe. (London : Alex. 
Ghirdner. 1882.) It is long since we have 
read a volume of sermons that has pleased us 
better than this. Beyond the facttiiat he is a 
minister in Paisley, and that he edited with 
great skill a volume of extracts from John 
Smith's Select Disci'^urses, we know absolutely 
nothing of Mr. Metcalfe, nor even the denomi- 
nation with which he is identiGed, and there- 
fore we are all the more free and unbiassed in 
our judgment. We do not hesitate to say that 
in vigour and grace of style, in comprehensive 
breadth of thought and intellectual grasp, in 
clearness and force of statement, and in the 
happy presentation of abstruse thought and 
points of gn^eat difficulty and delicacy, these 
are models of sermons on the great questions 
of the day. At the same time, so " exceeding 
broad " is the doctrinal teaching of these ser- 
mons that It will not surprise us to hear of the 
author being arraijjncd for heresy should he 
belong to any of the Presbyterian Churches. 
Among the subjects handled in the volume are 
The Progressiveness of Theology, Dogma, The 
Incamatioo, Revelation, the Bible, The Trial 
of Abraham, Christian Sacrifice, Theories of 
Creation, Science and Beli|pon, The Idea of 
Ch)d, &c. W hether or not MrjB^tcalfe's views 
will meet with the approval A hi^ readers, no 
one can rise from the hook, without having 
a clearer and stronger faith in the truth of the 
Christian revelation than he had before, 
while to some subjects of great difficulty will 
appear more luminous. As an indication of how 
the current of theological opinion is setting in 
Scotland, the volume is of great significance. 

Stedles OB the Old Testameat. 

By F. Godet, DJ>., Professor of Theology, 
KeuchateL Edited by the Bev. H. H. Lyttle- 
ton, M.A., Sector of Hagley and Canon of 
Gloucester. Second Edition. (London : Hodder 
and Stoughton. 1882.) These studies on the 
Old Testament, a translation of which is 
already in the second edition, need no words 
of commendation on our part. M. Godet may 
be said to have nuule his mark long ago as a 
master of exegesis. His own dracrtption of his 
work is as modest as it is suggestive. He regards 
these studies " as so many avenues, at the far 
end of which there shines the sacred fiirare of 
Christ." We may add^ for the direction of our 
readers, that M. Godot's psychology is as dis- 
tinct as his theology. His remarks on human 
nature and the midway relation of the soul to 
spirit on one side, and fiesh on the other, are 
full of point. His comparison is singular, of 
the ego to <'a charioteer having three horses 
abreast to drive— not, however, that he is 
equally related to the three elements of whick 
our complex nature is made up." Whether 
we go as far as this in our distmction of spirit, 
soul, and body, the whole essay will repay 
attentive study, as, indeed, all Godet's minor 
writings do. We may say of these fragments, 
as of Pearson's, that " l3ie very dust of his 
waitings is gold." 
Count vp the Snnny Bays : 

A Story for Boys and CKrls. By C. A. Jones. 
(London: Wells Gardner, Daltos, and Co). 
Another story of the better side of lowly Lon- 
don life. An old pensioner finds two children, 
crying on his doorstep. He takes them in, 
cares for them, and discovers thai one is his 
own grandchild. He has two other grand- 
children, one a drummer-boy and the other a 
servant girl in the West-end. Through the 
^andfather counting up the sunny days and 
always trying to make sunny da^ for others, 
his grandchildren ase led to do the same with 
good success. The story is fairly well told, 
but we fear this class of fiction is making Lon*- 
don out a great deal better than it actually is. 



Tensle WaUwn. 

By S. B. Graham Clark. (London : Hodder 
and Stoughton.) The heroine of this tale was 
an Eziglish orphan adopted by her ancle, an 
American farmer. Yensie was a troublesome 
littie puss, and her aunt's temper and ways did 
not improve her. However, the mistress of 
the school where she attended had a great 
influence over the ^rl, and she began to im- 
prove. The author, m a manner that sustains 
the interest of the reader, points out the 
steps of the girl's advancem^it until she 
reaches womanhood. It is one of the healthiest 
stories a girl could read. These is not only 
something to touch the feelings, but to quicken 
the mind and stir up the heart. 

Battle antf Yietary: 

Or, Story of a Painter^s Life. By Mrs. C. 
E. Bowen, author of " Brigand Tales," Ac. 
(London : Griffith and Farran.) Theproioimdly 
interesting, romantic, and inspiring story of 
the struggles of Salvator Bosa^. the great 
Italian painter, is told by the author in a man- 
ner that will both fascinate and stimulate the 
young people who read it. We cannot have 
too much of this kind of story-book. 



UTERARY TABLE TAUL 

— Our readers will be sorry to hear ttial Mr. A. 
TroUope still remains in a v«ry critical oeadttion. 

— The City of London Advertiser is the^name of 
anew civic paper, of apparently very Itttle promise. 

— We understand that Ifr. Buxton Ponnan's 
edition of Keats, on which be has been at work so 
many years, is in the press, and will shortly appear. 

— Mr. W. Besant has undertaken to write the 
life of Professor Palmer, and will be glad of any 
letters or information which may be of help in 
making the information more complete; 

— The City of London PubHsfaing Company will 
pablish next week a new shilling Christmas annual 
under the title of ** The White Shadow." The story 
is from the pea of Walter Fah^e. 

— Macniven and Wallace, Edinburgh, will 
publish immediately '* C Sonnets by C Authors," 
a selection of sonnets edited by Henry J. NicoU, 
containing representative specimens of all the mor^ 
prominent English sonnet writers from Wyatt to 
kossetti. 

— It is stated that since the death of Charles 
Dickens, twelve years ago, 4,239,000 volumes of his 
woiks have l>eeu sold in England alone. At the head 
of this list, by a long way, stands *' F4ckwick;'* 
second, at a long distance, is " David Copperfidd ;'* 
and third, again at a long distance, is *' Domi>ey 
and Son." 

— Mr. Oliver Wendell Holmes resigned last week 
the chair of anatomy in the medical school of Har- 
vard University which he has held for thirty-five 
years. A large audience listened to his farewell 
address. He retires, not because he is in ill health 
or because of old age, but in order to devote more 
time to literature. He will be made Professor 
Emeritus. 

— In the •* Anecdote Comer '* of Z^/m^x Society, 
a department which is extremely well kept up, we 
find the following note : " Mr. Ward's sketch of 
?>ickens, in the excellent series of * English Men of 
Letters,' edited by Mr. John Morley, contains two 
strange mistakes : first. George Cruikshank's illustra- 
tions to * Sketches by Boz,' are described as Ufood* 
cuts ; and secondly, * The Strange Gentleman,' is 
stated to have run seventy nights at Drury Lane!** 

— It is generally affirmed that when Benjamin 
Franklm first came to England he was employed at 
Palmer's printing office on the second edition of 
Wollaston's " Religion of Nature/' and, in fact, 
Franklin himself asserts as much ; but Mr. Solly 
proves in an acticle appearing in the December 
number of the Bibliographer that it was the third 
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edition — published in 1725, after the author's death 
— upon which Franklin worked. 

— Messrs. Griffith and Farran will publish im- 
mediately " A Wonderful Ghost Story, or, Mr. H*s 
Own Narrative," reprinted from All the Year 
Round with hitherto unpublished letters from the 
late Charles Dickens respecting it. Mr. Heaphy's 
remarkable experiences attracted very considerable 
attention when they were first related, and two 
versions appeared. This is the correct one, and 
it is believed that now, when the interest in what 
are called supernatural phenomena is becoming of 
a more intelligent character, its republication will be 
welcome and appropriate. 

— The conductors of The Evangelical Magazine^ 
in their prospectus for 1883, announce *' Passing 
Papers on Permanent Subjects," by Rev. Professor 
Fairbaim, M.A. ; " Religious Life in America and 
England," by Rev. LI. Bevan, D.D. ; •* Yorkshire 
"Worthies of Past Days," by Rev. R. Bruce, D.D. ; 
•• Christian Gallantry," by Rev. A. Mackennall, B.A. ; 
•* Sermonettes for the Children," by Rev. J. R. 
Bailey, Halifax ; "Theological Fragments," by Rev. 
Professor Reynolds, D.D. ; "Contributions from a 
Scotch Chair," by Rev. Professor Alexander, D.D. ; 
•* Plant Life," by Worsley Benison, E^q. ; "Con- 
cerning Lodgers," by Rev. S. Pearson, M.A. 

— Messrs. T. and T. Clark announce a valuable 
work as in preparation, " An Encyclopaedia of 
Biblical, Historical, Doctrinal and Practical Theo- 
logy (Based on Herzog's ' Real Encyklopaedie ')," 
edited by Professor Schaff, D.D. "Herxog's 
Encyklopaedie" is well known and highly valued by 
all students of the Bible. Many of the ablest 
scholars have contributed to it, each writer being an 
acknowledged authority in his own sphere of learn- 
ing. This work is not a mere translation of 
" Herzog," but an adapution of the most important 
German articles, with a large number of new 
articles, prepared by British and American scholars. 
It will be completed in three handsome volumes, 
the first of which will be published shortly. 

— The exhibition of paintings of "Types of 
Female Beauty" was so great a success that the 
proprietors ol the Graphic have organised another 
popular exhibition of paintings. The leading animal 
painters of England and the Continent have been in- 
vited to contribute pictures of animal life, and the 
result is a collection of highly interesting paintings. 
Among the artists who have contributed to the ex- 
hibition may be mentioned Mr. Briton Rivi&re, R.A., 
Mrs. Elizabeth Butler, M. de Neuville, and M. Paul 
Meyerheim. The private view of the pictures, which 
are at the rooms of the Fine Art Society in New 
Bond-street, takes place on Friday and Saturday, 
and the exhibition will be open to the public on 
Monday next. 

— A Mr. John Pringle writes from the Strand to 
protest against the injustice done to the North- 
country pitmen by Mr. W. Besant in his new 
Christmas story, " Let Nothing You Dismay-" He 
says, ** If Mr. Besant has been in our remote North 
country gathering materials for his story, and has 
ventured outside a four-wheeled carriage or a com- 
fortable drawing-room, he must have seen in almost 
every village places of sacred worship, reading- 
rooms, co-operative stores, and other proofs of 
something higher than savage barbarity and moral* 
degradation. He must also have heard something 
about the wonderful success of University teaching 
and the Science and Art Department Lectures 
amongst those whom he choses to stigmatise as 

savage,' 'heartless,' 'uneducated,^ and 'Sunday 
cock-fighters.' " 

— A Brighton gentleman has hit on an ingenious 
way of advertising his book, as appears by the fol- 
lowing letter, read at a recent meeting of the Ply- 
mouth Board of Guardians : — *' I have no doubt but 
that your committee will hail with pleasure anything 
that will have the effect of expediting the dispatch 
of public business. This, my little book, * Speec>- 



making,* is intended 10 secure by teaching public | 
speakers how to attain that lucidity— the absence of 
which in England has been deplored by Matthew 
Arnold. My object in writing is to ask if there is 
any avaikible fund for the purpose of so useful an 
aid to members. If not, I shall be happy to send 
copies gratuitously to each member on receipt of 
name and address." What a pity the author does 
not make a similar offer fo the Houses of Par- 
liament and the Courts of Law, 

— The controversy as to the exact nature of 
Darwin*s religious belief, which his arisen from the 
publication of a reply sent by him to a German 
student, has brought forward Dr. Robert Lewias, 
who, writing to the Journal of Science, says :— 
" Before concluding, I may. without violation of arjy 
confidence, mention that, both viva voce and m 
writing, Mr. Darwin was much less reticent to myself 
than in his letter to Jena. For, in answer to the 
direct question I felt myself justified, some years 
since, in addressing to that immortal expert in 
biology as to the bearing of his researches on the 
existence of an anima or soul in man, he distinctly 
stated that, in his opinion, a vital or * spiritual ' 
principal, apart from inherent somatic energy, had no 
more locus standi in the human than in the other 
races of the animal kingdom — a conclusion that 
seems a mere corollary of, or indeed a position 
tantamounj with, his essential doctrine of human and 
bestial identity of nature and genesis." 

— Have our readers any idea of the extent and 
number of the Parliamentary Debating Societies 
existing in various parts of the metropolis? It is 
to be presumed they have not ; Ibut the fact is, so 
numerous are they, that a special literature has been 
called into existence on their behalf. Lambeth, for 
instance, rejoices in a Lambeth Hansard, and 
Hackney does the^ame. Both are well got up, and 
the reporting and the speeches seem alike good. It 
may also be mentioned that Messrs. Walpole and 
Bottomley, of Chancery-lane, are preparing for pub- 
lication the "Local Pariiament Handbook," which 
is to contain in a handy form, statistical, political, 
and general information upon every subject that can 
possibly be brought forward for discussion. One of 
the special chapters of the work will be hints upon 
the formation of Parliamentary and other debating 
societies. The work will also contain a complete 
list of the various societies throughout the country 
with the nights and places of meeting, and the 
names and addresses of the secretaries. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 

S. ( 

Alison (A.). Some Account of My Life and Writings, 

2 vols. 8vo (Blackwood) 36 

Anton (P.), English Essayists, cr 8vo (Macniven) 2 
Austen (J.), Novels, "Steveoton Edition," 6 vols. 

(Bentley) 63 

Boles (G0» Anecdotes of Four-footed Friends, x»nio 

(Griffith & F«rran) ... a 

Brace (C. L.), GesU Christi, 8to (Hodder & 

Stoughton) ' xa 

Brassey (Lady), Tahiti, Stc, small 410 (S. Low k 

Co.) ai 

Burk (S. H.), Hbtorical Portraits of the Tudor 

Dipasty, Vol. 3 (Hodges) . 
Cambridge Bib'e for Schoo's — * 

1 2mo (Camb. Warehouse) .., 
Clifford (W. K.), 

millan) «• 

Colyer (F.), Pumps and I'umping Machinery, 

(Spon) 

Crawford (F. M.), Mr. Isaacs; a Tale, cr 8vo 

(Macmillan) 

Cross (C), Stanley's Summer Vi«t, x6mo (R.T. S.) 
De ijwert (G.), The Violoncello, 4to (Novello) ... 
Dugmore (C. £.), From the Mountain of the East, 

c rtvo (C. K. Paul U Co.) 

Fielden (H. S.), Short Constitutional History of 

England, crSvo (Simpkin) 

First Gift, 8ic., i6mo (K. T, S.) 

Foster (C). Siory ot the Bible, cr 8vo (Griffin) ... 
Francis (H.), The Isles of the Pacific, or 8vo 

(Cassell 8c Co.) 

Girls of Flazby, i8mo (Smith) 

Goethe's Miscellaneous TraveU, by L. D. Schmitz, 

cr8vofrfeU) 

Const on (W.), Scripture Painting- book, roy 8vo 

(Hook Society) 

Hamilicn (\\. P.), Life cf, Vol. i, 8vo (L'ngmm) 



for Schoo's— Acts of the Apostles, 

irehouse) 

Anyhow Stories, cr 8vo (Mac* 

8vo 
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Hancock (Thomas), Christ an J the People, second s. d- 

edition, cr 8vo(Hodss) — .— " **" 

Headlam (Sewari D.), Tnc Service cfHumamty. 

8vo (Hodges) * ^ 

Headlam (Mr wart D.), Priestcra't and Progress. 

s ccnd edition (Uoiiges) ••• . .— * 

Heath «R.), Historic Landmaksin the Christian 

Centuries, I ^mo<R.T.S.) .-•• •••**> * 

Henry (L. E.), WeU n?ton and Britannia Ficnch 

Treasury, lamo ( Macmillan) ... •;•..,.■•» * 
HewitJ(W.), Elementary Mechanics, €r8vo('h»hp) 3 » 

Hield (M.), Glimpses of South Amerca. cr ovo 

(Cassell&Co.) * ^ 

Hudson (E. H.), His'ory of Jews in Rome, I'.mo 

(Hodder ftStoughton) • . - 7 ** 

Tenner (S. •. Grain from the Granary, cr 8vo (Simp- 

kin* Co.) , 5 ^ 

Toly(N.),ManbeforeMeuls, cr8vo(Haul)... ...50 

Kingstoo (W. H. G.). Won from the Wave, imp. 

xnmo (Griffi h& Farram ,^- •■■ * ^ 

Lardner (P.), Samos and Samian Coit s, 8vo (Mac- 
millan) 

Leslie (E. ■. Tom the Boater, lamo (R.T.S.)... — 
Lights and Shadows Stories, of Evciyday Life, cr 

8vo (Hodges) 

Living English Poets (i88«)t 8vo ... '" ^ 

Mulhoiland (C), Naughy Miss Bunny, cr 8vo 

(W.Blackwood) ^„.-- ••• 

Nihil, a Story of the Secret Society, 8vo (Hodges)... 
Nop* (M.), Class Lessons on Euclid, Part i, cr Bvo 

• Paul) .- -••• 

Ogilvie (J.), Imperial Dictionary, Vol. 4i «*»?• ^^^ , 

(Blackie) •• 

Our Queen ; a Sketch, Ac., cr 8vo (W. Scoit) ... 
Passion Flower (A.), 2 vols, cr 8vo (MacmiUa 1 ... a 
Pearse (M. G.), Simon Jasper, cr 8xo (Wetleyan 

Conf. Office) ^ ••■ . .- 

Pri ce of the Hundred Soups, imp i6mo (Unwioj... 
Querists' Hirthday-Book <a Confrssions, &c., 4*0 

(Bryce). 
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Rule (fA.)\ The Life and Times of St. Aose m, « 
vols. 8vo (Paul) ••• ^ — 3* 

Sargent (G. A). ITio Franklins i6mo (R.T.S.) ... S 

Sanders (M.)» Matthew Dale, Farmer, a vols. cr8vo 
(Blackwood) ,^- " 

Spurgeon (C. H.). Life and Ministry, cr 8vo (W. 
Scott) ._ ••• 

Statutes of the University of Cambridge, 8vo (Cam- 
bridge Warehouse) ••• , ••: 

Stock (S-. G.), Attempts at Truth, 8vo (Trobner) 

Symes (J. E.). Theology and LVe, cr 8vo (Hodges) 

Ward (S.), Ihe Bankers of St. Hubert, a voU. cr 
8vo (Remington) .— '" 

Wa>te(W.), Demosthenes against Androtion, »c, 
cr 8vo (Cambridge Warehouse) 

Weston (J.), Dick's Holidays, 4I0 (Unwm)... ... 

Windisch (E.), Coocl<e Iiish Grammar, cr 8vo 
(Cambridge Warehouse) •_ ■•• 

Wordswoth (E.). This Worit-a-Day World, lamo 
(Hatchard) 
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•,• Any of the above works and others may he had of 
James Clarke &- Co,, X3 and 14. Fleet-street, Lomdem, 
E.C POST FRKK, for the ^ubKsh'd ^ire. 



After Drgden, 
Three Pens for three essential virtnes famed. 
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These points, united with attractions new. 
Have yielded other boons, the Phaeton and Htndoo. 
Sftmpl.* Box. with all the kinds. Is. Id, bv Post. 
•• Let those write now who never wrote before, ^ 
And those who always wrote now write the more. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Now ready at all Booksellera and Libraries. 



MB. SEBJE4NT BALLANTINE'S 

EXPEBIENCES of ft BABBISTERS CAREEB. 

A New and Bevised Edition < being the Sixth). In 

1 VOL, crown 8vo, with a Portrait. 6s. 
••Itapopularitj will be richly deaerved, not only for 
the multiplicity of ita inherent interest, its sujrgestive- 
^••«f>ta knowledge, and its genuine historical worth, 
but from the excellent lemper in which it has l^een 
written. It will take rank as one of the hooks of the 
■eason, and to this dignity itis thoroughly entitled."— 

Standard. 

SPECIAL EDITION OF 

JANE AUSTEN'S NOVELS 

(2^ Steventon Edition). 
Worked upon Dickinson's hand-made paper, in a 
special ink, hy Messrs. Spottiswoode and Co., and 

bound in white doth by Messrs. Bum. 
Sold in sets only, in six Tolnmes, large crown 8vo, 

at 63s. 
Al«o a Popular Edition in six yolumes, crown 8vo, 36s. ; 

or separately 6s. each. 
^g^Me»9rt. BENTLEY' S are the ONLr COifPLRT K 
KPTTIOKS Of Ui$$ ^ «»/«*•« H^or*«. 



IN the LAND of MISFORTUNE. 

By Lady PLOBENCE DIXIE, Author of ** Across 

Patagonia," &c. With numerous Illustrations by 

Major Fraser snd Captain C. F. Beresford, B.E., 

engraved by Whymper and Pearson. In 1 vol. 

demy 8vo, ISs. 

" Lady Florence Dixie's new book is a very lively and 

agreeable account of an excursion through the Trans- 

▼a%l and Znluland."— Freeman's Journal. 

" Very lively reading for an idle hour."- PaU MaU 
Gazette. 

BRIGHTEB BBITAIN : a Pull 

Description of Life in Northern New Zealand : with 
Chapters upon the Maories, Natural History, Pro- 
ductions, Gold Digging. Ac. With an Appendix on 
New Zealand Xiterature. By WILLIAM 
DELI8LE HAT. In 2 vols., large crown 8vo, 21s. 
" The subject has rarely been treated so weU or so 
fully."— Morning Post. 

OLD COACHING DATS : or. Boad 

Sketches in Bygone Days. By STANLEY 

HABBIS ("An Old Stager "J. With numerous 

Full-page Illustrations by John Sturgess. In 1 
vol., demy 8vo, 168. 

NOTES UPON SOME of SHAKE- 

SPE ABE'S PLAYS. By FBANCES ANNE 

(FANNY) KEMBLE. In 1 vol., demy 8vo, finely 

printed in an especial ink, 78. 6d. 

" The criticism is as true as it is beautiful."— Vanity 

Fair. ' 

IN the BlaACE POBEST. By 

CHABLES W. WOOD, Author of "Through 
Holland," " Bound About Norway." In 1 vol., 
crown 8vo, with numerous Dlustrations. 



POPXTLAE NEW NOVELS. 

JBach 8 vols., crown 8vo. 
MABY ST. JOHN. By Miss R. N. 
CABEY, Author of " Nellie's Memories." 
•• The story is a simple one, bub told with much grace 

and unsffected pathos The striking and 

original portrait of the hardworking Ea^t-end clergy- 
man is indeed a masterpiece."— John Ball. 

EVE LESTEB. By Mrs. DIEHL, Author 
of '* The Oarden of Eden." Ac. 

•• ' Eve Lester ' is distinctly above ordinary praise " 
^Graphic. 

•"Eve Lester ' is always brilliantly and sometimes 
pleasantly written."— St. James's Gazette. 

MBS. BAVEN'S TEMPTATION. By 

the Author of *• Dr. Hardy's Marriage." 
"A cleverly constructed story, tbe intricacy of 

which is not unworthy of Wilkie Collins himself."— 

Academy. 

" The interest is so weU sustained that it never flags 

lor a single page."— John BulL 

THE NOVELS OP 

BHODA BBOUaHTON. 

1. NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL- 
«. COMETH UP AS A FLO WEB. 

3. BED AS A BOSE IS SHE. 

4. GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEABT. 

5. NANCY. 

6. JOAN. 

7. SECOND THOUGHTS. 

Each Volume can be had separately, price 6«. 

RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON, 

8. NEW BUBLINGTON STBEET, 
P«blwh«rtiii Oriinarji <o HtrUajes'y tfc? Qtwn. 



JAMES NISBET & CO.'S | 

NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 



Swiss Letters and Alpine Poems. Bv 

the late FBANCES BIDLEY HAVERGAL. With 
twelve illustrations of Alpine Scenery and Flowers 
by the Baroness HfiLGA VON CBAMM. Small 
4to, cloth, extra gilt, 12s. 

The Homiletioal Library. By the Rev. 

Canon SPENCE. M.A., and the Bev. J. S. EXELL, 
M.A. Vol. I. containing Sermons appropriate for 
Advent, Christmas, and New Year. Demy 8vo, 
7s. 6d. (To be completed in 8 vols.) 

The Elder and His Friends. By the 

Bev. A. SYBUNGTON, D.D. Small crown Svo, 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Modern Hebrew and the Hebrew 

Christian. By the Bev. E. BASSIN. Crown Svo, 
cloth, 48. 6d. 

Jojrful Service : A Sketch of the Life and 
Work of EMILY , STBEATPIELD. Bv her 
SISTEB. Crown Svo, cloth, with Portrait, Ss. 

Bright and Pair. A Book for Young 
Ladies. By the Bev. GEOBGE EVEBABD, M.A. 
16mo, cloth, Is. 

The Lord's Fursebearers By Hesba 

STBETTON, Crown Svo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
A Noble Vine. By the Rev. J. Jackson 

WBAY. Crown Svo, doth, 3s. 6d. 

The Story of a Shell. A Romance of the 

Sea, with some Sea Teachings. A Book for Boys 
and Girls. B^ the Bev. J. MACDUFF, D.D. Small 
4to, cloth, with numerous Illustrations, 6s. 

A New Cheap Snilling Issue of Life of 

Our Lord for the Young. Brighter than the Sun ; 
or, Christ the Light of the World. By the same. 
In paper covers, small 4to. This is a cheap shilling 
issue of the larger work, with the same type, and 
full-page illustrationa. 

The Battery and the Boiler , or. The 

Electrical Adventures of a Telegraph Cable Layer 
By B. M. BALLANTYNE. Crown Svo, cloth, illus- 
trated, 5s. 

The Kitten Pilgrims ; or, Battles which 

all must fight. By we same. Small 4to, cloth, with 
numerous illustrations, 5s. 

Deoima's Promise. By Agnes Gibernb. 

Crown 8ro, cloth, illuatrated, 3s. 6d. 

Expelled. The Story of a Young Gentle- 
man. By BEBNABD HELDMANN. Crown Svo, 
cloth, illustrated, 5s. 

How They Did- By Grace Stebbinq. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, illustrated, 56. 

Bex and Regina. By Mrs. Marshall. 

Crown Svo. doth, illustrated, 5s. 

Nobody. By Miss Warner. Crown Svo, 
cloth, illustrated, Ss. 6d. (New Yolame of the 
" Oolden Ladder " Series.) 

Through Shadow to Sunshice. By 

Mrs. HOBNIBBOOK. Small crown 8ro, illus- 
trated, 3s. 6d. 

The Black Sheep of the Parish. By 

Lady DUNBOYNE. Crown 8?o, cloth, illustrated, 
Is. (Crown Series.) 

Mrs. Arnold. By Miss Wodehouse. Crown 

8vo, cloth, illustrated, Js. (Crown Series ) 

The Story of the Beformation, for 

CHILDBEN. By Mrs. BOWEB. Crown 8?o, cloth, 
illustrated, 98. (Crown Series.) 

Tiittle Bricks. By Darlet Dale. Crown 
8vo, cloth, illustrated, Ss. 6d. 

The Giant of the North; or, Pokings 

Bound the Pole. By B. M. BALLANTYNE, 
Author of "The Lonely Island," "Post Haste," 
kc. Crown Svo, cloth, illustrated, 5s. 

My Doggie aod I. By the same. Crown 
8vo, cloth, iUustrated, Ss. 6d. 

Dorrincourt. A Tale for Boys. By B. 

HELDMAN, crowu Svo, cloth, illastiate d, 5s. 



Boxall School. BytHesame. 

cloth, illustrated, Ss. 6d. 



Crown Svo, 



A Bright Life. Crown 8to, cloth, with 
Steel Portrait, Ss. 6d. 



Lonlon: JAMES NISBET and CO., 
21, Bcrners-street, W. 



UPAVARDS OF 

5,000 

VOLUMES 

To select from, for 

CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 

PRIZES, GIFTS, OR REWARDS, 

AT THB 

BOOK SALOONS, 

56, Old Bailey, London, E.C. 



BIBLICAL WORKS 

For Ministers and Teachers. 

STORY BOOKS 

For Boys and Girls. 

PICTURE BOOKS 

For the Little Ones. 

CHRISTMAS TEXTS 

And Illuminationb. 



NEW BOOKS 

JiTST PXTBLISHED. 



SOLOMON'S LITTLE PEOPLE : 

THE STOEY OP THE ANT. 

By JAMES CBOWTHEB. 

Profusely ninstrated. 

Crown 870, cloth boards, gilt edges. Price 2a. 6d. 

** It would be di£Bcult to imagine anytMng more likely 

to interest young people, or any information that could 

be giren to them more valuable. The anUior has don» 

his work very well."— Scotsman. 

ON ROCKY SOIL. 

A STOEY OF CHBISTIAN SOWING. 
By ANNIE OBAY. 
Crown 8to, doth boards, gilt edges. Price 3s. 6d. 
" 'thin work is well written, and has a good deal of 
dramatic force."- Scotsman. 

" Bright and animated narratire, with incidents of a 
rather thrilling kind."— Notts Guardian. 



TALES OUT OP SCHOOL. 

By BENJAMIN CLABEE. Editor of " Young 
England." 
Crown Svo, cloth boards. Price 2s. 
"These little stories are sure to find appreciativo 
readers."— Northern Whig. 



MUSICAL ANDY. 

By Bev. WM. SEINNEB. 
Crown Svo, cloth boards. Price 2s. 
" Picturesque and pathetic. It would be impossible 
not to feel mterested in it. Written with much sym- 
pathy and skill.— NoUs Daily Guardian. 



DRIFTED INTO PORT. 

A Story of School Life. 

By EDWIN HODDEE. 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards. Price Is. 6d. 

' Written in a style which is sure to find favour with 

boys. There are some sensational incidents, but they 

are founded on facts."— Northern Whig. 

NOT WORTH HIS SALT. 

OE, SAMMY'S SERVICE. 

By Mrs. CLABE, Author of '* Anthony Eer.*' 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards. Price Is. 6d. 

" A well-written little book for boys." — Scotsman. 

Complete Catalogues on application to the Trade 
Manager, 

SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
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JAMES CLARKE & CO.'S CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

The ROSEBUD ANNUAL, Comprising the Twelve monthly 

nuittbers of the Rosebud, and coRtaining Three Hundred charming Pictures, iilegantly bound in Cloth, 4s. 

** Tha BOBBBUD if one of the best puhlications of the day for the very young, and the Annual, hand omeltf hound, mnk^ a charming twlttWM."— <H««»» 

" Onimto im heen4f and opj>ropWafone8«."— Shbppibld Peer. 

" The little ones take to it like a d^tck to the water." — Cambridos lBrDBpBm>BKT Pbbss. 



We are glad to say that ve have heen entirely eatisjied vcith thia Annval. The jricturee an? i.implj Jlrst-rat^. The subjects are inteUigible to the vouingmk ooMCfty. tha 
il^sujnt ar» cUaify conceived, and the reproduction is a model of veod-euUing. The ttories alto appear to he cxceUently adapted to a juvenile twte, having chi^ e»4« »»tft inetdemts 
of daily life OMd doMoebic animals. AUogcthcTt this i» a capital book."— Acadbht. 

•• The volume of this j>retty magazine makes a very good Christmas gift. The 300 Uluslrations are of a high order of «ec«lUnc«."— MAifOKBSmr BxAMxntBi, 

A SPLENDID SIXPENNYWORTH, 

The CHRISTMAS ROSEBUD. A Special Extra Double 

Number of the Rosebud, crowded with Seasonable Pictures and Short Stories for the Little Ones. Enclosed in a specially-designed cover 
printed in colours by Edmund Evans. Price Sixpence. 

'* A rcmarfcobly pretty number 0/ a remarfcobly pratty mo^tmne. In mony /amil««« ths Bosebud t« a rare foMOnrite, t/w illMtratioiw ar« so «c*l«vt. Th» ChritlbweA 
II umJK'T in this rCTptfCl is vwrQaswngXy good."— Fbxbmak. 

" The CRBianiAB Bosbbud is an uni^M c#m*w»otio« 0/ charming letterprees and dain^ i^vziratiov. P i-, on tV? best pop^r, and is certainly th« most attractive annual^ 
Us kirA vo have swn."— IPSWiCH Prbe P&E88. 

The ROSEBUD. A Monthly Illustrated Magazine of Nursery 

Nurture and Amusement. Price Threepence. 

'* The BoflBBUD charmingly sustains its claims on the <ntPttiion» of the y^ymg people for whom the editor so ably eaters. The cngntvinge a/re a* varied in desi-jn and exctXUmt 
in vrorkmmMp ooan-g juvenile heart could wish."— Nomconfobiiist avd Ikdepbrdbitv. 

" The BotncBVi) onl^r prttfeeses to amius the ooevvants of the nursery, and this it does after a most effectvul and dslight/ul /uhion."— OBOtxtTiAV. 

** The Utterpress and ilb'strotions are all of the Iright, lively, and lai^g description thai chUdren love, and vhich camnot hnt tend to their in«tr»cfian and improtf«n«it"— 
Shsffield Post. 

With the JANUARY Number of THE ROSEBUD will be presented a beautiful double-page Picture by Mr. F. G, Catm«n, spedaUy engrared in the 
l)est style. The value of this picture alone will far exceed the price of the whole number. 



PRINTED ENTIRELY IN COLOURS. 



ELFIN LAND. By Josephine Pollard. Printed entirely m Colours 

on Finely-finished Paper. The designs in this book are all coloured, most of them printed in ten colours. One of the choicest and most artistic- 
coloured books of its kind ever published. Price, in handsome Illuminated Cover, 7s. 6d. 

" This handaomAy got-vp Christmas hook gives the impression of originality, miaintness, ar^ vigour. The oolowrod <Uii|WS orst bnyM, fretik^ and ifnm^oHive, 
just the things to appeal to the sympathy aTid ayoake the imagimatixm of an open-eyed chUd. — Cambridob Ibuspbitdsnt Prbbb. 

'* Blpdoavd beiowys to the higher order of coloured picture booke. li is large, it ie oblong, it is showy with Oluetrations in ehromo, it is mitsioal 40ith nurssry rhyviM. The 
drawing and colouriiiy are qiMtd, and the verses have a quaint simplicity and pleasant ring.'*— Bostoh " LrrBBABT Wobm)." 



CHRISTMAS RHYMES AND NEW YEARS CHIMES. 

By Mary D. Brine. Illustrated by Fine Woodcuts, from designs by clever artists, and printed on thick paper of superior quality. PHoe, in 
handsome lUuminated Covers, 6s. 

** Full of eenes, sparkle, and sunshine."— Natiobal Baptist. 

'* An attractive and beautifully iHusfrated hook for the holidays."— CsBiBTiAir at Wobk. 

" This is an «rgmsite^ iliu^rated young /olJIes' volume, to which the verse has heen contribute by an accomplished vriirr ofjvv^nile literature, and the illustrations by /«e 
clever artists,"— Shbppibld Pout. 



The "CHRISTIAN WORLD" ANNUAL, 1883. Containing 

Original Tales, by Minnie Worboise, M. S.'MacRitchik, Lucy W. Bearnb, M. Fairbridgb, and AletRox ; and Verses by J. Pbrrett and 
Elton Summers ; and Original Illustrations. Price One Shilung. 



The MORAL PIRATES, and The CRUISE of the "GHOST." 

Wi^ Twenty-five Illustrations. By W. L. Alden. Crown 8vo, Cloth, as. 6d. 
" WWimiemt boys 0/ a noutioal ttim of mind. There are plenty of illustrations."— ATHBirjcuir. 



THIRTY-SECOND THOUSAND. 

TASTY DISHES; A Choice Selection of nearly Three Hundred 

Tested Recipes for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea, and Supper. Price One Shilling. 

NEW VOLUME BY J. EWINO RITCHIE. 

EAST ANGLIA : Personal Recollections and Historical Associations. 

By J. EwiNG Ritchie (•* Christopher Crayon *'). Crown 8vo, Cloth, 400 pp., 6s. 

The "CHRISTIAN^WORLD" SPECIAL EXTRA CHRIST- 

MAS NUMBER of Sixty-Four Columns, containing Original Tales and Picture Puzzles, written expressly for the Season. Nour Ready. Price 

One Penny. 
C0VTBVT8 — MISS MEBEDITH. A Story. By Lvot Wabdbv Bbabvx. OUB CHBISTMAS BAZAAB. A Story. By MABaAJts* Soo«* MAcBiroBn. HEB 
TiASTP APPKABAKCE. moBtrafced Story. Bj Jimrn Pbbsbtt. FALSE COLOUBS. lUiwtrated Story. ^ ICr. Joboi Ll&iiB. A SEABGH FOB SAKTA O^IUS. 
ByJo8Min»BPoLLABD. CHbStmaS peace. LIGHT PBOM THE CHBISTMAS TBEE. A CHBISTMAS BALLAD. By Mn. Buns. CHBISTMAS 
PASTIME, &o. With Puzzles. ^^___^^.^_^^_^_-^__«_^_ 
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STORIES FROM THE STATE PAPERS.* 

Mr. Ewald has put his knowledge of the 
Record Office to good use, and has served 
up a very palatable oUa podrida out of 
the Calendars of State Papers. We are 
thus given light sketches of some of tlie 
more important of these records, which 
are slowly seeing the light in one form or 
other, and enabling us to revise, if not 
rewrite, history. Mr. Ewald prefaces his 
remarks on our Record Office by the 
words of Bishop Nicholson, that "Our 
stores of public records are justly 
reckoned to excel in age, beauty, correct- 
ness, and authority whatever the choicest 
archives abroad can boast of the like 
sort." This is no empty boast Mr. 
Ewald points out that on the deserted 
site formerly known as the Rolls Estate, 
and till very lately covered with mean rook- 
eries, there has been erected a stately pile 
of buildings, in which are safely enshrined 
in a worthy home these national archives 
which, for completeness and variety of 
interest, surpass anything that either 
Paris, Berlin, Madrid, or Vienna, can 
produce. Mr. Ewald tells us a curious 
tale of the neglect and indifference 
formerly shown as to the preserva- 
tion of our public documents. "Scat- 
tered about in damp cellars, tied up 
in rotten bags, lodged near explosive 
materials, freely attacked by starving rats 
out on a foraging expedition, it is as much 
a matter of wonder as for congratulation, 
that our archives have survived the 
dangers arising out of systematic neglect 
to which they were exposed.'* Here and 
there, we are told, a Sovereign or a Secre- 
tary of State turned his attention to the 
disgraceful condition in which the muni- 
ments of the kingdom were preserved, and 
a sweeping reform was announced, but 
more important matters always appear to 
have arisen at that identical moment, and 
the subject was shelved. 

Queen Elizabeth, in 1567, was one of 
the first to take steps for the orderly 
arrangement of our public Rolls, and 
rooms in the Tower were prepared for 
the reception of these parchments, but 
this order was never executed, and the 
records continued to be lodged in their 
ill-kept dens. On the accession of 
Charles II., the then keeper of the records 
in the Tower, William Prynne, implored 
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the Merry Monarch to "preserve these 
ancient records, not only from fire and 
sword, but water, moths, canker, dust, 
cobwebs, for your own and your kingdom's 
honour and service, they being such sacred 
reliques, such precious jewels, that your 
^ noble ancestors have estimated no places 
so fit to preserve them in as consecrate"8 
chapels or royal treasuries and wardrobes, 
where they lay up their sacred crowns, 
jewels, robes ; and that upon very good 
grounds, they being the principal evidences 
by which they held, supported, defended 
their crowns, kingdoms, revenues, preroga- 
tives, and their subjects their respective 
lands, lives, properties, franchises, rights, 
laws.'; 

This earnest appeal on Prynne's part 
was followed up by action and endeavours 
to draw some order out of confusion. He 
found them " buried together in one con- 
fused chaos under corroding, putrefying 
cobwebs, dust, and filth, in the dark 
comer of Caesar's Chapel in the White 
Tower." Reemployed soldiers and women 
to remove and cleanse them, and 
when the task was too much for these 
untried hands, he begged the aid of the 
clerks of his department to sort and 
arrange the documents, but it was 
too much even for them. They declined 
the tempting task, " being unwilling to 
touch the records, forfiear of fouling their 
fingers, spoiling their clothes, endangering 
their health and eyesight by their cankerous 
dust and evil scent." The energetic keeper 
had then to desist from his almost hopeless 
task, and he breaks out in the following 
classical lament, which is not without its 
comic side : '* It will require Briareus his 
hundred hands, Argus his hundred eyes, 
and Nestor's centuries of years to marshal 
them into distinct files, and make exact 
alphabetical tables of the several things, 
names, places, comprised in them." 

So the matter went on — public atten- 
tion being directed to the growing scandal 
from time to time, and occasional rakings 
being made amid the dust heap. At last, 
however, the awakening of a new and 
critical spirit, which extended into all 
branches of historical research, and which 
will not allow historians to go on, as 
Hume did, lazily quoting second-hand 
authorities when the fountain head is 
within reach, has made a call for the pub- 
lication of State papers something like a 
necessity of the age. The first demand ' 
on the public purse was to collect these | 
scattered treasures under one roof, and 



after we had so safely housed them out 
of reach of moth and damp, we had 
then to catalogue them, and finally to 
arrange thatthe more important of these 
documents should be printed at the public 
expense. 

This account of the rise of the Record 
Office, which Mr. Ewald gives us in his in- 
troductory chapter, provides an excellent 
whet to our appetite for what follows. It 
prepares us for these gleanings from our 
archives, which he gives us in these 
two volumes. It will scarcely diminish 
the reader's interest in these raw materials 
of history to know that in most cases they 
turn on events that are twice-told tales. 
They have already appeared in some or 
other of our leadmg periodicals, and they 
naturally vary in interest But it is only 
fair to say that as they range over a wide 
track of history, and bear on a great 
variety of persons and subjects, the reader 
must be hard to please who does not find 
something to rivet his attention. 

Turning to the essays in ordar, the first 
is an attempt to whitewash Henry of 
Monmouth from those tavern stains and 
Falstaffian flecks of character, which we 
fear will cling to him as long, at least, as 
Shakespere*s historical plays continue to be 
the principal authority for English history 
with all but a critical few. It is idle for 
writers like Mr. Ewald to find fault with 
us for doing as Shakespere did, and 
taking the popular version for the true 
one. The world is not going to give up 
its belief in Gad's-hill and Eastcheap, 
Falstaff and Judge Gascoign, because Mr. 
Ewald informs us that the Rolls do not 
give us an inkling of the character of the 
wild young Prince Hal. How should 
they? It seems unreasonable to ask 
human nature to make a clean sweep of 
English history in the way that we have 
parted with Roman. Mr. Froude, in the 
earlier volumes of his history, set out 
with the conscientious attempt to write 
history with the State Paper-office Re- 
cords as his solitary guide. He wrote 
one of the Oxford Essays in 1856 to 
justify this mode of proceeding. But he 
had to depart from his own rules as his 
researches went deeper. He soon saw that 
States Papers were, from the nature of 
the case, pieces justificatives^ that it was 
always one-sided — the story of the lion as 
described by the man, but never that of 
the man as described by the lion. Mr. 
Ewald would have us take it on trust. 
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with regard ' to his loose doings, that 
Prince Hal was a model heir-apparent ; 
and that he played no wild pranks with 
Sir John, or bearded the Chief Justice, or 
put on hi« father's crown when t leeplng, 
because we find no trace of this romance 
of history in our State Papers. Does he 
expect State Papers to resemble, in their 
racy anecdotes of low life in high station, 
a chronique scandakusc 1 Does he forget 
that ballads and old letters buried in 
country houses are, after all, more trust- 
worthy than the Rolls themselves for any 
incidents which detract from the dignity 
of royal personages ? Did the world ever 
know the real Louis XIV. until the Dae 
de St. Simons' memoirs saw the light, a 
generation or two after the principal 
actors in that stately pageant at Versailles 
had passed away? We do not think, then, 
that the argument e silentio weighs for 
much ; on the contrary, all that we know 
of the conduct of heirs-apparent under 
similar circumstances, goes to prove that 
the capable son of a capable sovereign is 
generaJly cut off from a public career, and 
that tb^ only vent for his pent-up energy lies 
in the direction of what is known as sowing 
his wild oats. The heir of a throne is, per- 
haps, the only instance we can think of 
in which the proverb about sowing wild 
oats is excusable. It is a case, as Man- 
deville put it in his ** Fable of the Bees," 
in which private vices may at last become 
public virtues. 

Turning to another subject, we find 
that Mr. Ewald's researches throw light on 
the sweating sickness, a form of epidemic 
only too common in those unsanitary 
times. His remarks on this subject are 
so much to the point that they deserve 
to be quoted: — 

The Sweatlniir Sleknesg. 
Towards the beginning of the sixteenth 
century a terrible malady made ita first ap- 
pearance within our island^ causing the 
greatest danger to life wherever its pesti- 
lential breath infected the multitude. The 
origin of the evil was supposed to be wrapped 
in mystery ; the disease was looked upon as 
one of those visitations which have so often 
been attributed to an offended Providence in- 
stead of to the true causes of their existence 
— the ignorance and negligence of a people as 
to the first principles of sanitary science. Illu- 
mined by the lignt of modem teaching, we 
can entertain but little doubt that the dxiaded 
sweating sickness — the Sudor Anglicus — which 
created such havoc throughout England in the 
reigns of Henry VIII. and his son, was entirely 
due to the almost Eastern condition of things 
then apparent in our system of drainage and 
Tcntilation. The houses, e?en of the great, 
harboured filth and dirt which were allowed to 
remain unremoved, and thus to exhale their 
noxious gases in fatal freedom. The narrow 
streets were the receptacles for all garbage, 
whilst open sewers on either side slowly 
rolled their contents towards a polluted river. 
Fare water for drinking purposes was scarcely 
to be had; the brewers monopolised the springs 
for thoir trade, whilst the condnitfl, whicn even 
A oentiury before the accession of bluff King 
Hal had been insufficient for the wants of the 
people, now simply mocked the requirements 



is not, therefore, surprising that men breathing 
in their own homes and out of doors a fetid 
atmosphere, with their blood heated by heavy 
consumptions of animal food, should fall easy 
victims to a pestilence which their own offen^ 
sive habits had helped to engender and en- 
courage. The subject did not escape the 
notice of one of the keenest observers of his 
day. 

«' I am frequently astonished and grieved 
(writes Erasmus to Wolsey's physician) to 
think how it is that England has been now for 
so many years troubled by a continual pesti- 
lence, especially by a deiuily sweat, which 
appears in a great measure to be peculiar to 
your country. I have read how a city was 
once delivered from a plague by a change in 
the houses, made at the suggestion of a philo- 
sopher. I am inclined to think that this also 
must be the deliverance for England. First 
of all. Englishmen never consider the asnect 
of their doors or windows ; next, tneir 
chambers are built in such a way as to admit 
of no ventilation. Then a great part of the 
walls of the house is occupied with glass case- 
ments, which admit light but exclude the air, 
and yet they let in the draught through holes 
and corners, which is often pestilential and 
stagnates there. The floors are in general 
laid with white clay, and are covered with 
rushes, occasionally removed, but so imper- 
fectly that the bottom layer is left undis- 
turbed, sometimes for twenty years, harbour- 
ing expectorations, vomitings, ale-droppings, 
scraps of fish, and other abominations not fit 
to DC mentioned. Whenever the weather 
changes a vapour is exhaled which I consider 
very detrimental to health. ... I am confi- 
dent the island would be much more salubrious 
if the use of rushes were abandoned, and if 
the rooms were built in such a way as to be ex- 
posed to the sky on two or three sides, and all 
the windows so built as to be opened or closed 
at once, and so completely closed as not to ad- 
mit the foul air through chinks ; for, as it is 
beneficial to heulth to admit the air, so it is 
equally beneficial at times to exclude it. The 
common people laugh at you if you complain 
of a cloudy or foggy day. Thirty years ago, 
if ever I entered a room which had not been 
occupied for some months, I was sure to take 
a fever. More moderation in diet, and es- 
pecially in the use of salt meats, might be of 
service ; more particularly were pubUc »diles 
appointed to see the streets cleaned and the 
suburbs kept in better order." 

One of the author's most interest- 
ing sketches is his account of Car- 
dinal Pole, who shares with Sir Thomas 
More and Bishop Fisher, of Rochester, 
the honour of being one of the three 
noble Englishmen who took the side 
of the Counter Reformation. His ac- 
count of Pole, which generally agrees 
with Froude, represents him as a pure, 
devout, and simple character, who was 
the Cato of a falling cause, and who, if 
he persecuted, only did so because 
unable to see that there was any other 
remedy than the cautery and knife for the 
mortal malady of heresy. It is easy for 
us to preach milder remedies who have 
stepped up to a higher platform of spiri- 
tual medicine for the soul's diseases. But 
Pole is not to be blamed for conceiving 
that since external unity with the Roman 
Church was the only way of salvation, it 
was kindness, and not cruelty, to cut off 
the tainted sheep of the flock, and, by 
destroying a few, so to save many. 



Mr. Ewald*s account is correct in all 
essential particulars. 

cardinal Pole. 

Among those exiles who durinir the turbu 
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lent days of the Beformatkm found a home in 
the Eternal City, none occupied a more con 
spicuous position than Beginald Pole. On his 
father's side descended from Cadwallader, the 
last of the British kings, there ran in his veins 
the proud blood of the Plantagenets from his 
mother, the ill-fated Margaret, Countess of 
Salisbury, the daughter of C^eo^ge, Duke of 
Clarence; thus by birth he was one of the 
most illustrious of the English subjects of his 
time. From his youth he had been a severe 
student, with the intellectual tastes of his 
class ; and there had proceeded from his pen 
works which had made his name honoured 
amongst the men of letters on the Contineot. 
In a dissolute age, scandal could find no fault 
in him ; destin^ for the Church, his life was 
pure, and had been throughout consistent with 
the sacred calling to which he was to belong. 
Educated at Oxford, and afterwards at Padua* 
he had thrown his whole soul into the cause» 
not 80 much of Catholicism as of the Papacy. 
He was broad and tolerant in interpreting 
certain of the doctrines of the Church of Borne 
— ^indeed, he had even been accused of heresy, 
but he permitted no discussion as to the posi- 
tion and authority of the Pope. He was a 
Papist first and a Catholic afterwards. 
Sovereigns who adhered to the creed of Bome« 
but rehised to admit the authoirity of the 
Vicegerent of Christ within thor dominions^ 
were deemed by him as outside the pale of the 
faith, and fit only for the curses of excom- 
munication. 

As an Ultramontane and an Snglishmaa* 
Beginald Pole had specially interested himself 
in the affairs of his country. To the Befor- 
mation he had no reason to be grateful. He 
had opposed the divorce of Henry VIII., had 
written a bitter treatise against it, and had 
been branded as a traitor, and a price set apon 
his head» His mother and brother had been 
imprisoned in the Tower, and had ended tbetr 
days on the scaffold. He saw Enghuid, the 
country of his birth, declaring, thn>ugh her 
Oonvooation and her Parliament, that a 
CathoUo king, wi^n his own dominions, was 
independent of the Papal power, and supreme 
over all causes and persons ecolesiasticai and 
civil. His cherished tenet had been discarded 
by his countrymen, and the ccmsequenoes 
that such repudiation entailed had not been 
slow to assert themselves. He saw England 
placed under the ban of excommunication, and 
the Catholic religion cast down from its lofty 
pre-eminence ; for Englishmen refused to pro- 
fess a creed which for^ them to acknowledge 
as Head of the Church a vindictive and brutel 
sensualist. He saw Protestantism and Atheism 
walking hand in hand over the ruins of the 
one true faith; he saw the monasteries 
and nunneries emptied of tiieir inmates, and 
their wealth and lands seised by the State ; he 
saw the poor wandering about, ignorant where 
to turn for relief, not knowing what to believe, 
and ending by swelling the ranks of the sedi- 
tious and disaffected. On all sides, plunder, 
debauchery, and treachery were li^^g low 
proud England, and making her a byword and 
reproach wherever her name was mentioned. 
** The shadows cast by the Beformation are 
already darkening the land," exclaimed the 
enthusiastic Ultramontane. 

It is touching to think of Pole and 
Mary — the Cardinal and the Queen — 
who, if not pleasant in their lives, at least 
in death were not divided. The cause 
of their success and failure was the same. 
The Queen and her cousin, who became 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 1556. after 
^ Cranmer's martyrdom, were boUi didtt- 
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hig in health, Mary on account of the 
slights put on her by her Spanish hus- 
band, whose marriage with her was one of 
mere policy, and Pole on account of the 
slights put on him by the Pope, who 
actually superseded him in his Legatine 
authority by an ignorant friar, one Peto, 
who had been the Queen's confessor. 
By a sad coincidence, Pole sickened and 
died, actually within a few hours of the 
death of Mary, and so was spared the 
bitterness of seeing all his hopes of 
Catholic reaction in England brought to 
an untimely end. Mr. Ewald gives us 
an interesting letter from Monsignor 
Priuli, the Cardinal's friend and secretary, 
which Mr. Rawden Brown has extracted 
from some Venetian archives, and which 
throws a singular light on a litde-known 
chapter of English history. The edifying 
end of Pole reminds us of honest 
Griffiths* account of the end of another 
Cardinal — the Great VVolsey. 
Pole's End. 

" I wrote to your Magnificence last week/* 
writes the Monaignor Priuli, the bosom friend 
of Pole and his confidential secretary, to his 
brother Messer Antonio, " that the most 
serene Queen's life was in danger, and also 
that of my Bight Eeverend Lord likewise, 
since when it has pleased God so to increase 
the malady of both one and the other, that on 
the 17th inst., seven hours after midnight, the 
Queen passed from this life, and my right 
Beverend Lord foUowed her at seven o'clock 
on the ereuing of the same day, and each 
departed with such pietj as might have been 
expected from persons who had led such lives. 
During their sickness they confessed them- 
selves repeatedly and communicated most 
devoutly, and two days before their end they 
each received extreme unction, after which it 
seemed aa if they rallied and were much com- 
forted, according to the fruit of that holy 
medicine. Although two days previously it 
had been intimated to his Bight Beverend 
Lordship that there was scarcely any hope of 
the most serene Queen's recovering from her 
infirmibj (this being done in order that the 
news of her demise coming leas suddenly 
might prove less grievous to him), neverthe- 
less after the event it was thought well to 
delay its announcement until his Lordship 
should be more composed. Though bv no 
means it could have been long deferredy yet 
in contradiction to this project one of our 
country people told it him, on hearing which, 
after remaining silent for a short while, he 
then said to his intimate friend, the Bishop of 
St. Asaph, and to me, who were present, that 
in the whole course of his life nothing had ever 
yielded him greater pleasure and contentment 
than the contemplation of God's providence as 
displayed in his own person and in that of 
others ; and that in the course of the Queen's 
life and of his own he had ever remarked a 

great conformity, as she, like himself, had 
een harassed during so many years, for one 
and the same cause, and afterwards, when it 
pleased God to raise her to the throne, he had 
greatly participated in all her other troubles 
entailed by that elevation. He also alluded 
to their relationship, and to the great simi- 
larity of their dispositions, and to the great 
confidence which her Majesty demonstrated 
in him, saying that besides the immediate 
mischief which might result from her death, 
he could not but feel deep grief thereat ; yet, 
by God's grace, that same faith and reliance 
on the Divine Providence which had ever com- 
forted him in all his adversities greatly con 
^led him likewise in this so grievous a catas- 



trophe. He uttered these words with such | 
earnestness that it was evident they came from 
his very heart, and they even moved him to 
tears of consolation at perceiving how our 
Lord Gk>d, for such a wound received at such 
a moment, had granted a balm so valid and 
efficacious, and which might soothe not only 
himself but also all who loved him. His 
Bi^ht Beverend Lordship then remained 
quiet and silent for about a quarter of an 
hour; but though his spirit was gpreat, the 
blow nevertheless having entered into his flesh, 
brought on the paroxysm earlier and with 
more intense cold than he had hitherto expe- 
rienced, so that he said he felt this would be 
his last. He therefore desbed that there 
might be kept near him the book containing 
those prayers which are said for the dying. 
He then had vespers repeated as usual, and I 
the complin, which part of the office yet I 
remained for him to hear ; and this was about 
two hours before sunset, having on this very 
same morning heard mass also, as was his 
daily custom. And, in fine, it was evident 
that as in health that saintod soul was ever 
turned to God, so likewise in this long and 
troublous infirmity did it continue thus until 
his end, which he made so placidly that he 
seemed to sleep rather than to die." 

It was not long before the English Catholics, 
who L'stoned to the cheers which ushered in 
the accession of Elizabeth, were made to see 
that the "Holy Mission" of Cardinal Pole 
had proved itself a grievous failure, and that 
a religion founded by force and built up by 
persecution is a vain and unstable thinff, only 
requiring the terrorism that established it to 
be withdrawn to fall in swift ruin to the 
ground. 

Several of the remaining sketches de- 
serve notice here, but our space is ex- 
hausted. The account of the early years 
of Elizabeth, of the rebellion of Essex, of 
the defeat of the Armada, of the Gun- 
powder Plot, and the murder of Overbury 
by Carr, the unworthy favourite of 
James L, would repay perusal. That on 
the massacre of Amboyna, and the story 
of the Lancashire witches, refer to some 
of the bye-paths of history which are still 
less known ; but whether on the highway 
or on these side paths, Mr. Ewald is equally 
at home, and generally has some fresh 
light to throw on history from the study 
of the State Papers. We can only com- 
mend this use of leisure by an official who 
has exceptional opportunities of getting at 
documents of the highest importance. 
May we, in conclusion, offer Mr. Ewald a 
word of advice, which is, to concentrate 
his researches on some epoch of history 
which calls for fresh investigation. He 
could not do better than follow up Mr. 
Gardiner in the same way that Mr. 
Gardiner has followed up Froude, and 
carry the story of English history on from 
the Reformation to the Revolution, taking 
it up at the point where Mr. Gardiner 
leaves off, in the same way that Mr. 
Gardiner's narrative begins at the point 
where Mr. Froude ends his researches at 
the death of Elizabeth. 



The new volume of the Antiquary will contain 
a ser iei of articles on the coins of various nations 
by R. Stuart Poole, Barclay V. Head, H. H. Grue- 
ber, C. F. Keary, Percy Gardner, and Stanley Laoe. 
Poole. Also a series on "Ancient Ecclesiastical 
Household f ormture and Utensils." 



A BEGGAR'S LIFE.* 

A CURIOUS career has been that of Mr. 
James Burn, and one the narrative of 
which will well repay perusal, albeit it is 
not a little spun out and overdone with 
reflections. Never did a man commence 
the battle of life under greater disadvan- 
tages. His earliest recollections seem to 
commence in 1804, in the old town of 
Dumfries, where his mother was earning 
her bread by carding hatters\ wool. In a 
little while he was provided with a step- 
father, a retired warrior, who was an in- 
curable drunkard and a rigid Roman 
Catholic The family seemed to have 
been ever on the tramp, the mother aim- 
ing to do business as a pedlar, while the 
father exercised diligently the trade of a 
beggar, pure and simple. Our hero seems 
to have accompanied his stepfather, and, 
owing to the love of drink of the latter, 
withm the short space of two years he 
had been an inmate of every jail in the 
South of Scotland. The mother seems 
to have been continually earning a trifle, 
and as soon as the family were in a way 
of becoming really comfortable the gallant 
stepfather took to a fit of drinking, which 
reduced them all to low-water mark again. 
The floggings the poor boy got were innu- 
merable, as were his escapes from drown- 
ing and the other maladies to which flesh is 
heir. ''Poor father," writes our author 
of his step-father, "there never was a 
man in the world with a better set of 
good intentions, but, as a set-oflf to these 
unfinished virtues, he possessed a stock 
of evil ones, which were like Pharaoh^s 
lean kine — they continually devoured the 
good ones. Being a creature of impulse, 
his whole life was a continued round of 
sinning and repenting, and I firmly believe 
that he was as honest in his resolves of 
amendment as he was industrious in 
crushing his good intentions. In con- 
sequence of his frequent rounds of dissi- 
pation he was subject to fits of delirium 
tremens. At that time I had no idea of 
the cause of this fearful malady, and, as a 
consequence, was often frightened nearly 
out of my life." Another of our author's 
earlier recollections was that of the 
infamous Press-gang. ** While lodging in 
a cellar," he writes, "in one of the slums 
beside George's Dock, Liverpool, I saw a 
working man dragged out of bed from his 
wife and family, and I can never forget 
how the poor woman frantically clung to 
her husband in an agony of desperation, 
and how the savages beat her off, and 
mocked her womanly sufferings." As one 
reads these records of the good old times, 
one feels that, bad as things are, and great 
as are the hardships of the poor, we havp 
very much improved since then. 

Up to 181 2 our author and his family 
had travelled over nearly the whole of 

• Uin«s Hum. the Beggar Boy. An Autobiography 
relating to the Numerous Trial*, Struggles, an 1 Vicisi-si- 
tudes of a Strangely Cheqmred Life, with G impses of 
English Social, Commercial, and Politic -1 History durint 
Eighty Years. London : Redder and Stoughton. iMa. 
7s. 6d. 
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England, Wales, and Scotland, sometimes 
in the capacity of beggars, and at others 
as itinerary dealers. In the severe 
winter of 1 8 13- 14 they seem to have 
suffered, as was to be expected, from the 
cold, and to have had some narrow 
escapes. Most of the time was spent in 
the borderland between England and 
Scotland, where the people were a very 
unsophisticated class, and where the 
beggar was treated kindly, and'plentifuUy 
supplied with food, besides being well 
lodged in the bam or byre. At that time 
the people of the Border were proverbial 
for their superstitious notions, and many 
were the tales of ghosts and witches, of 
blood and murder, with which our little 
traveller was regaled in the chimney-nook 
of a moorland farmhouse on a winter's 
night. In 181 5 our author gets employed 
as a cow-l^d. Thence he was taken to 
Ireland^ and put under the care of his real 
father, who was in no position to find food 
for an extra mouth. His trade was that 
of a corduroy-maker, and our author 
was set to minding bobbins. But 
he had no love for his father, and 
he was glad to make his escape to 
Scotland, and thence to the Borderland, 
where he had spent the few happy hours 
he had known. However, his mother 
found him, and he was persuaded to give 
up a situation he had taken, and again to 
recommence his wandering life with her. 
This, however, did not last long, and he 
and his brother started on their own ac- 
count. Next we find him with a " cheap 
John," then haymaking and harvesting, 
then trying a sailor's life, and in that 
capacity making a voyage from Liverpool 
to London. Thence he tramped back to 
Hexham, and got himself apprenticed to 
a hatter, and in due time married, when he 
was earning as much as ten shillings a 
week. About the same time, also, a friend 
presented him with the " Chevalier's Life 
of Cyrus," in the appendix to which was 
the heathen mythology, and that seems to 
have been the turning-point of his intel- 
lectual career. His step-father had taught 
him to read. " I had now," he writes, ** a 
continual craving to pry into the mysteries 
of literature ; heretofore the glorious world 
of man's thoughts had been a sealed book 
to me, and I longed most ardently to 
hold communion with those master 
minds who had scattered the beautiful 
flowers of their intelligence in the garden of 
humanity." The intellectual impulse was 
again to be still further stimulated by poli- 
tics. Times were bad in many parts of 
the country, the working classes were in a 
fearful state of suffering — agrarian fires 
were nightly heard of, meetings were held 
for Reform in all our great towns such as 
Birmingham, Manchester, Leeds, Edin- 
burgh, and Glasgow. In that latter town 
our author was elected to represent the 
hatters at the general meeting of Reform 
delegates to be held in Scotland. His 
maiden speech at the first general meeting 
he attended, got him placed on the Central 



Committee. "Here, then, I got," he tells 
us, " into the Gulf Stream of political agita- 
tion, and was carried on with amazing 
velocity. I was seized with a wild enthu- 
siasm and at the time became politically 
mad ; my pride, too, was flattered by being 
made a leader in the camp of the people." 
The wonder is how a man should have 
sunk so low as he did after this. In our 
time the people's leaders are not badly 
paid. It is to be feared, with all his clever- 
ness, the author never knew how to take 
care of Number One. Indeed this is the one 
great fact that comes clearly out in this 
biography. In the new world — where he 
went in search of fortune — beseems neverto 
have prospered It is better, we are told, 
to be born to be lucky than rich. Our 
author seems to have been bom to be 
neither the one nor the other. Instead, 
he asks us to note the energy of 
his character, which saved him in early 
life from the twofold temptations of 
poverty and bad company, and which 
enabled him to weather the storms of ad- 
versity in his later years. But one thing, 
evidently, he lacked, and that is, the 
talent for getting on. Many of his com- 
mercial failures, he tells us, have arisen 
from pure want of caution. One would 
have thought that would have been the 
first lesson learnt from the way in which 
he has been knocked about in the world. 
But his publication of his autobiography 
seems to have brought him many friends 
who were able and willing to aid him. 
He has been assisted by the Royal 
Society of Literature, and he was so 
fortunate as to get into a Government 
Department for a while. Then he was 
employed by the Great Eastern Railway, 
and stationed in Ipswichi where, he tells 
us, he was made a member of the Gentle- 
man's Club, and was enabled to enjoy the 
society of the first men of the place. If 
the morning of his life was stormy and 
eventful, he really seems to have had 
little to complain of in his later years. 
One thing comes out very clearly, and 
that is the advantage of keeping up 
appearances. " It is worthy of note," he 
tells us, and we quite agree with him in 
this respect, " that from my boyhood up- 
wards I have always been taken for some- 
thing better than I am. I mean that I 
have been looked upon as a person who 
had been brought up in respectable cir- 
cumstances." Such is really the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter as regards the 
autobiography of the " Beggar Boy." The 
absence of all religious reference makes 
this a deeply interesting study. In no 
case does he seem to have come in con- 
tact with the religious element. Perhaps, 
as his real father was a Cameronian, and 
his step-father a Papist, religion in early 
life was presented to him in no very at- 
tractive form. As a rule, the Church 
claims to be the saviour of the waifs and 
strays of society. In the case of the 
" Beggar Boy " the Church seems to have 
exercised no beneficial influence what- 



ever. Religious teaching in no form 
seems to have come in his way. Nor appa- 
rently does he seem to have been externsdly 
much the worse for the want of it. He 
was in all respects temperate, industrious, 
a clean liver, and yet an unfortunate man. 
He is, as is to be expected, in hb old age 
a little fussy. His book would have 
been twice as good had it been 
half as large. Of his stories some of 
the most amusing are those relating to 
SmanrllBir on the Border. 
I could almost fill a yolume with the 
numerous smuegling incidents I have wit- 
nessed ; the following, howeTer, will giye a 
good idea of the dangers consequent upon the 
calling, and the reckless daring character of 
those engaged in it. When I was in Belling- 
ham there were two families who ostensiblj 
made their living by carrying coals into Soot- 
land from the neighbouring pits upon pack- 
horses. And the parties had as many as 
thirty of these animals. This business could 
only be followed in the summer season in con- 
sequence of there being no regular roads ; the 
country over which they had to travel was all 
moor land, and the horses were allowed 10 feed 
by the way. One of the men who followed 
this business was named Tumbull, and it 
was pretty well made known to the initiated 
that he made more money by smuggling than 
by coal-carrying. Mr. Gash, the exciseman* 
had long had his eye .upon this person, but 
never could catch him in the act. Tumbull 
knew his kind intentions towards him, and 
determined to gi^e him an opportunity of 
serving his master. Upon a spedfied 
day and hour Tumbull was to be found in a 
certain locality in the act of bringing his 
cargo into the vUlage. Qash swallowed the 
bait, and acted upon the information. The 
place where Tumbull was to be found was a 
secluded lane rather better than two mileo 
from the village. According to the advice in 
the information, Qtiah. met hu man with a five- 

gdlon cask slung over his shoulder in a sack, 
e made the seizure in due form, after which 
be invited Tumbull to carry the prize to its 
destination. The smuff^ler was, however, too 
much a man of the world to oomply with the 
<3zciseman's good intentions. He therefore 
allowed him the honour of bearing the prize 
home upon his cwn Herculean shoiudcrs. The 
day was very warm, and when Gash arrived 
in the village the perspiration was running off 
him. They were met by a number of inhabi- 
tants, who were always ripe for a row. In 
passing to his own house the exciseman had 
to go close by the door of Tumbull. When 
they arrived at this point TurnbuU very civilly 
requested Gash to prove his prize before giving 
himself any more trouble. He was morally 
certain as to the contents of the cask ; but, as 
a mere matter of courtesy, he laid down his 
load, and, taking a gimlet from his pocket* 
he spiked the keg. The result of this kindly 
compliance was, perhaps, the most morti^ng 
to him of any circumstance during his long 
life. Instead of a stream of pure mountain 
dew following the perforating instrument, one 
of unreduced butter-milk met his astonished 
gaze. The laugh and the cheers which followed 
were loud and long. 

On one occasion our author had to pay 

the penalty of the law. We tell the story 

as he tells it, in his own words, as it 

seems to us, as it did undoubtedly to hlna, 

A Case of Peculiar Hardship. 

After I had been in Hexham a few weeks, 
the Northumberland Militia was about being 
raised. At that time the men required wt>re 
balloted for. Several militia societies were 
then in existence, and when any of the mem- 
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bers were drawn Bubstitutes were paid for 
out of the funds. Some of my acquaintances 
persuaded me to take the bounty. I was then 
beneath the standard. This, to me, apparent 
difficulty was got over by a young man, a 
taiIor« who made me all right by padding my 
stocking soles. I daresay I am not the first 
who has been elevated to the army by fictitious 
means. I passed the doctor, and was duly 
attested to serre my king and country accord- 
ing to the conditions. My bounty was nine 
pounds. The first thing I did was to purchase 
a few shirts and other necessaries I Rtood in 
need of. I then laid out six pounds in the 
purchase of tea ; I had been advised to this 
step by several of my friends. With this 
stock I was on a fair way to become a regular 
travelling merchant. I was then certainly in 
a better position than I had ever been during 
my whole life ; I was full of hope, and saw 
before me a bright future ; and in all my cal- 
culations my sweet little mistress came in for 
her ideal share. The fortune and pleasures 
which I had conjured up in my sanguioe 
imagination were doomed to share the 
same fate as those of the young man in the 
•"Arabian Nights." Just as I was about 
tasting of the sweets of fortune's cup, it was 
ruthlessly dashed from my lips. I took my 
cargo of tea upon my back, only dreaming of 
the pleasant reception I should meet with 
from my old acquaintances among the country 
farmers. I was respectably dressed, and was 
sure of having my honest endeavours well 
supported. When I had got about two miles 
on the road, I met a gentleman going into 
the town. He inquired what I had in my 
bundle. Without the least suspicion I told 
him. ^ He then asked me to let him see my 
permit. I did not so much as understand the 
nature of such a document ; so, seeing that I 
could not oblige him in this matter, he said he 
would be under the necessity of seizing it in the 
name of the king. Tho truth of the matter now 
flashed upon my mind like a death knell. My 
poor heart became full, and I felt a choking 
sensation about my throat. For some 
moments I could not speak. When I had time 
to think, I thought I was doomed to misery. 
Again desolation stared me in the face. I 
mentallv resolved that I had been better 
struck dead by some invisible power than be 
for ever thus the sport of a wild and hapless 
fortune. Whatever I thought, I said no- 
thing; the fellow asked mo to carry the 
parcel back into the town, for which act of 
condescension he gave me a shilling. 

Having thus introduced the " Beggar 
Boy " to our readers, we trust they will be 
induced to make a further study of his 
life and times. 



A RECTOR OF THE LAST CENTURY.^ 
In this nineteenth century, with its hasty 
onward tramp, its unresting energy and 
its contempt of everything that is not 
"earnest," it is a difficult but pleasant task 
to realise the leisurely lives led by our 
forefathers of the eighteenth century. 
What a vast difference between the pace, 
mental and physical, of the two periods. 
How comparatively simple a thing living 
must have been in the days when the 
steam engine and the telegraph were not, 
and people could afford to spend long, 
delightful days in performing a journey on 
a stage-coach. Naturally, there is another 
side to this matter, but just now we prefer 
not to see it. On th e contrary, we are 

• A Couotry ClcrfyuMui of tho Sighteenth Century. 
J oho Muxray. 9s. 



rebellious. Why should we be condemned 
to rush along in this eager crowd, breath- 
less and leisureless, so desperately in 
earnest, so eager to achieve definite 
results ? Are there not other generations 
who will step in to fill up our vacant places 
and carry on our work or perform that 
which we leave undone? With Jean 
Ingelow we cry : — 

Where is our leisure ? Give us rest. 

Where is the quiet we possessed ? 

and answer to our own question : — 

If leisure is— but, ah 1 'tis not — 
'Tis long past praying for, God wot ; 
The fashion of it men forgot. 
About the age of chivalry. 

Yet a little^later, even within the last 
hundred years, one man, at least, revelled 
in the placid, unhasting tranquillity of a 
life as nearly his own ideal as man could 
wish, and Mr. Richard Twining has done 
real service in bringing before the restless 
thought of the day this record of a blame- 
less, simple, studious life that found leisure 
to live itself out in calm and beautiful 
proportion. The Rev. Thomas Twining, 
some time Rector of SL Mary's Colches- 
ter, and author of a valuable work on 
" Aristotle on Poetry " was born in 1735, 
and was intended by his father for his own 
business, that of tea-dealer. The lad, 
however, was so manifestly unfit by 
natural taste for business life, that he 
was sent to Cambridge and permitted 
to indulge his passion for literary 
pursuits. A successful student, he was in 
1760 elected a Fellow of his college. His 
residence at the university was shortened 
inconsequence of his marriage, and he 
finally settled at Fordham, near Col- 
chester, where, for nearly thirty years, he 
spent ** the happiest years of his life '* in 
the old, irregular, but sufficiently conve- 
nient parsonage. " His study," says his 
half-brother—" the room in which he spent 
the most part of his time — was extremely 
cheerful and pleasant, looking into a 
garden of sweets. During his long resi- 
dence in this place, his favourite pursuits 
were rarely interrupted. Few men, I 
believed, possessed or enjoyed complete 
tranquillity more than he did.'' And beside 
enjoying it, this enviable rector really pos- 
sessed the tranquillity he appreciated His 
wife, a former fellow-student under his 
old tutor, evidently shared his literary 
sympathies, and her good sense kept him 
from domestic harassments. At Cam- 
bridge he made two or three friendships 
which endured throughout his life, 
doubtless sustained by the regular cor- 
respondence upon which he insisted, 
and to which his own contributions were 
so full of charm. Dr. Burney, too, 
the father of the author of " Cecilia,'' 
was a personal friend and frequent cor- 
respondent. With true good taste, Mr. 
Twining has permitted the subject of his 
book to speak entirely for himself by means 
of the abundant letters which have been 
carefully preserved. In addition to, and 
almost predominating over his scholarly 



attainments, the Rev. Thomas Twining 
was an enthusiastic and learned lover of 
music In his letters this taste develops 
itself in quaint similitudes and musical 
illustrations. Discussions and arguments 
on ancient music, supported by Greek and 
Latin quotations, abound. No gift calls 
forth such genuine pleasure as a new 
musical specimen of some master beloved 
or some news from the musical world. 
This broad-minded parson attended the 
opera when occasion offered, and was 
learned on harmonies and counterpoint 

In thanking Dr. Burney for his kind 
assistance in forwarding a new pianoforte, 
he draws a lively contrast between it and 
his older harpsichord and tells how in cer- 
tain moods the harpsichord suits him the 
better, ** but as soon as ever my spirit 
wakes, as soon as my heart-strings catch 
the gentlest vibration, I swivel me round 
incontinently to the pianoforte." In one 
letter he tells about his recent 
Fiddle Mania. 

I have lately had a sort of fiddle mania upon 
roe, brought on by trying and comparing 
different Stainers, Cremonas, &c. I belieye 
I hare got possesion of a sweet Straduariu8« 
which I play upon with much more pleasure 
than my Stainer ; partly because the tone is 
sweeter^ mellower, rounder^ and partly because 
the stop is longer. My Stainer is undersized ; 
and on that account less valuable, though the 
tone is as bright, piercing, and full, as of any 
Stainer I ever heard. Yet when I take it up 
after the Straduarius, it sets my teeth on edge. 
The tone comes out plump, all at once. There 
is a comfortable reserve of tone in the Strad- 
uarius, and it bears pressure, and you may 
draw upon it for almost as much tone as you 
please. I think I shall bring it to to«rn with 
me, and then you shall hear it. 'Tis a battered 
shattered cracky, resinous old blackguard, but 
if every bow that ever crossed its strings from 
its birth had been sugared instead of resined, 
more sweetness could not come out of its belly. 

It is interesting to read the frequent 
references to the literature of the eigh- 
teenth century as it affected a contempo- 
rary critic of adequate authority. One 
charming letter to Dr. Burney describes 
the effect of Miss Burney*s novel, the 
well-known "Cecilia." We are tempted 
to quote the letter almost entire. 
Miss Barney's ** CedUa.'* 

I need not tell you that I gobbled up 
'• Cecilia " as soon as I could get it from my 
library. I never knew such a piece of work 
made with a book in my life. It has drawn 
iion tears down cheeks that were never wetted 
by pity before ; it has made novel-readers of 
callous old maiden ladies who have not for 
years received pleasure from anything but 
scandal. Judge, then, what effect it has had 
upon the young and the tender-hearted. I 
know two amiable sisters at Colchester, sen- 
sible and accomplished women, who were found 
blubbering at such a rate one morning. The 
tale had drawn them on till near the hour of 
an engagement to dinner, which they were 
actually obliged to put off, because there was 
not time to recover their red eyes and swelled 
noses. The person who caught them in this 
pathetic pickle was alarmed at their appear- 
ance, and thought of nothing less than of 
some domestic calaTiity. As to myself, 
"Cecilia" has done just what she pleased 
with me. I laughed and cried (for I am one 
of the blubberers) when sjie bade me. How 
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do I like itP Much, very much indeed — 
better, I think, than " E7elina/' on the whole. 
(Here follows a bright oritical dissertation on 
the style and characters.) We have a circu- 
lating library at Colchester, and the bookseller 
tells me there is such a scrambling for 
" Cecilia." Mrs. T. was so much pleased with 
it that she read it twice in a breath. At soon 
as she had finished she began again. Who 
will read our histories of music and our com- 
mentaries upon Aristotle at this rate ? 

Dr. Johnson's ** Lives of the Poets *' 
comes in for some thoughtful and just 
criticism, and the hearty ** bookishness '* 
of the literary man is manifest in gushes 
of extasy over some rare volumes bought 
at an auction, mingled with laments over 
treasures lost through lack of means, and 
entreaties to "see if No. 4,417 or 4418 
(if not too fine) are to be had ; if these are 
gone, let me have 1,915, Horapollinis, 
&c. If all are flown, I sulk, and will look 
no further." The irrepressible humour 
of this learned scholar is simply delightful. 
He overflows with genial fun, and turns a 
joke in the midst of the most abstruse dis- 
cussion or serious literary gossip. Sud- 
denly, in the midst of a critique upon 
Swift, he breaks out with a comic en- 
treaty, " Pray now, agree with me about 
all this. Your hand, your hand, I will 
have your hand You do love Swift, now 
don't you ? Ay, ay, I knew it And yet, 
can you possibly love an ill-natured man ? 
No. ErgOf Swift was not an ill-natured 
man!" 

Apropos of the Lord Gordon riots, he 
moralises over the folly of the whole thing. 
•* Here are a parcel of fanatical, perse- 
cuting Papal Protestants who would treat 
all the Papists in the kingdom as bad 
subjects and dangerous men, because they 
would be so, if their conduct was per- 
fectly consistent with the spirit of their 
religion, or rather what was once the 
spirit of it. . . . Oh, and so your friend 
has been pushing towards the legislative 
line, and has not succeeded, I hear. It 
seems he is a patriot ; if so, I cannot be 
sorry, for we have patriots enough. It is 
a grievous thing for this poor country that 
so many people love it ! *' 

Almost the only events in this peaceful 
life were the occasional journeyings to visit 
friends in various parts of England and 
Wales. A hearty lover of natural scenery, 
Mr. Twining records his impressions of 
the lovely scenery of some portions of 
Lancashire and Yorkshire with a vividness 
almost startling. The coach route from 
Huddersfield to Elland struck him par- 
ticularly, and after describing it in glowing 
language to his brother he ends thus. 
{Thanks f«r Natural Bcaatjr. 

A little gleam of sunshine, through an open- 
ing cloud at the extremity of a long vale on 
the left^ came stealing along, till by slow 
degrees the whole valley and the town were 
illuminated, part of the surrounding bills still 
remaining in shade and forming a sort of black 
frame to this bright and beautiful picture. I 
never felt anything so fine. I shall remember 
it, and tbank Qod for it, as long as 1 live. I 
am sorry I did not think to say grace after it. 
Are we to be grateful for nothing but beef and 



pudding P—to thank God for life, and not for 
happiness P 

Perhaps these delightful letters may ap- 
pear too entirely on secular subjects as the 
production of a clergyman, but it is to be 
remembered that they are a portion only 
of the Rector's correspondence and ad- 
dressed chiefly to literary friends. In the 
brief memoir by his half-brother it is em- 
phatically recorded that in the habits of 
his life, and in the performance of all the 
duties of a clergyman, he was exemplary. 
An unaffected piety, great suavity of 
manners, and an irreproachable life ob- 
tained for him the love and confidence of 
his parishioners. Such a record says much 
for a clergyman at a time when the re- 
sponsibilities of the clerical position 
weighed far more lightly than they do now, 
and it adds the finishing touch of pleas- 
antness to one of the most enjoyable 
volumes of the season. 



ROYAL DUKES AND PRINCESSES.^ 

When a writer dedicates his book to an 
Earl, and dates it from the Athenaeum, it 
is clear that the public will expect much ; 
and no one can doubt, after the perusal 
of these volumes, that Mr. Percy Fitz- 
gerald has given them much; and that 
really seems to be all that Mr. Fitzgerald 
means by authorship. It is quantity, not 
quality, which he prefers. Whether the 
judicious will be of his way of thinking, we 
more than doubt. At any rate, the critic 
will see little to admire in these volumes, 
made up of unconscionable extracts with 
which he is familiar, and jumbled toge- 
ther in the most extraordinary fashion. 
With a view to the size of the book, Mr. 
Fitzgerald commences by giving us in 
the first volume the recital of the story of 
George III. and his brothers. Of course, 
we ask why he begins there. If his sole 
idea of a book is its size, why not com- 
mence with the Georges who first came 
to England ? It is true nothing new can 
be said about them, but at the same time 
it is clear that in that Mr. Fitzgerald 
would see rather an advantage. He de- 
lights in what is old. He gloats on a 
familiar passage as if he had made an im- 
mense discovery, and fancies he is an author 
merely because he has strung together 
some hundreds of pages reprinted verbatim 
et literatim from other and cleverer men 
than himself. A little industry is all that 
makes up his idea of authorship. This 
life of George IV. was compiled 
in this way. A similar remark applies 
to his history of the English stage, 
and this last performance is on the 
same lines. Authorship of this kind 
is a disgrace rather than a glory, and 
if the people of England support it, so 
much the worse for them. If this kind of 
paste-and-scissors work constitutes author- 
ship, it is time for men of intelligence to 



• The Royal Dukes and Princesses of the Family of 
George III. A View of Court Life and Manners Dor 
Seventy Years. By Percy Fitzgerald. In Two Volumes, 
London : Tinsley Brothers. 45*. 



abandon the craft and wait till the Board 
Schools have reared a new class of readers 
of higher taste and mental calibre. Mr. 
Fitzgerald gives as his reason for publica- 
tion, the interest with which the life of 
George IV. has been received. It \% 
to be regretted that the reading public 
should thus be accountable for Mr. Fitz- 
gerald's authorship, and should thus be, as 
it were, partakers in his folly, so far as to 
induce him to give an account of the 
less-known brothers and sisters of that 
model monarch. Mr. Fitzgerald knows 
that it is impossible to write the lives 
of the royal Princes except in the 
false style of the writer of the Court 
Circular or of the ordinary newspaper 
panegyrists. They live in an unreal 
world, are fed with unreal praise, and 
the sooner they are allowed to pass 
into oblivion the better for the manners 
and morals of the British public. Even 
good old George III. is treated in the same 
unreal fashion. When he was a young 
man he was smitten with lady Sarah 
Leonox. Mr. Fitzgerald calls that a 
romance. It was as simple and common- 
place an affair as could well be imagined. 
Take, again, the cock-and-bull story of 
George III. and the beautiful Quakeress. 
Mr. Fitzgerald says that there can be no 
doubt but that the leading incidents are 
true. Mr. Fitzgerald first speaks of 
Hannah Lightfoot. Then he calls her 
Miss Wheeler, who was nominally married 
to a grocer, from whom she was carried 
off; but when Mr. Thoms deals with the 
story he quite acquits George III. of any 
such romance. The king himself denied 
that he was ever mixed up in such affairs. 
Mr. Fitzgerald, however, doubts his 
Majesty's word. The reader asks, Why 
are these incidents referred to ? We reply, 
For the purpose of filling up the lKK)k. 
The reference to Lady Lennox enables 
him to fill three pages with a letter from 
her to Mr. George Selwyn, and to per- 
petrate a blunder. The lady in question 
married the father of the gallant Sir 
Charles— not the brother, as Mr. Fitz- 
gerald writes. 

As an illustration of the way in which 
the book is spun out, Mr. Fitzgerald men- 
tions that in 1762 the Due de Ninervois 
arrived as Ambassador in London. The 
fact has no interest whatever, but the Due 
had to spend the night at Canterbury, and 
was there charged very exorbitantly. To 
say so simply is not Mr. Fitzgerald's way. 
He has got to spin out his book, and so 
he gives the details as follows : — 

Tea, coffee^ and chocolate JiX 4 

Sapper for self and servants ... 15 16 

Bread and Beer 3 

Fruit 2 16 O 

Wine and Punch 10 8 8 

Wax candles and charcoal 3 

Broken glass snd china 2 10 

Lodging 1 7' O 

Tea, coffee, and chocolate, for twelve 

persons 2 O 

Chaise and horse for stage 2 16 O 

^ JW4ie 8 
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In a work on tavern charges the bill is 
relevant enough. It is manifestly inserted 
here merdy to fill another page. Perhaps, 
in one sense, this book is a sign of the 
times, and may be considered a reaction 
against the spiteful things Thackeray wrote 
about the Georges. It may be that they 
were not the wisest of mankind, but they 
did well as times were. George III. was 
popular, and that may be accepted as a 
fair indication that he hit the prevailing 
feeling of the time, and if George IV. 
somewhat obscured the lustre of the 
royal diadem, it was not so much his 
fault as that of those who trained him, 
and of the toadies who gathered around. 
At any rate, he was a man of parts, and 
had he not had the misfortune to have 
been born a prince, might have become 
a respectable member of society. There 
were many passages connected with 
William IV. 's life of a very discreditable 
character, but the letters written by him 
to Earl Grey indicate a good deal of 
intelligent thought and conviction. As 
to Queen Caroline, the general opinion 
of that lady is pretty much that expressed 
by Mr. Massey : *' Bred up m the rigid 
formality of a petty German Court, her 
manners were cold and punctilious, her 
understanding was dull, her temper jealous 
and petulant," and that general conviction 
is not altered by the few extracts printed 
by Mr. Fitzgerald from letters written to 
Lady Harcourt. There is one great 
omission in these volumes — that is, Mr. 
Fitzgerald fails to give us the political life 
of these princes. Some were, for in- 
stance, for Slavery, some were for its 
abolition. On such topics Mr. Fitzgerald 
is silent. One would never gather from 
these volumes what aid some of them 
gave to societies of a religious or philan- 
thropic character, and how popular the old 
Duke of Sussex was. The plan of his work 
is not bad. As a rule, even the reading 
public is not a very enlightened one, and 
it is difficult to estimate the ignorance of 
most people where modern English his- 
tory is concerned. It is because of this 
Mr. Fitzgerald's books succeed. His 
task is an easy one, because the materials 
are close at hand. As it is, however, he 
evidently has a limited acquaintance with 
his subject On any bookshelf, in any 
decent library, he would have found tell- 
ing anecdotes which would have given a 
little additional interest to his pages. One 
lesson to be learned is that royal princes 
are little to be envied, and that true as 
ever is the poet's line, 

Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 

The happiest of them all seems to have 
been George III. himself, but that happi- 
ness was of short duration. His troubles 
began as soon as his sons grew up, and 
it is little to his credit that they 
were such a thorn in his side, 
and did so little credit to the community 
at large. As to the Duke of Gloucester, 
Mr. Fitzgerald seems to be utterly un- i 
aware that he was a friend of Mrs, I 



Montague — the most brilliant wo -nan of 
her age, that he was a correspondent of 
Hannah Moore, and a warm supporter 
of the Bible Society. He has read 
" Madame D^Arblay,*' "Cornelia Knight," 
" Baron Stockmar," and a few well-known 
memoirs, but seems to have ignored the 
extraordinary stores of details which are 
to be found in memoirs and letters open 
to us all. His accounts of the Dukes of 
Sussex and Cambridge are also especially 
meagre, yet he would have found in the 
books of the late Mr. James Grant parti- 
culars he would have done well to 
quote. 

It is difficult to quote from a work so 
completely made up of quotations, and 
quotations familiar to that part of the 
reading public which read literary journals. 
One of the most painful stories retold here 
is that of the sister of George III. : — 
Caroline niatUda. 

SiEE, — In the most solemn hour of my life, 
I turn to you, my royal brother, to express my 
heart's thanks for all the kindness you have 
shown me during my whole life, and especially 
in my misfortune. 

But I die innocent — I write this with atrem- 
bling hand, and feeling death imminent — I am 
innocent! Oh that it might please the 
Almighty to convince the world, after my 
deaths that I did not deserve any of the fright- 
ful accusations by which the calumnies of my 
enemies stained my character, wounded my 
heart, traduced my honour, and trampled on 
my dignify I 

Sire ; believe your dying sister, a queen, 
and even more, a Christian, who would gaze 
with terror on the other world if her last con- 
fession were a falsehood. I die willingly : for 
the unhappy bless the tomb. 

But more than all else, and even than death, 
it pains me that not one of all those 
whom I loved in life is standing by my dying 
bed, to grant me a last consolation by a pres- 
sure of the hand, or a glance of compassion, 
and to close my eyes in death. 

Still I am not alone : God, the sole witness 
of my innocence, is looking down on my bed of 
agony, which causes me such sufferings. My 
guardian angel is hovering over me, and will 
soon guide me to the spot where I shall be 
able to pray for my friends, and also for my 
persecutors. 

Farewell, then, my royal brother I May 
Heaven bless you, my husband— my children 
— England — Denmark — and the whole world ! 
Permit my corpse to rest in the ^i^ruve of my 
ancestors, and now the last imspeakably long 
farewell from your unfortunate 

Carol INS Matilda. 

Surely no one will blame Mr. Fitzgerald 
for calling her an "unfortunate lady." The 
story of the Princesses, Mr. Fitzgerald tells 
us, will certainly raise the public estimation 
of the Royal Family of England, yet 
Princess Amelia was illegally married to 
General Fitzroy, and, adds our author, 
another Princess is said to have wedded in 
the same unlicensed fashion an equerry 
who figured a good deal in "Madame 
D'Arblay*s Memoirs," and whose offspring 
was remarked for his strange likeness to 
the Royal Family. Altogether, we question 
much \shether the Royal Family will feel 
much indebted for the attempt of Mr. 
Fitzgerald to relate the lives of their very 
doubtful ancestor?. He thus describes 



Oeorve lll.'s Aunt. 

In October, 1786, died the Princess Amelia 
the king's aunt. She bad sometime before been 
anxious to have a separate residence of her own, 
and the king had purchased for her Gunners- 
bury House, close to Acton, for which he wa s 
■aid to have paid the sum of 9,000 guineas. Abou t 
a fortnight previous to her death, she con- 
sulted her physician. Dr. Warren, asking him 
with the most firm composure, ** how long he 
thought her existence might be prolonged." 
He replied, *' that it was impossible strictly to 
tell : that her dissolution would prohably take 
place within three or four days, but it was 
within the limit of possibility her life might 
be extended to a week." 1 his decision she 
received with Christian fortitude. Her time 
from that moment was employing in arranging 
her afifairs, and providing for all who dependea 
upon her. Her loss was little felt by the 
royal family of Great Britain, to none of 
whom did she leave the smallest lej^acy out of 
her large property ; the bulk of which passed, 
by her bequest, to the Prince of Hesse Cassel, 
who was mean enough to refuse givins^ mourn- 
ing to her domestics. The habits of the de- 
ceased princess were very peculiar. Every 
morning she regularly paid a visit to her 
stables, for the purpose of examining the 
state of the horses ; and she never got into 
or out of her carriage at the front of the house, 
but always in the back yard. Her dress was 
such, that at first view she might have been 
taken for one of the masculine gender. She 
took snufiE immoderately, and was no less ad- 
dicted to cards. Her deportment, however, 
was exceediogly repulsive, even when engaged 
at her favourite amusement. One evening in 
the rooms at Bath, which fashionable place of 
resort she regularly visited, the princess ad- 
dressed her partner in the technical language 
of the game, " We are eight, love." The other 
jocosely answered, " Yes, my dear j" on which 
she got up indignantly, threw the cards in his 
face, and retired. At another time, a general 
officer, who was standing by the table where 
the party wore playing, perceiving the snuflf- 
box of the princess standing open, incauti- 
ously took a pinch j which, when her Hoyal 
Hiffhneas observed, she ordered the servant in 
waiting to throw the remainder of the contents 
into the fire. She was uncommonly attached 
to her brother, William. Duke of Cumberland, 
whose clumsy statue, opposite to her windows 
in Cavendish-square, would sometimes engage 
her attention for hourd together. The princess 
was the patroness of the celebrated Father le 
Courayor, who had been obliged to leave 
France on account of the liberality of his 
opinions ; and this venerable man, out of grati- 
tude, bequeathed to her the whole of his 
manuscripts, which she gave to Br. Bell for 
publication; though, ic must be confessed, 
they were little deserving of that distinction. 

Perhaps this is one of the best portraits 
in these volumes. As it bears no marks 
of quotation, we may presume it to be 
our author's own. Had the rest of his 
volumes been thus written, they would 
have been of a more enduring value. 



The Christmas number of the Illx$»trated 
Sporting Neves is very handsomely got up. It 
gives its readers a brilliantly-coloured picture 
of a noisy and obstreperous flock of geese, 
which, ignorant of the mysteries of an English 
dinner- ^ble, are amusing themselves by 
frightening a conple of little girls on the 
vilwge green. There are some spirited full- 
page engravingsi and some, very readable 
matter. The " Sporting Element " has its 
place in these pages; but we have all some- 
thing of the sporjsman in us, and there is 
nothing here which may not be innocently 
enjoyed. The price of the number is one 
shilling, and it is well worth the money 
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STUDIES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS. 

BY FXTBB BAYKS, MJLm LIkD. 



CHABLE8 KINQ8LEY. 
We have now glanced — cursorily in- 
deed, but as comprehensively as is neces- 
sary — at the character and writings of 
Charles Kingsley. I shall, therefore, after 
placing one or two additional passages 
before my readers, and making one or 
two further observations, conclude to-day 
my talk about Kingsley, and begin, next 
week, a study of the man whose fascinating 
genius has for more than a quarter of a 
century ministered uninterruptedly to the 
delight and instruction of his contempo- 
raries, and for whom so many now sin- 
cerely weep — the late Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope. 

We have frequently had occasion to 
note Kingsley's descriptive power. He 
might indeed have applied to himself 
Byron's words, ** description is my forte '* ; 
and Macaulay's brief but masterly cha- 
racterisation of Byron's descriptive manner, 
as ** rapid, sketchy, full of vigour, the 
selection happy, the strokes few and bold," 
is not inappropriate, though it may require 
some addition or qualification, as a de- 
lineation of Kingsley's own. The manner 
is certainly more florid than Byron's, but 
there is the same smiting vigour, the same 
sure discernment of essential features, the 
same absence of namby-pambyism and 
puerility. It is a very remarkable fact, 
and must be taken as proof not 
merely of great mental vivacity, but 
of keen and clear imaginative vision, 
that those descriptions which Kingly 
based upon direct personal observation of 
English scenery are neither more minute 
nor more accurate than those which he 
derived from reading. The scenery of the 
Nile in Hypatia is as vividly depicted as 
the banks and pools of his own chalk 
streams in the Prose Idylls^ and the eye of 
his mind seems to have had the streets 
and towers of Alexandria in the fifth 
century presented to it as visibly as was, 
to the eye of his body, the eastward 
march of the fir-trees upon the moors 
around his beloved Eversley. We 
could hardly have dared to say this 
were it not that evidence on the subject, 
of a unique and entirely conclusive 
nature, is comprised in Kingsley's books. 
In Westward Ho! he describes the 
scenery of tropic forests from Humboldt 
and other writers, availing himself of their 
materials, and lighting up with his own 
imaginative radiance the vast array of 
facts with which they supplied him. He 
lived to visit the |cenery which he bad 
describedi and to tell us what bis eyes 
beheld when he came to verify the splen- 
dours which other writers had taught him 
to imagine. The description, interesting 
from its own wealth of colour and detail, 
is doubly interesting as corresponding 
with singular closeness to the parallel 
delineations in Westward Ho f 



The Trople Forest. 

I have seen them at last. I have been at 
last in the High Woods, as the primaBval 
forest is called here ; and they are not less, 
but more, wonderful than I had imagined 
them. . . . My first feeling on entering the 
High Woods was helplessness, confusion, awe> 
all but terror. One is afraid at first to yen- 
tnre in fifty yards. Without a compass or the 
landmark of some opening to ^r from which 
he can look, a man must be lost in the first 
ten minutes, such a sameness is there in the 
infinite variety. That sameness and variety 
make it impossible to give any general sketch 
of a forest. Once inside, "you cannot sec the 
wood for the trees." Tou can only wander on as 
far as you dare, letting each object impress itself 
on your mind^ as it may, and carrying away a 
confused recollection of innumerable perpen- 
dicular lines, all straining upwards, in fierce 
competition, towards the light-food far above ; 
and next, of a green cloud, or rather mist, 
which hovers round your head, and rises, 
thickening and thickening to an unknown 
height. The upward lines are of every ^s- 
sible thickness, and of almost every possible 
hue ; what leaves they bear, being for most 
part on the tips of the twigs, give a scattered 
mist-like appearance to the under-foliage. 
For the first moment, therefore, the forest 
seems more open than an English wood. But 
try to walk through it, and ten steps unde- 
ceive you. Around your knees are probably 
Mamures, with creeping stems and f an>sbaped 
leaves, something like those of a young 
coco-nut palm. Tou try to brush through 
them, and are caught up instantly by a 
string or T^ire belonging to some other plant. 
Tou look up and round ; and then you find that 
the air is full of wires — that you are hung up 
in a network of fine branches belonging to 
half-a-dozen different sorts of young trees, and 
intertwined with as many different f pecies of 
slender creepers. Tou thought at your first 
glance among the tree-stems that you were 
looking through open air ; you find that you 
are looking through a labyrinth of wire rig- 
ging, and must use the cutlass right and left 
at every five steps. Tou push on into a bed of 
strong sedge-like selerias, with cutting edges 
to their leaves. It is well for you if 
they are only three, and not six feet high. 
In the midst of them you run against a hori- 
zontal stick, triangular, rounded, smooth, 
green. Tou take a glance along it right and 
left, and see no end to it either way, but 
gradually discover that it is the leaf -stalk of 
a young cocorite palm. Tbe leaf is five-and- 
twentv feet long, and springs from a huge 
ostrich plume, which is sprawling out of the 
ground and up above your head a few yards 
off. Tou cut the leaf-stalk thiough right and 
left, and walk on, to be stopped suddenly (for 
you get BO confused by the multitude of ob- 
lects, that you never see anything till you run 
against it) by a grey lichen-covered bar as 
thick as your ankle. Tou follow it up with your 
eye, and find it entwine itself with three or four 
other bars, and roll over with the m in g^eat knote 
and festoons and loops twenty feet high, and 
then go up with them into the green cloud 
over your head, and vanish, as if a giant had 
thrown a ship's cables into the tree-tops. One 
of them, so grand that its form strikes even 
the negro and the Indian, is a Tiantasse. Tou 
see that at once by the form of its cable — six 
or eight inches across in one direction, and 
three or four in another, f urbelowed all down 
the middle into regular knots, and looking like 
a chain cable between two fiexible iron bars. 
At another of the loops, about as thick 
as your arm, vour companion, if you have 
a forester wiw you, will spring joyfully. 
With a few blows of his cutlass he wCil sever it 
as high up as he can reach, and again below, 
some three feet down ; and, while you are 
wondering at this seemingly wanton destruc- 



tion, he lifts the bar on high, throws his head 
back, and pours down his thirsty throat a 
pint or more of pure cold water. Thia hidden 
treasure is, strange as it may seem, the as- 
cending sap, or rather the ascending pure 
rain-water which has been taken up by the 
roots, and is hurrying aloft, to be elaborated 
into sap, and leaf, and fiower, and fruit, and 
fresh tissue for the very stem up which it ori- 
ginally climbed ; and therefore it is that the 
woodman cuts the water-vine through first at 
the top of the piece which he wants, and not at 
the bottom ; for so rapid is the ascent of the sap, 
that if he cut the stem below, the water 
would have all fied upwards before he could 
cut it off above. Meanwhile, the old stozy^ of 
Jack and the Bean-stalk comes into your xnind. 
In such a forest was the old dame's hut ; and 
up such a bean-stalk Jack climbed to find a 
giant and a castle high above. Why not ? 
What may not be up there P Tou look up into 
tbe green cloud, and long for a moment to be 
a monkey. There may be monkeys up there 
over your head, burly red Howler, or tiny 
peevish Sapajow, peering down at you ; but 
joucannot peer up at them. The monkeys, 
and the parrots, and the humming-birds, and 
the fiowers, and all the beauty, are upstairs — 
up above the green cloud. Tou are in " the 
empty nave of the cathedral," and " the ser- 
vice is being celebrated aloft in the blazing 
roof." 

When we turn from this to what Kings- 
ley wrote before he crossed tbe Atlantic, 
we feel how literally true it is that the 
imaginative reader can go round the world 
in his arm-chair. There is, indeed, some 
slight difference between the description 
elaborated from imaginative vision, on 
the one hand, and the result of trans- 
ference to paper, on the other, of the 
actual picture, " photographically lined 
on the tablets of the mind," but as- 
suredly it is not in richness that the 
latter is deficient. We should rather 
say that, brilliant as are the descrip- 
tions which Kingsley constructs from 
materials supplied him by voyagers, they 
are not so opulent in colour as passages 
like that which I have just quoted. 
Fact beats imagination. Sometimes the 
two records are so much alike that I 
should think it impossible to say be- 
forehand which was which. "EJvers, 
trees, flowers, birds, insects, — it was all a 
fairy-land ; but it was a colossal one ; and 
yet the voyageis took little note of it. It 
was now to them an every-day occurrence 
to see trees full two hundred feet high one 
mass of yellow or purple blossom to the 
highest twigs, and every branch and stem 
one hanging garden of crimson and orange 
orchids or vanillas." Were it not that 
these words are spoken of other people, 
they could not be distinguished from 
those which Kingsley wrote after he had 
seen the things which, at the date of writ- 
ing, he had only read of. 

Westward Ho ! like all the novels of 
Kingsley, is defective in plot, and dis- 
plays no subtlety or profundity in de- 
picting character ; but in description it is 
second to none of his works ; and in none 
does the glowing nobleness of his own 
character, as evinced by his sympathy 
with all that be took to be brave, and 
'^ise, and good in the men and times of 
Queen Elizabeth, mcffec(m8picuously«bm& 
igitize y ^ 
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In this survey of Kingsley's way and 
wprky and warfare upon earth, I have not 
met with anything to modify the esti- 
mate which I formed, many years ago, 
of his intellectual power ; but the en- 
semble of his life, including the letters 
and details of that priceless biography 
for which we have to thank Mrs. 
Kingsley, has certainly impressed me with 
a deeper conviction than I formerly enter- 
tained of his worth, his sincerity, his kind- 
ness, his moral greatness. What could be 
more generous, more magnanimous, than 
his recognition of merit in those from 
whom, on many points, he vehemently 
differed ? What could be more bravely can- 
did than his acceptance of truth which, 
though startling, he felt to have been 
scientifically established ? He frankly held 
out the hand to Charles Darwin, ac- 
cepting with reverent assent the doc- 
trine of evolution as the method of the 
Divine government and of the perpetual 
renovation of nature, and entering into 
cordial and acquiescent correspondence 
with the author of The Origin of Species, 
Along with this notable fact take his 
eloquent praise of Bishop Wilberforce ; 
and then turn suddenly to the passage 
in which he does justice to a party against 
which, if the most venomous opposition 
could have embittered him, he would 
have thought and spoken with acrimony. 
It occurs in the Westminster Sermons, 
I n^ust quote it. 

The EyanireUcal Party. 

In no cise has thia instinctive tendency to 
practical benevolence been more strilcing than 
in the case of that great religious revival 
throughout England at the beginning of this 
century^ which issued in the rise of the Evan- 
gelical school, a school rightly so called, 
because its members did try to obey the pre- 
cepte of the Gospel, according to their under- 
standing of them, in spirit and in truth. 

The doctrines which they held are a 
matter not for us, but for God and their own 
souls. The deeds which they did are matter 
for us, and for all England ; for they have left 
their mark on the length and breadth of the 
land. They were inspired— cultivated, high- 
bom, and wealthy folk many of them— with 
a strange new instinct that God had bidden 
them to feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
to visit the prisoner and the sick, to bind up 
the broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and to preach good tidings to the 
meek. A strange, new instinct, and from 
what cause, save from the same cause as that 
which Isaiah assigned to his own like deeds ? 
Because " The Spirit of the Lord was upon 
him." ^ 

Tes, if those gracious men, those gracious 
women, did not show forth the spirit and grace 
of God wjth power, then there is either no. 
Spirit of God, no grace of God, or those who 
deny to them the name of saints forget the 
words of Him who said: By their fruits ye 
shall know them ; of Him who said, too : That 
the unpardonable sin, the sin which showed 
complete moral perversion, the sin agaiost the 
Hoi V Spirit of God, was to attribute good deeds 
to bad motives, and say: He casteth out 
devils by Beelzebub, the prince of devils. 

Yes, that old Evangelical School may now 
have passed its prime. It may now be verging 
toward old age; and other schools, younger 
and stronger, with broader and clearer know- 
ledge of dogma^ of history, civil and ecclesi- 



astioal, of the value of ceremonial, of the needs 
of the human intellect and emotions, may 
have passed it in a noble rivalry, and snatched, 
as it were, from the hands of the old Evan- 
gelical School, the lamp of truth, to bear it 
further forward in the race. But God forbid 
that the spiritual children should be ungrate- 
ful to their spiritual parents, though God 
may have taught them things which their 
parentj did not know. 

And they were our spiritual parents, those 
old Evangelicals. No just and well-informed 
man who has passed middle age but must 
confess that to them we owe whatsoever vital 
religion exists at this moment in any school 
or party of the Church of England ; that to 
them we owe the germs, at least, and in 
many cases the fml organisation and the 
final success, of a hundred schemes of practical 
benevolence and practical justice, without 
which this country, in its haste to grow rich 
at aU risks and by all means, might have 
plunged itself ere now into anarchy and revo- 
lution. And he must confess, too, if he is one 
who has seen much of his fellow creatures and 
their characters, that that school numbered 
among its disciples— and, thank God, they are 
not vet all gone home to their rest — some of 
the loveliest human souls whose converse has 
chastened and ennobled his own soul. 

The volume of sermons in which this 
occurs is, perhaps, the most impoitant 
Kingsley ever issued. It contains his 
mature and intensely earnest summing up 
upon those fundamental questions which 
agitated the woild of thinking men in 
his time, and which he so courageously 
faced. Once more, with all the power of 
his genius, with all the persuasiveness of 
his eloquence, he implores his hearers to 
set faith in God as a tower of strength 
against the difHculties of the sceptic and 
the despondency of the pessimist. Taking 
evil and imperfection without any dis- 
guise, he boldly declares that they are 
not according to God's will, that they are 
in explicit contravention of God's plan 
and purpose. ** The highest reason 
should teach us that; for it must tell 
us that in the work of the Divine Artist, 
as in the work of the human, imperfection, 
impotence, disorder of any kind, must be 
contrary to the mind and will of the 
Creator.*' Hence Christ's obedience to 
the mind of God when "He made the 
healing of disease, and the caring of im- 
perfections of this very kind, an important 
and integral part of His work on earth." 
Accepting, without dispute, the miraculous 
character of Christ's cures, he deduces, 
from the cessation of miracles after the time 
of the apostles, a lesson of sturdy manliness 
which rebukes those sickly Protestants 
who, in an age when science can point to 
such miracles as speaking across the Atlan- 
tic, hanker after the puny Popish miracles 
of fantasy and h3rsteria. Miracles came 
to an end, says Kingsley, to teach men 
" that henceforth they were to carry on 
for themselves, by the faculties which 
God had given them, that work of healing 
and deliverance wnich He had begun." 
With Christian faith to animate, with 
Christian love to inspire and direct, and 
with science to furnish machinery, the 
enterprise of benefiting mankind need not 
be hopeless. It is a little thing to say of 



such a life as Charles Kingsley's that it 
was a poem. It was a poem of the finest 
quality ; a poem resting on noble purpose, 
and modulated to the harmonies of perfect 
friendship and whole-hearted love; a 
poem, I say it with reverent conviction, 
worthy of the Infinite Singer who in- 
spired it. 

EAST ANGLIA • 
Mr. Ritchie observes, in the Preface to 
this volume, that the love of one's county, 
like the love of country, is reckoned of 
little importance in these cosmopolitan 
days, but very properly adds that it has 
had, nevertheless, " not a little share in 
the formation of that national greatness 
and glory in which at all times Englishmen 
believe." Rightly regarded, undoubtedly, 
a glowing love and respect for the par- 
ticular district of this little island in which 
one was born and bred, is not only an 
exhilarating sentiment, but tends to foster 
some of the truest elements of national 
pride and enthusiasm. And East Anglia 
has many distinctive features which possess 
agreatcharm for its children. It lies on that 
side of the island which has its face towards 
the continent of Europe; and in the ages 
gone, when voyages and travels were 
both wearisome and perilous, it received 
visitors of one kind and another from the 
north of Europe, who left many traces of 
their presence and influence for genera- 
tions afterwards upon this part of the 
country. During the present century it 
has been unfamiliar with the bustle and 
excitement which have been marked fea- 
tures of our principal centres of manufac- 
ture and commerce, but there has been 
much of that quiet, plodding, and honour- 
able industry in its midst, which is always 
connected with the truest welfare of any 
people. There is not in all East Anglia 
a town which ever so remotely suggests a 
passing resemblance to such busy places 
as Sheffield or Bradford, not to mention 
the great cities of Liverpool, Manchester, 
and Newcastle, but the steady-going 
yeomanry, the honest tradesmen, and 
the quiet gentry of Suffolk and Norfolk, 
could not be removed from our population 
without an irreparable loss to English life 
and charactei;^ 

Mr. Ritchie is himself an East Anglian ; 
hailing from a quiet village only three or 
four miles from Southwold — one of the 
quietest and prettiest of small Suffolk 
towns. His father was an Independent 
minister there in the days when such 
good men settled down to their " cures," 
with the feeling that such was their settled 
habitations and work for the rest of their 
lives. The Rev. Mr. Ritchie added to 
his pastoral duties a certain amount of 
scholastic work, for which he appears to 
have had peculiar fitness; and the son 
shared in his father's tuitions. A fellow- 
scholar for some vears in the Wrentham 
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minister's house was the only son of a \ 
highly-respected Nonconformist from the 
ancient town of Framlingham — Henry 
Thompson, now known Siroughout the 
world as the tirst living surgeon in his 
own special department of practice. But 
the Ritchie family was unusually intelli- 
geni and cultivated, and their society and 
friendship were in wide request. The 
father was a well-read man, and sociable ; 
the mother was an adept both at painting 
and* cookery. We remember her well. 
She was a fine specimen of an intelligent, 
capable, and thoroughly Christian lady. 

Although Wrentham was but a small 
village, it was on the high road from Lon- 
don to Yarmouth, and was traversed 
nightly by the London and " Yarmouth 
Royal Mail" coach : and wherever a coach 
went in the bygone days, some kind of 
light seemed to be present. There were 
some notable associations connected with 
the place : and the " Meeting'* was respec- 
table in the early days of the writer. A 
*' neighbouring squire" attended it ; and 
"so did the leading grocer and draper 
of the place, and the village doctor;" 
and " the display of gigs on a Sunday 
was really imposing." 

In his second chapter, Mr. Ritchie takes 
us into the neighbourhood of the village 
which was his birthplace and home : first 
of all, as will be seen, introducing us to a 
family which attained distinction in litera- 
ture, bearing a name which is still fully 
recognised by all reading persons, — the 
Stricklands. We quote the following 
passage : — 

nUM Affne* Strleklaad and Her Family. 
ka I write I have lying before me a little 
book called " Hugh Latimer ; or, the School 
Boy's Friendship, by Miss Strickland, author 
of the " Little Prisoner/' " Charles Grant,'' 
"Prejudice and Principle," "The Little 
Quaker." It bears the imprint—** London : 
Printed for A.R.Newman and Co., Loiden- 
hall-street.*' On a blank page inside I find 
the foUowing : — '* James Ewing Ritchie, with 
his friend Susanna's affectionate regards." 
Susanna was a sister of Miss Agnes Strick- 
land, the authoress, and was as much a writer 
as herself. The Stricklands were a remarkable 
family, living about four or five miles from 
Wrentham, on the road leading from Wang- 
ford to South wold, at an old-fashioned resi- 
dence called Reydon Hall. They had, I fancy, 
seen better days, and were none the worse for 
that. The Stricklands came over with William 
the Conqueror. One of them was the first to 
land, and hence the name. A good deal of 
blue blood flowed in their veins. Kate — to 
my eyes the fairest of the lot— was named 
Eatherine Parr, to denote that she was a 
descendant of one of the wives of the too- 
muoh-married Henry Yltl., and in the old- 
fashioned drawing-room of Reydon Hall I 
heard not a litUe^they all talked at once — of 
what to me was strange and rare. Mr. Strick- 
land bad deceased some years, and the widow 
and the daughters kept up what little state 
they could ; and I well remember the feeling 
of surprise with which I first entered their 
capacious drawing-room — a room, the size of 
which it had never entered into my head to 
conceive of. It is to the credit of these Misses 
Strickland that they did not vegetate in that 
old house, but held a fair position in the world 
of let^itrs. Miss Strickland herself chiefiy 



"Qneeus ofj England'' is still a standard 
book, was more freqnently at home. The 
only one of the family who did not write 
was Sarah, who married one of the Radical 
Childses of Bungay, and who not till after the 
death of her husband became respectable and 
atoned for her sins by marrying a clergyman. 
Kate, as I have said, the fairest of the whole, 
married an officer in the army of the name of 
Traill, and went out to Canada, and wrote 
there a book called "The Backwoods of 
Canada," which was certainly one of the most 
popular of the four-and-sizpenny volumes 
which were published under the auspices of 
the Society for the Difitueion of Useful and 
Entertaining Knowledge. Our friend was 
Susanna, who published a volume of poems on 
Enthusiasm, and who seemed to me with her 
dark eyes and hair, a Yery enthusiastic per- 
sonage indeed. The reason of her friendship 
with our family was her deeply religious 
nature, which impelled her to leave the cold 
and careless service of the Church — ^not a 
little to the disgust of her aristocratic sisters, 
who, as of ancient lineage and not a little 
haughty, if poor, had but little sympathy 
with Dissent. Susanna was much at oar 
house, and when away scarcely a day passed 
on which she did not write some of us a letter 
or send us a book. Then there was a brother 
Tom, a midshipman — ^a wonderful being to 
my inexperienced eyes— who once or twice 
came to our house seated in the family donkey- 
chaise, which seemed to me, somehow or 
other, not to be an ordinary donkey-chaise, 
but something of a far superior character. 
I have pleasant recollections of them all, and 
of the annuals in which they all wrote, and 
a good many of which fell to my share. 

These reminiscence.s do not give us 
much of the better side of the Church 
of England. The clergy were, many of 
ihem, according to Mr. Ritchie's account, 
a very discreditable class of men so far 
as any fitness for spiritual duties is con- 
cerned. A different tale is told of such a 
man as the Rev. Francis Cunningham, 
of Pakefield, a very reputable and much- 
beloved clergyman of the author's early 
days, who had married a sister of the 
Gurneys, of Norwich. But we will give 
a charming picture,drawn by the author, of 
his own home : — 



A Country Minister's Home Fifty Years 
A»o. 

Mr. Cunningham had much to do with estab- 
lishing a branch of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society in Paris in connection with the 
Buxton?. In this way, but on a smaller scale, 
the Cunninghams were equally distinguished, 
and one of the things they hai established 
at Pakefield was an infant school, to which I, 
in company with my parents — indeed, I may 
add the whole family — was taken, in order, if 
possible, that our little village should possess 
a similar institution. But my principal pil- 
grimages to the Pakefield Vicarage were in 
connection with some mission to aidOberlin in 
his grand work amongst the mountains and 
valleys of Switzerland. It appeared Mr. and 
Mrs. Cunningham had visited the good man, 
and watched him in his career, and had come 
back to England to gain, if possible, for him 
sympathy and friends. Mrs. Cunningham had 
taken drawings of the principal objects of in- 
terest, which had been lithographed, and 
these lithographs my mother, who, in her way, 
was as great an enthusiaat as Susanna Strick- 
land herself, was very anxious to obtain ; the 
financial position of the family, however, for- 
bade any thought of purchase. But she had a 
wonderful gift of painting, and she painted 
while we children were Itaming the Latin 



resided in town. Agnes, the next, whose I grammar, or pt^paring our lessons in the De- 



lectus, much to my terror, as I had a habit of 
restlessness, which, by shaking the table, not 
only impaired her work, but drew down npoa 
me not a little of reproach ; and with these 
paintmgs I was despatched on foot to Pake- 
neld,*where, in return for them, I was given 
the famous lithographs, which were to be pre- 
served for many a year in the spare room we 
called the parlour — drawing-rooms , at that 
time in East An^j^lia were, I think, unloiown. 
What a ioy it was to us children when that 
parlour had its fire lit, and we found out that 
company was coming— partly, I must add, for 
sensual reasons. We knew that the best tea- 
things were to be used, that unusual delica- 
oies were to be placed upon the table, and I 
must do my mother the justice to say that she 
could cook as well as she could paint ; but for 
other and higher motives, and not as an occa- 
sion of feaetmg or for the disuse of tJie eco- 
nomical pinafore which was always worn to 
keep our clothes clean, did we rejoice when we 
found there was to be tea in the parlour. If 
young people were coming, we were sure to 
dissect puEzles, or play some game which com- 
bined amusement with instruction ; and if the 
party consisted of seniors, as on the occasion 
of the Book Club — almost all Dissenting con- 
gregations had their Book Clubs then — it 
was a pleasure to listen to my father's talk, 
who was a well-read man, and who, being 
a Scotchman, had inherited his full share of 
Scotch wit, which, however, was enlivened 
with quotations from "Hudibras," the only 
poet, alas ! in whom he seemed to take any 
particular interest. There, in the parlour, 
were the fraternal meetings attendea by all 
the neighbouring Independent ministers, all 
clad in sober black, and whose wildest exploits 
in rollicking debauchery were confined to a 
pipe and a glass of home-made wine. Madeira, 
port, and sherry were unknown in ministers' 
houses, though now and then one got a taste 
of them at the houses of men better to do, and 
who, perhaps, had been as far as London onoe 
or twice in their lives. 

The thu-d chapter takes us to the town 
of Lowestoft (why in the world is the 
name spelt LowestOFF by the Great 
Eastern Railway ?). This now large and 
prosperous town was a very different place 
in the days which are recalled by the 
writer. We have from his pen an interest- 
ing description of the herring fishery and 
curing, and some warm-hearted allu- 
sions to the dangers which are encoun- 
tered by the fishermen who provide our 
breakfast-tables with a highly- prized 
relish, and themselves with the means of 
livelihood. " Every halfpenny they earn 
is won at the risk of a life." We are, 
however, speedily introduced to a man 
whose remarkable character and singularly 
striking books have made his name 
familiar to many English people in all 
lands — 

GfTgt Barraw. 

Lowestoft, when I was there last, had just 
lost one of its heroes — I mean the late Mr. 
George Borrow — whose "Bible in Spain" was 
the talk of the season in religions and worldly 
circles alike, and whose writings on Gipsies 
and Wild Wales achieved at one time an 
enormous twpularity. He lived— I can still 
remember his tall form— on a Bank.aoofq^ 
of miles out of Lowestoft, sloping down tO a 
large piece of water known in those parte M 
Oulton Broad. The tourist, if he looks to tis 
right just after he has passed Mutford Bridge 
on the rail from Lowestoft to Beccles, across 
the wide sheet of water, which, as Isawitlavt, 
lay calm and blue in the fading glpcy e( «|i 
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nUtamnal 8un« will perhaps see a white house 
at a distance^ needed in among the fir-trees — 
that was where Greorge Borrow lived, and 
where he died, though he was haried in 
Bron pton Cemetery by the side of his wife. 
Ton cannot make a mistake, for houses are 
rare in these parts. As his step-daughter ob- 
serred to me, the proper way is by water : to 
get to liie house by land — at least as I did — 
you walk along the rail for a couple of miles, 
then break on across a bit of a swamp, to a 
little lane that conducts you to Oulton Church 
— a very ancient one, which, however, is in a 
state of good repair and is noted partly on ac- 
count of the fact that the steeple is built in 
the middle, and partly on account of its con- 
taining, so it is said, the earliest example of 
a brass to an ecclesiastic which is to be found 
in England. A narrow path from the church 
leads you to Oulton Hall, which came into the 
possession of Borrow by marriage, really a 
very plain, red-brick, capacious, comfortable- 
looking old farm house, only of a superior 
class. Keeping the Hall to the right you 
reach a gate, which opens into a very narrow 
lane, fuU of mud in the winter and dust in 
the summer. The lane loses itself in the 
marshland, on the borders of Lake Lothing — 
a name supposed to have been derived from a 
certain Danish prince, murdered on the spot 
by a jealous Court retainer ; and it is a fitting 
place for a murder, as in that looely district 
there was no eye to pity, no ear to hear, no 
hand to save. £ven to-day, as you look away 
from the train, there is little sign of life, save 
the sail of a distant wherry as it makes slug-, 
gishly for Norwich or Beocles, as it goes either 
into the Waveney or the Tare j or the grey 
wing of the heron as it flies heavily along the 
marsh ; and that is ail. Far away, perhaps, 
rises a ridge, with a house on it ; or a steeple, 
with a few trees struggling to yield the barren 
spot a shelter from the suns of summer or the 
howling winds of winter; but all is still life 
there, and the habitations of men are few and 
far between. In the pardoular lane to which 
I have introduced the reader — there are but 
two— there is a little cottage on your left, and 
beyond, under a group of trees, mostly fir, 
wmch almost hide it from view, a home of a 
rather superior character, in a very dilapi- 
dated condition, with everything around it 
more or less untidy — ^that was where George 
Borrow lived and worked in his way for many 
a long day. The step-daughter and her hus- 
band reside there now — very ancient people, 
who are to be seen driving about Lowestoft in 
a little wicker car, drawn by an amis ble and 
active donkey, an aged dog guarding the cot- 
tage duriug their temporary absence. The 
female, an ancient one, who did for the house, 
lives in the little cottaee which the tourist will 
have already observed, and the interior of 
which presented, when I peeped in, a far 
greater idea of comfort than did Oulton 
Cottage, the residence of the late George 
Borrow. The picture one gets is rather a 
melancholy one. " He was a funny-tempered 
man," that seems to have been the idea of the 
few people around. Latterly he kept no com- 
pany, and no one came to see him. All who 
did call on him, however, tell me that he was 
well dressed, but that all the interior of the 
house was dirty. Well, that was to be expected 
of a man who loved to live with the gipsies, 
and patter to them in Bomatiy of Egyptian 
lore, for it could not have been want of means. 

The following anecdote concerning 

Borrow is too good to be withheld from 

the reader. It presents the man in a 

I^t which will be quite new to many : — 

Borrow and tke Parson. 

One good anecdote I heard of George Borrow 
the last time I was in the neighbourhood, 
which is worth repeating. My informant was 
an Independent minister, at that Ume sup- 



plying the pulpit at Lowestoft, and was staying 
at Oulton Hall, inhabited by a worthy Dis- 
senting tenant. One night a meeting of the 
Bible Society was held at Mutford Bridge, at 
which the party from the Hall attended, and 
where George Borrow was one of the speakers. 
After the meeting was over, all the speakers 
went back to supper at Oalton Hall, and my 
friend among them, who, in the course of the 
supper, found himself attacked very violently 
by the clergyman for holding Oalvinistic 
opinions. Naturally my friend replied that 
the clergyman was bound to do the same. 
" How do you make out that ? " " Why, the 
Articles of your Church are Calvinistic, and 
to them you have sworn assent." " Oh, yes, 
but there is a way of explaining them away.*' 
"How 60?" said my friend. **0h," replied 
the clergyman, "we are not bound to take 
the words in their natural sense." My friend, 
an honest, blunt East Anglian, intimated that 
he did not understand that way of evading 
the difficulty ; but he was then a young man, 
and did not like to continue the discussion 
further. However, George Borrow, who had 
not said a word hitherto, entered into the dis- 
cussion, opening fire on the clergyman in a 
very unexpected manner, and giving him such 
a thrashing as the hearers, at any rate, never 
forgot. All the sophistry about the non- 
natural meaning of terms was held up by 
Borrow to ridicule, even contempt; and the 
clergyman was beaten at everv point. 
"Never," says my friend, •'did I near one 
man give another such a dressing as on that 
occasion." 

The next person of note who is men- 
tioned is one far removed from Borrow 
in character, and in the sphere of his work 
and influence — William Johnson Fox, the 
«* Norwich Weaver Boy," " Publicola'* of 
the Weekly Dispatch^ orator of the " Anti- 
Corn Law League," and finally M.P. for 
Oldham. Fox was born in the little 
village of Uggeshall, not far from Wrent- 
ham. ** While quite a lad,'' we are told, 
** the Foxes went to Norwich, where the 
future preacher and teacher worked as a 
weaver boy." The following information 
concerning this eventually distinguished 
man will be interesting to the reader : — 
WlUiam Jolinsoii Fox. 

Mr. Fox had been educated at Homerton 
Academy — as such places were then termed 
(college is the word we use now)— under the 
good and venerable Dr. Pye-Smyth, whose 
"Scripture Testimony to the Mci^siah" was 
supposed to have given Unitarianism a deadly 
blow, but whom 1 chiefly remember as having 
been one of the first to recognise the fact that 
the Bible and geology were not necessarily 
opposed to each other, and to welcome and 
proclaim the truth — at that time received 
with fear and trembling, if received at all — 
that the God of Nature and the God of Beve- 
lation were the same. There was a good deal 
of free inquiry at Homerton Academy, which, 
however, Mr. Fox assured me, gradully sub- 
sided into the true amount of orthodoxy as 
the time came for the student to exchange his 
sure and safe retreat for the fiery ordeal of 
the deacon and the pew. My father and John- 
son Fox had been fellow-students, and for 
some time corresponded together. The corre- 
spondence, in due time, however, naturally 
ceased, as it was chiefly controversial, and 
nothing can be more irksome than for two 
people who have made up their minds, and 
whom nothing can change, to be arguing con- 
tinually, and the friendship between them 
in some sense ceased as the one remained firm 
to, and the other wandered further and further 
f rom» the modified Oalvixdsm of t^e Wrexitham 



Church and pulpit, where, as in all orthodox 
pulpits at that time, it was taught that men 
were villains by necessity, and fools, as it were, 
by a Divine thrusting on; that for some a 
Saviour had been crucified, that there might be 
a way of escape from the wrath of an angry 
and unforgiving God j whilst for the vast mass 
—to whom the name of Christ had never been 
made known, to whom the Bible had never 
been sent — there was an impending doom, the 
awful horror of which no tongue could tell, 
no imagination conceive. But to the last Mr. 
Fox— especially if you met him with his old- 
fashioned hat on in the street — looked far 
more of a Puritan divine than of the literary 
man, or the chief of the advanced thinkers in 
Church and State, or an M.P. At a later time 
what pleasure it gave me to listen to this dis- 
tinguished East Anglian as he appeared at 
the crowded Anti-Corn Law meetings held in 
Covent-garden or Drury-lane. Ungainly in 
figure, monotonous in tone, almost without a 
particle of action, regarded as free in his 
religious opinions by the vast majority of his 
audience, who were, at that time, prone, even 
in London, to hold that Orthodoxy, like 
Charity, covered a multitude of sins. What 
an orator he was ! How smoothly the sen- 
tences fell from his lips one after the other ; 
with what happy wit did he expose Protec- 
tionist fallacies, or enunciate Free Trade 
principles, which, up to that time, had been 
held as the special property of the philo- 
sopher J far too subtle to be understood and 
appreciated by the mob ! With what felicity 
did he illustrate his weighty theme; with 
what clearness did he bring home to the people 
the wrong and injustice done to every one of 
them by the landlord's attempt to keep up 
his rent by a tax on corn, ard then with what 
glowing enthusiasm did they wait and listen 
for the climax, which, if Studied, and, per- 
haps, artificial, seemed like the ocean wave to 
grow grander and larger the nearer it came, 
till it fell with resistless force on all around. 
It seems to me like a dream, all that distant 
and almost unrecorded past. I see no such 
meetings, I hear no such orators now. As 
Mr. Disraeli said of liord Salisbury when he 
was Lord Kobert Cecil, there was a want of 
finish about his style, and the remark holds 
good of the orator of to-day as contrasted 
with the platform speaker of the past. It is 
impossible to lancy any one in our sober age 
attempting, to say nothing of succeeding in 
the attempt (my remarks, of course, do not 
apply to Irish audiences or Irish orators), to 
get an audience to rise en masse and swear 
never to fold their arras, never to relax their 
efforts till their end was gained and victory 
won, yet Mr. Fox did so, and long as I live 
shall 1 remember the night when, in response 
to his impassioned appeal, the whole house — 
and it was crowded to the ceiling— rose, ladies 
in the boxes, decent city men in the pit, gods 
in the gallery — to swear, never to tire, never 
to rest, never to slacken, till the peasant at 
the plough, or the cotton-spinner in the mill, 
or the collier in the mine, or the lone widow 
stitching for life far into the early morning 
in her wretched garret, or the pauper in his 
still more wretched cellar ate their untaxed 
loaf. 

We cannot further extend our quota- 
tions from a volume which has yielded 
us very great pleasure in the perusal ; nor 
would it be fair to do so. The reader 
should procure the book ; and we can 
vouch for it, that if he have any — even 
the slightest care for East Anglia, and a 
small acquaintance with the men and 
women whom he stamped their names upon 
its history — he will find it a very agree- 
able companion. Mr. Ritchie does not 
possess the demerit? of dulness. He 
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can always achieve the happy result of 
interesting his readers. This book proves 
no exception to the rule, which for many 
years he has succeeded in maintaining. 



MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

It is with very sincjere regret, which will be 
abared by all readers of the literature of our 
day^ that we record the fatal termination of 
Mr. Anthony Trollope's illness. Mr. TroUope 
died on Wednesday evening, December 6, at 
about six o'clock, at his house in Welbeck- 
street, Cavendish-square. His illness began 
a few weeks ago, when he was beized with 
paralysis while at dinner at the house of a 
relative. The attack took away his power of 
speech, which he never completely regained, 
and although there were some flickering 
gleams of hope at intervals, it was seen from 
the first that his case was very serious. Mr. 
Trollope was sixty-seven years of age, having 
been born in 1815, but he was apparently hale 
and vigorous above the average of men of bis 
ago. He was a stout, broad-set, and rather 
fresh looking man, who seemed as if he 
might yet live for many years. During 
the last twelve months, however, there 
appears 4^ have been signs of fail- 
ing health and strength. Early in the year 
he suffered from pains at the chest, and he re- 
ceived from his physicians the usual warning 
that he must "be oautiojas." Until the last 
attack, however, we believe that his work was 
but little interrupted. We cannot but regard 
it as the more disappointing that his life 
should thus have been cut short in the fulness 
of itb maturity, without an interval being 
allowed for the restful period which so fitly 
crowns a busy and laborious career— because 
Mr. TroUope's natural temperament and 
ordinary habits were of a kind which might 
have been supposed to bo unusually favourable 
to longevity. Although for something like 
forty years his pen has been constantly busy, 
and he has been, as he himself was fond of 
pointing out, one of the most prolific novelists 
of this or any generation, and during many 
years discharged, in addition to his literary 
labours, the duties of an official in the Post- 
Office, his plan of living was admirably 
calculated to counteract the injurious effects 
of sedentary occupations. He was an early 
riser, generally getting up between four and 
five o clock, ana, to use a familiar phrase, 
" breaking the back of his work " for the day 
by an hour when other men are commonly 
thinking about making a beginning. When 
the clock struck eleven he rose from his desk, 
not caring to finish even the most exciting 
episode of the story on which he might be en- 
gaged, and not fearing but that when the 
time came for resuming his work, he would be 
able to take up, without delay, the thread 
that he had dropped, and in a satisfactory 
manner. He ususilly lived in the country, 
and was fond of country life and country 
sports, particularlv of hunting, and in the 
season he generally managed to hunt three 
days a week. He was fond of social recreation, 
and contrived to find time for a frequent 
rubber of whist, a pleasant dinner party, 
or an evening at the Athenaeum Club. In 
short, he was one of those happily-constituted 
and energetic men to whom methodical habits 
appear to come naturaUy, and who can get 
through an enormous amount both of recrea- 
tion and of work without exhaustion or worry. 
Like many strong men, however, we fear that 
Mr. Trollope may have presumed too much 
upon his strength. At any rate, the end has 
come, but there is, at least, satisfaction in the 
thought that such a life as his, from the 
multiplicity of its occupations and satisfac- 
tions, may be regarded as really a much 
^onger life than that of multitudes who man- 



age to exist for a greater number of years. It 
is with respectful and sympathetic remem- 
brance of the writer that we glance for a 
moment now at the results of his literary 
activity and industry. 

Mr. Trollope was the son of a barrister, and 
his mother was the well-known and brilliant 
authoress who made the family name familiar 
to readers on both sides of the Atlantic. Ho 
was sent for a short time to Winchester and 
afterwards to Harrow, where he laid the 
foundation of the classical studies which he 
kept up in some measure to the end of his life. 
He left school when about sixteen years of 
age, and, owing to adverse circumstances, was 
not able to proceed to one of the Universities. 
He obtained some three or four years later an 
appointment in connection with the General 
Post Office, which led to his residence in Ire- 
land for several years. We may mention that 
he stood high in reputation as a Post-Offioe 
official, both on account of his business aptitude 
and assiduity, and his general tact and intel- 
ligence. His Irish observations and experiences 
supplied him with material for his first ac- 
knowledged work of fiction The Macder- 
niotts of Ballycloran, appeared in 1847, and 
The Kellys and O'Kdlys, a year later. It 
is stated that these had been preceded by more 
than one novel, which, however, had proved a 
failure, and which the author did not care to 
acknowledge. Two or three attempts at play- 
writing also failed to secure the favoar of 
managers. The busy and indefatigable author 
was not daunted by the somewhat protracted 
delay of Fortune's smiles. His Irish novels had 
proved his possession of a facile pen, a lively 
fancy, and an agreable plav of humour, but it 
was not until 1855 that he hit upon the great 
success of his life, and by a few masterly 
strokes secured a recognised place among the 
novel writers of the day, and ample pecuniary 
reward. In that year The Warden ap- 
peared, followed, in 1857, by Barcheater 
Towers, in 1858 by Dr. Thome, and, later, 
by Framley Parsotuige and The Last Chron- 
icle of Barset. It is upon this remarkable 
series of novels that Mr. Trollope's fame 
chiefly rests. His delineations of clerical types, 
and his sketches of certain phases of social life 
and character, form a contribution to the 
chronicles of English life in the nineteenth 
century which wiU probably be consulted and 
referred to long after more pretentious memo- 
rials of our time have dropped into utter obscu- 
rity. The critics are all telling us that Mr. 
Trollope's place cannot be regarded as in the 
first rank of the novelists of the time. But he 
is at any rate well to the front in the second 
rank, and with regard to a good deal of his 
best work, it might not bo easy even for a 
critic to say why it should not be reckoned 
as that of a novelist of the first order. He 
wrote too much to write everything well, but 
so far as his novels are concerned, it may be 
questioned whether to have written more 
slowly would have secured a higher kind of 
work. The uniformity of quality in each ot 
his novels has been remarked upon by the 
writer'of an obituary notice in the Times, which 
is evidently from the pen of one who knew him 
well, and who observes : " It appeared that 
when he had hit upon a happy idea, or a con- 
stellation of good ideas, he might be trusted 
to turn them to excellent purpose. When he 
had been unfortunate in striking out the main 
scheme of a plot, or had been unlucky in his 
crude conceptions of his characters, no sub- 
sequent skill or efforts could retrieve the 
original mistakes." Every attentive reader 
will confirm the truth of this observation, and 
will recall illustrations of it in Mr. Trollope's 
best and worst performances. To our own 
minds there occurs at once the thought of 
Barchester Towers, and of The Fixed Period, 
as examples to the point. 

Mr^ Trollope was, l^sides being a novelist, 
a traveller and writer of travels, and the vari- 



ous productions of his pen in this capaci^ 
would have been quite sufficient, by them- 
selves, to have made a respectable literary 
reputation. One of his books of travel. The 
West Indies and the Spanish Main, we have not 
road, but it is commonly said to be one of 
the best. Of the others. North America, 
Australia and New Zealand, South Australia and 
Western Australia, North Queensland, Victoria 
and Tasniania, and South Africa, we can speak 
from a more or less thorough acquaintance, and 
from them all we receive an impression of the 
writer's high qualities as an observer and col- 
lector of information, and of his genial spirit 
and gp:aphic powers of description. 

To somewhere about forty novels, and 
books of short stories, and six or seven 
books of travel, besides numerous fugitive 
contributions to periodical literature, Mr. 
Trollope added a Life of JvXius C<Bsar, in 
Blackwood's ''Ancient Classics for English 
Readers ;" a Life of Cicero ; a Life of Lord 
Palmerston ; and the sketch of Thackeray, in t^ 
" English Men of Letters " series. Not many men 
have done so much work anything like so well. 
And if the sacred fire of genius was denied to 
him, his gift of talents was a large one and 
was applied to good purposes. His last resting- 
place is Eensal-green Cemetery, where he 
was buried on Saturday. 



Robinson Grnsoe. 

By Daniel Defoe. Being a Fac-sunile Be- 
print of. First Edition. Published in 1719, 
with an Introduction by Austin Dobson. 
(London: Elliot Stock. 1883.) Price 10s.6d. 
Mr. Stock has done well in adding Rohinson, 
Crusoe to his interesting series of reprints of 
first editions of standai^ works. Genuine an- 
tiquarians are disposed, indeed, to turn up their 
noses at imitations of this kind, but for our 
own part we mike no pretension to such fasti* 
dious purism, and we confers to a lively satis- 
faction in being enabled by means of the art of 
the bookbinder and printer of to-day, to rejUise 
the form in which some of our old favourites 
made their original appearance in the world. 
There seems, indeed, to us to be a oangruity 
between the quaint and homely phraseology <rf 
a book like this and a somewhat old-fashioned 
style of typography and get up. Inasmuch as 
copies of the original edition are now very 
scarce, and, when sold at the public auction, 
realise from JB50 to MO, it is obvious that very 
few lovers of books can be the fortunate pos- 
sessors of such a rarity as a genuine copy ; and 
we contend that, under these circumstances, 
Mr. Stock, in publishing an imitation, affords 
to numerous persons an innocent and not un- 
intelligent satisfaction. Mr. Dobson, in a short 
Preface, summarises the necessary, and not 
unfamiliar^bibliographlcaland biographical in- 
formation, reminding us that " when Robinson 
Crusoe first appeared, its author was in his 58th 
year," and had already published no less than 
190 books, large and small. He also mentions 
that it may now be regarded as conclusively 
settled that this famous story " was planned 
and penned in Defoe's own house at Stoke 
Newington.*' 
Until the Day Break. 

Birthday Mottoes for the Homeward Way. 
By G. M. and E. St. B. Holland. (London : 
Deaconess House, Mildoiay-park, and J. £. 
Hawkins, 21, Paternoster-square. 1883.) Thia 
is one of the most tasteful " birthday books ** 
which we have seen. It is bound in doth of 
a fine stone colour, with gilt, silver, and black 
lettering and ornamentation, and is gilt- 
edged. The pages of the book, of 
finished cartridge paper, are printed 
side only. Each printed page repr 
week of the year's calendar, and 
blank spaces, divided by dotted lines, tor tbe 
autographs of friends. In the margin, besideB 
quotations of Scripture verses, there is in eacSi 
case an artistioaUy-ezecuted floral doraoe 
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appropriate to the season tinder the date of 
which it appears. The whole is printed in 
delicate tints of brown. It is a most charming 
book, and does the highest credit to the taste, 
artistic skill, and refined religious feeling of 
the ladies by whom it has been prepared. 
Hindu Xytholoin^, YeOlc and Pnranlo. 

By W. J. Wilkins, of the London Missionary 
Society, Calcutta. Illustrated. (London: W. 
Thacker and Co., 87, Newgate-street, 1882. 
Price lOs. 6d.) The theology and religion of 
the Hindus are essentially mythological. The 
various objects and modes of worship, feasts, 
ceremonies, religious beliefs, and observances 
in daily life are commonly referred for their 
derivation and explanation to what may be 
termed tales of the imagination run wild, in 
which the Supreme Being, the inferior 
deities, imaginary beings, men and animals, 
and, in fact, all creation, are mixed up 
without any regard to the ordinary course 
of the universe. We think Mr. Wilkins 
has done good service in bringing together, 
from a vast and heterogeneous litera- 
ture, these accounts, extraordinary, puerile, 
and repnlsire, indeed^ though they must often 
appear to readers as Christians or even as 
Europeans, for they represent, unlike the my- 
thologies of Greece and Rome which we study, 
the present-day and deeply-engrained beliefs 
of vast numbers of people, — and they our 
fellow-subjects. No attempt is made to 
rationalise, to explain the origin or meaning 
of the incredible nari-atives, or to extract the 
religious ideas and the history which one 
cannot doubt lie hidden beneath moat of them. 
Mr. Wilkins' attempt has simply been to pre- 
sent to English readers, in a concise and con- 
secutive form, the principal statements 
of the Hindu sacred books, regarding 
the various beings and material objecU 
which from the earliest to the most recent 
times have received Divine honours. The book 
is chiefly a compilation from translations and 
other works well-known to Indian scholars, 
and the various extracts have evidently been 
selected with great care and discrimination. 
Speaking generally, it is remarkably accu- 
rate, though its Bengal origin comes out a 
little too much in contrast with the very few 
references to the south. Besides, the general 
^et-up of the volume^ — ^paper, type, and bind- 
ing being 8ui>erior, quite tasteful, indeed,~it» 
interest and value are greatly enhanced by a 
number of well-executed engravings, chiefly 
from native pictures. 
Adventures of the PI9 Family. 

An amusing little book for little ones is enti- 
tled The Adventures of the Pig Family, by Mr. 
Arthur S. Gibson (published by Griffith and 
Farran, price half-a-crown.) In sufficiently 
flowing rhyme, the author introduces us to the 
interesting household consistine of Mr. and 
ttrs. Pig and their three children, tripping 
oflf upon his story with the words — 

Tis Sarah Pig you here behold, 

Engaged so busily 
With WaUam, Alfred, and a babe, 

Her hopeful family. 

Mrs. Pig's exemplary domestic arrangements, 
and the various troubles and pleasures inci- 
dental to family life, are duly set forth, 
ending up with an account of a fight which 
Mr. Pig had with a disagreeable mastiff, in 
which the mastiff obtained the victory, and 
departed scornfully, observing to his prostrate 
antagonist:— 

^ext time yon want your tail uncorrd 
^erhaps you'll let me know. 

aatured dog's triumph was, however, 
lived ; for, a few days afterwards, Mrs. Pig 
observing her husband's enemy in the garden, 
rushed out with the warming pan in her hand, 
which she handled with so much effect that 
the mastiff was left helpless on the ground — 
** No pancake was as flat." There are some 
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seven or eight outline illustrations, cleverly 
executed and full of character and humour. 
Uncle Ben's Stories. 

In Uncle Ben's Little Stories for Little Folks, 
by the Eev. Joseph Johnson, published by 
S. W. Partridge and Co., we have a collection 
of tales and anecdotes with a moral, enforced 
in a kindly, genial spirit. The hatefulness 
of drunkenness and the importance of total 
abstinence are among the most prominent 
lessons taught. Mr. tfohnson means well, but 
he has not mastered the art of using simple 
words. What is the use of telling small readers 
about a little girl who had "a very great 
aversion to cows " ; and, further, that " many 
pleasant associations were related to the cow 
in her youthful mind, for in a favourite picture- 
book a very brown specimen of that order of 
quadrupeds stood prominently forth in a very 
green field," &c. This is not the style of talk 
which keeps little eyes open. The pages are 
relieved by some very fair illustrations. 

Harpei-^s Christnuis Pictures and Papers, pub- 
lished in England by Sampson Low, Marston 
and Co., keeps up the American reputation 
for producing " big things." This Christmas 
number, the price of which is half-a-crown, 
is not only the biggest but the best thing that 
we have seen in connection with illustrated 
weekly papers. There are some half-dozen 
or more of full-page engravings, with several 
smaller pieces, executed with great artistic 
skill, and printed admirably on fine smooth- 
faced paper, which it is a pleasure to look at 
and to handle. The letterpress consists of a 
number of brightly- written stories, some of 
them with the genuine American flavour. We 
cannot enter into further detail, but we 
advise everybody who can afford to invest in 
a little of the Christmas literature, which may 
pleasantly iUl up a few spare half-hours in 
the holidays, not to omit to get Harper's 
Christmas Number. 



LITERARY TABLE TALK. 

— Mr. Alfred Austin is to be the editor of the 
new Conservative monthly. 

— As many as six different translations of Mr. 
Jenkins's '* Paladin of Finance " have appeared in 
Russia. 

— The new and cheaper edition of Mr. Lewis 
Morris's poems, issued last month, is already 
exhausted. Another wiU be ready immediately. 

— The inundations at Vienna have destroyed 
nearly the whole collection of pre-historic antiquities 
gathered during Signor de Stefani's recent excava- 
tions. 

— Having founded his Celtic Chair at Edinburgh, 
Professor Blackie is now advocating the provision of 
a Celtic travelling fellowship of the value of not less 
than ;£ioo a year 

— Messrs. Charles Goodall and Sons, of Camden 
Works, London, have issued a prettily got up 
almanack, entitled, " Time's Footsteps," for 1883. 
It may t>e conveniently kept in the pocket-book, and 
contains, in very small compass, a great deal of use- 
ful information connected with the daily calendar. 

— Messrs. Geoige Falkner and Sons, of Deans- 
gate, Manchester, have issued a set of ** Old Style 
Christmas Cards,'' which, although they do not 
boast the bright colours and gay devices upon 
which so much ingenuity and skill are now com- 
monly lavished, have an attractiveness in their very 
simplicity. They are printed in brown ink, on cart- 
ridge paper with red edges, in archaic style and 
type. They include a number of cards containing 
brief quotations from the opera *• Patience." 

— We understand that the first volume of the 
Old Testament Commentary, edited by Bishop 
Elliott, will be published on Monday next by 
Messrs. Casscll, Peiter, Galpin, and Co , and that 



the second volume will be ready for issue in January. 
The contributors to the Commentary will include the 
Very Rev. R. Payne Smith, Dean of Canterbury, 
the Very 'Rev. E. H. Plumtre, Dean of Wells, 
Canons Barry , P'arrar, and Rawlinson, Rev. A. S. 
Aglen, M.A. ; Rev. C. J. Ball, Rev. F. Gardner, 
D.D.; Rev. Dr. Ginsburg, Rev. Dr. Pope, Rev. 
Professor Stanley Leathes, Rev. Dr. Reynolds, and 
the Rev. C. H.Waller, M.A, 

— A new *' Authors' Club" has been instituted 
in New York. It is partly social in character, but 
its main object is to unite American authors, with a 
view to securing some protection in the way of copy- 
right for native writers within the United States. 
Among the members who have already joined are 
Mr. Richard Grant White, Mr. Brander Matthews, 
and other well-known trans- Atlantic writers. It does 
not appear that the promoters of the new club 
contemplate any action with regard to the injustice 
done by the present American law to their English 
brethren. 

— The statue of Robert Burns, which Mr. J. G. 
Crawford, a retired Glasgow merchant, long resident 
in London, is desirous of erecting on the Victoria 
Embankment, with the sanction of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, will be entrusted to Sir John Steel, 
R.S.A., the sculptor of the Burns statues recently 
erected in Dundee and New York. The London 
effigy of the Scottish poet will be of bronze, the 
pedastal being of polished Peterhead (red) granite, 
and executed by Messrs. Macdonald, Field, and Co, 
The entire monument will stand 16 feet high, and is 
to cost ;^2,ooo. The proposed site is in that section 
of the Gardens containing the statue of another 
eminent Scotsman, Sir James Outram— between 
Charing- cross Railway Bridge and Westminster 
Bridge. 

— The Raja Sourindromohun Tagore Bahurdur, 
having been asked by the London National Anthem 
Society to translate '* God Save the Queen " into 
some of the Indian languages, and to set the ver* 
sions to Indian melodies, appears from a statement 
in the Hindoo Patriot to have successfully completed 
his task. In his curious introduction the Raja says : 
^*' I have attempted a free rendering into Sanskrit 
and Bengali, giving for the number of syllables in 
each line in the English piece an equivalent number of 
letters in the Sanskrit and Bengali versions." The 
song has been set to twelve Indian melodies, se- 
lected, we are told, with a view to show some of the 
varied phases of Indian music. One of these, an 
Indian air which goes by the name of "Xuma 
Jhijhiti," is stated to be in great measiuv similar to 
the familiar English melody. Another, known as 
" Shahana " — a favourite melody with Mohammedan 
Emperors of India — is, we learn, usually sung on 
auspicious occasions, and is admirably adapted for a 
benedictory song like the National Anthem. " The 
eleventh (adds the Raja) is one of the melodies sung 
in the rainy season, and has been selected to com- 
memorate the honour conferred upon me in this 
season in being asked to undertake this loyal and to 
me grateful task. " 

— Last week Louis Blanc passed away, at 
Cannes, at the age of seventy-two. ** Although 
his means were narrow, and all his little fortune 
had been, as he once told me," says a writer 
in the Daily News, " created by the hardest work, 
and almost sou by sou, he was generous to those 
around him, and charitable in the old Catholic sense 
of the word to a vast number of poor people. It was 
a happiness to him to be able to oblige or serve no 
matter whom ; and he was very grateful for any 
kindness ever shown to him. The general tenor of 
his life was unhappy. Early in life his mother, who 
was in straitened circumstances, put him in a malle 
poste, and sent him under the driver's care to Rodez, 
where a secular priest educated him for nothing. He 
was kindly treated, but miserably fed. The Jesuits, 
I have heard him say, on many occasions proved 
ihemselves his friends, ^and ^]^hUp€;(l^im to 
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escape from France when he was unjustly charged 
with having set on the people to fight in the terrible 
days of June. Louis Blanc never rticovered from the 
loss he experienced in his wife's death. One night, 
in walking witli him from the Institute to the Rue 
Royale, where he lived, he said to me, ' I am a free- 
thinker, impelled by sentin?ent to clutch at the doc- 
trine of immortality. I could not bear to think that 
I am never again to meet Christiana.' In his latter 
years he found much pleasure in conversing with 
Pastor Dide, who was with his wife in her dying 
hours. He was brought up a Catholic, but utterly 
broke with Roman Catholicism after 1848.'' M. 
Louis Blanc has bequea'hed his splendid collection 
of books to the popular library of the Fifth Arron- 
disseraent, the district of Paris he represented in the 
Chamber. He has also left a sum of money for the 
benefit of foundlings. His portrait he directed 
should be at the disposal of his friend, M. Charles 
Ldmond, and that gentleman has presented it to 
the Carnavalet Museum. M. Louis Blanc also 
directs that he should be buried without any ecclesi- 
astical rites. The funeral, which was a pablic one, 
took place in Paris on Tuesday. 

— The sale of the second portion of the Beckford 
Library, removed from Hamilton Palace, com- 
menced on Monday at the rooms of the well-known 
auctioneers of literary property, Messrs. Sotheby, 
Wilkinson, and Hodge, in Wellington-street, Strand. 
The sale was well attended by all the great dealers 
of London and Paris, and by many others in- 
terested in this dispersion of magnificently-bound 
and rare books. Some very high prices were 
realised, amon^^st which the highest were Galerie 
des Peinteurs ou recueil des Portraits ct 61oges en 
vers et en prose cju Roy, dc la Reyne, des Princes, 
&c., compost par euxmemes, &c., Paris, 1663, 
;f in. — Morgand. Galerie de J. B. Boyer d'Aguilles, 
fine engravings, royal fol., 1709, ^^18. — Sotheran, 
Galerie du Palais Royal, proofs before letters, Paris, 
1786.1808, a superb copy, ;f75,— Ellis and White. 
Galerie de THermitage, St. Petersburg, 1805, 
;f II 15s.— Quariich. Galerie de Lucien Bonaparte, 
i8i2, £4 8s. Gautier de Sibert, Histoire des Ordres 
Royaux, Ac, with ten original drawings by 
Eisen, in vellum, and the engravings, 4to, Paiis, 
1772, ;f 146.— Quaritch. • Gerini, Pitture del 
Salone, Imp. del Palazzodi, Firenze, fine 
proofs by different engravers, fol., Firenze, 1751, 
;^3 1— Morgand. Germain, Elemens d'Orfevrerie, 
100 plates, 4to, Paris, i748,;f3i~Quaritch. Gesneri, 
Hist. Plantarum, 1541, ^^20— Pearson. Gesneri, 
Hist. Aniraalium, ^i6 10s.— Quaritch. Gessner, 
Contes Moraux et Nouvelles Idylles, bound by 
Padeloup, Zuric, 1776, ;^io— Pearson. Gessner, 
CBUvres, 4 vols, in i, large paper with proof engrav- 
ings, by Moreau le Jeune, splendidly bound by 
Bozerian, 1790, ^£"20— Bain. Giannone, Hist, di 
Naples, 4 vols. 4to^ La Hag'», 1742, £12 155.— 
Morgand. Gianotti, Libro de la Republica de 
Venetian!, sm. 4to, Roma (Typ. Aid.), 1540, 

fi8 10s. — Pearson. Giardini, Disegni Diversi, 
16 los. — Quaritch. Gibbon's Decline and Fall, 
4to, 178 1 8, with MS. notes by Beckford, /14— - 
Sotheran. Gillray's Caricatures, a collection of 672, 
finely mounted and bound, in 4 vols., folio, with 
some original drawings, /■305— Bain. Another col- 
lection of 513, in 5 vols., finely bound, jf26o— 
Lanser. Gilpin's Bctnresque Tours, 11 vols., sm. 
4to, ;f n 5s.— Bain. Giraud (Abb6) L'invocation et 
I'imitation des Saints, 4 vols., i668, jf 28— Quaritch. 
Another copy, also bound by Deseuil, and double 
with leather, /50— Quaritch. Godeau, Evesque de 
Grasse, Paraphrase sur les Epistres, 1651, very fine 
copy, bound by Deseuil, ;£ 15— Quaritch. The total 
of the day was jf 1,786 12s. 



Dcwar (D.), New Theory of Nature, or 8vo (W. s. d. 

Reeves) 5 o 

Dobell (H.), Dark Pages, tvoIs. or 8vo (Remington) 31 6 
Dumas' Art Annual, 8vo (Chatto «t Windus) ... 3 6 

Duval (C. D.), With a Show through South Afrioa, 

s vols. 8vo (Tinsley) «i o 

Fair and Fice, % vols, cr 8vo (Smith fc Elder) ... 31 6 

Gallynipper in Yankeeland, crSvo (Tiosley) 3 <5 

Gardiner (B. M.), The French Revolution, X789-X795 

i2ino (Longmans) a 6 

G'azebrooke (K. T.), Physical Optics, zamo (Long- 
mans) 6 o 

Hake (T. G.), The Serpent Play, or 8to (Chatto «t 

Windus) ... „. .. «> o 

Hanson (C. H.), Stories of the Days :jf King Arthur, 

imp. i6mo (Nelson) 4 • 

HavergaUF. K.), BenBrightboats, i^mo (Nisbet) i 6 
Hole (A.), Gentleman's Fancy Dress, cr tvo 

(Wyman) a 6 

Hop'ey (C. C), Snakes, Curiosities of, &c., 8vo 

(Grifllifh & Farran) 16 o 

Hoppas (M. A.), A Story of Carnival, 3V0U. cr 

8vo (Hurst ScBlackett) 31 ^ 

Hosack (J.), Ri«c and Growth of the Laws of 

Nations, 8vo (J. Murray) xa o 

Langbridge (F.), A Beautiful Dream, i6mo (Eyre 

tc Spottiswoode) x 6 

Lcfroy ( W. C), Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire, folio 

(beelev) 21 o 

Lieber (T.), Life and Letters, 8vo (Truboer) ... 14 o 

Lupton (W. M.), Concise English History, cr 8vo 

(Longman) ... • 3 6 

McAlpine (D.), Botanical Atlas, Vol. x.4to (John- 
ston) Z5 o 

Maguire (B.), Melodies of Fatherland, lamo (Home 

Words Office) 3 6 

Marshall (E.), Dayspring, cr 8vo (Home Words 

Office) 5 o 

Nichol (J.), American Literature, z6ao-i88o, 8vo 

(Black) X5 o 

Parker (A.>, Among the Fairies, lamo (Sonnen- 

schrin) 3 6 

Pauer (E.), Birthday Book of Musicians, x8mo 

(Simpkin) 3 o 

Pen-and-ink Sketches of Mlli'ary Subjects, or 8vo 

(W.H.Allen) 5 © 

Phi lips, Lecturei on the Cumulative Evidences of 

DiviQe Revelation (Bell) 7 ^ 

Poynter (E. J.), Painimg, Teutonic, Classic and 

luUan, cr8vo(Low) « xo 6 

Ralei«h (A.), Thoughts for the Weary, xamo 

(Black) a 6 

Raphael, Life and Works, by Crowe and Caval- 

caselle. Vol. I, 8vo ij. Murray) 1$ o 

Rose (H.), Ten Years, xamo (Nisbet) 3 6 

Rouss''au. by H. G. Graham, ramo (Blackwood) ... a 6 
Schaff (P.), Encyclopedia, Biblical, 8ic., Vol. 1. roy 

8vo(H.T. Qark) ti • 

Scott (J.), The Soil of the Farm, cr 8yo (Bradbury) a 6 
Skelton (J.), Essays in History and Biography, 

8vo (Blackwood) xo 6 

Smith (1\ R.), Architecture, Classic, fcc, cr 8vo (S. 

Low 8c Co.) xo 6 

Spyrl (J.), Heide's Eariy Experiences, cr 8vo (Son- 

neiucheio) .^ 3 6 

Spyrl (J.), Heide's Further Experiences, cr 8vo 

( Sonnenschein) 3 t> 

Stent (G. C), Scraps from My Sabretasche, cr 8vo 

(W.H. Allen) 6 o 

Swift (J.). Life, by H. Craik, 8vo (T. Murray) ... 18 o 
Thorold (A. W.), The Claim of Christ on the Young, 

cr 8vo (Isbister) a 6 

Towards the Sunset, x2mo (Isbister) 3 6 

Upton (W. C), Uncle Pat's Cabin, cr 8vo (M. H. 

Gill) 6 o 

Williams (T. W. A.), The English Municipal 

Code, 8vo (Waterlow) 5 o 

Winter (J. S.), Rei^meatal L^eods, 3 vols, cr 8vo 

(Chatto & Windus) 31 6 

Wood (T.), Pracdcal Lessons in Insect Life, cr 8vo 

(Hughes) 3 6 

*«* Af^ of tkt ahpv* work* audothtrt may be had of . 
^amut C/arko &* Co., X3 aH4 14. FUeisfreet, London t 
E.Ct POST PRBB, for iks Published price. 
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Austin (S.), Other People, cr8vo (Masters) 3 6 

Bacon (F.), Promus of Formularies and Eleganc**, 

&c., 8vo (Lonsmans) , 16 o 

Palfern (W. P.), Gethsemane, iSpio (Nelson) ... z 

Bop«p, 8tc., small4to(Cassell & Co.) 3 6 

Bruce (A. B.), The Ualilean Gospel, lamo (Mac- 

niven) 3 6 

Charteris (A. H.), The New-Ttstament Scriptures, 

8vo (Nisbet) 7 6 

Clare Welsmanfi, cr 8vo (Remington) xo 6 
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After Dryien, 
nuee Pens for three essential vtrtads famed. 
The Piekwiok, Owl, and WttverUy were named* 
The first in flexibility lorpassad. 
In ease the next, in elesance the last. 
These points, united with attractions new, 
Have yielded other boons, the Phaeton and Sinioo, 
Sample Box, with all the kinds. Is. Id. by Post. 
" Let those write now who nerer wrote before, 
And those who always wrote now write the more." 
—The Oban Timae, 
Patentees of Pent and Penholders, 
MACNIYEN k CAMBBON, 33, Blaib Stbktt, Ediv- 
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WOOD'S Magaxine, 
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COHTBHTB : 

1. Winifred Power. ▲ New lUostrated Serial Story- 

Chap. I.— The Hatherly*s. Ch«p. II.^-Dis- 
coTories. Chap, in.— The WilL lUiistcated by 
M. Ellen Edwards. 

2. The Christmas Angels. 

S. The Ebony Box. By Johnny Ludlow. 

4. AnOldBhyme. ^, , 

5. The Cruise of the Reserve Squadron. By Charles 

W.Wood. With lUostrations. 

6. Knmber Twenty-fiye. 

7. The Eve of St. Partridge. By Jean HiddlemaflS. 

8. Stress of Weather. 

SIXPENCJE MONTHLY. 
The 'Argosy* sails orer golden seas."— Daily 

*♦ iBways welcome."- Derby Vereary. 

" Full of well-written stories."— Yarmouth (Sazette. 

" Bright and pleasant.* '-Land and Water. 

" One of the best of our high-olsas magaxines."— 
News of the World. 

" Possesses every excellence."— Derby Mercury. 

" The best illustrated of all oar magazines."— Dub- 
lin Mail. , _ .. 

•« Johnny Lndlow's storioa are almost perf^et."-^ 
Spectator. 

*' Fresh, lively, vigorous, full of clever dialogue."— 
Standard* 

" FnU of interest."— Vanity Fair. 

" There is considerable merit in Johnny Ludlow.*"— 
Saturday Eeview. 

*' Thoroughly high in tone and healthy in oharao- 
ter."— Guardian. 

London: BICHABD BENTLMY and SON, 8, Mew 
Burliiyton-street. 
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Price 28. 6d. With Frontispiece andTignette. 

npHBOXJGB the NIGHT, and other 

By Mrs. LINNiBUS BANKS. 

*' Let him read the stories for himself and ha will be 
rewarded."-Mon«h#i(«r Guardian. 

" All of them are interesting, and there need be no 
fear but that this volume will meet with eordial appro- 
elation.'*— Soottmo*^ 
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X and other STOBIES. 
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HAoimnEiir & Wallace; 

PUBLISHERS, EDU^BUEGH. 

THO HOUSSHOIiD LIBRABY OF 
EXPOSITION. 

THE LAMB of GOD. Expositions on 

the WriUngt of St. Joho. By W. R. NICOLL, 
ftf .A. 2S. 6d. [In the Press. 

THE GALILEAN GOSPEL. By Pro- 

fessor A. B. BBUCE, D.D. 3s. 6d. 

[/ostpttblitbed. 

THE SPEECHES of the HOLT 

APOSTLES. By DONALD FRASER. Second 
Edition. 3s. 6c[. 

THE LAST SUPPEB (^ OUB LOBD. 

By J. MARSHALL LANG, D.D. Second Edition. 

ISAAoi JACOB, and JOSEPH- By 

MARCUS DODS, D.D. Third Edition. 31. 6d. 

AT^AM NOAH, and at^rattam . By 

JOSEPH PARKER, D.D. Third Edition. 3s. 

THE LIFE of DAVID as REFLECTED 

in HIS PSALMS. By ALEX. MACLAREN.D.D. 
Fourth Edition. 31. 6d. 

BIBLE-CLASS PRIMERS. 

Edited by Professor S.VLMOND, D.D. 

With Maps, in cloth, 8vo, paper, sewed, 6d. 

" For fulness of inforasation, clearness of consideration, 

and for a complete and comprehensive view of the sub^ 

ject of which they treat, they are as far as we know 

■MmqmC* — Congregationalist. 

LCPE of DAVID. By the late Rev. Pbtbr 
THOMSON. M.A., St. Fergus. Seventh Thousand. 

LIFE of MOSES. By the Bev. Jamm 

IVERACH, M.A. Btxteeoth Thoasand. 
' LIFE of PAUL. By the Rev. J. Paton 
GLOAO, D.D. Eighth Thousand. 

LIFE and EEIGIT of SOLOMON. By 

the Rev. RAYNER WINTERBOTHAM, M.A^ 
LL.R. Seventh Thousand. 

BIBLE WORDS and FHBASES* Ex- 

p1a}Bed and Itlusttated. By CHARLES MICHIE, 
M.A. Second Thousand. i8ma, cloih, is. 

KINGS of ISBAEL. By the Rev. W. 

WALKSB, M.A. Second Thousand. 

THE mSTOBT of the BEFOBMA.TION. 

By the Bev. Professor WIT HERO W. Second 
Thousand. 

JOSHUA and the CONQUEST. By the 

Bev. i>rofassor CROSKEK Y. Second Thousand. 

KINGS of JUDAH. By the Bev. Pro- 
fessor GIVEN, Ph.D. 

Othtrs in Preparation, 
Complete Catalogue sent on application. 

C. gONNETS b7 C AXTTHOKS. A Ool- 

Jectioo of Kepretentativ* English SooBets from 
Wyatt to Retsetti. Royal a4mo, it. 6d. 

SONGS of BEST. Edited by the Bev. 

W. R. NICOLL, M.A. Fourth Edition. Royal 
24mo, IS. 6d. 

GATHEBED CLUSTEBS from SCBIP- 

TUFE PAGES. By Lady HOPE of CARRIDhN. 
Illustrated. Second Edition, 4to, 1%. 6d. 

ENGLAND'S ESSAYISTS: Bacon, Addi- 
son, De Quincy, Lami. By the Rev. PulKK 
ANTON. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, as. 6d. 

EVANGELICAL SUCCESSION LEC- 
TURES. First Series, Crown 8vo, ss. 
"A worthy memorial of a fine course of lectures."— 
Literary World. 

EVANGELICAL SUCCESSION LEC- 
TURES. Second Series. With Portraits, crown 
8vo, 4d. each. 
CalTln. By the Rev. Professor Candlish, D.D. 
Knox. By the Rev. R. W. Barbour, M.A. 
To be followed by Henderson, Rutherfurd, Leightoa 
Baxter, Zinxendorf. 

ST. aiLES' LEOTXntES. Third Series. 
SOOTTISH DiymSS. With Portraits. 

Crown Svo, Ad. each. 
Knox. By tne Rev. Professor Taylor, D.D. 
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SIR A. ALISON'S AUTOBIOGRAPHY.* 

In 1867 there died at Possil House, near 
Glasgow, after a life spent in the dis- 
charge of his duties as Sheriff of Lanark- 
shire and as guarjdian angel of tlie British 
Constitution, in the height of fame and 
popularity, Sir William Alison. In Scot- 
land he passed for a great man. It is 
true that, as sheriff, his decisions were of 
late often appealed against, and generally 
reversed. It is equally- true that, as a 
politician, he prophesied in vain, and 
lived to see the country increase in pros- 
perity, when, according to his own account, 
it ought to have become poorer every year. 
But he was a good neighbour, always 
ready to make a speech or take the chair 
when his services were needed, and it is 
with pleasure that we record the fact that 
when he was buried in the Dean Ceme- 
tery, in Edinburgh, where so many of his 
old friends and contemporaries lie, his 
funeral was attended as far as the North 
British Railway Staiion, in Glasgow, not 
only by the Lord Provost and many of 
the magistrates of the city, by the Faculty 
of Procurators, the Juridical Society, all 
the Sheriffs officers of every grade, but 
by the poorest of the population, the 
mill-workers, who sacrificed half a day's 
pay to offer a last tribute of respect to the 
old Tory Sheriff, so well known to them 
for years. As a politician and a writer 
Sir Archibald was a failure. As a 
man there is much in him to admire. 
His was a noble figure and an honest life. 
In his way he served his day and genera- 
tion, and he met with his reward. Birth 
has often to do with fortune, and in this 
respect Sir Archibald had much to be 
thankful for. His father was the well- 
known Scotch clergyman, author of 
" Essays on Taste." His mother was a 
daughter of the Dr. Gregory whose letters, 
" A Father's Legacy^ to His Daughters,*' 
were to be seen in every decent house half a 
century ago. We hear a good deal of him 
in Dr. Doran's " Life of a Lady of the 
' Last Century,*' as " a mathematician, with 
a fine imagination, an elegant taste, 
and every quality to make an agreeable 
con^bion." Sir Archibald could not 
iM^^^kd Mrs. Montague's letters, or he 
^HIKive quoted that one which speaks 
of his mother as follows : — " Her sweet 
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temper, good sense, and elegant simplicity 
of manners, must charm every one who is 
well acquainted with her.'' This lady, as 
the companion of Mrs. Montague, saw a 
good deal of life, and when she had 
settled down at the Shropshire Rectory, 
^ where her son was born, in 1 792, many were 
the distinguished guests who visited her 
there. "I have often seen," writes Sir 
Archibald, '* three carriages and four 
standing at the courtyard at the same 
time." One of these visitors was Dugald 
Stewart, bringing with him one to be 
known in later years as Viscount Palmer- 
ston, the Liberal Prime Minister. Young 
Archibald studied classics as Scotchmen 
study them, and did well at the Edin- 
burgh High School. He seems also to 
have had a great turn for drawing. 
Irving was one of his fellow-students at 
the Edinburgh University. As a hard 
student Alison had his fair share of 
honour, and his vacations were spent in 
tours which benefited him alike in body 
and mind. He visited Paris in 18 14, 
and saw a good deal of the leaders 
who had distinguished themselves in 
the long wars with Bonaparte. The 
restoration of the Bourbons, he is 
quite sure, was popular enough at the 
time, whatever may have been the case 
afterwards. In that same year Alison 
commenced his career at the Scottish Bar, 
where he was soon taken in hand by Mr., 
afterwards Lord, Mackenzie, son of the 
author of " The Man of Feeling." At first 
he seems to have associated with the 
Whigs of Edinburgh, who at that time 
enjoyed a high reputation ; but ere long, 
he writes, "I observed peculiarities in 
their mode of life and manner of thinking 
which convinced me that we could not 
pull permanently together, and at length 
made me withdraw, in a great measure, 
from their circle." The fact was, even 
at that time Sir Archibald had begun his 
** Essay on Population," and was medita- 
ting that celebrated history which was to 
show that Providence was on the side of 
the Tories. 

In 1825, our author married the 
youngest daughter of Colonel Tytler. 
"Never," he writes, **was evinced in a 
clearer manner the beneficial effects of 
marriage in detaching the mind from dan- 
gerous excitements, and bracing it up to 
the real duties of life, than in my case." 
Foreign travel, the attractions of society, 
were renounced, and with undisturbed 
ardour Sir Archibald pursued his legal 



and literary careers. As to the former, 
there came a rude disappointment, when, 
in 1830, the Duke of Wellington and the 
Tories had to go out of office. In 1823, 
Sir William Rae had assured our author 
that in a year or two he should be Soli- 
citor-General, and, alas ! he was nothing 
but a Sheriff Depute. The result of this 
enforced leisure was his work on Cri- 
ininal Law, and various political papers 
in Blackwood^ which pleased the Tories, 
and certainly did the Liberals little harm. 
In April, 1833, the first two volumes cf 
his history came out, for which Blackwood 
gave him 250 guineas for the first edition of 
one thousand copies. The work grew popu- 
lar, though neither the Quarterly nor the 
Edinburgh had a good word for it, and in 
1838 the first impression of the sixth 
volume extended to 3,500 copies. The 
work was reprinted in America and on 
the Continent, and also, when com- 
plete, in this country in a popular 
form. Other works followed, such 
as the Life of Marlborough, The Essay 
on Population^ I7ie Life of Castlereagh, 
Sir Archibald was a model of industry, 
and took every pains to make his 
work thorough. He spent ;^4,ooo in 
getting together books to be consulted in 
the course of writing his history, and 
personally visited the leading Conti- 
nental battle-fields. Scotchmen appre- 
ciated his worth. They made him Lord 
Rector of Glasgow University, his oppo- 
nent. Lord Palmerston, being beaten by a 
majority of 69. The Tories made him a 
Baronet, and Oxford conferred on him 
the degree of D.C.L. At the same time, 
Sir Edward Bulwer-Lytton, Mr. Disraeli, 
Professor Aytoun, Samuel Warren, and 
many others, including the leading Con- 
servative statesmen of the day, received the 
same academical honour, and, so far, had 
little to complain of. He made no mis- 
takes, and prospered to the end of his 
career, and illustrated in his life what is 
often seen, " the importance," to quote his 
own words, " early in life of fixing on 
some one object to be the principal prize to 
which effort is to be directed, and to 
prosecute it vigorously and perseveringly 
as long as health and life permit." In 
answer to the wonder of the reader how he 
could get through so much work,he intimates 
that the secret is to be found in the diversity 
of the objects which nearly in equal pro- 
portions occupied his mind. He writes : — 
" Half of each day was devoted to law, 
and half t^.U^ure, ^^^l,^ur 
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residence in the country compelled me to 
walk six or eight miles daily. Either the 
law or the literature, singly, would, I am 
persuaded, have ruined my health, or 
terminated my life, but the two together 
saved both. The one was a rest to the 
other, and called into activity different 
mental muscles. It was like walking, 
after riding or driving.*' 

The merit of the autobiography, how- 
ever, is not that pompous diction of which 
Sir Archibald was a master, nor its preg- 
nant political philosophy, which, it is to 
be feared, an incredulous public will not 
appreciate, but its glimpses of high life 
and great men. Disraeli, we read, **was 
singularly reserved and silent in society." 
The conversation of Mr. Bancroft, 
the American historian, was, 'Mike his 
writings, judicious, sensible, and well in- 
formed, with occasional flashes of genius." 
The Hon. Miss Norton when our author 
first met her was about forty, "very hand- 
some, and singularly attractive in manners 
and conversation." The Duke of Argyle 
he admits to be a man of good parts, who 
has all his life suffered in consequence of 
not having been educated amongst his 
equals at a public school or a University, 
but at home. We hear much of the 
leading members of the British Associa- 
tion, such as Whewell, Murchison, Raw- 
linson, Monckton Milnes, now Lord 
Houghton. Prescott, the American his- 
torian, ** charmed the whole company 
by the suavity of his manner, and the 
pleasing way in which he brought out his 
extensive information." But his great 
hero is Sir Colin Campell, under whom 
Sir Archibald's sons served. As, un- 
happily, just now we are all singing the 
praises of fighting men, we give his por- 
trait of 

Lord Clyde. 

The war in the Crimea having been happily 
ended by the Peace of Paris, concluded in 
the sprinf;^ of this year, Sir Colin Campbell 
returned home, accompanied by my youngest 

son, P , as his A.D.C. They arrived in 

London on the 6th June, and by eleven 
o'clock next day Sir Colin came to call upon 

U8>t our hotel in Jerrayn-streefc. F came 

with him j but though we had never before 
seen him, there was no need of an introduc- 
tion, so exactly did be resemble the prints, 
which were already common in the shop-win- 
dows. He met us in the kindest manner, and 
spoke in so very affectionate and gratifying 
terms of both our sons that we saw plainly he 
designed to make them part of his military* 
" family." We were extremely struck, on this 
as on iJl subsequent occasions, with Sir Colin. 
He had not in nis manner a vestige of the 
rough old veteran, whom we had'been led to 
expect; no one could have discovered from 
his conversation or accent that he was either a 
a Scotchman or a Highlander. His manner 
and mode of address were courtesy itself, and ^ 
more like that of an old diplomatist trained in 
all the Courts of Europe of the age of Louis 
XIV., than a soldier who had been fifty years 
in harness. This was more especially the case 
when addressing women, towards whom he was 
always scrupulously attentive and polite. It is 
well known thatbe was seriously hurtat having 
an officer far his junior put over his head as 
Commander-in-Chief after General Simpson's 
resignation in the Crimea^ and th at he had 



returned during the winter, intending not to 
go out again. But he yielded his own incli- 
nations eventually to the Queen, who at Wind- 
sor, it is said, asked him to sit beside her on 
the sofa, and burst into tears at his continued 
refusal. Ho respectfully kissed Her Majesty*8 
hand, and said he could now hold out no 
longer. The situation to which he was now 
appointed, though nominally second, was in 
reality the first. He waa to have had the com- 
mand of a separate corps, consisting of 25,000 
British, which was intended to act from the 
Bulganak, in conjunction with a much larger 
French force from Eupatoria, against Simfero- 
pol, snd the centre of the Criuea, so as to take 
the Bussian position on the Mackenzie Heights 
near Sebastopol in rear. Had the war gone on 
it was easy to see that much of the weight of 
the contest would have fallen on this corps 
d*arm4e. 

Next day I returned Sir Colin's visit at the 
Wbitehouse, Enightsbridge, where he was 
staying with his friend Colonel (afterwards Sir 
Anthony) Sterling. After half an hour's very 
agreeable conversation with both, he proposed 
to walk with me to] London ; and if his pre- 
vius conversation indicated the vigour and 
resources of his mind, this walk evinced not 
less clearly the strength and activity of his 
body. I had all my life been in the habit of 
walking very fast, insomuch that many of my 
friends could not keep pace with me ; and this 
power, the result of regular and constant 
exercise, had not been seriously diminished 
by sixty-four winters. I soon found, however, 
that Sir Colin was in this respect fully my 
match ; the little wiry old man stepped out 
at a pace which kept the Grenadier historian, 
only a few months younger, on his mettle aJl 
the way. The more that I saw of Sir Colin, 
especially in this intimate and confidential 
way, the more was I struck with the acuteness 
of his mind, and his robust natural abilities. 
His education had been very imperfect since 
he left the Hi^h School of Glasgow, where he 
had received only its rudiments, and since 
that time he had been constantly with his 
regiment, or in command, for the most part 
on active service. But all these deficiencies 
had been supplied, and more than supplied by 
the native vigour of his mind, and the use 
he had made of an extensive and varied ex- 
perience. He has not read, but he has seen 
and thought much. On the subject of his own 
profession, in particular, he has refiected lone, 
and drawn his conclusions from a very wide 
personal experience, and the result has been 
that he is never taken by surprise, and by an 
intuitive glance sees at once in any situation 
of difficulty what is best to be done, and does 
it accordingly. 

It will pain Mr. Gladstone to read that 
when Sir Archibald met him at the hos- 
pitable mansion of Mr. Stirling, of Keir, 
''he left on my mind the impression 
of his being the best discourser on 
imaginative topics, and the most danger- 
ous person to be entrusted with practical 
ones, I had ever met.*' Of the present 
Lord Derby we are told that he is an 
exception to the historian's general re- 
marks '' on the want of practical acquaint- 
ance with affairs in the leading members 
of administration in the House of Com- 
mons who have been trained in the debates 
of Parliament, not in the administration 
of its laws.'* We read of Mr. Walpole, 
who has just retired from public life, that 
" in conversation he shines even more 
than in public oratory.'' The conversa- 
tion of Lord Lawrence was '' pleasing and 
animated, but hardly equal to the impres- 
sion which his personal appearance made 



on every beholder." One of the best 
stories told in the autobiography is one of 
Sir Patrick Grant, who, asking a poor 
woman who had been his nurse, and who 
had borne her gude man thirteen children, 
how she had brought ihem all up, received 
the following reply : — " Oh 1 sir, ye see, 
the Lord was rael merciful, for, aye, as 
Iff sent ane He took awa' the tither. So 
we just hirpilt through." The following 
anecdote is characteristic of 
Lord Palmerston. 
He told us some very curious anecdotes illus- 
trative of the singular vivacionsness and elas- 
ticity of mind of Lord Paknerston, amidst all 
the cares of his exalted office. He had recently 
met him at a country-house in England, where 
a large party chiefly of gay young men, waa 
assembled. After the ladies had retired from 
the drawing-room, where he was the gayest of 
the gay, he went to the billiard-room with the 
youths, where he played till one, when he re- 
tired to his own room to read his despatches, 
and write letters, till three in the morning* 
when he went to bed, and was up again at 
seven to resume his labours, which lasted tiU 
breakfast time. 

Perhaps one of the unkindest things in 
these volumes is Sir Archibald's stricture 
on the 

Scotch Divines. 

The day after we returned jras a Snnday, 
and we were extremely stfuok with the ap- 
pearance of Glasgow on that day, and not at 
all surprised at the impression it never fails to 
make on strangers. After the bustle and 
crowds of London, 'even on Sunday, it looks 
like a city of the dead. In the broad straight 
stone streets there was not a carriage, and very 
few foot passengers to be seen, except m the 
churches were closing, when they were 
crowded. This strange Puritanical aspect of 
a city containing nearly 500,000 inhabitants 
was sufficiently striking, and attested the 
working of a great and general influence in 
all classes of society. The extreme evangel- 
istic party would doubtless consider it as the 
greatest triumph of their persuasion, and the 
best possible way in which the Sabbath could 
be spent in a great city j but to me, who knew 
the scenes which were being enacted in many 
of the houses adjoining these deserted streets, 
\ the impression was different. I considered it 
in great part as an example of mingled pro- 
fligacy and hypocrisy, and could not help re- 
calling to mind the graphic words of the 
Times : " The Glasgow Puritan, after dinner, 
draws down the blinds, sits down to his whisky- 
and- water, and returns thanks to God he is not 
as other men, who go to Crystal Palaces or 
p&rks." Nor was it without keen regret that 
I called to mind the beautiful scene we had 
witnessed, some Sundays before, in the gar- 
dens of Kew, filled with the working-clacses 
in their Sunday attire, and conducting them- 
s^ves with perfect propriety, and lamented 
the narrow-minded zeal which had so often 
thwarted endeavours to present a similar scene 
in the Botanic Gardens of Glasgow. 

The truth is, that the clergy have, by an 
accidental combination of circumstances, ac- 
quired an undue influence in the city, and 
hence many evils which, for the presettl-lftt 
least, are altogether beyond the reach of 
remedy. Formerly, it was a place of resort 
to the gentlemen of landed property iiL_ the 
vicinity, and the great part of the mei 
who made fortunes in it were cadets 
families, and after they had become : 
tinned to live in it. Thus a count 
existed to the influence of the clergy 
extreme Puritans. Now, this is altcfsd. 
Scarce any sons of gentlemen from the nei|dft- 
bourhood go into business in Glasgow; aiidw9 
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men irho conduct its yast manufacturing and 
commercial interests are chiefly those who have 
risen from the ranks^ and have learned by 
baviug gone through the inferior grades, how 
profit is to be made in the superior. Having 
done so, and realised a fortune, they hive off 
either to London or to the country estates 
which they have purchased, and cast' aside 
Glasgow as a tender which is no longer re- 
quired. Thus there is do class of society pos- 
sessed either of the influence arising from 
fortune, rank, or station, or of the intellectual 
ability capable of withstanding the power of 
the clergy, incessantly and often adnairably 
exerted in the pulpit. Thus Glasgow has 
become the most priesb-ridden city in the 
British dominions, or perhaps in Europe. Mr. 
Buckle's observations on this point, though 
exaggerated in regard to Scotland in general, 
are scarcely so with resjwct to Glasgow. The 
people of the country, and of the Western 
provinces in particular, are naturally addicted 
to theologiciu disputes, and extremely acces- 
sible to religious fervour. The clergy of all 
denominations seeing this, and being mainly 
dependent, both for their livelihood and repu- 
tation, on the favour of their flocks, and especi- 
ally of the female portion of them, vie with 
each other in professions of sanctity and the 
strict attention to the outward ceremonial of 
religion, especially the Judiaoal observance of 
the Sabbath. Thence the extreme strictness 
of general opinion in Glasgow and its vicinity 
on this particular, and thence also a more 
discreditable peculiarity by which numbers in 
that city are distinguished. This is a hypo- 
critical profession of religious opinion, and a 
strict observance of its external ceremonial, 
accompanied by a secret disregard of its pre- 
cepts, and unbounded indulgence in all the 
pleasures which wealth can purchase. 

Such is the testimony of a man who 
passed^almost all his life in the neigh- 
bourhood of Glasgow. It is well that he 
is now beyond the reach of his irritated 
fellow-citizens. It is to be feared the re- 
marks are not exactly wide of the truth. 
Few people are so conscious that they are 
right as the good people of Glasgow, 
and so intolerant of others. The last 
time the writer was in Glasgow, a 
gentleman said to him, speaking of a 
well-known religious journal, "My wife 
would not allow it to come into the house." 
And it is thus the good people of Glasgow 
strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. Sir 
Archibald leaves us somewhat depressed. 
There is nothing but ruin before us in 
consequence of Free Trade and the Penny 
Press. His only consolation is that he 
has uttered his warning voice, and 
that if the nation goes to the dogs 
the fault does not rest with him. As 
A Tory of the Tories, we do not know 
that he could have uttered less. We are 
thankful that he has not done more. 
He might have quoted and reprinted all 
his own articles in Blackwood^ and all his 
Tory speeches. As it is he spares us 
much, and gives us a wordy, but, on the 
whole, interesting account of his life and 
times, and of the distinguished men and 
women, from Royalty downwards, with 
wlwAbe has come more or less in con- 
4>K*^Occasionally the Tory prejudices 
of the writer distort his pictures; as when 
he describes Cobden as a monomaniac ; 
intimates that Dickens had neither the 
general information nor the oratoiical 



powers to make a speech at the soirie 
of the Glasgow Athenaeum ; and regrets 
"that accident or the necessities of his 
situation had thrown him into a line of 
composition not altogether worthy of his 
powers, and for which I could anticipate 
no lasting fame." The chances are 
Dickens will be read long after the Con- 
servative histories of the great Sir Archi- 
bald have mouldered away. 



DR. MARTINEAU'S "SPINOZA." 

This study of Spinoza, as it is modestly 
called, was designed to form a volume of 
the series known as the "Philosophical 
Classics," which is appearing under the 
editorship of Professor Knight. It is a 
subject of regret for more reasons than 
one that Dr. Martineau lacks, by his own 
admission, the skill of compressed exposi- 
tion, and thus could not bring his ac- 
count of Spinoza within the limits of the 
"Philosophical Classics" series. The 
result of this overflow of material is that 
Dr. Martineau has produced a volume 
which challenges comparison with Mr. 
Pollock's erudite and exhausive study of 
Spinoza, which appeared two years ago. 
This, following on Mr. Willis' work on 
the same subject, compels us to feel that 
Spinoza is in great danger of being over- 
rated in our daj as he was underrated 
during the century when the Deistical 
school was in the ascendant. It is 
easy to see at once the causes of the 
neglect of Spinoza during the century and 
a half which began with the Cartesian, and 
went out with the Kantian formula of 
thought. During the age of philo- 
sophical dualism, as we may conveniently 
describe it, there was no room for a 
thinker whose point of departure was 
philosophical Monism. He was re- 
garded as a castaway as much in philo- 
sophical as in theological circles. We 
are not sure, indeed, that the theologians 
were not more merciful to them than 
the philosophers ; for, having dubbed him 
an atheist, the theologians had done 
their worst. The wasps had dis 
charged their sting, and their tiny 
venom-bag was then empty. Happily, 
there was in Holland no benito shirt 
and cap, daubed with devils, for a Jew 
who, while renegade to his own faith, had 
declined to move over to the Christian 
side. But to the philosophers of the 
seventeenth century Spinoza wai even a 
greater stumbling-block and cause of 
offence than to the theologians. Philo- 
sophy, as an independent factor of 
thought, could only beg the "borrowed 
right to be." It existed, as distinct from 
dogmatic theology, only on sufferance. In 
this respect Protestant divines were no 
more liberal-minded than Catholic ; in- 
deed, of the two, they were rather the 
more intolerant — at least, their intolerance 
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was seen to be more glaring and inconsis- 
tent. For this reason, philosophy, in 
proportion as it recoiled from dogmatic 
theology, had to take precautions not to 
alarm the common conscience of man- 
kind. Philosophers had to show the 
world that they knew where to draw the 
line, and to make it clear that if they 
renounced what was known as revealed 
religion, they were by no means pre- 
pared to part with natural. Here they 
drew the line. The phrase, in- 
deed, theologia naturalis^ * grew in im- 
portance precisely as the distance 
widened between those who professed im- 
plicit faith in Revelation and those who 
regarded conscience and the inner light 
as the final tribunal in all such matters. 
The tendency of frecthought might be 
in the direction of doubt ; But it was for 
that very reason essential to show that it 
was not necessarily irreligious. In a 
word, philosophy became spiritual in the 
Cartesian sense of the term, precisely in 
proportion as it let go all belief in, or 
reference to, the supernatural. 

This being so, we can understand the 
scandal which Spinoza's Monism, or Pan- 
theism (for they come to the same thing) 
caused in his day, and during the whole of 
the succeeding century. The theologians, in 
deed, did not recoil so violently from it as the 
philosophers. To them, indeed, Spinoza 
came in handy, as the victim of drink does 
to a travelling teetotal lecturer. He 
pointed a moral, and supplied a stock 
phrase of warning to show that Atheism 
was not a mere theological bugbear. 
Divines were able to argue, on the old 
** all or nothing'* sophism, that the man 
who forsakes the Church, whether it be 
that of Pope Calvin, Pope Luther, or 
Pope Pius v., will not stop in his down- 
ward descent there. He will soon wander 
off into Individualism and Mysticism with 
Mennonites, Seekers, Anabaptists, and 
such like stray sheep. Nor will he end 
his wanderings till he has fallen a prey 
to one of ** the three impostors," as they 
were called, wiih reference to the mediaeval 
legend of three impostors arising, like the 
three frogs of the Apocalypse. These 
were Hobbes, Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
and Spinoza. Of the three, Spinoza was 
incomparably the most dangerous. For 
instance, when Velthuysen, an Amster- 
dam physician, was asked to read and re- 
port on the tendency of Spinoza's 
Theologico-Political Treatise to a learned 
Jew, De Castro, who was of Spanish 
extraction, the conclusion which he comes 
to is that this necessitarian theory 
of the Deity is only Atheism thinly 
disguised. He begins by treating Spinoza 
as a deist — in a few pages he is led on to 
regard him as a Pantheist, and at last he 
winds up with roundly accusing him of 
Atheism, and the destruction of all religion. 
This is charateristic of the criticism of that 
day. It explains why Spinoza was the 
bUe noire of philosophers, even more than 
of theologians in hi^ own day. It 
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also accounts for the reaction of our 
day in his favour, now that these clouds 
of misrepresentation have rolled away. 
Indeed, as Dr. Martineau observes, when 
in August, 1675, Spinoza took the manu- 
script of his Ethics to Amsterdam to have 
it printed, " his intention transpired, and 
a report was spread and believed that he 
was printing a book to disprove the 
existence of God. This rumour set 
in action against him both a body of 
divines and some Cartesians who were 
anxious to disclaim all sympathy with 
his doctrines, and the former went so 
far as to denounce him formally to the 
Prince and magistrates. Before this op- 
position he recoiled at first, only suspend- 
ing operations till the storm should be 
over, but, on finding it increase instead of 
subside, day by day relinquishing them." 
As the result of this fierce opposition, 
Spinoza resolved to suspend the publica- 
tion of his Ethics, at least during his 
life-time, which was then rapidly 
drawing towards its close. His friend 
and correspondent, Oldenburg, at that 
time domiciled in London, and, acting 
as the secretary of the Royal Society, 
had urged him to go on with the 
publication of his Ethics, and not take 
heed of ** the threats of divines and the 
outcry of fools," as he describes the 
Cartesians. But so violent was the 
storm of opposition that he soon 
changed his mind, and even wrote 
to Spinoza to urge him not to brave 
the hostility of public opinion any 
longer. Spinoza accordingly laid aside 
the Ethics, which was only published 
posthumously, and gave his attention to a 
new edition of the Xbeologi co-Political 
Treatise. The work of revision was suited 
to his enfeebled health ; he could take it 
up at favourable intervals, and lay it down 
when he was exhausted, and this task 
was probably spread over the whole of the 
year 1676. We may here leave Dr. 
Martineau to describe the closing scene — 
Spinoza's Death. 
For some time past bis letters bad made 
mention of infirm health, never in the tone of 
complaint, but only as a plea for indulgence 
from his correspondents. And no one wbo 
looks at the portrait of bim and imagines the 
figure it represents, the bronzed complexion, 
tbe bright eyes, tbe ronnded lips, the black 
busb of wavy bair, can wonder that amid tbe 
fogs and deltas of Holland tbe hunger of con- 
sumption eagerly seized upon that warm 
Southern temperament, which was never 
meant for amphibious life. Tbe strict and 
sober regimen which was recommended by 
frugality was not unsuited to bis delicate con- 
stitution ; but, in spite of it, bis emaciation 
increased; and, though he made no change 
in bis habits, be became so far aware of bis 
decline as on Saturday, tbe 20th of February, 
1C77, to send for his medical friend Meyer 
from Amsterdam. That aftemon Van der 
Spijck and bis wife bad been to church, in 
preparation for tbe Shrovetide communion 
next day; and on their return at 4 p.m., 
Spinoza bad come downstairs and, wbilnt 
smoking bis pipe, talked witb them long about 
1 be sermon. He went early to bed ; but was 
up again next morning (apparently before 
the arrival of Meyer) in time to come down 



and converse ^ith bis host and hostess before 
they went to church. The timely appearance 
of the physicain enabled her to leave over tbe 
fire a fowl to be boiled for a basin of broth .This, 
as well as some of the bird itself, Spinoza took 
witb relish, on their return from church about 
midday. There was nothing to prevent the 
Van der Spijcks from going to the afternoon 
service. But on coming out of the church, they 
were met by tbe startling news that at 3 p.m. 
Spinoza bad died ; no one being witb bim but 
his physician. Meyer returned by the even- 
in^fboat to Amsterdam; leaving apparently 
neither explanation nor instruction; and 
taking with him some money and a silver- 
hafted knife that were on the table. From the 
mode in which they are recorded it is clear 
that these particulars of his visit gave rise to 
a very uneasy feeling. They are all of them 
compatible with honour and integrity. 
Though a medical man would not choose, if he 
could help it, to be alone with a patient in 
bis last moments, be may be surprised by a 
sudden collapse when no one is within call. 
Though he would usually wait to receive from 
survivors either the acknowledgment of bis 
services or some memorial of friendship, it is pos- 
sible enough tbatthe patient may himself have 
made bim some final presents of things visible 
in the room ; and, unless taken at once, they 
would only he at tbe mercy of the lodging- 
house keepers. But it was at least imprudent 
in Meyer to make no local report of the death, 
and relieve the astonishment of the Van der 
Spijcks by no word relating to what bad 
happened in their absence. For the aspeet of 
those hours, with no more light upon them, is 
precisely what it might have been, if the 
philosopher and the physician had arranged to- 
gether and carried out a method of euthanasia. 
There is no tittle of evidence for such a thing ; 
and perhaps tbe neglect to ward off the suspi- 
cion is evidence against it. But one would 
gladly be rid of the disagreeable cloud that 
bangs over those last moments and their 
immediate seqael. 

Spinoza bad instructed tbe Van der 
Spijcks to lock his desk after his demise, 
and send it to the bookseller Bieuwertz 
of Amsterdam. When this, witb its incal- 
culable treasures, was gone, bis room, 
which contained all bis perishable possessions, 
showed scarce enough to pay an appraiffcr's 
fee. At least so thought his sister Rebecca, 
who at first put in her claim as heir ; but pre- 
ferred to drop it, when she had measured tbe 
assets against tbe funeral expenses and small 
out-standing bills. A row of books, a few 
lenses — the last labour of his hand — some en- 
gravings on the walls, these, with bis plain 
bed and body clothing made up tbe sum of his 
worldly wealth : and the sale proved that 
sister Bebecca had lost nothing by her for- 
bearance. He ^as buried on the 25th of 
February, *'in the new church upon the 
Spuy ; " and the large attendance of illustrious 
persons " in six coaches " followed by the wine- 
party of friends and neighbours at the house, 
strangely contrasts with the lonely life and 
almost clandestine death which make up the 
story of bis forty-four years. 

The summary of his character, which 
concludes the first portion of the two parts 
into which this volume is divided, is the 
most suitable point at which we may offer 
our criticism of Dr. Martineau as an in- 
terpreter of Spinoza. 

His Character. 

Theforegoing sketch aims to present Spinoza 
as be appear^. Of the interior character 
which thus steps forth, it will be easier to 
speak when the lines of his thought have been 
laid down and his ethical estimates exhibited. 
But it is already plain that he made no enemies 
except by bis opinions ; and even bitter oppo- 



nents could not bub own that he was singularly 
blameless and unexacting, kindly and disin- 
terested ; if not actively benevolent, at least 
willing to forego anything for the quieting of 
anger and the maintenance of peace. His 
patience under theological ostracism was the 
more admirable from his evident sensitiveness 
to injustice and annoyance at pretentious 
stupidity. He accepted his exile position with- 
out either boast of martyrdom or complaint of 
wrong ; and, far from flapping bis heresies in 
tbe face of others, be treated all simple and 
uniiggressive religion with tender respect; 
encouraging tbe people of the boose in their 
church attendance, and trying to fix their good 
impressions from it by conversation after- 
wards; helping them to take their troubles 
cheerfully as the appointment of God ; and 
comforting bis scrupulous hostess about her 
faith and piety, with the assurance that all 
was well so Jong as they kept her in the walks 
of a pure and good life. Children, young men, 
servants, all who stood to bim in any relation 
of dependance, seem to have felt the charm 
of bis affability and sweetness of temper. A nd 
of the many savans and philosophic men who 
sought him, not one had ever occasion either 
to complain of bis reserve or be aggrieved by 
bis independence. His ** metaphysic " might 
be " strange : " but bis love of truth was 
transparent, and his candour met no resistance 
from pride. His virtues, no doubt, were mainly 
of the type which Aristotle calls •' dxanoetic,** 
in which thought takes the lead and will 
follows. His equanimity, as a few vehe- 
ment outbursts remain to show, was not gained 
without self -conquest : which, however, was 
effected less by the force of counter-affections, 
compassion, veneration, love, than by intellec- 
tual acquiescence in necessity. Self -conserva- 
tion and self -perfecting exhausted his guiding 
aims, which led to a sublime prudence, with 
such sympathy as may be included under it, 
but witb none that transcends it, and no en- 
thusiasm of worship. Whether this estimate 
must h'Z qualified by reference to another 
aspect of bis mind — viz., a genuine mystical 
tendency— cannot be determined till we reach 
the propositions in which his philosophy cnl- 
minates. 

From Spinoza the man, to Spinozism the 
system, we plunge at once as if from some 
calm and moonlit harbour-bar out into a 
stormy sea of metaphysics, where cloud 
and fog wrap all out of sight, where we are 
drenched with spray, blinded by mist, and 
hear no sound, unless it be the echo of 
our own fears, as that Toice referred to 
by the poet of " In Memoriam " : — 
I heard a voice, ** believe no more," 
And beard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the godless deep. 

Spinoza the man, and Spinoza the philo- 
sopher, are so sharply contrasted that it 
is difficult to see how the one who has 
been painted " horned as a fiend,** can 
in another picture be seen " haloed as a 
saint.'' Dr. Martineau writes on this sub- 
ject with the calm and judicial temper of 
one who has outlived the reaction which 
has transformed Spinoza, the atheist of 
the seventeenth century, into something 
like the saint of the early years of the 
nineteenth century. Schleiermacher's oft- 
quoted remark is well-known : '* Let us 
offer a lock of hair to the manes of the 
holy and much-maligned Spinoza." This 
reaction has now spent itself. The age 
of Deism passed, as we know, into that 
of Pantheism in Germany ; at least, 
when Hegel was the archimagus of 
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modern thought forty years ago. But many 
phases of thought have been passed 
through in Germany since idealistic Pan- 
theism was in the ascendant The philoso- 
phy of unconsciousness, as we may call 
Hartmann's, has led us into a lower plane 
of being, and more truly akin to Atheism 
than any which Spinoza descended to, and 
the consequence is that Spinozism which 
moved for awhile in the same plane of 
thought as German Transcendentalism, 
has like that, been left behind, and we can 
view it without prejudice. We are neither 
carried away by vague fears of its leading 
us on to a desolating Atheism, nor do we 
identify Spinozism with the devout Panthe- 
ism of the mystics of the middle ages. 
Mr. Picton, in his •* Mystery of Matter,** 
attempted this intellectual tour de force 
by tuning the two types of Pantheism to 
strike the same note. That God is all 
in all, and that all is God, seem nearly 
identical truths to the thinker who is not 
careful to note the simple logical rule of 
conversion. Rothe points out this dis- 
tinction, which he expresses in this way : 
** To the Pantheistic mystic God is ' all in 
all,* but to the vulgar Pantheist ' all is 
God.*' The one begins where the other 
ends. If the one is " God-drunk,'' the 
other is "nature drunk." Philosophical 
Dualism, which is only the old-standing 
antithesis between mind and matter, is 
the way out of the wood in both cases. It 
is not without significance that Spinozism 
arose in Holland as a kind of reaction 
against Cartesianism, and perhaps the best 
reply to Spinozism is to fall back on the 
Dualism of Descartes, out of whose 
method, with its admirable French lucidity 
and common-sense, this revolt of a 
Spanish mystic, as we may describe 
Spinoza, took its rise. It is no wonder, 
as Dr. Martineau justly observes, that 
" Spinoza, lifted on so brilliant a cloud of 
admiration, has heen carried into a kind 
of philosophical canonisation. Whether 
the place assigned to him by these ad- 
mirers, and the type of excellence for 
which they award it to them, are precisely 
what he would accept as congenial and 
own as true, may well be doubted. It de- 
pends upon this question whether he and 
they use the word ' God ' in essentially 
the same sense, so that the system of 
thoughts and feelings, of which it is the 
centre, is really concurrent in the two 
cases." In order to test this, the follow- 
ing extract from Kant's " Kritik " is de- 
cisive : — 

Kant's Test of Tbelsm. 

To guard against any arbitrary answer to 
this question, we may submit it to a judge 
whose insightand fairness are above suspicion. 
" The conception of God/' says Kant, " is gene- 
rally understood to involve, not merely a 
blindly-operating Nature as the eternal root 
of thin^, but a Supreme Being that shall be 
the Author of all things by free and under- 
standing^ action : and it is this conception 
which alone has any interest for us." And he 
-who has it (Kant adds) is properly called a 
"Theist" in vbtue of his belief in a 
"Living aod." 



By this rule Spinoza's philosophy does not 
fulfil the conditions of Theism. The relation 
of God to the totality of things he explains 
by three equivalents : (1) Substance and Attri- 
bute ; (2) Essence and Property ; (3) Cause 
and Effect : and from each of these he with- 
holds the "freedom and understanding" of 
which Kant speaks. Attributes belong to their 
Substance by inherent necessity, afld, as con- 
stituting itj di£fer from it only as the many 
from the one. Again, all the natures of deri- 
vative things flow from this or that attribute 
of God, precisely as the properties of a circle 
flow from its definition, i.e., without the defi- 
nition understanding them^ or being free to 
produce anything different. And though 
Spinoza gives us no general doctrine of 
Causality, ho lays down (as we have seen 
supra, p. 202), ~ and directly applies to our 
present problem, the rule, that "an efifeot 
differs from its cause precisely in that which 
it derives from its cause." On the strength of 
this rule, Spinoza insists that, since God is 
the cause of all things, in both their essence 
and their existence, there can be absolutely 
nothing in common between their nature and 
his ; so that if we choose to assign to Him 
such predicates as "intellect'* and "will," 
these terms will be as wide of their proper 
meaning as the word " dogi " when applied to 
Sirius, instead of to the barking quc^ruped. 

Here we may conclude. Tested in this 
way, the Monism of Spinoza, like Hume's 
attempt to reduce causation to the mere 
sense of sequence, is found to lead up to 
Atheism — is, in fact. Atheism under 
another name. The common instincts of 
mankind are not to be sophisticated by 
Schleiermacher*s phrases about **Holy 
Spinoza, ora pro nobis,^^ The saintship 
of this new Spanish mystic is as doubtful 
as that of many other Spanish saints, and 
the calendar of philosophical saints has as 
much need to be purged of dubious accre- 
tions as the modern calendar of the 
Church of Rome. Dr. Martineau has in 
this sense given us a very satisfactory 
study of Spinoza, precisely because it is 
free of that spirit of hero-worship, or rather 
saint-worship, in which Spinoza has been 
delineated by almost all his recent 
biographers. It was enough for them 
that he was cast out of the synagogue, to 
entitle him to honours among the confes- 
sors, if not the martyrs of philosophical 
truth. This is one of the romances of his- 
tory, of which it is well that ihe reader's 
mind should be disabused, and it is impos- 
sible to read Dr. Martineau's life without 
getting new light on the subject. The 
needy glass-grinder of romance turns out 
to have been a sage with an assured income 
and troops of friends. He had a pension 
from the De Witt family, which was not 
cut off but only commuted after John de 
Witt's murder. He was on good terms 
with the French party in Holland,and,like 
Descartes, was pressed more than once to 
migrate to a professorship elsewhere. 
Such a life had its hardships, but it also had 
its compensations, and if singular in its 
serenity,it was a serenity, in which, as with 
Hume and Goethe, selfishness was an in- 
gredient of the character not to be over- 
looked* On the whole,the time has come 
to regard Spinoza in the white light of criti- 
cism purged from partizanship on either 



side ; and we regard Dr. Martineau's study 
as a valuable contribution towards that 
object. 

THE "LADY MAUD/'* 

We are glad to meet with Mr. Russell again. 
He is in the front rank as a writer of sea 
stories. To him a well-built ship is a liv- 
ing, breathing thing — nay, a friend, a lover. 
The symmetrical beauty of her build, her 
graceof movement, her sailing qualities, <fcc, 
are all dwelt upon and extolled, as a poet 
in his sonnets lingers over and transfigures 
the features, gifts, and graces of his mis- 
tress. However wretched a sailor you may 
be, and however earnestly you may have 
prayed that there may be " no more sea," 
you feel as you walk the decks with him 
not only a contempt for your weakness, 
but a conviction that you have been sin- 
ning against the mystery, the ever chang- 
ing yet ever abiding beauty, and the awful 
grandeur of the sea. One does not know 
which most to admire — the endless variety 
of sea-scapes which open up before the 
eyes of our author or the freshness and 
graphic power with which he paints them 
for us to see. He does for the sea what 
Richard Jefferies has done for the downs 
and Rusicin for the mountains. It would 
be easy to cull from his novels passages 
which would justify his right to be placed 
in the front rank of descriptive writers and 
word painters. But Mr. Russell is not a 
mere word painter. In all his novels the 
human element is strong. His characters 
are, as a whole, true to life and cleverly 
drawn, while the situations are well con- 
ceived and dramatically worked out. 
Though, in our opinion, not equal either in 
power or interest to The Wreck of the 
** Grosvenor;*^ or^ A Sailors Sweetheart^ 
the present story would be sufficient of it- 
self to give the author a reputation. The 
plot or framework is of the simplest and 
most attenuated character possible — a gen- 
tleman's yacht is wrecked upon a Bahama 
Cay, the survivors live h, la Robinson Crusoe 
until rescued ; there is a marriage or two 
and a disappointment, and — that is about 
all. In the hands of an inferior author 
the tale would not have been worth paper 
and ink, but coming from the pen of Mr. 
Russell it becomes a sea-scape gallery and 
an absorbing narrative. 

Sir Mordaunt Brookes being advised 
by the doctors to take his wife on a long 
sea trip for the benefit of her health, 
chartered the Lady Maud^ an exception- 
ally fine schooner, and one fine day in 
June set sail from Southampton for the 
latitudes of the West Indies. There were 
on board, beside the owner of the yacht 
and his wife, Sir Mordaunt's orphan 
niece, a sprightly fair-haired, blue-eyed, 
and altogether lovely young lady, with the 
not too euphonious name of Ada Tuke ; 
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Mr. Norrie, a gentleman whose clean 
shaven face and black eyes might have 
caused him to pass as an actor or a priest, 
but who was simply a young doctor, 
"shipped by Sir Mordaunt to look after 
her ladyship's health ; " and Mr. Walton, 
an ex-ofBcer in the mercantile service, 
and the supposed narrator of the story. In 
personal appearance, Sir Mordaunt was a 
tall man of fifty years, hair slightly frosted, 
beard falling to his waist like a sapper's, 
eyes gentle and soft in repose, but bright 
and animated in conversation. Very 
devoted to his wife, devout in nature, and 
a thorough gentleman in feelings, his 
manners had no special polish, and his 
•* language was formed of the first words 
that came to him." Lady Brookes 
"was a fine woman, about four-and- 
twenty years old — indeed she and her 
husband had only been married three 
years — large black eyes, sparkling yet list- 
less, complexion disposed to sallowness, 
good teeth, thick raven hair lustrous as 
polished ebony, figure moulded like one 
of Hermon Melville's South Sea water 
goddesses." Nervous and hypochondriac, 
and hating the sea as much as her husband 
loved it, she looked forward to the voyage 
with ominous dread. The crew consisted 
of eleven men, counting the cook and 
steward ; the mate, Ephraim Tripshore, a 
plain, pale sandy-haired man, but a good 
sailor ; and the skipper. Purchase. As the 
latter was to have charge of the vessel the 
narrator examined him closely, " and be- 
held a round face, purple at the cheek 
bones; a pear-shaped, carrot-coloured 
nose, small eyes, buried deep in wrinkles, 
and glowing: like sparks in their well- 
thatched caverns; a capacious mouth, 
almost destitute of lips ; the whole sur- 
mounted by a cloth cap decorated with a 
broad gold band. In truth he looked too 
nautical to please me. He had more the 
appearance of a Thames wherryman mas- 
querading in a yachting skipper's clothes, 
than the plain sailor man. I had no 
doubt Sir Mordaunt was impressed by 
the man's nautical aspect j but for my part, 
if I had had a choosing of a captain for 
the Lady Maud^ I should not have 
selected so highly-flavoured a tar as Pur- 
chase." The bad opinion thus early 
formed was only too truly justified by 
future events. 

Every luxury was on board the Lady 
Maud^ and she being well manned and 
sailing in well-known latitudes. Miss 
Tuke's question as to the likelihood of 
meeting with adventures was almost cried 
down. "All romance went out of the sea 
when steam was discovered," said her uncle. 
"There are no more pirates, no more 
privateersmen, no more handsome, dash- 
ing tars, with their belts studded with pis- 
tols, and theirholds full of plundered ingots 
and pieces of eight Even shipwreck is no 
longer picturesque." They were soon to 
find, however, that the sea was strewn 
with adventures, and that whatever ship- 
wreck might be, it was at least not pictur- 



esque. The first adventure they met with 
came in the shape of an open boat with a 
poor dazed, half-dead man in it, whose 
brother had been drowned before his eyes, 
while he himself, unable to manage the 
boat, had been carried out to sea. Then 
came breezy days when Lady Brookes 
and the young doctor were laid low in 
ignominious sickness ; an emigrant ship 
broke in upon the monotony with a spice 
of romance in it ; and scarcely had it faded 
away in the distance, when a mirage burst 
upon their sight " It was the picture of a 
dismasted ship, inverted high above the 
water-line and hanging in the air. It 
seemed to be at least half a mile high, and 
was the representation of a ship, or a 
barque, submerged to her bulwarks, with 
three stumps of masts standing, the centre 
one of which was considerably taller than 
the others, with apparently some fragments 
of canvas set upon it." Sir Mordaunt, feel- 
ing that Providence was by this sign leading 
him to the rescue of some people in jeo- 
pardy, determined to sail in the direction 
indicated. While the schooner was headed 
in this direction dirty weather set in. 

A Storm at Sea. 

If the storm was not right overhead, it was 
assuredly aot very far off. I never remember 
a more uncomfortable time. The breathless 
silence, the voluminous heaving of the black 
water, the impenetrable blackness, was suffi- 
ciently subduing; but the worst sensation 
was the feeling of expectation that the pon- 
derous, brooding shadow excited the wonder 
what was going to happen ; whether it would 
open and let down an ocean of flame, or 
whether there was a gale behind it, or whether 
it would pass away as breathlessly as it had 
come up. But our doubts were soon resolved. 
We had scarcely shipped our waterproof coats 
when some rain fell. Each drop was as big 
as an egg, and though the fall did not last 
longper than a man could count twenty, yet so 
great was the weight of the drops, that the 
deck boomed to the fall. Then came a pause, 
with nothing breaking the silence but the 
gushing sounds of water sluicing out of the 
scupper-holes into tht sea. I was in the act 
of addressing Sir Mordaunt when a flash of 
lightning of the very colour of sunlight struck 
through the blackness — nay, had the sun him- 
self looked out in his full glory, he could not 
have spread a more piercing, widespread 
splendour. It was like looking at the yacht 
and the sea in the light of full noontide. How 
the eye could master so many objects in that 
breathless gush of yellow flame I cannot 
tell J but I could not have seen more if five 
minutes had been allowed me. The masts, the 
line of bulwarks, the group of men standing 
motionless near the foremast in a crouching 
posture, some of them with their hands to 
their eyes, the whole sea, black as ink, leaning 
its sharp ebon circle against the sulphur- 
coloured, radiant heaven — all these things I 
saw in that one second, and then the darkness 
was insufferable, thick as dense folds of mid- 
night vapour, not a stir nor moan of air in it, 
of an opacity that made me pant, as though 
the black envelopment suffocated me. The 
flash fell from right overhead, and it seemed 
that the crash must follow before the blaze 
went out. This expectation made the two or 
three seconds of silence that followed appear 
as long as a minute ; but then came the most 
ear-spUtting roar that ever deafened me. A 
crash indeed ! Not a succession of peals, but 
one stupendous unechoing explosion, that, 
[ smiting the oily surface of the water, boomed 



away in a dreadful roar, sinking and smking^ 
its <^ence until it became a soft melodiooa 
echo in the distance. But scarce had it faded, 
when another sunlight flash filled the sky. 
This liberated the rain, and it came *down in 
a sheet, and the deck was so covered with 
immense hailstones that it was like treading^ 
on shingle. And now, as if two squadrons of 
aerial line-of-battle ships were engaging one 
another immediately over us, the air was filled 
with whizzing darts and Ivnces of flames, 
dazzling crimson, and yellow sparks, wild, zig- 
zag streams of fire, very showers of it, which 
filled the water with their tumultuous refleo- 
tion, until it seemed that a thunderstorm was 
r<aglng under as well as over ua. And tho 
thunder was as ceaseless. I could not have 
counted two between the explosions. The 
fierce, frenzied rattling, the i>onderous boom- 
ing, the sudden, sharp explosion, mingled to- 
gether, and combined to produce one dreadful 
uproar. But all this while there was not & 
breath of air. The rain fell down in perfectly 
perpendicular streams, as could be seen by 
the lightning, that kept the heavy sheet of 
water sparkling like the surface of a tali cas- 
cade in the sunshine. 

The mirage in the sky proved to be a 
water-logged vessel with three men and a 
woman, the captain's wife, lashed to a rail 
of one of the deck-houses. To rescue 
these four unfortunates in such a strong 
sea, was an exceedingly perilous and difficult 
taskjbutunder the direction of Mr. Walton, 
it was successfully accomplished. Some of 
the most graphic andrealistic,descriptionsin 
the whole of the three volumes are to be 
found in this part of the story. We have 
marked some for quotation, but must for- 
bear. A more serious calamity than 
the stprm itself now confronted the 
voyagers. Purchase, the skipper, had 
been found several times in a gross 
state of intoxication, and it became a 
serious question whether he was not al- 
together '*at sea" as regards his reckon- 
ings. Mr. WaUon had a strong suspicion 
that he was, but Sir Mordaunt was slow to 
believe in the incapacity of his skipper. 
Being convinced, however, of his drunken- 
ness, the direction of the vessel was en- 
trusted to Mr. Walton and Tripshore the 
mate. 

The Captain Ca«hlerea. 

Just then old Purchase made his appear- 
ance. He stood a short distance before the 
mainmast holding on to the little companion 
that led to the part of the vessel where his 
cabin was. The absorptive power of his " bibu- 
lous clay," as Southey calls the drunkard'a 
body, had drained the liquor away from his 
head; but it was easy to see that he was 
by no means yet recovered, and it looked as 
if the sight of Sir Mordaunt made him un- 
willing to trost his legs. He blinked at as in 
wonder at seeing all hands together in a 
crowd on the qnarter-deok, but was too 
muddled to perceive or guess the cause of 
the assembly. The crew were not conscious 
of his presence, but we who looked forward 
saw him at once. . . . 

At the sound of his voice all the men 
looked around. He stopped after making a 
few strides, and planting himself on his k^^ 
by setting them wide apart, in which posture 
he presented the most absurd figure thifit erer 
I saw in my life, he roared out again to Trip- 
shore to explain why he hadn't called him at 
eight bells, that is, at four o'clock. 

*' I'll answer you," exclaimed Sir Mordaunt, 
very sternly, dropping his head on one side 
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and raising his arm. " When some time ago 
the mate went to your cabin to tell you I 
required your presence on deck, he found you 
in a drunken ^eep — too drunk to wake up." 

** Me ! " said the old fellow, putting on such 
a face that in an instant half the crew were 
broadly grinning. " Me — Purchase — too 
drunk to wake up ? " He tapped his breast 
and fell back a step. "No, no," says he, 
smiling foolishly, and looking round him; 
"this here's some skylarkin* of Ephraim 
Tripshore's, Tell Sir Mordaunt it's a bit o' 
tom-rfoolin', Ephraim. Lor bless ye, mate ! 
I never was drunk in my life." 

" You're drunk now," cried Sir Mordaunt, 
warmly, seeing nothing diverting in the exhi- 
bition. Indeed, all the time he was incessantly 
glancing behind him at the skylights and 
companion, as if he feared that some echo of 
what was passing would reach his wife's ears. 
" You are superseded, sir. I shall discharge 
you at Kingston, and perhaps prosecute yon 
for this conduct. You are a drunken fellow, 
and utterly unfit for the responsible position 
you have mled. Go back to your cabin, sir. 
I have ffiven the command to Mr. Tripshore, 
and WiUiam Burton will assist him* We shall 
manage very well without you. So go below, 
Mr. Purchase, and don't let me see your face 
again, sir ; and if I hear of your swallowing 
another drop of spirits before you are out of 
my vessel I'll have you locked up in your 
cabin." 

All this was delivered with an energy that 
surprised me in my friend. No doubt it was 
the nervous irritability induced in him by the 
worries, anxieties, and dangers of the past few 
days, and our present uneasy condition that 
enabled him to rap out so smartly. The men 
were astonished at the vehemence in their 
mild mannered master, but old Purchase was 
absolutely confounded. After the Baronet had 
ceased, he stood staring at him with his mouth 
open ; then slowly rolled his eyes around on 
the faces of the men, as though he would 
persuade himself by an inspection of their 
whiskered faces, ashine with the muggy, luke- 
warm, driving drizzle, that he was not in a 
drunken dream. Presently his gaze rested 
upon my face. 

"Ha, Mr. Walton I" he bawled, extending 
his great clenched fist toward me, ** It's you 
I've got to thank for this, I suppose. It's you 
that's poisoned Sir Mordaunt's mind against 
me ! " 

I looked at him coldly. He was proceeding 
— ** Will you go away ? " cried Sir Mordaunt. 
The old fellow retreating a step shook his 
clenched fist at me. 

" You call yourself a sailor P " he shouted 
in the thickest and deepest notes I had ever 
heard rumble from him. He drew a deep 
breath, and added, " You're a marine ; you're 
a sea-cork ! A sailor ! Why," — he drew 
another deep breath— "as sure as ye stan' 
there " 

I was never a man to be menaced. I stepped 
hurriedly towards him, but at the first move- 
ment I made he rounded on his legs and 
started for the companion ; and, drunk as he 
was, he managed to scull himf^elf alons: fast 
enough to swing himself down the companion 
steps before I could reach the hatch, and 
vanished amid a half suppressed shout of 
laughter from the crew. 

It was easy to dismiss the captain and 
endeavour to repair his mistakes^ but the 
mischief was already done. The skipper's 
reckonings both as to longitude and lati- 
tude were wrong. When they were little ex- 
pecting it, the vessel struck upon a cay and 
became a total wreck. The ex-captain, 
many of the sailors, and Lady Brookes 
lost their lives. The horrors of the ship- 
wreck and the struggles of the survivors to 



get to land are depicted with a terrible 
realism. Take the following description 
of the supposed narrators. 

StrusKles with tbe Breakers. 

When I rose to the surface of the water I 
found myself among a quantity of fragments 
of floating timber, one piece of which I seized. 
The waves were heights of creaming foam, 
and I seemed to rise and fall upon a surface of 
heaving, leaping, and wildly blovrn snow. 
Being run up by a wave, I saw about a stone's 
throw distant the figure of Norrie clasping a 
short spar, and quite close to me was Carey, 
clmging to a fragment of one of the yacht's 
ribs. I waited until the next sea hove me up, 
and then shouted to her to hold tight, and 
that I would endeavour to get to her ; and 
seizing a lighter piece of wood than I had 
first grasped, I pointed my face towards her 
and struck out with my feet, exerting all my 
strength. The tide took me her way, and 
meanwhile I was able to stem the current by 
help of the wind and by violently moving 
my leg^. At last a sea swung the 
piece of timber to which she clung 
dose to me, on which I grasped her arm, and 
seeing that the fragment which sustained her 
would support us both, I let go my piece of 
wreck, and grabbed with my left hand at hers. 
I cried in her ear with the hope of keeping her 
poor heart up, that the land was close, and 
that there was no fear of her sinking if she 
kept a good hold. Had I been alone I cannot 
flatter myself that I should have exhibited any- 
thing like the spirit that was animating me 
now. I might have held on with a dogged 
madness for life, but I dare say no more than 
my animal instincts would have operated. The 
need of this helpless woman surprisingly 
stimulated me. She created in me, I will say, 
a high and honest courage. I took her by the 
waist, and with a jerk planted her upon the 
piece of timber so that the swell of her breast 
stayed her, and lifted her head well above the 
water. The whirl of the seas swayed us round 
and round ; sometimes our faces looked towards 
the land, and sometimes towards the reef 
where the yacht had gone to pieces, and where 
the water was boiling with a frightful sound. 
Whenever we confronted the beach, I struck 
out with my legs. My dread, my fearful ex- 
pectation was that the tide, as it gained in 
force, would run us out to sea, in which case 
there would be no hope for us; but after 
we had been tossing in the water for upwards 
of a quarter of an hour, I saw from the height 
of a tall sea that we were steadily nearing the 
beach, upon which stood the people who had 
been saved, and I then perceived that the wind 
blowing with violence against the tide tended 
to drift us landward, wmlst every sea that ran 
also helped us forward. 

I could see nothing of Norrie, and supposed 
ho was drowned. The wind, as I had antici- 
pated from the appearance of the sky, had 
risen into a gale, and the foam flew along the 
water like sheets of steam ; and whenever tbe 
combers whirled us with our faces to the blast 
we had like to have lost our sight, as well as 
have been suffocated, by the fury with which 
the pitiless spray poured against us. As 
minute after minute went by the agony of 
that struggle grew greater and greater. I do 
not mean that I found my strength failing me, 
or that my poor companion relaxed her death- 
like embrace of the piece of timber that 
floated us. It was the wild and dashing 
tossing of the sea ; the hissing and deafening 
seething and crackling of spume in our ears ; 
the rush of foam over our heads when the 
crest of a wave broke after we had been hove 
to its summit j the appalling feeling of little- 
ness and helplessness inspired by those mad 
white waters, and the insigniflcance of the 
strength we possessed to oppose them — it was 
these things which made that struggle the 
great agony it became. . . . 



At last we found ourselves among the 
breakers ... Oh the sickening, swooning, 
deatlilike sensation of that rush ! the thunder 
of the water in the ears ! the choking, suffo- 
cating, bursting feeliog in the head and 
breast I It hurled us upon the beach, and 
flung us there with such violence that I let 
go, unable to keep my fists clenched! I was 
seized by the hair, but in an instant wrenched 
away and torn back into the circling arch of 
the next breaker, which rolled shatteringly 
over me with a sound as though the earth 
were splitting in halves ; and then I suppose 
my senses left me, for I have no further 
memory of struggUng in the water. 

Those who were saved — Sir Mordaunt, 
Ada Tuke, Mrs. Stretton, the woman who 
had been rescued from the waterlogged 
ship, Carey, Lady Brooke's maid, Norrie, 
Walton, Tripshore, and a seaman — found 
themselves on an uninhabited and almost 
barren island with a prospect of dying of 
starvation before they could be rescued. 
The third volume is mainly taken up with 
a detailed record of how they managed to 
live on the island in truly Robinson Crusoe 
style, and how, when nearly despairing, 
Providence provided them with an unex- 
pected means of escape. The sorrow of 
Sir Mordaunt at his loss, and his touching 
devotion to the remains of Lady Brookes, 
are points well brought out in the course 
of tbe narrative. The characters of Miss 
Tuke and Mrs Stretton, who wasyoungand 
handsome with a fascinating Irish accent, 
are seen to advantage on the background 
of the trying circumstances, and we are not 
surprised that afterwards Love takes their 
destinies in hand and shapes them to 
happy issues. The Zady Maud is sure to 
be a popular novel, notwithstanding the fact 
that it is a story of peril and disaster. 



Ramliles Round Oia Canterbury. 

By Francis W. Cross and John E. Hiill, 
With illustrations. Second Edition. (Lon- 
don : Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 1882.) This 
is a very delightful volume. The authors 
do not include in it any account of Can- 
t3rbury Cathedral, which, as they observe, is 
" too vast, too rich in art and history, and 
tradition," to be treated in the space at 
their command, and which has moreover found 
an unrivalled chronicler in tbe late Dean 
Stanley. They seek however to furnish the 
visitor with "an intelligent guide to the city 
and the surrounding parishes." They give 
accordmgly "a popular account of St. 
Martin's, St. Pancras, St. Augustine's, 
and the other principal remains of antiquity 
in and around the city." Canterbury 
is so rich in memorials of the past, and 
especially of the past as related to the early 
days of Christianity in this country, that 
ample material existed for a volume of this 
kind ; and in this case the writers appear to 
us to have done their work with sound judg- 
ment, good tast<», and excellent feeling. They 
have avoided, on the one hand, dreary archsBO- 
logical disquisition of the Dryasdust sort, and, 
on the other hand, have not been betrayed into 
that weak style of "padding," with mere sen- 
timentalism and gush, into which writers of 
books on such subjects too often fall. We are 
not surprised to find that the work is in a 
second edition, and we have no doubt it will 
command, as it deserves, a permanent sale, as 
the book for the visitor to Canterbury, it 
being understood, of course, that the visitor 
has first provided himself with Dean Stanley's 
3fmorta?s,jgj^J2g^ by V^OOglC 
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STUDIES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS, 

BY PETBR BAYNB, M.A., LL.D. 



ANTHONY TBOLLOPE. 

TROLLOPE AND SCOTT — THE SOURCES OF 
HIS POPULARITY — JOHN BOLD AND THE 
ARCHDEACON — HIS CLERGYMEN AND 
GEORGE ELIOT*S. 

Looking at TroUope's novels as a whole 
no man would be absurd enough to dis- 
pute that they demonstrate the possession 
of genius ; and yet, if any one of these 
novels were taken up, and a critic were 
required to point out one or more passages 
in it in which the presence of genius was 
evinced, he might have great difficulty in 
meeting the challenge. Almost the same 
may be said of the novels of Scott It 
has been suggested, in the way of grave 
disparagement of Sir Walter, that his 
power manifested itself in extenso not in 
intensOi like an inundation gradually en- 
veloping a plain, rather than a torrent 
thundering through a gorge, or a sea-wave 
breaking m foam along a mile of shore. 
Neither in Scott nor in TroUope is it easy 
to find those brilliant passages which 
abound in Thackeray and Dickens, and 
which are as gardens amid fieMs. But 
in the gift of story-telling —in the power of 
making the reader know peifectly what the 
writer wishes him to know, and keenly inter- 
esting him in it — that is to say, in the gift of 
the novelist pure and simple — Scott and 
TroUope take precedence of Dickens and 
Thackeray. 

The popularity of TroUope was credit- 
able both to him and to his generation. 
To him without reserve can be adjudged 
the high praise claimed for himself by 
Pope, that he pleased by manly ways, 
and it was a manly generation that 
could be pleased in that manner. No- 
thing wire-drawn in the way of senti- 
ment, nothing extravagant in opinion, 
nothing high-flown, or strained, or anarchic 
in passion, can be found in his works. 
He portrays or applauds no virtues but 
those which flourish at ordinary English 
firesides. He entirely understands Eng- 
lish prejudices, and is never savage in his 
condemnation of them, even when he 
feels that they have no foundation in 
reason ; but rejoices, nevertheless, with a 
frank, boylike satisfaction when nature 
triumphs over convention, and his Mary 
Thorne or his Grace Crawley is fairly 
landed in the social paradise of squire- 
dom or archdeacondom. The com- 
plications which arise m the natural 
every-day course of English life furnish him 
with subjects of interest, and he deals 
with no problems of duty which com- 
rnon sense, common honesty, and con- 
science as the noont'de clear cannot solve. 

His morality might, indeed, suggest 
occasional misgivings to the casuist. It is, 
in the main, the morality of the heart, the 
morality of affectionate expediency. His 
ultimate criterion, it must be admitted, is 
not always unflinching adherence to the 



letter of the decalogue. Sometimes he 
permits the utterance of what is not true. 
He entirely approves of Lucy Robarts, 
for example, when, in order to avoid 
quarreUing with Lady Lufton, and to do 
what, at the moment, she believes to be 
best for the man she loves, she teUs the 
latter the plain lie that she does not love 
him. I fancy that TroUope would have 
held Jeanie Deans to be a fanatic and 
precisian in declining to deviate by a 
hair's breath from the truth even to save 
her sister's life. He evidently loves 
Eleanor Harding all the better because 
she takes Archdeacon Grantly*s view of 
her father's position, and does not respond 
to the reforming aspirations of her lover, 
John Bold. John has a " passion " for *' the 
reform of all abuses," in Church, in State, 
in corporation. He is " thoroughly sin- 
cere " in his desire to mend mankind, but 
he is " imbued with the idea that he has a 
special mission for reforming." He is as 
urgent and outspoken as a French 
Jacobin, but is not without self-sufficiency. 
Having found that the present state of the 
charity does not correspond to the wishes 
of its founder, he raises a storm about Mr. 
Haiding, the simple and almost saintly 
warden of Hiram's Hospital, who manages 
the institution with faultless beneficence. 
The result is, that Mr. Hai ding's heart is 
wellnigh broken, and that the peace and 
pleasantness which formerly reigned in 
the hospital are replaced by jealousy, 
dissidence, and m'sery. Whatever his 
faults, however, there was in John Bold 
a fibre of heroic character. Dr. Granily, 
on the other hand, the Archdeacon of 
Barchester, was a man of the world in 
the robes of a Church dignitary, irre- 
proachable in the discharge of his profes- 
sional duties, a good humoured, friendly 
man, but without the faintest tincture of 
spiritual Christianity, or moral or reform- 
ing zeal. He detested John Bold. And 
the notable thing is that, in describing 
their wars, Troll pe unmistakably gives 
the advantage to the Archdeacon. World- 
liness in a clergyman may be objection- 
able, but even a worldling is, in his eyes, 
better than a restless innovator and a 
piig. It has always seemed to me that 
we have a strong revelation of Trollope's 
nature in his description of John Bold's 
interview with Dr. Grantly, when Bo'd 
goes to the latter to announce that 
he and those acting with him have de* 
cided to stop the proceedings which they 
have been instituting againsc Mr. Hard- 
ing. We cannot help feeling that TroUope 
enjoys Bold's discomfiture. The passage 
is interesting also as a good illustration 
of his felicity, skill, and piquancy in 
dialogue. Though long, therefore, we 
may as weU read it. 

Jobn Bold and the Archdcacan. 
Dr. Grantly was standing by himself, and 
he did not ask Bold to sit, and therefore he 
had to tell his tale standing, leaning on the 
table, with his hat in his hand. He did, 
however, manage to tell it ; and as the arch- 
deacon never once interrupted him^ or even 



encouraged him by a single word, he was not 
long in coming to the end of it. 

''And so, Mr. Bold, I'm to understand, I 
believe, that you are desirous of abandoning 
this attack upon Mr. Harding." "Oh, Dr. 
Grantly, there has been no attack. I can 

assure you " "WeU, well, we won't 

quarrel about words ; I should c ill it an 
attack — ^most men would so call an endearour 
to take away from a man every shilling of in- 
come that he has to live upon ; but it shan't 
bo an attack, if you don't Uke it ; yon wish to 
abandon this — this little game of backgammun 
you've begun to play ? " '* I intend to put an 
end to the legal proceedings which I have com- 
menced." " I understand/' said the archdeacon. 
" You've already had enough of it; well, I can't 
say that I am surprised ; carrying on a losing 
law-suit where one has nothing to gain, but 
everything to pay, is nob pleasant." HcMi 
turned very red in the face. 

" You misinterpret my motives," said he ; 
'* but, however, that is of little consequence. 1 
did not come to trouble you with my motives, 
but to teU you a matter of fact. Good morning. 
Dr. Grantly." " One moment— one moment," 
said the other. " I don't exactly appreciate 
the taste which induced you to make any per- 
sonal communication to ma on the subject ; 
but I daresay I'm wrong, I dare say your 
judgment is the better of the two ; but as you 
have done me the honour — as you have, as it 
were, forced me into a certaia amount of coo- 
versatioil on a subject which had better, per- 
haps, have been left to our lawyers, you will 
excuse me if I ask you. to hear my reply to 
your communication." ** I am in no hurry. Dr. 
Grantly." " Well, I am, Mr. Bold ; my time is 
not exactly leisure time, and, therefore, if you 
please, we'll go to the point at once — you're 
going to abandon this lawsuit ? " and he 
paused for a reply. '• Yes, Dr. Grantly, I am." 

" Having exposed a gentleman who was one 
of your father's warmest friends, to all the 
ignominy and insolence which the Press 
would heap upon his name ; baviog somewhat 
ostentatiously declared that it was your dat j 
as a man of high public virtue to protect thoeo 
poor old fools whom you have humbugged 
there at the hospital, you now find that the 
game costs more than it's worth, and so you 
make up your mind to have done with it. A 
prudent resolution, Mr. Bold ; but it is a pity 
you should have been such a long time coming 
to it. Has it struck you that we may not 
now choose to give over, that we may find 
it necessary to punish the injury you 
have done to us? Are you aware, sir, 
that we have grone to enormous expense to re- 
sist this iniquitous attempt.'of yours ? " Bold's 
face was now furiously red, and he nearly 
crushed his hat between his hands ; but he 
said nothing. " We have found it necessary 
to employ the best advice that money could 
procure. Are you aware, sir, what may be the 
probable cost of securing the services of the 
Attorney-General ? " " Not in the least. Dr. 
Grantly." " I dare say not, sir. When you 
recklessly put this affair into the hands isi 
your friend Mr. Finney, whose six and eight- 
pences and thirteen and fourpences, may pro- 
bably nob amount to a large sum, you were 
indifferent ns to the ) cost and suffer- 
ing which such a proceeding might entail on 
others; but are you aware, sir, that these 
crushing costs must now come out of your own 
pocket ? " •' Any deirtrnd of such ,a nature 
which Mr. Harding's lawyer may have to make 
will doubtless be made to my lawyer." " Mr. 
Harding's lawyer and my lawyer I Did you 
come here merely to refer me to the lawyers ? 
Upon ray word, I think the honour of your 
visit might have been spared ! And now, sfr, 
I'll tell you what my opinion is—my opinion 
is that we shall not allow you to withdraw this 
matter from the courts." ** You can do asjou 
please. Dr. Grantly ; good morning." "Hear 
me out, sir," said the Archdeacon j " I biirv 
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here in my hands the last opinion g^venin this 
matter by Sir Abraham Haphazard. I dare 
say you hare already heard 01 this — I dare say 
it has had something to do with your visit 
here to day." " I know nothing whatever 
of Sir Abraham Haphazard or his opinion." 
" Be that as it may, here it is. He declares 
most explicitly that under no phasis of the 
affair whatever have you a leg to stand upon ; 
that Mr. Harding is as safe in his hospital as I 
am here in my rectory; that a more futile 
attempt to destroy a man was never made than 
this which you have made to ruin Mr. Harding. 
Here," and he slapped the paper on the table, 
** I have this opinion from the very first lawyer 
in the land, and, under these circumstances, 
you expect me to make you a low bow for your 
kind offer to release Mr. Harding from the 
toils of your net ! Sir, your net is not strong 
enough to hold him ; sir, your net has fallen to 
pieces, and you knew that well enough before 
I told you — and now, sir, I'll wish you good 
momicg, for I'm busy." 

Bold was now choking with passion. He 
had let the Archdeacon run on, because he 
knew not with what words to interrupt 
. him ; but now that he had been so defied and 
insulted, he could not leave the room without 
some reply. " Dr. Grantly," he commenced — 
" I have nothing further to say or to hear," 
said the Archdeacon; "1*11 do myself the 
honour to order your horse ; " and he rang the 
bell. "I came here. Dr. Grantly, with the 

warmest, kindliest feelings " ** Oh, of 

course you did, nobody doubts it." " With 
the kindliest feelings — and they have been 
most grossly outraged by your treatment." 
*' Of coarse they have. I have not chosen to 
see my father-in-law ruined ; what an outrage 
that has been to your feelings 1 " " The time 
will come. Dr. Qrantly, when you will under- 
stand why I called upon you to-day." " No 
doubt, no doubt. Is Mr. Bold*s horse there ? 
That's right, open the front door—good morn- 
ing, Mr. Bold ! " and the Doctor stalked into 
his own drawing-room, closing the door behind 
him, and making it qaite impossible that John 
Bold should speak another word. 

John Bold is soon discarded by Trollope, 
but the Archdeacon figures in novel after 
novel, and is one of the most carefully 
finished in his rich gallery of clerical por- 
traits. I have no doubt that an immense 
proportion of Trollope's readers like Dr. 
Grantly. For myself, though some of his 
characteristics are pointedly repugnant to 
my conception of what a clergyman 
ought to be, I own to a feeling in his 
favour. He is a compromise between 
virtue too lofty for terrestrial purposes, and 
vice too pronounced for respectability. 
He is thoroughly honest, not because 
he is in the ideal sense a minister 
of Christ, but because he is pro- 
foundly unconscious that a clergyman re- 
quires to have any ideal attributes. He 
is never mean. He has a perception of 
the fitness of things which keeps him 
from extremes. He desires a large in- 
come, but he is not rapacious ; he has no 
trace of sentimental benevolence, but he 
can give freely. " That he is a man some- 
what too fond of his own way, and not 
sufficiently scrupulous in his manner of 
achieving it, his best friends cannot deny. 
That he is bigoted in favour, not so 
much of his doctrines as of his cloth, is 
also true.'' This last is a significant 
touch. " His aspirations are of a healthy, 
if not of the highesc kind.*' That is a com- 1 



promise inexpressibly satisfactory to the 
majority of Englishmen. " Though never 
an austere man, he upholds propriety of 
conduct, both by example and precept." 
This was quite indispensable; failure in 
this particular would have been fatal for 
the Archdeacon in the eyes both of Mr. 
Trollope and his readers. " He is gene- 
rous to the poor, and hospitable to the 
rich ; in matters of religion he is sincere, 
and yet no Pharisee ; he is in earnest, 
and yet no fanatic.*' On the whole, Mr. 
Trollope pronounces him "a gentleman 
and a man of conscience." If this is 
just, then gentlemanliness and conscience 
are compatible with the very quintessence 
of worldliness, for that was most assuredly 
exhibited by Archdeacon Grantly in his 
machinations in connection with his 
daughter Griselda's marriage. 

Putting aside Miss AusteD, as a de- 
lineator of individual character and of 
sentiment rather than of the general frame 
ana movement of society and the relations 
of social classes, you will find no recent 
novelist who can be placed in comparison 
with Trollope as a describer of clergymen 
except George Eliot. These both appre- 
hend the clerical personage as, perhaps, 
the central figure of English society. Mr. 
Irwin, in Adam Bede^ associating on 
equal terms with the squire, and yet acces- 
sible to the Poysers and the Bedes, holds 
much the same social position that is 
held between Lady Lufton and the com- 
monalty, by Robarts, the principal clergy- 
man m Framley Parsonage, Trollope 
has described a much greater number 
of clerical personages than George 
Eliot ; and in respect of the more super- 
ficial aspects of clerical life, his descrip- 
tions are unrivalled : but he does not 
understand the spiritual elements and 
relaiicns of the clergy so well as George 
Eliot. Crawley, of Hogglestock, is his 
portrait of a clergyman of fervent zeal, 
penetrated with a sense of the dignity, the 
sacrcdness of his office; but Crawley is 
eccentric and impracticable, sometimes 
one thinks he is half-mad, and the 
novelist clearly does so. "He would 
sit unwashed, with his unshorn face 
resting on his hand, with an old dressing- 
gown hanging loose about him, hardly 
tasting food, seldom speaking, striving to 
pray, but striving so frequently in vain. 
And then he would risefrom his chair, and, 
with a burst of frenzy, call upon his 
Creator to remove him from this misery.*' 
No doubt this was in seasons of special 
depression. In the exercise of his ministry, 
Crawley glowed into heroic, nay, saintly, 
elevation. In rebuking his brother clergy- 
man, Mark Robarts, for a mode of life 
" not befitting a soldier in Christ's army,*' 
he became like the Hebrew seer. " So 
bold and enterprising,** was he, " almost 
eloquent on the one subject which was 
the work of his mind. As he sat there, 
he looked into his companion*s face from 
out his sunken grey eyes with a gaze 
which made his victim quail." But not 



even in Crawley have we such a realisation 
of the spiritual character of the Christian 
minister as in Rufus Lyon, the puri- 
tan pastor, pourtrayed in Felix Holt, 
Nor does Trollope, to the best of 
my recollection, dwell upon the per- 
sonal influence of the clergyman upon 
particular members of his fxock, as George 
Eliot so notably does. Janet Dempster, 
Maggie Tulliver, and Romola, three of her 
most important characters, find, in the 
crisis of their history, infinite consolation 
in the spiritual friendship of clerical gentle- 
men. Perhaps, as a woman, George 
Eliot had an advantage over Trollope in 
realising all that a clerical friend can be to 
one of her sex. But it is not easy to 
i uagine Janet Dempster or Maggie Tulli- 
ver seeking comfort and support in confi- 
dential intercourse on their spiritual 
concerns with Mr. Crawley. And, indeed, 
the peculiarities of Crawley are too 
marked, personal, and eccentric, to permit 
of his being the type of a class. 

Trollope's clergymen, therefore, are not 
the highest representatives of their order. 
On the other hand, he never condescends 
to depict the totally worthless, tipsy 
parson, like the wretched Hunt of Thack- 
eray's Adventures of Philip, In one word, 
his clergymen are the average of their 
class, neither saints nor grovelling sinners. 
And this description may be extended to 
his characters generally. He cares little 
for persons who either rise much above 
or sink scandalously below the level of 
average humanity. He likes, he admires, 
he perfectly understands, the common, 
healthy-minded man, who has no preten- 
sions to be a hero, and gives himself no 
airs. He infinitely loves a pretty English 
girl, but it is not the girl of culture, or 
the aesthetic girl, or the oppressively supe- 
rior girl of any kind; but merely the 
bright, healthy, innocent, affectionate girl, 
as common in English parishes as the 
wild rose in English lanes. He is the 
novelist of every-day life, the prose Homer 
of an unpoetical, matter-of fact but not 
bad generation. That certainly implies a 
limit ; but it has the advantage of perfect 
genuineness. No writer in the world is 
more unaffected than Trollope. There is 
not the smallest particle of humbug in 
him. This makes him suspicious of all 
virtue that leans towards humbug, as in 
people who are conceited and self-con- 
scious. 



PHILIP HENRY'S DIARIES & LETTERS.* 
The name of Philip Henry has a pecu- 
liar charm for all devout persons who are 
familiar with the religious history of the 
seventeenth century. That charm is con- 
nected with the knowledge that we have 
of his great piety rather than any qualities 
of an intellectual kind. "Broad Oak" 
itself seems to all pious descendants of 
the Puritans and Nonconformists one of 

* Diaries and Letters of Philip Henry, M.A., of Broad 
Oak, Flintshire. Edited hy Matthew Henry Lee, M.A., 
Yicar °^^/fgH|5^^^»^vS' ^^'^^ P«^«nd Co. 7s, 6^. 
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the " holy places " of the earth ; a sacred, 
charmed village, where — now two hundred 
years ago— there dwelt one of the holiest, 
sweetest, purest men of his time. Philip 
Henry's son Matthew has a world-wide 
fame as one of the devoutest of com* 
mentators, but the father has a place all 
his own in multitudes of godly memo- 
ries and thoughts. Sir John Bickerton 
Williams* life of Philip Henry — which did 
80 much to maintain and extend this good 
man^s reputation— is now supplemented 
by the publication for the first time of the 
diaries and letters, " almost as they stand 
in the originals." This excellent man 
never published anything himself; hut he 
left, as is generally known, large quantities 
of manuscript sermons preserved by the 
descendants of each branch of the family. 
The editor of the volume before us says, 
that ''he took great pains in preparing 
these, even when intended for none but his 
own family circle, for he held strongly to 
the Scriptural rule that he would not 
offer to the Lord his God of that which 
cost him nothing; and, having made 
these notes, he did not think it right to 
destroy them. These manuscripts and 
diaries were so widely dispersed, that, at 
present, Mr. Lee says, only twenty-two out 
of thiity-nine are forthcoming. It is much 
to be hoped that the remaining seventeen 
are in safe custody, and that they will be 
furnished to the present or some other 
editor for publication. Mr. Lee states 
that " Several others are known to be in 
existence, but no clue to their present 
owners has been found." **They are 
most of them written with a crow quill 
in Goldsmith's Pocket Almanacks, which 
measure four inches by two inches." 

Perhaps it is to be wished that Mr. Lee 
had more entire sympathy with the course 
which Philip Henry felt bound to take as 
a Nonconformist. It is evident, here and 
there in the course of these pages, that 
while he has a great admiration for his 
character, he is inclined to look with but 
partial sympathy upon his ecclesiastical 
policy. And, really, it is almost impos- 
sible to sever the one from the other 
without doing injustice to both. The 
only man who can with perfect fairness 
consider this man's character and career, 
is one who regards him from the point of 
view of a God-fearing nonconformist. 

Mr. Lee lakes pains to show that Philip 
Henry was not of such obscure origin as 
has been supposed. He judges that the 
opinion which has been hastily formed 
upon this matter is, perhaps, owing '*to 
the conversation that passed between his 
future father-in-law and future wife with 
respect to him." ** I do not know where 
he comes from," said the old gentleman ; 
but " I know where he is going to," said 
the lady, "and should like to go with 
him." It appears that his grandfather's 
name was Henry Williams, of Briton Ferry, 
in Glamorganshire, and it has sometimes 
been thought that this Henry Williams 
fvfs the parson of that pl^ce. A good 



deal of pains and care has not sufficed to 
discover much valid information con- 
cerning grandfather Williams.; but, from 
register extracts supplied to the editor of 
these Diaries by the late indefatigable 
Colonel Lemuel Chester, there is proof 
that John Henry (Hendrick), the father 
of Philip (who was born, as his son 
records, at Briton Ferry, on July 20, 
1690), was married to Magdalen Roch- 
dale, at St. Margaret's Church, West- 
minster, on December 10, 1623 ; and 
that he was buried there on March 2, 
165 J. It is supposed that John Henry 
was attached to the household of Philip, 
Earl of Pembroke (after whom the son 
was named) as a private secretary. He 
appears to have been in the service of 
Charles I. in 1625. We are told that 
when the King, in after years, was going 
to Westminster " to that which was called 
his trial, Mr. John Henry was ready to 
pay his respects to him, and prayed God 
to bless his Majesty, and to deliver him 
out of the hand of his enemies, for which 
the guard had like to have been rough 
upon him." 

From a sketch of his family, and of 
his own life down to the year 1657, given 
by Philip Henry in a small book now 
belonging to Joseph H. Lee, Esq., of 
Redbrook, near to Broad Oak, and in a 
more extended manuscript of the same 
period belonging to J. H. Rowland, Esq , 
of Neath, Wales — we learn, concerning 
Philip Henry's mother, that she died of 
consumption, and was buried in St. Mar- 
garet's Church, Westminster. He men- 
tions, that *' She was a woman of extra- 
ordmary piety and prudence, a loving wife, 
a kind neighbour, a good mother : the 
memory of her virtues," he adds, "re- 
mains exceeding dear and precious with 
all that were acquainted with her." 

Philip was at Westminster School under 
Thomas Vincent and Richard Busby. At 
his mother's request he was allowed to 
attend a daily morning lecture which was 
given at the Abbey, between 7 and 8 
o'clock, by seven worthy ministers. He 
used to write their sermons as well 
as he could. Every Thursday he 
went to hear a " lecture " at St. 
Martin's Church. The testimony given 
in these manuscripts is, "The Lord 
was graciously pleased to bring me home 
effectually to Himself by the means of my 
schoolmaster, Mr. Richard Busby, at the 
time of the solemn preparation for the 
Communion then observed." In May, 
1647 (what a stormy period !) he was 
elected to Oxford University from West- 
minster. He was there when Dr. Owen 
was Dean of Christ Church. He preached 
his first sermon at "South-Hincsey," in 
Oxfordshire, on January 9, 1653. It 
should be noted that this occurred before 
ordination ; which was permitted under 
the Presbyterian rule, by way of trial. On 
September 30 of that same year, 1653, 
through the influence of Mr. Fancis Palmer 
— evidently JProfiessor .of Moral Philosophy 



in the University — ^he went to Emerall, 
in Flintshire, to undertake the teaching 
of the sons of Judge Puleston, and to 
preach at Worthenbury ; his stipend being 
sixty pounds per annum. With Ihat 
neighbourhood he was henceforth con- 
nected for the whole of his succeeding 
life. The records, which are preserved 
in Philip Henry's own handwriting, 
of those days, are full of interest and im- 
pressiveness. They are marked by much 
simplicity and devoutness. While turning 
over these pages, we come into sympathy 
with the words of a lady, — one of the 
descendants of the family — that "we need 
the devout thoughts of our forefathers to 
help us in these days pf material improve- 
ments, and materiaJ prosperity." 

Little incidents of his life are sometimes 
recorded; thus, in May, 1656, ** I 
bought a study of Bookes of Mrs. Lewis 
of Estlas, in Denbighshire ; it cost ;^io.** 
A glance is gained of this good man (then 
only 25 years old), passing through the 
troubled experiences of life : " September 
16 R. P. (Roger Puleston, son of the Judge) 
assaulted mee in wrath, whereby my unruly 
passions being stir'd I strook againe and 
hurt his face, against the command of our 
Lord Jesus, w*^ requires the turning of 
the other cheek : the occasion was, zeale 
for God, though in circumstances ill man- 
ag'd. Lord, lay no sin to either of our 
charge. The day following I preacht at 
Wrexham." This good man had no diffi- 
culties with respect to the Providence of 
God in all matters, for, in the following 
month, he records, — " My chamber took 
fire, the hearth of ye chimney being ill 
layd, but the Lord in mercy prevented the 
danger. Blessed bee God ! '' 

Many of the records concern minis- 
terial meetings ; and others take notice of 
the sermons to which he listened ; and not 
seldom does he refer to his own bodily 
weaknesses and sicknesses. The follow- 
ing gives a peep into the ways and works 
at Worthenbury. "Feb. i. I being ill, 
my friend Mr. Lewis having ingag'd to 
spend the Sabb. at Bangor, the peopl 
of Worthenb. mett early, and hee preacht 
to them before hee went to Bangor, and 
againe in the evening at the chappell, after 
his returne, about which time sister Mary 
fell ill." In the same month occurs the 
following entry. " Feb. 20. A day of 
publike thanksgiving for the deliverance 
of Oliver Lord Protector from a plot to 
takeaway his life." He was in association 
still with the world of culture and learning, 
which he had apparently left behind, in 
this remote Welsh j'illage : — "March 14. 
Books from Oxford." On April 30 of 
the same year, he was preaching at Christ 
Church, Oxford, and did not return from 
that city until the 20th of May. 

There were strange people in those times 
as well as now. Preaching at Iscoyd-chap- 
pell in July of the same year, he records that 
many of those who were present " were 
members of ye congregated church at 
Wrexham, who disome sincmgBf P^ms 
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in mixt assemblyes. I was much put to f 
ity whether to offend them by giving 
forth a Psalm, or others that were present, 
and my own hght and convictions by 
omitting it : but the Lord came in with 
power, and I hope I chose the right way : 
wee sang Psalm xc. 12, &c., and I ob- 
served some of them joynd with us. Lord, 
let mee know in everything what thou 
wouldst have mee to doe, csp. in thine 
own worship." 

The good man was troubled by a ser- 
mon which he heard preached by Mr. 
GlendalPs son, of Chester. Text, 2 Cor. 
iL 16. "And who is sufficient for these 
things?'* The words that follow, he 
observes, are these (verse 17) : — " For we 
are not as many which corrupt the word oj 
God,^^ "I judge not the person of the 
man, but it griev'd my heart to hear ye 
word corrupted with inticing expressions 
of humane Invention, which tickle the 
eare but touch not the heart. Lord par- 
don, and teach him and mee, and 
all that look towards the ministry 
to divide the word aright, that wee may 
both save ourselves and those that hear 
us. Amen, for Jesus sake ! " 

He tells of having consented to baptize 
a child in private, saying however — " I 
hold it fittest that that ordinance bee ad- 
ministered publikely on the Lord's-day in 
the presence of the whole congregation ; 
but yet nevertheless the Rule not being 
Scripturall, but only Prudential, it may 
admitt of variations from it. 'Tis somewt 
inconvenient on ye Lord's-day, unlesse the 
people would agree to putt off ye feasting 
part of ye solemnity to some other time. 
I find Abraham feasted when hee wean'd 
the child — Gen. xxi. 8. Lord, show mee 
what thou wilt have me to doe ! " 

What we have said gives no idea of the 
great and varied interest of this valuable 
book. With the exception we have 
named, we regard it as in every sense 
worthy of the fine Christian man of whose 
life and spirit it is such an interesting re- 
cord and revelation. It is a book which 
must have a place in every Nonconformist's 
library which makes any boast of being a 
worthy representation of the men and 
times that gave power and glory to that 
honoured name. 



THE LAND OF THE LINDSAYS,* 

This carefully-executed work can scarcely 
hope for a wide circulation among ordin- 
ary readers. It is a minute and exact 
history of the possessions of the Lindsays 
in Angus and Mearns,with notices, more or 
less copious, of the owners. The parishes 
are taken in their order, and everythmg 
of interest connected with them, from the 
remotest antiquity, is collected together. 
The result is somewhat heterogeneous. 
The " Lives of the Lindsays," by Lord 

• The History and Tradidoos of the Lan-i of the 
Lindsays in Angus and Mearns» with Notices of Alyih and 
Meigle. By the late Andrew Jervise, F.S.A., Scot. With 
Appoidices, &c. Re.written and Corrected by Tames 
Gammack, M.A. becood Edition. £diol^urgh : David 
Douglas. 143. 



Lindsay, makes any further account of the 
family superfluous, and this fact evidently 
embarrasses our author. We think it 
would have been better if he had confined 
himself to a description of the Castles, 
churches, antiquities, and local super- 
stitions, and omitted the histories of the 
noble families, which are necessarily scrappy 
from the reason we have mentioned. The 
book would also gain in interest for the 
general — or, at least, the English— reader 
by the additions of a good map, and a 
glossary, however slight We have only 
dim notions of the whereabouts of Angus 
and Mearns, and the situations of the 
towns and parishes can only be known to 
those who have some personal and local 
knowledge of the district We are 
surprised at the omission, because the il- 
lustrations are very complet« and very care- 
fully executed. English readers, too, would 
find the book much more readable if it 
had a glossary, but this is a point on 
which Scotchmen are always unwilling to 
indulge what they consider aculpable ignor- 
ance. Apart from these drawbacks, the book, 
without being in any sense exciting, is 
fairly interesting, and the care and patience 
with which both Mr. Gammack and the 
late Mr, Jervise have collected and 
arranged their materials, makes us wish 
these materials had been of a more im- 
portant nature. Angus and Mearns have 
not played such a part in the world's his- 
tory that the labours of a life*time should 
be spent in ascertaining and setting forth 
everything that has ever happened there, 
and all the confused traditions of the past 
and present inhabitants. The first parish 
described is Edzell, and it is in some 
respects the jnost interesting. The ruins 
of Edzell Castle are the finest in the dis- 
trict, and are thus described : — 
Edzeu CMtle. 
The donjon, or '* Stirling Tower," as it is 
called, is yet an imposing, and, so far as 
relates to the outer wall and ground floor, a 
pretty entire structure. It stands about sixty 
feet high, is the most carefully-executed part 
of the whole building, and, for beauty and 
solidity of workmanship, wiU bear comparison 
with any of modern times. It is popularly 
believed to have been erected by the old 
family of Stirling, but beyond its bearing 
their names no other evidence exists; and, 
although " mason-marks " are discernible on 
most of the principal stones, it is not supposed 
that they afford a sufficient criterion for fixing 
its date. Down to the great hurricane of 
11th October, 1888, the battlements could be 
reached and walked upon with safety ; but on 
that awful night, when many of the thatched 
cottages in the village and in other parts of 
the district were almost instantaneously un- 
roofed, the upper part of the stair was so 
much injured that the top cannot now be 
reached without danger. The walls of the 
keep are from four to six feet thick, and apart 
from the regular window, lights are here and 
there perforated by circular and oblong loop- 
holes. A duster of these guard the mam 
entrance at all points, affording a striking 
proof of the sad insecurity of life and pro- 
perty, and of the intestine commotions which 
then rent the nation asunder. . . . The 
basement floor of the Tower consists of two 
damp, gloomy vaults, to which a faint glimmer 
of light is admitted through small apertures. 



These are popularly believed to have been 
wards or prisons for holding condemned 
criminals . . . i but in reality they were 
merely cellars used f or » . » » oholce 
liquors and viattds. Apart from the entrance 
doors in the main lobby, these cellars commu- 
nicate with each other, and also with the 
dining-room by a narrow stair. Their arched 
roofs form the floor oi that room (which is 
the only remaining floor in the keep), and 
occupying nearly the whole length and breadth 
of the tower, it had indeed been a spadious 
apartment, quite commensurate with the rd- 
puted power and influence of its owners, while 
the elevated roof and large windows may be 
considered as anticipations of our recently 
improved household ventilation. 

The sculptures of the flower garden of 
Edzell Castle, of which a minute account 
is given in the appendix, are most remark- 
able. They were built in the sixteenth 
century by Sir David Lindsay, Lord 
Edzell, who, besides his architectural 
accomplishments, had considerable litefarv 
and mineraloglcal knowledge, and took 
his full share of the hard fighting of the 
times. They were constructed "in a 
style of architectural decoration un^ 
paralleled in those days in Scotland,— th<2 
walls presenting the Lindsay fessechequ^e 
and stars of Glenesk, flanked by small 
brackets for statues alternately with sculp- 
tures in alto-relievo, representing the theo- 
logical and cardinal Virtues, the Seven 
sciences, the Planets, etc., in the alle«' 
gorical style and manner of the followers 
of Niccola and Andrea Pisano in the 
fourteenth century." That such work 
should have been attempted in Scotland 
in Uie sixteenth century will surprise 
many readers, but there is no proof that 
it was executed by native masons. The 
account of the attempts at mining in the 
parish of Glenesk remind us of the oper- 
ations of Sir Arthur in the " Antiquary.'* 
Sir David Lindsay and his brother, 
Lord Menmuir procured miners from 
Germany, who may well have been the 
originals of Dousterswivel and his asso- 
ciates ; but if so, Scott has belied 
the honest Germans, for the mines 
were so remunerative, that they were worked 
till nearly the end of the seventeenth 
century. On the 12 th of October, 1602, 
Sir David let to Hans Zeigler and his 
companions **all and sundry the mines 
of gold, silver, quicksilver, copper, tin, 
and lead, and all other minerals (except 
iron and marmor) within all the bounds 
of the barony of Edzell and Glenesk," for 
twenty- five years, and the Germans were 
" thankfully to pay and deliver the fifth 
part of all and sundry the saide metals of 
gold, silver, &c., whilk the said Hans and 
his partners shall happen to dig, hoUc, 
work, and win out of the said mines.'* 
At the end of the seventeenth century the 
mines were abandoned, but in 1728 the 
South Sea Company appears to have 
opened them again for a short time in the 
hopes of finding silver. It need scarcely 
be said that the legends of finds of gold 
are purely imaginary. 

Finhaven Castle also has many interest- 
ting historical associations. ConsiderablQ 
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ruins still remain, and it is to be hoped 
that these will come to no harm, for 
Thomas of Erceldon prophecies — 

When Pinhaven Castle runs to sand, 
The world's end is near at hand. 

The castle was rendered uninhabitable 
by a landslip, which suddenly threw down 
a portion of the walls. The lady of the 
castle had gone out to meet her husband, 
and no lives appear to have been lost 
except that of a dog. Near Finhaven is 
one of the so-called "vitrified forts" 
which have caused antiquaries so much 
speculation. The walls of this ancient 
ruin are partially vitrified, especially along 
the top, and the most plausible theory 
seems to be that which ascribes the pecu- 
liarity to the frequent lighting of beacon 
fires. The accounts of the antiquities, 
both pre-historic and Roman, which have 
been found in the parishes is most 
minute, but the order of the book pre- 
vents us from forming any exact idea of 
their importance from a hasty reading. 

There are some very interesting facts in 
the account of Lethnot parish concerning 
adder stones. These were ordinary stones, 
with a hole in the middle through which 
the white adder was reported to sport 
with her children. Such stones were 
sure charms against any evil of super- 
natural origin. White adders were in 
great request in old times, for their broo^ 
or broth, was reported to confer the gift of 
second sight. The celebrated wizard, 
Brochderg, is said to have acquired his 
powers in this way. He was the servant 
of a magician on the continent, and left 
by him to watch some of the magic broth, 
with strict orders not to taste. The pot, 
however, boiled over, and scalded his 
finger, which he instinctively thrust into 
his mouth, and immediately received the 
power of seeing into the future. The 
book contains a great many stories and 
superstitions of the Angus and Mearns 
peasantry, but we have not noticed any of 
striking originality. The extracts from 
the old rent-book of Edzoll and Lethnot 
will be found valuable by the student of 
national economics, and the list of the 
furniture of Finhaven Castle is of interest, 
but they can scarcely be understood 
without some sort of a glossary. 



BOOKS FOR GIFTS AND HOLIDAYS. 
The happy idea of combining: the labours of 
pen and pencil in the production of attractive 
descriptions of home and foreign scenes^ has 
been diligently and successfully worked out 
by those who are responsible for the publishing 
arrangements of the Beligious Tract Society. 
During recent years, a succession of attractive 
and popular volumes, prepared on this plan, 
has been issued by the Society ; and judging 
from the latest addition to this series, entitled 
8ta ViciMreii Drawn with Pen and FencU, it 
would seem as if this excellent vein were by 
no means exhausted. The author and com- 
piler of the present volume is Dr. Macaulay, 
the Editor of the Leisure Hour, and he has 
performed his work with admirable tact, while 
the resources of the Society which undertakes 
the responsibility of publication have enabled 



him to command the assistance of artists and 
engravers of high ability, and to bring out a 
book which at once enliists the interest and 
goodwill of the reader by a charming exterior. 
The subject is dealt with under four divisions, 
—viz., " The Sea in Poetry" ; " The Physical 
Geography of the Sea"; "The Harvest of 
the Sea''; and, "The Sea in History." 
Under the first heading a yery complete and 
interesting series of quotations is g^ven, illus- 
trative of the way in which poets of all ages 
have dealt with the mighty and sublime 
theme ; and the remaining chapters supply a 
vast amount of information in a form which 
can be readily understood and appreciated by 
the general reader. Many of the pictures are 
very striking and beautiful, and altogether 
the volume may be commended as a gift-book 
which will certainly afford pleasure ^ the re- 
cipient. 

Very cheap and very amusing are the six- 
penny nursery books, published by Messrs. 
W. S. Sonncnschein and Co., entitled respec- 
tively. The Book of Shadows; Cat and Dog Stories, 
as Told to One Another; Pussy Cat Purr; and 
The Three Foolish Little anomes. The first- 
named consists of a series of very grotesque, 
ingenious, and cleverly-executed pictures, in 
each of which the shadow cast by the figure 
pourtrayed curiously expresses an idea which 
the figure itself is intended to suggest. For 
instance, the first picture is called " fnduiitry," 
and represents a fat little tailor squatting on 
his board and busily engaged in repairs. His 
attitude is such that the shadow on the wall 
behind him exactly resembles a beehive. Then 
here is a picture entitled *' A Singing Bird." 
The singer is a young lady evidently pouring 
forth some tremendous shakes and quavers, 
and in ludicrous fashion expressing a trans- 
port of artistic enthusiasm. She stands in 
such an attitude, aud holds her mupic-sheet at 
such an angle, that the shadow behind her is 
the exact reflection of a bird. And so on, 
through nearly thirty full-page drawings. 
The illustrations of the other volumes are very 
clever, aod the stories are, upon the whole, 
exceedingly well done, and likely to interest 
little readers. The type is clear and bold, and 
that is a point of importance. 

The Baby*s Miueum of Rhymes, Jingles, and 
Ditties newly arranged by " Uncle Charlie," and 
published by Messrs. Griffith and Farran, is a 
remarkably comprehensive collection of vener- 
able nursery rhymes and of nonsense jingles 
of more modem date, — in fact, quite a treasury 
of nursery lore, with a large number of very 
amusing illustrations, and an index to f acili • 
tate ready reference. We may remark, for the 
benefit of all whom it may concern, that it 
is of more iiuportance than a good many people 
seem to be aware of, that " the well of English 
undefiled " should be jealously kept free from 
contamination even in our nurseries ; and 
therefore, with all allowance for the licence 
which the makers of nonsense-verses' may 
fairly claim, we cannot help objecting to such 
an awful grammatical barbarism as is con- 
tained in such a couplet as 

There was an old wife did eat an apple, 
When she eat two, she had eat a couple. 

Possibly, it is the mischief done by atrocities 
of which this is a sample, which occasions the 
apparently incurable blundering of some 
people when it is necessary for them to distin- 
guish, in speaking or writing, between the 
words "eat" and "ate," "lie" and "lay." 
Any way, it is desirable for parents and teach- 
ers to instil into the youthful mind an abiding 
horror of the vulgarisms which are the result 
of obscurity or ignorance on points of this 
kind in our mother-tongue. This is by the 
way, however, and, given a kind-hearted 
mother; or aunt, or cousin, or elder sister, with 
a pleasant voice and plenty of spirit, and a 
well-peopled nursery, and we will engage 
to say that this book will be a favourite* 



For little people who have got beyond baby- 
hood and have begun to handle the pen and to 
feel the restlessness which comes when "there 
is nothing to do," we can cordially recommend 
a prettily got up volume^ published by Messrs. 
Wells Gardner, Darton, and Co., entitled 
Happy Sunday Afternoons for Our Little Ones. 
The book consists of ". Simple Bible outlines 
to colour and write about, either from memory 
or with the use of the Bible." E very alternate 
pa^e is headed by a question about some Bible 
object, with an outline picture of the object 
referred to. For instance, we find a page 
headed " What does the Bible say about the 
Camel ? " Then there is a picture of the camol, 
which the little ones may colour to their lik* 
irg, or according to their conception of nature, 
and the remainder of the page and the page 
following are occupied by ruled lines, with a 
margin for a note of the " Bible reference," 
to be filled up with verses of Scripture bearing 
upon the question proposed. Intelligent 
children will be delighted with the happy mix- 
ture of recreation and valuable inslxuction 
which by this arrangement may be secured, 
and may happily fill up some half hours 
which we fear often hang heavily upon the 
hands of children and their elders. 

Messrs. Dean and Son bring a great deal of 
iogenuity, skill, and enterprise to bear upon 
the production of nursery toy-books, and the 
results ought to afford pleasure and gratifica- 
tion to the parental mina, as they certlinly will 
to many of the little folks, who, by the way, are 
a great deal more difficult and exacting than 
those who attempt to cater for them sometimes 
suppose. The new edition, in a reduced size, 
and with fresh colourings, of The ChUdren't 
Kettledrum, published by this firm, is really a 
pretty little book. The pictures are not only 
brilliant in colour, but many of them are full 
of character and of artistic merit. Take, for 
example, the charming representation of 
"The Tea Party," as to which the poet of the 
volume observes : 
Tbesa good little people, so prim and demure. 
Have got on their company manners, I'm anre : 
I hope that whene'er yon are asked oat to tea, 
You take care to show how polite you can be. 
The " company manners " pourtrayed by the 
artist in the quaint, pretty liitle folks who are 
having tea, are as delightful for parents as 
they must be edifying for children to contem- 
plate. The amount of " goodness " exhibited, 
indeed, is so startling that we are secretly 
persuaded, that the exhibition will never last 
out the evening. Human nature is not equal to 
it, and these prim, demure young people will 
have their tongues loosened by-and-by, and 
will be playing " Hunt the Slipper," " Blind 
Man's Buff," and other uproarious games with 
abundance of noise and sest, as healthy chil- 
dren will and ought. Meantime, we repeat, 
their " goodness " is elevating and delightful 
to contemplate. We could mention half-a- 
dozen other pictures in the volume quite equal 
to this. We despair of giving by mere de- 
scription an adequate idea of me humour and 
cleverness of the illustrations of ''Charles 
Harrison's Shilling Toy Books," of which we 
have before us Rhymes and Jingles ; The Prince 
and the Penny; and Grandma's Nursery Rhymes, 
No one who wants amusement for the nursery 
will be disappointed in purchasing these. 
The same publishers also send forth Ttie 
Tiny Lawn Tennis Club, illustrated in chromo- 
lithograph, by M. A. C, the designer of the 
Children's Kettledrum, with easy flowing verses 
accompanying the pictures ; The Light of the 
Nursery, a volume of miscellaneous " Pictures 
and Rhymes," by E. Dewand, — the pictures 
in bright colours, the rhymes in timplo words ; 
Sunny Hours and Pretty Flou:ers, by Mabel, 
with thirty-two pages of coloured illustra- 
tions by George Lambert, with explanatory 
verses; Dottie's Pets, a little book of "Pic- 
tures and Verse." by E. O. A., and M. A. C, 
I ^he pictures bting chiefly brilliantly coloured 
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and amusing representations of birds, chickens, 
kittens, and other small domestic fayourites. 
In the "Rose and Lily Series" of the same 
firm we have also A Summer in the Country, 
a little book in which the author condescends 
to prose, and in simple pleasant fashion, with 
the aid of twentr-five illastratioDS, tells us 
about three little children who were sent from 
their home in London to spend a couple of 
months with an old nurse at a farm house in 
the country, and greatly enjoyed themselves ; 
and In Tovm and Courvtry, by E. O. A., who 
" drops into poetry," in desoribine the varied 
experiences of Miss Crosspatch, Miss Gloomy, 
and Miss Fun. it is difficult to characterise 
separately so many volumes having so much 
in common in design and execution. We canr 
only further say in general terms, that people 
who wajit nursery books for my little folks 
will be hard to suit if they do not find here 
something to please them. 

Bo-Peep, published by Cassell, Fetter, and 
Galpin, is a very charming nursery book of 
pictures, short stories, and verses. The pic- 
tures are for the most part admirably done, 
and the type is dear and beautiful. 



The Treasury of David. 

By the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. Vol. VI. : 
Psalm, cxix. to cxxiv. (London : Pastmore 
and Alabaster.) 1832. The delay in the 
appearance of this long-promised volume 
is amply compensated for by the value of 
the material it presents to the student of 
the Psalter. "We have no hesitation in 
saying — and we speak from an intimate 
knowledge of the foregoing volumes— that in 
the treatment of the 119th PsaJm Mr. Spur- 

§eon has surpassed himself. Realising that 
lie task was a most difficult one, he seems to 
have girded his loins and bent his streug^h of 
mind and heart to its accomplishment. Tbe 
result is, that in wealth and felicity of illas- 
tration, in clearness of exposition, in fiae 
insight into spiritual truth, in sug^gestiveness, 
and in sustained power, the present volume 
stands far above its predecessors. We are 
glad to notice an absence of that tendency to 
fetch more meaning out of the Psalms, Mes- 
sianic references, &c., than the authors put 
into them, which has. too much characterised 
Mr. Spurgeon's interpre^tions in the past. 
As an illustration yf '. ifc 'ftutbor's happy and 
forcible sty 1^. of oxposition, wo quote tbe fol- 
lowing paragraph, tiaken almost at random : — 
For I am like a bottle in the smoke,— The 
skins used for containing wine, when emptied, 
were hung up in the tent, and when the place 
reeked with smoke the skins grew black and 
sooty, and in the heat they became wrinkled and 
worn. The Psalmist's face, throuffh sorrow, had 
become dark and dismal, farrowed and lined ; in- 
deed, his whole body had so sympathised with his 
sorrowing mind as to have lost its natural 
moisture, and to have become like a skin dried 
and tanned. Hin character had been smoked 
with slander, and his mind parched with per- 
secution; he was afraid that he would become 
useless and incapable through so much mental 
suffering, and that men would look upon him as 
an old worn-out skin-bottle, which could hold 
nothing and answer no purpose. What a metaphor 
for a man to use who was certainly a poet, a 
divine, and a master in Israel, if not a king, and 
a man after God's own heart ! It is little wonder 
if we commoner folk are made to think very little 
of ourselves, and are filled with distress of mind. 
Some of us know ' the inner meaning of this 
simile, for we, too, have felt dinffy, mean, and 
worthless, only fit to cast away. Very black and 
hot has been the smoke which has enveloped us ; 
it seemed to come not alone from the fLryptian 
furnace, but from the bottomless pit ; ana it had 
a clinging power which made the soot of it fasten 
upon us, and blacken us with miserable thoughts. 
As in former volumes, many pages are 
filled with " Explanatory Notes and Quaint 
Sayings," culled from a wide field of devout 
literature ; but to us this has always been, and 
is still, the weakest part of the work. They 



could with decided advantage have been re- 
duced to one-half, and 0ven that half would 
appear to most minds as inferior to Mr. 
Spurgeon's own racy and forcible expositions. 
To our thinking, the value of these extracts 
must be out of all proportion to the trouble 
involved in getting tnem. We must, however, 
in closing, say a hearty word in praise of the 
"Hints to the Village Preacher." Many of 
these homiletic hints have been contributed 
by Mr. Spurgeon's old students, and they 
re6ect the greatest credit both upon their 
training and their own powers. Mosc of them 
are good, and many of them are gems in their 
way. Altogether, the author is to be con- 
gratulated on the results of his long and 
patient toil, and we sincerely hope that before 
long the last volume will be published, and so 
this labour of love and service to the cause of 
truth be crowned with success. 



Punch's Almanctch for 1883 has some clever 
pictures, satirising without bitterness, ridicul- 
ing without contempt, and generally raising a 
laugh at the foibles of human nature and the 
follies of society. The letterpress in our judg- 
ment is not equal to the pictures. As in our 
weekly Punch, the use of puns is done almost 
ad nauseam, 

Ephemerides is the title of an imitation of the 
" Auntiente Annualle," and is an interesting 
and curious specimen of typography, in the 
style " of the early part of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, when the famous printers of thit day so 
largely used the genius of the artist in the 
decoration of their pages." The ornaments, 
bordering^, and initials, are reproductions from 
originals in the possession of the printers, 
Messrs. Unwin and Co., of Little Bridge-street, 
Ludgate-hiU. The contents have been compiled 
and arranged by Mr. Walford, Editor of the 
Antiquarian Magatine and the Bibliographer, 
and include a calendar for the year 1883 and the 
usual information given in an almanack, to- 
gether with a number of excerpts from works of 
a former generation, some of them more curious 
than choice — see, for example, " Another 
Case," p. xxvi. The publisher is T. Fisher 
TJnwin, the Viaduct, Holbom. 

Thb Winter Number of Society contains a sur- 
vey of the principal events which have occupied 
the attention of London newspaper-readers 
during the pa«t year, given in a curious jingle, 
resembling what is, we believe, known as " the 
topical song " at a music hall. We are not 
struck by its humour or cleverness, but some 
of the numerous accompanying sketches of 
people are good. 

Ths second volume of the Bibliographer, 
published in monthly numbers by Mr. Elliot 
Stock is completed, and is handsomely bound, 
and printed in antique style. We certainly 
think that the editor has succeeded in the aim 
which he has set before himself, that, namely, 
of making the publication " both interesting 
as a current magazine and valuable as a per- 
manent work." It is a valuable and instructive 
companion for the library, and ought to find 
acceptance in all literary institutions. 

Among the numerous volumes of the smaller 
magazines, published with a distinctly reli- 
gious purpose, and conducted, it woold seem, 
in all cases, with considerable aptitude and 
power of adaptation, we have received, in addi- 
tion to others previously noticed, Our Darlings, 
published by J. P. Shaw and Co. ; The Day of 
Days, Vol. 11. published at Home Words Office ; 
the Mother*s Treasury, published by the Book 
Society, P^itemoster Row; the National Tem- 
perance Mirror, published at the National 
Temperance Dep6t, Strand ; Friendly Greetings, 
a series of illustrated readings for cottage 
homes, published by the Religious Tract 
Society. 

Ths Fireside makes a handsome book. Two 
stories begin and end in the volume, and the 
miscellaneous contributions include readings 



for Sunday, monthly notes, and well-written 
papers on a great variety of subjects. Among 
the illustrations are several port aits of well- 
known personages, accomi>anied by biographi- 
cal notices. 



LITERARY TABLE TALK. 

— Steps are being taken for the formation of an 
Emersonian Circle in this country, and Mr. Ireland, 
of the Manchester Examiner, has been consulted 
on the subject. 

— As to the new Conservative magazine, it seems 
to be stipulated that it is not to start till a certain 
list of subscribers of thirty shillmgs a year has been 
filled up. This should not be needed if, as I^rd 
Carnarvon tells us, all the talent of the country is on 
the Conservative side. 

— How truthful are the notices of the dailies. 
One day a gentleman called the attention of the 
writer to the atrocious caricature of the Princess of 
Wales in a recent Christmas number. The next 
morning, in a daily of considerable literary pretension, 
it was described as *' a pleasing picture." 

— The Bibliographer for the coming year pro- 
mises a series of aricles on a scheme for a general 
catalogue of periodical literature, by Cornelius Wal- 
ford, on *• Benjamin Franklin," by Edward Solly ; 
*• The Earlier Book Auctioneers," also noted as 
privately printed books by W. P. Courtney. 

— The last of the Galignanis, Mr. William 
Gallgnani, had a splendid funeral last week at the 
Madeleine. There was a long string of private 
carriages sent by wealthy friends of the deceased. 
A number of children from the orphanage which 
he endowed followed the hearse. 

— Victor Hugo gave a banquet at the Hotel Con- 
tinental lately to celebrate the second representation 
of the Roi s* Amuse, MdUe. Bartet, dressed in white, 
was conducted by him to the place of honour. A 
considerable number of literary and artistic celebri- 
ties were present. 

— The England Newspaper Company has been 
registered with a capital of ^£'30,000, in Jii 
shares. The directors, who are to receive two 
guineas for each attendance at a board meeting, are 
Lord Berth wick, General Burnaby, M.P., A. Gil- 
mour, Col. King Harman, Ashmead Bartlett, and 
four other gentlemen less known to fame. Each 
director is to hold 100 shares. 

— The Christmas number of Bow Bells consists 
of I^rd Lytton's '* Pilgrims of the Rhip,'* ^or 
twopence, with original tales ; but surely it i5 a good 
idea to give a cheap reprint of a standard work for 
a Christmas number in preference to a story honestly 
written for the occasion and of no merit whatever. 

— Messrs. Roberts Brothers, of Boston, are pre- 
paring tu publish a reprint of the "Dial,*' in four 
volumes by subscription. It will contain an appen- 
dix, with names of the contributors, as far as pos- 
sible with anecdotes, incidents, or gossip that will in 
any way illustrate the influence of a work which marks 
an era in American literature. The additional 
matter is from the pen of the Rev. C. W. vook, 
author of *• Ralph Waldo Emerson : His Life, 
Writings, and Philosophy." 

— French papers are amusing. For instance, the 
Soir, leferring to the banquet given by the Fish- 
mongers' Company to the Madagascar Ambassadors, 
indulges in much pleasantry at their expense, calling 
them " charlatans," and observing that Madagascar 
is not a nation. But the cream of its criticism is that 
the Malagasy Envoys must be in low water indeed 
when they were reduced to accept the hospitality of 
fishmongers I This luminary of public opinion in 
Paris supposes that they dined in Billingsgate 
Market, and not with a great City company. 

— The poet Whitticr celebrated his seventy-fifth 
birthday on Sunday at Boston. He received many 
callers and letters of congratulation, and was much 
touched by the fact that several letters came from 
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England. His health is good, and his mental 
vigour is unimpaired. He says he does little literary 
work, and that no man ought to \vrltc much after 
seventy, except, perhaps, Dr. Holmes, who ought to 
continue writing until he is a hundred. 

— Sir Henry Thompson has set an example 
which will be heartily appreciated by medical 
students, who, as a rule, are not millionaires. He has 
commenced for their benefit a student's edition of 
his works, neatly got up and published by Messrs. 
Churchill at the small price of half-a-crown. Sir 
Henry writes : — '* I am glad to be able to follow the 
course I originated in issuing the last edition of my 
clinical lectures — viz., to produce it in a form adapted 
to students at one-fourth of the former price. It is 
pleasant to add that the result of my experiment 
has amply warranted this new departure in medical 
literature." 

— ** I glory in the name of Britain,'* said George 
III. when he ascended the Throne, and every one 
apphuded; but when Mr. Forster talked to the 
Scotch on Saturday on British Literature, the Daily 
Neusvt^s shocked. •* For as it happens," observes 
that paper, '"British literature,' if it means anything, 
has a meaning already provided for it, and is simply 
another name for Welsh literature. And (again as it 
happens) the battle of Scotch v. England is par- 
ticularly absurd here, because there is a Scotch 
literature, and a very interesting one too, though 
not very extensive, which, if the general term, 
British literature were to be entertained, must be 
lost and whelmed altogether. Furthermore, the 
terra thtis extemporised to gratify Scotch vanity 
conveys an irremediable and deadly insult to Irish 
literature, which by no geographical, political, or 
other reasoning can be got within the four comers of 
* British.' In order, therefore, to avoid for once 
giving just cause of offence to West Britain, we must 
say, ' Qreat-Briiish-and- Irish literature.' This is 
perhaps, a sufficient, as it is certainly an inevitable, 
reducHo ad ahsurdum^ although there is still room 
for just reclamation from the Channel Islands, the 
Isle of Man, and, perhaps, in strictness, from 
Orkney and Shetland, which are not really parts of 
the United Kingdom, but only foreclosed mortgages 
from Norway. All this Mr. Forster no doubt in- 
tended to bring before the quick intelligence of his 
hearers. Otherwise he would have done better to 
stick, in scorn of consequences^ to * English litera- 
ture/ which literature written m the English lan- 
guage certainly is, if it is anything." 
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XT EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

I m Are universally recommended by the Faculty. 

Testimonial (OriKinal may be seen). 
Dear Sir,— Having tried your Cough Lozenges in 
India, I have much pleasure in testifying to their bene- 
ficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, 
and Bronchial Affections. So good a meoicine ought to 
be known to be appreciated. I have presoribed it lanrely 
with the best results. W. B, O.. 

Apothecary, H.M. India Medical Serrioe. 
Sold in Tins, Is. lid. and 2s. 9d. each, by all Druggists. 
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BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

WHY are several Manufacturers now 
making Imitations of The Singer Manu- 
facturing Company's Machines? The 
public will draw their own inference — 

Gold is Gontinnally Counterfeited, Brass 
and Tin Never. 

TO AVOID DECEPTION, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 

NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Now ready at all Boohsellers' 



Now ready at all Neirnirents and Bookstalls, price 
One Shilling. 

THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE 

FOB JANUAET. 1883. 
I. BELINDA. By Bhoda BaouaHTOS. (To be 

continned.) 
n. SONG: "ELLE E3T SI JOLIE." 
in. THE CAPTAIN OF THE " POLE-STAE." 
IV. ON CEBTAIN LTEIC POETS, AND THEIB 
CRITICS. 
V. MONICA. 
YI. HELENA M0DJE8EA. (Conclusion.) 
VIL A HOMESIDE STOBY. 
VHP. UNSPOTTED FBOM THE WOBLD. By Mrs. 
G. W. (JoDFRBT. ( Continued.) 
IX. ASONNETINBEMEMBKANCEOFOBOEGB 
ELIOT. 
X- THE TWO D*i ; OB, DECOBATION AND 
DBE3S. 
XL THE DEATH OF OLIVER CBOM WELL. 
XII. lONE STEW ABT. By Mrs. Ltmn LiHTOir. (To 
be continued.) 
•«* Cases forbindin? the rolnmas of *' Templk Bae " 
can be obtained of all BDokseilers. price One Shil- 
ling each. 
*'Ono can never lielp eojdying 'Tkmplv Bab.' ^— 
QnardUn. 

THE HISTOEY OF ANTIQUITY. 

From the German of Professor Max Doncker. By 
Dr. EVELYN ABBOTT. The Sixth and conclud- 
ing Volume. In demr 8f o, 2l8. 
" Translator and publisher are alike to be congratu- 
lated on the completion of this standard work on an- 
cient historr. There is no need of describing the fall- 
ness of detail by which it is characterised, or the in- 
teresting style in which it is written."— Academy. 

OLD COACHItf G DAYS ; or. Road 

Sketches in Bygone Days. By STANLEY 
HABBIS rAnOld Stager "). With numerous 
Full-page Illustrations by John Stnigess. In 1 
▼ol. demy 8ro. 
** A capital Tolnme— brimful of interesting informa- 
tion. The iUostrations supplied by Mr. Sturgess are 
excellent.**— World. 

"Mr. Stanley Harris is eridantly a master of his 
anbject."— ninstrated Sporting News. 

IN THE LAND OF MISFOETXTNE. 

By Lady FLORENCE DIXIE. Author of " Across 
Patagonia," Ao. With numerous Illustrations by 
Major Eraser end Captain C. F. Beresford, B.E., 
engraved by Whyropar and Pearson. In 1 vol. 
demy 8vo. 
" The narrative is as lively as the wonderful frontls- 

Siece representing the six-in-hand mail waggon tearing 
own a mountain road."— Graphic. 

BEIGHTER BRITAIN : a FuU 

Description of Life in Northern New Zealand ; with 
Chapters upon the Maories, Natural History, Pro- 
ductions, Gold Digging ko. With an Appendix on 
New Zealand Literature. By WILLIAM 
DELISLB HAY. In 2 vols., large crowa Bvo, 2l3 . 
"There is a fund of information obtainable from 
these two voln raei.* *— Daily Telegraph. 

" Mr. Hay gives plenty of information which Is ac- 
curate and useful, and he knows when to put his laugh- 
ing-robes off and to bo serious." — Saturday Beview. 



NBW ADDITIONS TO 

BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 

Each in 1 voL, crown 8vo, 63. 

THE FREBES. By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 
Author of ** Which Shall it Be P " ko, 

WOOED AND MARRIED. 67 Miss 
BOSA NOUCHET TE C ABEY. Author of " Nellie's 
Memories." 



THREE POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 

MARY ST. JOHN. By Mias E. N. 
CABBY, Author of " Nellie's Memories," " Wooed 
and Married," tc. In 3 vols., crown 8vo. 

BEYOND RECALL. By ADELINE 
SBBJEANT. InSvoU. 

EVE LESTER. By Mrs. DIEHL, 
Author of " The Garden of Eden." 3 vols. 

'* We have to recommend ' Eve Lester ' as an ad- 
mirable novel, and especially for those who have not 
altogether lost pleasure in thinking." — Globe. 

"Mrs. Diehl has great descriptive powers, parti- 
cularly of simple, natural effects ; considerable humor- 
ous perceptions of the foibles of provincial life and 
manners. . . . Her novel has besides much that 
makes entertaining reading."— Daily News. 

EICHAED BENTLET AND SON, 

NEW BUBLINGTON STREET, 

PvMMun in OrdJMry io H0f iiajuly tht Quern. 



i(M F. ShawA Co.'s jQTenileiablications. 

The Si oUman of Nov. 17th says: "Messrs. John F. 
Shaw and Co. have for some jpvea past published an in- 
creasing number of extremely interesting volnmes at 
Christnus time. They have arranged with authors of 
abilitv, and have produced volumes of stories which 
have had genuine and lasting merit. This year they 
seem to have done this more widely than ever." 

The Edinburgh Daily Review of December 4th ears : — 
" We have on our table a bundla of Christmas books 
published by John F. Shaw and Co., who have given to 
pxrents, guardians, and teachers the choice of a great 
variety of books of great literarv value, of high moral 
tone, and of a decidedly Christian and evangelical 
tendency. Altogether these bo 3k3 deserve the greatest 
commendation." 

The Quardian of December 16th says ; "Messrs. John 
F. Shaw and Co. have produced nn admirable series of 
rift books suited to all ages, and possessing in common 
the diaracteristics of attractiveness of bindintr, clear- 
ness of t>pe, liberality of illustration and excellence of 
matter." 

The Morning Post of December 7th says : " Quite a 
collection of story books suited to the teste of the 
young of both sexes arrives from John F. Shaw and Co. 
Some of the best are stories of romantic adventure 
such as boys love, founded on historical fact." 

The PvhlisherB* Circular of December 6th sav& : " John 
F. Shaw and C >., having established a epeciaiiteiu their 
books of fiction, drawn from the facts of history in the 
past and the facts of Christian life and work in the pre- 
sent, can alwavs reckon on a public for their Christmas 
gift books, and their show for 1883 wUl more than sus- 
tain their repntation." 

RED and WHITE: or, The Wars 

of the Boses. By EMILY S. HOLT, Author of 

•• Sister Rose." Sa. 
"The whole story is well. conceived and spiritediv 
told. The characteri are drawn with truth and vigour.^' 
—The Guardian. 

GOLD and GLORY ; or, Wild Ways 

of other Days. By GBACfE STEBBING, Author 

of " Brave Geordie." 6e. 
" A capital story of the early davs of American dis- 
covery, which has well caught the spirit and tone 
adapted for boys."— The Standard. 

HUBERT D^ARCY, the YOUNG 

CBUSADEB. By N. PAYNE GALLWEY. 5s. 
" A remarkably well-told tale of that strangest and 
saddest of episodes— 'The Children's Crusade.'"- 
Morning Post. 

THE FOSTER SISTERS. A Story 

of the Great Be vival. By EMILY GUEBNSEY. 5s. 
" It is not only a very delightful story, but full of 
good humour and shrewd common sense."— The 
Guardian. 

GARRICK : or, His Own Fault. By 

YOTTY OSBOBN. Author of " Jack." 6s. 
"Exactly the kind of book to put into the hands of 
lively boys and gjrls. Such books as this are invalu- 
able."— Literary World. 

PYM'fir PRETTY PICTURES. For 

Little Paint Brushes. Outlines and Narratives. Is. 
" Whether we regard the pictures themselves or the 
descriptive stories will be delightful."— Edinburgh 
Daily Beview. 

THE THREE CHUMS. A Story of 

School Life. By M. L. BIDLE Y, Author of*' Our 

CapUin." .3s.6d. 
" The friends are fine, healthy, manly fellows, made 
all the happier and more cheerful by the faith that is 
in them."— The Guardian. 

ONLY a COUSIN. By Catharine 

BHAW, Author of " Hilda. " 3s. 6d. 
"An excellent tale f<ir elder idrls. We cordially 
commend this pleasant and helpful story."— Literary 
World. 

LONELY JACK and hi« SUNNY- 

SIDE FBIENDS. By EMILY BBODIE, Author 

of " Elsie Gordon." 3s. 6d. 
"Jack and his donkey will soon be as great favourites 
with young readers as the two pickles whose escapade 
opens the story."— Morning Post. 

SEEKETH NOT HER OWN; or. 

The Workers of La Garaye. By S M. SIT WELL. 

3s. 6d. 
" The noble life-work of the Conntess of La Garaye 
forms the historical basis of this beautiful story."— 
The Watchman. 

CRIPPLE JESS, the Hop-pioker's 

Daughter. ByL.MABsTON. 89. 6d. 
" Full of tenderness andpathos."— The Watchman. 
" A delightful book."-The Scotsman. 

JACK and JILL of OUR OWN 

DAY. By Mrs. STANLEY LEATHES. 2s. 6d. 
" A pacnliarly bright and cheerv little story . . . 
will be sure to give pleasure to children."— The Guar- 
dian. 

BERTIE'S WANDERING?, and 

What Came of Them. By ISMAY THOBN. 2s. 6d. 
" It would be difficult to speak too highly of this 
charming little tale."— The Scotsman. 
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TRIED and OONOLUDINa VOLUME 

of the LIKE of BISHOP WlLBKRFORCE. Froia 
i860 to his Death in 1873. By his Son. With 
Poi trait, and an Index to the entire work. 8vO, 15s. 

[Next week. 

ASIATIC STUDIES-RELIGIOUS and 

SOCIAL. By Sir ALFRED C. LYALL, K.C.H. 

8vO, X2S. 

THE RISE and GROWTH of the LAW 

of NATIONS. As Established by General Usage 
and by Treatie*. From tha Farlieit Time to the 
Treaty of Utrecht. By JOHN HOSACK, BairUtei- 
at-L«w of the Middle lemple. Sro, 12s. 

SUNNY LANDS and SEAS: A Cruise 

Kound the World in the S.b. "Ceylon." Hein^ 
Notes made during a Five Months' Toar in Indii, 
the S'raits Setilemttnts, Manilla, China, Jap m, tha 
Sandwich Islands, aid Caliiornia. Hy HUG hi 
WILKINSON, Barrister-at-Law. With lllus 1 1- 
tions. Svo, lis. [Ihisd^y. 

JAMES and PHILIP VAN ARTEVELD. 

Two Remarkable Episodes in the History of 
FUndf ri. With a Uescripiioa of the State of S'«cie*y 
in Flanders in the iiih Century. By JAM£S 
H UT rON. Crown 8 vo, to9. 6d. 

RAPHAEL ; His Life and Works, 

wiih Piriicular Reference to recently- discoveie>i 
Records, and an exhaustive Studjr of Extant Draw- 
, ings and Pictures. My J. A. CROWE and G. B. 
CaVALCASELLE. Vol. I., 8vo, 15s. 

BECBEATIONS and STUDIES of a 

COUNIBY CLERGYMAN of the LASTJCEN- 
JURY. Fcing Selrclions from the Correspondence 
of THOMAS TWINING, M.A., sometime Fallow 
of Sidney Sussex CoUrge. Crown 8iro, 9'. 

A POPULAB EDITION of the LIFE of 

DAVID LIVINGSTONE. Pounded on his Ua- 

fublishrd Journals and Correspondence. By W. G. 
ILAIKIE, D.D. New EdiUon. Portrait and Mar. 
Post 8vo, 6s. 

SIBERIA in ASIA A Visit to the 

Valley of the Yenesay in Ea«t Siberia. With De- 
scription of the Natnial History, Ali«ratioii of Birds, 
8tc. By HENRY SKEBOHM, F.R.G.S. With 
Map and 60 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 14s. 

LIFE of JONATHAN SWIFT, DEAN of 

ST. PAIRICK'S, DUBLIN. By HIiNRY 
CRAIK, M.A., lat^ Scholar and Saell Ethibitioner. 
Balliol College, Oaf jrd. Portrait. 8vo, i8«. 

THE STUDENTS GEOGRAPHY of BRI- 

TiSH INDIA-POLITICAL and PHYSICAL. Bf 
GEORGE SMITH, LL.D., Author of the" Ufa of 
Dr. Wilson, Dr. DuflF," &c. Maps. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ELWDTS and OOURTHOPES EDITION 

of the WORKS;oi ALEXANDEH POfE. Volume 
IV.-Tho Dunciad, &c. Edited, with Notes and 
Introductions, by W. J. COURXHOPE, M.A, 
8vo, los. 6 ^ 

A POPULAR EDITION of the LIFE of 

a :^CO^CU NAl URALI Si' (Thomas Edward). By 
SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. New Edittoa. Pur- 
trait and III jstrations. Post 8vo, 6s. Unifoim with 
"Self Help," 

DR. WM. SBOTH'S DICTIONARY of 

CHkl^riAN BIOGRAPHY, LUERAIDRE, 
SECTS, and DOCTRINES; During the first Eight 
Centuries. Vol. III.H«rnogeces to Myensis. Rditel 
by WM. SMITH, D.C.L, and HENRY WAC«. 
D.D. Medium 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

GREECE; Pictorial. Descriptive, and His- 
torical. By CHRISTOPHER WORDSWORTH, 
D.D., Hishop of Ltncotn. New and reviseJ edition. 
Edited by H. F. TOZER, M.«., Tutor of Exeter 
CuUei^e, Oxford. With 4C0 lUnstratioas of Sceoery, 
Architecture, and Fine Arts. Royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

METHOD in ALMSGIVING. A Hand- 
book for Helpers. By M. W. MOGGRIDGB, Hon. 
Secretary of the St. James's and Soho Chanty Or- 
ganisation Society. Post 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
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FLETCHER OF MADELEY.* 
Under the title of '* Wesley's Desig- 
nated Successor/' the Rev. LukeTyerman, 
who has devoted himself to the task of 
writing the lives of the VVesleys and their 
friends and contemporaries, a task which 
he has performed with much ability, has 
ventured to give the world an account of 
** The Life, Letters, and Literary Labours 
of the Rev. John William Fletcher, Vicar 
of Maddey, Shropshire," a man, as 
Southey remarks, **of rare talents and 
rarer virtue. No age or country has 
ever produced a man of more fervent 
piety or more perfect charity. No church 
has ever possessed a more apostolic 
minister. He was a man of whom 
Methodism may well be proud, as the 
most able of its defenders, and whom the 
Church of England may hold in remem- 
brance as one of the most piousand excellent 
of her sons." Whether it would be possi- 
ble for a man like Fletcher to belong to 
the Church of England now is a question 
which forces itselt on the mind of the 
reader, but with which the author does 
not deal At that time, no one of the 
Evangelicals seems to have had any 
scruples as to the subscriptions imposed 
and the limitations of action necessitated 
by securing State patronage and support 
at the same time. No one can doubt that 
Mr. Fletcher became a clergyman with but 
one end in view — the glory of God, and 
the salvation of immortal souls ; never 
was there an enthusiast less unworldly 
and more sincere. ** Fletcher was a saint," 
said Isaac Taylor, "as unearthly a being 
ascould tread theearthatall." "Fletcher,'* 
remarked Hall, "is a teraph who burns 
in the true ardour of Divine love— spurn- 
ing the fetters of mortality, he almost 
habitually seems to have anticipated the 
rapture of the beatific vision." Dr. Dixon, 
one of the greatest of Methodist preachers, 
observed, '* I conceive Fletcher to be the 
most holy man who has been upon 
earth since the apostolic age." It 
is strange we have no fitting life of 
such a man, and Mr. Tyerman's attempts 
to give us one will be received with 
favour, at any rate by the religious world. 
In other ways also the life of Fletcher will 
repay an attentive study. Men of his 
ardent piety and enthusiastic propagand- 

• Wesley's Dcsignaled Successor. The Life, Lrllers, 
and Literary Labours of the Rev. John William Fletcher, 
Vicar of Madeley, Shropshire. By the Rct. L. Tyerraan, 
auihor of "The Li'e and Times of the Rev. Samuel 
Wesley," &c. Loadoi ; Hoddcr and StouRhton. 



ism are rare, most people are more 
or less indifferent to the great 
truths they profess. Fletcher led an 
heroic life in a very unheroic age. 
The life of such a man is eminently de- 
sirable not merely to the Methodist body, 
^but to all who can appreciate fervent 
faith and fiery zeal. Excepting the brief 
biography by the Rev. Robert Cox, only 
two lives of Fletcher have been published 
since his death — that of Wesley in 1786, 
and Benson in 1804. Wesley was in his 
eighty-fourth year when he wrote his bio- 
graphy, a small volume with the lines, as 
the printers say, well leaded, written im- 
perfectly and in haste. That of Benson 
was written at the request of Fletcher's 
widow, and of the Methodist Conference 
of that year. Of course, during this long 
period of nearly fourscore years, many 
new facts and incidents concerning 
Fletcher have come to light, and amongst 
these new biographical materials, special 
mention must be made of the Fletcher 
MSS. deposited in the Wesleyan Mission 
house, London, in 1862. Since then the 
Methodist Committee on Book Affairs has 
repeatedly expressed the opinion that a 
new life of Fletcher ought to be prepared, 
and at least two of the foremost men in 
Methodism have been requested to under- 
take the work. One of the two is dead, 
the other, in the opinion of Mr. Tyerman, 
has his hands full, and hence the latter gives 
us what is likely to be an enduring memo- 
rial of Fletcher, Wesley's designated succes- 
sor. " Thou art the man *' wrote Wesley, 
eighteen years before his death, " God has 
given you a measure of loving faith, and a 
single eye to His glory. He has ^iven you 
some knowledge of men and thmg^, par- 
ticularly of the old plan of Methodism. 
You are blessed with some health, activity, 
and diligence, together with a degree of 
learning, and to these He has added lately, 
by a way none could have foreseen, favour 
both with the preachers and the whole 
people. Come out, in the name of God ; 
come to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty; come while I am alive and 
capable of labour." And had Fletcher 
lived, undoubtedly he would have com- 
plied with the request thus vehemently 
and affectionately urged. But Fletcher 
was worn out long before his master. 
It is a singular fact, this appreciation of 
Fletcher by Wesley. His brother Charles 
was living, and among his itinerant 
preachers there were many able men. ' 
In another sense, also, the letter is re- 



markable, as it indicates Wesley's views 
as to the future of the denomination he 
had called into existence. It is clear the 
old leader had little faith in Conference. 
It was alone that he had done his work, 
and it was thus that he expected his 
work to be carried on. It is equally 
clear that Fletcher had no ambitious 
designs. The proposal made to him by 
Wesley must have been as unexpecced as 
it was unsought Fletcher did not decline 
Wesley's appeal, but intimated that the 
time had not come for him to accept it. 
Wesley thought Fletcher should have 
accepted his proposal at once. Thirteen 
years after, in commenting on Fletcher's 
letter to himself, he wrote, "I can never 
believe it was the work of God. that such 
a shining and burning light should be hid 
under a bushel. ... He was full as 
much called to sound an alarm through 
all the nation as Mr. Whitefield himself. 
Nay, abundantly more so, seeing he was' 
far better qualified for that important work. 
He had a more striking person, equally 
good breeding, and equally winning 
address, together with a richer flow of 
fancy, a stronger understanding, a far 
greater treasure of learning, both in lan- 
guages, philosophy, philology, and divinity, 
and, above all (which I can speak with 
fuller assurance, because I had a thorough 
knowledge both of one and the other), a 
more deep and constant communion with 
the Father and with the Son, Jesus 
Christ." 

Of the outer life of such a man, there 
is really little to say. He was a de- 
scendant of one of the most respectable 
families in Switzerland. A family which 
was, in fact, a branch of the earldom of 
Savoy. He was born at Nivon, in 1729, 
in a fine old mansion, that had withstood 
the storms of centuries. " The house,*' 
said Fletcher, " has one of the finest pros- 
pects in the world. We have a shady 
wood near the lake, where I can ride in 
the cool of the day, and enjoy the singing 
of a multitude of birds." Lake Leman 
washed the shores below. Geneva was 
fifteen miles off, on the right, and on the 
left Lausanne and Chillon. Of his early life 
little is known. Wesley tells us, that in his 
early years " he had much of the fear of 
God, and great tenderness of conscience." 
As a lad he seems to have been a great 
swimmer, and to have had one or two 
narrow escapes from drowning. As a 
student at the University of Geneva, he 
hid a successful career. From the first 
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he was formed and fitted for a ministerial 
career, and that was the destination most 
agreeable to his parents; '^ I went through 
my studies/' he tells us, '' with a design 
of entering into orders; but afterwards, 
upon serious reflection, feeling I was un- 
equal to so grave a burden, and disgusted 
by the necessity I should be under to 
subscribe to the doctrine of predestination, 
I yielded to the desire of my friends, 
who would have me go into the army." 
Fletcher's father had been a general in the 
French service, and his uncle was ar Dutch 
Colonel. However, Fletcher's desires in 
this respect were disappointed, and he 
came to London to master the English 
language, stopping for a time with a Mr. 
Burchell in Hertfordshire. On leaving 
there, he became tutor to the two sons of 
Mr. Thomas Hill, M.P., residing at Tern 
Hall, Shropshire. One of these pupils 
afterwards took his seat in the House of 
Lords as Baron Berwick, a title which 
still exists; but the old Tern House is 
now known to the world as Altringham 
House. It was while residing here that, 
according to his own account, Fletcher 
was really converted, in consequence of a 
dream, which, however, Mr. Tyerman omits, 
though why is not very clear. While Fletcher 
was under this renewal of religious 
feeling, Mr. Hill went up to London with 
his family, to attend to his Parliamen- 
tary duties. While they stopped at 
St. Albans Fletcher walked out into the 
town, and did not return till they were set 
out for London. When he had over- 
taken his party, Mr. Hill asked why he 
stopped behind. His reply was, '*As I 
was walking I met a poor old woman, 
who talked so sweetly of Jesus that I 
knew not how the time passed away." " I 
shall wonder," said Mrs. Hill, '*if our 
tutor does not turn Methodist by-and-by." 
"Methodist, Madam," said Fletcher, 
'*pray what is that?" "Why, the 
Methodists are a people who do nothing 
but pray ; they are praying all day and all 
night" " Are they ? " said he, " Then, by 
the help of God, I will find them out." 
He succeeded in his attempt, and be- 
came a Methodist. He in some 
things seems to have given himself 
much unnecessary trouble. He took 
the trouble to let Wesley know that the 
"grand catastrophe of God*s drama 
draws near apace,*' and gave his reasons 
for such belief by referring to Nebuchad- 
nezzar's dream which " is a rough sketch 
of the world's four universal revolutions; 
secondly, to Daniel's vision of the four 
beasts; and, thirdly, to Daniel's vision 
of the ram and the goat, and the two 
thousand and three hundred days, at the 
end of which the sanctuary was to be 
cleansed. " Over such painful waste of time 
one may weep or smile. Mr. Tyerman 
does neither, and contents himself with 
remarking that there can be no doubt 
that at this period of his life Fletcher 
was what is commonly called a Millen- 
arian, adding, with a wisdom which seems 



somewhat of this world, "Whether his 
views were right or wroag, the r^der 
must determine for himself.'* 

In 1756, Fletcher appeals to have for- 
mally joined the Methodist Society, and 
at the same time to have entertained 
serious thoughts of entering the Chris- 
tian ministry. In 1757 he received 
deacon's orders from the Bishop of Here- 
ford, and priest's orders on the Sunday 
following from the Bishop of Bangor in 
the Chapel Royal of St James's. On the 
day he was ordained he hastened to help 
Wesley in one of his heavy sacramental 
services, and was ever after by his side. 
As was to be expected, Fletcher soon 
occupied no mean place in the Methodist 
ranks. Amongst his fellow Churchmen 
his success at first was not so great. 
His first sermon was preached in the 
church at Atcham, taking for his text, 
"Ye adulterers and adulteresses, know 
ye not that the friendship of the world is 
enmity with God?" A friend writes, 
"the congregation stood amazed, and 
gazed upon him as if he had been a 
monster; but to me he appeared as a 
messenger sent from heaven. It was not 
soon that he was invited again to preach 
in Atcham church." Fletcher was quite 
content. Said he, "The will of God be 
done; I am in his hands. If he does 
not call me to so much public duty, 
I have the more time fur study, prayer, 
and praise." The Countess of Hunting- 
don got him, however, to preach to the 
French prisoners at Tunbridge. They 
were so affected that they petitioned for 
his appointment as weekly chaplain, but 
the petition was promptly rejected by 
Sherlock, at that time Bishop of London. 
In 1760, after preaching more or less in 
Wesleyan chapels for nothing, Fletcher 
had a cure of souls. Perhaps it was 
wrong that Mr. Hill should have had a 
church living to give away, but it is to be 
hoped that, as so often is the case in this 
imperfect world, the end justified the 
means. The living of Dunham, in 
Cheshire was vacant. And there Mr, 
Hill, out of respect to the tutor of his 
sons, would have planted Fletcher. 
"The parish," said the patron, "is small, 
the duty light, the income good (;^4oo 
per annum), and it is situated in a fine, 
healthy, sporting country." " Alas 1 '' re- 
plied Mr. Fletcher ; " alas ! sir, Dunham 
will not suit me ; there is too much 
money and too little labour." "Few 
clergymen make such objections," rejoined 
Mr. Hill. " It is a pity to decUne such a 
living, especially as I know not that I 
can find you another. What shall we do ? 
Would you like Madeley?'* "That, sir, 
would be the very place for me ;" and to 
Madeley Fletcher went. It was the very 
place for him ; the living was . very poor, 
and the people were as ignorant and 
wicked as could be found anywhere. 
Madeley, henceforth to be a name of note 
in the religious world, is a market-town 
, in the county of Salop, situated in a wind- 



ing glen, through which Hows the river 
Seveca. The parish included Coalbrook 
Dale and Madeley Wood, noted for their 
ironworks. At first he had much diffi- 
culty. Adauj^ter of a rich parishioner 
fell into a state of despair, and it was re- 
ported that Fletcher had driven her mad. 
Mr. Tyerman tells us that the pulpit 
was used in lampooning the Madeley 
preacher. He gives us no proof of that, 
but it is certain that in a seroaon preached 
at the Archdeacon's visitation a strong 
set was made at Methodism and its doc- 
trines, and when Fletcher began preaching 
against drunkenness, shows, and buU- 
baiting, his congregation fell off. As 
time went on the opposition increased, 
and Fletcher's churchwardens threatened 
to put him in the Spiritual Court for 
meeting in private houses. Fletcher 
appealed to the Bishop ; but, as Fletcher 
wrote, " His lordship very prudently sends 
me no answer." The colliers on another 
occasion were resolved to bait the parson. 
Part of them were appointed to pull him 
off his horse, and the rest to set tiieir dogs 
at him. Fortunately, the parson had to 
attend a funeral in another direction, and 
was thus saved from the intended brutality, 
and in time hb perseverance was crowned 
with abui)dant success. After a few years 
had elapsed, Fletcher became more or 
less of an itinerant. Little record has 
come to us of his preaching gifts. It 
seems that he seldom wrote his sermons, 
and rarely read them ; but he took a high 
position in his day and generation, and 
the Countess of Huntingdon fixed upon 
him as the president of her college at 
Trevecca. 

When the great disruption took place 
between Wesley and Lady Huntingdon, 
Fletcher was a tower of strength on the 
Wesleyan side. It is a curious history, 
commencing with the expulsion 'of 
the Wesleyan students at Oxford in 
r768. Sir Richard Hill, in defending 
the students, had warmly advocated Cal> 
vinism. Dr. NoweW, in reply, had shown 
that was not the doctrine of the Church 
of England Toplady rushed into print 
to defend his favourite doctrine; To him 
replied Sellon, the first of Wesley's firiends 
who entered the lists. Soon after Wesley 
drew up his doctrinal minutes, and the 
Countess of Huntingdon at once ex- 
cluded him from her pulpits. Fletcher 
resigned his connection with Trevecca, 
and gave to the world his first C/t^ to 
Antimmianisnu Thence the struggle was 
continued, with indifferent success, for 
many years. The first Check was followed 
by a second, then came a third. After 
that a fourth. Mr. Tyerman complacently 
adds, " It was a mournful scene, but in 
the long run it was.^verruled for good. 
Error was crushed, and Truth rose 
triumphant." Perhaps Mr. TyeroAan 
takes a somewhat too roseate hue of the 
matter so far as the Wesleyans ue con- 
cerned, when digging out of the dead 
past some of Toplady's writing, he -asks 
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whether he was a Christian, adding, some- f to his consciousness of the nearness of 



what irrelevantly, " He was now thirty-four 
yearsofage. Three yearsanda-half later he 
was dead." Mr. Tyerman seems to imply 
that Toplady was not a Christian — appa- 
rently because he believed in predestina- 
tion, and was, in consequence, early cut 
off in his career. It is difficult to 
write of religious controversy in a cool, 
unimpassioned manner, but, it may be, 
Wesleyans will not be the less disposed 
to thank Mr. Tyeripan for this full and 
exhaustive memoir of one of their greatest 
mea 



MR. FROUDE'S SHORT STUDIES.* 

Mr. Froude has gathered together half-a- 
dozen of the ,essays which he has con- 
tributed to periodical literature during re- 
cent years, and has sent them forth as 
another volume of the interesting, although 
unequal, series of Short Studies on Great 
Subjects which have long been familiar 
favourites on the shelves of well-stocked 
libraries. There is a touch of pathos in 
the brief preface, with which the volume 
is introduced, which will certainly awaken 
responsive sympathy in the breasts 
of the large circle of readers whom 
Mr. Froude has for so many 
years instructed and entertained by 
his valuable writings. Mentioning that 
the Short Studies, of which this is the 
latest instalment, have been written at in- 
tervals during the last thirty years, and 
that they contain his thoughts " cast in 
various forms, on the problems with which 
the present generation has been per- 
plexed," Mr. Froude refers, in evident 
despondency, to the course which events 
have taken during that period, and to the 
unknown results towards which they tend. 
He remarks ; ** We have lived through 
a period of change — change spiritual, 
change moral, social, and political. The 
foundations of our most serious convic- 
tions have been broken up ; and the dis- 
integration of opinion is so rapid that wise 
men and foolish are equally ignorant 
where the close of this waning century 
will find us. We are embarked in a 
current which bears us forward, in- 
dependent of our own wills, and in- 
different whether we submit . or resist ; 
but each of us is sailing in a boat 
of his own, which, as he is hurried 
on, he can guide or leave to drift 
The observations and experiences of a 
single voyager who is drawing near the 
end of his journey, may have an interest 
for others who are floating down the same 
river, and are alike unable to conjecture 
whither they are bound." Words like 
these, from the pen of such a thoughtful, 
earnest writer as Mr. Froifde, leave upon 
our mind, we confess, an impression of 
profound sadness. Not because of sym- 
pathy awakened by the tinge of natural 
melancholy with which Mr. Froude refers 
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the end of his own journey — the years fly 
rapidly with all of us, and a man like Mr. 
Froude, who has, we believe, entered his 
sbcty-flfth year, is not likely to be cheated 
by the assurances of his friends that he is 
not yet '*so very old,'* after all — but we 
are saddened by the thought that Mr. 
Froude should regard, as he seems to do, 
the general intellectual movement of our 
time as mere aimless drifting towards an 
unknown bourne. The general state- 
ment is, indeed, qualified by a refer- 
Ience to the individual power of de- 
termining personal relation to the thought 
of the age ; but the qualification is a very 
partial one, and leaves the sombreness of 
the main conception almost unrelieved. 
For our own part we should be sorry to 
think that the intellectual activity of our 
time is the mere unmeaning and reckless 
process of destruction and disintegration 
which Mr. Froude's words seem to imply, 
or that every onward movement was only 
a leap in the dark, an aimless struggle 
and wandering over a starless waste. We 
do not believe that it is so with re- 
gard to the life of the community — any 
more than with regard to that of the in- 
dividual. But we refrain from pur- 
suing the subject, and especially we 
do so because we remember that Mr. 
Froude has put his statement into a 
metaphorical form, and' nothing is more 
unsatisfactory as the basis of an argument 
than a metaphor. Most of us realise, as 
life advances, that our knowledge is 
small; and a long experience of changes 
makes us less confident ;n prophecies and 
assertions than we were in the days of in- 
experienced and impetuous youth. Still, 
history assures us that although human 
thought has engaged in many a vain quest, 
it has been something more than an aimless 
current, and that we may look upon its 
movements without despair, and even with 
something of confidence and hope. It is 
not necessary that we should remind Mr. 
Froude, but it may be desirable that we 
should remind others whom his words are 
calculated to depress and dishearten, that 
in theology and philosophy it is possible 
to change a great deal, and even to drop 
a great deal, without losing much, and that 
the goal of Eternal Truth remains the 
same, however human thought about it 
may fluctuate. 

Turning to the contents of the volume 
before us, we find that the most important 
contribution consists of the study of the 
" Life and Times of Thomas Becket," to 
which 160 pages are devoted. Next in 
order, in length, and perhaps, we may add, 
equal at least in interest and importance, 
is the record of Mr. Fronde's personal re- 
miniscences and impressions of "The 
Oxford Counter Reformation," occupying 
about 90 pages. Fifty pages are given to 
a chapter on "Origen and Celsus j" about 
30 to the story of " A Cagliostro of the 
Second Century ;'* 42 to a bright, medita- 
tive sketch of " Cheneys and the House 



of Russell ;" and, finally, 20 pages to a 
fanciful dream about human duty and 
destiny, which although, it need scarcely 
be said, not without impressiveness and a 
certain literary grace, was perhaps hardly 
worth including in the Dook. It had 
served its purpose in the pages of a maga- 
zine, and in the gentle shade of the obs- 
curity of old magazine literature it might 
have been suffered to remain. 

The chapters on Thomas Becket, 
although, indeed, if we recollect rightly, 
on their appearance in the magazine in 
which they were originally given to the 
public, they roused the critical ire of Mr. 
E. A. Freeman — the most irascible if most 
able of critics on matters historical— may 
be accepted by the general reader as a 
serious and valuable contribution to the 
history of that remarkable man, and the 
interesting period in which he lived. Mr. 
Froude draws the background with 
vividness and power, and presents the 
figure of the murdered archbishop in an 
impressive light, at the same time placing 
in the hands of the reader the clues 
necessary to the understanding of 
the nature and course of the great 
struggle between Church and Stale 
which Beckefs history recalls. It is 
a sad and strange story, with which every 
Englishman ought to be familiar, for the 
sake of the abiding lessons and warnings 
which it gives. It contains, written in 
large letters, the truth, that ignorance and 
superstition in religious matters go hand 
in hand, and that when they unite in hold- 
ing down the human hitellect, the oppor- 
tunity afforded for the exercise of all the 
arts of rascality and fanaticism, under the 
cloak of religion, will not be allowed to 
remain unused. It illustrates, too, the 
truth of at least one aspect of the cele- 
brated saying of a statesman of our day, 
that " force is no remedy." The violence 
by which it was thought that the controversy 
between the proud priest and the king might 
be abruptly closed, and a triumph secured 
for the temporal authority over the spiri- 
tual, produced a terrible and disastrous 
reaction. The full tide of uninformed 
and undisciplined religious enthusiasm 
rose higher than ever when the fact of 
Becket's martyrdom was realised. Under 
the influence of that reaction, as Mr. 
Froude reminds us, **the spiritual 
courts, under the name of liberty, were 
allowed to develop a system of tyranny 
and corruption unparalleled in the 
administrative annals of any time or 
country." A long weary time followed ; 
"the English laity were for three cen- 
turies condemned to writhe under the 
yoke which their own credulous folly had 
imposed on them, till the spirit of Henry 
II. at length revived, and the aged 
iniquity was brought to judgment at the 
Reformation." 

We have characterised the essay on 
** The Oxford Counter Reformation " as 
at least equal in interest and importance 
to the historical study just referred to. It 
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has this peculiar value that it presents us 
with the impressions and observations of 
a highly intelligent observer whose lot was 
cast at Oxford at the time when those 
forces began to operate there which in 
forty years have effected such a remark- 
able change in the thoughts and ways of 
the adherents of the Established Church, 
and of the educated portion of this nation — 
an observer who had some special opportu- 
nities of being acquainted with the sources 
and development of the twofold stream of 
influences which flbwed from the ancient 
Un iversity. We have so recently noticed, 
from time to time, as they appeared in a 
popular magazine, the tenor of these 
strikingly interesting pages that we might 
satisfy ourselves by thus calling attention 
to their reappearance in the new form. 
We cannot, however, resist quoting the 
following graphic picture of 

The English Church Fifty Years Affo. 

The French Revolution had frightened all 
classes out of advanced ways of thinkinsr* and 
society in town and country was Tory in poli- 
tics, and determined to allow no innovations 
upon the inherited faith. It was orthodox 
without being theolo^^^ical. Doctrinal problems 
were little thought of. Religion, as tanehtin 
the Church of Enghind, meant moral obo<uence 
to the will of God. The speculative part of it 
was accepted because it was assumed to be 
true. The creeds were reverentially repeated ; 
but the essential thing was practice. People 
went to church on Sunday to learn to be good, 
to hear the Commandments repeated to them 
for the thousandth time, and to see them 
written in gilt letters over the Communiontable. 
About the power of the Keys, the Real Presence, 
or the metaphysics of doctrine, no one was 
anxious, for no one thought about them. It 
was not worth while to waste time over ques- 
tions which had no bearing on conduct, and 
could be satisfactorily disposed of only by 
sensible indifference. 

As the laity were, so were the clergy. Tiiey 
were generally of superior culture, manners, 
and character. The pastor in the '* Excursion " 
is a favourable, but not an exceptional speci- 
men of a large class among them. Others 
were country gentlemen of the best kind, con- 
tinually in contract with the people, but asso- 
ciating on equal terms with the aristocracy. 
.... Our own household was a fair repre- 
sentative of the order. My father was 
rector of the parish. He was archdeacon, he 
was justice of the peace. He had a moderate 
fortune of his own, consisting chiefly in land, 
and he belonged, therefore, to the " landed 
interest." Most of the magistrate's work of 
the neighbourhood passed through his hands. 
If anything was amias, it was his advice which 
was most soogfat after, and I remember his 
being called upon to lay a troublesome ghost. 
In his younger days he had been a hard rider 
across country. His children knew him as a 
continually busy, useful man of the world, a 
learned and cultivated antiquary, and an ac- 
complished artist. My brother and I were 
excellently educated, and were sent to school 
and college. Our spiritual lessooe did not go 
beyond the catechism. We were told that our 
business in life was to work and to make an 
honourable position for ourselves. About 
doctrine. Evangelical or Catholic, I do not 
think that in my early boyhood I ever heard 
a single word, either in church or out of it. 
The institution had drifted into the condition 
of what I should call moral health. It did not 
instruct us in mysteries, it did not teach us to 
make religion a special object of our thoughts; 
it taught us to use religion as alight by which 
to see our way along the road pf dut^. With- 



out the snn our eyes would be of no me to us ; 
but if we look at the sun we are simply 
dazzled, and we can see neither it nor anvthing 
else. It is precisely the same with theolog^cid 
speculations. If the beacon lamp is shining, 
a man of healthy mind will not discuss the 
composition of the flame. Enoog^ if it shows 
him how to steer and keep dear of shoals and 
breakers. To this conception of the thing we 
had practically arrived. Doctrinal controver- 
sies were sleeping. People went to chorch 
because they liked it, because they knew that 
they ought to go, and because it was the cus- 
tom. They had received the creeds from 
their fathers, and doubts about them had never 
crossed their minds. Chnstianity had wrought 
itself into the constitution of their natures. 
It was a necessary part of the existing order 
of the universe, as little to be debated about 
as the movements of the planets or the changes 
of the season. 

The foregoing quotation, the literary 
charm of which every reader will feel, is 
illustrative of Mr. Frouds's strength and 
also of his weakness. Reflective readers 
cannot but note at once the power and 
skill of the author's strokes, and the evi- 
dences of his penetration and thoughtful- 
ness, but they will scarcely fail to obseive 
the riskinessof some of his generalisations. 
In answer to the suggestion that the 
State of things described by Mr. Froude 
— which, of course, is a picture of things 
as they were af their best in the Estab- 
lished Church of those days — was, as he 
puts it, a condition '' of moral health,'* 
and for the comfort of those who, looking 
back, sigh for a return of the same condi- 
tion, it may be sufficient to remark that it 
was, as Mr. Froude's story shows, the Eng- 
lish society thus prepared which, within a 
few years, was divided into two par- 
ties — one of them captivated by 
Ritualism, the other stumbling in blind 
Scepticism, and drifting fast towards 
Atheism. We apprehend that Mr. 
Froude would consider neither state 
of things wholly satisfactory. It can 
scarcely be, though, that neither one or 
the other of them has any natural connec- 
tion with the state of things which existed 
a generation earlier. Is it too much to 
say that Superstition and Scepticism were 
the natural fruit of that easy disposition to 
take things for granted which Mr. Froude 
records as symptoms of ** moral health ? " 

But we must not be tempted further. 
Mr. Froude's pages are full of quickening 
suggestion — sometimes rousing antagon- 
ism, sometimes commanding thoughtful 
assent ; and they are crowded, too, with 
valuable information and important teach- 
ing. We cordially commend them to our 
readers. 



POEMS OF THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH,* 
Mr. Thomas Bailey Aldrich is not so 
well known in this country as many other 
American poets. We are confident that 
there is some considerable reputation in 
store for him, when he shall become 
better known to us. Some of his poems 
have won the admiration of those who 



* The Poems of Thomas Ratley Aldrich. Illustrated 
by the Paint aod Clay Club. Boktotf: Houghton, 
Miflltn, and Co» London : Sampson Low and Co. 



have been fortunate enough to make 
their acquaintance, especially " Friar 
Jerome's Beautiful Book," and a few 
brief but sparkling effusions from his gifted 
pen. That he is a poet there can be no 
doubt. A very brief acquaintance with 
him suffices to show that he is a child of 
genius, whose thoughts and fancies easily 
weave themselves into magic minstrelsy. 
He has the tone, the spirit, the feeling of 
a poet He looks at life and history 
through a poet's eyes, and with a poet's 
heart 

Much sooner than usual — even with 
the most fortunate possessors of the 
divine gift — Mr. Aldrich's poems are 
placed l^fore the world in a form which 
will at once allure the attention of all 
lovers of books. These poems have 
arrived at the honour of an edition de luxe. 
The notable "Riverside Press" at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, and the respectable 
publishing firm of Messrs. H(iUghton, 
Mifflin, and Co., of Boston, have brought 
out an edition which would do honour to 
any living writer or poet. Really, the 
States are treading fast and close upon 
the heels of the best printers and pub- 
lishers in England ; and deserve great 
credit for the success of their endeavours. 
No man who writes a book could desire 
a better fate than to fall into the hands of 
such a firm as that which has produced 
this rich and beautiful edition of Mr. 
Aldrich's poems. America, as well 
as England, often turns out a costly 
book, printed upon thick rough paper, 
in the manner of the antique ; but we 
must say, that we think the latter country 
is surpassed by the former in the pro- 
duction of smooth, clear, hot-pressed 
editions, in which the paper feels soft as 
velvet, and as smooth as ivory. Such is 
the book before us. It is a rather large 
octavo in size, and covers more than two 
hundred pages. The type is beautiful, 
and the ink is black as jet Th^ work- 
manship, in our judgment, is fully worthy 
to compete with that of famous Eng- 
lish firms whose presses are known 
everywhere throughout the world. 

In addition to the charms of paper and 
type, this edition is illustrated by " The 
Paint and Clay Club*' — an American 
artistic fraternity. These artists have 
vied one with another in the taste. and 
skill of their work. Mr. Aldrich's own 
portrait appears as a frontispiece. One 
does not detect much in his face that is 
peculiarly American. He is, indeed, 
rather Continental in the style of his 
face, and the cast of his general appear- 
ance. The very short-cut hair, and long 
military moustache, savour of European 
rather than American appearance. We 
can see that there is a tenacious, and even 
anxious thoughtfulness in the face, which 
relieves it of the slightest trace of apathy 
or weakness. 

The poems are divided into five sets. 
The first appear under the general desig- 
nation of "The Cloth of Gold "; the 
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second, as "Interludes'*; the third, 
"Spring in New England, and other 
Poems"; the fourth, "Friar Jerome's 
Beautiful Book," &c. i and the fifth, 
" Sonnets ; " of which there is a first and 
second series. There are thirty illustra- 
tions. We take it for granted that the 
poetical dedication " To L. A/' — is to be 
understood as for the poet's wife. It is 
beautiful ; and specially characteristic of 
his style : — 

Flower and Tborn. 
I. 
At Shiraz^ in a Saltan's garden, stood 
A tree whereon a curious apple grew. 
One side like honey, and one side like me. 

Thus sweet and bitter is the life of man. 
The Sultan said, for thus together grow 
Bitter and sweet, but, wherefore,none may 
know. 

Herewith, together, you have flower and thorn. 
Both rose and brier, for thus together 

grow 
Bitter and sweet, but wherefore, none may 
know. 

II. 
Take them and keep them. 
Silvery thorn and tiower, ^ 
Plucked just at random 
In the rosy weather. 
Snowdrops and pansies. 
Sprigs of wayside heather. 
And five-leaved wild rose. 
Dead within an hour. 
Take them and keep them : 
"Who can tell ? some day, dear, 
(Though they be withered. 
Flower and thorn and blossom) 
Held for an instant 
Tip against thy bosom. 
They might make December 
Seem to thee like May, dear. 
The " Cloth of Gold " series are Orien- 
tal poems, and sometimes remind us of 
the author's well-known and oft-lamented 
countr3rman, Mr. Bayard Taylor. They 
are instinct with the life and feeling of 
Eastern lands and people. There is all 
the difference which one has a right to 
expect between poems dealing with Euro- 
pean or American life and that which is 
lived, and has been lived now for many 
thousands of years, in the far-away Eastern 
lands. They have a richness of imagery 
and a wealth of language, reminding us at 
once of tapestry and mosaics, of chased 
gold and silver, of bright flowers and lus- 
cious fruits. As, for instance, 
Tlver LlUet. 
I like not lady-slippers, 
Nor yet the sweet pea-blossoms. 
Nor yet the flaky roses, 

Sed, or white as snow ; 
I like the chaliced lilies. 
The heavy Eastern lilies. 
The gorgeous tiger lilies. 

That in our garden grow. 

For they are tall and slender ; 

Their mouths are dashed with carmine ; 

And when the wind sweeps by them. 

On their emerald stalks. 
They bend so proud and graceful — 
They are Circassian women. 
The favourites of the Sultan, 

Adown our garden walks I 

And when the rain is falling, 
I sit beside the window 
And watch them glow and glisten 
^ow they burn and glow I 



Oh for the burning lilies. 
The tender Eastern lilies. 
The gorgeous tiger-lilies. 

That in our garden grow ! 

The following little poem has caught the 
true feeling of the sentiments to which it 
gives such perfect expression. We see 
that the poet enters fully into sugges- 
tions which are alone harmonious with that 
sensuous, wearying, unsatisfying Eastern 
life. 

Tbe Sultana. 
In the draperies' purple gloom. 

In the gilded chamber she stands ; 
I catch a glimpse of her bosom's bloom. 
And the white of her jewelled hands. 

Each wandering wind that blows 

By tbe lattice, seems to bear 
From her parted lips the scent of the rose, 

And tbe jasmine from her hair. 

Her dark-browed odalisques lean 
To the fountain's feathery rain. 

And a paroquet, by the broidered screen. 
Bangles its sUverj chain. 

But pallid, luminous, cold. 

Like a phantom she fills the place. 

Sick to the heart, in that cage of gold. 
With her sumptuous disgrace ! 

Mr. Aldrich is abundantly stirred with 
passion and feeling. He is not a correct, 
cold poet ; one who sits and muses, awe- 
struck at the sight of mountains, clouds, 
and stars; but one who enters passionately, 
with love and sympathy, into the habits, 
the life, the loves and joys, the enmities 
and cares, of human existence. This is 
fully apparent in every page of the book. 
But we may quote in illustration : — 

The Fa4e« Violet. 
What thought is folded in thy leaves ! 

What tender thought, what speechless pain I 
I hold thy faded lips to mine. 

Thou darling of the April rain I 

I hold thy faded lips to mine. 
Though scent and azure tint are fled — 

O, dry, mute lips ! ye are the type 
Of something in me cold and dead. 

Of something wilted like thy leaves ! 

Of fragrance flown, of beauty dim ; 
Yet, for the love of those white hands 

That found thee by a river's brim— 

That found thee when thy dewy mouth 
Was purpled as with stains of wine— 

For love of her, who love forgot, 
I hold thy faded lips to mine. 

That thou should*st live when I am dead. 
When hate is dead for me, and wrong. 

For this, I use my subtlest art. 
For this, I fold thee in my song. 

That this poet is by no means insen- 
sible to all that is sweet and charming in 
the moods of nature, and the fond senti- 
ments which she awakens in our breasts, 
is apparent from the following delicate 
little rhapsody : — 

May. 
Hebe's here. May is here ! 

The air is fresh and sunny; 
And the miser-bees are busy 
Hoarding golden honey. 

See the knots of buttercups. 
And the purple panzies — 

Thick as these within my brain. 
Grow the wildest fancies. 

Let me write my songs to-day, 
Bhymes with dulcet closes— 

Four-line epics one might hide 
In the hearts of roses. 



We could quote much more — much 
that is light and airy, much that is tender 
and graceful. Nor should we put this 
book by, without saying that Mr. Aldrich 
has written some poems which are finely- 
sustained compositions ; such, for in- 
stance, as "Judith," which tells the glowing 
story of the Hebrew woman, as a poet 
alone can tell it. ** Friar Jerome's Beau- 
tiful Book *' is worthy of all the favour 
it has won, and will be sure to re- 
tain, as long as men and women relish 
the true and the beautiful in poetry and 
song. We give this volume a hearty 
greeting ; and wish for it a good welcome 
in the old country. 



BOOKS FOR BOYS. 



MoBE books for boys, and still more follow 
thick and fast. The boys of this generation 
need be industrious readers, or they will 
scarcely keep abreast of the mass of material 
offered for their enjoyment. 

Mr. G-. A. Henty has written a story full of 
thrilling incidents and some valuable lessons 
in Facing Death (Blackie and Son), a tale of 
the coal mines. The poor little orphan babe 
adopted by Bill Haden and his wife enters 
upon a hard life among the rough mining folk 
of the coal district. Early enured to hard- 
ship, and possessing a sturdy, self-reliant 
nature, the child gets the suggestion of 
higher possibilities in life than such as sur- 
round him. Step by step, pressing on with 
firm determination, he gets book-learning, and 
gradually lifts himself by honest, pteady work 
to the post of pit manager. The story of 
Jack's influence over Kelly Hardy, untaught 
and uncouth as girls are in mining districts, 
is full of pathos and instruction. Of coarse 
there is the special interest of a colliery 
eiplosion by way of sensation, in which Jack 
comes out with flying colours. By the same 
author we have a delightful story of the 
Spanish Main, entitled Under Drake* s Flag 
(Blackie and Son). "The Otter," a boy of 
fifteen, so called for his skill in swimming, 
achieves a brave feat in saving lives from a 
wreck m Captain Drake's presence, and is re- 
warded by an invitation to sail with the famous 
commander to the Spanish Main. The little 
fleet of only two vessels set sail, and after 
various adventures, Ned Hearne, alias the 
" Otter," and three other lads, reach the land 
of gold. A r4aum4 of the incidents of this 
exciting volume could convey very little idea 
of its interest, but the lessons suggested of 
manly courage, endurance, and unflinching 
truthfulness are invaluable. This book ought 
to be a prime favourite with young people. 

In the King's Name, by G. Manville Fenn 
(Blackie and Son), portrays a condition of 
national life which we find it difficult to rea- 
lise in these calmer and better-ordered days. 
Hilary Leigh, midshipman on board the 
Kestrel, is the very type of a bright, easy- 
going youngster, though his innate nobility 
becomes apparent when need comes. The 
Kestrel is appointed to watch for smugglers or 
Jacobite messages and exiles, anything in fact 
that was not in accordance with the laws of 
His Most Gracious Majesty King George II. 
Hilary has a great contempt for the tiny 
vessel on which unkindly fate has placed him, 
while stirring events crowd each other further 
at sea. His captain, Mr. Lipscome, too, is not 
a pleasant person— self-opiniated, tyrannical, 
and dull ; and the slight undertaking urged by 
Hilary of overhauling a suspicious fishing-boat, 
ends in Lipscombe's angry sarcasm over 
wasted ener^, while Hilary is distressed by 
the sense that he has allowed a Jacobite noble- 
to slip out of his hands without a word, in 
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ompassion for his daughter whom Hilary loves. 
Some of Hilary's adventures, though annoy- 
ing and dangerous enoush to himself, are in- 
tensely amusing ; and uironghout the light- 
hearted courage, kindliness, and self-possession 
of the lad are well worth following. The 
cruel t«st to which Hilary is put in order to 
prove his loyalty, and the trick which so 
nearly ruins him directly after, are very excit- 
ing ; every boyish heart will beat anxiously till 
the final clearing up comes. 

Launching Away, Bv J. R. H. Hawthorn 
Hodder and Stoughton), belongs to a different 
class of books, though it contains adventures 
still. Soger Larks way, the chemist's young 
assistant, comes in th6 course of his duties to 
the bedside of a Mr. Cameron, who, friendless 
and almost homeless, is expiating the sins of 
intemperance in a terrible illness. Roger's 
father and mother are moved by the poor 
fellow's condition, and, like good Samaritans, 
take the man into their home and nurse him 
through the sufferings of decline into a re- 
newal of spiritual life. On his death bed he 
entreats Boger to undertake the strange task 
of searching throughout Australia for his 
daughter, separated from him by sad circum- 
stances. Roger's mission, and how he ful- 
filled it, and what suocess he met with, form 
the staple of the volume, which is largely a 
love story, but of a thoroughly harmless 
kind. 

A companion volume for " Stories of Young 
Adventurers," is A Book of Boyhoods (John 
Hogg) by Ascott R. Hope. It includes some 
lives of great interest, and deals chiefly with 
the youth of famous men, among whom are 
some well-known and others not so familiar. 
Peter Parley ; John Shipp, one of the heroes of 
the Siege of Bhurtpore in 1804 ; Charles Lamb ; 
Marmontel; Thomas PUtter, a 16th century 
worker ; Ebenezer Fox, and others, pass before 
the reader, and Mr. Hope has succeeded in mak- 
ing a charming volume on a worthy subject. 

Another volume by Ascott Hope is entitled 
Homespu% Stories (John Hogg), and oonsists 
of capital short stories of schoolboy life and 
adventure. We fancy we recognised some of 
these lively, racy tales as <dd friends. They 
make a good volume. 

Heroic Advmitwre (T. Fisher Unwin) con- 
sists of chapters in recent exploration and dis- 
covery in many quarters of the globe. Though 
nob cast in the form of a story, these details of 
energetic labour and travel in remote countries, 
both polar and tropical, will be full of interest 
to Ihcee lads who love genuine adventure, and 
are sensible enough to enjoy books that are 
instructive as well as amusing. 

Under Orders, Two vols. By the author of 
** The In? asions of India from Central Asia." 
(W. H. Allen and Co.) Another novel, preg- 
nant with an evident moral, but happuy so 
carefully managed as to make the lighter por- 
tions pre-eminent instead of subsidiary. Under 
Orders deals with a theme dear to the author's 
heart, the much vexed question of Indian 
government. George Bellasyne, the hero of 
the story and the faithful lover of Verona 
Aston, is unfortunate both in belonging to an 
unfortunate family and in having made 
p)werful enemies among those who control 
affairs in India. A terrible curse, uttered 
centuries before, has clung to his anci«nt 
family, and brought danger and poverty to 
successive generations, though the prediction 
hints also at a lucky child who " should be 
born in the snow" and finally retrieve the 
ruined Jfor tunes of his ancestors. George 
Bellasyne had seen the light among the 0aows 
of a mountain pass in Afghanistan, during a 
hasty retreat of the army, in which his father 
X>erished, but hitherto only the sorrowful side 
of the prediction bad accomplished itself, and 
Bellasyne's courage and intelligence were of 
little avail in gaining him notice, patronage 
or promotion, for had he not had the presump- 
tion to criticise and publish criticisms con- 



cerning the powers that be supreme in 
India? 

An inilUui Offlcer. 

It is well known that every Indian officer, like 
•very Irishman, has a gfrievanoe. It is always 
something about pay, pension, or promotion. 
They all have, in a general way, a hatred of the 
** civilians," *'naHvo8.'' that "follow Gladstone 
and the Liberals." The prejndiees of his class 
were shared by Bellasyne, but eireQai stances had 
given his powerful and original mind a peculiar 
and strong bias. Very early in life, when ho first 
joined the army, ho had baen hononred with the 
. . . friendship of a man of genius, Sir Charles 
Napier. ... Sir Charles Napier, his hero, 
was crashed under the Juggarnath of Indian 
official displeasure. Ho was thrown afterwards 
under the inflnonoe of a less fiery, but equally 
noble and good mind— the gentle philanthropist 
Sir Henry Lawrence, who also in his turn fell 
under the wrath of authority. After Lawronco 
had been removod from the Panjanb, Bellasyne 
refused to servo in the administration of that 
province. Pate struck Gsorge BoUasyne a heavy 
blow when his great patron— another noble spirit 
—John Nicholson, was killed at Delhi. The 
Mutiny made BoUasyne^s reputation ; his name 
was well-known. . . The Times wrote of him 
as *'one of those Englishmon and adored loaders, 
who acquire an almost magical influence over 
Asiatics." This '* magical influence" did not 
reach the head-quwters clique. They oalled 
Ballasyne a good man for the frontier, but the 
moat coveted distinctions did not fall to him. He 
was not *' one of the first soldiers in India ; " that 
is a title they reserve to thomselves alone, andean 
boat bo acquired by campaigning on the Simla 
Wall for at least soven years. 

For eight long years of absence and bitter 
disappointment, Bellasyne and Verona had 
waited the promotion so tardy in its coming ; 
and when the story opens, he has returned to 
England for a visit, to find Verona still faith- 
ful, and to receive promises of promotion, 
which prove vain. Meantime, Squire Aston's 
affairs, long involved, become hopelessly eai^ 
tangled, unless he can prevail on Verona to 
marry Lord Bookingham, who is his prinoiDal 
creditor. The poor Squire, father of twelve 
children, with five daughters •' out," in spite 
of his genial and easy-goinff nature, serves 
Verona an unfair trick, which results in her 
engagement to Eockingham. Discovering 
the tnck, she runs away with Bellasyne, but 
only as far as the railway-station, where she 
meets a messenger hurrying for a doctor 
to attend her fatdier in a sudden illness. 
Keenly alive to home affections, Vercma 
hastens borne, and defends her action reso- 
lutely against all arguments. Rockingham 
retires, and the family is obliged to retreat to 
Switzerland for the sake of economy. Surely, 
never were patient lovers led through more 
devious and painful ways than these two. 
At length Bellasyne receives the promise of a 
position that will enable him to marry, and 
Verona joyfully accompanies a married sister 
and her husband to India. Sttll the hatred of 
a powerful clique suffices to disappoint ^eir 
hopes, and it is only after lon^ waiting that at 
last they are married. Eockinffham succeeds 
in making himself very troublesome by his 
persistent endeavour to gain Verona, even 
going to India in pursuit. All ends well, for 
which we are sincerely grateful in theee days 
of tragic conclosions and melancholy failures. 
Perhaps there is another side to the facts the 
author considers so damaging ; but, doubtless, 
red-tapism is not loss, but rather more, preva- 
lent in India than in England, suice most of 
our English follies of politics and social life 
exist in caricatured absurdity in our colonies. 
The author writes easily and naturally of 
*' Society " life and manners, and some of the 
pleasantest parts of theee two lively volumes 
are descriptions of the Aston family. The 
five "pretty Aston girls," the gay young 
brother. Carlo, the fatherly, good-hearted 
Squire, and even the worldly-wise, but loving 
and stately. Lady Adelina, make up a pretty 
picture of family life among the upper classes. 



▲ Trails ▲ristoerat. 

Oarb was a barbarian. Beform Bills, Chris* 
tianity, progress, civilisation, Tudor, Stuart, 
Haaoveriauism, in no way affected Mm; they 
fonad and left him, the noUe savage. He was 
tall, fair, broad-shouldered, with a loud, cheery 
voice, and carried with htm an atmosphere of 
perfect health, good hnmonr, and gooi temper. 

*' It is a beautiful day, let us 90 out and kill 
something," says a French carioatarist of an Eng- 
lishman. These were Carlo's sentiments : a day 
was lost in which he had not caught a trout, 
killed a bird or rabbit, or chased a fox. Man is 
sometimes a creator, and sometimes a destroyer. 
Carlo loved to destroy. He had a handsome, 
hiffh-featured face, with eyes as bine and bold as 
a Norse Viking. He had a look of cnlture and 
refinement which was deceptive, he had no cnlture 
or learning; a pnblic school and a university, 
beside a crammer; had left him with a sapreme 
contempt for letters. Still, meet Carlo abroad, 
you wonid say with pride, " That is an English- 
man." Meet him in anv crowded street, in any 
place, you would intuitively say, " That young 
follow 18 a gentleman. " Tradesmen became more 
than ever civil when Carlo entered a shop ; he 
seemed to confer a favour when he looked or spoke 
to you. CArlo had Joined the "Onety Oneth," 
and was a snb-Ueutonant. . . . All said and 
done, Carlo was honest, affectionate, and manly ; 
extravagant, like all the^ Astons, but trnthfnl, 
generoas, loyal, and brave : and because truthful, 
no mere barbarian, for cunning is ever the sign of 
the baser order of minds. 

Verona is a charming type of a cultured, 
intelligent, devout English girl, gracefully 
modest, womanly, sensitive to opposition, yet 
firm when convinced of her duty. The author 
has most successfully portrayed an ideal, yet 
none the less realistic English girl, but he has 
not neglected to strike also at the crying ain 
of marictges de convenanee, and the mercenary 
sale of our fairest women for the sake of money 
or position. This book will probably gfain a 
considerable circle of readers ; let usbope its 
various morals may prove effective in influ- 
encing to better conditions of social life. 



STUDIES OF ENGLISH AUTHORS 

BT PETER BATNE, ICA.^ UaJ>. 
ANTEONT TBOLLOPB. 

HIS SIMPLICITY — ms KNOWLEDGE OF 
HUMAN NATURE— MISS DUNSTABLE AND 
HER LOVERS— THE PRIEST AND THE 
MILLIONAIRE. 

It may be said that, if Trollope is a 
delineator of everyday life, of common- 
place manners, and not uncommon men 
and women, and if he is at the same time 
a conspicuously plain and simple writer — 
all which propositions appear to me to be 
true — there is no call for critical treat- 
ment, if, indeed, there is a possibility of 
critical treatment, of our subject I feel 
the force of this. No writa: known to me 
in any language is less in want of ex- 
plaining, or of introducing, than Anthony 
Trollope. But may not his simplicity 
itself be a thing worth , taking note of, 
a thing worth some carefulness of con- 
sideration?^ Its eflfect was assuredly great 
Trollope has been literally an entertainer 
of millions. All classes, all ages, have 
delighted in him, and I am democrat 
enough to view with respect the literary 
plebiscites of nations. The jay that radiates 
forth upon tens of thousands of human 
faces has for me something of the great- 
ness of sunshine. What is the secra of 
such an effect, produced with the 
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simplest materials, and in the simplest 
manner? It cannot be in his rhetoric. 
His style is perfectly artless, and its 
artlessness is not of the kind which is 
derived from elaborate skill in hiding art. 
His pages tell as pictures, and yet he 
indulges in few metaphors, and is never 
florid. I said of him, long ago, in un- 
feigned amazement, " He colours without 
paint" And so he does. Wordsworth 
sings of himself: 

The moring accident is not my trade ; 
To free2se the blood I have no ready arts : 
'Tis my delight, alone in summer shade. 
To pipe a simple song for thinking hearts. 

But all the world found Wordsworth's 
simplicity uninteresting, and only his 
grandeur and austere pomp of words im- 
pressive ; and critics have, as usual, 
agreed that the instinctive decision of the 
great world wa^ right. Trollope eschews 
melodrama as much as Wordsworth, and 
never, even when he knocks an unpleasant 
man into little pieces by an express train, 
freezes the blood ; but his simplicity has 
been a source of strength instead of 
weakness, and has never, like Word- 
worth's, been called mawkish or tiresome. 

The fact is that Trollope is natural in 
his simplicity, and Wordsworth is not. 
Never does Wordsworth work so con- 
sciously, so much in the harness of a 
theory, so much as an artist, as when he 
follows the steps of idiot boys, or de- 
scribes the ear of a donkey turning on 
the pivot of its skulL Such simplicity, 
aiming at very high art, strains its 
pinions and comes down in absurdity 
and mawkishness. Of course there are, 
to speak vaguely, infinitudes in Words- 
worth's inind, to which nothing in the 
mind of Trollope corresponds; but in 
respect of simplicity the advantage is 
immensely on the side of the latter, for 
his is the simplicity of nature, whereas 
Wordworth's is the simplicity of art. 

We shall, perhaps, get some glimpse 
into the charm of Trollope's simplicity, if 
we approach it by the negative method, 
and say what it is not. It appears, when the 
matter is thus investigated, that Trollope 
lacks precisely those qualities which at- 
tract coteries. There is as good as no sar- 
casm in him. That acid element which 
was so strongly present in Thackeray, 
which repels multitudes of kind-hearted 
persons from the author of Vanity Fair^ 
and which, but for the profound benevo- 
lence and boundless tolerance combined 
with it, would have repelled many more, 
is absent in Trollope. Severe, sarcastic 
people, therefore, find him insipid. He 
IS not pungent enough for their taste. 
Again, he has no fads. He gives himself 
no airs of superiority, and does not flatter 
his readers with the delicately insinuated 
suggestion that they^ as well as he, belong 
to the select, celestial few. The inner 
brotherhood, accordingly, and the inner 
sisterhood, whethersesthetic, ecclesiastical, 
or philosophico-sceptical, are somewhat 
contemptuously patronising in their atti- 



tude towards him. If they read him, it 
is rather on the sly. To proceed with 
our negatives, he is not paradoxical, he 
does not affect the obscurity of an oracle, 
he cherishes no mannerism, he takes no 
part with those queer pedants who pre- 
tend to suffer torture when the words 
"reliable'' and "unreliable" are used, 
and who always say "understaaded" where 
you and I say "understood.'* 

Each of these negations cuts Trollope 
off from some clique or sect, and it may 
strike here and there a reader that the re- 
sult tends more or less to prove that he 
must have been «;jpopular, but cannot pos- 
sibly throw light upon his popularity. 
There is, however, no mistake. All the 
coteries together are small when com- 
pared with the great social aggregate ; and 
incapacity to please the noisy little fac- 
tions goes with, though of course it does 
not imply, capacity to take the ear of the 
world. In those negative points Scott 
very much resembles Trollope. Scott's 
attractive power is gravitative, not mag- 
netic. Bat the good-hearted people are, 
after all, more numerous than the splen- 
etic, the good-natured than the sarcastic ; 
and twenty persons are fascinated and im- 
pressed by truth for one who really cares 
about paradox. 

All this, doubtless, is outpost work. 
We have not found, and are not likely to 
find, Trollope's secret. The vital spirit-— 
the power and genius — displayed, not 
negatively but positively, in his novels, 
wiU defy our analysis. But the charm of 
his books corresponds, I doubt not, to the 
charm which all who know him attribute 
to his personal character, to wit, perfect 
sincerity combined with energy and 
vivacity. His virtue was home-bred; 
nothing fantastic, high-flown, ascetic, 
ideal about it; but, such as it was, it 
could be perfectly depended on. He 
flinched from no duty; he failed no 
friend ; he bore no malice ; he did not 
laugh, even in the inmost chambers of his 
heart, when a neighbour suffered loss, 
pain, or disparagement. This is the uni- 
versal testimony to Trollope as a man, 
and the practical issue was that he was 
extremely valued and loved. The same 
charm of being thoroughly genuine up to 
the standard set and the profession made 
—the charm, if not of loftiest passion 
or of the sublimities of ideal virtue, 
then of the healthy, serviceable, home- 
bred affections, and the virtues that stand 
the wear and tear of every day life— per- 
vades his books. His own belief, not 
protruded or paraded, yet quite per- 
ceptibly and inflexibly held, is that virtue 
and spiritual passion and self-sacrifice 
beyond the reach of those homely vir- 
tues, is moonshine. Such is the per- 
suasion of the thoroughbred Englishman, 
and Trollope was a typical John Bull 
Anything beyond theseverges, he believes, 
towards eccentricity and madness — as in 
parson Crawley of Hogglestock, whom we 
talked of last week, and in priest Barham 



of Beccles, whom we shall have a look at 
presently. 

That Trollope hovers occasionally very 
near commonplace is undeniable, but if 
you observe nicely you will find that he 
does not actually fall into the lake, but, 
with dexterous swallow- wing, mounts again 
into the sky. Take such a character as 
Miss D jnstable* who appears first in Doc. 
tor Thorne^ and being a manifest favourite 
with her literary creator, is introduced 
also into Framley Parsonage, In other 
hands. Miss Dunstable would almost cer- 
tainly have been a vulgar and repulsive 
woman. A sack of gold — quarter of a 
million or so — accumulated by her father 
by the sale of his Oil of Lebanon, 
had made Miss Dunstable interesting to 
aristocratic mothers with embarrassed 
sons and to men of the world 
who had got out at elbow. You 
expect such a person to be vulgar, 
and Trollope has no scruple in letting us 
know that, in her personal appearance, 
she was not without coarseness, and that 
her manners were not lady-like. A com* 
mon-place artist would have contented 
himself with the strong effects producible 
by showing off gross vulgarity as her char-, 
acteristic against the splendour and polite- 
ness to which her wealth opened the way. 
But Trollope puts all that aside, and pre« 
pares for us an unexpected and admirable 
pleasure by the simple and natural expedient 
of endomng Miss Dunstable' with an ex- 
cellent understanding and a good heart. 
She is thus able to be at once an actress in 
the comedy of life and a pungent but gei:ial 
critic of those who perform in it along 
with her. She entirly comprehends the 
motives of the leash oif needy suitors who 
fling their cloaks at her feet, dealing 
out to them contempt and pity 
in exact accordance with their de- 
serts. It is very far from a vulgar 
pleasure to look through and through Miss 
Dunstable's attendant knights with that 
lady's penetrating, mirth-twinkling eyes. 
It is a refined pleasure and of a high order 
when Miss Dunstable, having listened .to 
Frank Gresham's offer of his hand— made 
in obedience to his mother, and as part of 
a rather piquant flirtation— turns master 
Frank's heart outside in for him, forces 
him to own that he has no love for her 
and hiK love for another woman, and 
nevertheless retains magnanimity enough 
in her own warm woman's breast to like 
the young fellow and take a fancy to the 
girl he had chosen. 

Trollope is secured against common- 
place also by his thorough knowledge of 
men and of the structure of society. Ac- 
curate knowledge, penetrating into the 
causes of thii^, is never commonplace. 
Trollope writes always as an informed, 
sagacious man, and thus introduces a 
fibre of true history into the thread of his 
narrative. Take, for example, his account 
of the self-made Roger Scatcherd, ^nkto 
began as a working stone-mason and ended 
a baronet and millionaire. Scatcherd, we 
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are told, had no beauty or propriety of 
conduct. He made a friend of his bottle 
from the first, only, from natural strength 
of head, he could drink much more with- 
out suflfering from it than other men. 
" He was known for the best stonemason 
in the four counties, and as the man who 
could on occasions drink the most alcohol 
in a given time in the same localities. 
He had higher repute even than this; 
he was not only a good and very 
quick stonemason, but he had also a 
capacity of turning other men into good 
stonemasons ; he had a gift of knowing 
what a man could and should do ; and, 
by degrees, he taught himself what five, 
and ten, and twenty — ^latterly, what a 
thousand and two thousand men might 
accomplish among them. This, also, he 
did with very little aid from pen and 
paper, with which he was not, and never 
became, very conversant." You can at 
once understand how such a man should 
become a great contractor and amass 
wealth. There is no mystery when we 
see the man's capital of practical genius. 

But TroUopehas really a fine knowledge 
of human nature. Few things could be 
better than his appreciation of the stupen- 
dous vanity of another of his self-made 
men, the questionable gambling mil- 
lionaire of TAe Way Wc Live Now, At 
the same time he accurately understands 
the character of Father Barham, the en- 
thusiast priest. Let us read a passage in 
which both men appear. Melmotte, the 
rich man, in order to net votes, has pre- 
sented ;^ioo to the altar of St. Fabricius. 
He is occupied at the same time with 
preparations for the visit to his mansion of 
some Asiatic Emperor, and in these he is 
assisted by one of his lordly toadies, 
whom he addresses as Alfred. 

TJie Mlllloiimire and tbe Priest. 

The gift of an albor to St. FAbricius was 
sach a godsend that saadry priests about the 
coantry were determined to oling to the good 
man who had bestowed hui money so well. I 
think that many of them did believe that this 
was a great sign of a beauteous stirring of the 
people's minds in favour of Borne. The fer- 
vent Bomanists have always this point in 
their favour, that they are ready to believe. 
And they have a desire for the conversion of 
men which is honest in an exactly inverse 
ratio to the dishonesty of the means which 
they employ to produoe it. Father Barham 
was ready to siu)rifioe anything personal to 
himself in the good cause —his time> his health, 
his money when he had any^ and his life. With 
the mingled ignorance of his life, and the 
positiveness of his faith, be had at once made 
up his mind that Mehnotte was a great man, 
end that he might be made a p^reat instrument 
on behalf of the Pope. He believed in the enor- 
mous proportions of the man's wealth, believed 
that he was powerful in all quarters of the 
globe— and believed, because he was so told by 
*' The Surplice/' that the man was at heart a 
Catholic. That a man should be at heart a 
Catholic, and live in the world professing the 
Protestant religion, was not to Father Barham 
either improbable or distressing. Kings who 
had done so were to him objects of veneration. 
By such subterfuges and falsehood of life had 
they been been best able to keep alive the 



spark of heavenly fire. There was a mystery 
and religious intrigue in this which recom- 
mended itself to the young priest's mind. But 
it was clear to him that this was a peculiar 
time — in which it behoved an earnest man to 
be doing something. He had for some weeks 
been preparing himself for a trip to London in 
order that he might spend a week in 
retreat with kindred souls who from time 
to time betook themselres to the cells 
of St. Fabricius. And so, just at this 
season of the Westminster election. Father 
Barham made a journey to London. On the 
Monday moraing he sallied forth in quest of 
Mr. Melmotte. He went first to Abahurch- 
lane ; but on this day, and on the next, which 
would be the day of the election, Mr. Melmotte 
was not expected in the City, and the priest 
WJ.9 referred to his present private residence 
in Hruton-street. There be was told that the 
great man might probably be found in Gros- 
venor-square, and at the house in the square 
Father Barham was at last successful. Mr. 
Melmotte was there superintending the ar- 
rangements for the entertainment of the 
Emperor. 

The servants, or more probibly the w )rk. 
m3D, miist have been at fault in giving tho 
priest admittance. But in truth the houae 
was in great confusion. The wreaths of 
flovrers and green boughs were being sus- 
pended, last daubs of heavy gilding were 
being given to the wooden capitals of mock 
plasters, incense was being burnt to kill the 
smell of the paint, tables were being fixed, 
and chairs were being moved ; and an enor- 
mous set of open presses were being nailed 
together for the accommodation of hats and 
cloaks. The hall was chaos, and poor Father 
Barham, who had heard a good deal of the 
Westminster election, but not a word of the 
intended entertainment of the Emperor, was 
at a loss to conceive for what purpose these 
operations were carried on. But through 
the chaos he made his way, and did 
soon find himself in the presence of Mr. 
Melmotte in the banqueting • hall. Mr. 
Melmotte was attended both by Lord 
Alfred and his son. He was standing in 
front of the chair which had been arranged 
for the Emperor, with his hat on one side of 
his head, and he was very angry indeed. He 
had been given to understand, when the 
dinner was first planned, that he was to sit 
opposite to his august guest, by which he had 
conceived that he was to have a seat imme- 
diately in face of the Emperor of Emperors, 
of the Brother of the Sun, of the Celestial 
One himself. It was now explained to him 
that this could not be done. And as Father 
Barham walked up the room, and came close 
to the scene of action, Mr. Melmotte was 
trying, but in vain, to move his own seat 
noitfer to Imperial Majesty. " Who the d— 
are you ? " he asked, when the priest appeared 
close before his eyes on the inner or more im- 
perial side of bar. It was not the habit of 
Father Barham's life to appear in sleek 
appareL He was ever dothed in the very 
rustiest brown-black that age can produoe. 
In Becoles, where he was known, it signified 
little; but in the halls of the great one 
in Grosvenor-square, perhaps the stranger's 
welcome was cut to the measure of his 
outer man. A comely priest in gloflsy black 
might have been received with better grace. 
Father Barham stood humbly with his hat off. 
He was a man of infinite pluck ; but outward 
humility — at any rate at the commencement 
of any enterprise^was the rule of his life. 

"I am the Bev. Mr. Barham," said the 
visitor. " I am the priest of Becdes in Suffolk. 
I believe I am speaking to Mr. Melmotte" 
" That's my name, sir. And what may you 
want? I don't know whether you are aware 
that you have found your way into my pri- 
vate dining-room without any introduction. 
Where the mischief are the follows, Alfred, 



who ought to have seen about this ? I wish you 
would look to it. Miles. Can any one who 
pleases walk into my hall ? " *' I came on a 
mission which I hope may be pleaded as my 
excuse," said the priest. Although he was bold 
he found it difficult to explain his mission. 
Had not Lord Alfred been there he conld have 
done it better, in spite of the very repulsive 
manner of the great man himself. 

'*Is it business?" asked Lord Alfred. 
"Certainly it is business," said Father 
Barham, with a smile. "Then you had 
better call at the office in Abchurch-lane — in 
the City," said his lordship. " My business is 
not of that nature ; I am a poor servant of 
the Cross, who is anxious to know, from the 
lips of Mr. Melmotto himself, that his heu-t 
is inclined to the true Faith." "Some 
lunatic," said Melmotte. " See that there ain't 
any knives about, Alfred." "No otherwise 
mad, sir, than they have ever been accounted 
mad who are enthustaitic in their desire for 
the souU of others." "Just get a policeman, 
Alfred. Of send somebody ; you'd better not 
go away." " You will hardly need a police- 
man, Mr. Melmotte," continned the priest. 
"If I might speak to you for a few 
minutes—" "Certainly not; certainly not. 
I am very busy, and if you will not go away, 
you'll have to be taken away." •' I wonder 
whether anybody knows him." " Mr. Carbury, 
of Carbury Hall is my friend." " Carbury ! 

D the Carburys I Did any of the Carburys 

send you here ? A set of beggars ! Why don't 
you do something, Alfred, to get rid of him ? " 
" You'd better go," said Lord Alfred. " Don't 
make a rumpus, there's a good fellow — ^but 
just go." " There shall be no rumpus," said 
the priejt, waxing wrathful. " I asked for you 
at the door, and was told to come in by your 
own servants. Have I been uncivil that you 
should treat me in this fashion ? " " You're in 
the way," said Lord Alfred. ** It's a piece of 
gross impertinence," said Melmotte. "Go 
away." " Will you not tell me before I go 
whether I shall pray for you as one whose stepj 
in the right path should be made sure and 
firm, or as one still in error and in darkness P " 
" Wiiat the mischief does he mean P " asked 
Melmotte. "He wants to know whether 
you're a Papist ? " said Lord Alfred ; " What 
the deuce is it to himP" almost screamed 
Melmotte ;— whereupon Father Barham bowed 
and took his leave. 

" That's a remarkable thing," said Melmotte 
— very remarkable." Even this poor priest's 
mad visit added to his inflation. " I suppose 
he was in earnest." " Mad as a hatter," said 
Lord Alfred. " But why did he come to me in 
his madness — to me especially P that's what I 
want to know. I'll tell you what it is. There 
is not a man in all England at this moment 
thought of so much as— your humble servant. 
I wonder whether the 'Morning Pulpit' 
people sent him here now, to find out rrally 
what is my religion." 

I do not see that Balzac could have 
done much better than that 



•(.Nleliolas: 

Bcrlbner's Illustraf-ed Magaslne for Girls 
and Boys. Conducted by MaryMapes Dodge. 
VoL 9. (London : Frederick Wame and Co. 
The get up of this magazine is delightful. The 
paper has a beautiful surface and agreeable 
tone, thel>inding is bright and handsome. The 
abundance, artistic merit, and variety of, the 
illustrations can scarcely be too highly praised. 
In the letterpress we find, as well as in the 
pictures, humour, vivacitv, and good feeling, 
and although the phraseology and tbe tone of 
the stories and articles reminds us that the 
magmsine is prepared with a special view to 
the juvenile public of America, it certainly 
deserves and will find a welcome in English 
horn 33. 
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Sixes and Seren* . 

Written by F. E. Weatherly. Illustrated 
by Jane M. Dealy. (London: Hildeeheimer 
and Faulkner, 41, Jewin-street.) This is one 
of those pleasant little nursery books, now so 
numerous, with artistically execnted and 
tastefully coloured pictures of children, and 
accompanying rhymes. The pictures are 
capital in the volume before us, and so are the 
rhymesj diversified by gay humour and by 
kindly tender feeling. Taking the first' page 
on which we opened when the book came into 
our hands, we fin«l a picture of " Little Pickle/' 
with the following Ihies : — 

I am a Pickle all the week, 
To Saturday from Monday 

Bat bog to state I am sedate 
When I'm in ohuroh on Sunday. 

I bang my gingham all the week, 
To Saturday from Monday, 

Bat beg to state I hold it straight 
When I'm in ohuroh on Sunday. 

I cry and grin, week out week in. 
To Saturday from Monday, 

Bat please observe I never swerve 
To left or right on Sunday. 
The picture represents the most demure of 
little maidens, with her " gingham " in her 
hand, and her Prayer-book under her arm, 
on her way to church. 
Tbe Mothers of Great Men. 

By Mrs. Ellis. A New Edition. lUustrated 
by Valentine W. Bromley. (Edinburgh: 
William P. Nimmo and Co. 1883.) This is a 
re-publication of a work which, we believe, 
has found some favour. In a series of 
chapters, the writer tells the stories of the 
mothers of St. Augustine, Alfred the Great, 
Henry VII., Francis I., Henry IV., John 
Wesley, Napoleon, Cowper, Byron, Goethe, 
Bichter, and some others. The theme is a 
fruitful and suggestive one, and the narra- 
tives are told in an interesting style and with 
a high purpose. The book is one which 
mothers may read with advantage. It is an 
unpretentious and quietly-attractive volume. 
The Nameless Shadow. 

By Agnes Gibeme. (Home Words Publishing 
Office.) This story, if we mistake not, originally 
appeared in The Fireside, The plot is old with 
a new setting. The scene is laid for the most 
part in the vicinity of Bristol, although Lon- 
don, Bath, South Devon, and Scotland are 
woven into the story. A mystery "The 
Nameless Shadow," runs through the volume 
and is well maintained. It is, however, the 
old story of the innocent good young man 
BufFeriog durance vile for a ^rgery which, as 
the reader learns from a death-bed confession, 
was committed by a brother-in-law. Two gu:ls 
who figure conspicuously among a number of 
personages are excellent charaeters, and a 
rather gloomy story ends happily enough. 



LITERARY TABLE TALK. 

— Christmas literature this year has been more 
abundant than ever. It must seriously interfere 
with the demand for other works. 

— Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. have 
just published a new volume of prayers and ser« 
roons by the Rev. S. A. Tipple, entitled " Sunday 
Mornings at Norwood." 

— A neatly.designed purse calendar for 1883, with 
a representation of the redoubtable griffin at Temple 
Bar on the cover, has been issued at the offices of 
the City Press, and may be had gratis on application. 

— In consequence of the great success which has 
attended the establishment of free public libraries 
at Richmond, Twickenham, and Kingston, a move- 
ment has been set on foot with a view to the adop tion 
of the Libraries Acts at the neighbouring towns of 
Ealing and Brentford. In Hull, however, the 
proposal for a Free Library h« been rejected by a 
large majority. 



— The Vice-Chancellor has disposed of the 
Thackeray matter as follows: Mr. Shepherd 
has undertaken to alter the title of the book by 
making it run : " The Life and Literary Career of 
William Makepeace Thackeray, i8xz to 1863, col- 
lected from authentic sources, and uncollected 
letters, poems, and sketches, contributed to public 
journals between 1829 and the 33rd December, I840," 
He also undertook not to publish any letters or other 
writings of Thackeray not published before the i6th 
of December, 1840, the copyright having expired in 
works published before the last date. On this 
understanding being given and accepted by the 
plaintiflb, the Court discharged the order of the 
Vice-Chancellor, but declined to give either side 
any costs. 

— , An unpublished letter of Carlyle found its way 
into print last week. In it he thus speaks of 
Stewart :— "The last book worth mentioning, which 
I have perused, was * Stewart's Preliminary Disser- 
tation ' — ^for the second time. The longer I study 
works of this philosopher, the more I become con- 
vinced of two things—first, that in perspicacity and 
comprehension of understanding he yields to 
several ; but, secondly, that in taste, variety of 
acquirements, and, what is of more importance, in 
moral dignity of mind, he has no rival that I know 
of. Every liberal opinion has at all times found in 
him a zealous advocate. When he has come before 
the public he has borne himself with a carriage so 
meek, yet so commanding, and now, when, with 
imabating ardoiu*, he is rethred to devote the last 
remnant of his well-spent life to the great cause of 
human improvement, his attitude is so pensively 
sublime, I regard him with a reverence which I 
scarcely feel for any other living person." 

— The valuable books of the Beckford Library con- 
tinue to keep up their prices, the average being 
generally about ;f 10 per lot, the total of Thursday 
being, for 311 lots, jfa.osa Malcohn's Londinium 
redivivum, 7 vols. , sold for £10 los. — Bain. Male* 
branche's Letters, 1686-7, £1$ 5s. — Techener. Man- 
deville, Tres pbusant livre, &c., parlant moult auten- 
tiquement du Pays et terre doultre Mer et du Sainct 
Voiage de Jherusalem, coloured cuts, sm. fol., circa 
1395, £$i — Quaritch. Marcial de Paris, Vigilles 
du Roy Charles VII., sm. 4to, Paris, no date, ;£'ao 
—Quaritch. Marguerities de la Marguerite des 
Princesses, Royne de Navarre, a vols., 1547, £26^ 
Ellis and White. Marguerite de Valois, Son Tom- 
beaa, Paris, 1551, ;f 19 ss. — Techener. Marguerite 
de Valois, L'Heptameron des Nouv elles, 4to, Paris, 
1569, Louis XIV. 's fine copy, beautifully bound by 
Ruette, ;f 400— Pearson ; another copy, Berne, 1780, 
£^6~-B. F. Stevens ; another of the same edition, with 
proof before letters of the engravings, ;£49.— Qua- 
ritch, Marot, (Euvres, Lyon, 1545, ;f 29.— Quaritch. 
ICarot, (Euvres, La Haye, 1700, £$0, — Pearson. 
Marot (Jan), Sur les deux voyages heureux de Genes 
et Venisepar Loys XII., en ver,, Paris, G.Tory, 
153a, ^45. — ^Techener. Martial's Epigrams, fine 
copy, Ludg., 1546, jf 75. — Pearson ; another edition, 
Ludg. Bat., 1670, ;^4a.— Techener. Martyn (P.), 
Isles nouvellement trouvees en la grand mer oceane, 
sm. 4to, 153a, £126, — Quaritch. Marulll, Hymni 
et Epigrammata, sm. 4to, Florentiae, 1497, Grolitr's 
own copy, with his mottoes, and beautifully bound, 
^375.— Pearson. Majeri, Atalanta fugiens, sm 4to, 
1618, £1$, — Quaritch. 

— Mr. Julian Hawthorne says, in the preface to 
the romance which was left unfinished by his 
father, •* Doctor Grimshawe's Secret *';—" The 
story is divided into two parts, the scene of the first 
being laid in Am^irica, and of the second in England. 
Internal evidence of variotfl kinds shows that the 
second part was written first, or, rather, that the 
first part is the rcMrriting of an original first paper, of 
whidi the second part is the continuation. With 
triffing alterations, made necessary by the unfinished 
condiuon of the work, the text is printed as the 
author left it. The story is complete as it stands. 



It has a beginning, middle, and end. There is no 
break in the narrative, and the legitimate conclusion 
is reached. At the same time it is not complete. As 
a work of art it lacks balance and proportion. Some 
of the characters and incidents are pourtrayed with 
elabomtion ; others are merely sketched in outline. 
It was undoubtedly the author's purpose to rewrite 
the entire work — enlarging, deepening, and adorn- 
ing it with every kind of physical and spiritual 
beauty. Nevertheless, there is great splendour in 
the work. The character of old Dr. Grimshawe, and 
the picture of his surroundings are hardly surpassed 
in vigour by anything the author has produced ; and 
the dusky vision of the secret chamber, which sends 
a mysterious shiver through the tale, seems to be 
unique even in Hawthorne. The story is longer 
than the 'Scarlet Letter.' The author had looked 
forward to it as the crowning achievement of his 
literary career." 

— M. Emile Zola, who is both a prolific and a 
methodical novelist, and one who, it is said, does 
his ten pages of fiction regularly every day of his life, 
has just commenced, in the columns of Gil Bias, a 
new work entitled " Le Bonhetu- des Dames," which 
is to be a sequel to his last publication of realistic 
celebrity, '* Pot Buille." The Bonheur des Dames 
is the name given to a large warehouse, much in the 
style of the Louvre, the Bon Mareh^, and other 
well-known Parisian establishments. In order to . 
insure the accuracy of his descriptions and details, C 
M. Zola has, it seems, spared himself neither -^ 
trouble nor pains ; in fact, for some months before 
commencing the novel now in course of publication, 
he spent five or six hours daily in the Louvre, the Bon 
Mareh^, or some similar establishment, questioniag 
the employes, drawing information from their 
superiors, chatting with, salesmen and saleswomen, 
dining at their uble, and making himself 
thoroughly familiar with their manner of hfe 
and their grievances. Need it be said that, 
according to Parisian chroniclers of M. Zola's 
doings, he was received everywhere with open arms, 
and afforded every facility for obtaining all the in- 
formation he required? Ledgers were placed at 
his disposal, book-keepers were interrogated by him, 
all the ins and outs of these great trading houses 
Were revealed unreservedly. Times have changed 
for M. Zola since he entered on his career as a 
writer of realistic novels. When, for instance, he 
was bringing out one of his earliest works, called 
" Le Ventre de Paris," he not only experienced very 
considerable difficulty in obtaining the information 
he needed, but, on more than one occasion, what 
appeared to the market women of Les Halles as 
suspicious inquisitiveness, led to his being taken into 
custody as a prowler meditating some petty larceny 
to the detriment of the vendors of vegetables, poul- 
try, or fish, whom he tried to draw into conversation. 
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MACHINES 



SIMPLEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST 

FOR EVERT DESCRIPTION OF SBWINQ. 
PBICE rtOM Jq4^ 4cSe 
A T.TBTRllAT. DISOOUNT FOB CASH. 

ON HIRE 



2/6 



PSB WSSK 



WITH OPTION OF PUBOHASE, 

AND 

WITHOUT ADDITION TO THE PBIOE. 



AT THB 

PRESTON GUILD, 

SEPTEMBEB, 1882, 

SINGER'S 

SEWING 

MACHINES 

BXCSIYXD 

THE HIGHEST AWARD. 



BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

WHY are seyeral Manufactarera now 
making Imitations of The Singer Manu- 
faotaring Company's Machines P The 
public will draw their own inference — 

(iolil is GoitioBally Gooiterfeited, Brass 
. f J Tin Hewr. 

TO AVO D DECEPTION, 

BUT ONLT .Ur TSOD OWTICMB OIP 

Tbe Singer M&actoriDg Compy. 

CHIXr OOUNTINO HOX78X IN THB UKITBD 
ElKODOH, 

39, FOSTEB LAKE, CHEAPSIDE, 

LONDON, E.G., 

And 942 Branch Offices in all the Piinc^ 

Towns. 
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Now "Bsady, 

THE 

ARGOSY FOR JANUARY. 

1. WINIFRED POWER. A New Illustrated Serial Story. Chap, I.— The Hatherley's. Chap. 11.-^ 

Discoveries, Chap. III.— The WUl. lUustrated by M. EUen Edwards. 

2. THE CHRISTMAS ANGELS. 

3. THE EBONY BOX. By Johnny Ludlow. 

4. AN OLD RHYME. 

5. THE CRUISE of the RESERVE SQUADRON. By Charles W. Wood. With lUustrations. 

6. NUMBER TWENTY-FIVE. 

7. THE EVE of ST. PARTRIDOB. By Jean Middlemass. 

8. STRESS of WEATHER. 



six:p>E3sraE 



" The ' Argosy ' sails over golden seas.*'— DaiJy Tdegrcvph 
" Always welcome."— Perfty Mercury. 
" Full of well-written stories."— Yarmoz^^ Gazette, 
" Bright and pleasant." — Land and Water. 
** One of the best of our high class magazines."— Jv^oty^? of 
the World. 

'* Possesses every excellence."— DerJj/ Mercury. 

** The best illustrated of all our magazines."— I>w6Ziu Mail. 

RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 8, New Burlington Street 



" Johnny Ludlow's stories ai*e almost perfect." — Spectator, 

"Fresh, lively, vigorous, *full of clever dialogue." — 
Standard, 

** Pull of interest." — Vanity Fair. 

"There is considerable merit iu Johnny Ludlow.'* — 
Sattcrday Ecv'cw. 

" Thoroughly high in tone and healthy in character." — . 
Qttardian. 



London 



To AUTHORS. FLIGHT SERIAL 
TALE WANTED, for Monthly BubImot Penodl- 
oalB; about six quarto-page ohaptera.- Address, with 
f uU paxticulan, to Editor, Palmetra H o^'J^f^g^^^^' 

%• Thb " Christian World " Tear Book 
is now in the Press, and will he issutd 
early in January. Price One Shilling and 
Sixpence. 

%• Thb Second Edition or the Christ- 
mas Eobmbud" is now entirely esOiausted. 
The only remaining copies are in the 
har^ds of the Booksellers, io tuhom, there- 
fore, any further applications must he 
made. 



^J^ Thb January Number of Thb Rosebud 
is now ready. Price Thrbbpencb. With 
this number will he presented a double- 
page engraving, printed on plate-paper ^ of 
one of Mr. F. Q. Cotman's most pleasing 
paintings—-" The Picture-Book.*' 






EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

A n eTer increasin g salejofi^earS; 

EATING'S OOUG . LOZENGES. 

The Best and Safest Eraedy for COtTOHS, 
ASTHMA, PHLEGM, lAd TICKLINO in the 
Throat. 



TT-EA' 

JV Co 



^.TING'S 00 3H LOZENGES. 

Convenignt to keep handy in the pocket. 



TZ EATING'S COUGH LOZENGES. 

■ V- Are univerfcally recommended by the Faculty. 

Testimonial (O riginal may be seen ) . 
Dear Sir.— Harlng tried your Cough Loeenges in 
India, I haye much pleasure in testifying to their bene- 
ficial effects in cases of Incipient Consumption, Asthma, 
and Bronchial Affections. So good a medicine ought to 
be known to be appreciated. I have nrescribed it largely 

with the best resiOta. _ , ^:^l^'Z, ,o . 

ApoUMeacT, H.M. India Medical Bwrice. 
Sold ia Tioe, U. IMU Md ai. 9d. eMb, b7 aU Droggiati. 



JAMES CLARKE d Go.'s PUBLICATIONS. 



''Unique in Beauty and Appropriateness." 
The ROSEBUD. A Monthly Illastrated Magazine of Nurserj Nurtaro 

and Amusement. Price Threepence. 

Now Beady, in Handsome Cloth Binding, -ito, 200 Pagds, price Four Shillings. 

The ROSEBUD ANNUAL. A Book for the Narserj. With 300 

delightful Pictures and charming Little Stories, in large type, printed on thick, fine paper. 



*' Weare^lnd to say that we have been entirely sa^i^ 
fled with this annual. The nictnres are simpfy fic^ 
rate. The subjects are intelligible to the wuqgiMa 
capacity, the designs are clearly conceived, ood tUs- re- 
production is a nM>del of wood-ouHinff. I^^totios 
aleo appear to be exoeOentlY adapted to a juv»Mto 
taste, having chiefly to do with incidents of wcl/ltfe 
and domestic aniuuUs. Altogether, this i)« capital 
book."-— -4cod«my. ' 

"Only A 



" The Roi^ud is one of the best publications of the 
day for the very young, and the Annual, handsomely 
bouid, makes a chanmng volume/'— Qloh«. 

" As an annual on the level of infant and child in- 
tetleot the volnme is tiniqne in beauty and appropri. 
fiteiaGB8."-^SheJH9ld DaU^Pott. 

" The little ones take to it like a dock ifo the water." 
'-Comhridgt Independent Press. 

*«* The number of copies of this Ahkual is absolutely restricted ; no more can be produced, 
small portion of the edition now remains In the publisher's hands. « 

lUnmioated Wrapper, price Ove SHiLLixa. 

The CHRISTIAN WORLD ANNUAL for 1883 conUias the 

following Complete Tales, with Obioiiial iLLusraATioirs :— 

Throvigh Strange ITayt. By MnnnB Wokboisb, with Foua Illustrations. 

Gold of Obedience. By liAEaAUET Scott MacBitchib, with Thkee iLLUiiEATiosa. 

Jennve'e Child. By LnoT Warobw Bbabhb. 

Teco Christmas Boa. By MiirsriB FAiaBBinjB. 

Rit$U>n Orango. By Alet Fox. 

TTie HeiMi^e of tha BelU: Verses, by Jebiiie PsBRETr. 

A New Fear's Wish : Verses, by Eltov SukMbbb. 

NEW VOLUME BY J. EWING RITCHIE. 

EAST ANQLIA : Persofnal Recollections and Historical 

AssooiationB. By J. EWING BITCHIE (" Christopher Crayon "). Crown 8vo, cloth, 400 pp., Ss* 

"We cordially recommend Mr. Bitehie's book to ! " A rery entertaining Bnd eu|oyaMe book. Local 
all who wish to pess an agreeable hoor and to learn gossip, a wide range or reading and industrious re- 
something of the outward actions and inner life search have enabled the author to enliven his pages 
of their predecessors. It is full of sketches of East with a wide diversity of subjects, specially attractive 
Anglian celebrities, happily touched if lightly to East Anglians, but also of much general interest. " 
limned." — East Anglian DaUy Times. —Daily C^rontcU. 



LONDON; MMES CLABKE * CO., 13 * 14, PI4EET STREET, E.C. 
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^^< V''' THE NEW YEAR -NOTICE. 



Many Thousand Volumes of the Best Books of the New Year will be plaoed in Ciroulafion at 

MUDIE'S SSLECT LIBRARY 

On the Day of Publication, 



In addition to the large mimher oj New Books j English and Foreigny which are constantly passing 
through the Librai^jy the Permanent Collection comprises more than One Million Volumes of Wm^ks 
hy the Best Authors on all Subjects of General Interest. 

FRESH COPIES OF THE BOOKS ON THE FOLLOWING LIST ARE ADDED DAILY. 

The Early Days of Christianity ^ by Canon Farrar^Fanny Kemhle's Records of Later Days, and Notes on 8oms of Shakespeare's 
Flays— Life of James Clerk Maxwell^Mozley's Beminiscences—Craiks Life of Sw'ft^Life of Bishop Wilberforce. Vol. HI. — Picton's 
Life of Cromwell'-Lady Bloomfield's Beminiscences — Chapters on Evolution, by Dr. Wilson— William Penn, by Dr^ Stonghton — The 
Van Arteveldsy by James Button — Memoir of Augustus De MorganSeebohm's Siberia in Asia — A Winter in India, by W. E, Baxter 
---America Revisited, by G. A. Salor-Fire Fountains, by Cj F. Gordon Gumming— -Asiatic Studies, by Sir A. C. LyaU— Nature and 
Thought, by St.George Mivart — Orts, by George Mac Donald—Memoirs of the Mendelssohn Family— The Hebrid Isles, by Robert Buchanan 

Sy/nny Lands and Seas, by Hugh Wilkinson— Life of Mozart, by Otto John— The Merv Oasis, by Edmund 0* Donovan — Early Homes 

of Prince Albert— Swift, by Leslie Stephen— Maeatday, by J. C, Morison—To the Gold Coast, by R. F. Burton and F. L. Cameron — 
Life in New Zealand, by W, D. Hay— Life of St. Anselm — Spinoza, by Dr. Martineau— Three Books of God, by George Dawson — 
Memoir of Daniel Macmillan, by Thomas Hughes^Memoirs of the Family of George the Third, by Percy Fitzgerald— Th3 Friend- 
ships of Mary R. Mitford— Memories of Old Friends, by Caroline Fox— Sir Archibald Alison's Autobiography—In the Black Forest, by 

C. W. y^ood In the Land of Misfortune, by LadAf Florence Dixie — With the Connaught Rangers, by General Maxwell— Memoir qf 

Annie Keary—Mrs, Butler's Life of Oberlin — Dante Gabriel Rossetti, by William Shat^—Cainc'sReoolleciions of Roasctti — Natural 
Religion, by the Author of " Ecce Homo *'—Bucklanc^s Notes from Animai Li/e—W ith a Show in Southern Africa, by C. Du Vol— 
Winners in Life's Race, by Arabella B. Buckley — Court Life Below Stairs ; Social Life in the Reign of Anne — Lectures on Art, by 
Lucy Crane-^Recreations and Studies, by Rev, T. Twining— Ireland* s Recollections of Emerson^Skelton's Essays in History^ 
Raleigh's Thoughts for the Weary— Science in Short Chapters, by W. M. Williams— The Great Pyramid, by R. A. Proctor— The 
Colours of Flowers, by Grant Allen^Through Siberia, by Henry Lansdell "-Harrises Old Coaching Days—Gallenga's Tour in Russia — 
Mr. Serjeant BaUantine's Reminiscences ; all the Best New Novels, and Five Hundred other Recent Works of General Interest. 



SUBSCRIPTION ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 

"^o ACCOEDING TO THE NUMBER OF VOLUMES REQUIRED. 

^iC^TDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS AND UPWARDS, 

FOR THE FREE DELIVERY OF BOOKS IN EVERY PART OF LONDON. 



BOOK 'SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 



Prospectuses Postage Free on Application. 



NBW YEAR'S GIFTS AND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 
See Mudie's Catalogue of Books in Ornamental Bindings. 

New Edition Nov B«ady Postage Free on Application. 



MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 

Bbanch Offices — 
281, REGENT STREET, AND 2, KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 

Printed by Jamvs CLAmxie and Co., and Published at 13 and 14* Fleet-street, B.C.. where Advertisements are received, and where all communications are requested fobs 
addressed, post paid. Orders are received bv all Newsvendort and Booksellers in the United Kingdom. Money orders should be made iMyable^ SK¥v4^*-l^Gr&B<' 
or Hcct-ttreet, to lAUtr Clarkb and Co.— Friday, December 99, i88s. Digitized by VjlOOJZlv 
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